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COUGH  ,              COULOMB 

OOIJGHy  a  violent  expiratory  movement)  ez-  plenrisj,  pneumonia,  and  bronchitis;  at  other 
cited  by  some  stimnlos  in  the  respiratory  organs,  times  painless,  bat  exhausting,  as  in  the  parox- 
in  which  the  ur  is  fordbly  expelled,  carrying  yrans  of  spasmodic  cooghs.    Cough,  symptom- 
with  it  the  mnoos  or  other  prodacts  accnmnla-  atic  of  other,  than  pulmonary  disease,  is  not  ac- 
ted in  the  air  passages.  Any  irritation  from  acrid  companied  by  any  characteristic  phenomena  dis- 
▼apors,  liquid  or  solid  foreign  bodies,  too  abun-  coverable  by  auscultation  and  percussion.    The 
dukt  or  morbid  secretions,  or  even  the  action  of  gravity  of  cough  as  a  symptom  depends  on  the 
cold  air  on  the  irritated  mucous  membrane,  may  disease  in  which  it  occurs ;  spasmodic  coughs 
produce  a  cough ;  the  impression  is  conveyed  generally  are  not  dangerous,  except  from  the 
to  the  re^iratory  nervous  centre,  the  medulla  Bability  to  rupture  of  vessels,  or  other  simply 
oblongata,  by  the  exciter  fibres  of  tiie  par  vagum,  mechanical  consequences.    For  the  relief  of 
and  the  motor  impulse  is  transmitted  to  the  ab-  cough  the  prescriptions  are  almost  innumerable, 
dominal  and  other  musoles  concerned  in  respi-  consisting  of  compounds  of  narcotics,  antispas- 
ration.    Coughing  occurs  when  the  source  of  medics,  demulcents,  expectorants,  and  altera- 
irritationis  inor  Mow  the  posterior  fauces;  and  tives,  according  to  the  character  of  the  symp- 
aoeezing  when  the  irritating  cause  acts  on  the  tom,  the  stage  of  the  disease,  and  the  fancy  of  the 
nasal  mucous  membrane.    The  act  of  coughing,  physician. 

as  defined  by  physioloffists,  consists  in  a  long  COULOMB,  Chablss  Aitqustb  de,  a  French 
inspiration  which  fills  uie  lungs ;  in  the  closure  philosopher,  born  at  Angoul^me,  June  14, 1786, 
of  the  ^ottis,  when  the  expiratory  efifbrt  com-  died  in  Paris,  Aug.  28, 1806.  In  early  life  he 
mencea;  and  in  the  bursting  open  of  the  closed  was  sent  to  the  West  Indies  as  an  engineer, 
glottis  by  the  sudden  blast  of  air  forced  up  from  and  remained  there  employed  in  the  construc- 
tbe  air  passages.  The  cause  of  cough  may  be  in  tion  of  military  works  8  years.  In  1778  he 
the  respiratory  qrstem,  or  it  may  be  symptom-  presented  to  the  academy  a  memoir  on  cohesion, 
aticof  oiaease  in  the  digestive  and  other  organs,  and  in  1777  won  a  prize  for  improvements  in 
The  cough  in  laryngitis,  croup,  and  folliculitis  the  mariner's  compass,  and  in  1781  another  for 
ariaes  from  irritation  in  the  throat  and  larvnx ;  a  tiieory  of  machines.  As  a  commissary  of  the 
in  brondiiti^  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  and  phtiiisis,  government  he  won  great  praise  from  the  in- 
ihe  cause  is  in  the  thoracic  cavity.  Cough  may  habitants  of  Brittany  for  his  defence  of  their 
be  dry,  as  in  the  first  stage  of  pleuri^ ;  or  humid,  interests  against  the  schemes  of  certain  pro- 
as in  certain  stages  of  pneumonia  and  in  advanced  jectors  of  canals,  and  was  publicly  honored  with 
eoosomption ;  this  act  may  be  single,  and  with  gifts  from  them.  Leaying  Paris  at  the  time 
distant  intervals,  or  paroxysmal  and  long  con-  of  the  revolution,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
tinned,  as  in  whooping  cough,  phthiras.  and  bron-  education  of  his  children  and  the  study  of  eleo- 
^ial  catarrh ;  it  may  be  accompanied  by  a  ring-  tricity.  His  published  memoirs  are  upon  the 
Ing  metallic  sound,  as  in  croup  and  whooping  statioEd  questions  of  architecture ;  the  mariner's 
ooogfa,  by  a  hollow  resonance  or  gurgling,  as  in  compass ;  modes  of  working  under  water ;  sim- 
phthiflia  with  cavities,  and  by  hoarseness,  as  in  pie  machines  and  the  stiffhess  of  ropes ;  wind- 
laryngeal  disease.  The  character  of  the  cough  m^ ;  the  force  of  torsion ;  a  stationary  compass. 
Is  characteristic  of  certain  diseases;  that  of  in  which  the  needle  is  hung  by  floss  silk ;  electri- 
*«rlioo]^g  oongh  and  of  croup  is  highly  diagnoa-  city  and  magnetism,  to  which  he  devoted  9 
tic ;  in  pleurisy  it  is  dry  and  hard ;  in  pneumo-  memoirs ;  the  friction  of  pivots ;  the  circulation 
iftia,  generally  humid,  with  viscid  rusty  sputa ;  of  sap  in  the  poplar ;  the  work  of  day  labor- 
in  ccmaampticm  it  varies  with  tiie  stage  of  the  ers ;  and  the  cohesion  of  fluids.  His  fame  rests 
affection ;  but  in  all  these,  taken  in  connection  principally  on  his  electrical  experiments  and 
-with  other  symptoms,  the  cough  is  a  valuable  calculations.  For  our  knowledge  of  the  forces 
diagnostic  sign.  JCany  r^es,  characteristic  of  of  electricity  we  are  perhaps  as  much  indebt- 
morbid  changes^  are  only  or  best  recognized  in  ed  to  him  as  to  any  one.  In  private  character 
the  increased  respiration  after  coughing.  Cough  he  was  as  estimable  as  in  science  he  was  pro- 
ia  frequently  accompanied  by  pain,  as  in  acute  found,  thorough,  and  exact. 


6  COUNCIL 

COUNCIL  (Lat.  eoneilium^  an  assembly  for  cons  have  voted  (St  Atbanasiofl,  for  instance, 
consultation),  in  ecclesiastical  iiistory.  an  assem-  havmg  been  bat  a  deacon  "when  he  took  the 
hlj  of  bishops  legitimately  convoked,  to  deter-  leading  part  in  the  ooancH  of  Nice)  are  ezcep- 
mine  questions  ooncemipg  the  faith,  rites,  and  tional,  and  thought  to  be  founded  on  thecircmn* 
diflciphne  of  the  church.    Coundla  are  either'  stance  that  they  were  the  representatives  of 
provincial,  national,  or  general,  according  as  bishopa    The  pope,  in  person  or  by  legates, 
they  are  composed  of  the  prelates  of  a  province,  presiaes  over  the  council  and  directs  its  trans- 
anation,or  of  all  Christendom  ;*and  their  juris-  actions;  the  emperors  who  presided  in  some 
diction  is  of  corresponding  extent.    The  name  early  eastern  councils  having  aone  so  only  in  an 
is  also  given  to  the  diocesan  qmod,  called  by  executive  and  protective  capacity.    The  deci- 
the  bishop  for  the  direction  of  the  4>intnal  af-  aion  is  usnally  according  to  tne  nuyorily  of  the 
fairs  of  his  diocese.     Provincial  oonncils  are  votes  cast*  but  in  the  council  of  Ccmstanbe  the 
called  and  presided  over  by  a  metropolitan  bish-  4  nations,  Italy,  France,  Gennany,  and  Enc^ 
op.    Their  chief  design  is  to  make  local  discipii-  land,  each  voted  separately.    General  counous 
nary  regulations;  and  though  they  may  discuss  do  not  create  new  dogmas,  bnt  interpret  and 
Questions  of  faiUi,  their  decisions  concerning  declare  what  was  origimdly  contained  m  Sorip- 
aoctrines  have  no  force  unless  confirmed  by  the  tore  and  tradition,  and  according  to  Roman  Ca- 
authority  of  the  Catholic  chnrch.    The  general  tholic  behef  are  under  the  immediate  guidance 
councils  of  Basel  and  Trent  enjoined  that  pro-  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  therefore  infallible,  when 
vincial  councils  should  be  held  once  in  8  years,  they  pronounce  concerning  matters  of  ftitlu 
bat  in  recent  times  the  ii\)unction  is  often  die-  Their  infallibility,  however,  does  not  extend  to 
regarded.    In  France  no  metropolitan  bishop  is  questions  of  discipline,  history,  politics,  or  sci- 
permitted  to  call  a  cooncil  nnlees  by  express  ence,  nor  even  to  the  grounds  of  their  deciaon, 
sanction  of  the  civil  power.    National  conn-  nor  to  collateral  observations.    Thedisdplinary 
oils  assemble  under  the  presidency  of  the  pri-  ordinances  are  usually  termed  canons  (ean<mes\ 
mate  or  of  a  legate  of  the  holy  see ;  they  are  and  the  decisions  concerning  doctrines,  dogmas 
composed  of  all  the  bishops  of  a  kingdom,  and  (dogmata) ;  in  the  council  of  Trent,  on  the  con- 
are  called  by  princes  for  the  regulation  of  na-  trary,  the  latter  were  styled  canons,  and  the 
tional  ecdesiastical  affairs.    These  councils  were  former  distinguished  as  capita  or  deereta, — Tho 
firequent  in  France  under  the  first  2  lines  of  Roman  Catholic  churdi  reoognuEes  19  general 
French  kings.    More  than  100  bishops  were  as-  councils :  that  of  Jerusalem,  held  by  the  apos- 
sembled  by  Napoleon  in  Paris  in  1811,  to  con-  ties,  about  A.  D.  50 ;  the  Ist  of  Nice,  in  Bithy- 
sider  the  right  claimed  by  him  of  nominating  nia,  convened  in  826 ;  the  1st  of  Constantino- 
bishops  and  cardinids.    As^  however,  they  su^  pie,  in  881 ;  the  1st  of  Ephesus,  in  481 ;  that 
ported  the  renstance  made  by  Pope  Pius  VII.  of  Chaloedon,  in  461 ;  the  2d  of  Constantinople, 
to  the  imperial  designs,  they  were  dismissed  be-  in  568 ;  the  8d  of  Constantinople,  in  680 ;  tho 
fore  tiiey  had  passed  any  decision.    Among  the  2d  of  Nice,  in  T87 ;  the  4th  of  Constantinople, 
latest  national  councils  are  that  of  Presburg,  in  in  869 ;  the  4  councils  of  Lateran,  at  Rome,  in 
Hungary,  in  1822,  and  that  of  Wartzbmg,  in  1123, 1189,  1179,  and  1215 ;  the  1st  and  2d  of 
Bavaria,  in  1849. — ^The  general  councils,  auled  Lyons,  in  1245  and  1274;  that  of  Yienne,  in  Dan- 
also  oQCumenical  (from  Gr.  ouctwfuvtf,  the  habita-  phiny,  in  1811 ;  that  of  Constance,  in  1414 ;  that 
ble  earth),  are  summoned  by  the  pope,  are  com-  of  Basel,  in  1481  (till  its  dissolution  by  the  pope) ; 
posed  of  all  the  bishops  of  Christenoom,  and  are  and  that  of  Trent,  in  1545.    The  council  of  Pisa 
designed  to  adjudge  questions  of  schism  and  her-  in  1409,  that  of  Florence  in  1489,  and  the  6th  of 
esv,beliefand  discipline,  which  affect  the  univer-  Lateran  in  1512,  are  also  regaraed  by  some  as 
sal  church.    Though  the  first  8  general  councils  osoumenioal.    The  conference  of  192  prelates  at 
were  convoked  by  the  Christian  emperors,  as  Rome  in  1854,  which  proclaimed  the  dogma  of 
Constantine,Theodosius,  and  Justinian,  it  was  be-  the  immaculate  conception,  was  not  a  council* 
cause  the  church  did  not  then  extend  beyond  tiie  The  Greek  church  receives  as  authoritative  tho 
limits  of  the  empire,  and  therefore  the  Roman  decisions  of  only  the  first  7  general  councils, 
emperor  had  the  same  right  to  call  a  general  The  Protestant  churches  generally  admit  the  fall 
councU  which  after  the  division  of  the  empire  authority  of  none  of  them,  and  esteem  as  obcu- 
belonged  to  the  emperor  of  Germany,  and  the  menical  only  the  6  which  directly  followed  the 
kings  of  France,  Spam,  and  England,  to  call  na-  apostolic  council  of  Jerusalem.    The  synodical 
tional  councils.    It  is  moreover  maintained  by  assemblies  of  the  Protestant  churches,  as  the 
Roman  Catholic  writers  that  the  first  general  councils  of  La  Rochelle  and  of  Dort  near  the 
councils  were  summoned  by  the  emperors  at  period  of  the  reformation,  the  general  synods 
the  request  or  with  the  consent  of  the  popes,  of  the  Evangelical  church  of  Germany,  and 
BishQps  and  their  representatives  alone  have  a  the  convocations  of  the  Anglican  church  at  the 
judicative  right  in  councils,  though  the  privi-  present  time,  cannot  in  their  nature  be  OBCumen- 
lege  has  often  been  extended  to  abbots  and  the  ical. — ^The  most  complete  collections  of  the  acts 
generals  of  monastic  orders.    The  lower  orders  of  councils  are  those  of  Fathers  Labbe  and  Cos* 
of  the  clergy  and  the  doctors  of  the  church  may  sart  (Paris,  1671  et  seq^  18  vols.),  with  supple- 
be  invited,  and  may  participate  in  the  delibera-  ments  by  St.  Baluzius  (Paris,  1688  et  seq,);  Har- 
tions  of  the  assembly,  but  have  only  a  consulta-  douin  (Paris,  1715,  12  vols.) ;  Coleti  fYenice, 
tive  voice.    The  cases  in  which  priests  and  dea-  1728  et  9eq^  28  vols.) ;  Mansi  (Florence,  1759-'98, 
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SI  toIb.)  :  and  Diadi^  the  Chneilieideanean^  em«  pendent  upon  the  will  of  the  king,  and  followed 
bracing  all  the  ooancils  from  the  first  at  Jernsa-  aim  in  his  journeys  to  advise  him  on  public  af- 
lem  (Augsburg,  ld4d-'45, 2  vols.).  The  bestool*  fairs.    The  number  of  councillors  of  state  ya- 
lectloBB  of  the  old  French  councils  are  that  of  ried  from  15  in  1413,  to  80  in  16V8.    It  was 
Knnond  (Paris,  1629, 8  yoIs.),  with  supplements  limited  at  the  revolution  to  the  king  and  his 
by  La  Lande  ^aris,  1666) ;  of  the  later  French  ministers,  was  dissolved  in  1792,  and  was  insti- 
€oanci]S|  that  of  Odeq>nn  (Paris,  1649) ;  of  Ger-  tuted  anew  in  the  year  YIU.,  when  it  was  ^- 
man  oomicila,   that  of  Schannat,  Hartzheim,  vided  into  the  committees  of  litigation,  the 
8chol]9andNei8Ben(C<dogne,  1759-^90, 11  vols.);  interior,  finances,  and  war.    In  these  commit- 
of  German  nationaL  provincLal,  and  diocesan  tees  were  elaborated  the  important  laws  of  the 
ooancils,  from  the  4tii  century  to  the  ooundl  of  consulate  and  the  empire.    This  council  was 
Trent,  that  ofBinterim(Mentz,18d5-'4^i  7  vols.);  modified  under  the  restoration,  and  now  con- 
and  of  Spanish  councils,  that  of  Aguirre  (Madrid,  sists  of  6  sections.   (See  Begnanlt's  ffistoire  du 
17S1  et  9eq»).  (The  history  of  pai^cular  councils  cbnBeU  d'etat  d^puu  wn  oriffinejutqu'dnos  jourgj 
Ss  given  in  q>ecial  articles  under  the  names  of  1851.) — ^In  England,  the  Pbivy  Cottnoil  was 
the  cities  in  which  they  were  held.)— In  political  formerly  the  adviser  of  the  kin^  in  all  weighty 
Mstoiy,  the  term  council  is  variously  applied  to  matters  of  state,  a  function  which  is  now  offi- 
either  permanent  or  extraordinary  dehberative  cially  discharged  by  the  cabinet.    By  acts  2,  3, 
assemblies.    The  political  affairs  of  the  cantons  and  4  of  William  lY.,  a  judicial  committee  of 
ofSwitserland  are  intrusted  to  councils.  Certain'  the  privy  council  was  constituted  with  high 
courts  of  justice  in  France  were  formerly  termed  powers.    All  appeals  from  the  prize  and  admi- 
councils. — The  Counoil  or  Tkbt  was  the  secret  ralty  courts,  and  from  courts  in  the  plantations 
tribunal  of  the  republic  of  Venice,  instituted  in  abroad,  and  any  other  appeals  which  by  former 
1310,  after  the  conspiracy  of  Tiepolo,  and  com-  law  or  usage  had  been  made  to  the  high  court 
posed  <xiginally  of  10  councillors  in  black,  to  of  admiralty  in  England,  and  to  the  lords  com- 
whom  were  soon  added  6  others  in  red,  and  missioners  in  prize  cases,  are  directed  to  be  made 
tiie  doge.     This   council  was   appointed   to  to  the  king  in  council.    These  appeals  are  then 
goard  tihe  secnrity  of  the  state,  and  to  antici-  referred  to  the  judicial  committee  of  the  privy 
pate  and  punish  its  secret  enemies,  and  was  council,  which  reports  on  them  to  his  majesty. 
aniMd  with  unlimited  power  over  the  life  and  This  committee  consists  of  the  chief  justice  of 
pn^rty  of  the  citizens.     All  its  processes  theking^8t)ench,  the  master  of  the  rolls,  the  vice- 
were  secret.    At  first  established  temporarily,  chancellor  of  England,  and  several  other  per- 
it  was  prolonged  from  year  to  year,  was  de-  sons,  ex  offleio^  and  any  two  privy  councillors 
dared  perpetual  in  1885,  and  maintained  its  may  be  added  by  the  king. — ^In  Prussia,  by  a  law 
power  till  the  fall  of  the  republic  in  1797.— The  established  March  20, 1807,  the  council  of  state 
Cotrson.  of  thk  Asoibntb  (eonaeil  de$  anciens)^  (Staata  Bath)  consists  of  the  princes  of  the  royal 
in  France,  was  an  assembly  instituted  by  the  lamily  who  have  attained  their  majority,  and  of 
oonstitation  of  the  year  UI.  ^adopted  in  the  the  hifhest  officers  of  the  state  who  enjoy  the 
year  lY.,  Sept  23,  1795),  which  shared   the  special  confidence  of  the  king.    Its  decisions 
power  with  the  executive  directory,  and  com-  have  no  validity  without  the  royal  sanction. 
posed,  with  the  council  of  600,  the  legislative  — ^A  Coustcil  of  Wab  is  an  assembly  of  the 
body.    It  had  260  members,  either  married  or  principal  officers  in  an  army  or  fieet,  called  by 
widowers,  domiciled  at  least  15  years  in  France,  the  officer  in  chief  command  to  deliberate  and 
wad  one-third  of  whom  were  to  be  renewed  an-  advise  concerning  measures  to  be  taken.    The 
nnally.    It  sat  in  the  Tuileries,  in  the  hall  of  council  of  administration,  in  the  army  of  the 
the  convention,  and  had  the  power  to  dionge  United  States,  under  the  congressional  act  of 
the  residence  of  the  legislative  body.    It  con-  July  5, 1888,  appoints  the  chaplain,  fixes  a  tariff 
firmed  or  r^ected,  but  could  not  amend,  the  to  the  prices  of  sutlers'  goods,  and  makes  ap- 
measures  proposed  by  the  council  of  500.    It  propriations  for  specific  objects  from  the  post 
was  overthrown  on  &e  18th  Brumaire. — ^The  and  regimental  funds. — ^In  some  of  the  United 
CocvciL  OF  FivB  HuiTDSXD  (corueU  de9  einq-  States  there  are  bodies  termed  councils,  which 
eeati\  instituted  at  the  same  time  as  the  coun-  are  elected  to  advise  the  governor  in  the  exec- 
efl  of  tlie  ancients,  was  oomposed  of  500  mem-  utive  part  of  his  office,  and  have  power  to  reject 
ben,  aged  at  least  80  years,  domiciled  10  years  or  coimrm  his  nominations  to  office. 
in   Franee,  and  one-third  renewed  annually.  COUNSELLOR,  a  lawyer  whose  peculiar 
It  sat  la  the  hall  du  manege^  in  the  rue  de  function  is  pleading  in  public,  the  same  as  the 
!^rol],  and  proposed  laws  which  were  read  8  English  barrister.    The  duties  of  a  counsellor 
times,  at  intervals  of  10  days.     On  the  18th  and  attorney  at  law  are  usually  performed  by 
Fmctidar,  year  V.,  42  of  its  members  were  the  same  individual  in  the  United  States ;  but 
expelled,  but  it  recoTered  its  power  with  the  in  England  and  in  iJie  U.  S.  supreme  court  they 
revival  of  the  Jacobins,  and  was  violently  dis-  are  distinct,  the  counsellor  being  retained  for 
served  by  Ni^leoo,  on  the  18th  Brumaire,  oral  pleading  and  for  advice  on  intricate  law 
year  VIIL   (1799).— The  Council  of  Stats  points,  while  the  attorney  addresses  himself  to 
existed  under  various  names  in  France  from  the  advice  on  ordinary  matters,  to  the  practice  of 
reign  of  Philip  the  Fair.  It  was  composed  chief-  tiie  courts,  and  to  communication  with  clients. 
Ij  <tf  the  principal  officers  of  the  crown,  was  de-  COUNT  (  fV.  comte  ;  It.  e<mte)^  a  title  of  no- 
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bili^  tided  in  most  oonntries  of  continental  En-  43^f  (whichkyarioiialydeiiTadfiiQmiivv^  gray 
rope,  and  oorre^KUiduig  with  that  of  earl  in  or  venerable;  fromypc^tt,towrite»  whence  the 
G'reat  Britain.  It  10  derived  from  the  Latin  medisTiBl  Latin  word  gr^iffa/re^  and  the  French 
wme^  meaning  companion,  winch,  nnder  tiie  gnffi«r;  from  the  ancient  Grman  g^erck^  com- 
repablio,  designated  yonng  Bomans  of  fiunily  panion,  and  ^^fv^baUiffor  steward,  whence  the 
accompanying  a  prooonsol  or  proprotor  daring  Ihiglidi  shenff)  first  appears  in  the  Salic  law  in 
his  gOTemoruiip  or  command,  in  order  to  ao-  the  form  of  grafio.  With  the  development  of 
quire  a  practical  Knowledge  of  political  and  mUir  the  feudal  ^stem,  as  well  as  of  that  of  imperial 
tiu*y  affiiirs.  Under  the  empire  a  number  of  dignitaries  m  Gtormanj,  we  find  there  counts 
persons  belonging  to  the  household  of  the  courts  puatiine  {corner  pakUUj  palaUntUj  iyalggrqf\ 
or  to  the  retinue  of  the  chief  of  the  state,  re*  presiding  over  tne  supreme  tribunal;  constables, 
oeived  tiie  title  oi  comes,  with  some  addition  afterward  marshals  ^5to^^m/);  district  counts 
designating  their  function  or  office.  Ckimites  {Gamgrttf) ;  counts  oeputy  {atkdgraf)^  control* 
as  well  88  jnrisoonsulti  surrounded  the  emperor  lers  of  the  preceding;  ma^pnves  (Markgrqf}f 
when  sitting  asjudge,to  assist  him  in  the  hear-  intrusted  with  the  defence  of  the  frontiers 
ing  of  causes,  which  were  thus  Judsed  with  the  (Mark) ;  landgraves  (Landf^ne^  counts  of  laiige 
same  authority  as  in  full  senate.  This  mark  of  possesions;  buimraves  (Burg^raf)^  command- 
office  was  first  converted  into  a  title  of  dignity  ers,  and  afterward  owners  of  a  fortified  town 
by  Gonstantine  the  Great  As  such  it  was  soon  (Buirg\  &o.  With  the  decline  of  the  imperial 
conferred  not  only  on  persons  of  the  palace,  or  power  most  of  these  tides  became  hereditary, 
companions  of  the  prince,  but  also  on  most  kinds  as  well  as  the  estates  or  territories  with  which 
of  higher  officers.  These  dignitaries,  according  tiiey  were  oonnected,  the  dignity  and  possessions 
to  Eusebius,  were  divided  into  8  classes,  of  which  of  the  oounts  ranking  next  to  those  of  the  dukes 
the  first  received  the  distinguishing  appellation  in  the  empire.  But  there  were  also  counts 
of  illustrious,  the  second,  that  of  most  renowned,  whose  title  depended  solely  on  thw  office,  as 
and  the  third,  that  of  most  perfect  The  senate  counts  of  the  wood,  of  the  salt,  of  the  water,  of 
was  composed  of  the  first  two.  Among  the  miUs,  d».  The  dignity  of  count  is  now  merely 
multitude  of  officers  who,  at  this  period  of  the  a  hereditary  title,  mostly  attached  to  the  posses- 
Roman  empire,  were  dignified  by  the  title  of  sion  of  certain  estates,  and  bestowed  by  the 
comes,  and  of  whom  some  served  in  a  civil,  some  monarch,  but  indnding  neither  sovereignty  nor 
in  a  legpal,  and  others  in  a  religions  capacity,  we  jmrisdiction,  though  connected  in  some  states 
find  comites  of  the  treasuiy,  of  sacred  expendi-  with  the  peerage,  as  was  the  case  Ibr  instance 
tores,  of  the  sacred  council,  of  the  palace,  of  the  under  tiie  late  constitution  of  Hungarjr-  In 
chief  physicians,  of  commerce,  of  grain,  of  the  England,  where  the  wife  of  the  earl  is  still 
domestics,  of  the  horses  pf  the  prince  or  of  the  termed  countess,  the.  dignity  of  count  was  at- 
stable  {toiM»  itd^uli,  the  origin  of  the  modern  tabbed  by  WiUiam  the  Ckmqueror  to  the  prov- 
constable),  of  the  houses^  of  tiie  notaries,  of  the  inces  or  counties  of  the  realm,  and  given  in  fee 
laws,  of  the  boundaries  or  marks  (the  origin  of  to  his  nobles.  The  German  term  has  been 
the  later  margrave  and  marouis),  of  the  harbor  adopted  by  several  nations  of  Europe,  as  for  in- 
of  RomCj  of  heritages,  dra.  Most  of  these  titles  stance  by  the  Poles  (krabia)^  Rossians  (sfnuf)^ 
were  imitated,  wi&  dight  modifications,  in  the  and  Hungarians  (ffr6fy 
feudal  kingdoms  which  arose  on  the  ruins  of  the  OOUNTERPOINT.  See  Habmont, 
Roman  empire.  Thus  we  can  easOy  trace  in  some  OOUNTERSOARP,  in  fortification,  the  out- 
of  the  above  mentioned  titles  the  origin  of  the  er  slope  or  boundary  <tf  a  ditch*  The  inner 
moderngrand  almoner,  grand  master  of  ceremo'  slope  is  called  eBotxrpe,  The  term  »  applied 
i^es,  grand  master  of  the  royal  household,  grand  also  to  the  whole  covered  way,  with  its  para- 
equerry,  &c.,  in  which  the  word  grand  is  used  pet  and  glacis,  as  when  the  enemy  is  said  to  be 
as  a  substitute  for  the  ancient  comes.  Under  lodged  in  the  counterscarp, 
the  Franks  oounts  appear  as  governors  of  cities  COUNTERSIGN,  the  signature  ef  a  secreta- 
or  districts,  next  in  rank  to  the  dukes,  command-  ry  or  other  pubUo  officer  to  attest  that  a  writ- 
ing in  time  of  war,  and  administering  Justice  in  ing  has  been  signed  by  a  superior^  Thus  the 
time  of  peace.  Charlemagne  divided  his  whole  certificates  recognowtj  reUgit,  et  $ubMripnt  are 
empire  into  small  districts  (jMgij  Ger.  Oa/ue),  common  on  charters  granted  by  kings  in  the 
governed  by  counts,  whose  duties  are  minutely  siiddle  ages. — ^In  milftery  affairs,^  the  counter* 
described  in  the  capitularies  of  the  monarch,  sign  is  a  particular  word  given  out  by  the  high- 
The  Prankish  counts  had  also  their  deputies  or  est  in  command,  intrusted  to  those  employed 
vicars  (missi  or  vieariif  whence  our  viscount  or  on  duty  in  camp  and  garrison,  and  exchanged 
vide^^mei).  Under  the  last  of  the  Oarlovingian  between  guards  and  sentinels, 
kings  of  France  the  dignity  of  the  countsbe<^e  COUNTY  (Fr.  eomti)y  in  Great  Britain  and 
hereditary ;  they  even  usurped  the  sovereignty,  some  of  the  British  colonies,  and  in  most  of  the 
and  their  encroachments  remaiued  uncheckea  United  States  of  America,  a  political  division 
even  after  the  accesnon  of  Hugh  Capet,  who  nearly  corresponding  to  a  province  of  Prussia 
was  himself  the  son  of  the  count  of  Paris,  and  or  a  department  of  France.  It  is  synonymous 
it  was  not  until  the  lapse  of  several  centuries  with  shire,  with  which  designation  it  is  often 
that  their  territories  became  by  degrees  reunited  interchanged  in  Eneland,  but  never  in  Ireland, 
with  the  crown.    The  German  term  for  count.  The  division  of  England  into  shires  or  counties, 
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lhoiighpo|wlArlyatMbiitedtoA]IM,wasprob^  He  was  bizried  in  the  cloisters  of  WeBtainster 

sblj  of  eaiiier  date,  sinoeMvenil  of  them,  asEent,  abbey. 

Bofisez,  and  Essex  are  nearly  identical  with  an-  OOUROELLES,  Thomas  db,  a  French  theolo- 

cient  Saxon  kingdoms.   There  are  now  63  conn-  gian,  bom  in  1400,  died  in  Paris,  Oct.  23, 1469. 

ties  in  England  and  Wales,  88  in  Scotland,  and  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Paris,  of 

83  in  IreUnd.    The  ooimty  is  an  administratiye  which  institution  he  became  one  of  the  bright- 

diTirioB,  and  its  principal  oflSoers  are  a  lord  lien-  est  omamenta    In  1480  he  was  chosen  rector 

tenant,  who  has  command  of  the  militia;  a  etutOB  of  that  nDiversity,  and  in  1481  was  made  canon 

Tfftulorumy  or  keeper  of  the  rolls  or  archives ;  a  of  Amiens,  Laon,  and  Th^rooanne.    He  took  a 

iherifi^  a  reodver-genoral  of  taxes,  a  coroner,  prominent  part  in  the  trial  and  condemnation  of 

jastiees'of  the  peace,  an  nnder-sheriff,  and  a  Joan  of  Arc,  but  was  not  present  at  her^execa- 

deik  of  the  peace.    The  aadze  oonrt,  ooanty  tion.  Intheprocessof  her  rehabilitation  in  1456 

oQfort,  and  hundred  courts,  are  the  diief  jadioial  he  made  no  excose  for  his  oondnot  in  this  affair, 

trilmnals.  There  are  in  England  8  eonnties  pala-  OOURIER  DE  M£R£,  Paul  Loms,  a  French 

tine,  Chester,  Lancaster,  and  Dorhain,  the  earl  of  scholar  and  publicist,  bom  in  Paris,  Jan.  4, 1772. 

each  of  which  had  all  theju7Yire^a2»a,  or  rights  murdered  near  Veretz  (Indre-et-L6ire),  April 

ef  sovereignty,  in  his  shire.   The  first  two  of  10, 1825.    Having  received  an  excellent  educar 

&ese  have  been  long  annexed  to  the  crown,  and  tion,  he  took,  whue  in  the  army  of  Italy,  every 

Durham,  previoady  governed  by  its  bishop,  was  opportunity  of  visiting  libraries  and  works  of 

annexed  in  1886.  The  United  States  are  divided  arty  and  denounced  in  his  private  oorrespond- 

ioto  ooimties,  widi  the  exception  of  South  Oaro-  ence  the  spoliation  of  the  latter  by  the  French 

fina  (divided  into  districts)  and  Louinana(divid«  soldiery.    Returning  to  France  in  1800,  he  at- 

ed  into  parishes).    In  each  county  there  are  tracted  the  attention  of  Hellenists  by  the  publi- 

eoonty  officers  who  superintend  its  financial  af«  cation  of  his  remarks  upon  Schweighauser's 

(sirs,  acounty  oonrt  of  inferior  jurisdiction^  and  edition  of  AthencBUs.    In  1806  he  was  again 

stated  sessions  of  the  supreme  oourt  of  the  state,  with  the  army,  stationed  in  dangerous  and  iso- 

COUP  (French),  a  blow,  is  used  in  various  lated  parts  of  Calabria,  and  afterward  at  Naples 

coDnections  to  denote  a  sodden,  decisive  action,  and  Portici,  where  he  occupied  his  leisure 

88  e9tt^i&ma»»y  in  military  language,  a  prompt^  hours  in  translating  Xenophon^s   treatise  on 

unexpected  attack;  e#tfp  d*cnl,m  the  same,  a  cavalry,  and  on  equitation.    Censured  forlin- 

ra|nd  conception  of  the  advantages  and  disad-  gering  in  Rome  and  Florence  instead  of  attend- 

va&tacesofposition  and  arrangement  in  a  battle;  Ing  to  his  duties,  he  threw  up  his  commission, 

coup  00  grdtse^  a  kiQing  stroke,  finishing  the  tor-  bnt  r^oined  the  army  just  before  the  battle 

nents  of  the  victim ;  eovp  de  thidtre^  a  sudden  of  Wagram,  after  which,  however,  he  left  it 

change  In  the  action ;  e(ntpde9oU%Lh9Axok»oi  entirely.    While  in  Florence,  he  had  disco v- 

the  sun ;   eoup  €PiUUj  a  sudden,  arbitrary,  and  ered   in  the  Laurentian  library  an  unedited 

forable  measure  in  politics,  used  mostly  for  the  manuscript  of  Longos,  **  Daphnis  and  Chloe," 

violent  overtiirow  of  a  constitution.  which  he  published  in  Greek  and  French  in 

COUPON  (Fr.  eot^^er^  to  cut),  an  interest  1810.  Having,  however,  in  coi>yin^  the  manu- 
eertiftcate  attached  to  the  bottom  of  bonds  on  script,  accidentally  blotted  it  with  mk,  he  was 
which  the  interest  is  pi^able  at  particular  pe-  accused  of  doing  so  purposely,  and  ultimate- 
nods.  There  are  as  many  of  these  certificates  ly  expelled  from  Tuscany,  while  the  27  remain- 
as  there  are  payments  to  be  made,  and  at  each  ing  copies  of  the  52  he  had  printed  were  seized 
payment  one  of  them  is  cut  off  and  delivered  by  the  Tuscan  government  This  proceeding 
to  the  payer.                                                     .  was  probably  prompted  by  Courier^s  castigation 

GOuRAYEB,  Pderbb  Fbakqois  ie,  a  Roman  of  the  Florentine  library  authorities  in  a  spirited 
Cathf^io  eedesiastic,  bom  in  Yemon,  Norman-  letter  addressed  to  M.  Renouard,  and  prefixed  to 
dy,  1681,  died  in  England,  1776.  He  had  tdcen  his  Longus.  Cn  his  final  return  to  France  in 
refoge  in  England  (1728)  in  conseouence  of  a  1814,  he  married,  at  the  age  of  42,  a  young  lady 
'^D^ence  of  English  Onlinations."  which  he  of  18,  a  daughter  of -his  friend,  the  Hellenist 
bad  published  (1728)  as  a  result  of  the  convio-  Clavier.  The  restoration  gave  him  opportuni- 
tioDs  to  which  he  was  brought  by  a  correspond-  ties  of  trying  his  strength  in  politics.  He  de-^ 
ence  with  Arohbtshop  Wake.  The  correspond-  nounced  the  follies  of  the  new  administration 
ace  took  place  while  Courayer  was  canon  of  in  numerous  pamphlets,  which  produced  a  stroDs 
8t  Grenevidve,  and  professor  of  theology  and  impression  upon  the  public  mind,  but  involved 
pfailosopby.  •  The  univenilty  of  Oxford  confer-  Courier  in  troubles  with  the  government,  and 
red  on  him  the  title  of  doctor  of  laws,  and  he  was  arrested  on  several  occasions.  His  most 
Qnsen  Caroline  settled  a  pension  of  £200  on  effective  pamphlet.  Pamphlet  de$  pamphlets^ 
hm  for  a  French  translation  of  Father  Paul's  appeared  in  1824,  and  was  called  by  his  biog- 
^History  of  the  Council  of  Trent."  He  also  rapher,  Armand  Carrel,  *'  the  last  note  of  the 
translated  81eidan*s  ^*  History  of  the  Reforma-  expiring  swan,''  for  during  the  spring  of  the 
tion,'*  and  wrote  several  theological  works.  He  following  year  he  was  found  shot  near  his 
entertained  many  religious  opinions  oontraiy  country  seat  Five  years  later  it  wsis  ascertain- 
to  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  church  df  ed  that  he  had  been  murdered  by  his  game- 
Bome,  but  dedared  himself,  two  years  before  keeper,  Fremont,  who  had  died  of  apoplexy, 
his  death,  still  a  member  of  her  commonion.  but  no  clue  was  discovered  to  the  motive  whidi 
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prompted  him  to  the  deed.    Oourier^s  pam-  K.  de  Brevern,  who  resides  in  Ifitan,  while  the 

phlets  are  masterpieces  of  St  vie.  They  have  been  general  direction  of  affairs  devolves  .npon  the 

published,  together  with  his  translations  from  governor-general  of  the  Baltic  provinces^  in  1869 

die  Greek  and  other  works,  in  Baris,  1884,  in  Prince  Itdiski. 

4  vols.,  and  reprinted  by  Didot  in  1  vol.  The  COURT  (Lat.  eurta^  the  senate  honse),  in  the 
best  edition  of  his  translation  of  Longus  is  that  early  middle  ages,  the  feudal  lord  and  his  fam- 
of  1825.  ily,  with  their  companions  and  servants — ^all  the 
COURLAND,  or  Kublakd,  one  of  the  Baltic  persons,  collectively  regarded,  who  occupied  the 
provinces  of  Russia  in  Europe,  bounded  N.  by  various  departments  of  a  feudal  castle.  After 
the  gulf  of  Riga  and  Livonia,  £.  by  the  govern-  the  rise  of  the  modem  monarchies  the  name 
ment  of  Vitepsk,  8.  by  that  of  Kovno,  and  W.  by  was  given  by  preeminence  to  the  family  of  the 
the  Baltic  sea ;  area,  10,608  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  sovereign  and  their  attendants,  the  residents  in 
539,270.  The  face  of  the  country  is  level,  but  the  royal  palace.  Pomp  and  obeisance  had 
interspersed  with  soyie  hills,  the  highest  of  waited  on  the  ancient  Roman  and  oriental  mas* 
which  has  an  elevation  of  700  feet.  The  pro v*  ters  of  empires,  and  when  Charlemagne  founded 
ince  contains  a  great  many  forests,  especially  the  empire  of  the  West  he  adopted  the  titles 
of  pine  and  fir,  and  there  are  said  to  be  no  and  ceremonial  which  were  in  use  in  the  palace 
lesff  than  800  lakes  and  ponds,  beside  a  large  of  the  emperors  of  Constantinople.  The  mar- 
number  of  small  streams  and  brooks,  and  sev-  riage  of  the  emperor  Otho  II.  with  the  Byzan- 
eral  rivers.  Among  the  larger  rivers  are  the  tine  princess  Theophania,  also  contributed  to 
DOna,  Aa,  and  Windan.  The  soil  is  not  rich,,  spread  in  Europe  the  usages  of  the  imperial 
but  when  properly  tilled  is  productive.  The  court  of  the  Orient  The  eoun  plenUretyWhieti 
principal  products  are  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  followed  the  establishment  of  royal  over  feudal 
peas,  beans,  hemp,  flax,  and  linseed.  Clay,  supremacy,  were  assemblages  of  all  the  nobility 
iron,  lime,  and  gypsum  are  found,  and  are  of  the  kingdom  around  the  monarch.  Charles 
wrought  to  some  extent.  The  manufactures  Y.  in  vain  sought  to  introduce  permanently  into 
are  unimportant.  The  province  is  formed  of  the  German  courts  the  severe  and  stately  man- 
tibe  old  duchies  of  Courland  and  Semigallia,  ners  of  the  Spanish ;  and  the  Spanish  reverencea 
united  with  the  ancient  bishoprio  of  Pilten,  and  bending  of  the  knee  were  soon  succeeded 
and  the  district  of  Polangen,  which  once  form-  by  the  ffishion  of  merely  bowing  the  head.  The 
ed  part  of  the  duchy  of  Lithuania.  It  is  divid-  Frendi  court,  as  organized  by  Francis  L,  became 
ed  into  5  arrondissements,  each  of  which  is  sub-  a  model  of  politeness  and  taste  to  all  Europe, 
divided  into  2  cwtaincies.  It  has  2  shipping  Afirmiug  that  *^  a  court  without  ladies  is  a  year 
porta,  libau  and  Windau.  Capital,  Mitau.  The  without  spring,  and  a  spring  without  roaes," 
predominant  religion  is  Protestantism,  and  the  this  monarch  mtroduced  more  of  eleganoe  and 
ecclesiastical  affairs  are  conducted  by  the  consis-  freedom  into  society,  and  substituted  the  spirit 
tory  of  Mitau.  There  are  about  15,000  members  of  gallantry  for  that  of  courtesy.  A  distinction 
ofthe  Greek  church  and45,000  Roman  Catholics^  was  made  between  the  severe  manners  of  the 
who  together  possess  but  19  churches,  and  are  palace  and  the  freer  etiquette  allowed  in  the 
subject  respectively  to  the  bishops  of  Scunogitia  field  and  in  travelling.  The  French  court  ob- 
and  Pskof  There  are  also  many  Jews,  Poles^  tained  its  hi^est  prestige  for  wit  and  grace 
Russians,  and  various  residents  of  other  nationS|  under  Louis  Al  V.  In  Eng^d,  the  courts  of 
among  whom  are  the  Erewincks,  a  race  of  Fin-  Elizabeth  and  Queen  Anne  have  been  most 
lush  descent.  The  nobility  and  the  city  popula-  illustrious  for  the  learned  and  witty  men  that 
tion,  and  the  higher  classes  generally,  are  of  Ger-  attended  them,  and  that  of  Charles  II.  was 
man  descent,  while  the  peasantry  and  the  lower  most  famous  for  its  gayety.  The  court  tan  is 
classes  are  chiefly  of  Lettish  origin.  Courland  any  peculiarity  of  manner  imitated  from  the 
wtu  ruled  for  a  long  time  by  sovereign  dukes,  personal  habit  of  the  sovereign.  The  Spanish 
as  a  dependency  of  the  Polish  crown.  By  the  language  was  spoken  in  the  German  imperial 
marriage  in  1710  of  Duke  Frederic  William  court  till  about  the  end  of  the  16th  century; 
with  the  princess  Anna  of  Russia,  the  influence  when  it  was  succeeded  by  the  Itahan.  Near 
of  that  empire  became  predominant  in  Courland.  the  end  of  the  17th  century  the  French  had  be- 
lt was  strengthened  in  the  following  year,  when  come  the  usual  court  language  in  all  the  coun- 
after  the  duke^s  deatii  Anna  was  appointed  tries  on  the  continent,  but  about  the  be^nnins 
regent,  under  the  protection  of  Peter  the  Great,  of  the  present  century  was  partially  succeedea 
After  Annans  accession  to  the  Russian  throne  in  by  the  German  in  most  of  the  German  courts. 
1780,  her  unde  Ferdinand  officiated  as  duke  of  — The  right  of  admittance  or  presentation  at 
Courland  until  his  death  in  1787.  Subsequently  court  belonged  originally  only  to  the  nobility, 
the  duchy  was  ruled  by  Annans  favorite,  tiie  It  was  extended  alBO  to  the  higher  clergy,  imd  to 
adventurer  Biron,  who  died  in  1772,  and  be-  some  distinguished  persons,  as  great  artists  or 
queathed  it  to  his  eldest  son  Peter.  The  latter,  scholars,  whose  accomplishments  were  regarded 
failing  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  country,  was  as  giving  *them  personal  nobility.  The  reign 
obliged  to  'cede  Courland  to  Catharine  II.  in  of  Frederic  the  Great  and  tiie  period  of  the 
1795.  Since  that  time  it  has  formed  part  of  French  revolution  relaxed  the  conditions  of 
Russia,  though  retaining  some  ancient  privileges,  presentation,  though  Kapoleon  in  his  newim* 
The  civil  governor  of  Courland  is  now  (1859)  perial  court  reviv€^  idl  the  dignities  and  strict- 
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ness  of  ceremonial  which  had  existed  imder  the  penrisory  power  for  the  correction  of  the  errors 
old  regime.  The  precedence  of  diplomatic  agents  of  inferior  tribonals.  The  assemblies  of  ^e 
and  others  at  court  is  determined  partly  by  the  people,  both  the  centuriata  and  trilmta,  had  in- 
relative  rank  of  states,  important  republics,  as  deed  a  judicial  power^  but  it  was  exercised  in 
the  United  States  and  Switzerland,  receiving  the  hearing  of  cases  in  the  first  instance,  and 
the  same  honors  as  kingdoms ;  and  partly  by  those  chiefly  of  persons  charged  with  capital 
the  degree  of  relationship  to  the  sovereign,  since  offences.  Bat  in  civil  causes  (Judieia  privata) 
nearly  all  the  European  dynasties  are  united  to  there  was  not  properly  an  appeal  from  the  jndg- 
each  other  by  family  ties.  ment  of  the  prtetor,  or  of  the  judges  (or  more 
COURT,  in  law,  an  institation  having  a  two-  properly  juries)  appointed  1»y  him.  The  near- 
fold  object,  viz. :  the  conservation  of  public  est  approach  to  it  was  the  power  exercised  by 
order  by  the  suppreasion  of  violence  and  crime,  the  praetor  in  certain  cases  of  setting  aside  the 
and  the  adjudication  of  disputes  on  civil  mat-  sentence  of  thidjudices  for  fraod,  and  so  the  as- 
ters between  the  individaals  constituting  a  com-  sistance  of  the  tribunes  tiuis  sometimes  invoked 
munity.  The  first  of  these  is  most  prominent  against  the  corrupt  conduct  of  the  prffitor  him- 
in  a  rude  state  of  society;  the  latter,  in  an  self.  Under  the  imperial  government  an  ap- 
advanced  stage  of  civilization.  In  the  farlier  peal  was  allowed  from  all  inferior  judges  to  the 
and  ruder  condition,  the  laws  have  principal  emperor,  which  was  in  £iict  usually  heard  by  a 
reference  to  protection  from  personal  violence,  court  composed  of  the  chief  officers  of  state  and 
and  the  judicial  function  is  chiefly  exercised  distinguished  jurists.  Even  this  court  was  not, 
in  rendering  speedy  justice  to  the  offenders,  however,  strictly  subject  to  the  rules  which  are 
Another  peculiar  distinction  is  also  observable  in  modem  times  deemed  essential  to  an  ap- 
in  the  administration  of  laws  at  the  diffiarent  pellate  court.  It  not  only  decided  cases  brought 
periods  above  referred  to.  In  the  earlier,  it  is  oefore  it  by  appeal  from  the  final  judgments  of 
vested  iu  the  executive,  which  at  that  time  inferior  tribunals,  but  would  take  original  juris- 
b  usually  the  sole  constituent  of  the  govern-  diction  in  many  cases  while  they  were  pending 
ment^  and  this  continues  to  be  die  character-  before  a  subordinate  court,  and  not  merely 
istic  of  every  nation  whose  advance  beyond  made  decisions  (decreta)  in  such  cases,  but  also 
semi-barbarism  is  arrested,  or  whenever  from  gave  opinions  (reicripta)  to  magistrates  or  pri- 
a  state  of  partial  civilization  it  returns  again  vate  persons  upon  questions  proposed  by  them. 
to  its  original  rude  condition.  Such  was  the  — ^In  the  constitution  of  judicial  tribunals  under 
primitive  administration  of  laws  in  the  states  modem  European  governments  there  has  been 
of  Greece ;  the  king  or  chief  of  a  people  was  a  great  advance  beyond  the  Roman  in  all  of 
not  merely  a  military  leader,  but  also  a  judge ;  the  particulars  which  we  have  named  above 
and  this  is  now  die  case*  in  oriental  au^ra^  as  appertaining  to  the  administration  of  law. 
cies,  with  only  the  modification  that  where  the  The  separation  of  the  judicial  from  executive 
territorial  jurisdiction  is  large,  as  in  Turkey  functions  has  become  gradually  recognized  as 
or  Persia,  uie  laws  are  administered  by  depu-  a  political  principle.  In  England  it  was  asserted 
tiea»  but  who,  in  like  manner  as  the  sovereign  at  an  early  period  for  the  protection  of  personal 
of  a  small  state,  each  wi^in  his  respective  freedom  against  royal  power,  but  it  was  imper- 
diatiict,  perform  the  fhnctions  of  executive  fectly  carried  into  effect  until  within  the  last  2 
and  judicial  officers.  A  third  circumstance  centuries,  when  the  tenure  of  judicial  office  was 
may  be  obsored,  viz. :  that  in  the  earlier  pe-  made  independent  of  the  pleasure  of  the  kixig. 
nod  a  large  discretion  is  exercised  in  judicial  The  clause  of  Magna  Oharta,  CamimLniaplaeita 
proceedings.  The  laws  being  few,  cases  will  nan  sequentur  curiam  nostram,  sed  teneantur  in 
ooeor  that  are  not  provided  for ;  and  again,  per-  aliqvjo  loco^  though  seemingly  intended  for  the 
mmtl  security  being  the  chief  object  had  in  mere  convenience  of  suitors,  by  prescribing  a 
view,  summary  jusdce  is  naturally  preferred  to  certain  place  for  the  trial  of  their  causes,  in- 
the  more  tardy  form  <tf  proceeding  which  would  stead  of  compelling  them  to  travel  about  with 
be  involved  by  a  regard  to  the  rules  of  evi-  their  witnesses  wherever  the  aula  regis  held  by 
denoe  which  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  so-  the  king  in  person  might  be,  in  reality  had  the 
dety  are  deemed  essential ;  indeed,  these  rules  effect  of  breaking  up  that  court,  and  ultimately 
are  an  after  growth,  and  require  a  long  expe-  of  establishing  tiie  several  courts  of  common 
rieoiee  and  an  intellectnal  habit  to  develop. —  pleas,  king's  bench,  and  exchequer,  presided 
The  Roman  consuls  were  at  first  executive  and  over  by  justices  appointed  for  that  puipose. 
judicial  magistrates.  The  progress  of  the  peo-  The  king's  bench  alone,  which  retained  jurisdic- 
ple  in  dvDization  was  indicated  by  their  de-  tion  of  criminal  cases,  continued  for  some  time 
mandof  some  check  upon  the  arbitrary  judg-  afterward  to  be  migratory,  whence  the  com- 
ment of  the  consuls  in  their  judicial  capacity,  mon  form  of  process  returnable  to  that  court 
whidi  led  to  tiie  compilation  of  the  laws  of  the  was  ubicumque  fuerimus  ;  and  this  prevailed 
12  tables;  a  still  fhrUier  advance  was  shown  in  after  the  court  became  fixed  like  the  others  at 
the  separation  6t  the  judicial  from  the  consular  Westminster,  and  its  itinerancy  was  but  a  mere 
office,  and  the  -appointment  of  the  prestor.  But  legal  fiction.  But  the  judges  of  all  these  courts 
although  the  Roman  mind  was  eminently  legal,  were  appointed  by  the  king,  and  could  be  re- 
it  did  not  during  the  enstence  of  the  republic  moved  by  him  at  will ;  and  this  power  of  re- 
attain  U>  a  clear  idea  of  the  importance  of  a  su-  moval  continued  until  by  statute  13  William  III. 
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(1701)  it  was  enacted  that  the  oommissionB  of  oonrt  the  person  charged  with  the  wrong.  This 
the  judges  should  be  piamdiu  Be  hens  geeeerintf  was  called  the  common  law  side  of  the  court. 
instead  of  durante  bmepUmto  as  formerly,  and  The  old  forms  of  process  and  proceeding  pecn- 
that  thej  should  be  removable  only  npon  an  ad-  liar  to  these  courts  have  been  recently  abrogated, 
dress  of  both  houses  of  pariiament.    The  chan-  but  the  jurisdiction  acquired  by  them  remains. 
oellor  alone,  who  presides  over  the  department  Substantially  the  same  process  and  mode  of 
of  equity,  is  sulrjeot  to  remoTsl  at  the  pleasure  pleading  is  now  used  in  the  three  courts,  by 
of  the  king,  and  his  office  is  held  entirely  by  a  stat.  2  William  lY.,  c.  89  (1882),  and  other  acts, 
political  tenure.    There  are  4  courts  of  original  the  provisions  of  all  which  are  included  in  the 
and  general  jurisdiolion,  viz* :  the  king^s  bench,  more  general  revision  by  stat.  15  and  16  Yic,  c' 
common  plef^  exchequer,  and  ohancery.  These  70  (1852),  and  17  and  18  Yic,  c.  125  (1854).    As 
may  be  considered  the  outgrowth  of  the  com-  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  ^e  jurisdiction  of 
mon  law,  though  according  to  a  popular  mode  the  court  of  dbancery,  see  article  Chakobkt. 
of  expreenon  obancevy  Is  distinguished  from  From  all  these  courts  an  appeallies  to  the  house 
the  otiier  three,  as  if  not  of  common  law  origin,  of  lords.    There  are,  however,  some  intermedi- 
but  the  equity^  administored  in  that  court  was  ate  appeals.   From  each  of  the  three  courts  it  has 
chiefly  indigenous.    The  ecclesiastical  and  admi-  been  k>ng  the  practice  to  adjourn  cases  of  great 
raltycourts,  on  the  other  hand,  derive  theirmode  importance,  before  judgment,  to  the  court  of 
of  administeringlaw  from  aforeign  Bource,thou^  exchequer  chamber,  consisting  of  the  barons  of 
the  limit  of  their  respective  jurisdictions  is  pre-  the  exchequer,  the  chancellor,  lord  treasurer,  and 
scribed  by  acts  of  parliament,  or  by  long  usage,  justices  of  the  king's  bench  and  common  pleas, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  founded  upon  statute.  There  is  also  an  appeal,  in  certain  cases  after 
The  court  of  king's  bench,  in  the  distribution  of  final  judgment,  to  the  same  court  (in  which  cases 
judicial  powers  upon  the  breaking  up  of  the  an-  on  appefu  the  judges  of  the  oourt  from  which  the 
dent  aula  regis,  retained,  as  we  have  mentioned,  appeal  is  taken  do  not  sit),  and  from  that  court 
jurisdiction  of  crfaninal  cases ;  but  to  this  was  an  appeal  lies  to  the  house  of  lords ;  and  so  in  all 
added  all  that  dass  of  cases  which,  though  in  other  cases  which  are  not  reviewed  in  the  court 
reality  dvil  actions  between  private  citizens,  of  exchequer  chamber.    Oases  in  chancery  are 
yet,  as  they  involved  an  allegation  of  force  (as  usually  heard  in  the  first  instance  before  the 
in  actions  for  trespass,  where  the  act  complain-  master  of  the  rolls  or  a  vice-chancellor,  fr^m 
ed  of  was  alleged  te  have  beoi  done  f^itffarmM),  whom  an  appeal  lies  to  the  chancellor  (with 
were  deemed  ^uoti  criminal.    But  nowithstand-  whom  two  lords  justices  have  been  recently 
ing  this  narrow  limit  of  its  cognizance  of  dvil  assodated  for  the  hearing  of  appeals),  and  from 
oases,  it  remained  in  one  sense  the  highest  court  them  to  the  house  of  lords.    A  writ  of  error,  it 
in  the  realm.    It  has  always  been  the  represen-  is  said,  may  also  issue  from  the  king's  bench  to 
tative  of  the  king's  prerogative,  has  exercised  the  common  pleas,  but  it  eeems  to  have  been 
authority  over  all  other  common  law  courts  so  rarely  used.    The  trial  of  all  common  law  causes 
far  as  to  restrain  them  within  their  proper  ju-  in  the  first  instance  is  before  itinerant  or  circuit 
risdiction  by  writ  of  prohibition,  and  has  always  judges,  one  of  whom  must  be  a  justice  of  one  of 
exerdsed  summary  power,  in  all  cases  not  other-  the  superior  courts  of  Westminster,  which  judges 
wise  provided  for,  to  compel  inferior  courts  and  are  sent  annually  into  every  county^  of  the  king- 
magistrates  to  do  their  duty.    By  a  fiction  of  dom  for  the  trial  of  civil  and  criminal  cases 
law.  it  has  also  acquired  juris^ction  over  aU  which  are  to  be  brought  before  a  jury.     They 
dvil  cases  except  actions  relating  to  red  estete,  were  first  appointed  m  the  reign  of  Henry  II., 
and  may  in  one  form  of  action,  viz..  ^ectment,  and  were  then  called  justices  in  eyre  (justiciarii 
even  tiy  titles  to  land;  which  fiction  consists  in  itmere\  but  are  now  designated  as  justices  of 
of  an  aUegation  in  pleading  that  the  defendant  assize  and  nisi  prius.    Their  commission  also  an- 
has  been  arrested  upon  process  of  that  court  for  thorizes  them  to  try  all  criminal  cases,  which 
a  trespass^  whereupon  the  plaintiff  complains  part  of  their  duties  is  expressed  by  the  old  law 
against  him  for  another  and  the  real  cause  of  phrases  of  oyer  and  terminer  (to  hear  and  de- 
action.    The  court  of  common  pleas  had  origi-  termine),  and  general  gaol  delivery ;  the  for- 
nally  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  all  merely  civil  ac-  mer  relating  to  cases  upon  which  an  indictment 
tions  not  involving  any  criminal  offence,  and  it  is  found  by  a  grand  jury  at  the  same  circuit,  the 
still  retains  sole  cognizance  of  actions  relating  to  latter  to  indictments  previously  found   tipoii 
realty  except  ejectment,  which,  as  before  men-  which  there  had  been  an  arrest  and  imprison- 
tioned,  may  be  also  brought  in  the  king*s  bench,  ment  of  the  parties  indicted.    The  commissions 
The  business  of  the  court  of  exchequer  was  ori-  of  assize  and  nisi  prius  relate  to  civil  causes, 
ginally  the  collection  of  debts  due  to  the  crown,  Assize  in  the  old  English  law  was  the  name  ap- 
the  proceeding  for  which  was  by  bill,  somewhat  plied  to  the  trial  of  issues  relating  to  the  free- 
in  the  nature  of  a  bill  in  chancery,  whence  this  hold,  by  a  species  of  jury  called  reco^itors, 
was  called  the  equity  side  of  the  court;  but  juris-  who  were  allowed  to  decide  upon  thevp  own 
diction  was  obtained  of  all  personal  actions  by  personal  knowledge  without  the  examination  of 
a  fiction,  viz.,  an  allegation  that  the  king's  debt-  witnesses ;  in  modem  law  the  term  designates 
or  hath  suffered  an  injury  whereby  he  is  less  issues  in  actions  relating  to  real  estate.     NiH 
able  to  pay  his  debt,  quo  minm  euffieiens  exietit^  privs  is  a  phrase  in  the  writ  issued  to  the  slier- 
whereupon  he  was  allowed  to  implead  in  this  iff  for  the  sunmioning  of  a  jury,  by  which  he  is 
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eomntanded  to  bring  them  Wore  the  court  at  reTolati<»L    Henry  11.  established  preBideneeB 
Westminster  at  a  certain  day  in  term,  unless  be-  (prendiaux)  in  the  principal  cities,  reserving 
fore  that  time  the  justices  of  assize  should  come  to  the  parienunU  only  the  more  connderable 
into  hi8  coonty ;  alid  as  the  lastioes  according-  causes  and  inspection  of  the  inferior  courts, 
ly  come^  the  eAienff  retnms  the  writ  at  the  court  The  parlemenU^  which  originally  consisted  of 
tSfasslxea. — In  France,  the  administration  of  Jus»  the  peers  of  France,  were  finally  composed  of 
tioe,  whioh  originally  belonged  to  and  was  ex*  lawyers  appointed  by  the  king.     They  were 
endsed  by  the  enzerains  or  tendal  lords  in  per-  abolished  in  1790,  and  in  their  palce,  so  fsur  as 
son,  was,  by  a  process  similar  to  what  took  place  respected  appellate  Jurisdiction,  was  substituted 
in  England,  vested  in  certain  officers  appointed  the  court  of  cassation.    This  court  was  com- 
for  that  purpose,  who  at  first  were  co&sidered  posed  of  52  judges,  who,  by  the  charte  wmUr 
as  the  mere  deputies  of  the  suzerain,  but  were  tutiondls  of  1814,  received  their  appointment 
afterward  recognized  as  having  independent  of-  from  the  king,  but  were  not  removable*    1M- 
fidal  functions^    One  peculiarity  prevailed  in  bunals  of  appeal  were  iSEeated  a  f&w  years 
■U  the  seigniories^  viz.,  that  whether  the  sei-  after  the  establidmient  of  the  court  of  cassa^ 
gneur  or  his  deputy,  or  the  latter  judicial  magis-  tion  (1802),  which  after  the  restoration  were 
trate  (under  &e  name  of  baUH),  presided,  it  was  called  eaurg  royaUs^  and  under  Kapoleon  III. 
necessary  for  the  adjudication  of  any  question  eounimpSriaUt,    The  exact  limits  of  the  juris- 
to  call  together  the  principal  vassaJs,  who  in  diction  of  the  latter  courto  and  of  the  court  of 
&ct  constituted  a  courts  although  at  first  they  cassation  are  not  defined  with  much  precision, 
were  spoken  of  rather  as  advisers  of  the  sei-  The  court  of  cassation,  which  now  consists  of 
gneur  than  as  judges ;  but  afterward,  when  the  45  judges,  8  vice-premdents,  and  a  president,  is 
bsillies  held  the  courts,  they  were  obliged  to  divided  into  8  cluunbers,  viz. :  a  chamber  of  re- 
submit every  case  to  the  Judgment  of  the  assem*  quests,  a  chamber  of  civil,  and  a  chamber  of 
U^  vassals,  who  then  began  to  be  called  peers,  criminal  cassation.  Demands  in  cassation  (appli- 
These  courts  decided  all  questions  between  the  cations  for  reversal  of  judgment)  are  first  h^urd 
vasBids  themselves  or  between  vassal  and  sei-  by  the  chamber  of  requests,  which  either  rejects 
gneur,  except  that  in  the  latter  class  of  cases  such  them  or  sends  them  to  one  of  the  other  chambers 
questions  were  excluded  as  invloved  a  contest  to  be  adjudicated.    The  appeal  to  the  eaurs  im- 
between  the  seigneur  and  the  vassals  generally,  pMcUea  is  directiy  from  the  tribunals  of  first  in- 
which  questions  were  brought  before  tiie  suzer-  stance,  tribunawB  ewil  ^ammdissementy  which 
ain  or  superior  lord  of  whom  the  seigneur  held,  are  the  same  that  were  estebliahed  in  1790  under 
In  other  cases,  where  the  seigneur  reftised  to  de*  tiie  name  of  iribunaux  de  dUtriU, — ^This  brief 
dd&or  interfimd  with  the  proper  administration  review  of  the  courts  of  the  two  oountries  of  £u- 
of  right,  an  appeal  was  often  made  to  the  su-  rope  most  celebrated  for  their  Jurisprudence, 
perior  lord ;  and  so  also  for  an  unjust  judgment^  will  sufficiently  iUustrato  how  far  they  ftilfil 
probably,  however,  only  in  a  case  of  flsgrant  vio-  the  conditions  of  a  sound  administration  of  jus- 
Istion  of  right.    The  former  appeal  was  called  tice  in  two  particulars,  viz. :  freedom  from  ex- 
ea  d^ui  as  droit,,  the  latter  en  /anx  jugemmt,  ecutive  control,  and  a  due  regard  to  the  correo- 
Ih  either  case,  however,  the  ground  of  the  ap-  tion  of  errors  by  a  review  of  the  &8t  judgment 
peal  was  some  misconduct  of  the  seigneur  or  Ms  in  an  appellate  court.     There  are,  however, 
representative,  and  not  strictiy  for  a  review  of  other  important  considerations  to  which  we 
a  case  iiurly  conducted.    But  instead  of  such  may  properly  advert.    Judges  should  be  inde> 
sppealfthe  vassal  who  thought  himself  aggrieved  pendent  not  only  of  executive  influoice,  but 
1^  the  Judgment  of  his  seigneur  could  <£allenge  also  of  all  personal  responsibility  toHtigant  psr- 
1dm  to  combat,  first  renouncing  fealty  to  him.  ties.    There  is  a  singular  feature  in  the  French 
From  these  seigneurial  courts  subsequentiy  gre^jv  law  which  indicates  either  a  low  state  of  judi- 
np  titA  parl&maUs.    There  was  at  nrst  but  one,  cial  integrity  or  an  entire  oversight  of  an  im- 
viz^  the  court  of  the  kiuff.    The  first  Gapetian  portant  principle  of  Jurisprudence.    By  a  pro- 
sovereigns  created  4  grand  baiUiages  to  hear  ap-  ceeding  called  prue  d  partU,  which  has  been 
pesls  firom  aU  judgmento  rendered  in  the  courto  recogidze4  fW)m  an  early  period,  a  judge  is  lia- 
of  the  seigneurs^  and  to  judge. in  the  first  in-  ble  to  be  sued  by  the  party  asptinst  whom  he 
stance  where  there  was  a  conflict  of  Jurisdic-  has  rendered  judgment.    The  did  rule  was,  that 
tjon ;  but  these  tribunals  were  not  uniformly  he  could  be  made  responsible  only  when  the 
acknowledged,  and  the  vassals  still  resorted  to  judgment  was  without  excuse  (doit  itreaffectee 
the  oonrt  of  the  king.    In  consequence  of  the  .  €t  inexeuioble) ;  by  an  ordinance  of  Francis  I. 
iceumnlation  of  business,  and  the  great  expense  '  (1540)  a  Judge  was  not  liable  except  for  firaud 
of  attending  upon  that  court  at  various  places,  or  extortion  (sHl  n'y  «  dol^  froms^  ou  eon^ 
Philip  the  Fair,  by  an  edict  in  1302,  made  the  cussion).     Still  he  was  subject  to  a  suit  for 
titdag  of  the  court  permanent  at  Paris.    He  damages,  and  several  old  writers  commented 
sho  established  a|Nir2sm^t  for  Laoffuedoc.  The.  strongly  upon  the  peril  to  society  in  sulject- 
aekijmer  of  Normandy  was  fixed  at  Bouen  ing  judges  to  such  a  liability,  especially  for 
permanently  by  Louis  XII.,  and  was  entitied  by  jodgmeuto  in  criminal  proceedings.    But  not- 
Frandls  L  a  c(nir  de  parUmeiU.    Others  were  withstanding  these  remonstrances,  theproceed- 
tfterwaid  established,  and  these  courto  con-  ing  has  always  been  and  still  is  allowea.    Mer- 
tzBOfid  to  be  the  appellato  tribunals  until  the  lin  menticms  a  number  of  oaseB  in  which  the 
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Jadge  wonid  be  hold  respoDmble,  among  which  ment  alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  him 
are :  1,  arresting  a  person  withont  proper  com-  while  governor.     Lord  Mansfield  said,  if  it 
plaint,  except  in  case  of  flagrant  crime  (hora  le  had  been  done  judicially  it  wonld  have  been  a 
eat  de  flagrant  dSUt) ;  2,  arrest  withont  proof^  complete  bar  to  the  action,  but  as  governor  he 
or  for  an  offence  which  was  not  punishable  by  had  no  sndh  exemption,  and  he  mentioned  sev- 
imprisonment ;  8,  where  the  Judge  has  exceed-  eral  cases  of  naval  officers  in  the  British  service 
ed  his  power  by  taking  cognizance  of  a  matter  against  whom  actions  had  been  brought  and 
withont  havinff  jurisdiction ;  4,  evoking  a  case  damages  recovered  for  acts  done  by  them  of- 
from  an  inferior  tribunal  under  pretext  of  an  fidally  in  foreign  parts.    There  was  an  intei^ 
appeal,  and  then  not  disposing  of  it.    The  pro-  esting  discussion  of  this  subject  in  the  courts 
lisions  of  the  code  of  dvil  procedure  lack  pre-  of  the  state  of  New  York  in  the  case  of  Yates 
cision.  The  cases  of  priie  apartie  are:  1,  for  m.  Lansing,  which  was  an  action  against  the 
fraud  or  extortion,  in  the  langua^  of  the  ordi-  chancellor  and  the  English  doctrine  was  fully 
nance  of  Francis  L;  2,  where  it  is  expressly  considered  and  sustained.  (6  Johnson's  Rep.  282; 
prescribed  by  law ;  8,  where  the  law  has  de-  9  id.  875.)    The  same  exemptbn  from  private 
clared  judges  liable  for  damages ;  4,  if  the  judge  suit  on  account  of  judicial  acts  which  is  given 
has  denied  justice.    (Code  de  prieidure^  §  605.)  to  judges  is  also  extended  to  jurors,  who,  by  the 
The  English  law,  on  the  contrary,  affords  an  Englidb  and  American  law,  are  judges  of  facts. — 
ample  protection  to  Jud^.    The  rule  is,  that  no  Another  important  requisite  for  the  proper  ad- 
private  suit  will  lie  af^amst  judges  of  a  court  of  ministration  of  law  is  certainty  in  the  rules  of  de- 
general  jurisdiction,  either  for  error  of  judgment  cision.    A  discretionary  power  has  been  shown 
or  even  for  misconduct  in  their  judicial  funo-  by  common  experience  to  be  unsafe,  however 
tions ;  and  the  same  protection  is  extended  to  specious  the  idea  may  be  of  determining  each 
fudges  of  courts  of  inferior  jurisdiction  when  act-  case  noon  its  own  equity.  A  general  rule,  known 
mg  within  the  limit  of  their  authority.   For  offi-  beforenand  and  rigidly  adhered  to,  is  preferable 
01^  corruption,  or  other  criminal  conduct,  a  judge  to  an  oscillating  and  precarious  judgment,  al- 
maybe  impeached  and  removed  frt>m office,  and  though  cases  of  individual  hardship  will  ooour 
IB  also  liable  to  be  proceeded  against  by  indict-  in  the  application  of  such  rules.    There  will, 
ment;  but  no  other  redress  b  allowed  to  a  however,  be  cases  not  foreseen  or  provided  for; 
enutor  who  may  have  sustained  injury  by  sudi  in  respect  to  these,  shall  the  judges  exercise  a  dis- 
misconduct.   If,  however,  a  judge  having  a  lim-  cretionary  power,  or  should  there  be  a  judica- 
ited  jurisdiction  ^ould  exceed  it,  that  is  to  say,  tory  to  take  special  cognizance  of  them,  or  lasUy, 
^ould  undertake  to  act  in  a  matter  not  within  should  legislative  action  be  invoked?   The  Ro- 
his  jurisdiction,  then  he  becomes  liable  to  a  suit  man  prtetors  intermingled  equitable  relief  with 
for  damages^  even  if  it  was  a  mere  mistake  of  their  judicial  decisicMis.    Li  the  English  judi- 
judgment.  Thus  the  court  of  Marshalsea,  which  dal  system  the  court  of  chancery  has  had  an 
had  jurisdiction  only  of  cases  In  which  one  of  exdnnve  but  still  limited  authority  to  give  relief 
the  parties  was  of  the  kine's  household,  or  tres-  in  certain  cases  upon  principles  of  equity  differ- 
passes  committed  within  uie  verge  of  the  court,  ing  from  the  strict  rules  of  law.  Yet  even  in  the 
naving  given  judgment  for  a  debt  of  which  they  administration  of  equity  that  court  soon  became 
had  no  cognizance  and  imprisoned  the  debtor,  bound  by  its  own  precedents,  from  whidti  it  was 
the  judges  and  even  the  ministerial  officers  were  not  at  Uberty  to  depart,  and  the  chancery  law 
all  held  liable  to  damages,  the  proceeding  being  of  England  is  at  this  day  as  well  settied  as  t^e 
eoram  nan  judiee  (case  of  the  Marshusea,  10  law  tu^inistered  in  the  other  courts*    Bacon 
Coke's  Rep.  68);  but  in  tiie  same  case  it  was  proposed  in  his  aphorisms  De  Jtutitia  Uhtoer- 
said  that  where  a  court  has  jurisdiction  of  a  eaUy  that  there  should  be  what  he  calls  prse- 
^)ause  and  proceeds  erroneously,  an  action  will  torian  courts,  having  power  as  well  of  relieving 
not  lie  against  the  party  who  sues  or  against  from  the  rigor  of  the  law  as  of  supplying  the 
the  officer  or  minister  of  the  court.    A  single  defects  of  law,  that  is,  prescribing  the  role  in 
exception  may  possibly  exist  in  respect  to  the  cases  not  otherwise  provided  for  (^^u^.,  lib.  8, 
inmiunitv  given  to  judges  of  courts  of  general  c.  iii.,  aph.  81).    The  English  courts  all  decide 
iurisdiction,  viz. :  where  they  act  extra-judiciid-  according  to  precedents,  or  if  no  former  decision 
fv,  as  in  the  case  mentioned  by  Hawkins :  ^  If  a  can  be  found,  then  by  analogy  to  what  has  be^i 
judge  will  so  far  forget  the  honor  and  dignity  decided  in  similar  cases,  or  upon  some  general 
of  his  post  as  to  turn  solicitor  in  a  cause  in  principle  which  has  been  recognized;  and  in 
which  he  is  to  judge,  and  privately  and  extra-  cases  entirely  new  have  sometimes  sought  aid 
judicially  tamper  with  witnesses  or  kbor  jury-  from  the  Roman  law.    There  is  one  class  of 
men,  he  hath  no  reason  to  complain  if  ne  be  cases,  however,  in  which  positive  law  alone  is 
dealt  with  according  to  the  capacity  to  which  acted  upon,  and  that  is  in  respect  to  crimes 
he  so  basely  degrades  himself.''  The  rule^  how-  and  their  punishment.     Grimes  must  be  de- 
ever,  as  above  stated,  has  been  sustfuned  by  the  .  fined  4>y  law,  which  may  be  either  by  statute 
most  eminent  English  judges.    (See  Groenvelt  or  by  ancient  prescription,  but  courts  have  no 
i».Burwell,  1  Salk.  896;  Miller  f».  Scare,  2  Bla.  power  to  declare  new  crimes;  and  so  in  re- 
Rep.  1141 ;  and  Mostyn  tw.  Fabrigas,  Ck>wp.  gard  to  punishment,  courts  can  enforce   no 
161.)    In  the  case  last  cited,  a  governor  of  Mi-  other  penalty  than  what  has  been  previously 
norca  was  sued  in  England  for  a  fEdse  imprison-  fixed  by  law.    The  parlemenU  of  France  were 
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in  like  maimer  bound  hy  the  arrets  ThglerMfir-  animal  magnetism,  and  of  a  Tariety  of  woirka^ 

toifvs,  rules  of  dedsion  established  in  former  historical,  philosophical,  and  political. 

eases.    On  the  reorganization  of  the  courts  in  OOUBT  MABTIAL,  a  tribnnal  authorized  in 

1790  an  attempt  was  made  to  abrogate  all  power  the  United  States  by  the  articles  of  war,  and  in 

of  deciding  ftom  analogy,  or  even  by  a  resort  England  by  the  mutiny  act,  for  the  trial  of  all 

to  general  principles  of  jnrispmdenoe;  and  all  persons  in  the  army  or  nary  charged  with  mUi- 

cases  not  provided  for  by  express  law  were  tary  offences.    According  to  articles  64  etseq, 

to  be  referred  to  the  national  assembly  for  the  of  the  congressional  act  of  May  29, 1880,  any 

purpose  of  having  snch  law  enacted  as  would  be  general  officer  commanding  an  army,  or  colonel 

applicable  to  the  particular  case.  This  crude  ex-  eommanding  a  separate  department,  may  ap- 

pmment  was  so  unsatisfactory  that  in  the  (7(9c20  point  a  general  court  martial,  except  when 

Ifa^Uwit  it  was  thousht  necessarv  not  only  to  such  officer  or  colonel  shall  be  the  accuser,  in 

restore  to  the  courts  we  power  of  deciding  upon  which  case  the  court  shall  be  appointed  by  the 

graieral  principles  and  analogy,  but  it  was  even  president  of  the  United  States.   A  general  court 

madepenal  to  do  otherwise  {Gods  ITiapoUon,  art  martial  may  consist  of  any  number  of  commis- 

4). — ^The  courts  in  the  United  States  have  a  gen-  sioned  officers  from  5  to  18,  but  shall  not  be 

eral  correspondence  with  the  English  judicial  less  than  18  when  that  number  can  be  con- 

system.    The  modifications  are  chiefly  these :  vened  without  manifest  injury  to  the  service. 

1.  In  tiie  federal  courts,  as  well  as  the  courts  of  The  commanding  officer  decides  as  to  the  num- 

most  of  Hie  states,  the  equity  powers  of  the  her.    Such  a  court  has  no  jurisdiction  over  any 

Engfiflh  ohanoery  have  been  vested  in  the  other  citizen  not  employed  in  military  service.    The 

comiai  though  the  English  system  of  equity  is  sentence  of  the  court  shall. not  be  carried  into 

Btin   aabstantially   administered.    Hence   our  execution  until  the  whole  proceedings  have 

courts  may  be  said  to  have  an  equity  and  a  com-  been  laid  before  the  officer  coounanding  the 

monlaw^e.    2.  Local  circuit  judges  have  been  troops  for  the  time  being.    In  time  of  peace, 

generally  substituted  in  place  of  the  itinerant  no  sentence  extending  to  loss  of  life,  of  the 

or  mai  prins  judges  of  England.    The  judges  of  dismisdon  of  a  commissioned  officer,  and  either 

the  anpreme  court  of  the  United  States  have  in  peace  or  war,  no  sentence  against  a  general 

each  a  certain  territorial  limit  in  which  they  officer,  shall  be  carried  into  execution  until  con- 

respectivdk  act  as  circuit  judges.    Li  t^e  state  firmed  by  the  president  of  the  United  States, 

of  Kew  York  8  judicial  districts  have  been  to  whom,  through  the  secretary  of  war,  the 

established,  and  the  supreme  court  is  const!-  whole  proceedings  shall  be  transmitted.   Every 

tuted  of  4  jud^  in  each  district,  who  in  their  officer  commandmg  a  regiment  or  corps  may  ap- 

respective  mstncts  are  independent,  resembhng  point  a  court  martial  consisting  of  8  commis- 

in  that  respect  t^e  French  parlenMnti^  but  in  sionedofficers,  to  judge  offences  not  capital  com- 

another  reject  they  are  all  members  of  one  mitted  in  his  own  regiment  or  corps.    Such  a 

tribunal,  as  each  judge  is  competent  to  act  in  any  court  martial  may  be  appointed  also  by  the  offi- 

district,  either  by  voluntary  arrangement  with  cers  commanding  garrisons,  forts,  or  barracks. 

tltf  jodges  of  such  district,  or  by  direction  of  But  in  neither  of  the  cases  has  it  power  to  try 

the  governor.    But  the  prevailing  system  in  a  commissioned  officer,  or  to  inflict  penalties 

most  of  the  states  is  the  appointment  of  local  beyond  certain  limitations. 

judges  for  the  trial  of  causes  who  are  uncon-  COURT  OF  LOVE  (Fr.  eour  €Pamaur\  in  me- 

nectod  witii  an  appellate  tribunal.    8.  In  many  disval  France,  a  tribunal  composed  of  ladies 

of  the  states  the  judges  are  elected  like  other  illustrious  for  their  birth  and  talent,  whose  puris- 

public  cheers  by  popular  vote.  diction,  recognized  only  by  courtesy  and  opinion, 

COURT  D£  GflBELTN',  Antoinb,  a  French  extended  over  all  questions  of  gallantry.    Such 

anthor,  bom  in  Nhnesin  1725,  cUed  in  Paris,  courts  existed  from  the  12th  to  the  14th  centu- 

ILijlO,  1784.  Hewasthesonof  AntoineCourt,  ry,  while  tiie  romantic  notions  of  love  which 

and  early  in  life  officiated  for  a  short  time  as  a  characterized  the  ages  of  chivalry  were  pre- 

preacJier.    Snbsequentiy  he  devoted  himself  to  dominant.    The  deci»ons  were  made  according 

the  atody  of  ancient  mythology,  in  which,  as  to  a  code  of  81  articles,  which  have  been  pre- 

in  mftny  other  branches  of  knowledge,  he  was  served  in  a  MS.  entitled  Be  Arte  AmaUnia  et 

deeply  leamed.    He  established  himself  in  Paris  Reprobatione  Amoris,  written  by  Andr6,  royal 

in  1768,  and  between  1775  and  1784  published  chaplain  of  France,  about  1170.    Some  of  the 

the  9  vols,  of  his  great  work  entitied  Ze  monde  troubadours  were  often  present  to  celebrate  the 

primitify  in  which  he  traces  the  history  of  the  proceedings  in  verse,  and  the  songs  of  these 

moral  and  intellectual  world.    The  work  was  minstrels  were  not  unfrequentiy  reviewed  and 

the  froit  of  20  yean'  severe  labor,  and  was  to  judged  by  the  tribunals.  Among  the  ladies  who 

have  embraced  several  additional  volumes,  the  presided  were  the  countess  De  Die,  called  the 

preparation  of  which  was  prevented  by  the  Sappho  of  the  middle  ages,  and  Laura  de  Sade, 

anther's  death.    He  sympathized  deeply  with  celebrated  by  Petrarch.    King  Ren6  of  A^jou 

fbe  American  straggle  for  independence,  and  co-  attempted  in  vain  to  revive  the  courts  of  love, 

operated  with  Franklin  and  others  in  the  pub-  and  the  last  imitation  of  them  was  held  at  Rueil 

fication  of  a  work  advocating  the  American  at  the  instance  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  to  jud^ 

came,  entitled  AffairtM  de  VAngleterre  et  de  a  question  of  gallantry  which  had  been  raised  m 

^AmSrifue.  Hewaatheanthor  of  adefenceof  tiie  h6tel  de  RambouiUet. 


16  OOURTEN  OOUSm 

OOURTEN,  William,  an  English  mAnnfactn-  world-wide  reputation.    There  are  alw  lar^ 

rer  and  merohaot^  born  in  London  in  1572,  died  bleaching  gronnda  and  mannfactories  of  thread 

there  in  Ma^i  1686.    His  &ther  had  been  a  tai-  lace  and  silk  laoe.    The  town  was  the  Cortoria- 

lor  at  Menin,  in  the  Netherlands^  and  escaping  cum  (afterward  written  Oortriontn)  of  the  Roh 

with  difficulty  from  the  persecntion  of  the  anke  mans.    It  was  near  €k>Qrtrai  that  the  famous 

of  Alva,  had  arrived  in  London  in  1568.    The  battle  of  spurs  was  fought  (1802),  so  called  from 

Oonrten  familv  were  engaged  in  the  mannfao-  the  number  of  spun  collected  from  the  French 

ture  of  French  hoodiL  then  much  in  fashion,  knights  who  fell  in  it    ThenameofOonrtraifre- 

and  at  the'  death  of  tne  parents  about  the  end  qnently  oeours  in  the  history  of  the  Netheriands; 

of  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  sons  were  opulent  mer^  it  was  often  taken  by  the  Frwich,  who  finsUy 

chants  in  silks  and  linens.    In  1681  William  destroyed  its  fortifications  in  1744. 
and  Peter  received  the  honor  of  knighthood,       00U8IN,jKiK,aFrench  painter,  sculptor,  and 

when  their  returns  amounted  to  £150,000  a  engraver,  bom  about  1501  at  Soucy,  near  Seas, 

year.    They  made  large  loans  both  to  James  I.  di^  about  1589.  His  paintings  on  i^bsss,  many  of 

and  Oharies  L,  and  had  a  claim  upon  the  crown  which  were  executed  in  churches,  rpyal  palaces, 

of  over  £200,000.    The  first  severe  loss  which  and  princely  residences,  are  still  highly  valued. 

Sir  William  Oonrten  suffered  was  occasioned  some  having  been  preserved,  as  the  "^  liCgend 

by  Lord  Oarlisle,  who  seized  as  a  grant  firom  the  of  8t  Eutopius ''  and  the  ^  Sibyl  consulted  by 

crown  the  island  of  Barbados,  on  which  the  for-  Augustus,"  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Sens.    A 

mer  had  built  a  &otory,  as  a  place  discovered  and  hn^  specimen  of  his  oil  paintings  on  canvas, 

protected  by  himself.    His  agents  at  Amboyna,  the ''Last  Judgment,"  is  in  the  Lonvre.  He  is  the 

m  the  Spice  islands,  were  subsequentiy  murder-  author  of  two  treatises,  Le  Uore  de  penpeetice^ 

ed  by  the  Dutch^  and  all  his  property  there  de-  and  La  waie  $oienee  de  la  portraiture.     He  is 

stroyed.    Engagmg  in  the  Chinese  trade,  the  reckonedby  many  as  the  founder  of  the  Frenoli 

loss  of  two  ridily  laden  ships  completed  his  school  of  painting. 

disafters,  redndng  him  to  poverty  a  short  time       OOUSlN,  Yicnos,  a  French  philosopher,  bom 
before  his  death. — ^Whuam,  last  male  descend-  in  Paris,  Nov.  28, 1792.    His  father  was  a  clook- 
ant  of  the  Oonrten  fiunily  of  merchants,  bom  maker,  a  fiuthM  disciple  of  Jean  Jacques  Rons- 
in  London  in  1642,  died  at  Kensington  Ghravel-  seau,  and  a  revolutionist.  The  first  public  school 
pits  in  1702.    Educated  by  his  wealthy  rela-  that  he  attended  was  the  Charlemagne  lycemn, 
tives^  he  began  early  to  travel  and  to  display  a  in  which  he  was  noted  for  his  severe  studies  and 
love  of  natural  history.    He  resided  and  stu-  gained  the  highest  prizes.    Especially  interest- 
died  at  Montpellier,  and  when  of  age  returned  ed  in  rhetoric,  the  imitative  arts,  and  mnsio,  he 
to  England  to  claim  the  shattered  fortnne  of  determined  to  make  literature  his  vocation,  and 
his  fiimUy.    After  a  long  lawsuit  he  changed  as  a  distingniahed  student  his  name  was  in  1810 
his  name  for  that  of  William  Charleton,  and  placed  first  on  the  list  of  pupils  admitted  into 
retired  to  Montpellier,  where  he  lived  for  26  the  newly  organized  normiu  sohooL  He  became 
years,  eijoying  the  society  of  Tonmefort  and  assistant  Greek  professor  in  this  school  in  181 2, 
Sir  Hans  Sloane.    He  returned  again  to  Eng-  master  of  the  conferences  in  1814,  held  at  the 
land,  and  took  chambers  in  the  Temple,  Where  same  time  a  chair  in  the  Napoleoalyceum  (Boor- 
he  lived  during  the  last  14  years  of  his  life,  bon  college),  and  during  the  Hundred  Days  was 
Locke  was  one  of  his  intimate  friends.    He  enrolled  in  the  ^ite  corps  of  royal  volunteers, 
made  a  large  collection  of  coins,  precious  stones.  Meantime  his  attention  had  been  diverted  from 
and  various  curiosities  in  medallic  and  antiqna-  belles-lettres  to  philosophy.    The  attractive  leo- 
rian  history ;  and  his  industry  is  proved  by  his  tures  of  Laromigui^re,  one  of  the  society  of  Au- 
catalo^e,  which  embraces  46  volumes.  His  an-  teuil,  and  the  most  graceftd  of  the  followers 
tiquanan  collection,  which  he  left  to  Sir  Hans  of  Ck>ndillac,  first  interested  him  in  sensation- 
Sloane,  now  belongs  to  the  British  museum.  aUsm  or  ideology,  the  reigning  philosophy  of 

OOUBTOIS,  Jaoquxs,  or  Cobtesi,  Jaoopo.  the  18th  century.    The  spirit  of  the  age  was. 

See  BoBOooNONB.  however,  set  against  this  ^rstem ;  Napoleon  had 

COUBTBAI,  or  CoxnECTBAT  (Flemish,  jETort-  denied  to  it  the  power  of  showing  any  thin^ 
ryh\  a  town,  capital  of  the  arrondissement  of  the  grand  in  human  nature  or  destiny ;  and  the  re- 
same  name,  in  the  province  of  West  Flanders,  action  against  it  was  animated  by  the  reli^ons 
Belgium,  75  m.  team  Brussels;  pop.  in  1857 ox  enthusiasm  of  the  Catholics  De  Maistre  and 
the  arrondissement  186,505,  and  of  the  town  De  Bonald,  by  the  loyal  and  poetical  sentimental- 
22,216.    It  is  situated  on  the  river  Lys,  an  af-  ism  of  Ch&teaubriand,  and  was  spread  throngh 
fluent  of  the  Scheldt    It  is  handsomely  built ;  literatnre  and  art  by  Mme.  De  Stael  and  Qaatre- 
contains  several  fine  edifices,  including  aAown  mdre  de  Quinc^.    In  philosophy  Laromi^pui^re 
hall,  2  fine  churches,  an  exchange,  a  coUege,  and  indicated  a  pomt  of  departure  from  it  by  ad- 
2  orphan  asylums.  In  one  of  the  churches  (Notre  mitting  the  active  and  voluntary  force  of  senti- 
Dame)  is  Vandyke's  great  painting,  the  '^  Eleva-  ment  in  alliance  with  the  passive  and  receptive 
tion  of  the  Cross."   The  inhabitants  are  actively  fiiculties  of  the  understanding;  but  the  first  who 
engaged  in  the  linen  manu£acture.    The  fine  lin-  openly  revolted  from  the  authority  of  CondUlae 
ens  known  under  the  name  of  Courtrai  cloth  wasRoyer-Collard,whodevelopedinFranoethe 
are  made  in  the  neighboring  districts.    Thefiaz  spiritual  theories  of  the  Scotch  schooLand   of 
culture  in  the  neighborhood  of  Courtrai  has  a  whom  Cousin  was  the  fisiTorite  pupil.    Wlxen  at 
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the  close  of  1816  iSbe  former  was  raised  to  oivil  ness  of  the  dd  FreDch  olassios,  and  hia  enthnsi- 
office  under  the  reetoration,  Cousin  became  bis  astio  discourse  ran  witiiiin  an  hour  oyer  nature, 
luooesaor  as  deputy  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  bumanity,  Deity, 'philosophy,  bistory,  reli^on, 
Sorbomie,  and  for  5  years  he  lectured  botb  at  destiny,  industiy,  society,  and  great  men.  The 
the  muversity  and  the  normal  school.  From  stndento,  accustomed  to  the  c^m  diasertationB 
the  speoolations  of  Maine  de  Biran  concerning  of  the  sensationalists,  followed  with  admiration 
the  win,  he  derived  the  germs  of  bis  ideas  of  bis  adyenturous  fligbt  through  all  truths  and  all 
personality,  causally,  and  liberty;  and  his  ear-  errors.  The  speculations  and  stranse  technology 
nest  courses  followed  the  system  of  Beid,  and  of  the  German  philosophical  deyelopment  from 
were  devoted  in  goieral  to  an  expodtion  of  ideal  Kant  to  Hegd  be  was  the  first  to  unfold  to  French 
truth.  Hie  vacations  of  1817  and  1818  be  speut  audiences,  giving  popular  ezpresaon  to  theories 
ia  Germany,  acquainting  himself  with  the  lit-  of  the  absolute.  His  lectures  derived  additional 
entnre  and  thinkers  of  that  country ;  and  the.  interest  from  the  political  temper  of  the  time, 
metaphynca  of  Kant  tinged  the  lectures  deliv-  a  liberal  audience  gladly  discovering  political  al- 
ered  after  his  return.  In  1820,  in  consequence  lusions  in  the  words  of  a  liberal  professor.  It 
of  the  royahst  reaction  in  the  state,  bis  views  was  at  this  period  that  Oousin  e^oyed  bis  highest 
of  fi«e  agency  were  thought  to  have  a  political  reputation  as  an  expositor  of  philosophical  ideas, 
intent,  and  his  course  was  indefinitely  suspended.  At  the  revolution  of  1880  be  took  no  part  in  the 
Two  years  later  the  normal  school  was  closed  by  8  days'  strug^e,  but  immediately  after  dedicated 
a  royal  ordinance.  The  leisure  thus  afiEbrded  he  a  volume  of  Plato  to  the  memory  of  one  of  his 
occupied  in  prosecuting  his  editions  of  Frodus  pupDs  who  bad  fallen  in  Ihe  fight  Under  the  new 
(6  vols.  Paris,  1820-^21^,  of  Descartes  (11  vols,  r^tma  be  might  have  entered  with  GuizotjYllle- 
Paria,  1826),  and  his  translation  of  Plato,  with  main,  and  Thiers  into  the  chamber  of  deputies, 
Bommariefl,  on  which  he  employed,  like  Bapbael,  but  cnose  to  adhere  to  bis  pbilosopbioal  studies, 
the  labor  of  his  pupils  subject  to  bis  own  revis-  declaring  politics  to  be  only  an  episode  in  bis  ca- 
ion  (18  vols.  Paris,  1825-40).  He  also  took  reer.  He  soon  became  counsellor  of  state,  mem- 
duirge  of  the  education  of  a  son  of  Marshal  ber  of  the  royal  council  of  public  instruction, 
Lannea,  and  in  1824  visited  Germany  with  his  ofiicer  of  the  legion  of  honor,  titular  professor  in 
pnpiL  He  was  arrested  at  Dresden,  on  suspicion  the  Sorbonne,  member  of  the  French  academy  to 
of  being  an  accomplice  of  the  carbonari,  was  ta-  succeed  Baron  Fourier  (1880),  and  of  the  a^- 
ken  to  Berlin,  where  be  suffered  a  captivity  of  emy  of  moral  and  political  sciences  at  its  founda- 
6  months,  and  was  visited  in  prison  by  Hegel,  tion  (1882),  director  of  the  reestablisbed  nonnal 
whose  philosophy  was  then  predominant  in  school,  and  peer  of  France.  As  the  recognized 
Germany.  He  also  became  intimately  acquaint-  head,  too,  c^  what  was  termed  the  officifd  phi- 
ed  with  Scbleiermacher  and  Scbelling.  Beturn-  losopby,  be  was  exposed  to  constant  and  contra- 
ing  to  Paris,  he  published  in  1826  the  first  series  diotory  attacks  from  the  clergy  and  the  opposi- 
of  his  Foments  phUo9ophique$  (followed  by  a  tion.  He  reor^ized  the  system  of  prmiary 
series  a(  Muoeaux  fragments  in  1828),  fiivored  instruction  in  France,  arranged  the  amnirable 
the  increaringliberal  party,  and  in  1827,  when  the  plan  of  studies  which  is  stm  retained  in  the 
Yill^  ministry  was  supplanted  by  that  of  Mar-  normal  school,  and  vidted  Prussia  (1888)  and 
tignae,  he  was  restored  to  the  chair  of  pbilos-  Holland  (1887)  to  observe  the  institutions  of 
qkhy  in  the  Sorbonne^  with  Guizot  and  Ville-  puUio  instruction  in  those  countries,  concern- 
main  for  colleagues.  T^  succeseM  triumvi-  ing  which  he  published  fhll  and  valuable  reports, 
rate  at  once  attracted  audiences  to  the  univer-  which  were  translated  Into  English  by  Mrs. 
aity  unexampled  In  numbers  and  enthusiasm  Austin.  He  urged  that,  national  instruction 
sinee  the  time  of  Abelaid.  Stenographic  reports  should  be  associated  with  religion  and  founded 
of  their  lectures  were  idso  distributed  through-  on  the  Obristian  principle,  and  maintained  that 
oat  France.  Oousin  bad  fdready  unfurled  the  education  which  is  not  specially  religious  is 
banner  of  eclecticism  in  the  pre&ce  to  bis  M'og-  likely  to  be  hurtful  rather  than  beneficial,  since 
nentB  phUoit^hi^uet,  and  he  now  fully  devd-  it  opens  new  avenues  to  immoral  tendencies 
oped  thetiheory  that  4  pure  systems  x)f  pbilos-  without  providing  efficient  checks.  This  view 
opby  have  alternately  prevailed,  eadi  of  which  he  illustrated  with  great  learning  on  the  sub- 
is  the  perversion  of  a  truth,  and  that  the  human  ject  in  speeches  delivered  in  the  chamber  of 
mind  can  cease  to  revolve  in  the  circles  of  past  peers.  In  1840  he  entered  as  minister  of  public 
error  only  by  uniting  the  elements  of  truth  con-  instruction  into  the  cabinet  of  Thiers,  which 
tained  in  each  system,  so  as  to  form  a  composite  lasted  but  8  months,  in  which  time  he  made  the 
philosophy  superior  to  all  systems.  He  found  programme  of  philosophical  studies  in  the  ly- 
in  the  £fust,  in  Greece,  in  medissval  sobolasti-  ceums,  and  suggested  other  improvements,  of 
cism,  and  in  all  modem  speculations,  only  differ-  which  be  gave  an  apologetic  account  in  the  JBww 
ent  phasea  of  sensaaliBm,  idealism,  sceptidsm,  deadeitxmandea  for  "Feo,  1041.  Inl844negain- 
aod  mysticisoL  With  equal  deli^^t  and  skill  ed  bis  greatest  parliamentary  distinction  by  bis 
in  metaphysical  exercises,  his  forte  lay  in  de-  speech  in  the  diamber  of  peers  in  defence  of 
veloping  a  system  from  its  central  principle  till  the  university  and  of  philosophy,  which  was 
it  took  in  the  universe  in  its  consequences.  His  published  in  a  volume.  Though  surprised  by 
Sequence  was  at  once  impetuous  and  grave,  bis  the  revolution  of  1848,  he  ^ve  it  bis  aid,  and 
Mjid  and  spleendid  language  recalled  the  stateli-  began  the  series  of  publications  undertaken  by 
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the  institate  at  the  request  of  Gen.  Oaviaignae  tie  philosophy.  If  the  question  be  raised  oon« 
to  eonfirm  the  morale  of  the  people.  He  iflsoed  oeming  the  authority  of  the  reason,  and  the  cw* 
a  beautif al  popular  edition  of  Rousseau's  Pfih  tainty  that  its  ideas  are  universal  truths,  Cousin^ 
fitnon  defoi  du  vieaire  SoMyarcL  and  in  short  in  order  to  answer,  passes  from  psychology  to 
treatises  entitled  Philoiophie  populaire  and  Ju$»  ontology.  Human  reason,  he  says^  is  not  a  part 
Hce  it  eAant<leombated  the  doctrines  of  social*  of  the  human  personality,  but  is  in  its  nature 
ism.  Since  1849  he  has  disappeared  from  pub-  impersonal,  absolute,  and  infallible,  the  logos  of 
lie  life. — ^After  1880,  when  he  ceased  for  the  most  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  a  mediator  between  God 
part  to  deliver  academic  lectares,  he  became  one  and  man.  Its  qualities  are  those  precisely 
of  the  writers  for  the  Journal  des  §a/oaiUty  and  opposed  to  individuality,  namely,  universality 
for  the  JSooue  de$  deux  tnondet,  in  which  many  and  necessity,  and  its  spontaneous  ideas  rightly 
of  the  articles  composing  his  volumes  of  JFVo^-  understood  are  revelations  of  a  world  unknown 
rnente  de  phUoeophie  ancienne^  FragmenU  ds  .to  man.  This  theory  finds  its  completion  in 
philosophie  icholasHqttey  FroffmenU  de  phih9<h  theodicy.  As  every  phenomenon  implies  a  8ub« 
phie  modemej  Fragments  liuiraireey  and  other  stance^  as  our  faculties,  volitions,  and  sensi^ 
collections,  first  appeared.  His  other  chief  phi*  tions  imply  a  person  to  whom  they  belong^  so 
losophical  publicaUoos  are,  an  introduction  to  absolute  truths  have  their  last  foundation  in  aa 
the  history  of  philosophy  (1828),  a  history  of  absolute  being,  and  ideal  truth,  beauty,  and 
philosophy  in  the  18th  century  (1829),  a  trans-  goodness  are  not  mere  abstractions,  but  are  the 
lation  of  Tennemann^s  history  of  philosophy  attributes  of  the  infinite  Being  whom  we  call 
(1829),  a  treatise  on  the  metaphysics  of  Am-  God.  Eclecticism  is  rightly  regarded  by  Oousin 
totle  (1888),  lectures  on  the  philosophy  of  Eant  in  his  work  on  the  true,  the  beautifnl,  and  the 
(1841),  lectures  on  moral  philosophy  delivered  good,  the  last  expression  of  his  opinions,  less 
between  1816  and  1820  (1840>'41),  a  work  en-  as  a  doctrine  than  as  a  banner,  as  leas  an  instm- 
titled  J)u  fMToi,  du  heau,  et  du  lien  (1858),  and  ment  of  philosophy  than  of  morality,  as  lesa 
editions  of  the  8io  et  Nbn  of  Abelard  (1886),  of  effective  to  discover  truth  than  to  advance  vir- 
the  works  of  Maine  de  Biran  (1884~'41),  of  the  tue.  He  has  suppressed  the  words  in  his  Frag^ 
FenUet  of  Pascal  (1842),  of  the  works  of  Andr6  ments  philo$ophiques  in  which  he  affirmed  the 
(1848),  and  of  the  works  of  Abelard  (1849).  All  system  of  Schelling  to  be  true,  though  Schell- 
of  his  editions  are  remarkable  for  the  thorough*  ing  had  then  dedared  for  *' either  ISi^mo  or 
ness  with  which  the  text  has  been  revised  fi^  araolute  unity  ;*'  and  with  less  reliance  upon 
original  MSS.,  and  many'of  them  contain  doou-  metaphysics  he  maintaina  the  spirit  and  ten- 
ments  from  old  libraries  which  had  not  before  dency  of  all  his  speculations  to  promote  that 
been  discovered.  One  of  the  most  acceptable  ^ilosophy  which  began  with  bocrates  and 
fruitsof  his  research  is  the  recovery  of  the  origi-  Plato;  which  the  go^el  spread  tl^rough  the 
nal  MS.  of  the  ^^ Thoughts*'  of  Pascal,  where,  world;  which  Descartes  subordinated  to  the 
through  the  erasures,  corrections,  interpolations,  severe  forms  of  modem  genius,  and  which  always 
and  reconstructions,  the  reader  is  introduced  into  contributes  to  subject  the  senses  to  the  mindf  and 
the  laboratory  of  Pascal's  eloquence.  The  biog-  to  elevate  and  ennoble  man. — ^His  latest  publi* 
raphvof  Jaoaueline  Pascal  (1844)  is  found^  cations  have  been  histories  and  biographies  iUnsr 
chiefiv  on  ineaited  or  unknown  documents. — ^As  trating  French  society  in  the  17th  century.  In 
a  philosopher,  the  plan  of  Cousin  has  be^  to  the  stately  proprieties  and  careM  speaking  and 
publish  systems,  and  from  systems  to  deduce  writing  which  distinguished  the  period  of  the 
philosophy.  The  most  characteristic  feature  at  Fronde  and  of  the  h6tel  de  Bambouillet  he  finds 
once  of  his  method  and  his  results  is  his  theory  admirable  examples  of  conversation,  festive  en- 
of  the  reason.  The  reason^  in  his  view,  has  tertainments,  heroic  actions,  noble  sentimentSi 
spontaneous  consciousness  of  absolute  truths,  and  great  characters.  His  series  of  studies  on 
and  furnishes  to  the  mind  ideas  of  infinite  objects  Madame  de  Longueville  (1858),  Madame  de 
which  could  not  be  formed  by  any  power  of  ab»  Sabl6  (1854),  Madame  de  Ohevreuse  and  Ma* 
straction  from  observation  of  particular,  finite,  dame  de  Hautefort  (1856),  and  that  entitied  Za 
and  contingent  things.  To  know  these  ideas  is  eoeiete  Frangaite  au  XVIP  tn^le^  WaprU  le 
the  aim  of  philosophy,  and  the  reason  would  be  Grand  Cyrue  de  Mile,  de  SGudhy  (1858),  have 
perfectiy  cognizant  of  them  if  it  were  not  mis-  the  same  elevation  of  thought  and  sentiment,  the 
led  by  the  senses,  passions,  and  imagination,  same  poetical  and  eloquent  style,  which  mark 
There  is  sometMng  true  in  every  system  of  phi-  his  discussions  and  histories  of  philosophy ;  and 
losophy,  since  error  can  never  readi  to  utter  ex-  like  many  of  these,  also,  they  abound  in  dates, 
travagance.  This  element  of  truth  exists  in  tiie  citations,  documents,  and  annotations. — The 
reason,  and  may  be  found  by  impartial  exami-  principal  American  editions  of  Cousin^s  philo- 
nation  of  the  consciousness,  and  of  the  history  sophic»l  writings  are  the  ^^  Introduction  to  the 
of  humanity.  From  the  drama  of  changing  History  of  Philosophy,'*  translated  by  Hen- 
systems,  which  is  the  history  of  philosophy,  let  ning  Gottfried  Linbeig  (Boston,  1882) ;  the 
file  truth  which  constitutes  the  positive  side  '^ElementsofPsychology,"  from  his  lectures,  by 
of  every  system  be  taken,  exclusive  of  whatever  G.  S.  Henry  (Hartford,  1884 ;  last  edition,  "New 
constitutes  its  negative  and  false  side.  The  ideas  York,  1856) ;  selections  from  his  works,  with 
thus  obtained  wiU  furnish  a  spectacle  of  the  uni-  introductory  and  critical  notices,  in  Ripley's 
versalconsdiouane8B,andwillbethesumofeGleo-  ^^Philosophical  MisoeUanies "  (Boston,  1888); 
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his  **  CkMme  of  Modern  PhUoflophy  "  by  O.  W.  —in  yarions  charides.    One  of  the  most  im- 

Wight  (New  York,  1865) ;  and  his  *^  Lectares  on  portant  of  these  was  the  bnilding  and  endow- 

the  Tme,  the  Beautiful,  and  tbeGrood,"  also  by  ment,  in  1847,  of*  a  church,  with  a  parsonage 

0.  W.  Wight  (New  York,  1857).  and  schools  attached,  the  site  of  which  in  Roch- 
OOUSTOU,  the  name  of  8  French  sculptors,  ester  row,  Westminster,  one  of  the  neglected 

1.  Niooukg,  born  in  1658,  died  in  1788.  His  parts  of  London,  was  selected  by  the  late  Dr. 
masterpieoe  is  the  *'  Descent  from  the  Cross,"  in  ]&lomfield,  bishop  of  London,  who  also  acted  on 
the  ohoroh  of  Notre  Dame,  at  Paris.  II.  Guil-  other  occasions  as  her  agent  or  almoner.  The 
LArsoc,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  1678,  outlay  for  this  work  amounted  to  £80,000.  She 
died  in  1748.  Among  his  best  works  is  a  mar-  has  also  endowed  a  bishopric  in  Adelaide,  South 
ble  statue  of  Oardinal Dubois.  III.  Guillaumr,  Australia;  and  in  1858  appropriated  £15,000 
son  of  the  foregoing,  born  in  1716,  died  in  1777.  for  a  similar  purpose  in  British  Columbia. 

His  fame  rests  upon  the  statues  of  Mars  and  COUTURil,  Thomas,  a  French  painter,  bom 

Yenufliy  which  he  executed  for  Frederic  the  at  Senlis,  Dec.  21, 1815,  was  a  pupil  of  Gros 

Great.  and  of  Paul  Delaroche.    His  principal  work. 

COUTELLE,  Jrak  Mabu  Josbph,  a  French  the  '^  Romans  of  the  Decadence,''  first  exhibited 

engineer,  bom  at  Mans  in  1748,  died  there,  at  Paris  in  1847,  is  now  in  the  gallery  df  the 

Mntsh  20, 1885.    Franklin's  invention  of  light-  Luxembourg  palace.    His  pictures  are  remarl^ 

ning  rods  made  a  great  impression  upon  his  able  for  vituity  and  broad  effects  of  color.    In 

mind,  and  the  first  instrument  of  the  Kind  in  1855  he  exhibited  *'The  Falconer,"  and  has 

Mans  was  to  be  seen  in  his  house.    He  devoted  dnce  been  employed  upon  8  new  pictures,  called 

himself  partiMarly  to  the  improvement  of  air  ^^  Volunteer  Enrolments,"  the  ^'Retora  of  the 

balloons.    For  some  time  he  commanded  the  Crimean  Troops,"  and  ** Baptism' of  the  Impe* 

aeroetatic  corps  which  accompanied  the  army    rial  Prince."  

of  the  Sambre-et-Meuse,  and  afterward  he  fol-  COVENANTEBS.    See  Camsboniakb. 

lowed  Bonaparte  to  Egvpt,  but  his  balloons  were  COVENTRY,  a  city^  municipal  and  pariiar 

destroyed  at  the  battle  of  Abonkir.    He  was  mentary  borough  of  Warwickshire,  England, 

promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  but  in  1816  on  the  tiherboume,  10  m.  N.  N.  E.  of  Warwick, 

he  was  removed  from  active  service.    The  cele-  and  94  m.  by  the  London  and  northwestern 

brated  work  on  Egjp%  published  by  the  French  railway  N.  N.  W.  of  London ;  pop.  in  1851, 

government,  contains  2  essays  of  his,  one  on  86,812.    In  conjunction  with  some  a^aqent 

the  topography  of  Mt  Sinai,  and  the  other  on  villages  it  was  formed  into  a  separate  ooimty 

the  meteorology  of  Cairo.  by  Henry  VL,  but  an  act  of  parliament  in 

COUTHON,6bobob8,  a  French  revolutionist,  1842  united  it  with  Warwickshire.    Its  name, 

a  lawyer  by  profession,  bom  near  Clermont  in  acormption  of  Cotwen^e^  or  "convent  town," 

1756,  guillotinedJnly  28, 1794.   He  was  a  mem-  came  m>m  a  Benedictine  priory,  founded  in 

ber  of  the  constituent  assembly,  and  afterward  1044  by  Leofrio,  lord  of  Mercia,  and  his  lady 

of  the  convention,  moved  the  resolution  which  Qodiva,  of  which  the  cellar,  225  feet  long 

decreed  the  arrest  of  the  Girondists,  and  offici-  by  15  feet  wide,  still  exists.    The  ancient  part 

ated  as  commissioner  in  Lyops,  where  he  ordered  of  the  city  has  narrow,  ill  paved,  and  crooked 

the  most  beautiful  buildings  which  had  belonged  streets,  bailt  up  with  antiquated  bouses;  the 

to  the  royfdists  to  be  destroyed.    He  was  noted  modern  part  is  laid  oat  with  great  neatness, 

for  his  -^olence,  and  for  his  fanatical  devotion  filled  with  handsome  and  comfortable  dwellings, 

to  BolN»^rre,  whose  fate  he  shared.  and  supplied  with  ffas  and  wa^r.    There  are  8 

COUTtS,  Anoxla  GfioBoiAJfTA  Btjbdktt,  an  ancient  and  8  modern  ohnrcJies,  and  several 

English  philanthropist,  bom  April  25,  1814.  chapels.     Among  the   educational   establish* 

She  is  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  ments  is  a  free  school,  founded  in  the  time 

Francis  Burdett,  and  on  her  mother's  side  a  of  Henry  VIII.  by  John  Hales,  having  an  in- 

granddau^ter  of  the  wealthy  banker,  Thomas  come  of  £950  per  annum,  2  fellowships  at 

Coutta.    Her  early  prospects  were  not  bril-  Oxford,  1  at  Cambridge,  and  6  exhibitions  at 

liant,  as  her  father's  flamily  was  a  large  one,  either  university.     There  are  6  endowed  and 

and  her  grandfather's  fortune,  which  had  been  various  private  schools,  a  government  school  of 

left  to  ^ma  widow  (the  actress.  Miss  Mellon,  design,  mechanics'  institute,  2  libraries,  a  con- 

whom  he  married  late  in  life),  had  apparently  vent  of  the  sisters  of  charity,  hospitd,  dispen^ 

been  diverted  into  another  channel  by  the  sary,  savings  bank,  theatre,  county halL  drapers' 

marriage  of  the  latter  with  the  duke  of  St  hall,  barracks,  and  a  great  number  of  cnaritable 

Albans.     The  duchess,   however,   having  no  foundations.    St.  Mary's  hall,  a  venerable  builds 

children  of  her  own,  determined  that  the  for-  ing  of  the  15th  century,  witli  a  principal  room 

tune  of  her  first  husband  should  revert  to  his  68  feet  long,  80  feet  wide,  and  84  feet  high,  has 

family,  and  made  Miss  Angela  Burdett  her  a  curiously  carved  roof,  and  a  large  painted 

heiress,  on  condition  that  she  should  assume  window.    It  was  built  for  the  Trinity  guild, 

the  name  of  Coutts.     In  1887  Miss  Burdett  but  is  now  used  for  public  celebrations,  meet- 

Coutts  succeeded  to  this  vast  property,  esti-  ings,  &c.    The  manufactures  of  Coveutry  were 

mated  at  between  2  and  8  millions  sterling,  and  celebrated  at  a  very  early  date.    At  the  com- 

sinoe  that  time  has  dispensed  large  sums  annu-  mencement  of  the  15th 'century  an  active  trade 

ally — amoonting  probably  to  her  entire  income  was  carried  on  here  in  woollen  doths,  caps,  and 
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• 
bonneta,  and  there  were  fiooriahiiig  mann&o-  to  the  religion  in  which  he  had  been  edncated, 
tores  of  caps,  woollens,  and  broaddoth.  After-  he  was  ordained  a  priest  of  the  order  of  St.  An- 
wardblae  thread,  called  ^*  Ooventry  true  blue,''  gustine  in  1614,  at  xforwich.  Afterward  chang- 
and  still  later  tammies,  camlets,  shalloons,  and  ing  his  opinions,  he  dedicated  himself  solely  to 
callimancoes,  were  staple  manufactures;  but  the  the  service  of  the  reformation,  and  was  among 
articles  now  most  la^ly  made  are  silks,  rib-  the  first  at  Cambridge  to  renounce  allegiance  to 
bons^  fringes,  and  especially  watches,  the  last  the  church  of  Rome.  Finding  residence  in 
more  extensively  ihm  even  at  London.  The  England  unsafe,  he  went  abroad,  and  assisted 
ribbon  mapfifacture  employs  about  6,000  per-  T^ndale  in  his  translation  of  the  Bible.  In  1685 
sons  in  the  city,  and  14,000  more  in  the  neigh-  he  published  a  translation  of  his  own,  with  a 
borinff  villages.  Ooveutry  was  anciently  de-  dedication  to  Eang  Henry  YIII. ;  of  this  edition 
fended  by  walls  and  towers,  but  only  a  small  no  perfect  cop  vis  now  known  to  exist.  Thever- 
portion  of  the  former  and  8  of  the  latter  re-  sion  of  the  Pstums  in  this  translation  is  that  now 
main ;  the  rest  were  destroyed  by  Oharles  11.  used  in  the  *'  Common  P^yer  '*  of  the  Episcopal 
on  account  of  the  favor  shown  by  the  citizens  church.  In  1688,  by  special  license,  Ooverdale 
to  the  parliamentarians.  Two  parliaments  were  published  a  quarto  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
neldliere,  one  by  Henry  lY .  in  1404,  tiie  other  m  English.  The  skill  of  the  French  printers. 
hy  Henry  YI.  in  1469.  The  people  were  noted  and  l£e  comparative  cheapness  of  labor  and 
for  their  love  of  all  kinds  of  shows,  pageants,  materials  at  Paris,  made  King  Henry  desirous 
and  processions,  descriptions  of  wnich  have  of  printing  an  edition  of  the  Bible  in  that  city, 
tonished  matter  for  several  curious  and  inter-  Permission  was  granted  by  Francis  I.,  then  king 
esting  works.,  The  religious  dramas  called  mys-  of  France,  in  the  last  named  year,  and  Coverdale 
teries  were  performed  here  with  pecidiar  mag-  went  thither  to  superintend  it ;  but  before  the 
nifioenoe  as  early  as  1416,  and  not  unfrequentty  completion  of  the  undertaking  it  was  denounced 
In  the  presence  of  royalty.  A  procession  still  an-  by  the  inquisition,  and  the  impression  of  2,600 
nUlUy  takes  place  here,  commemorative  of  the  copies  condenmed  to  the  flames.  Owing  to  the 
legend  of  the  countess  Godiva,  who  is  said  to  cupidity  of  the  ofSc^r  to  whom  the  execution 
have  obtained  from  her  husband  Leofric  the  re-  of  the  sentence  had  been  confided,  a  few 
peal  of  certain  heavy  imposts  under  which  the  copies  were  sold  as  waste  paper,  and  so  pre- 
dtizens  complained  on  condition  that  she  should  served.  These,  with  presses,  types,  and  printers, 
rid^  naked  through  the  streets  of  Coventry  at  were  shortiy  after  transported  to  England,  and 
noonday.  8he  ordered  the  people  to  keep  with-  used  under  the  superintendence  of  Coverdale  in 
in  doors  and  close  their  shutters,  and,  veiled  printing  the  '^  Great  Bible"  of  Cra(hmer.  Cover- 
only  by  her  long  flowing  hair,  she  mounted  dale  held  the  office  of  almoner  to  Queen  Catha- 
her  palfrey  and  rode  through  the  town,  un-  rine  Parr,  and  officiated  at  her  funeral  in  1648. 
seen  except  by  an  inquisitive  taUor,  immortal-  In  1661,  when  appointed  to  the  bishopric  of 
ized  under  the  sobriquet  of  "  peeping  Tom,^  Exeter,  the  cufitomary  payment  of  fi^  fruits 
whose  curiosity  was  punished  by  instant  blind-  was  remitted  to  hioi,  at  the  solicitation  of 
ness.  This  story,  on  which  Alfred  Tennyson  Cranmer,  on  account  of  his  poverty.  On  the 
has  founded  a  beautiful  poem,  was  flrst  recorded  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  and  the  consequent 
by  Matthew  of  Westminster,  who  wrote  in  restoration  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
1807,  260  years  after  its  supposed  occurrence.  Coverdale  was  deposed  fh>m  his  bishopric,  ana 
The  procession,  as  now  hela  during  the  great  escaped  a  long  imprisonment  only  on  condition 
fkir,  which  take^  place  in  Trinity  week,  dates  of  leaving  the  country.  He  found  an  asylum, 
from  1677,  and  before  the  passage  of  the  muni-  first  in  Denmark,  and  afterward  in  Geneva, 
dpal  reform  act  was  solemnly  attended  by  the  where  he  assisted  in  the  English  translation 
city  authorities.  The  principal  characters  are  St.  known  as  the  "  Genevan  Bible."  He  returned 
George  of  England  on  his  charger,  and  the  ladv  to  England  on  the  acoesnon  of  Elizabeth,  but 
Gk)diva,  who  is  represented  by  a  female  with  was  not  restored  to  the  see  of  Exeter.  His  last 
flowing  hair,  dad  in  a  close-fitting  fiedi-colored  days  were  spent  in  translating  ihe  writings  of 
garment,  and  riding  a  gray'horse.  Strong  ef-  the  continental  reformers,  and  publishing  origi- 
forts  have  been  made  to  suppress  this  exhibition,  nal  tracts  in  support  of  the  prindples  of  the  refor- 
but  without  success. — Coventry  is  connected  mation.  The  date  of  his  death  is  uncerttdn,  but 
with  the  grand  trunk  navigation  by  the  Cov-  he  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St  Bartholomew, 
entry  and  Oxford  canal,  and  with  the  diief  London,  Feb.  19,  1668.  On  Oct.  4, 1886,  was 
emporiums  of  the  kingdom  by  the  great  north-  cdebrated  the  8d  centenary  of  tiie  publication 
western  and  2  brandi  railways.    It  sends  2  of  his  Bible. 

members  to  parliament  The  meaning  of  the  COVINGTON".  I.  A  S.  co.  of  Ala.,  border- 
phrase  "sending  to  Coventry"  is  variously  ing  on  Fla.,  drained  by  Conecuh  and  Yellow- 
given.  Some  suppose  it  to  have  originated  water  rivers ;  area,  1,240  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
with  military  men,  who  were  formerly  regarded  8,646,  of  whom  480  were  slaves.  The  but- 
with  disfavor  by  the  inhabitants.  &ce  is  uneven,  and  mostiy  occupied  by  pine 
COYERDALE,  Miles,  bishop  of  Exeter  in  forests,  the  lumber  obtained  from  which  forms 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  born  in  Yorkshire  in  the  chief  article  of  export.  The  soil  is  sandy 
1487,  was  educated  in  the  house  of  Augustine  and  poor.  In  1860  it  produced  80,206  bushels 
friars  at  Cambridge.  Attached  in  his  early  years  of  Indian  corn,  and  41 6  bales  of  cotton.    There 
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^ere  9  ohnrchefl)  and  144  pnpOs  in  the  pnblio  facOitiesfor  sea-bathing  at  a  fine  beach  very  near 

schools.   Oapital,  Montezama.    11.  A  8.  co.  of  the  town,  render  it  one  of  the  most  popnlar  bath- 

IGss.,  drained  by  afflnents  of  Leaf  river;  area,  ing  plaoes  in  England.    The  harbor  is  excellent, 

680  M^.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 8,888,  of  whom  1,114  and  there  is  constant  steam  oommnnication  with 

were  slaves.    JPlne  timber  occupies  portions  of  Portsmouth.  Yarraoath,  Sonthampton,  &o.    A 

the  Borfaoe,  bnt  it  is  not  abundant    The  soU  is  brisk  trade  is  carried  on  in  provisions  and  other 

light  and  sandy,  and  in  1860  produced  108,920  marine  stores;  wheat,  flour,  malt,  barley,  wool, 

bushels  of  Indian  com,  9,417  of  oats,  51,849  of  and  salt  are  largely  exported  to  France,  Spain, 

sweet  potatoes,  and  1,164  bales  of  cotton.  There  Portugal,  and  Sie  Mediterranean;  vessels  of 

were  2  ofanrches,  and  126  pupils  attending  schools  war,  yachts,  and  other  craft  of  superior  sailing 

sad  academies.  The  county  was  named  in  honor  quaHties,  are  built  in  considerable  nnmbers. 

of  Gen.  Covington.   Capital,  Williamsburg.  The  registered  shipping  of  the  port,  Dec.  81, 

COVINGTON,  a  thriving  city  of  Kenton  co.,  1856,  showed  an  aggregate  of  168  vessels,  ton-  . 

Ey. ;  pop.  in  1858,  about  18,000.    It  stands  on  a  nage  7,688.    Numl^r  of  vessels  entered  dur- 

bttmtifnl  plain  on  the  Ohio  river,  opposite  Cin-  ing  the  year,  1,454,  tonnage  62,048 ;  number 

cinnati,  and  at  the  mouth  of  Licking  river,  on  of  vessels  cleared,  619,  tonnage  18,055. — ^East 

the  ot^er  dde  of  which  is  the  town  of  Newport  Cowes,  a  small  plaoe,  on  the  opposite  bank 

It  is  regularly  built,  and  in  its  general  arrange-  of  the  Medina,  communicates  bv  ferry  with  the 

ment  greatly  resembles  Cincinnati,  of  which  above  town,  of  which  it  may  oe  considered  a 

it  may  be  considered  a  suburb.    Many  persons  suburb.    It  contains  the  custom  house  of  the 

doing  business  in  Cincinnati  have  their  residence  ,  port,  a  church,  a  botanic  garden,  and  a  number 

here.     Covington  contains  a  number  of  cot-  of  handsome  dwellings.    Osborne  house,  the 

ton,  woollen,  sUk,  and  tobacco  factories,  an  ex-  marine  villa  of  Queen  Victoria,  is  in  the  vi- 

tensive  pork  and  beef  packing  establishment,  a  cinity. 

large  city  hall,  8  banks,  2  female  academies.  10  COWETA,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Ga. ;  area,  878  sq. 

chnrehes,  and  the  western  theoloj;ical  college,  a  m. ;  ^p.*in  1852,  12,498,  of  whom  4,828  were 

wealthy  institution  nnder  the  charge  of  the  slaves.  Value  of  real  estate  in  1856,  $2,181,799. 

Baptists.                                 /  "^  ^  A           /   ^  It  is  bounded  N.  W.  by  the  Chattahoochee,  and 

COW.    See  Cattlb.            t  ^  ^'  *^      y  t'  e.  by  Line  creek.  It  has  an  uneven  surface  and 

CO  WELL,  John,  an  English  civilian,  bom  at  a  fertile  soil,  most  of  which  consists  of  a  sandy 

Emsborongh.  in  Devon^re,  in  1554,  died  at  loam.    Oak,  hickory,  and  pine  are  the  principal 

Cambridge,  Oct.  11, 1611.    He  was  educated  at  kinds  of  timber.    In  1850  the  productions  were 

tiie  university  of  Cambridge,  where  he  subse-  10,869  bales  of  cotton,  516,910  bushels  of  corn, 

gnently  became  fellow,  professor  of  civil  law,  98,104  of  oats,  and  94,857  of  sweet  potatoes. 

and  master  of  Trinity  hall.    In  1607  he  pub-  There  were  27  churches,  and  800  pupils  attend- 

Itshed  a  general   law  dictionary,  styled  the  ing  academies  and  schools.    A  gold  mine  was 

^Interpreter,'*  which,  though  displaying  exten-  worked  here  during  the  same  year.    The  coun-f 

fiive  erudition,  involved  him  in  much  trouble,  ty  was  formed  in  1826,  and  named  in  honor  of 

the  house  of  commons  having  commenced  a  Gen.  William  Mcintosh,  a  half-blood  Creek  In- 

prosecntion  agsunst  him  for  maintaining  in  that  dian  and  head  chief  of  the  Coweta  villages. 

work  that  a  mtiah  monarch  might  make  laws  Capital,  Newnan. 

wiUiont  the  consent  of  parliament    The  king,  COWHAGE,  bristly  hairs  from  the  pod  of 

James  L,  however,  inteq>osed,  and  proceedings  ihemueuna  prurieTU,  a  perennial  climbing  plant, 

were  stopped.    Beside  the  above  named  work,  which  grows  in  the  West  Indies  and  other 

CoweU  also  wrote  "Institutes  of  the  Laws  of  parts  of  tropical  America.  The  pod  is  imported 

England^  for  the  sake  of  the  hidrs,  which  are  used  in 

COWES,  West,  a  seaport  town  and  watering  medicine.  They  are  sharp,  penetrating  spicnlsa, 
place  of  the  isle  of  Wight^  Hampshire,  England,  which  produce  an  intense  itching  sensation  when 
sitnated  on  the  W.  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  handled.  In  the  West  Indies  they  were  long 
river  Medina^  which  enters  the  Solent  channel  since  found  to  possess  valuable  qualities  as  a 
nearly  opposite  the  estuary  called  Southampton  vermifuge,  probably  by  penetrating  and  thus 
water ;  pop.  in  1851, 4^786.  It  is  finelv  situated  destroying  tiie  worms.  They  are  consequentiy 
on  rising  ground,  and  presents  a  handsome  ap-  adopted  in  medical  practice,  and  introduce  into 
pearance  from  the  harbor,  with  its  houses  rising  the  pharmacopcsias.  The  medicine  is  prepared 
one  above  another,  its  castle  and  crescent-shaped  by  dipping  the  pods  in  molasses  and  scraping 
battery,  and  its  modem  villas  crowning  the  the  hairs  into  this,  nntil  a  mixture  is  obtamed 
eminence.  It  has  a  number  of  good  hotels  and  as  thick  as  honey.  Cowhage  has  also  been  ap- 
lodging  houses  for  summer  visitors,  an  assembly  plied  as  an  external  irritant  by  making  it  into 
room,  a  town  hall,  a  mechanics'  institute,  5  an  ointment  with  lard, 
places  of  worship,  the  club  house  of  the  royal  COWL  (Sax.  eugle;  Lat  cueullus),  a  sort  of 
yacht  squadron,  which  holds  its  annual  regatta  hood,  originally  worn  by  all  classes,  and  still 
here,  and  a  marine  parade,  which  lies  S.  of  the  retained  by  certain  orders  of  monks.  It  con- 
castle,  and  forms  a  fashionable  promenade.  The  sists  of  a  conical  covering  for  the  head,  at- 
streeta,  however,  are  steep,  narrow,  and  in  many  tached  to  tiie  robe  or  cloak,  and  sometimes 
quarters  disfigured  by  old  and  wretched  dwell-  made  to  draw  over  the  shoulders  also.  Ac- 
ingSb    Its  beautifiil  scenery,  good  situation,  and  cording  to  Mabillon,  it  was  at  first  the  same 
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as  the  soapnlar.    The  Benedictines  and  Bernar-  be  altered  a  oomedy,  the  "Guardian/' 

dines  have  2  sorts,  one  hlack  for  ordinary  ooca-  brooght  it  ont  anew  under  the  title  of 

sionsy  and  another  white  and  very  hirge  for  dajrs  ^^  Oatter  of  Ooleman  Street."   It  was  ban 

of  ceremony.    The  proper  shape  ox  the  cowl  treated  on  the  stage,  and  regarded  as  a  8£ 

has  been  the  subject  of  long  and  bitter  dissen-  on  the  royfd  party.    He  took  the  failnre  of 

sions  in  the  Enanoiscan  order,  which  4  popes  play  considerably  to  heart,  bat  denied  thq 

e^^nsted  every  means  to  heal,  and  which  were  was  intended  in  any  manner  as  a  reflectio] 

only  remedied  by  time.  the  royalists.    This  assertion,  howeyer,  ga 

COWLEY,  Abraham,  an  English  ]^t,  bom  little  credence,  nor  did  he  mend  matters  b) 

in  London  in  1618,  died  at  Ohertsey,  m  Snrrev,  publication  of  an  ode  called  the  ^  Oompla! 

July  28, 1667.   His  father  died  b^ore  his  birth,  in  which  he  bewailed  his  misfortunes,  and  si 

and  he  was  brought  up  under  the  care  of  his  himself  the  melancholy  Oowley.    He  now 

moth^  by  whose  solicitation  he  was  admitted  London,  and  sedndedMmself  firstatBaml 

into  Westminster   schooL     Spenser's  "Fairy  a  suburban  village,  and  afterward  at  Cherts 

Queen''  first  led  him .  to  turn  his  attention  to  Surrey.    In  his  retreat  he  was  at  first  bat 

poetry.    A  volome  of  his  poems  was  published  derly  provided  for,  but  by  the  influence  o: 

when  he  was  15  years  old,  including  some  of  earl  of  St.  Albans  he  obtained  sacb  a  lea 

his  compositions  written  at  10  years  of  age.  the  queen's  lands  as  secured  bun  a  tolerabl 

While  he  was  yet  at  school  he  produced  a  com-  oome.    Although  very  highly  esteemed  i 

edy  entitled  "Love's  Riddle,'^  written  in  the  author  by  Johnson,  and  by  Milton  even  ra 
pastoral  strain.    Li  1686  he  removed  to  Cam-  .  with  Shiu^espeare  and  Spenser,  there  is  p 

Dridge,  and  two  years  afterward  published  his  bly  no  English  poet  of  equal  pretension] 

"Love's  Riddle,"  with  yat^fragium  Jocularey  a  read  at  the  present  day.    His  "Essays" 

comedy  in  Latin  prose,  now  totaUy  forgotten,  greatmeiitas  agreeable  sp<9cimens  of  prose 

In  164B  he  was  ^ected  from  Oambridge,  on  ac-  position.  He  was  buried  near  Ohauoer  and 

count  of  his  political  opinions  and  independence,  ser  in  Westminster  abbey,  where  in  16*7 

and  went  to  Oxford.    He  was  strongly  attachea  duke  of  Buclcingham  erected  a  monum< 

to  the  fortunes  of  Charles  L,  and  in  the  struggle  his  memoir. — ^An  edition  of  his  ^'  Works,' 

which  followed  was  a  devoted  partisan  of  tiie  his  "  Life ''  by  Bishop  Sprat,  was  publisl 

royal  cause.    When  Oxford  was  taken  posses-  1688  (folio),  and  his  ^Select  Works,"  edil 

sion  of  by  the  parliament,  Cowley  followed  the  Bishop  Hnrd,  in  1772-'7  (8  vols.  8vo.). 
queen  to  Paris,  and  there  beciune  secretary  to       COWLET,  Henbt  Riohabd  Chableb 

Lord  Jermyn,  afterward  the  earl  of  St.  Al-  ubslet,  baron,  a  British  diplomatist,  bon 

bans  ;  he  was  frequently  occupied  in  writing  17, 1804,  nephew  of  the  first  duke  of  W 

and  deciphering  the  secret  letters  that  passed  ton,  sncceeded  his  father  in  the  peerage, 

between  the  king  and  queen,  an  office  of  delicate  27, 1 847.    At  an  early  age  he  entered  the 

«iatqre  and  of  great  responsibility.    He  was  ab-  matic  service,  and  having  been  successive 

sent  from  England  all  together  upward  of  10  ployed  in  the  embassies  of  Vienna,  Stuttga 

years,  and  dunng  that  time  he  undertook  some  Constantinople,  he  was  sent  as  minister  p: 

very  perilous  journeys  to   Jersey,  Scotiand,  tentiary  to  Switzerland  in  1848^  and  a& 

Flanders,  Holland,  and  other  countries.  In  1666  to  Frankfort-on-the-Hain,  where  he  ac 

he  repaired  secretly  to  England,  but  was  arrest-  minister  to  the  German  confederation.    Ii 

ed  and  onW  set  at  liberty  on  his  giving  bail  for  when  Napoleon  became  emperor.  Lord  ( 

£1,000.    In  that  year  he  published  his  poems,  was  chosen  to  replace  Lord  Kormanby 

and  in  his  preface  appears  to  have  inserted  a  bassador  to  France,  and  in  concert  w: 

passage  suppressed  in  subsequent  editions,  which  earl  of  Clarendon  attended  the  peace  e 

was  thought  to  intimate  a  change  in  Ms  loyal  of  Paris,  which  opened  Feb.  25,  1866. 


by  the  Columbia,  S.  E.  by 

Cromwell  he  returned  to  Franoe,  where  he  re-  separates  it  from  Clark  co.,  and  interse 

mained  in  his  former  station  until  the  restora-  Cowlitz  river ;  area,  1,060  sq.  m.    Oapiti 

tion  of  the  Stuarts.    He  was  made  a  doctor  of  ticello. 

medicine  at  Oxford  in  1657,  but  there  is  no  COWPENS,  a  post  village   in   Spar 

reason  to  suppose  that  he  ever  practised.    H»  district,  S.  C,  near  the  border  of  Nort] 

considered  a  knowledge  of  botany  indispen-  Una,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  a  si^ 

sable  to  the  medical  profession,  and  retiring  tory  was  gained  by  the  American  forc^ 

to  the  county  of  Kent,  busied  himself  with  manded  by  Gen.  Daniel  Morgan,  overs 

gathering  plants.    He  also  wrote  a  Latin  poem  division  under  Col.  Tarleton,  Jan.  17,  l^i 

on  plants  in  6  books.    When  the  restoration  the  latter  part  of  December,  1780,  Mor 

took  place,  Cowley  looked  for  some  substantial  directed  by  Gen.  Greene  to  occnpy  the 

reward  for  his  services  in  the  royal  cause,  but  between  the  Broad  and  Pacolet  riven 

he  received  nothing.    He  had  been  promised  by  Spartanburg  district,  and  Oomwallis, 
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eomptUng  WO  of  bfe  ftnxros  legion  and  por-  GOWFER,  Edwabd,  an  English  inventor  and 
iions  of  uie  7th  and  Tlst  r^^ments,  witn  8  impro'ver  of  machinery,  also  f^yorahlj  known 
pieces  of  artilleTy,  to  force  Moi^gan  either  to  as  a  lecturer  on  the  mechanic  arts,  born  in  1790, 
ng^t  or  retreat  into  North  Oarolina.  Tarleton  died  in  London,  Oct.  17,  1862.  During  the 
oommenoed  his  march  on  Jan.  11,  and  moving  greater  part  of  his  life  he  wab  a  printer,  find 
inth  great  rapidity  reaohed  the  Paodet  on  the  some  of  the  most  important  improvements  in 
evoiinc^  of  the  16th.  Morgan  had  intended  to  machine  printing  are  due  to  him.  Amonff 
dispute  the  passage  of  the  river ;  but  being  in-  others  may  be  mentioned  the  giving  a  diagonu 
fenor  in  cayalry,  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  retire  action  to  the  rollers  on  the  self-acting  inking 
toward  Broad  river.  Tarleton  pressed  on  in  tables.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he 
pursuit,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  came  up  was  professor  of  mechanics  and  manubcturing 
with  Morgan  in  an  open  wood  known  as  Han-  arts  at  King^s  college.  He  wrote  an  elaborate 
nah^i  Oowpena,  being  part  of  a  grazing  estab-  article  on  a  "  Button,''  and  delivered  lectures  on 
Bahment  belonging  to  a  man  named  Hannah,  the  London  crystal  palace,  in  1851. 
The  American  troopa,  about  1,000  in  number,  COWPEB,  Wiluajc,  lord  chancellor  of  Eng- 
oeoupied  2  gmtJe  eminences,  on  which  they  land,  bom  at  Hertford  in  1664,  died  Oct.  10, 
were  drawn  up  by  Moi^an  in  2  lines,  the  1st  1728.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1688,  the 
composed  of  Garouna  muitia,  with  an  advanced  year  of  the  revolution,  in  whidi  he  took  part 
corps  of  volunteer  riflemen  under  the  command  so  far  as  to  farm  a  small  company  of  volunteers, 
of  CoL  Pickens,  and  the  2d  of  Maryland  reg-  and  set  out  to  join  the  prince  of  Orange.  After 
ulani  and  Virginia  riflemen  under  Lieut  OoL  the  setUement  of  the  government  he  returned 
John  &  Howard.  Intherear  was  a  reserve  of  to  his  practice,  and  soon  became  the  decided 
cavalry,  consisting  of  Lieut.  OoL  Washington's  leader  of  the  home  circuit,  with  a  large  practice 
troop,  80  strong,  and  about  50  mounted  volun-  in  the  court  of  chancery.  He  entered  parlia- 
teers  under  Mi^orMcOall.  Tarleton,  disregard-  ment  as  a  whiff  in  1695,  and  gained  by  lus 
ing  the  fact  that  hb  troops  were  fatigued  by  a  maiden  speech  the  reputation  of  a  consummate 
longnii^t  march,  with  characteristic  impetuoei-  debater.  The  whig  party  having  gained  the  as*- 
ty  ordmd  an  attack.  The  British  advanced  to  cendant  in  1705,  the  great  seal  was  committed 
Recharge  with  loud  shouts,  receiving  an  effect-  to  him  as  lord  keeper,  and  the  next  year  he 
ive  disduirge  from  the  American  riflemen,  who  was  raised  to  the  peem^  and  made  lord  high 
in  obedience  to  Moi^gan's  orders  fell  back  upon  chancellor.  His  judicial  budne^s  was  transacted 
the  1st  line.  The  latter  stood  firm  until  within  with  credit,  and  his  honorable  disinterestedness 
bayonet  thrust  of  their  opnonents,  when  they  is  worthy  of  remembranoe  in  having  abolished 
also  f^  beck  upon  the  2a  line,  composed  of  the  custom  of  "  yearly  gifts"  from  the  ofScers 
continental  troops,  whidi  was  thus  compelled  and  lawyers  of  his  court,  which  prevailed  there 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  fight  OoL  Howard  before  his  time  as  well  as  in  the  other  courts 
at  length,  fearing  that  he  might  be  outflanked,  of  the  kingdom,  and  which  had  produced  to  the 
attempted  to  change  his  front  to  the  right,  the  ohanoellora  some  £8,000  per  annum.  He  pre- 
crder  fbr  executing  which  was  misinterpreted  nded  at  the  impeachment  of  Sacheverel,  and 
into  one  for  a  retreat,  and  the  whole  line  was  soon  afterward  upon  £he  defeat  of  the  whigs 
^thrown  into  some  confumon.  At  this  moment  resigned  his  office,  went  into  opposition,  and 
Morgan  ordered  them  to  retreat  to  the  emi-  remained  one  of  the  chie&  of  nis  party  in 
nence  behind  which  the  cavalry  were  posted,  council  and  debate  until  the  accession  of  George 
The  Britidi,  feeling  sure  of  victory,  rushed  for-  I.,  when  in  1714  he  was  again  made  lord 
ward  in  some  disorder,  when  they  were  met  by  chancellor.  For  some  time  he  enjoyed  the 
a  fierce  charge  from  Washington's  dragoons,  entire  confidence  of  the  king,  and  had  an  im- 
At  the  same  time  Howard's  troops  fiEMiing  about  portant  share  in  the  political  direction  of  affairs 
gave  them  a  deadly  volley  of  musketry,  which  during  the  settiement  of  the  government  under 
they  followed  up  so  effectively  with  the  bayo-  the  new  dynasty  and  the  rebellion  of  1715  in 
net  that  in  a  few  minutes  the  British  line  was  favor  of  the  exiled  family,  but  again  resigned  in 
btoken,  and  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery  were  1718,  in  consequence  of  the  feud  between  the 
in  full  flight  Tarleton  endeavored  in  vain  to  re*  king  and  the  prince  of  Wales.  He  continued 
tana  his  troops;  a  panic  had  seized  upon  them,  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  house  of 
and  even  his  fiftvorite  legion,  with  which  hehaa  lords  as  long  as  he  lived.  Although  a  lawyer 
aeeomplished  so  many  <^*a>iing  exploits,  galloped  and  a  Judge  of  authority  and  respectable  stand- 
away  without  having  crossed  a  sabre.  Tarle-  ing,  his  principal  character  in  history  is  that  of 
ton  himseli^  with  a  small  band  of  horsemen^  a  politician,  where  he  generally  appears  as  the 
made  a  precipitate  retreat,  hotiy  pursued  by  advocate  of  liberal  piinciples,  botn  in  relation 
OoL  Wauxington,  by  whom  he  was  wounded  to  secular  and  religious  matters,  but  not  always 
in  the  hand.  The  British  loss  in  this  action  free  fh>m  the  errors  and  inconidstencies  of  the 
amounted  to  more  than  800  killed  and  wounded,  time.  He  was  celebrated  as  an  orator  for  his 
and  between  500  and  600  rank  and  file  prisoners,  graceful  and  charming  manner  and  delivery, 
The  Americans  had  12  men  killed  and  60  with  which  he  was  said  to  captivate  the  hearts 
wounded.  The  spoils  of  the  victors  were  2  of  his  auditory ;  but  he  was  nevertheless  the 
field  pieces,  2  atandards,  800  muskets,  100  dra  mark  for  much  political  detraction,  and  the  hero 
goon  horses,  70  negroea,  and  some  baggage.  of  a  curious  story  circulated  all  over  Europe  by 
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the  authority  of  Voltaire,  that  he  married  and  vionaly  contracted  a  hi^  esteem.    Olnej  is  far 

Uved  at  the  same  time  with  2  wives,  and  wrote  mons  as  the  fftvorite  residence  of  Gowper.  Here 

a  little  hook  in  defence  of  the  practice.    Al-  he  passed  many  years  of  his  life,  occupied  with 

though  there  was  apparently  no  other  fonnda-  religious  exercises  and  in  active  charity  among 

tioB  for  it  than  some  early  irregularities,  it  the  poor.    Here,  too,  were  written  those  poems 

give  him  the  common  nidcname  of  ^^  Will  that   served  to  lighten  his  mental  suffering, 
igamy.**  though  they  could  never  wholly  relieve*!!    At 
00  WFER,  WnxiAM,  an  English  poet,  horn  the  age  of  50  (1782)  he  published  the  Ist  vol- 
Nov.  1*6, 1781,  at  Great  Berkhamstead.  Hert-  nme  of  his  p<>ems,  the  subjects  of  several  of 
fordshire,  died  at  East  Dereham,  Norfolkshire,  which  had  been  suggested  by  Mrs.  Unwin.    The 
April  26,  1800.    His  father,  the  Rev.  John  volume  was  tolerably  well  received;  but  the 
Gowper.  was  one  of  the  chaplains  to  George  II.  ballad  of  ^*  John  Gilpin."  which  he  wrote  from 
and  nephew  to  the  lord  chancellor  Gowper.   His  a  story  told  him  by  Lady  Austen,  gave  him 
mother  died  when  the  poet  was  but  6  years  of  a  wide  renown.    It  was  read  to  crowded  andi- 
age,  and  the  touching  fines  in  which  he  recalls  ences  in  London  by  Henderson  the  actor,  and 
her  memory  show  the  deep  impressions  she  had  one  publisher  alone  sold  6,000  copies  of  a  print 
left  on  his  mind.   He  was  sent  early  to  the  day  of  John  Gilpin  on  his  famous  ride.    The  ballad 
school  of  his  native  town,  and  went  afterwara  had  been  published  anonymously,  and  lay  for 
to  Westminster,  where  he  suffered  from  the  tvr-  S  years  neglected  until  suddenly  it  caught  the 
anny  of  older  and  stronger  boys.    At  18  he  be-  attention  of  the  public.    Lady  Austen  next  sug- 
gan  to  study  law  with  a  solicitor,  Mr.  Ghap-  gested  to  him  the  "  Task,"  which  appeared  in 
man,  in  whose  house  he  slept  for  8  years,  but  1784,  and  gained  general   popularity.     The 
who  set  his  stndent  the  example  of  paying  little  amiable,  intdligent  LeAj  Austen,  and  the  older 
attention  to  his  profesdon.   He  then  took  rooms  and  more  austere  Mrs.  Unwin,  were  now  his 
in  the  Inner  Temple,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  constant  associates;  but  jealousy,  it  is  said,  arose 
and  here  for  the  next  12  years  lived  indolently,  between  them,  and  Lady  Austen  left  Olney  in 
neglecting  the  law  for  literature  and  gay  society,  displeasure.    He   next   translated  Homer   in 
He  formed  Uterary  acquaintances,  wrote  verses,  blank  verse,  and  published  it  by  subscription  in 
and  contributed  several  papers  to  the  **  Gonnois-  1791.    His  last  literary  occupation  was  a  trana- 
seur."    In  his  81st  year  he  formed  an  attaclv  lation  of  Milton^s  Latin  poem^  with  a  com- 
ment for  his  couain  Theodora  Gowper,  sister  of  mentary  on  his  works ;  but  this  performance 
Lady  Hesketh ;  but  their  union  was  forbidden  the  condition  of  his  mind  prevented  him  from 
by  her  father,  first  for  prudential  reasons,  and  completing.  His  faithful  friend  Mrs.  Unwin  hav- 
then  because  of  their  consanguinity.    Having  ing  become  paralytic,  his  cousin  Ladv  Hesketh 
received  an  appointment  through  his  uncle,  came  to  take  charge  of  his  household ;  but  in 
Migor  Gowper,  as  reading  clerk  to  the  com-  1795  he  removed  from  Olney  with  Mrs.  Unwin 
mittees  of  the  house  of  lor£,  he  seemed  destined  to  the  house  of  his  relative,  ihe  Rev.  Mr.  John- 
to  ease  and  competence;  but  his  natural  timid-  son,  at  Tnddenham,  and  finally  to  East  Dere- 
ity  and  nervousness  i|;^terpo6ed.    He  shrank  ham.  A  pendon  of  £800  had  been  settled  upon 
fr^m  the  thought  of  iq)pearing  before  tiie  lords,  him  by  the  king,  chiefiy  through  the  active 
and  when  a  newofSce  was  provided  for  him  by  solicitations  of  the  amiable  poet  Hayley ;  but 
the  same  kind  relative,  the  clerkship  of  the  jour-  Gowper,  when  it  was  announced  to  him,  show- 
nals  to  the  same  house,  he  was  seizea  with  a  fredi  ed  no  marks  of  pleasure.    In  1796  Mrs.  Unwin 
^iarm  when  called  upon  to  stand  an  examina-  died;  the  poet,  it  is  said,  looked  in  silent  agony 
tion  as  to  his  qualification  for  the  place,  and  in  upon  her  corpse^  and  then  turning  away,  never 
his  mental  excitement  sought  to  destroy  himselt  afterward  mentioned  her  name.    A  slight  re- 
He  soon  afterward  became  insane,  and  was  re-  covery  of  his  mental  powers  enabled  him  in 
moved  by  his  relatives  to  an  asylum  at  St  Al-  1799  to  revise  his  Homer,  and  to  write  his  last 
ban*s  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Gotten.  During  the  poem,  the ''  Gastaway,^*  a  picture  of  his  own  sad 
remainder  of  his  life  he  experienced  several  long  fate,  but  he  died  of  dropsy  in  the.  spring  of  the 
returns  of  mental  alienation.    He  fancied  him-  followingyear.—Gowper^s  writings  are  original 
self  destined  to  eternal  woe.    He  shunned  the  truthful,  and  striking.    In  poetry  he  was  one  of 
society  of  his  friends  and  near  relatives,  to  find  the  first  to  break  away  from  the  despotism  of 
relief  in  that  of  strangers.    In  all  his  sufferings,  Pope,  and  invent  an  origmal  rhythm.    He  is 
however,  his  relatives  watched  over  him  with  never  melodious,  but  always  natural  and  at  his 
tenderness  and  provided  for  him  a  moderate  ease.    He  loved  nature,  flowers,  animals,  and 
support.    At  Huntingdon,  whither  he  removed  rural  life,  and  paints  scenery  with  great  power, 
in^  1765  from  the  care  of  Dr.  Gotten,  he  met  His  descriptions  are  sometimes  coarse,  but  al- 
with  the  Unwin  family,  who  received  him  into  ways  dear  and  effective.    The  moral  teaching 
their  house  as  a  boarder^and  for  whom  he  of  bis  poetrv  is  high,  and  he  strove  to  force  upon 
formed  a  lasting  regard.     When,  on  the  sudden  his  material  age  the  noblest  conceptions  of  the 
death  of  her  husband,  two  years  afterward,  spiritual  and  the  divine.    With  Uiis  religious 
Mrs.  Unwin  removed  to  Olney  in  Bn^ingham-  turn  of  thought  he  joined  humor  and  forcible  sa- 
shire,  Gowper  went  with  her ;  and  here  they  oc-  tire.    He  translated  Homer  witJi  more  accuracy 
cupied  a  house  next  that  of  the  Rev.  John  New-  than  Pope,  but  his  blank  verse  wants  harmony 
ton,  curate  of  the  parish,  for  whom  he  had  pre-  and  grace.    His  prose  is  excellent^  and  his  let- 
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ten  are  not  snrpfiSBed  by  any  in  the  language,  one  is  in  the  Britifili  mnsenm,  and  the  other  was 

Here,  in  his  happier  moods,  all  is  playfhl  hnmor,  sold  a  few  years  since  in  London,  at  the  sale  of 

ease,  gayety,  simplicity,  and  wisdom.    His  mind  the  collection  of  the  late  earl  of  Monntnorris, 

seems  to  break  from  its  donds  into  moments  for*£40.    A  specimen  of  the  O,  vmbilieata  was 

of  perfect  ennsbine.    In  character  he  was  pnr&  sold  in  1850  for  £80.    The  cowries,  from  the 

iua  disposition  amiable ;  he  gained  the  love  and  great  variety  and  beanty  of  the  markings  upon 

respect  of  gifted  men  and  virtnons  accomplish-  their  smoothly-polished  surface,  have  long  been 

ed  women;  be  was  charitable  and  active  in  in  demand  among  civilized  and  uncivilized  na- 

doing  good ;  tender  and  confiding  to  his  friends,  tions  for  ornaments  to  their  dress  and  habita- 

and  dupable  of  unchanging  affection.    So  good  tions. 

a  man  might  well  have  looked  for  happiness  OOX.  I.  David,  an  English  landscape  painter, 
both  here  and  hereafter;  but  it  was  Oowper's  bom  at  Birmingham.  Apnl  29, 1T98.  Hispaint- 
singnlar  fate  to  pass  a  iifetime  in  despair.  Hope  ings,  chiefly  on  Welsn  subjects,  are  in  water  col- 
was  an  imnulse  he  never  knew  or  never  ven-  ors.  small,  and  apparently  rapid  and  careless,  but 
tared  to  indulge.  His  appearance  was  intelleo-  full  of  the  impression  and  effect  of  nature.  He 
toal  and  well  bred,  his  manner  pleasing,  and  succeeds  best  in  sketching  rain  and  wind,  bursts 
his  whole  life  that  of  a  tasteftd  recluse.  He  of  sunshine  on  dark  moors,  the  dank  herbage  of 
cultivated  flowers,  and  watched  with  interest  marshes,  and  rural  scenery  beneath  the  threat- 
&e  progress  of  his  earden.  He  petted  tame  ening  storm.  He  published  in  1814  what  is  stiU 
leverets  and  immortalized  them  in  verse.  He  considered  the  best  *'  Treatise  on  Landscape 
was  careM  of  his  dress,  and  though  afraid  of  Painting  in  Water  Oolors."  HissonDATiBisalso 
strangers,  took  pleasure  in  a  narrow  circle  of  a  painter  of  some  ability.  H.  Francis  Augustus, 
well  bred,  intemgent  associates.  His  clouded  D.D.,  an  English  dergyman  of  the  Baptist  denom- 
mind,  his  mental  agonies,  and  his  generous  ination,  bom  March  7, 1788,  died  in  Sept.  1868. 
kindly  nature,  endeared  him  to  his  friends,  who  He  was  graduated  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
loved,  pitied,  and  admired  him ;  sentiments  that  and  commenced  his  pastoral  labors  at  Hackney, 
posterity  must  continue  to  share. — ^The  life  of  near  London,  in  1811.  Here  he  principally  re- 
Gowper  was  first  written  by  William  Hayley,  sided,  and  beside  the  care  of  a  large  congregation 
for  an  edition  of  his  posthumous  writings  (Ohi-  and  various  other  employments,  he  took  an 
Chester,  1803-'6).  It  has  also  been  written  by  active  share  in  procuring  the  establi^ment  of. 
Ihomas  Taylor  (London,  1835) ;  by  the  Rev.  T.  the  London  university.  He  attained  a  prom- 
8.  Gnms^awe,  for  an  edition  of  his  works  and  inent  position  in  his  denomination,  and  was 
correspondence  ^London,  1886);  by  H.  F.  Oaiy,  chosen  about  1840  to  make  an  official  visit  to 
foraneditionof  nis  poems,  including  his  transla-  the  United  States,  for  the  puipose  of  draw- 
timisofthelliad  and  Odyssey  (London,  1889);  by  ing  closer  the  bonds  of  fraternal  feeling  be- 
8ar  Harris  Nicolas,  for  an  Aldine  coition  of  his  tween  the  Baptists  of  the  two  countries.  Dr. 
poems  (London,  1848) ;  and  by  Robert  Soutiiey,  Oox  was  a  contributor  to  the  ^Eclectic  Re- 
lor  a  complete  edition  of  his  works  (London,  ■  view"  and  other  periodicals,  and  published  a 
188d-'37).  The  last  biography  and  edition  are  "  Life  of  Helanchthon,"  ^^  Female  Scripture  Bi- 
much  the  best,  and  have  recentiy  been  repub-  ography,''  and  other  works.  HI.  Richasd, 
lidied,  with  additional  letters,  in  Bohn's  "  Stand-  bishop  of  Ely,  bora  at  Whaddon,  Bucks,  about 
ard  LibraiT,"  in  8  vols.  1500,  died  in  1681.  He  was  educated  at  0am- 
00 WRY,  the  common  name  of  the  shell-  bridge,  and  when  Ohristchureh  college  at  Ox« 
fish  cypriBOf  of  the  fiunily  eypraida.  Many  ford  was  founded  by  Oardinal  Wolsey,  was  cho- 
^edea  are  met  with  most  abundantiy  in  the  sen  one  of  its  officers,  but  afterward  forfeited 
warm  seas  of  the  eastern  hemisphere.  Those  this  position  and  was  lodged  in  prison,  in  conse- 
^  q>ecial  interest  are  the  O.  annulua.  used  by  quence  of  his  adoption  of  the  doctrines  of  Lu- 
the  Asiatic  islanders  to  adorn  their  dress,  for  tner.  Upon  the  accession  of  Edward  YI.  he 
singers  to  their  fishing  nets,  and  for  barter ;  and  became  tutor  to  the  king,  chancellor  of  Oxford, 
the  C,  fnonsta,  or  money  cowry.  The  lati:er  is  canon  of  Windsor,  dean  of  Westminster,  and  a 
en  eastern  and  Pacific  shell,  and  is  an  important  privy  councillor.  When  Mary  began  her  reign 
artide  of  trade,  being  largely  imported  into  Oal-  he  fled  to  the  continent ;  but  when  Elizabeth 
OQtta  and  Bombay  from  the  Laccadive  and  Mai-  succeeded,  he  returned  to  England,  and  was 
dive  islands.  Their  value  in  Bengal  used  to  be  made  bishop  of  Ely,  which  see  he  held  for  21 
rated  at  2,400,  then  at  2,560,  but  now  more  than  years.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  prepara- 
S,200  to  the  rupee,  tiie  wortii  of  which  is  about  tion  of  the  liturgy.  The  revision  of  the  Gc^pels 
60  cents.  They  are  largely  imported  into  Liv-  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostiea^  in  that  edition  of 
erpool,  about  60  tons  being  received  in  1848,  the  Scriptures  called  the  ^' Bishops^  Bible,''  was 
and  nearly  800  tons  in  1849.  Their  rates  are  by  him.  He  was  also  one  of  the  compilers 
crften  quoted  upon  the  price  currents  of  New  of  Lily's  *'  Accidence."  IV.  Samuel  Hanson, 
York  and  London.*  They  are  sent  to  the  west-  an  American  divine,  bom  at  LeesviUe,  N.  J., 
em  coast  of  Africa  for  barter  with  the  natives.  Aug.  25.  1798.  In  1811  he  commenced  the 
A  species  of  this  &mily  called  the  0.  princep»j  study  or  the  law  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  but  aban- 
"the  brindled  cowry  of  the  Persian  gul^"  is  doned  it  at  the  end  of  one  year  to  take  up 
verv  highly  prized  by  conchologists  for  its  rarity  that  of  theology,  and  was  ordained  by  the 
and  b^ty.    Only  two  q[>edmensare  known;  presbytery  of  New  Jersey,  July  1,  1817.     In 
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the  ftatonm  of  18S0  he  removed  to  New  York  long  time  kept  in  the  chapel  of  the  old  palace 
to  assume  the  charge  of  the  Spring  street  Pres-  at  Madrid,  whence  it  was.  sent  to  Brussels  hj 
byterian  church.  After  gaining  here  the  repu-  Gen.  Belliard  during  the  fVenoh  occupation  of 
tation  of  an  ardent  and  striking  preacher,*he  Spain.  It  was  in  several  parts,  which  are  now 
sailed  for  Europe  in  1688  to  recruit  his  health,  scattered  in  the  royal  gallery  of  Berlin,  in  the 
and  after  his  return  took  the  chair  of  profes-  Pinakothek  at  Munich,  and  in  the  collection  ot^ 
sor  of  sacred  rhetoric  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  in  the  the  king  of  Holland.  Without  much  ori^nality, 
autumn  of  1884.  In  May,  1887,  he  removed  to  Gozcie  yet  conferred  a  service  upon  the  art  in 
Brooklyn  as  pastor  of  the  first  Presbyterian  his  native  county  by  introducing  there  the 
church,  and  remained  in  this  connection  until  knowledge  of  the  Italian  masters  and  then*  style. 
1864,  when  he  was  obliged  by  Infirmity  of  the  He  is  distinguished  for  lightness,  grace,  and  an 
voice  to  give  up  his  charge,  and  retired  to  agreeable  individuality.  Among  his  best  pro- 
Owego,  N.  Y.  Having  had  the  degree  of  D.D.  ductions  are  the  illustrations  of  the  fable  of 
conferred  on  him  in  i^e  summer  of  1825  by  Wil-  Psyche,  which  were  engraved  by  Agostino  Ye- 
Hams  college,  he  indignantly  repudiated,  in  a  neziano.  and  have  furnished  the  models  for  in« 
letter  to  the  '^  New  York  Observer,"  Nov.  16,  numeraole  paintings  on  glass. 
1826,  the  ^^  semilunar  fardels."  Having  lent  his  OOXE.  I.  ARmun  Glevxulkd,  D.D.,  an 
countenance  and  sympathy  to  the  foundation  Episcopal  clergyman,  son  of  the  Rev.  S.  H.  Ooz, 
of  the  American  anti^elavery  society,  he  was  bornatMendham,  N.  J.,May  10, 1818.  He  was 
one  of  the  sufferers  by  a  mob  excited  in  oppo*  graduated  in  1888  at  the  university  of  New  York, 
sition,  and  had  his  house  and  church  sacked,  took  orders  in  1841,  and  has  been  settled  succes- 
July  10, 1884.  At  that  time  he  passed  for  an  sively  atMorrisania,  Hartford,  and  Baltimore,  in 
agitator  upon  all  topics;  and  always  throwing  whidi  last  named  city  he  is  now  (1859)  the  rec- 
himself  impetuously  into  the  service  of  every  tor  of  Grace  church.  He  has  written  ^*  Chris- 
cause  which  he  has  espoused,  he  has  successive-  tian  Ballads, "  a  volume  of  religious  poems  (New 
ly  appeared  as  the  zealous  advocate  of  aboli-  York,  1840),  "Saul,a  Mystery,"  and  other  poems^ 
tion,  temperance,  colonization,  new  sdiool  Pres-  beside  a  volume  of  travels  in  England  (1856), 
by  terianism,  the  evangelical  alliance,  &c.  Of  and  a  collection  of  sermons  (1855).  H.  T£NOHy 
late  years,  however,  he  has  changed  his  views  an  American  writer  on  political  economy,  born 
on  the  slavery  question,  and  has  identified  him-  in  1756,  died  in  Philadelphia,  July  16, 1824.  He 
self  with  1^9  conservative  treatment  of  that  was  the  author  of  '*  An  Inquiry  into  the  Prin- 
question.  As  a  writer  and  preacher  he  abounds  ciples  of  a  Oommercial  System  for  the  United 
in  quaint  conceits  and  learned  allusions,  with  a  States  "  (1787),  ^^  View  of  the  United  States" 
substratum  of  strong  common  sense  and  ardent  (1794),  '^Thoughts  on  Naval  Power  and  the 
feeling,  and  holds  a  hi^h  rank  in  the  religious  Encouragement  of  Commerce  and  Mauufac- 
and  intelligent  commumty.  He  was  moderator  tures"  (1806),  '^Memou*  on  the  Cultivation, 
in  1846  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  Presby-  Trade,  and  Manufacture  of  Cotton"  (1807),  '^  On 
nan  church,  and  has  frequently  been  delegated  the  Navigation  Act"  (1809),  '^  On  me  Arts  and 
to,attend  the  religious  anniversaries  in  London.  Manufactures  of  the  United  States"  (1814).  HI. 
He  is  the  author  of  *'  Quakerism  not  Christian-  Wnxujc,  archdeacon  of  Wilts,  an  English  his- 
ity,"  "  Interviews  Memorable  and  Useful,  from  torical  and  biographicid  writer,  bom  in  Lon- 
Diary  and  Memory,"  and  other  publications.  don  in  March,  1747,  died  at  Bemerton  in  June, 
COXC£E,orCoziB,MiOHAieL,  a  Flemish  paint-  1828.  He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  King's  col- 
er,  born  at  Mechlin  in  1497,  died  in  Antwerp  lege,  Cambridge,  in  1768,  and  in  1771  was  ap- 
from  the  fall  of  a  scaffolding  in  1592.  He  was  pointed  to  the  curacy  of  Denham.  Shortly 
a  pupil  of  Bernard  van  Orley,  and  went  after-  after  this  he  commenced  a  series  of  extended 
ward  to  Rome,  where  he  acquired  celebrity  and  visits  to  the  continent,  in  the  capacity  of  pri- 
was  much  employed  as  a  fresco  painter.  He  vate  tutor  to  young  members  of  liie  nobility, 
married  in  Italy,  and  after  his  return  to  his  own  which,  with  occasional  intervals  for  literary  or 
country  his  works  were  in  great  demand,  and  he  professional  labor,  embraced  a  period  of  more 
acquired  a  large  fortune  by  them.  Many  of  them  than  20  years.  The  result  of  his  observation 
were  taken  to  Spain,  and  he  had  8  palaces  or  and  researches  was  given  to  the  world  in  a  num* 
houses  full  of  the  most  valuable  at  Mecnlin.  He  ber  of  elaborate  books  of  travel,  and  of  history 
is  now  better  known  by  his  copy  of  the  "  Adora-  and  biography.  In  the  former  department  he 
tdon  of  the  Lamb,"  by  the  brothers  Van  Eyck,  publish^  between  1779  and  1789  "  Travels  into 
in  the  church  of  St.  Bavon  at  Ghent,  than  by  roland,  Russia,  and  Denmarkj"  and  ^^  Travels 
his  original  productions.  This  copy  was  made  in  Switzerland."  beside  some  miscellaneous 
for  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  cost  2  years  of  con-  works  on  Russian  discoveries,  on  hospitals  in 
stant  labor,  for  which  the  artist  was  paid  northern  Europe,  and  other  subjects.  In  1798 
4,000  florins.  It  was  finished  in  1559.  Com-  appeared  his  "Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Admin- 
plaining  that  he  could  not  find  a  blue  good  istration  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,"  accompanied 
enough  to  paint  the  mantle  of  the  Virgin  with,  by  many  valuable  state  papers,  of  which  Pitt 
the  king  wrote  to  Titian  for  some  ultramarine,  observed  that  it  gave  him  his  first  correct  notion 
of  which,  when  it  came,  Cozcie  used  to  the  value  of  Ihe  character  of  Sir  Robert.  His  next  im- 
of  82  ducats  on  the  mantle  alone.  The  copy  portent  publication,  ^^  History  of  the  House  of 
was  painted  with  extreme  care,  and  was  for  a  Austria"  (which  forms  a  part  of  Bohn's  ^^  Stand- 
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ard  libnry^,  is  carefuU j  and  impartially  writ-  Brussels  as  delegate  of  the  New  York  publish- 

ten,  and  is  stall  regarded  as  a  standard  antbority.  ers^  association. 

It  was  socoeeded  bj  **  History  of  the  Kings  of  ORAB,  a  emstaceons  animal  of  the  tribe 

Spain  of  the  Honse  of  Boorbon,''  in  1818,  '^He-  Irdchyura  and  genera  ecmeer^  lupa^  and  many 

moirs  of  John,  Dnke  of  Marlborongh,"  in  1817-  others,  several  species  of  which  are  common  on 

^9,"Memoir8  of  the  Administration  of  the  Right  the  coast,  and  serve,  like  the  lobster,  for  food. 

Hon.  Henry  Pelham,"  published  posthmnonsly  The  most  common  is  the  lupa  dieantha  of  Milne* 

in  1829,  and  by  a  variety  of  minorpublications»  Edwards,  fonnd  most  abundantly  south  of  Cape 

He  was  appointed  iffdideacon  of  Wilts  in  1805,  Cod,  and  especially  in  Chesapeake  and  Dela- 

and  during  the  last  7  or  8  years  of  his  life  was  ware  ba^.    Its  feet  are  flattened,  its  teeth  long 

afflicted  wiili  total  blindness.  and  projecting  like  spines.    From  the  color  of 

COYPEIi.   L  NoBL,  a  French  painter,  a  sue*  its  long  hands  it  is  sometimes  called  the  violet 

oessful  imitator  of  Poussin,  bom  in  1628,  died  in  crab,  though  the  color  of  the  body  is  greenish. 

1707.    Among  his  most  celebrated  pictures  are  In  the  summer  months  it  is  regarded  as  a  great 

the  *^  Death  of  Abel"  and  tiie  "Assumption  of  the  delicacy  on  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake.    A 

Yirgin,"  the  latter  in  the  hotel  of  the  Invalids,  numbw  of  the  species  of  the  smallest  crabs  are 

n.  Abtoine,  a  son  and  pupU  of  the  pi'eceding,  known  only  as  they  are  found  in  the  intestines 

bom  in  1601,  died  in  1722.    He  was  inferior  to  and  maws  of  the  cod,  haddock,  and  other  fish, 

his  father,  but  graoefdl  in  the  treatment  of  to  which  they  seem  to  furnish  one  of  the  prin- 

Ms  sobjects,  and  a  man  of  literary  accomplish-  cipal  sources  of  food.    Another  little  crab,  the 

menta.    He  was  appointed  painter  to  tiie  king  pinnotheres  astreum^  unprotected  by  a  shell  of 

in  1716.  HiB  principal  works  are  the  **Assnmp*  its  own,  finds  a  shelter  within  those  of  the 

tioD,*'  in  the  churcn  of  Notre  Dame,  ^*  Christ  oyster,  mussel,  pinna,  &c.,  which  it  does  not  ap- 

Curing  the  BlindJ^  and  "  Christ  among  the  pear  to  molest ;  indeed,  it  is  supposed  by  some 

Doctors.^^  Some  of  his  etchings  are  executed  in  that  it  affords  aid  to  the  sheilnsh  in  securing 

a  masterly  manner.   The  '^  Numismatic  Histoiy  the  prey  which  nourishes  both.    This  was  the 

of  the  Reign  of  Louis  XIY.,"  chiefly  from  his  opinion  of  Pliny,  and  of  later  naturalists  also, 

designs,  is  a  work  as  remarkable  of  its  kind  as  Others  state  that  in  the  case  of  the  pinna,  at 

his  frescoes  of  the  chapel  at  Yersulles.    HI.  least,  the  little  crab  warns  the  shell  fish  of  dan- 

NoKL  Nicolas,  stepbrother  of  the  preceding,  ger  when  its  enemy  the  cuttle  fish  approaches 

bom  in  1692,  died  in  1785,  also  painted  many  to  devour  it  The  little  crab  is  often  found  with 

w<H:ks  for  the  churches  of  Paris,  of  which  the  the  oysters  cooked  for  the  table.    Several  spe- 

best  are  the  ceiling  of  the  chapel  of  the  Yir^^  cies  of  the  genus  pagurue  are  also  unprovided 

in  the  church  of  St.  Saviour,  and  the  "  Assump-  with  a  sheUof  their  own;  but  these  seek  for 

tion^inthesamechapeL  Iv.CHABLBsAiiiTonnE,  some  empty  univalve  shell;  and  an  individual 

son  of  Antoine,  bom  in  1694,  died  in  1752,  finding  one  which  on  trial  fits  his  size,  he  takes 

ohiefly  excelled  as  painter  of  portraits,  the  best  possession  of  it,  and  drags  it  about  with  him  on 

of  which  is  that  of  Adrienne  Xecouvreur.  the  sands,  till  his  enlarged  dimenMons  cause  him 

OOYSEYOX,  Ajrtoenb,  a  French  sculptor  of  to  seek  a  more  capacious  tenement,  or  till  a 

Spanish  origin,  bom  in  1640,  died  in  Paris,  Oct  stronger  crab,  drivine  him  out,  suddenly  slips 

10, 1720,  produced  several  fine  statues  of  Louis  in,  and  leaves  him  to  look  for  another.    These 

XIV.,  a  statue  of  Cond6,  and  of  other  eminent  are  known  as  hermit  or  soldier  crabs.    In  Ja- 

persons.    Among  his  best  works  are  the  tombs  maica  they  pass  into  the  interior  several  miles 

of  Mazarin  and  of  Colbert,  the  monument  of  from  the  sea,  carrying  with  them  their  coverings 

Lebnm,  and  2  statues  of  a  flute-player  and  Flora^  of  marine  shells. — ^Beside  t]\e  salt-water  crabs, 

DOW  in  the  nrdens  of  the  Tmleries.  there  are  others,  as  the  thelphusians,  that  live 

COZZENS,  Fbbdkrio  Swabtwout,  an  Amer-  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  in  humid  forests, 

lean  author,  bom  in  New  York,  March  6. 1818.  burrowing  m  the  ground.    In  Italy  and  farther 

He  was  educated  in  his  native  city,  and  has  al-  up  the  Mediterranean  these  are  eaten,  particu- 

ways  resided  there.    In  1858  he  coDected  a  se-  larly  in  the  season  of  Lent.    There  are  others 

ries  of  articles^  which  he  had  previously  con-  also  in  warm  climates  of  terrestrial  habits,  one 

tributed  to  the  ^'  Knickerbocker  Magazine,"  in  a  group  of  which  is  called  oeypodok^  swift-footed, 

volume  entitled  "  Ptismatics,  by  Richard  Hay-  from  their  rapid  mnning,  which  is  such,  as  Cuvier 

varde."    The  ntm  deplume  which  he  assumed  states,  that  a  horseman  has  some  difiScnlty  in 

e  the  name  of  one  of  his  ancestors,  an  ""  --^-•--  -^           mv^  •>             r-    ^- — .,j 

b  Moravian  missionary  in  America.    Ii 

publiahed  the  "  Sparrowgrass  Papers,' 

sisting  of  sketches  which  had  before  appeared  the  mainland.    During  the  summer  they  live 

in  '^Putnam^s  Magazine,"  describing  the  mral  In  holes  on  the  sea-shore  jnst  above  high-water 

life  of  a  cockney.    Mr.  Cozzens  is  a  leading  mark,  retiring  into  them  during  the  day  and 

vine  merchant,  and  publishes  in  connection  coming  out  at  night.   When  disturbed  they  run 

with  his  business    a  periodical   entitled  the  very  rapidly,  threatening  at  the  same  time  with 

"  Tfine  Presa,"  for  which,  as  well  as  for  other  their  elevated  daws.  At  the  dose  of  the  summer 

pobJicatiana^  he  has  written  interesting  essays  they  emigrate  in  troops  into  the  interior,  and, 

on  the  culture  of  the  grape.     In    1858  Mr.  finding  a  convenient  place  for  passing  the  win- 

Cozzena  attended  the  copyright  congress  of  ter,  dig  holes   into  whidi  they  bury  them 
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selves,  and  so  completely  hide  the  entrance  to  which,  devoted  to  poetry,  he  was  ftccostomt 

their  retreats,  that  no  indication  of  them  is  to  tear  ofF  hefore  sending  the  numbers  to ' 

seen  upon  the  surface.    In  the  spring  they  reap-  honnd.    These  rejected  sheets  had  first  excit 

pear,  and  retnm  to  the  sea-shore.    They  have  a  the  poetical  tastes  and  powers  of  his  son,  wl 

singolar  hahit  in  their  noctnmal  excursions  of  hoth  during  his  school  days  and  amid  the  pi 

entering  into  the  houses,  the  doors  of  which  in  suits  of  surgery,  made  many  ambitions  attem] 

the  warm  nights  are  often  left  open,  and  tak-  at  versifying.    While  at  Woodbridge  he  co 

ing  possession  of  small  articles  of  clothing,  as  peted  succea^lly  with  a  poem  on  "  Hope  ^' ; 

cravats,  collars,  stockings,  &c    If  disturbed  in  a  prize  offered  by  the  "  Lady^s  Hagazine,^^ 

their  pilferings,  they  scramble  away,  making  a  which  he  continued  to  contribnte.    In  I) 

great  clattering  upon  the  fioor ;  the  artidesthat  his  first  separate  publication,  a  poem  on  '^ 

disappear  with  them  are  usually  effectually  con*  ebriety,''  was  issued  anonymously  at  Ipswi 

oealed  in  their  holes.    They  are  often  seen  in  He  soon  after  repaired  to  London  to  pursue 

great  numbers  in  the  roads,  and  it  is  curious  to  medical  studies,  but  returned  within  a  y< 

observe  their  rapid  sidelong  retreat,  as  one  is  with  his  pecuniary  resources  exhausted.  Ne 

riding  by  on  horseback,  and  when  overtaken  pleased  with  his  profession,  he  sopn  determi: 

how  they  run  as  rapidly  back  the  other  wav  to  abandbn  it  for  literary  adventure  in  Lone] 

without  turning  round.  In  the  Moluccas  a  crab  and,  provided  with  a  loan  of  £5,  he  worked 

is  described  bv  the  name  of  purse  or  robber  way  m  a  sloop  from  Aldborough  to  the  meti 

crab  (pagurut  latro  of  Fabricius),  which  is  said  olis,  where  he  arrived  in  1780.    His  first  p 

to  feed  upon  fruits  as  well  as  flesh,  and  to  dimb  leal  'pieces  found  no  publisher ;  and  his 

the  palm  tree  oaJled  the  pandanus  odoratim-  printed  poem,  the  "  Candidate,"  which  app 

muB^  to  eat  the  small  cocoanuts  it  bears.    Thev  ed  anonymously  in  that  year,  was  col<Uy 

are  seen  in  great  abundance  in  Lord  Hood's  ceived,  and  brought  him  no  profit  in  cc 

island  in  the  Pacific.    When  met  in  the  road  qnenoeoftheinunediate  failure  of  his  public 

thev  set  themselves  in  a  threatening  attitude.  His  letters  to  Lord  North,  Lord  Shelbume, 

making  a  ffreat  snapping  with  their  pincers  and  Lord  Thnrlow,  enclosing  some  of  his  p( 

retreating  hackwara.  and  asking   asdstance,  received  no   ans 

CRAB  APPLE.    See  Apple.  Threatened  with  arrest,  he  applied  withoi 

CRABB,  Geosgb,  an  English  barrister  and  introduction  to  Edmund  Burke,  at  whose 

Shiloloffist,  bom  at  Palgrave,  Dec.  8,  I778L  he  left  a  simple  and  manly  letter,  and 

ied  at  Hammersmith,  Dec.  4, 1854.    Intended  calmed  his  agitation  by  wdkins  Westmi 

for  the  medical  profession,  his  delicate  nervous  bridge  backward  and  forward  throughou 

organization  made  him  incompetent  to  follow  night    From  his  kind  reception  by  Mr.  I 

it.'    He  devoted  himself  to  teaching^  studied  in  begins  his  success  in  literature.    He  w( 

Germany,  and  published  on  his  return  German  ceived  into  the  family  of  the  statesman 

text  books,  which  were  long  in  use.    In  1821,  introduced  to  Fox,  Reynolds,  Johnson,  an 

after  having  been  married  22  years,  he  was  other  distinguished  mends,  and  had  th 

graduated  at  tiie  university  of  Oxford,  with  vantage  of  his  criticism  and  advice  conc< 

reputation  for  mathenuitical  attdnments.    He  the  poem  of  the  "  Library,"  which  was 

was  51  yeare  of  age  when  he  was  admitted  to  lidied  in  1781  (2d  edition  in  1788),  and 

the  bar.    His  offen^ve  manners  prevented  his  was  favorably  noticed.     Lord  Thurlow, 

success  as  a  practitioner,  but  as  an  author  he  tardy  generosity,  now  invited  him  to  brc 

made  several  contributions  to  legal  literature,  and  presented  him  with  a  bank  note  for 

which  became  standard  works.    Among  these  By  Mr.  Burke's  recommendation,  he  qi 

is  a  '^History  of  English  Law."    He  is  most  hunself  for  holy  orders,  was  ordained  a  « 

generally  known  by  his  treatise  on  ^'  English  in  1781,  and  a  priest  in  the  following  yei 

Synonymes,"  explained  with  copious  exan]())les,  after  a  short  experience  as  curate  in  his 

published  in  1816  (7th  edition  in  1844,  after  parish,  received  the  situation  of  chaplain 

which  the  book  was  stereotyped).    He  was  the  duke  of  Rutland  at  Belvoir  castle.  •  In  1 

author  also  of  a  historical  and  of  a  technolo^oal  published  the  "  Village,"  which  had  b< 

dictionary.  vised  both  by  Mr.  B^rke  and  Dr.  Johns* 

CRABBE,  Geobos.  an  English  poet,  bom  at  obtained  immediate  popularity,  some  of 

Aldborough,  in  Suffolk,  Dec.  24, 1754,  died  at  scriptions,  as  that  of  the  parish  wor! 

Trowbridge,  in  Wiltshire,  Feb.  8,  1882.    His  being  copied  into  nearly  all  periodicals 

father,  who  was  a  collector  of  sslt  duties,  ex-  Thunow,  declaring  that  he  was  "  as  like 

erted  himself  to  give  his  son  a  superior  edu-  son  Adams  as  twelve  to  a  dozen, ^'  pr 

cation.    At  the  age  of  14  years,  having  made  him  in  1785  to  two  small  livings  in  Don 

some  progress  in  the  study  of  mathematics  and  where,  having  married  a  lady  who  was 

the  classics,  George  was  destined  to  the  medical  Ject  of  his  early  love,  he  lived  in  ret! 

profession,  and  was  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon  After  the  publication  of  the  '^  Newspo 

near  Bury  St  Edmund^s.    Three  years  later  he  that  year  he  did  not  resume   anthon 

was  transferred  to  another  surgeon  at  Wood-  1807.     He  exchanged  his  livings  in  ] 

bridge,  with  whom  he  completed  his  appren-  others  in  the  vale  of  Belvoir,  where  he 

ticeship.     His  father  was  a  subscriber  to  a  most  of  the  time  till  after  the  death  of 

"  Philosophical   Magazine,"  the  last  page  of  in  1818,  when  he  was  preferred  to  the 
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of  Trow'bridge.  He  assigned  the  death  of  his  subjects  which  they  expose.  A  complete  edi- 
distingoished  friends  and  advisers  as  his  reason  tion  of  his  poetical  works  in  8  vola,  the  first  of 
for  publishing  nothing,  and  passed  his  time  in  which  contained  his  life  written  by  his  son, 
domestic  enjoyment,  in  yarions  studies  of  nat-  with  his  letters  and  Journals,  was  published  by 
nrai  history,,  especially  of  botany,  in  educating  Murray,  in  London,  in  1884,  and  republished 
his  sons,  in  writing  three  novels  which  he  after-  in  one  vol.  in  1847.— -Geobob,  an  English  clergy- 
ward  burned,  and  in  fulfilling  his  professional  man,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Stra< 
duties.  In  1807  his  "  Parish  Register,^'  which  them,  near  Belvoir  castle,  in  1785,  died  at  Bred- 
had  been  read  and  approved  by  Mr.  Fox,  was  field,  Sept.  16,  1857.  He  was  educated  at 
received  with  universal  approbation,  and  was  Cambridge,  was  for  many  years  curate  of 
followed  in  1810  by  the  ^^  Borough,"  and  in  Pucklehead,  and  afterward  vicar  of  Bredfield, 
1813  by  "  Tales  in  Verse."  The  latter  years  published  in  1840  a  work  entitled  "  Outlines  of 
of  Crabbe  were  occupied  with  the  conscientious  JNatural  Theology,"  and  is  chiefiy  known  for 
dischar^  of  his  duties  to  his  parishioners  of  his  interesting  biography  of  his  father,  which 
lYowbridge,  by  whom  he  was  beloved,  witii  first  appeared  in  1884. 

studies  of  botany  and  geology  pursued  with  in-  ORABETH,  Disk  and  Woxtteb,  two  brothers, 
Greasing  interest,  and  with  occasional  visits  to  natives  of  Gouda,  in  Holland,  celebrated  maa« 
London,  and  associations  with  a  younger  gen-  ters  of  painting  on  glass,  livea  in  the  16th  and 
eration  of  poets,  among  whom  were  Moore,  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  They  painted 
Bqgera,  Oampbell,  Scott,  Wordsworth,  and  the^  windows  of  St  John's  church  at  Gouda, 
Southey.  In  1819  he  completed  his  last  pub-  which  are  considered  the  most  finished  produc- 
lication.  the  *'  Tales  of  the  Hall,"  for  the  copy-  tions  ever  executed  in  that  branch  of  art,  and 
right  of  which  and  of  all  his  previous  works  he  also  the  windows  of  other  churches  in  Belgium 
received  from  Mr.  Murray  the  sum  of  £8,000.  and  Paris,  and  probably  also  Spain.  The  two 
In  1822  he  visited  Sir  Walter  Scott  at  Edin-  brothers  were  excessively  jealous  of  each  other, 
burgh,  then  in  the  midst  of  tumultuous  prepa-  Wonter  being  superior  in  correctness  and  neat- 
rations  for  the  king's  visit,  and  the  biographer  ness  of  design,  and  Dirk  in  brilliancy  of  coloring, 
of  Soott  regrets  that  the  two  poets  had  not  ORAOOW,  formerly  the  capital  of  independ- 
rather  met  among  the  books,  and  trees,  and  ent  Poland,  from  1816  to  1846  of  the  republic 
simple  peasants  of  Abbottsford.  His  health  of  the  same  name,  now  of  a  western  circle  of 
began  to  decline  in  1828,  but  his  mind  still  re-  Galicia,  and  seat  of  a  bishopric,  is  situated  in 
tained  its  deamess  and  cheerfolness.  The  a  plain  surrounded  by  hills,  on  the  left  bank  of 
shopB  of  Trowbridge  were  closed  on  the  days  the  Vistula,  which  there  becomes  navigable^ 
cf  his  death  and  funeral,  and  his  parishioners  and  is  crossed  by  a  new  massive  bridge,  con- 
erected  a  monument  to  his  memory  in  the  chan-  necting  the  city  with  the  suburban  town  of 
oel  of  then-  church.  He  had  spent  for  many  Podgorze ;  lat.  50^  8'  K,  long.  19^  56'  E. ;  pop. 
years  the  principal  part  of  his  professional  in-  about  40,000,  of  whom  nearly  |  are  Jews.  It 
oome  in  charity. — ^The  finest  productions  of  consists  of  the  city  pt'oper  and  several  suburbs, 
Orabbe,  and  sure  foundations  of  his  fame,  are  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Eleparz,  Stradom, 
the  "  Village,"  "  Parish  Register,"  and  some  of  and  Eazimierz,  the  latter  on  an  island  of  the 
I:ds  shorter  tales,  which  are  unrivalled  for  their  Vistula,  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  the 
BCYere  and  minute  descriptions  of  humble  lifb.  Jews,  who  have  there  7  synagogues.  Except 
The  whole  force  of  his  genius,  rarely  di|rerted  this  part  which  is  mostiy  a  narrow  and  gloomy 
by  bright  ideal  scenes  or  pictures  of  elegance  abode  oi  misery,  Oracow,  with  its  old  castle. 
and  refinement,  was  bent  upon  delineating  the  once  the  residence  of  the  kings,  on  the  top  or 
circumstances  and  anatomizing  the  characters  the  Wawel,  its  large  central  square,  its  numer- 
of  poverty,  vice,  and  misery.  He  is  styled  by  ous  churches,  chapels,  turrets,  and  steeples,  of- 
Byron  "nature's  sternest  painter,  yet  the  best;"  fers  the  aspect  of  a  handsome  and  picturesc[ue 
and  though  he  fiattered  the  poor  by  no  Area-  old  city;  though  several  confiagrations,  of  which 
dian  pictmres,  he  was  far  from  being  their  sat-  that  of  1850  was  one  of  the  most  destmctive, 
irist  The  amenities  of  the  refined  society  have  changed  parts  of  it,  and  the  ancient  forti- 
which  he  enjoyed  in  mature  manhood  never  fications  have  been  converted  into  modem  en- 
occupied  his  imagination  so  much  as  the  reml-  circling  promenades.  The  royal  castle,  whose 
nisoences  of  stmggle,  suffering,  passion,  and  dis-  history  is  connected  with  that  of  the  legendary 
aster  with  which  his  youth  was  familiar ;  and  S[rakus  and  his  daughter  Wanda,  of  the  Piasts 
it  was  with  deep  sympathy  that  he  described  and  Jagiellos,  having  been  destroyed  by  2  con- 
the  ruined  and  friendless  inmates  of  the  work-  fiagrations,  restored  by  King  Augustus  II.,  for- 
house,  explored  the  haunts  of  smugglers  and  tified  under  the  direction  of  Dumouriez,  after- 
gypsies,  wrote  of  erring  and  crazed  maidens,  ward  the  French  general,  in  1768,  and  repaired 
and  lingered  over  the  darkest  forms  and  refuse  by  the  Austriana,  has  finally  been  converted  by 
members  of  humanity.  But  though  his  delin-  the  latter  into  barracks  for  the  garrison  of  the 
eations,  with  their  Dutch  minuteness  and  ac-  city.  But  the  beautiful  Gothic  cathedral  of 
curacy,  always  reveal  tenderness  and  benev-  the  ancient  residence  still  contains,  in  its  nu- 
olence  rather  than  harshness  in  the  poet,  they  merous  and  splendid  chapels,  the  tombs  and 
yet  sometimes  become  wearisome  and  di&pleas-  monuments  of  St.  Stanislas,  whose  remains 
ing,  failing  to  excite  an  interest  in  the  gloomy  are  preserved  in  a  silver  coffin,  of  Oasimir  the 
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Great,  Jagiello  and  Us  wife  Hedvig,  the  8  with  a  sman  but  fertile  territory  of  about  500 
BigismnDdfl^  iM>hen  Bathori,  John  Bobiesld,  sq.  m.  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Yistola,  boonded 
CopemiccuL  Prince  Poniatowsld,  Eoecioazko,  hj  Rowian  Poland,  Galida,  and  Proanan  Si- 
Dombrowski,  Arthur  Potocki,  and  other  kinga,  lesia,  into  an  independent  and  neotral  repnblio, 
qneens  and  celebrated  men  of  Poland.  Its  belL  nnder  the  protection  of  Rnasia,  Anstria,  and 
cast  in  1620,  ita  archives  and  library,  as  well  Prussia.  This  nuniatore  state,  the  lart  remnant 
as  the  Tojal  inolgnia,  preserved  in  we  vanlti^  of  Polish  independence,  had  a  representatiTe 
are  also  shown  to  visitinff  travellers  as  worthy  assembly,  whidi  hdd  sessions  in  the  last  month 
of  their  curiosity.  Beside  the  cathedral,  Cra-  of  every  ^ear,  and  an  executive  senate  headed 
cow  has  more  than  70  Roman  Oatholic  churches,  by  a  president,  who  wa^  elected  for  8  years  by 
numerous  convents  and  chapels,  and  one  Prot-  the  assembly,  and  confinned  by  the  protecting 
estant  church.  Other  remarkable  buildings  are  states.  It  contained  about  150,000  inhabitantSy 
the  ejrfscopal  palace,  with  a  museum  of  Sarmi^  of  whom  more  than  -fj  were  Jews.  The  latter^ 
tian  antiquities,  the  city  halL  and  the  Jagiello  however,  enjoyed  no  civil  rights,  and  were 
university.  The  latter,  founded  by  Caamir  the  also  subject  to  many  humiliating  mediieval  re- 
Great,  and  completed  under  Ladislas  Jagiello^  strictions.  Grain,  exceQent  fruits,  cattie,  coal, 
was  for  centuries  one  of  the  most  flourishing  iron,  and  sulphur,  and  the  reviving  oommerca 
institutions  of  Europe,  but  lost  its  importance  of  Cracow,  were  the  chief  sources  of  wealth, 
through  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  and  having  During  the  Polish  revolution  of  1880-^81,  Oracow 
been  reorganized  in  1817,  had  again  to  suffer  was  under  the  influence  of  the  national  party, 
restrictive  alterations  in  1888.  A  library  con-  and  many  of  its  inhabitants  fought  in  the  ranks 
taining  numerous  old  books  and  valuable  man-  of  the  Polish  armies.  Having  become  a  place 
nscripts,  a  cabinet  of  natural  history^  a  botanical  of  reftige  to  a  small  part  of  the  corps  of  Rozycki 
sarden  and  observatory,  belong  to  it.  Cracow  toward  the  dose  of  the  war,  it  was  occupied  by 
has  also  a  number  of  other  institutions  for  public  the  Russian  general  Rtldiger.  The  republic 
education,  arts,  sciences,  and  benevolence.  In  the  was  now  pur^d  by  the  8  protecting  powers  of 
vicinity  of  the  city,  the  hill  of  Wanda,  which  com-  all  revolutionary  dements^  and  finidly  reoripm- 
memorates  the  patriotic  suicide  of  the  daughter  ized  in  1888.  But  new  national  agitations 
of  Erakns,  the  Bronidawa  (gloiy  of  arms),  with  brought  about  another  military  occupation  in 
a  mound  160  fe^t  high,  erected  in  memory  of  1886,  this  time  executed  by  troops  of  all  the  8 
Eosciuszko,  and  Lobzow,  a  summer  residence  powers.  This  was  followed  by  the  expolaon 
built  by  Casimir  the  Great,  attract  the  atten-  of  more  than  500  persons,  who  were  escorted 
tion  of  travellers  and  patriots.  The  commerce  to  Trieste,  to  be  transported  from  that  port  to 
of  Cracow,  though  greatly  decreased  since  America.  Scarcely  had  the  troops  retired, 
the  fall  of  mdependent  Poland,  and  especially  when  new  conspiracies,  and  the  assassination 
since  the  annexation  to  Austria,  is  still  con-  of  a  Russian  sp^,  served  in  1888  as  a  reason  for 
siderable.  It  is  stiU  a  centre  of  trade  between  a  fresh  occupation  by  the  Austrians,  which  last- 
Russian  Poland,  Galicia,  and  Hungary,  and  a  ed  till  1841.  The  revolutionary  outbreak  of 
chief  depot  for  Hungarian  wines,  salt,  and  Vax.  Feb.  1846,  which  was  prepared  by  a  most  ex- 
The  celebrated  salt  mines  of  Wieliczka  are  a  tensive  conspiracy  for  simultaneous  action  in 
few  miles  distant  from  Cracow.  Railroad  all  the  provmces  of  ancient  Poland,  was  for  a 
lines  connect  it  with  Warsaw,  Berlin,  Vienna^  moment  successfal  in  Cracow  alone.  The  Aus- 
and  the  interior  of  Gkdicia. — The  foundation  of  trians,  who  had  again  occupied  the  dty,  were 
Cracow  is  attributed  by  the  legends  of  Poland  driven  beyond  theVistula,  the  restoration  of  Po> 
to  Krakus,  a  Slavic  chief,  who  is  supposed  to  land  as  a  democratic  republic  was  proclaimed, 
have  lived  about  the  year  700.  Under  Ladislas  and  a  provisional  government  organized  under 
Lokietek  (the  Short),  who  was  crowned  here  in  Tyssowski  as  dictator  (who  died  at  Washington 
1820,  it  became,  instead  of  Gneeen,  the  capital  in  1867).  But  the  early  detection  of  the  conspi- 
of  Poland.  This  dignity  it  maintained  down  to  racy  in  the  duchy  of  rosen,  the  easy  supprea- 
the  reign  of  Sigismund  III.,  who  made  Warsaw  sion  of  the  outbreak  in  Rusaan  Poland,  and  par- 
the  seat  of  the  court  and  government  (1609).  ticularly  the  great  catastrophe  in  western  Gali- 
The  kings  of  Poland,  however,  still  continued  cia,  where  the  peasantry  massacred  the  insur- 
to  be  crowned  in  the  cathedral  of  Craoow.  It  gent  nobility  with  their  followers  and  families, 
was  conquered  in  1089  by  the  Bohemians,  in  soon  annihilated  the  hopes  of  the  friends  of 
1241  by  the  Tartars,  in  1665  by  the  Swedes  un-  Poland.  Three  armies  were  approaching.  Thus 
der  Charles  X.,  in  1702  by  Charles  XII.,  and  in  pressed,  the  small  body  of  Poles  surrendered 
1768,  after  having  for  some  time  supported  the  to  the  Prussians  (March  8),  and  the  republic 
cause  of  the  confederation  of  Bar,  by  the  Rus-  of  Cracow  was  soon  affcer  annexed  to  Austria 
sians.  After  the  fall  of  Kosciuszko,  who  made  by  a  resolution  of  the  8  protectors.  Thus  the 
Cracow  the  starting  point  of  his  revolution,  it  stipulation  of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  which 
was,  on  the  last  partition  of  Poland  (1795),  ta-  guaranteed  the  "perpetual  freedom  and  inde- 
ken  by  Austria.  In  1809  it  was  annexed,  to-  pendence''  of  the  last  smdl  remnant  of  Poland, 
gether  with  western  Galicia,  to  the  duchy  of  was  set  aside  by  8  out  of  8  contracting  powers, 
Warsaw,  which  had  been  created  2  years  before  without  the  consent  of  the  others.  The  event 
by  Napoleon.  After  the  fall  of  this  emperor  it  was  announced  as  a  fait  aeoompli  by  Prince 
was  erected  by  the  congress  of  Vienna,  together  Metternich,  and  remained  so  in  spite  of  the 
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prateBts  of  the  govemmenta  of  England  and  among  which  are  *'  SnUivan's  laland  ;'*  the 

France,  the  damon  and  indignation  of  the  ^^  Raciad  ;^'  a  "  Honodj  on  the  Death  of  Deca- 

western  press,  and  the  vehement  speeches  of  tar,''  an  improyisation  published  on  the  day 

Count  de  Montalembert  in  the  French  chamber  after  the  news  of  the  commodore's  death  was 

of  peers.    The  moyements  of  1848  but  slightly  received ;  *^  Kittv,"  a  companion  piece  to  Hal- 

^fltorbed  the  peace  of  Oraoow.    An  extensive  leek's  **  Fanny ;''  the  *'  Sea  Serpent,  of  Glon- 

aystem  of  fortifioationa^  undertaken  by  the  Aos*  cester  Hoax,"  a  drama  in  8  acts,  fonnded  on 

triana,  is  now  in  course  of  eompletion.  the  reputed  captore  of  the  sea  serpent  at  Glon- 

GRAFTS,  SamttslOsaicdlbb,  governor  and  U.  cester,  which  proved  to  be  a  horse  mackerd  of 

&.8eDatorofyermont,  bom  at  Woodstock,  Wind-  mammoth  proportions;    and  contributions  to 

bam  CO.,  CJonn.,  Oct  6, 1768,  died  atOraftsbury,  the  Omnium  Botherum^  a  quizzical  serial,  the 

Vt^  Nov.  19,  1868,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  object  of  which  was  local  satire.    A  selection 

university  in  1790,  add  removed  to  Vermont  from  his  writings  in  prose  and  verse,  including 

aocm  after  the  state  was  admitted  to  the  federal  several  of  his  orations,  was  publbhed  at  Oharles- 

uni(Mi.    He  was  elected  town  derk  of  Crafts-  ton  in  1828,  with  a  memoir  of  his  Hfe  by  the 

bury  in  1792,  and  held  that  office  for  87  succes-  Rev.  Samuel  Oilman. 

sive  years.  In  180b  he  was  appointed  assistant  ORAG,  in  g^logy,  sandy  strata  overlying  the 
judge  of  Orleans  county  court,  and  so  continued  London  clay, 'round  particularly  in  the  counties 
till  1810,  when  he  was  appointed  chief  Judge  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  £ngla||d.  Two  divisions 
of  the  county  court,  holding  that  office  tiU  1816.  are  recognized — ^the  upper,  called  the  red,  and 
From  1796  to  1815  he  was  register  of  probate  the  lower,  the  coralline.  The  former  is  mostly 
Ibr  (Means  district  In  1825  he  was  again  ap-  made  up  of  red  ferruginous  quartzose  sands ;  the 
pointedchief  judge  of  the  county  court,  in  which  strata  of  the  latter  are  more  calcareous  and 
office  he  remained  8  vears,  and  from  1886  to  marly,  and  more  abound  in  masses  of  shells  and 
1888  he  was  derk  of  the  county  court.  In  corals,  which  are  sometimes  sufficiency  compact 
1793  be  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  conven-  for  use  as  building  stones.  The  formation  is 
tion  which  met  at  Windsor  to  frame  a  state  particularly  interesting  on  account  of  the  fossils 
oonsitntion.  In  1796  he  was  elected  a  member  with  which  it  is  filled,  the  great  proportion  of 
of  the  honae  of  representatives,  and  was  re-  which  are  of  species  still  living. 
elected  in  1800, 1801. 1808,  and  1805.  In  1798  CRAIG,  a  S.  W.  co.  of  Ya.,  formed  since  1850 
and  1799  he  was  clerk  of  the  general  assembly,  out  of  portions  of  Giles,  Botetourt,  and  Roanoke 
In  1828  he  was  elected  governor  of  Vermont,  counties,  and  named  from  Craig's  creek,  by  the 
and  reelected  in  1829  and  1880.  In  1829  he  sources  of  which  it  is  drained.  The  surface  is 
waa  a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention,  mountainous,  and  the  principal  range  of  the 
ofwhich  body  he  was  elected  president  He  was  Alieghanies  extends  along  the  N.  W.  border, 
eleoted  a  representative  incongressinl816,  and  The  v^eys  are  generally  fertile,  and  produce 
hM  that  office  for  8  successive  years.  In  1842  com,  wheat,  oats,  and  hay.  Capital,  New  Castle. 
he  waa  appointed  by  Gov.  Piune  a  senator  in  Yalne  of  real  estate  in  1856,  $852,959. 
coogrefls  to  ffil  a  vacancy.  When  the  general  CRAIK,  Gboroe  Lillib,  an  English  author, 
assembly  waa  convened,  he  was  continued  in  the  bom  in  Hfeshire  in  1799.  Having  studied 
U.  S.  senatorship  till  the  dose  of  the  term  by  theology  at  the  univeraty  of  St.  Andrew's, 
tiie  election  of  that  bodv.  With  the  terminer  he  went  to  London  in  1824,  and  wrote  for 
Hon  of  thja  office  (Ifarch  8,  1848)  his  active  the  society  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  know- 
public  career  was  dosed.  In  June,  1802,  whHe  ledge  the  2  volumes  of  the  "'  Pursuit  of  Enow* 
there  were  but  a  few  log  huts  on  the  site  of  the  ledge  under  Difficulties,"  published  in  Knight's 
present  dty  of  Cincinnati,  he  commenced  a  tour  library  of  ^'Entertaining  Knowledge."  He  was 
of  observation  to  the  lower  Mississippi,  and,  in  a  principal  contributor  to  the  '*  Fenny  Cyclo- 
company  with  Hichanz  the  younger,  made  a  psidia"  in  history  andjbi<^raphy,  and  in  1889 
botanical  reconnoisaance  of  tiie  valley  of  the  became  the  editor  of  the  ^^  Pictorial  History  of 
great  West  in  canoes  and  arks  at  a  time  when  England,"  and  wroto  those  chapters  on  reli- 
there  were  no  steamboats  on  that  river.  gion,  government,  laws,  industry,  and  litora- 
CRAFTS,  Wmxijc,  an  American  lawyer  ture,  which  were  afterward  expanded  into 
and  author,  bom  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  Jan.  24,  separate  works  in  Knight's  ^'  Weekly  Volume  " 
1787,  died  at  Lebanon  Springs,  N.  Y.,  Sept  28,  as  ^'  Sketohes  of  the  History  of  Literature  and 
1826.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  Learning  in  England"  r6  vols.),  and  the '^History 
in  1805.  Choosing  the.  legal  profession,  he  be-  of  British  Commerce"  (8  vols.).  In  the  same 
gan  to  practise  in  Charleston,  and  his  eloquence  series  appeared  ^^  Spenser  and  his  Poetry"  in 
made  him  a  most  successful  advocate,  especially  1845,  and  "  Bacon  and  his  Philosophy  "  in  1846. 
in  criminal  cases.  During  several  sessions  he  He  wrote  in  1847  another  volume  of  the  "•  Pur- 
was  a  membtf  of  the  state  legidatrure.  As  editor  suit  of  Knowledge  under  Difficulties,"  contain- 
of  the  Charieston  "  Courier,"  he  contributed  to  ing  female  examples  only.  He  was  appointed 
that  journal  a  large  number  of  graceful  essays  in  1849  professor  of  history  and  English  litera- 
suggested  by  topics  of  the  day.  He  was  a  favor-  ture  in  Queen's  college,  Belfast,  and  has  since 
ite  orator  on  public  occasions,  and  in  1817  ddiv-  written  "Romance  of  the  Peerage  "  (4  vols.), 
ered  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  address  at  Cambridge.  *'  Outlines  of  the  History  of  the  English  Lan- 
He  wrote  a  few  poems,  chiefly  on  local  subjects,  guage,"  the  ^'  English  of  Shakespeare,"  ftc 
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CBAIE,  Jamsb,  M.D.,  the  fiunOy  physician  of  good  roedmens  are  to  be  found  fai  Floranoe. 
Washington,  bom  in  Scotland  in  1781,  died  in  One  of  the  moat  celebrated  is  an  altarpieoe  at 
FairfiAx  co.,  Ya.,  Feb.  6,  1814  He  was  with  Weimar,  representing  in  the  middle  the  crucified 
Washington  in  the  expedition  against  the  French  Saviour,  on  one  ride  of  whom  stand  John  the 
and  Indians  in  1754,  and  the  next  year  attended  Baptist,  the  artist^  and  Luther ;  and  on  the 
Bradd<^  in  his  fatal  campaign.  In  1781  he  other  is  the  Bedeemer,  yictorious  over  death 
was  director  of  the  hospital  at  xorktown.  To  and  the  deyil.  On  the  wings  are  portraits  of 
him  we  owe  the  anecaote  respecting  the  dan-  the  elector  and  his  fiinuly.  &e  picture  has  re- 
gers  incurred  by  Washington,  and  hu  remark-  markable  power  in  parts,  and  tne  portrait  of 
able  escape,  at  Braddock's  defeat  Fifteen  years  Luther  is  sinffularly  srand.  In  the  wings  of 
afterward,  while  exploring  wild  lands  in  the  another  altarpieoe  in  the  city  church  at  Witten- 
westem  districts  of  Virnnia,  he  encountered  a  berg,  representing  the  last  supper,  he  hasintro- 
party  led  by  an  aged  Incuan  chie£|  who  inform-  du<»d  £utilier,  Melanchlhon,  and  Bugenhagen, 
ed  him,  by  an  interpreter,  that  he  had  made  a  performing  yarious  religious  duties.  In  myth- 
long  journey  to  see  Col.  Washington,  at  whom  logical  su^ects  he  was  not  less  successful,  and 
in  the  battle  of  Monongahela  he  had  fired  his  his  nude  female  figures  haye  sometimes  much 
rifle  15  times,  and  ordered  all  hb  young  men  grace  and  beauty  of  form.  He  also  excelled  in 
to  do  the  same.  In  fact,  Washington  had  2  portraits,  and  has  left  accurate  likenessea  of 
horses  killed  und^  him,  and  his  coat  was  pierced  some  of  the  most  notable  men  of  the  time.  Aa 
with  4  bullets.  JLfter  the  revolution  Craik  set-  an  engraver  he  was  inferior  to  I>nrer,  but  his 
tied  near  Mount  Yemon,  and  continued  to  bo  wood  cuts  are  highly  esteemed.  Christian  Schu- 
the  physician  of  Washington  until  his  death.  chardt  is  the  author  of  Luca»  Oranaeh  dea 
*  CKAMEB,  John  AirrHoirr,  a  philolo^^t^  JLUeren  Leben  und  Werhe  (Leipsic,  1851),  and 
born  in  Switzerland  in  1798,  died  at  Brighton,  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  an  illustrated  pub- 
England,  Aug.  24^  1848.  He  passed  the  greater  Hcation,  with  designs  of  Oranach^s  work,  of 
part  of  nis  Ine  in  England,  having  received  his  which  the  2d  instalment  (Sechi  Bl&U&r  mit 
education  at  the  university  of  Oxford,  where  he  neben  ^iichbildungen  von  Werhen  Luca$  Ora- 
becameprincipalof  New  Inn  hall,  and  professor  naeh  cL  A.)  appeared  at  Weimar  in  1858. — 
of  modem  history.  He  published  many  valu-  His  son,  Luoas  the  younger,  who  officiated  also 
able  works  on  philologi<»l  subjects,  beside  de-  as  a  burgomaster  of  Wittenberg,  and  who  died 
scriptions  of  ancient  Greece,  Italy,  and  Aria  in  1586,  formed  his  style  on  that  of  his  father 
Wnor.  and  of  Dtlrer,  and  attained  great  excellence  as 

CBAMEB,  JoHK  Baptist^  a  murical  artist  and  a  painter. 
oomi>oser,  bom  at  Mannheun,  Baden,  in  1771,       CBANBEBBY,  the  small,  red,  acid  fruit  of 

died  in  England,  April  16, 1858,  where  he  pass-  the  vaceinium  macrocof^pony  and  other  shrubs 

ed  most  of  his  life  in  gi^sat  esteem  as  a  com-  of  the  same  genus,  distinguished  by  riender 

poser  and  as  a  performer  and  teacher  on  the  creeping  stems,  small  evergreen  leaves  whitened 

•  piano  forte.    His  exercises  and  studies  for  the  beneath,  and  erect  pedicels  terminated  by  a  pale 

instmment  are  used  in  all  parts  of  Europe  and  rose-colored  nodding  flower,  with  a  4-piui«d 

in  America.    His  compositions  are  conridered  coroUa.    The  cranberry  shrub  grows  best  in 

modelsof  dear  and  simple  construction,  beauty,  lowlands,  where  the  decay  of  organic  matter 

and  grace.  furnishes  the  different  organic  acids.    It  is  in- 

CBANACH,  or  Zbanaoh,  Litoas,  a  Oer-  digenous  on  both  continents,  wild  in  many  parts 

man  pfjpter,  whose  fiunily  name  was  Sunder,  of  North  and  South  America,  in  England  and 

born  m  Kronach,^near  Bamberg,  in  1472,  diea  Ireland,  in  the  marshy  grounds  of  central  and 

in  Wittenberg,  Oct  16,  1558.    He  was  court  northem  Europe,  and  on  the  wastes  of  Siberia, 

painter  to  three  electors  of  Saxony — ^Frederic  The  American  cranberry  is  larger  than  the  Eng- 

the  Wise,  John  the  Steadfast,  and  Frederic  lish,  and  of  richer  flavor.    The  8  principal  va- 

the  Magnanimous.    He  accompanied  the  first  rieties  recognized  in  the  markets  are  the  cherry, 

to  the  Holy  Land  in  1498,  and  shared  the  im-  bugle,  and  bell  cranberries.    The  best  of  the 

prisonment  to  which  the  last  was  subjected  cherry  variety  are  very  dark  colored.    Cape  Cod 

after  the  battle  of  Mohlberg,  in  1547.    In  1588  is  noted  for  its  cranberry  grounds;  its  climate 

he   was   appointed   burgomaster   of  Witten-  and  soil  are  both  favorable  to  their  growth,  and 

berg,  and  thenceforward  enjoyed  the  intimate  the  product  is  Ifu^  and  of  the  finest  quality, 

friendship  of  Luther,  Melanohtibon,  and  the  Hie  estimation  in  which  this  fruit  is  held  both 

other  great  reformers,  whom  he  frequently  in-  in  Europe  and  America  has  caused  many  at- 

troduoed  into  his  pictures.    The  school  of  Sax-  tempts,  generally  with  little  success  on  uplands, 

ony,  of  which  he  was  the  head,  is  parallel  to  to  produce  it  by  artificial  cultivation.    Becently 

that  of  Albert  DOrer,  with  whom  he  had  much  a  wild  upland  cranberry  has  been  discovered  on 

in  common,  although  the  earnestness  and  mmd-  the  Keepegon  coast  of  Lake  Superior,  wl\ere  it 

enr  of  the  latter  are  replaced  in  Oranaeh  by  a  flourishes  on  the  poorest  soils.    The  fruit  is  of  a 

gracefrd  and  ahnost  childlike  rimplicity.    Like  pale  red  color,  smaller,  softer,  and  sweeter  than 

DUrer,  however,  he  was  at  times  too  much  the  lowland  varieties,  and  well  suited  for  jellies 

swayed  by  the  fantastic  element,  then  so  preva-  and  preserves.    The  lowland  berries  succeed 

lent  in  German  art.    His  works  are  numerous  well  on  beach  sand,  or  on  soQ  composed  of 

m  Germany,  particularly  in  Saxony,  and  some  beach  sand  and  peat.    On  heavy  soils  the  vines 
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become  Inzmiant,  bnt  do  not  frnit  well.    A  in  Washington,  Sept.  1, 1855.   He  was  the  only 
loamy  soil  is  fitted  for  a  cranberry  ground  by  son  of  the  Hon.  Richard  Oranch  of  Quincy, 
having   beach  sand  applied  to  it;    lowlands  Mass.,  who  emigrated  to  the  United  States  from 
are  improTed  for  this  purpose  by  being  coated  Devonshire,  England,  in  1746.    The  father  was 
irith  sand.^   Taking  off  the  sod  and  exposing  the  for  many  vears  a  j  ndge  of  the  court  of  common 
BoU  to  a  winto^'s  frost,  ameliorates  its  condition  pleas  in  Massachusetts,  and  at  one  time  a  state 
and  rids  it  of  weeds.    Stagnant  water  kills  the  senator.    He  was  so  well  read  and  learned, 
vines.    If  they  are  grown  on  swampy  ground,  though  educated  as  a  watchmaker,  that  the 
its  sarface  should  be  drained.    The  vines  may  dder  Adams  said  in  1815,  in  a  letter  to  the 
be  flooded  in  aotnmn  and  the  water  drawn  off  Rev.  Dr.  Morse,  that  he  was  *'a  man  who  had 
in  the  spring,  which  saves  them  from  danger  by  studied  divinity,  and  Jewish  and  Christian  anti- 
frost,  but  makes  them  blossom  later.  If  vines  are  quities,  more  than  any  clergyman  now  existing 
taken  tip  in  the  autumn  to  be  planted  again  in  in  New  England.''    From  his  mother,  a  woman 
spring,  they  should  be  protected  in  a  cellu:  dur-  of  rare  accomplishments  and  virtues,  William 
ing  the  winter.    A  southerly  aspect  and  shelter  Oranch  received  the  begmning  of  his  education, 
from  cold  winds  are  desirable.    The  vines  should  including  instruction  in  the  elements  of  algebra 
be  chosen  with  mat  care,  some  of  them  being  and  Latin.   He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college 
unfruitful;  the  best  may  be  distinguished  bv  in  1787,  commenced  the  study  of  the  law,  and  was 
the  wiry  texture  of  the  wood,  and  the  greenisn  admitted  to  the  bar  in  July,  1790.    After  prao- 
browh  color  of  the  leaves.    The  poorer  plants  tising  for  8  years  in  the  courts  of  Massachusetts 
are  more  vigorous,  brighter,  greener,  and  have  and  X^ew  Hampshire,  he  removed  in  1794  to 
a  more  bushy  foliage  than  the  best.    The  vines  the  district  of  Columbia,  where  he  passed  the 
should  be  planted  in  the  spring,  or  in  Uie  au-  remainder  of  his  life.   In  1800  he  was  appointed 
tomn  if  the  "patch*'  can  be  well  flooded  in  one  of  the  commissioners  of  public  buildings,  and 
winter.    The  transferring  of  the  sods  which  onFeb.  27, 1801,  was  nominated  to  the  senate  by 
bear  the  vines  is  going  out  of  practice.    A  bet-  President  Adams,  and  by  that  body  conflrmed, 
ter  method  is  to  use  cuttings  from  4  to  6  inches  as  one  of  the  assistant  judges  of  the  IT.  S.  cir- 
long,  the  middle  of  which  is  covered  in  the  soU,  cuit  court  for  the  district  of  Columbia,  Gov.  Tho- 
and  the  ends  left  projecting ;  or  2  or  8  cuttings  mas  Johnson  of  Maryland  and  James  Marshall 
may  be  planted  together  with  a  dibble.    Vines  (brother  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall)  sitting  with 
have  been  cut  into  pieces  2  or  8  inches  long  by  him  as  associate  judges.    In  1805,  upon  die  re- 
a  common  hay  cutter,  sown  broadcast,  and  har-  signation  of  Chief  Justice  Kiety,  who  had  been 
rowed  in.    Propagation  from  seed  is  not  to  be  n^e  diancellor  of  Maryland,  Judge  Cranch  re- 
depended  on,  the  seed  not  germinating  readily  ceived  the  appointment  of  chief  justice  of  the 
except  in  &vorable  localities ;  the  seedlings  are  court  from  President  Jefferson,  and  in  virtue  of 
easily  injured ;  there  is  much  loss  of  time ;  and  that  office  became  sole  judge  of  the  district 
even  in  the  third  year  little  frnit  is  borne.    The  'court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of 
vines  should  be  planted  in  rows  2  feet  apart  Columbia;  a  court  of  the  same  jurisdiction  as 
The  weeds  should  be  kept  down  for  2  seasons,  that  of  ^e  United  States  district  courts  in  other 
after  which  the  vines  will  begin  to  take  full  parts  of  the  country.    These  honorable  posi- 
poaseasion  of  the  soU.    Cranberry  vines  are  tions  Judge  Cranch  held  until  Sept.  1, 1855,  the 
aometimes  burned  (but  not  when  the  ground  is  day  of  his  death.    For  55  vears  he  was  judge 
very  dry)  to  destroy  the  worm.    Floodmg  is  of  a  U.  8.  court,  for  more  tnan  50  years  chief 
also  a  remedy  for  this.    The  fruit  ripens  in  the  justice ;  and  in  all  this  period  of  time,  notwith- 
vieinity  of  New  York  about  the  middle  of  Go-  standing  the  facilities  of  appeal  to  the  supreme 
tober.    The  persons  who  pick  the  berries  aro  court  of  the  United  States,  and.  in  the  district 
usually  paid  by  the  bushel    The  vines  diould  of  Columbia,  upon  judgments  or  a  much  smaller 
be  pidced  dean.    When  gathered  before  they  amount  than  those  rendered  in  the  U.  S.  circuit 
are  ripe  (as  is  sometimes  done  to  save  tiiem  from  and  district  courts  in  the  states,  only  2  of  his 
frost),  or  if  the  dew  be  on  them,  they  do  not  own  decisions  were  overruled  or  sent  back  for 
keep  well.    The  cranberry  rake  may  sometimes  amendment  by  the  highest  court  in  the  country. 
be  used  to  advantage ;  it  is  made  of  bent  sheet  In  all  the  courts  of  the  country  and  to  all  the 
msBu  whose  lower  edge  is  a  row  of  teeth  shaped  members  of  the  bar  Judge  Cranch  is  well  known 
like  the  letter  Y ;  when  drawn  over  the  ground  as  the  reporter  of  the  decisions  of  the  U.  S.  su- 
the  plants  escape,  but  the  fruit  is  gathered.  The  preme  court.    In  this  office  he  was  preceded  by 
berries  may  be  rolled  over  an  inclined  plane  to  Mr.  Dallas,  and  succeeded  by  Mr.  reters.    He 
separate  the  good  from  the  bad.  Leaves,  straws,  also  made  full  and  accurate  reports  of  the  cases 
prenaaturdy  ripe  and  diseased  fruit,  should  be  decided  in  the  circuit  court  of  the  district  of 
removed.    Cranberries  for  Europe  are  packed  Columbia  from  1801  to  1841,  which  were  pub- 
in  water  in  small  kegs,  and  sometimes  in  sealed  lii^ed  in  6  large  volumes  a  few  years  before  his 
bottles  filled  with  water.    By  the  American  death.    In  conformity  with  an  act  of  congress 
abori^^nes  poultices  were  prepared  fit)m  cran-  he  also  prepared  a  code  of  laws  for  the  district 
benies  to  extract  the  venom  from  wounds  made  of  Columbia,  but  this  code,  like  that  prepared 
by  poisoned  arrows.  by  Philip  Doddridge,  M.  C,  from  Virginia,  some 
CRANCH,  WnxiAM,  an  American  jurist,  years  later,  was  neglected  by  congress.    As  a 
bom  in  W^mouth,  Mass.,  July  17,  1769,  died  judge  he  was  always  fearless,  independent,  wise. 

VOL.  VI.- 
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and  jnst  His  proximity  to  the  federal  author*  ieopi^  and  laUwriea,  The  genus  grvA,  which 
ities  brought  him  more  than  once  into'  conflict  inclades  the  typical  cranes,  has  the  bill  longer 
with  the  executive  department,  and  upon  aues-  than  tiie  head,  strught,  sharp-pointed,  com- 
tions  involving  the  rights  and  integrity  of  the  pretoed  on  the  sides,  and  slightly  curved  at  the 
judicial  service.  In  all  such  conflicts  he  proved  tip ;  the  wings  are  long,  the  tertials  lengthened 
an  able  and  upright  judge.  His  legal  acquire-  and  pendent;  tail  short;  tarsi  very  long  and 
ments  were  extraordinary,  and  he  studied  his  slender,  covered  with  transverse  scales;  toes 
cases  with  a  patience  and  research  that  never  rather  short,  the  outer  united  at  the  base  to  the 
grew  weary.  Among  the  last  services  imposed  middle  one,  the  lateral  ones  equal ;  hind  toe 
upon  him  by  congress,  was  the  final  hearing  of  short  and  elevated ;  daws  short  and  strong, 
patent  causes  after  an  appeal  from  the  commis-  The  cranes  are  large  birds,  frequenting  marshes, 
sioner  of  patents.  He  was  alike  familiar  with  muddy  flats,  cultivated  and  open  plains,  migrat- 
the  modern  lights  of  jurisprudence  and  with  all  ing  to  warm  climates  in  winter,  and  returning 
the  black-letter  authorities.  Long  after  he  had  to  the  north  to  breed.  They  fly  usually  at  night 
reached  the  age  of  threescore  and  ten  years  he  in  large  flocks,  following  a  leader  in  2  diverge 
still  gave  to  study  12,  14,  and  even  16  hours  a  ing  line&  at  a  great  elevation,  and  sometimes 
day.  He  could  not  only  toil  like  a  very  Her*  uttering  loud  cries.  Their  food  connsts  of  rep- 
cules  in  his  profession,  but  he  loved  that  pro-  tiles,  fish,  mice,  and  other  small  animals,  insectB, 
fession  and  all  its  labors  with  his  whole  heart,  seeds,  roots,  and  grain.  The  common  crane  of 
He  also  had  a  fondness  for  art  and  for  music,  and  Europe  is  G.  einerea  (Bechst.).  The  American 
with  the  latter  he  had  a  practical  acquaintance  crane  (  G,  Americana^  Linn.)  is  a  good  example 
which  he  enjoyed  through  life,  especially  sacred  of  the  genus.  It  has  the  bill  dusky,  and  yeUow 
music,  widi  all  the  earnestness  of  youthftd  en-  toward  the  base  \  the  head  smaU,  neck  very 
thusiasm.  He  was  eminently  a  religious  man,  an  long,  body  rather  slender,  tibia  bare  to  a  large 
example  of  Ohristian  charity  and  all  the  ameni-  extent ;  the  bare  parts  on  the  top  and  sides  of 
ties  of  life.  During  his  long  career  he  possessed  the  head  carmine,  with  small  black  hairs ;  feet 
the  respect  of  all  who  knew  his  abihties  and  black ;  plumage  pure  white  except  the  primaries 
services,  and  the  confidence  of  all  who  knew  and  their  coverts,  which  are  brownish  black, 
him  as  a  man.  His  habits  of  life  were  singularly  The  length  to  the  end  of  the  tail  is  54  inches, 
simple,  his  manners  modest  and  reserved,  and  and  to  the  end  of  daws  65 ;  extent  of  wings 
his  character  child-like  and  confiding.  His  wife,  92,  bUl  61,  tarsus  about  11  inches.  Toung  birds 
Nancy  Greenleaf,  of  Boston,  died  12  years  be-  are  of  bluish  gray  cobr,  with  the  feathers  tap- 
fore  him.  They  had  18  children,  of  whom  the  ped  and  margined  with  yellowish  brown,  and 
sons  were  liberally  educated,  while  the  daughters  the  abdomen  grayish  blue;  in  this  state  the 
enjoyed  every  advantage  of  instruction  which  bird  was  described  as  G.  CanadeTuk,  *  This 
the  federal  capital  could  afford,  all  upon  the  far  spedes,  called  whooping  crane  from  the  loud 
therms  salary  of  $2,500  and  $2,700  a  year,  out  of  noise  it  m^es,  is  by  some  considered  spedfi- 
which  they  also  were  able  to  live  respectably  caUy  distinct  from  the  true  (7.  ^ano^Z^nni  (Linn.), 
and  bestow  something  in  charity  to  the  poor,  to  which  the  name  of  sand-hill  crane  has  been 
— ChristophbrPbabse,  son  of  the  preceding,  an  c^ven.  The  cranes  are  found  in  the  western 
American  artist  and  poet,  bom  at  Alexandria,  and  southern  states  from  the  middle  of  October 
D.  0.,  March  8,  1818.  He  was  graduated  at  until  about  the  middle  of  April,  when  iJiey  re- 
Columbian  college,  in  Washington,  in  1881,  tire  to  the  north.  They  are  very  shy.  and 
studied  for  8  years  in  the  divinity  school  of  difficult  to  approach  from  the  acuteness  oi  their 
Harvard  university,  became  a  licentiate,  but  sight  and  hearing ;  when  wounded,  they  should 
gradually  withdrew  from  the  clerical  office,  and  be  approached  with  caution,  to  avoid  the  blows 
in  1842  determined  to  devote  himself  to  hmd-  of  their  sharp  and  powerfril  bills.  They  roost 
scape  painting.  He  resided  in  New  York  in  either  on  the  ground  or  on  high  trees,  accord- 
the  practice  of  his  art  from  that  time  till  1847,  ing  to  circumstances.  The  nests  are  made 
when  he  visited  Italy  for  2  years.  He  went  among  the  high  grass,  of  coarse  materials,  flat. 
again  to  Europe  in  1858,  and  has  since  then  lived  about  18  inches  in  diameter,  but  little  devated 
in  Paris ;  and  his  productions  have  given  him  above  the  surfiEu^ ;  the  eggs  are  2  in  number, 
a  prominent  position  as  an  artist.  ]hu*.  Orandi  bluish  white,  and  are  sat  upon  by  both  birds, 
was  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  "Dial,"  ed-  They  become  gentle  in  captivity;,  feeding  oa 
ited  by  B.  W.  Emerson  and  others,  and  some  of  vegetable  substances.  The  genus  scopB  em- 
his  best  poems  were  published  in  that  periodi-  braces  the  Numidian  crane  {8.  vt^v^,  linn.), 
cal.  In  1854  a  volume  of  his  poems  appeared  ash-color^,  with  a  black  neck,  and  2  white 
at  Philadelphia.  His  latest  publications  are  tufrs  of  elongated  dender  feathers  covering  the 
two  stories,  entitied  the  "  Last  of  the  Hugger-  ear ;  this  is  often  kept  in  captivity,  and  is  quite 
muggers"  (Boston,  1856),  and  '^  Kobboltozo  "  gentle.    The  genus  2^20arioa^  peculiar  to  Africa 

il857),  the  latter  of  which  is  a  sequel  to  the  and  Ae  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  has  the 

ormer.    He  continues  to  write  occasionally  for  bill  shorter  than  the  head,  thick  and  strong ;  the 

various  American  journals  and  magazines.  cheeks  are  naked,  and  the  base  of  the  bUl  and 

ORA]!^  a  wading  bird  of  the  order  gralla^  the  throat  beneath  are  wattled.    The  crowned 

fiimily  ardeidoBy  and  subfamily  gruina;  under  crane (^.  paooninayJADXi.')  is  a dender,  graceful 

this  subfamily  are  induded  the  genera  gru^^  bird,  about  4  feet  high,  ash-oolored,  with  a  black 
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MDy,  white  wings,  and  fblvoas  romp ;  the  the  masonry,  tfatui  relieving 'the  post  of  a  great 
naked  cheeks  are  bright  rose  color,  and  the  hind  portion  of  uie  strain.  Cast  iron  oas  been  mach 
head  ia  crowned  with  a  toft  of  yellow  feathers  employed  for  some  years  past,  instead  of  timber, 
or  hairs,  resembling  the  flower  stems  of  broom  for  the  constmction  of  cranes ;  and  Mr.  Fair- 
corn,  which  may  Im  extended  at  pleasure ;  it  is  bairn,  of  England,  has  introdooed  the  nse  of 
aho  often  kept  in  captiyity  for  its  beauty  and  plates  of  wrought  iron,  riyeted  together  and  ar- 
docility ;  its  voice  is  remarkably  shrilL  In  its  ranged  in  tubular  form,  on  the  principle  adopted 
wild  state  it  feeds  on  fish.  in  we  building  of  the  Britannia  tubular  bridge. 

CRANE,  a  machine  for  rairing  heavy  weights,    His  crane,  designed  to  raise  12  tons,  has  been 
and  movingthem  short  distances.   In  its  simplest    tested  with  20,  and  is  supposed  capable  of  bear- 
form  it  eonsistsofan  upright  post  with  a  horizon-    ing  60.    It  sweeps  acirde  of  68  feet  radius, 
tal  beam  called  apib,  framed  in  or  near  its  top,    The  under  side  of  die  jib- is  of  cellular  construo- 
and  braced  by  a  stick  called  a  stay,  which  is  fram-    tion  to  resist  pressure,  and  there  are  long  platesi 
ed  in  the  post  and  the  jib.  It  Ib  held  upright,  with    and  T  iron  on  the  upper  side  to  resist  tension, 
freedom  to  turn  round,  by  a  pin  in  each  end  of    The  Jib  being  curved  like  the  neck  of  a  cranei 
the  post,  one  wiH-king  upon  a  solid  support  be*    allows  a  large  boiler  or  other  article  to  be  raised 
low,  ana  the  other  in  a  beam  above;  or  the    to  the  top. — ^The  power  employed  to  work  cranes 
upper  support  may  be  in  a  collar  encircling  the    is  usually  that  of  men  turning  the  winch.    In 
p^  and  secured  to  a  stationary  object,  as  a    some  situations  they  are  conveniently  connected 
wan  or  another  post    A  pulley  is  set  in  or  sua-    with  machinery  running  by  steam  or  other 
pended  from  the  further  extremity  of  the  Jib,    power,  and  their  movements  are  controlled  by  a 
by  which  the  weight  is  taken  up,  the  &11  of    lever  brought  to  bear  with  as  much  friction  as 
&e  tackle  pasring  around  the  drum  of  a  winch    may  be  reouired  upon  the  barrel  of  the  winch 
attached  to  the  lower  end  of  the  post.    Such    by  a  rope  held  in  the  hand  of  the  man  who 
cranes  are  employed  in  founderies  and  upon    manages  the  machine.    They  have  also  been 
piers,  where  large  blocks  of  stone  or  other  heavy    made  to  work  by  the  pressure  of  a  column  of 
matmals  are  shipped  or  unshipped,  and  are  set    water  upon  a  movable  piston,  a  valve  in  the 
upon  some  barges  to  be  always  at  hand  for    supply  pipe  being  used  to  control  the  move- 
moving  their  heavy  freight.    Their  construo-    ment    Steam,  also,  has  been  applied  to  work 
tion  is,  however,  generally  a  modification  of    a  small  engine  connected  directiy  with  the 
the  simple  form  described.    The  horizontal  jib    barrel  of  the  winch. — ^The  most  powerful  of 
has  often  a  narrow  rail  upon  its  top,  upon    all  cranes  ever  built  are  those  contrived  by 
which  a  AaiM^  wheel  traverses,  supporting    Mr.  Albert  Bishop  of  New  York,  and  generally 
the  pulley.    This  admits  of  the  weight  being    known  as  Bishop's  boom  derrick.    Derrick  is  a 
brought  nearer  to  the  post,  so  that  it  may  be    name  commonly  applied  to  cranes  used  on  ship- 
placed  npon  any  part  of  the  circular  area  in-    board.    Several  of  these  have  been  in  use  since 
eluded  in  the  sweep  of  the  jib.    Cranes  are    the  year  1853  in  New  York  harbor ;  the  sta- 
often  made  with  the  jib  set  at  an  Inclination  of    tionary  ones  are  for  moving  boilers  and  heavy 
45°  or  thereabouts,  and  stepped  at  its  lower  end    machinery  in  or  out  of  steamships.    One  was 
in  a  framework  of  iron,  which  carries  also  the    built  upon  a  scow,  that  admits  of  its  being  float- 
winch,  and  may  be  turned  around  the  post  which    ed  about  wherever  required  for  raising  sunken 
it  encircles.    In  these  the  foot  of  the  post  is  set  < vessels.    On  Sept.  27,  1858,  the  first  one  of 
strongly  in  maspn  work,  and  no  support  is  re-    the  kind  built  in  England  was  launched  in 
quired  to  steady  it  at  top.    The  jib  is  kept  up    Bow  creek,  London,  wmch  fiir  exceeds  in  capa- 
by  tenaon  bars  placed  above  it  and  extending    city  those  made  in  the  United  States.    It  is 
horizontally  from  its  extreme  end  to  the  top  of    buUt  npon  a  huge  iron  hull  of  5,000  tons 
the  post    A  convenient  crane  for  laying  small    measurement,  257  feet  long,  and  90  feet  wide, 
stone,  employed  in  constructing  the  dry  dock  at    This  is  stayed  by  trusses  of  wrought  iron  and 
Brooklyn,  was  made  with  a  boom  80  feet  long,    tie  rods,  that  give  it  greater  strength  than  that 
working  upon  a  horizontal  iron  bolt  attach^    of  any  other  vessel  ever  put  together,  not  except- 
to  the  frtmie  of  the  winch.    The  working  part    ing  the  Great  Eastern.    The  propelling  power  is 
of  the  winch,  its  pinion  with  a  crank  at  each    furnished  by  2  pairs  of  oscillating  engines  of 
end  of  the  axle,  and  the  wheel  driven  by  the    160  horse  power  each,  with  Barran^s  patent 
pinion,  with  the  barrel  upon  its  axis,  were  set    cup  surface  boilers ;  and  2  other  oscillating  en^ 
upon  the  side  of  the  mast  opposite  to  the  boom,    gines,  of  80  nominal  horse  power,  are  provided 
and  the  iail  passed  np  to  the  top  40  feet  from    n>r  working  10  sets  of  crabs,  independently  of 
tiie  ground,  and  thence  over  the  end  of  the    each  other.    Their  combined  hoisting  power  is 
boom  to  the  pulleys  suspended  below  it    The    rafed  at  1,000  tons  clear,  of  the  water ;  and 
mast  worked  iroon  a  pivot  stepped  upon  a  stone    the  load  can  be  swung  upon  an  arc  the  radius 
foundation,  and  its  tipper  end  was  stayed  by  guys,    of  which  is  60  feet,  and  moved  in  or  out  upon 
The  boom  could  be  lowered  or  raised  by  a  pulley    this  radius.    The  post  is  a  stand  like  a  tripod, 
pasnn^  from  its  extremity  to  the  top  of  the  mast,    except  that  it  has  4  legs.    These  are  of  wrought 
the  hn  coming  down  and  made  fast  at  its  foot,    iron,  strongly  braced  with  iron,  and  their  cap    « 
In  some  cranes,  made  to  lift  very  heavy  weights,    is  80  feet  alcove  the  deck.    This  is  a  huge  iron 
tile  foot  of  the  Jib,  instead  of  resting  upon  the    saucer  containing  iron  balls,  upon  which  the 
ennepost^  is  set  against  a  circular  rail  let  into    cross  or  yard  called  the  boom  is  supported,  and 
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rolls  around ;  this,  too,  is  of  wrought  iron,  120  Offlej,  IT.  8.  consul  at  Smyrna,  to  open  ne^tia- 
feet  long  and  weighing  80  tons.  Upon  its  cen-  tions  with  the  Ottoman  government,  preliminary 
tre  stands  a  wronght^ron  cylinder  called  the  to  a  commercial  treaty,  which  was  concluded 
king  post,  60  feet  high,  7  feet  in  circumference,  soon  afterward.  In  1841  he  was  appointed 
and  weighing  60  tons.  From  the  top  of  this  10  navy  commissioner,  and  in  1842,  when  the  navy 
tension  braces  ofiron  rods  pass  doWn  on  one  side  department  was  reorganized,  was  made  chief 
to  the  boom^  along  which  they  are  arranged  like  of  the  bureau  of  ordnance  and  hydrography, 
the  supporting  wires  of  a  suspension  bridge,  and  which  he  administered  until  near  his  death, 
a  smaller  number  pass  to  the  end  of  the  boom  CRANK,  an  axle  bent  twice  at  right  angles, 
on  the  other  side;  from  this  end  powerful  rods  or  it  may  oe  4  times,  so  as  to  return  upon  its 
are  let  fall  to  the  deck,  where  they  are  secured  original  line,  in  which  case  the  axle  may  be 
to  a  circular  railway,  that  admits  of  their  nfoving  supported  on  each  side,  the  elbow.  When  it  is 
as  the  boom  is  swung  round.  Along  the  suspen-  maae  to  revolve,  a  rod  playing  loosely  upon 
sion  arm  of  the  boom  are  placed  10  heavy  pul-  the  elbow  will  be  carried  forward  and  back ; 
leys,  the  falls  of  which  pass  down  to  the  crabs  thus  an  alternating  motion  is  obtained  from  a 
or  winches  in  Uie  base  of  the  stand.  The  rotary;  and  on  the  same  plan  an  alternating 
tackles  of  these  concentrating  below  in  one  re-  motion  may  be  converted  into  a  rotary  motion, 
aemble  the  arrangement  of  the  web  of  the  spi-  Watt  applied  it  to  the  steam  engine,  taking  the 
der,  where  numerous  strands  are  brought  to  idea  from  the  crank  of  the  knife-grinder^s  ma- 
combine  their  strength  at  one  point.  These  chine,  by  which  the  alternating  motion  given 
tackles  connect  with  the  great  chains  employed  to  the  treadle  with  the  foot  causes  the  wheel 
in  lifting  sunken  ships.  The  weight  of  iron  in  to  rotate.  It  has  continued  in  one  form  or  an- 
the  huU  is  750  tons,  and  in  the  derrick  itself  other  to  be  indispensable  in  almost  every  kind 
about  250  tons,  making  1,000  tons,  independ-  of  steam  engine. 

entlv  of  the  weight  of  all  the  machinery.  The  CRANMER,  Thomas,  the  first  Protestant 
total  cost  tvas  £45,000.  The  machine  is  intend-  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  born  at  Aslacton, 
ed  to  go  out  to  sea,  and  to  be  employed  near  Liver-  Nottinghamshire,  July  2,  1489,  died  March  21, 
pool  as  well  as  London,  until  others  are  construct-  1556.  His  family  is  said  to  have  been  ancieniL 
ed  for  each  place.  The  paddles  for  propelling  the  though  by  some  authorities  his  fatiier  is  called 
vessel  are  very  small,  arranged  upon  an  enoless  a  yeoman.  Having  acquired  the  rudiments  of 
chain,  and  are  compared  to  the  legs  of  a  caterpil-  knowledge  at  Aslacton  school,  he  was  sent  at 
lar.  In  1857  there  were  on  the  English  coast  the  age  of  14  to  Jesus  college,  Cambridge,  where 
1,141  wrecks  reported,  and  there  is  no  doubt  he  remained  16  vears.  He  was  not  omy  an  ao- 
a  very  large  proportion  of  these  vessels  could  complished  scholar,  but  versed  in  pursuits  that 
have  been  raised,  if  such  machines  had  been  belong  especially  to  active  men  of  the  world ; 
available.  and  he  lost  his  fellowship  through  marriage.  His 
CRANE,  WiLUAM  M.,  a  commodore  in  the  wife  dying  soon,  he  turned  his  attention  to  tho 
IT.  S.  navy,  born  at  Mizabethtown,  N.  J.,  Feb.  1,  church,  and  in  1523  was  made  doctor  in  divinity, 
1776,  died  in  Washington,  March  18, 1846.  He  appointed  theological  lecturer  of  Jesus  college, 
was  the  son  of  Gen.  William  Crane,  who  served  and  examiner  of  candidates  for  holy  orders, 
as  colonel  in  the  revolutionary  army.  He  en-  While  married,  he  had  been  common  lecturer 
tered  the  navy  as  midshipman  in  May,  1799 ;  of  Magdalen  (then  Buckingham)  college.  When 
was  madd  a  lieutenant  in  July,  1808 ;  served  be-  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Cressy,  at  Waltham,  1529,  he 
fore  Tripoli  under  Commodore  Edward  Preble,  met  the  secretary  and  almoner  of  Henry  YIH., 
and  was  present  at  all  the  attacks  made  upon  who  pressed  him  to  give  his  opinion  on  the 
the  city.  He  was  serving  on  board  the  Chesa-  question  of  the  king^s  divorce,  Henry  being 
peake  at  the  time  of  her  action  with  the  Leop-  anxious  to  get  rid  of  Catharine  of  Aragon,  in 
ard.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  order  that  he  might  wed  Anne  Boleyn.  Cran- 
England  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  mer  said  that  the  opinion  of  the  learned  men  of 
the  brig  Nautilus  of  14  guns,  in  which  he  was  Europe  should  be  taken  on  the  question  whe- 
unfortunately  captured  In  July,  1812,  by  a  Brit-  ther,  according  to  the  canon  law  and  the  Bible, 
ish  squadron,  soon  after  sailing  from  New  a  man  could  marry  his  brother^s  widow ;  and 
York.  On  his  exchange  he  was  ordered  to  the  that  the  pope  could  not  resist  that  opinion  if  it 
lakes,  where,  in  command  of  the  Madison  and  should  be  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  king. 
Pike,  in  the  squadron  of  Com.  Chauncey,  he  wliile  if  it  were  against  him  the  king  would 
served  with  distinction  for  the  remainder  of  the  himself  have  to  submit.  This  was  told  to 
war.  From  1815  until  his  death,  Com.  Crane  Henry,  who  was  struck  by  it,  and  he  ordered 
was  very  constantly  emploved  in  important  ser-  Cranmer  to  come  to  court.  The  personal  inter- 
vice.  During  one  cruise  of  over  4  years  in  tho  view  that  followed  was  very  satisfactory  to 
Mediterranean,  he  commanded  successively  the  Henry,  who  required  Cranmer  to  reduce  to 
Independence  ship  of  the  line,  the  Erie  uoop,  writing  what  he  had  to  say  in  favor  of  the  di- 
and  tne  frigates  Constellation  and  United  States,  vorce,  made  him  a  royal  chaplain,  and  put  him 
In  1827  he  was  appointed  to  command  the  in  the  household  of  Anne  Boleyn^s  father, 
American  squadron  m  that  sea,  the  Delaware  Cranmer  completed  his  work  on  the  divorce, 
ship  of  the  line  bearing  his  flag.  While  on  this  bringing  his  chief  arguments  against  that  papal 
service  he  acted  as  joint  commissioner  with  Mr.  dispensing  power  under  which  Henry  had  mar- 
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ried  his^  brother  Arthnr's  widow,  to  the  royal  or  injuries.    When  Axme  Boleyn  was  arrested, 
tttisfaction ;  and  then  was  appointed  to  snper-  he  was  ordered  to  go  to  his  episcopal  palace, 
intend  the  execution  of  the  plan  he  had  sng-  and  there  to  remain,  an  act  intended  to  frighten 
ge?ted.    He  began  at  Oambriage,  where  he  en-  him  into  taking  some  part  in  the  qneen^s  degra- 
ooontered  much  opposition.    Oidford  was  more  dation  and  murder,    xhe  king  and  his  instru- 
pliant.     On  the  continent  he  succeeded  better,  ments  knew  his  timid  nature,  and  that  his  high 
ftnd  many  learned  and  pious  men  gave  such  ofBce  and  pure  personal  character  would  help 
Judgments  as  were  pleasmg  to  Henry  and  his  gloss  over  a  foul  transaction.    At  first,  the  pri- 
tigent.    He  was  also  appointed  to  accompany  mate  was  disposed  to  show  some  spirit,  and  he 
Lord  Wiltshire,  Anne  Boleyn's  father,  and  oth-  wrote  a  letter  to  Henry  which  was  favorable 
era,  on  a  mission  to  Bologna  (1580),  where  the  to  Anne,  though  not  strikingly  so ;  but  before 
^^ror  then  w^  and  to  the  pope.     Clement  the  letter  was  sent,  he  was  sunmion^  to  the 
VII.  had  for  several  months  previously  resisted  star  chamber,  where  he  had  an  interview  with 
an  solicitations  to  pronounce  judgment  on  the  some  of  the  high  ofScers  of  the  crown,  and 
cause,  but  at  length  had  been  induced  by  the  others,  and  their  communications  caused  him 
influence  of  Charles  Y.  to  sign  a  brief  forbid-  to  add  a  postscript  to  the  effect  that  he  was 
ding  Henry  to  marry  before  the  publication  of  persuaded  of  the  queen's  guilt.    Mr.  FroudcL 
his  sentence.    On  the  arrival  of  the  ambas-  who  would,  to  borrow  a  saying  of  that  age,  find 
sadors,  the  operation  of  the  brief  was  sus-  Abel  guilty  of  the  murder  of  Cain,  in  his  zeal 
pended ;  the  pope  received  them  cordially,  con-  to  show  that  whatever  Henry  VHI.  did  was  of 
lerred  an  office  on  Cranmer,  and  promised  to  necessity  right,  draws  fh)m  this  postscript  the 
do  whatever  his  conscience  woula  permit  in  utterly  illogical   inference  that  the  evidence 
favor  of  Henry.     The  emperor  took  a  more  against  Anne  placed  before  Cranmer  was  con- 
decided  stand  against  the  demands  of  the  em-  elusive ;  whereas  it  is  probable  the  primate  was 
bassy,  and  was  gracious  only  to  Cranmer,  who  frightened  by  the  persons  who  had  been  ap- 
was  really  the  most  efficient  member  of  the  pointed  to  work  upon  his  timorous  nature.    His 
divorce  party.    When  Lord  Wiltshire  returned  feelings  were  ever  good,  but  he  had  no  courage, 
home,  Cranmer  went  to  Germany,  for  the  pur-  After  the  scandalous  trial  and  condemnation  of 
pose  of  working  on  the  minds  of  the  Lutheran  Anne,  she  was  taken  to  Lambeth,  where  Cran- 
dei^,  and  to  perform  certain  diplomatic  du-  mer,  sitting  in  judgment,  pronounced  her  mar- 
ties.    He  was  not  successful,  but  the  Lutherans  riace  null  and  void  from  tne  first  (1586).    The 
converted  him.    Though  yet  a  Catholic  clergy-  arcmbishop  had  his  share  in  the  persecutions 
man,  nominally,  he  married  the  niece  of  tibe  that  were  carried  on  by  Henry,  and  in  some  in- 
celebrated  Osiander  of  Nuremberg,  an  excd-  stances  took  part  in  sending  to  death  persons 
lent  woman.    Love  had  probably  much  effect  who  believed  what  soon  afterward  he  came  to 
on  his  mind,  and  tended  to  change  his  religious  believe  himself^  if  he  did  not  believe  it  at  the 
belief     He  was  made  archbishop  of  Canter-  time  he  condemned  them.     When  Cromwell 
bury  in  1538,  soon  after  his  return  to  England,  suspended  the  power  of  all  the  prelates  and 
Undoubtedly  he  desired  not  this  promotion,  ordinaries  in  the  kingdom,  in  virtue  of  his 
which  exp<»ed  him  to  great  danger,  and  the  power  as  vicar-gener^  and  because  of  the 
nolo  q^ucopari  in  his  case  meant  something;  general  visitation  that  was  to  be  made,  Cran- 
hat  Henry  was  not  the  sovereign  to  digest  a  mer  set  the  example  of  submission,  and  placed 
relKisal,  and  Cranmer,  before  swearing  obedience  the  church  at  the  feet  of  the  king,  having 
to  the  pope,  made  a  private  protest  substan-  previously  contended  that  the  king  alone  had 
tially  declaring  he  did  not  consider  the  oath  the  power  of  appointing  spiritual  officers.    He 
binding.    He  immediately  proceeded  with  the  seems  to  have  been  ready  to  go  as  far  as  Eras- 
^Torce,  and  declared  the  marriage  between  tus  himself  in  maintaining  the  authority  of 
Henry  and  Catharine  null  and  void  from  the  the  civil  power.    The  suppression  of  the  mon- 
beginning.    The  queen  refused  to  appear  in  his  asteries  was  supported  by  him,  but  he  was 
court    It  is  not  true  that  he  married  Henry  desirous   that   some  of  the   property  seized 
and  Anne,  as  he  was  not  even  present  at  the  should  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  religion 
ceremony,  and  knew  not  of  its  occurrence  until  and  education,  instead  of  being  given  to  mer- 
a  fortnight  had  elapsed ;  but  he  delivered  the  cenary  courtiers.    He  took  an  active  and  prom- 
crown  and  sceptre  to  Anne  at  her  coronation,  inent  part  in  placing  the  Bible  in  the  hands 
When  the  pope  had  excommunicated  Henry,  of  the  English  people  in  their  native  tongue. 
Cranmer  became  an  active  agent  in  the  reform-  In  1584  he  carried  through  the  convocation  a 
ation,  and  urged  forward  measures  calculated  resolution  that  the  Bible  should  be  translated, 
to  make  the  breach  complete,  his  principles  and  and  the  holy  volume  appeared  in  1540,  Cran- 
bis  fieara  alike  dictating *that  course.    Yet  he  mer^s  portrait  being  conspicuous  in  the  frontis- 
was  always  opposed  to  cruelty,  and,  provided  piece.    Through  his  influence  the  creed,  the 
Ms  own  safety  was  assured,  would  nave  been  Lord's  prayer,  and  the  commandments  were 
content  that  all  others  should  live  and  prosper,  taught  in  English.   Yet  the  Protestant  doctrines 
He  tried  hard  to  save  More  and  Fisher.    His  were  far  from  being  established  in  England,  and 
personal  enemies  be  forgave  with  a  readiness  in  1589  the  famous  "six  articles"  were  adopted, 
that  somewhat  lessens  admiration,  because  it  in  opposition  to  Cranmer^s  advice  and  exer- 
Boggests  that  he  had  small  sense  of  either  favors  tions.    They  were  Catholic  in  character,  and 
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one  of  them  bore  hard  upon  Oranmer.  He  was  Jane  Grey,  Oranmer  was  relnctantly  indnced 
married,  and  the  8d  declared  that  it  was  not  to  sanction  the  act,  which  was  as  absurd  as  it 
permitted  to  priests  to  marry  and  have  wives  was  illegal  He  adhered  faithfully  to  her,  and 
after  ordination.  On  this  point  Oranmer  con-  fell  with  her.  He  had  nothing  to  hope  from 
tended  strongly,  and  Henry,  who  liked  him  as  Mary,  and  his  last  official  act  was  to  serve  at 
well  as  he  was*capable  of  liking  any  one,  bore  the  foneral  of  Edward.  The  next  day,  Aug.  9, 
with  his  opposition,  but  would  not  abandon  his  1553,  he  was  ordered  to  confine  himself  to  his 
purpose.  He  ^en  submitted,  and  sent  his  wife  palace  at  Lambeth,  and  to  furnish  an  inven- 
and  duldren  to  Germany,  where  they  remained  tory  of  his  movables.  He  bore  himself  jpieek- 
until  Henry's  death.  Amor  this,  Oranmer  was  ly,  but  he  denied,  in  language  worthy  of  Law- 
less prominent  at  court  than  he  had  been,  and  mer,  that  he  had  consented  to  the  nerformance 
though  he  continued  to  have  the  king's  fkvor,  of  the  ipass  in  Oanterbury  cathedral.  For  this 
he  was  once  on  the  eve  of  being  arreted.  He  he  was  summoned  before  th6  council  and  on 
supported  the  project  of  marrying  Henry  to  the  18th  of  October  was  committea  to  the 
Anne  of  Oleves,  received  that  lady  after  her  tower,*on  the  charges  of  Jfcreason  and  sedition, 
arrival  in  England,  and  presided  in  convocation  Having  been  attainted  Vy  parliament,  and  it 
when  that  body  declared  the  marriage  dissolved  being  resolved  to  proceed  against  him  for  her- 

il640).  He  interceded  for  Oromwell,  but  inef-  esy  alone,  he  was  sent  down  to  Oxford  with 
eotuallv.  It  was  by  him  tiiat  Henry  was  inform-  Latimer  and  Ridley,  to  ^  through  the  form 
ed  of  tlie  alleged  criminality  of  his  6th  queen,  of  disputing  with  Gathobcs  on  the  contested 
Oatharine  Howard  (1641) ;  and  as  she  belonged  points  of  religion.  All  were  condemned,  of 
to,  and  was  in  the  luuids  o^  the  Gatholic  party,  course,  though  the  Protestants  were  not  so 
which  aimed  at  the  primate's  destruction,  it  is  much  as  heard.  To  the  demand  of  the  com- 
not  uncharitable  to  suppose  that  he  was  a  will-  missioners  before  whom  they  were  then  taken, 
ing  informer.  It  shows  the  estimation  in  which  whether  they  would  return  to  the  old  f&ith, 
he  was  held  by  the  king,  that  he  was  selected  they  answered  in  pe  negative.  Oranmer  was 
by  him  for  consoler  when  he  was  dying,  and  then  cited  to  appear  at  Bome  within  80  daysL 
that  Henry's  last  earthly  act  was  to  wriug  his  and  as  he  coma  not  do  so,  he  was  condemned 
hand  as  evidence  that  he  put  his  trust  in  God  as  contumacious.  At  first  he  was  firm,  but  the 
through  the  Saviour.  By  the  royal  wiU,  Oran-  terror  caused  by  that  form  of  death  to  which 
mer  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  conncU  of  he  had  sentenced  others,  and  by  which  Bidley 
regency  that  was  to  rule  during  the  minority  and  Latimer  had  suffered  so  much,  overcame 
of  Edward  YI.,  who  was  but  9  years  old  (1547.)  him.  He  falt^ed,  and  then  recanted,  but  not 
During  the  ''  boy  king's  "  life,  Oranmer'sinflu-  until,  in  a  moment  of  courage,  he  had  written 
enoe  was  great,  and  was  directed  to  the  estab-  to  the  queen  in  behalf  of  Protestantism.  He 
lishment  of  that  ecclesiastical  polity  which  has  signed  6  recantations,  and  so  acted  as  to  show 
ever  since  endured  in  England,  with  the  brief  he  was  the  victim  of  abject  fear.  But  all  this 
interval  of  Mary's  reign,  and  which  now,  after  was  of  no  avail.  Mary  hated  him  because  of 
the  lapse  of  d  centuries,  affords  no  indica-  what  he  had  done  against  her  mother  and  her- 
tions  of  decay.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  self^  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  her  conduct 
church  of  England,  and  of  most  that  is  peculiar  >  was  natural.  Gardiner  and  Bonner  hated  him 
in  the  nature  of  that  venerable  institution,  because  of  the  personal  oppression  they  had 
Most  of  his  actions  of  that  time  will  bear  crit-  suffered  at  his  himds.  Both  queen  and  bishops 
icism,  but  not  all.  Against  the  prohibition  of  were  resolved  upon  his  degradation,  and  equauy 
the  canon  law  he  had  a  prominent  part  in  the  that  it  should  not  save  his  life.  He  was  ordered 
legal  muruer  of  Lord  Seymour  of  Sudely,  at.  to  prepare  for  death.  He  then  was  guilty  of 
the  instigatioiuof  that  lord's  brother,  the  pro-  the  falsehood  of  saying  that  his  recantations  had 
tector  Somerset.  In  the  harsh  treatment  of  been  freely  made,  and  he  begged  for  a  short 
the  Oatholia  prelates  he  was  t^e  principal  delay  in  order  to  give  further  proof  of  his  re- 
agent. When  it  was  found  necessary  to  over-  pentanoe.  This  granted,  he  made  his  last  con- 
come  Edward's  natural  repugnance  to  we  bum-  fession,  in  which  ne  declared  that  he  had  been 
ing  of  "  heretics,"  Oranmer  was  employed  to  the  greatest  of  persecutors,  and  compared  him- 
convince  him  that  such  conduct  was  proper,  self  to  the  penitent  thief;  nor  was  there  any 
He  sentenced  persons  to  tiie  stake  for  the  very  abjectness  to  which  terror  is  capable  of  driving 
opposite  belief  to  that  for  which  he  had  taken  the  coward,  of  which  he  was  not  guilty.  He 
part  in  condemning  others  in  the  reign  oif  Heniy ;  condnded  with  begging  pardon  of  ma  oppres- 
and  when  he  was  reminded  of  his  horrible  in-  sors,  humiliating  himself  before  the  queen, 
consistency  by  one  of  his  victims,  the  effect  Had  Mary  and  her  associates  been  equal  to  the 
was  to  irritate  him  against  her.  This  was  eiijoyment  of  refined  vengeance,  they  would 
worse  than  his  assisting  at  Henry's  condenma-  have  granted  him  life  and  immediate  liberty ; 
tion  of  Lambert,  which  is  considered  one  of  the  but  they  determined  that  he  should  know  he 
worst  deeds  of  that  iron  age.  Oranmer  was  an  had  degraded  himself  in  vain,  and  so  taste  a 
adherent  of  Somerset  in  the  contests  that  di-  double  portion  of  the  bitterness  of  death.  On 
vided  Edward's  court,  and  by  the  protector  he  March  21, 1555,  much  to  his  astonishment,  he 
was  supported  in  his  ecclesiastical  reforms,  was  directed  to  prepare  himself  for  the  stake. 
When  Edward  resolved  to  leave  the  crown  to  A  paper  consisting  of  an  abstract  of  his  recan- 
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talioQS  was  given  him,  which  he  was  to  read  tainioff  the  office  nntil  1839,  when  he  was  made 

al  the  stake.    He  transcribed  and  signed  it,  and  one  of  the  barons  of  the  exchequer.    In  Dec. 

kept  a  copy,  which  he  altered,  and  made  a  dis-  1850,  he  was  appointed  Yioe-chancellor  and  rais- 

avowal  of  sJl  his  recantations.    After  listening  ed  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Oranworth.  In  Dec. 

to  a  sermon  in  the  church  of  6t.  Mary,  he  1862,  he  was  appointed  lord  high  chancellor  by 

bc^dly  spoke  out,  and  declared  himself  a  Prot-  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  held  the  great  seal  until  the 

estant,  saying  he  died  in  his  former  faith,  be-  formation  of  tiie  Derby  ministry  in  1858,  when 

tieving  neither  in  the  papal  supremacy  nor  he  retired  from  office. 

transobstantiation.    He  apologiz^  for  his  re-  OHANZ,  David,  a  German  missionary  and 

cantations,  and  declared  tnat  the  hand  which  historian,  bom  in  Pomerania  in  1728,  died  at 

had  signed  them  should  first  bum.     He  was  Gnadenfrei,  in  Silesia,  June  6, 1777.    He  be- 

burned  opposite  BaHol  college,  and  when  the  came  in  1747  secretary  to  Count  Zmzendor^  . 

flames  were  rising  around  him  he  thrust  his  entered  a  community  of  Moravians,  went  in 

right  hand  into  Ihem,  and  is  said  to  have  held  1761  as  missionary  to  Greenland,  and  after  his 

it  there  until  it  was  consumed,  crying  aloud:  return  in  1766  was  successively  pastor  at  Biz- 

^  This  hand  hath  offended — ^this  unworuy  right  dorf  and  at  Gnadenfrei.    He  wrote  a  ffistorie 

handy    He  showed  no  unmanly  wedmess  in  van  Oronland  (Barby,  1765 ;  2d  edition,  with 

that  terrible  hour,  repeating,  with  his  eyes  cast  additions,  in  1770),  and  a  BrOder-Eutorie.  or 

upward,  the  words:  ''Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  history  of  the  Moravian  Brethren,  publisned 

roiritr'  and  then  expired. — ^The  principal  an-  at  Barby  in  1772,  and  continued  by  Hegner, 

thorities  for  the  career  of  Cranmer  are  Strype's  1791-1816. 

^'Memorials,*'  the  "lives"  of  him  by  Todd  and  CRAPE,  a  delicate  transparent  fabric,  made 

Le  Baa,  the  historical  works  of  Burnet,  Hallam,  of  raw  silk  with  the  gloss  removed.    Grapes 

Turner,  Ungard,  Fronde,  and  Macaulay.    Mr.  are  either  crisped  or  smooth.  The  crisped  which 

Fronde  appears  to  doubt  if  he  suggested  the  are  double  require  that  the  silk  should  be  spun 

plan  of  proceeding  with  respect  to  the  divorce  harder  than  for  the  single,  as  the  degree  of  twist 

question  in  which  his  career  as  a  courtier  and  a  regulates  the  crisping.    Ail  crapes  are  woven 

statesman  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  orisi-  and  dyed  with  the  silk  in  the  raw  state.    In 

nated;  and  Lord  Macaulay  has  spoken  of  him  finishing,  tiiey  are  stiffened  with  gum  water. 

SB  severely  as  he  speaks  of  Marlborough.    The  Crapes  of  superior  quality  are  manufactured  at 

'^life  and  Times  ofThomasCranmer,'' published  Lyons  in  France,  and  at  Yarmouth  and  Nor- 

at  Boston  in  1841,  is  a  valuable  American  con-  wich  in  England.   Bologna,  however,  claims  the 

tribution  to  the  history  of  the  founder  of  the  invention. 

English  church.  CRAPELET.   I.  Chaslbs,  a  French  printer, 

ORANTARA  (Gaelic,  crean  tarigJ^  the  cross  bom  at  Bourmont,  Nov.  18,  1762,  died  in  Paris, 

€i  ahameX  a  miutary  signal  employed  by  the  Get.  19, 1809.    He  came  to  Paris  at  the  time 

Scottish  highland  chiefis.   It  was  a  firebrand  or  when  ^eat  attention  was  beginning  to  be  paid 

wooden  oross,  which,  after  being  dipped  in  the  to  the  improvement  of  typography  in  finish  and 

blood  of  a  goat,  was  sent  by  a  swift-footed  her-  elegance.    He  practised  his  profession  there  for 

aid  to  the  nearest  hamlet,  where  he  delivered  it  20  years,  and  his  editions  are  highly  esteemed 

without  uttering  a  word,  save  the  name  of  the  for  their  correctness.     The  most  remarkable 

plaoe  of  rendezvous.  The  fleetest  runner  of  that  productions  of  his  press  are  12  copies,  in  letters 

bamlet  was  instantly  despatched  with  the  signal  of  gold,  of  the  Oiseaux  dark  of  Audibert.    U. 

to  the  next,  whence  it  was  borne  to  a  third,  and  Gboboes  Adribk,  a  printer  and  author,  son  of 

ao  on,  till  every  village  within  the  chiers  do-  tiie  preceding,  bom  in  Paris^uneld,  1789,  died 

main  had  received  the  summons.    The  last  time  at  Kizza,  Dec.  11,  1842.    He  maintained  the 

the  crantara  was  circulated  in  Scotland  was  dur-  reputation  of  his  father,  and  the  works  which 

ing  the  rebellion  of  1745.  he  published  are  esteemed  for  correctness  and 

CRANTOB  GF  SGII,  an  academic  philoso-  beauty  of  execution.    Among  them  there  are 

fher,  and  the  Ist  commentator  on  Plato,  flour-  editions  of  La  Fontaine,  of  Montesquieu,  Yol- 

vhed  at  the  dose  of  the  8d  century  B.  C.    He  taire,  Bousseau,  and  Sismondi's  Mistaire  det 

studied  under  Xenocrates  and  Polemo,  and  was  Francis,    The  idea  of  publishing  a  collection 

the  author  of  several  works,  all  of  which  have  under  the  title  of  ArvRiens  manumenU  de  Vim- 

perished.   Most  of  his  writings  related  to  ethical  taire  de  la  langue  Franpaiee  originated  with 

or  metaphysical  subjects.    Gne  of  his  most  cele-  him.    He  wrote  an  account  of  the  progress  of 

brsted  productions  was  a  treatise  on  "  Grief,''  the  art  of  printing  in  France  and  Italy  in  the 

of  which  aoer--^   i.v._.,_    ,_  .,  ««,_    ^     ,...      _. ^  ...  ._^ i:*™.. — 

Ian  Questions,' 
by  him  on  the 

CRANWGBTH,  Bobert  Monsey  Bolfk,  bar-  of  that  city,  beside  several  translations  from  the 

on,  late  lord  high  chancellor  of  England,  born  at  English. 

Cranworth  in  Norfolk,  Dec.  18, 1790.  He  was  OBASHAW,  BioHAsn^  an  English  poet  and 

educated  at  Cambridge  university,  and  in  1816  divine,  born  in  London,  died  in  Loretto  about 

wsscaUed  to  the  bar,  where  he  soon  acquired  a  1650.    The  son  of  an  Anglican  clergyman,  he 

lucrative  practice.    In  1834  he  was  appointed  was  educated  at  the  Charterhouse,  London,  till 

ioHuBitor-generBly  and  again  m  April,  1885,  re-  in  1632  he  went  to  Pembroke  hall,  Cambridge, 
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where  he  was  gradnAted  in  1638,  and  became  Orators  he  figures  as  one  of  the  speakers,  and 

fellow  ofPeterhouse  in  1687.    Inl684hepub-  is  supposed  to  express  the  opinions  of  the  author, 

lished  anonymonslj  at  Oambridae  a  volume  of  II.  Mabous  Lioinius,  one  of  the  first  tnun^irs, 

Latin  poems  under  the  title  of  Bpigrammata  killed  near  CarrhsB  in  Mesopotamia,  68  B.  O. 

Sacra,  in  which  occurs  the  celebrated  verse  on  He  was  the  descendant  of  a  family  several  mem- 

the  miracle  at  Cana:  t®™  of  which  had  attained  high  honors  in  the 

yymphapudica  Deum  vidu  €t  trubuU.  republic,  and  bome  the  surname  of  Dive»  (rich). 

(The  modest  water  saw  Its  God  and  blushed.)  gj^  father,  who  was  COUSUl  and  censor,  was  in 

The  English  verse  (which  often  has  **  conscious^*  jj^q  civil  war  a  zealous  partisan  of  SjUa,  and 
instead  of  **  modest "}  has  been  attributed  also  ^^  \^j  i^ig  own  hand  after  the  victorious  return 
to  Milton  and  Dryden.    Orashaw  was  afterward  of  Marius  and  Oinna  in  87.    Young  Orassus  es- 
admitted  to  holy  orders,  and  lived  for  several  oaped  to  Spain,  whence  he  went  to  Africa  after 
years  in  St.  Mary's  church,  near  his  college,  oc-  the  death  of  Oinna,  and  from  there  to  Italy 
cupied  with  religious  offices,  and  with  compos-  (88)  to  fight  against  the  Marian  party.   Enrich- 
ing devotional  poems.    He   is  spoken  of  as  ed  with  the  spoils  of  the  d^eated  and  proscribed 
now  "offering,  like  a  primitive  saint,  more  party,  his  avaricious  and  speculative  spirit  found 
prayers  by  night  than  otners  usually  offer  in  the  ample  means  to  augment  his  wealth  to  an  ixor 
day."    At  this  period  he  was  noted  as  an  elo-  mense  amount  by  purchases  at  auction,  by  farm- 
quent  and  powerfbl  preacher.    In  1644,  for  jj^g  mining,  and  letting  out  houses  and  slaves^ 
refusing  to  accept  the  covenant,  the  parliament-  and  thus  fully  to  deserve  the  family  surname, 
ary  army  ejected  him  from  his  fellowship,  and  Qig  riches  and  hospitality  gave  him  influence 
he  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  became  a  Roman  and  favor  with  tiie  people,  which  paved  his 
Oatbolic.  Cowley  sought  him  there  in  1646,  and  way  to  civil  and  military  distinctions,  though 
finding  him  in  great  poverty,  obtained  in  his  i^e  was  possessed  of  no  remarkable  talents.    In 
behalf  the  favor  of  Henrietta  Maria,  queen  of  •jx  he  was  prsator,  and  received  the  command 
Oharles  I.  of  England,  who  gave  him  letters  of  against  the  revolted  slaves  under  Spartacus ;  he 
retjoommendation  to  dignitaries  of  the  church  in  rapidly  rmsed  6  legions,  and  defeated  Spartacus 
Italy.    He  went  to  Borne,  and  became  succes-  in  a  bloody  battle  on  the  river  Silarus,  in  which 
sively  secretary  to  one  of  the  cardinals,  and  a  that  terrible  enemy  of  Bome  wasslinn.  Orassus 
canon  in  the  church  of  Loretto.    His  English  received  an  ovation,  being  crowned,  aa  conquer- 
poems,  entitied  "  Steps  to  the  Temple,  Sacred  or  of  slaves,  with  a  wreatii  of  laurel  instead 
roems,  with  other  Delights  of  the  Muses,''  were  of  myrtie,  and  was  elected,  together  with  Pom- 
published  in  London  in  1 646  (2d  edition  in  1 648).  pey,  consul  of  the  following  year.    Bivalling  the 
A  posthumous  volume  appeared  at  Paris  in  1652  influence  of  his  great  colleague,  he  bribed  the 
under  the  title  Ca/rmen  Deo  nostro.    Several  of  people  of  Bome  by  extraordmary  banquets  and 
his  pieces  are  admirable  translations  from  Latin  distributions  of  com,  but  was  finally  reconciled 
and  Italian.    He  was  an  admirer  of  mystical  with  his  rival,  and  united  with  him  and  Onsar 
writings,  especially  of  those  of  St  Theres^  and  in  forming  tiie  first  triumvirate  (60  B.  0.)>  Csasar, 
his  poems  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty,  force,  who  received  the  province  of  Gaul,  a  field  for 
and  passion  with  which  they  treat  religious  sub-  vast  conquests,  lulled  by  some  minor  undertak- 
Jects.  He  has  also  left  some  miscellaneous  poems  ings  the  attention  of  his  colleagues,  who  sup- 
of  remarkable  beauty.  One  of  the  finest  of  Cow-  ported  him  by  the  influence  of  their  fame  and 
ley^s  compositions  is  a  monody  on  his  death,  weidth.    The  compact  was  renewed,  and  Gras- 
Editions  of  his  collected  works  appeared  in  16T0  sus  was  again  elected  wiUi  Pompey  consul  for 
and  1785.    His  complete  works,  edited  by  W.  the  year  65.    According  to  the  new  terms, 
B.  Turnbull,  were  published  in  London  in  1858.  Oeesar  was  to  continue  hu  government  in  Gaul, 
OBASSUS.  I.  Lucius  Lioinius,  celebrated  as  Pompey  received  Sp<dn,  and  Orassus  Syria, 
the  greatest  orator  of  his  age,  bom  in  140  B.  0.,  Lavish  preparations  betrayed  his  intention  of 
died  in  91.    When  21  years  old  he  distinguished  entering  upon  a  great  expedition  against  the 
himself  by  the  prosecution  of  0.  Oarbo.    As  Parthians,  which  promised  to  become  a  source 
consul  of  the  year  05,  with  Quintns  Mucius  of  boundless  conquests  and  riches.    In  antici- 
ScsQvola,  he  contributed  to  the  enacting  of  a  pation  of  these,  his  joy  is  said  to  have  beent 
law  expelling  all  allies,  not  citizens  of  Kome,  chUdish ;  and  the  opposition  of  the  tribunes, 
from  the  city,  which  rigorous  measure  was  one  as  well  as  various  omens  which  alarmed  the 
of  the  sources  of  the  social  war.    Sent  as  pro-  people,  could  not  deter  him  from  his  undertak- 
consul  to  the  province  of  Gaul,  his  administra-  ing.   He  marched  through  Macedonia  and  Thrace 
tion  T^as  distinguished  for  strict  justice.    While  to  Asia,  crossed  the  Euphrates  (54  B.  0.),  ravaged 
censor  in  92,  he  caused  the  schools  of  the  Latin  Mesopotamia,  but  returned  to  Syria,  where  he 
rhetoricians  to  be  closed,  as  pernicious  to  the  spent  the  winter,  before  starting  on  a  new  cam- 
morals  of  the  people.    Shortly  before  his  death '  paign  in  58.    He  recrossed  the  Euphrates,  fol- 
he  vehemently  defended  the  laws  proposed  by  lowing  the  false  advice  of  an  Arabian  chief^  and 
the  tribune  Marcus  Livius  Drusus  against  L.  M.  was  attacked  by  Surena,  the  general  of  Orodes, 
Philippus,  one  of  the  consuls.    Orassus  was  fond  king  of  the  Parthians,  near  Oarrheo,  supposed  to 
of  elegance  and  luxury ;  his  houee  on  the  Pala-  be  the  biblical  Haran.    The  Bomans  were  do* 
tine  hill  was  remarkable  for  its  splendor,  and  feated  with  immense  slaughter.    Orassus  re- 
adorned  with  works  of  art.    In  Oicero^s  De  treated  to  the  town,  .but  was  compelled  by  a 
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mutiny  of  the  Boldiere  to  accept  the  invitation  ORATINTrS.    I.  A  comic  poet  of  Athens, 

of  the  enemjr  to  a  conference,  in  which  he  was  mentioned  by  Qnintilian  and  Horace  as  one  of 

killed.  The  drcnmstances  of  this  event  are  van-  the  8  great  masters  of  the  old  comedy.     He 

OQsly  related.    His  bead  was  sent  to  the  Parthian  was  a  native  of  Attica,  bom  about  620  B.  0., 

king,  who  is  said  to  have  poured  into  his  month  died  abont  445  B.  0.    His  private  life  seems  to 

melted  gold,  saying:  "ifow  be  satiated  with  have  been  marked  by  many  uregularities  and  ex- 

what  thon  covetedst  through  life."  cesses.    Suidas  calls  him  the  "  wine-bibber,"  aa 

CRATER  (Gr.icpcmif),  a  J^wl),  the  opening  on  Aristophanes  and  Horace,   indeed,  had  done 

the  tops  or  aides  of  volcanic  mountains,  through  before  him.    He  was  already  tar  advanced  in 

which  the  lava  and  ashes  are  ejected.    The  era-  life  before  he  entered  upon  his  dramatic  career, 

ter  of  Etna,  like  man^  of  the  most  ancient  vol-  The  '^  Archilochoi,"  supposed  to  have  been  his 

canoes,  does  not  retam  the  bowl-like  shwe  to  earliest  production,  was  not  exhibited  till  he 

which  the  name  owes  its  origin ;  that  of  Yesu-  was  upward  of  70  years  of  age ;  but  he  lived  to 

▼ins,  however,  preserves  its  primitive  form.  achieve  much  for  his  profession,  and  at  the  ad- 

CRATERU^  a  general  of  Alexander  the  vanced  age  of  97  died  at  the  height  of  his  fame. 
Great,  received  after  the  death  of  that  con-  having  just  triumphed  over  Aristophanes  him- 
quertMr,  in  828  B.  C^  together  with  Antipater,  self.  He  found  the  Greek  comedy  a  mere  play- 
time government  of  lucedonia  and  Greece.  He  thing,  employed  to  excite  merriment  and  laugh- 
asdsted  Antipater  in  the  Lamian  war,  and  also  ter,  and  at  once  converted  it  into  a  terrible 
against  the  ^tolians  and  Perdiccas,  and  fell  in  weapon  for  the  chastisement  of  public  and  pri- 
a  battle  against  Eumenea  (821).  vate  vice.    Horace  particularly  commends  the 

CRATES.   I.  A  comic  poet  of  Athens,  flour-  public  spirit  and  the  impartial  Justice  with 
whed  about  450  B.  C,  and  was  contemporary  which  he  exercised  his  censorship  over  the 
wiQi  Cratinns.  Eminentasan actor, heoften per-  morals  of  his  age.    The  uniform  testimony  of 
formed  the  principal  parts  in  the  plays  of  Orati-  ancient  writers  places  Cratiaus  in  the  first  rank 
noa.  As  a  comic  poet  he  was  the  first  Athenian  as  a  comic   poet.     His  ereat  rival,   Aristo- 
who  ventured  to  follow  the  example  of  Epichar-  phanes,  was  fully  aware  of  his  power.    In  the 
mas  so  far  as  to  bring  drunken  characters  on  the  ^^  Knights  "  he  compares  him  to  a  torrent  car- 
stage.    Aristotle  in  his  *^  Poetics"  bears  testi-  rying  every  thing  before  it,  and  tells  his  fellow 
mony  to  the  excellence  of  his  works.    Little,  citizens  that  Cratinus  was  entitled  to  a  high 
however,  is  really  known  of  them.    Heineke,  place  in  their  regard,  to  a  choic'e  seat  at  the  Dio- 
who  has  made  a  careful  analysis  of  the  state-  nysia,  and  to  a  public  support  in  the  Prytaneum. 
ments  of  ancient  writers  on  the  subject,  gives  According  to  the  best  authorities  he  wrote  but 
the  titles  of  14  which  were  ascribea  to  him.  21  dramas,  9  of  which  were  successful  in  the 
Fragments  of  8  of  these  are  still  extant    U.  Bionysiac  contest.     Not  a  single  one  of  his 
A  <^mic  philosopher,  bom  at  Thebes,  early  re-  dramas  is  now  extant;  'only  a  few  fragments 
moved  to  Athena,  where  he  became  the  pupil  remain  to  attest  the  excellence  of  his  admired 
of  Diogenes,  and  afterward  one  of  the  most  productions.    II.  A  poet  of  the  middle  come- 
eminent  in  that  school  of  philosophers.    He  dy,  contemporary  with  Plato  the  philosopher, 
flourished  about  820  B.  C.    According  to  Dio-  sometimes  confounded  with  his  elder  and  more 
genes  Laertius,  he  lived  a  Cynic  of  the  straitest  celebrated  namesake  just  mentioned.     Eight 
aorL    Fearing  that  the  quiet  of  philosophical  plays  are  ascribed  to  him. 
pursuits  would  be  disturbed  by  the  cares  of  CR ATIPPUS.    I.  A  Greek  historian  contem- 
wealth,  of  which  he  had  an  abundance,  he  is  porarywithThucydides.  He  continued  the  work 
said  to  have  thrown  his  money  into  the  sea:  of  the  great  historian,  and  brought  it  down, 
or,  according  to  another  account,  to  have  placed  according  to  Plutarch,  to  the  time  of  Conon. 
it  in  the  hands  of  a  banker,  with  the  concUtion  The  well-known  words  of  Dionysius:  ^^  He  wrote 
that  if  his  sons  should  have  Ihe  misfortune  to  what   Thucydides  left   unwritten,"  evidently 
be  fools,  they  should  inherit  the  property,  and  show  that  Gratippus  not  only  continued  the  his- 
tiiat  otherwise  it  should  be  distributed  to  the  tory  of  Thucydides,  but  also  supplied  whatever 
poor.    "  For,"  said  Crates,  "  if  they  are  philoso-  omissions  he  thought  he  found  in  it.   H.  A  cele- 
phera,  they  will  not  need  it"   lU.  An  Athenian  brated  Peripatetic  philosopher.    He  was  bom  at 
philosopher,  the  pupil  and  fHend  of  Polemo,  Mytilene,  on  the  island  of  Lesbos,  where  he  es- 
and  his  suooessor  in  tiie  chair  of  the  academy,  tablished  a  school  of  philosophy ;  but  afterward 
floarishedinthefirsthalf  of  the  8d  century  B.C.  having  repaired  to  Athens,  he  became  the  in- 
Hecontributedlittleto  the  progress  of  philosoph-  structor  of  Brutus  and  of  M.  Cicero,  the  son  of 
kal  investigation,  and  is  known  mainly  as  the  in-  the  great  Roman  orator.    Cicero  hiniself  pro- 
stnictor  of  Arcesilans  and  others.    lY.  An  emi-  nounces   high  encomiums  upon  him  in  the  De 
nent  Greek  grammarian,  called  also  by  Suidas  a  Offieiis,  declaring  him  the  ablest  of  the  Peripate- 
Stoic  philosopher,  founded  the  celebrated  Perga-  tics  whom  he  had  ever  known,  and  eoual  at  least 
xnene  school  of  grammar,  and  became  the  sreat  to  the  best  of  the  school.   Though  highly  esteem- 
riral  of  Ajistarchus,  of  the  Alexandrian  school  ed  by  the  ancients,  he  never  produced,  so  far  as 
From  his  work  on  Homer,  he  is  said  to  have  wecanleam,  any  important  pnilosophical  work, 
beea  called  'Ofmpucos.    He  wrote  commentaries  Cicero  tells  us  that  he  believed  in  inspiration 
00  Hesiod,  Euripides,  and  Aristophanes.    Gnly  and  in  dreams,  but  rejected  all  other  kinds  of 
a  few  fiagments  of  his  works  are  preserved.  divination.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  au- 
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thor  of  the  work  on  dreams  cited  by  Tertnllian  1st  pair  of  feet  are  not  so  large  in  proportion, 

in  his  work  Dt  Animd,  and  are  without  the  angle  seen  in  tiie  lobster. 

CRAVEN,  a  S.  E.  oo.  of  N.  0. ;  area  estimated  The  swimming  feet  are  5  pairs,  long  and  nar- 
at  1,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 14,709,  of  whom  row ;  in  the  females  all  end  in  wide  leaf-like 
5,961  were  slaves.  It  borders  on  Pamlico  platcia,  with  ciliated  edges ;  in  the  males  the 
sound,  and  is  intersected  hy  the  Neuse  river^  1st  pair  are  styliform.  The  gills  are  verj  nn- 
navigable  throughout  the  countj.  The  surface  merous,  disposed  in  tufts,  and  arranged  in  rows 
is  low,  swampy,  and  in  great  psui;  covered  with  at  the  base  of  the  walking  feet,  and  within  the 
pine  forests,  the  turpentine  and  lumber  pro-  carapace :  they  are  separated  by  cartilaginous 
cured  from  which  are  among  the  chief  articles  plates,  wnose  motions  serve  to  introduce  and 
of  export  The  affricnltural  products  in  1860  expel  the  water,  which  issues  at  an  aperture  on 
were  174,366  bushels  of  com,  and  92,788  of  each  side  of  the  mouth.  According  to  Milne- 
sweet  potatoes.  This  coijnty  was  formed  in  Edwards,  the  duodenum  has  a  great  number 
1729,  and  was  at  first  a  precinct  of  Albemarle  of  internal  villosities,  no  valve  between  it  and 
county.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  the  earl  the  rectum,  the  latter  smooth,  and  no  c»cal 
of  Graven,  one  of  the  lords  proprietors  of  the  appendage,  the  opponte  of  which  is  the  case 
soil.    Capital,  Newbem.  in  the  lobster.    The  eyes  have  compound  fa- 

ORAYEN,  Ohables,  secretary  to  the  pro-  cets^  and  are  supported  on  movable  pedicles 

prietors  of  South  Carolina,  and  governor  of  the  arising  from  the  1st  segment  of  the  head,  and 

colony  from  1712  to  1716.    He  was  the  hero  may  be  in  a  measure  withdrawn  into  cavities 

of  the  Tamassee  war  in  1716.    That  tribe  of  answering  the  purposes  of  orbits.    The  organs 

Indians  having  united  the  savages  from  Cape  of  generation  are  distinct  in  the  two  sexes ; 

Fear  to  the  8t.  Kary^s,  for  the  destruction  of  the  number  of  eggs  is  very  great,  and  they  are 

the  colony  at  Ashley  river,  Gov.  Craven  im-  carried  for  a  time  attached  to  the  false  feet, 

mediately  proclaimed  martial  law,  laid  an  em-  under  the  tail.    Like  other  decapods,  the  craw- 

bargo  on  all  ships  to  prevent  the  departure  of  fish  changes  its  shell  annually,  coming  out  with 

men  or  provisions,  and  at  the  head  of  1,200  a  new  and  tender  one,  which  becomes  hard  in 

men,  a  part  of  whom  were  faithful  blacks,  met  a  few  days ;    at  each  moult  the  animal  in- 

the  Indians  in  a  series  of  desperate  encounters,  creases  considerably  in  size,  and  the  change  ap- 

and  finally  drove  them  beyond  the  Savannah.  pears  to  be  continued  through  life ;  the  shell, 

CRAVEN,  EnzABSTH.    See  Anspach.  which  is  an  epidermic  covering,  consists  of 

CRAWFISEC,  a  macrourous  or  long-tailed  chitine  united  to  calcareous  salts.    This  genns 

crustacean,  of  the  order  deeapoda^  and  genus  also  has  the  power  of  reproducing  claws  and 

aatacus;  this  genus  is  fiuviatile,  while  the  lob-  feet  which  have  been  lost  by  accident.    Their 

ster,  belonging  to  the  same  family  but  to  the  food  is  almost  exclusively  animal,  both  living 

genus  ?Mmartu,  is  marine.    The  body  is  elon-  and  dead  matter  being  eagerly  devoured ;  fish, 

gated  and  somewhat  compressed,  and  the  ab-  mollusks,  aquatic  larveo,  terrestrial  insects,  and 
omen  large ;  it  is  covered  by  a  corneous  en-  sometimes  their  own  species,  form  the  princi- 
velope  or  carapace,  terminating  anteriorly  in  pal  sources  of  their  subsistence.  Their  ene- 
a  wide,  short,  nattened  beak,  which  covers  the  mies  are  also  many ;  mammals  frequenting  the 
base  of  the  eye  pedicles.  There  are  2  pairs  of  water,  aquatic  birds,  voracious  fishes,  and  even 
antenna :  the  1st  pair  of  moderate  len^,  with  insect  larva,  destroy  great  numbers  of  them, 
2  terminal  filaments ;  the  external,  or  2d  pair,  especifJly  in  their  young  state.  They  are  con- 
being  much  longer,  with  a  large  lamellar  ap-  sidered  luxuries  on  the  table,  and  those  who 
pendage  on  the  upper  surface  of  its  pedicle,  will  not  eat  them  catch  a  great  many  for  bait 
The  mou&  apparatus  consists  of  2  mandibles^  for  white  perch  and  other  fishes ;  they  are 
2  pairs  of  jaws,  and  8  pairs  of  jaw  feet,  mov-  caught  in  nets,  and  may  be  easily  taken  from 
ing  horizontally.  The  le^s  are  6  pairs,  the  1st  holes  and  under  stones.  In  some  of  the  Rns- 
the  largest,  and  ending  m  a  2-bladed  nipper  sian  rivers  they  attain  a  large  size,  and  are 
or  claw,  by  which  objects  are  seized  in  the  pur-  caught  for  tiie  sake  of  the  calcareous  masses 
suit  of  prey,  and  in  self-defence ;  the  2d  and  found  in  their  stomachs  before  the  period 
dd  pairs  are  also  didactylous,  but  smaller,  and  of  moulting ;  these  concretions,  the  famous 
the  4th  and  6th  are  single-pointed.  The  6th  "  crabs'  eyes ''  and  yeux  cTicrepiaseB  of  the 
thoracic  ring  is  simply  articulated  to  the  pre-  old  pharmacopoeias,  consist  of  carbonate  and 
ceding  ones.  The  abdomen  is  of  about  the  phosphate  of  lime,  and  are  no  better  than  pre- 
same  width  for  its  whole  length,  presenting  on  pared  chalk  for  the  correction  of  stomachal 
each  side  a  series  of  lamina  prolonged  so  as  acidity,  for  which  they  were  formerly  much, 
to  encase  more  or  less  the  base  of  the  false  or  employed.  They  delight  in  clear  and  running 
swimming  feet ;  the  last  segment  is  very  wide,  streams,  but  are  common  in  lakes  and  ponds  ; 
forming,  with  the  2  lamina  from  the  6th  ring  thev  conce^  themselves  by  day,  and  feed  hy 
on  each  side,  a  large  caudal  fin,  nearly  even  nignt.  The  color  is  genereJly  a  light  yellowisb. 
when  expanded,  the  external  plate  having  a  brown.  The  European  crawfish  (^.^i£oiatt7M^ 
transverse  joint  at  its  posterior  dd,  the  mid-  Fabr.)  has  the  large  claws  studded  with  grati- 
die  plate  being  round  at  the  end,  with  a  tooth  ulations,  and  the  beak  with  a  tooth  on  the  side 
on  each  side  posteriorly.  The  sternum  forms  near  its  internal  third.  Among  the  American 
no  plastron,  as  in  the  crab ;  the  pincers  of  the  species  are  the  A,  affinis  (Say),  and  A,  BarUmii 
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(B080.X  fcmnd  in  the  sonthem  and  western  ri v*  onS)  and  some  of  the  highest  snmmits  in  the  state 
ere;  in  these  the  dawB  and  the  carapace  are  areinthisconnty.  Boston  mountain  is  estimated 
less  srannlar.  Other  species  are  described  in  to  have  an  elevation  of  2,000  feet.  6tone  coal 
fionth  Amenca  and  Australia  hj  Hilne-£d-  and  other  minerals  are  found  in  several  parts. 
wards.  Crawfish  swim  rapidly  by  means  of  The  productions  in  1854  were  860,669  bushels  of 
tbe  tail,  whose  strokes  propel  them  backward ;  Indian  00m,  20,026  of  wheat,  69,600  of  oats,  and 
they  crawl  well  on  the  bottom,  and  are  some-  829  bales  of  cotton.  In  1850  there  were  6  church- 
times  seen  at  a  considerable  distance  from  es,  2  newspaper  offices,  and  405  pupils  attending 
streams,  uang  holes  filled  with  water,  and  oc-  public  and  other  schools.  Capita^  Van  Buren. 
caaonalpools^  as  places  of  retreat  From  their  III.  A  central  co.  of  6a.;  area,  289  sq.  m. ; 
propensity  to  eat  carrion,  Audubon  calls  them  pop.  in  1862, 8,912,  of  whom  4,808  were  slaves 
^'httle  aquatic  vultures.''  They  are  fond  of  It  is  bounded  S.  W.  by  Flint  river,  and  drained 
harrowing  in  the  mud,  and  from  this  habit  are  by  several  creeks.  The  land  is  uneven,  and  of 
often  great  pests,  undermining  levees  and  em-  various  qualities.  In  the  north  it  is  moder- 
bankments,  frequently  to  the  serious  loss  of  the  ately  fertile,  and  in  the  south  sterile.  The  ar- 
miller  and  the  planter ;  it  is  stated  that  on  a&-  able  land  produces  cotton,  grain,  and  sweet 
oount  of  the  depredations  of  these  animals,  the  potatoes ;  the  rest  of  the  sur&oe  is  chiefly  cov- 
owners  of  the  great  dam  in  the  Little  Gtonesee  ered  with  pine  forests.  In  1860  the  county 
river  have  been  once  compelled  to  rebuild  it  yielded  7,477  bides  of  cotton,  889,426  bushels 
In  the  Mammoth  cave  of  Kentucky  some  of  of  Indian  com,  86,284  of  oats,  and  98,100  of 
the  crawfish  are  blind ;  they  have  the  eye  sweet  potatoes.  There  were  20  churches^  and 
pedideo,  but  no  &cets,  only  simple  integu-  867  pupils  attending  public  schoools.  Named 
ments  covered  with  hairs ;  very  probably,  as  in  honor  of  Wilham  H.  Orawford,  U.  S. 
in  the  case  of  the  blind  fish  of  the  same  cave  senator  from  Geor^a.  Capital.  Enoxville. 
{amblyopns  ipelam\  internal  rudiments  of  a  Value  of  real  estate  m  1866,  $1,172,600.  IV. 
visual  organ  would  be  found,  especially  as  it  is  A  N.  co.  of  Ohio ;  area,  412  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
said  that  some  of  these  Crustacea  have  well  de-  I860.  18,177.  The  surface  is  level,  but  ele- 
veLcmed  eyes,  as  also  do  the  crickets  which  live  vateo,  and  tiie  soil  of  moderate  fertility.  The 
in  the  cave ;  the  non-development  of  the  ex-  southern  part  is  occupied  by  pastures^  and  the 
tonal  eye  may  be  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  principal  production  of  the  northern  is  wheat 
stimulus  of  light  through  several  generations.  In  1860  the  county  yielded  276,668  bushels  of 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  species  within  Indian  com,  188,168  of  wheat,  16,000  tons  of 
anl  witiiont  the  cave  are  different,  and  it  is  hay,  and  108,874  lbs.  of  wool.  It  contained 
altogether  probable  that  the  progeny  of  the  89  churches,  and  the  public  schools  numbered 
Uind  crawnsh  would  have  eyes,  if  raised  un-  4,740  pupils.  Capital,  Bucyms.  Y.  A  S.  co. 
der  the  ordinary  influences  of  sunlight.  The  of  Ind.^  bordering  on  Ky.,  bounded  S.  by  the 
popular  name  of  the  crawfish  is  *^  fresh- water  Ohio  nver,  and  drained  by  Blue  river  ;  area, 
lobster.'^  280  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  6,624.  The  valleys 
CRAWFORD,  the  name  of  counties  in  several  of  the  streams  are  productive,  but  nearly  all 
of  the  United  States.  L  A  K  W.  co.  of  Penn..  the  rest  of  the  land  is  rugged  and  sterile.  Coal, 
bordering  on  Ohio,  intersected  by  a  number  of  iron,  and  limestone  are  the  most  valuable  min- 
tfeeks;  area«  about  976  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  ends.  Lumber,  fiour,  pork,  and  beef  are  ez- 
87,849.  It  has  an  unduMing  surface,  and  a  ported  in  considerable  quantities.  The  produc- 
soil  oi  good  quality,  but  better  adapted  to  tions  in  1860  were  188,980  bushels  of  Indian 
graang  than  to  tillage.  Iron  ore  and  lime  com,  2,009  of  wheat,  87,897  of  oats,  and  918 
marl  are  found  in  considerable  quantities,  tons  of  hay.  There  were  11  churches,  and 
Lumber  is  abundant,  and  forms  one  of  the  1,418  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Capital, 
chief  articles  of  export  Grain,  potatoes,  hay,  Leavenworth.  YL  An  £.  co.  of  111. ;  area,  420 
and  dairy  produce,  are  the  other  staples.  Lx  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866, 10,162.  It  is  separated 
1850  the  harvest  amounted  to  887,666  bushels  from  Indiana  on  the  E.  by  the  Wabash  river, 
of  Indian  com,  142,414  of  wheat,  418,761  of  and  drained  by  Embarras  river  and  its  N.  fork, 
oats,  and  165,662  of  potatoes.  There  were  the  former  passing  through  the  S.  W.  part,  and 
1,267,486  lbs.  of  butter  made.  The  public  the  latter  fiowing  along  the  W.  boundary. 
echools  numbered  9,906  pupils ;  there  were  68  The  surface  is  occupied  in  great  part  by  fertile 
churches,  6  newspaper  offices,  140  saw  mills,  prairies.  In  1860  the  pr<xLuotions  were  463,- 
15  flour  and  grist  mills,  8  woollen  factories,  2  955  bushels  of  Indian  com,  16,948  of  wheat, 
iron  founderies,  16  tanneries,  and  various  other  5,001  of  oats,  and  1,411  tons  of  hay.  There 
jnilla,  fiictories,  dec.  The  county  was  organized  were  7  churches,  and  620  pupils  attending  pub- 
in  1800,  and  named  in  honor  of  Col.  Wil-  lie  schools.  Named  in  honor  of  William  H. 
ham  Crawford,  who  was  killed  by  the  Indians  Crawford,  U.  S.  senator  from  Georsia.  Cap- 
at  Sandusky,  Ohio,  in  1782.  Capital,  Mead-  ital,  Palestine.  YII.  A  S.  £.  co.  of  Mo. ;  area, 
ville.  U.  A  W.  CO.  of  Ark. ;  area,  686  sq.  m. ;  1,880  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866, 7,672,  of  whom  237 
pop.  m  1854^  4,668,  of  whom  680  were  slaves,  were  dfaves.  It  is  intersected  by  Maramec 
Jt  borders  on  the  Indian  territory,  and  is  river,  and  drained  by  2  of  its  branches.  The 
bounded  on  the  8.  by  Arkansas  river,  here  nav-  surface  is  much  diversified,  and  in  many  parts 
^ahlo  by  steamboats.   The  surface  is  mountain-  hilly.    It  is  occupied  by  tolerably  fertile  prai- 
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lies  and  tracts  of  excellent  timber.  The  val-*  university,  Ga.,  which  office  he  held  ontil 
leys  and  river  bottoms  are  generally  very  fer^  the  close  of  1841.  In  1848  he  was  licensed  to 
tile,  but  the  county  is  less  remarkable  for  its  preach,  and  was  ordained  in  the  Baptist  ministry 
agriciiltaral  productions  than  for  its  great  mln-  in  1844.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church 
eral  wealth.  The  hiUs  contain  very  rich  mines  in  Washington,  Ga.,  during  the  year  1845,  and 
of  copper  and  iron,  the  latter  being  extensively  of  the  Baptist  church  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  in 
workea.  Lead  is  also  found  in  various  locali-  1846.  From  1847  to  1854  he  filled  the  chair 
ties,  and  stone  is  obtained  in  the  vicinity  of  of  Biblical  literature  in  Mercer  university  at 
the  iron  district.  The  productions  in  1850  Penfield,  Ga.  In  December,  1854,  he  was  elect- 
were  297,138  bushels  of  Indian  com,  26,482  ed  to  the  presidency  of  Mercer  university,  and 
of  wheat,  48,440  of  oats,  and  597  tons  of  hay.  held  the  office  during  the  years  1855  and  1856, 
There  were  7  churches,  and  280  pupils  attend-  when  he  resigned.  He  filled  the  chair  of  men* 
ing  public  schools.  Capital,  Steelville.  YIH.  tal  and  morSL  philosophy  in  the  university  of 
A  S.  W.  CO.  of  Wis.,  separated  from  Iowa  by  Mississippi  during  the  spring  session  of  1857. 
the  Mississippi  river,  bounded  S.  £.  by  the  In  September  of  that  year  he  resigned  this  posi- 
Wisconsin;  area,  612  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  tion,  and  accepted  a  professorship  in  the  western 
8,828.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  occupied  part-  Baptist  theological  seminary  at  GeorgetowUi 
ly  by  prairies.  The  productions  in  1850  were  Ey.,  where  he  remained  until  July,  1858.  In 
9,655  bushels  of  Indian  com,  9,522  of  wheat,  the  mean  time,  having  been  reelected  to  the 
16,644  of  oats,  and  8,688  of  potatoes.  There  presidency  of  Mercer  university,  and  strongly 
were  4  grist  mills,  9  saw  mills,  1  newspaper  solicited  to  return  to  that  institution,  he  did  so, 
office.  1  church,  and  226  pupils  attending  pub-  and  is  now  (1859)  its  presiding  officer.  In  1857 
lie  scnools.  Organized  in  1818.  Capital,  rrai-  he  was  elected  presiaent  of  the  Bible  revision 
rie  du  Chien.  IX.  A  N.  co.  of  the  S.  penin-  association.  Dr.  Crawford  has  written  many 
sula  of  Mich.,  recently  erected,  and  not  in-  articles  for  periodicals,  and  several  small  worl^ 
eluded  in  the  census  of  1850.  It  is  drained  on  some  of  the  tenets  of  his  church.  In  1858 
by  the  sources  of  the  An  Sable  river.  X.  A  he  published  a  volume  of  442  pages  entitled 
newly  formed  and  tiiinly  settled  co.  in  the  **  Christian  Paradoxes,'^  which  has  been  favor- 
W.  part  of  Iowa,  intersected  by  Boyer  and  ably  received  by  the  denomination  and  the  press 
Soldier  rivers;  area,  about  600  sq.  m.,  very  generally.  He  is  considered  one  of  the  first  pul- 
little  of  which  is  under  cultivation ;  pop.  in  pit  orators  of  the  Baptist  church  in  the  South. 
1856,  285.  The  productions  that  year  were  878  CRAWFORD,  Quintin,  an  English  translator 
bushels  of  wheat^  470  of  oats,  11,185  of  Indian  and  author,  bom  at  KUwinning,  Sept  22, 1748, 
com,  1,080  of  potatoes^  8,867  lbs.  of  butter,  and  died  in  Paris,  Nov.  28, 1814.  He  went  in  early 
810  of  wool.  life  to  the  East  Indies,  where  he  served  in  the 

CRAWFORD,  Gbobgb  W.,  an  American  war  against  Spain.  After  tibe  peace  he  became 
statesman  and  lawyer,  bom  in  Columbia  co.,  president  of  the  company  of  the  Indies  at  Ma- 
Ga.,  Deo.  22,  1798.  He  was  graduated  at  nila,  and  in  a  short  time  gained  a  considerable 
Princeton  college,  in  New  Jersey,  in  1820,  and  fortune.  Returning  to  Europe  in  1780,  he  trav* 
on  his  return  to  Georgia  became  a  law  student  elled  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  Holland,  and  finally 
in  the  office  of  the  Hon.  Richard  Henry  Wilde  established  himself  at  Paris,  where  he  formed 
in  Augusta,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  valuable  collections  of  books  and  puntlngs. 
1822.  In  1827  he  was  elected  attomey-^neral,  Obliged  to  leave  France  at  the  revolution,  he 
which  office  he  retained  until  1831.  In  1887  resided  successively  at  Bmssels,  Frankfort,  and 
he  was  elected  a  representative  in  the  legisla-  Vienna,  but  returned  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to 
ture  from  Richmond  co.,  and,  with  the  excep-  Paris,  to  the  task  of  restoring  Hie  coUecliona 
tion  of  one  year,  he  continued  to  represent  that  which  had  been  dispersed  and  sold  in  his  ab- 
county  until  1842.  In  1848  he  was  elected  a  sence.  Aftertheruptureof  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
representative  to  congress,  but  the  same  year  he  was  aUowed  to  remain  at  Paris,  through  tlie 
was  nominated  by  the  whig  convention  as  their  protection  of  Talleyrand  and  the  empress  Jose- 
candidate  for  governor,  and  elected  by  a  large  phine.  He  was  the  author  of  a  ^*  History  of  the 
minority.  Hii  administration  gave  great  satis-  BastUe,  with  a  Disquisition  upon  the  Prisoner 
faction,  and  he  was  reelected  in  1845.  In  1849  of  the  Iron  Mask  "  *' Essays  on  French  liter- 
Mr.  Crawford  was  appointed  secretary  of  war  ature,"  "Historical  Essay  on  Swift,  and  his  In- 
in  President  Taylor^s  cabinet,  which  office  he  fluence  on  the  English  Gx)vemment,"  "  Sketches 
held  until  the  death  of  the  president,  when  he  relating  to  the  History,  Learning,  Religion,  and 
resigned.  He  has  since  lived  in  retirement  at  Manners  of  the  Hindoos,''  and  other  works, 
his  home  in  Richmond  co.  some  of  which  are  pubHshed  in  English  and 

CRAWFORD,  Nathaniel  Maoon,  D.D.,  an  some  in  French. 
American  divine,  bom  near  Lexington,  Ogle-       CRAWFORD,  Thomas,  an  American  sculp- 

thorpe  CO.,  Ga.,  March  22, 1811,  was  graduated  tor,  born  in  New  York,  March  22, 1814,  died 

atFranklincollege(universityof  Georgia),  Aug.  in  London,  Oct  10,  1857.    In  early  childhood 

5,  1829.^   He  studied  law  with  his  father,  the  he  manifested  an  extraordinary  fondness  for  art 

Hon.  William  H.  Crawford,  and  was  admitted  to  and  from  the  time  when  he  could  guide  a  pencil 

the  bar,  but  never  practised.    In  1887  he  was  correctly  until  the  age  of  14  his  leisure  hours, 

elected  professor  of  mathematics  in  Oglethorpe  and  many  of  those  which  should  have  been  em* 
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ployed  in  study,  wete  demoted  to  drawing  and  referred  his  more  purely  classic  subjects  and  his 
Bketcbing,  or  to  explorations  of  print  shops  and  scriptural  baas-reliefs,  remarkable  for  the  spirit 
picture  auctions.     His  father  placed  him  at  a  and  propriety  of  their  treatment.    His  industry 
arawing  school,  and  finding  him  averse  to  a  seemed  to  increase  with  Uie  favorable  turn  in  his 
mercantile  or  profesmonal  life,  allowed  him  to  fortunes.    He  fitted  up  large  studios  inthepiaz- 
enter  the  establishment  of  a  wood  carver.    In  za  Barberini,  which  soon  became  a  favorite  re- 
this  occupation  his  talent  developed  rapidly,  sort  of  strangers  from  the  number  of  striking 
aod  at  the  age  of  19  he  entered  tne  studio  of  original  wor£  always  to  be  seen  there.    In  1844 
Messrs.  Frazee  and  Launitz,  monumental  sculp-  he  visited  America,  and  was  married  to  .Miss 
tors  in  New  York.    At  the  same  time  heat-  LouisaWard,daughterof  the  late  Samuel  Ward, 
tended  the  schools  of  the  national  academy  of  of  New  York.  During  tiie  next  summer  he  mod- 
design.    His  ambition,  however,  prompted  him  elled  a  remarkable  bust  of  Josiah  Quincy,  sen., 
to  enter  a  hi^er  walk  in  his  art,  and  at  the  ex-  for  the  library  of  Harvard  university,  and  re- 
piration  of  2  years,  during  which  he  executed  turned  to  Europe  with  numerous  commismons 
several  monumental  dedgns,  and  worked  upon  for  new  works.    In  1849  he  made  a  2d  visit  to 
portrait  busts  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  and  the  United  States,  and  within  a  few  days  after 
others,  he  adopted  the  advice  of  his  friend  reading  in  a  Richmond  newspaper  the  proposals 
Launitz,  and  departed  for  Italy.    He  arrived  in  for  the  monument  to  be  erected  to  WaeJiington 
Rome  in  the  summer  of  1885  with  a  slender  by  the  state  of  Virginia,* he  prepared  and  des- 
porse,  bat  with  what  to  an  enthusiastic  art  stu-  patched  his  model,  which  was  unanimously 
dent  was  of  more  value  than  money,  a  letter  of  adopted  as  the  best  offered.    From  the  period  of 
introduction  to  Thorwaldsen,  with  which  he  had  his  return  to  Rome  in  1850  until  he  was  incapa- 
been  furnished  by  Launitz.    The  Danish  sculp*  citated  for  work,  he  was  chiefly  engaged  on  that 
tor  received  him  kindly,  and  invited  him  to  series  of  grand  historical  and  allegorical  pieces 
yrork  in  his  studio,  an  offer  which  Orawford  which  attested  the  finest  development  of  his 
•accepted  forthwith.  For  several  years  he  labor-  artistic  powers.    One  of  the  most  remarkable 
ed  with  an  earnestness  which  excited  in  his  of  these  was  the  bronze  statue  of  Beethoven, 
friends  mingled  feelings  of  admiration  and  anx-  which  he  was  commissioned  by  Mr.  Charles  0. 
ie^.  He  indulged  in  no  relaxations,  and  seemed  Perkins,  of  Boston,  to  execute  for  the  Boston 
indiflTerent  as  to  his  health  or  physical  wants,  music  hall.    The  completion  of  this  work  at 
but  was  wholly  absorbed  in  the  study  of  his  the  foundery  in  Munich  was  celebrated  by  a 
art    Such  devotion  could  not  fail  to  attract  at-  musical  festival,  at  which  the  royal  family  of 
tention,  and  the  young  sculptor  began  to  be  Bavaria  and  a|i  immense  concourse  of  people 
intrusted  with  commissions  for  portrait  busts  were  present.    It  was  deposited  in  its  destined 
and  copies  in  marble.    The  sums  received  for  place  with  no  less  ceremony.  The  artist  declined 
these  barely  sufficed  for  his  support  and  the  pur*  to  receive  any  remuneration  for  his  personal  la- 
chase  of  ^e  necessary  materials;  but  he  was  bor  in  this  work.    The  colossal  equestrian  statue 
g)ad  to  work  for  any  remuneration,  feeling  that  of  Washington,  25  feet  in  height,  was  subsequent- 
he  was  in  no  position  to  refuse,  and  that  excel-  ly  cast  in  Munich  under  tiie  artist's  personal 
loioe  could  only  be  attained  by  incessant  labor,  superintendence,  and  arrived  in  Virginia  in  the 
As  an  illustration  of  his  enthusiasm  and  physical  beginning  of  1868.    The  people  of  Richmond 
en^:gy,  it  is  stated  that  during  10  weeks  in  1887  testified  their  enthusiasm  by  dra^^^ing  it  to  Cap- 
he  modelled  17  busts  to  be  put  in  marble,  and  itol  hill,  where  it  now  stands.    Its  pedestal 
copied  in  marble  the  figure  of  JDemosthenes  in  the  rests  upon  a  star-shaped  elevation  with  6  points^ 
Vatican.    In  1839,  having  previously  executed  on  which  are  to  be  placed  statues  of  Pat- 
a  few  original  pieces,  he  designed  his  ^*  Orpheus,"  rick  Henry,  Jefferson,  Lee,  and  other  illustrious 
the  work  which  £iet  brought  him  into  notice  in  Virginians.    None  of  the'  latter  were  completed 
America,  and  which  dicited  the  warm  com-  at  the  artist's  death,  but  will  be  finished  from 
mendation  of  Gibson  and  Thorwaldsen,  the  lat-  his  designs.    The  admiration  which  these  works 
ter  of  whom,  it  is  said,  called  it  the  most  classic  excited  in  Europe  procured  his  admission  to  the 
statue  in  the  studios  of  Rome.    Mr.  Charles  Sum-  royal  academies  of  Munich  and  St.  Petersburg^ 
ner,  who  saw  it  in  Rome  in  the  latter  part  of  that  an  d  the  academy  of  St.  Mark  in  Venice.  Craw- 
year,  was  80  struck  with  its  merits,  that  on  his  ford  had  meanwhile  received  an  important  com- 
retom  to  Boston  he  procured,  by  subscription,  mission  from  congress  to  furnish  marble  and 
the  means  of  sending  Crawford  an  order  for  a  bronze  statuary  for  the  new  capitol  at  Wash- 
oopy  in  marble.     Its  reception  in  America,  ington,  and  among  the  most  remarkable  of  lus 
where  it  was  exhibited  with  others  of  Crawford's  designs  were  those  which  he  prepared  for  the 
works,  formed  an  era  in  the  life  of  the  artist,  pediment  and  the  bronze  doors.    In  the  former 
from  which  dates  the  commencement  of  the  the  figure  of  liberty,  who  is  supported  on  either 
vqiotation  he  snbsequentiy  enjoyed.  The  statue  side  by  allegorical  representations  of  the  arts, 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Boston  Athensaunu  commerce,  civilization,  ^.,  is  particularly  fine, 
(kawford  was  now  enabled  to  give  more  atten-  In  the  latter  are  representations  of  law  and  jus- 
tioD  to  ideal  composition,  and  the  numerous  tice.    The  grandest  work  ofthis  series,  however, 
designs  in  mythology  and  sacred  history  which  and  perhaps  of  all  which  he  has  designed,  is  the 
he  undertook  indicated  a  steady  gain  in  execu-  colossal  statue  of  the  genius  of  America,  which 
tire  skin  and  oonfidence.    To  this  period  may  be  is  destined  for  tiie  pinnade  of  the  capitol  dome. 
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It  is  a  majestic  and  gracefdl  female  figure  draped    ran  the  states  of  G^rgia  and  Sonth  Oarolina,  he 
to  the  feet,  and  wearing  an  expression  of  con-    was  taken  prisoner,  and  thrown  into  Camden 

scions  power  and  magnanimity.    This  work,  gaol,  from  which  imprisonment  he  was  released 
the  model  of  which  received  the  scnlptor^s  last    on  the  security  of  some  of  Ins  loyalist  neigh- 

tonches,  is  yet  to  he  cast  in  hronze.    As  an  il-  bors.    In  1788,  the  revolntionary  war  being 

lustration  of  the  versatility  of  Orawford,  it  may  condaded,  he  removed  across  the  Savannah 

be  mentioned  that  while  engaged  on  these  works  river  into  G^rgia,  and  settled  on  one  of  its 

he  executed  his  touching  group  of  the  *'  Babes  tributaries,  Kiokee  creek,  in  the  present  county 

in  the  Wood,"  and  the  ^'Hebe  and  Ganymede,^*  of  Oolumbia.    The  elder  Orawford  died  a  few 

beside  varions  portrait  busts,  indnding  one  of  years  after,  leaving  his  fiimily  in  reduced  cir- 

James  Otis  for  the  d^apel  in  the  Mt.  Auburn  cumstances.    The  young  Orawford  had  early 

cemetery,  near  Boston.    Jn.  1866  he  revisited  displayed  an  aptitude  for  learning,  and  by  at- 

AmericiL  leaving  his  family  there,  and  returned  tendance  at  such  schools  as  the  neighborhood 

alone  to  Kome.    A  cancerous  tumor  on  the  brain  afforded,  had  qualified  himself  to  act  as  teacher, 

soon  after  manifested  itself  and  he  was  obliged  Upon  this  occupation  he  entered  at  the  early 

to  renounce  the  practice  of  his  art.     He  was  age  of  16,  and  followed  it  at  intervals  for  sev- 

snccesdvely  removed  to  Paris  and  London  for  eral  years,  thus  assisting  his  mother  in  the 

thebenefit  of  medical  treatment,  and  died  after  support  or  the  £unily.    Dr.  Waddell  having 

an  intensely  painful  illness.    The  industry  of  established  his  dasaical  academy  in  Oolumbia 

Orawford  finds  few  parallels  among  ancient  or  oo. — ^the  same  at  which  John  0.  Oalhoun  and 

modem  sculptors.    During  his  artistic  career  he  William  Lowndes  were  not  long  after  pupils — 

finished  upward  of  60  works,  many  of  theta  young  Orawford  resolved  to  improve  the  oppor- 

oolossal,  and  left  about  50  sketdies  in  plaster  tnnity  thus  afforded.    He  entei«d  this  academy 

and  designs  of  various  kinds,  most  of  which  wiU  in  1794:,  then  22  years  old,  and  remained  there 

be  finished  by  his  assistants.    His  chief  mytho-  2  years,  the  latter  portion  of  the  time  acting  as 

logical  subjects  are  the  ^^  Genius  of  Murth,^'  the  ndier.    He  then  became  assistant  teacher  and, 

"  Muse,"  *'  Autumn,"  "  Oupid,"  "  Flora,"  "  lo,"  afterward  principal  of  an  academy  in  Augusta,* 

the  "Peri,"  "  Apollo,"  "  Homer,"  "Diana,"  and  havmg  pursued  in  the  mean  time  the  study 

"Vesta,"  "Sappho,"  the  "Archer,"  "Paris pre-  of  the  kw,  was  in  1798  admitted  to  the  bar. 

senting  the  Apple  to  Venus,"  "  Mercury  and  The  following  spring  he  removed  to  Lexington, 

Psyche,"  "Jupiter     and    Psyche,"    "Psyche  Oglethorpe  co.,  and  commenced  practice.  Boon 

Found,"  "Nymph  and  Satyr,"  a  series  of  4 bass-  after  his  admission  to  the  bar  he  assisted  in 

reliefs,  "  Boy  and  Goat,"  dec.    His  Scriptural  compiling  the  first  digest  of  the  laws  of  Qeor- 

compositions  induded  "Adam  and  Eve,"  "  Da-  gia.  Both  his  physical  and  mental  endowments 

vid  and  €k)liath,"  "David  before  Saul,"  the  were  well  calculated  to  insure  him  success  as 

"  Shepherds  and  Wise  Men  before  Ohrist,"  a  a  lawyer.    He  was  of  a  very  strong  oonstitu- 

S*oup of  24 figures;  "Ohristdisputing  with  the  tion,  was  6  feet  8  in  height,  was  every  way 
octors,"  12  figures ;  "  Ohrist  ascending  from  findy  proportioned,  and,  though  not  graceful 
the  Tomb,"  and  ^*  Ohrist  raising  Jaims^s  Daugh-  in  his  manners,  of  easy  and  agreeable  address, 
ter ;"  the  "  Daughter  of  Herodias,"  "  Repose  in  He  was  quick  m  his  perception^  rapid  in  com- 
SfTpt,"  "  Eve  Tempted."  "Eve  with  Oain  and  bination,  and  dear  and  distinct  in  his  opinions, 
Abel,"  "Lead  us  into  lire  Everlasting,"  a  single  which  he  maintained  with  unshaken  firmness, 
figure  of  Ohrist,  ^^  Ohrist  blessing  uttle  OMl-  He  did  not  go  much  into  detail  orinddents,  but 
dren,"  and  "  Ohrist  at  the  Well  of  Samaria."  rested  on  a  few  strong  pomts.  He  indulged  in 
Among  his  miscellaneous  works,  in  addition  to  no  rhetorical  fiourishea,  and  his  speeches,  al- 
those  mentioned,  are  jthe  group  of  the  "Dan-  ways  to  the  purpose,  seldom  exceeded  half  an 
cers,"  2  life-size  statues  of  children,  which  have  hour  in  length.  In  1802,  the  tj^en  leader  of  the 
had  much  popularity,  statues  of  Ohanning,  bar  on  that  circuit  having  been  dected  to  con- 
Washington  Allston,  Henry  Olay,  and  busts  of  gress,  Mr.  Orawford  succeeded  to  his  place.  The 
Oommodore  Hull,  Oharles  Sumner,  Eenyon  next  year  he  was  himself  dected  to  the  state 
the  English  poet,  Mrs.  Orawford,  the  latter  a  legislature,  of  which  he  continued  a  member  for 
masterpiece  of  finish,  and  many  others.  4  years.  In  1804  he  was  married  to  Susannah 
ORAWFORD,  WiLUAM  Harbis,  an  Amer-  Girardin  of  Augusta,  after  a  7  years^  engage- 
lean  statesman,  bom  Feb.  24, 1772,  in  that  part  ment,  which  he  now  first  felt  himself  in  a  pe- 
of  Amherst  CO.,  Va.,  afterward  erected  intolTel-  ouniary  position  to  fulfil  Upon  his  marriage, 
son  CO.,  died  in  Elbert  co.,  Gku,  while  on  his  way  which  proved  a  very  happy  one,  he  settled  on  a 
to  attend  the  court  of  which  he  was  Judge,  small  estate  near  Lexington  called  Woodlawn, 
Sept.  15,  1884.  His  &ther,  Jod  Orawfora,  was  where,  except  when  engaged  in  the  public  ser- 
of  Scotch  descent,  and  a  frontier  fiurmer  in  vice,  he  continued  to  reside  for  the  remainder 
moderate  circumstances.  Following  the  tide  of  his  life.  By  this  marriage  he  became  the 
of  emigration  then  setting  southward  along  &ther  of  5  sons  and  8  daughters.  The  only 
the  Blue  Ridge,  he  removed  in  1779  to  Edge-  measnre  of  general  interest  in  which  he  appears 
field  district,  S.  0.,  and  settled  on  Stevens's  to  have  participated  as  a  member  of  the  state 
creek,  which  enters  the  Savannah  some  80  miles  legislature,  was  a  resolution  introduoed  by  him 
above  Augusta.  He  was  a  whig  in  his  political  and  adopted  by  both  branches,  ur^^ng  Jefferson 
prindples,  and  when  in  1780  the  British  over-  to  stand  for  the  presidency  a  thurd  time.  In  the 
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local  affidn  of  the  state  he  took  an  active  in-  dent  Clinton  was  disablecl,  hj  the  sickness  of 
terestj  and  gave  snch  evidences  of  his  ability,  which  he  soon  after  died,  from  acting  as  presi- 
that  in  1807,  on  the  resignation  of  Abraham  dent  of  Ihe  senate,  Hr.  Crawford  was  chosen 
Baldwin  as  United  States  senator  from  Gteor-  president  pro  tern. ;  an  appointment  the  more 
gia,  ICr.  Grawfbrd  was  chosen  to  fill  his  place,  important  as  after  Clinton's  death,  in  case  the 
But  he  did  not  reach  this  elevation  without  office  ofpresident  became  also  vacant^  !B£r.  Craw- 
going  throngh  what  may  be  considered  as  at  ford  as  president  of  the  senate  would  have  snc- 
that  time  almost  the  ordinary  routine,  of  public  ceeded  to  it.  In  common  with  Madison,  Gal< 
Hfe  in  Georgia.  He  had  been  engaged  in  two  latin,  and  other  older  members  of  his  party, 
dnelsL  In  the  first,  which  grew  rather  out  of  Mr.  Crawford  was  opposed  to  the  policy  of  war 
profesraonal  than  political  differences,  he  killed  with  Great  Britain,  and  in  that  point  of  view  be 
his  opponent,  a  Mr.  Van  Allen,  a  lawyer,  lately  was  more  consistent  than  some  others  in  warmly 
from  New  York,  and  a  cousin  of  Martin  Van  opposing  any  augmentation  of  the  navy.  But 
Buren.  His  second  duel,  in  which  he  was  him-  Madison  and  Gallatin  having  yielded  to  the 
sdf  wounded  in  the  wrist,  was  fought  with  demands  of  the  younger  and  more  ardent  sec- 
Gen.  John  Clark,  who  remained  for  20  years  tion  of  the  party,  Mr.  Crawford  went  with  them 
his  bitter  political  opponent,  and  the  head  of  a  and  voted  for  tiie  war.  In  1818,  having  just 
polidcal  party  warmly  opposed  to  him.  Mr.  refused  tiie  secretaryship  of  war,  Mr.  Craw-' 
Gtawibrd  reached  Washington  at  a  very  im-  ford  was  impointed  minister  to  France  as  suc- 
portant  crisis.  The  restrictions  upon  commerce,  cesser  to  Joel  Barlow.  The  political  confusion 
growing  out  of  Napoleon's  decrees  and  the  of  that  country,  incident  upon  the  down&U  of 
Bri&h  orders  in  coundl,  had  thrown  the  ooun-  Napoleon,  was  not  very  favorable  to  diplomatic 
try  into  a  great  excitement,  which  was  soon  discussions,  but  he  had  the  opportunity  of  witr 
8t31  further  increased  by  the  embai*go  nolicy  re-  nessing  some  of  the  most  remarkable  occur- 
eramiended  by  President  Jefferson,  and  adopted  rences  of  modem  history.  He  also  took  a  warm 
by  congress.  Mr.  Crawford  had  been  elected  interest  in  the  negotiatidns  at  Ghent,  and  was 
to  the  senate  as  a  supporter  of  the  adnunistra-  decidedly  in  favor  of  peace  if  it  could  be  ob- 
tton;  but  though  the  embargo  was  warmly  tained,  without  any  mention  of  the  impressment 
urged  as  an  admmistration  measure,  he  showed  question,  and  that  too  even  without  waiting  for 
his  independence  by  voting  against  it  It  was  definite  instructions  to  that  effect  from  Wash- 
ifapoasible,  however,  if  he  wished  to  maintain  ington.  He  first  received  the  news  of  peace  at 
bis  pdHtical  associations,  to  persevere  in  this  the  house  of  Madame  de  Sta^l,  where  it  was 
opposition,  and  at  the  next  session  of  congress  communicated  to  him  by  the  duke  of  Welling- 
he  both  ^ke  and  voted  against  its  repeal.  The  ton,  with  whom  he  had  formed  a  friendly  ao- 
eslm  and  sotmd  judgment  of  Mr.  Crawford,  and  quaintance.  During  his  residence  in  France  he 
tfaemoderationoihia  political  views,  recommend-  acquired  the  frien£hip  of  LafiEiyette,  who  ap- 
ed him  to  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  Mr.  GsHHar  pointed  him  agent  for  his  American  lands,  and 
tin,  of  whose  policy  as  secretary  of  the  treasury  with  whom  after  his  return  home  he  carried 
under  President  Madison  he  became  the  exponent  on  a  confidentiid  correspondence.  In  1815  he 
in  the  senate.  It  was  in  this  character  uiat,  in  asked  a  recaJl,  and  the  senate  having  refrised  to 
1811,  having  then  been  reelected  to  the  senate,  confirm  Gen.  Dearbmn,  whom  after  the  peace 
he  aostained  with  much  ability  the  proposal  of  Madison  had  nominated  as  secretary  of  war,  Mr. 
Mir.  Gallatin  for  renewing,  upon  certain  oondi-  Crawford,  while  still  on  his  voyage  home,  was 
tioQSi,  and  under  certain  limitations,  the  charter  appointed  to  fill  his  place.  The  next  year,  on 
of  the  first  bank  of  the  United  States.  Upon  the  retirement  of  Alexander  J.  Dallas,  he  was 
this  question  the  contest  was  very  severe.  In  appointed  secretary  of  the  treasury.  There 
addition  to  those  old  democratio  champions,  were  those  whc.  desired  to  aupport  him  as  a 
Smith  of  Maryland,  Leib  of  Pennsylvania,  ana  candidate  for  the  presidency  instead  of  Monroe ; 
Oiles  of  Virginia,  uie  opposition  in  the  senate  indeed,  he  received  a  large  vote  in  the  con- 
was  led  on  by  the  impetuous  young  Henry  Clay,  gressional  caucus ;  but  upon  Monroe's  accession 
at  that  time  a  vehement  advocate  of  the  doctrine  he  continued  *to  hold  the  secretarvship  of  the 
of  the  unconstitutionality  of  a  United  States  treasury,  having  J.  Q.  Adams  and  J.  C.  Cal- 
faank.  After  a  warm  debate  the  enacting  clause  houn  as  his  colleagues  in  the  cabinet.  The 
of  the  bin  was  struck  out  by  the  casting  vote  course  of  events,  and  especially  the  experience 
of  Yioe-President  Clinton,  a  similar  bill  m  the  of  the  late  war,  bad  led  a  portion  of  the  demo- 
boose  being  indefinitely  postponed  by  one  ma-  eratic  party  to  alter  their  views  very  essentially 
jority.  That  session  was  exceedingly  stormy,  as  to  tne  powers  and  duties  of  the  federal  gov- 
Toward  the  ck>se  of  it  a  collision  took  place  be-  emment.  Abandoning  that  strict  limitation 
tween  John  Randolph  and  Eppes,  the  son-in-  of  federal  authority,  power,  and  patronage,  of 
law  of  Jefferson,  both  membm  of  the  house,  which  Jefferson  baa  been  the  champion,  many 
whidi  drew  out  a  challenge  from  the  latter,  among  them  had  begun  to  favor  a  liberal  inter- 
Mr.  Crawford,  probably  from  his  experience  as  a  pretation  of  the  powers  of  the  government,  and 
duelist,  was  invited  to  act  as  one  of  the  second^  a  generous  expenditure  of  money,  especially  in 
is  which  capacity  he  sucoessftilly  exerted  him-  fin^tating  trade  and  intercourse  between  the 
9elf  to  bring  abont  an  explanation  without  any  states  by  means  of  internal  improvements.  John 
^bUag.    when,  in  March,  1813,  Yioe-Pftet-  C.  Calhoun  was  at  this  time  an  active  champion 
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of  these  new  views.  They  were  opposed  by  ered.  J.  Q.  Adams  offered  to  continne  him  as 
Crawford,  both  in  his  character  of  a  statesman  secretary  of  the  treasury,  but  he  declined,  and 
and  as  ^e  head  of  the  tueasnry,  at  that  time  returned  home  to  Gleorgia.  Notwithstanding 
limited  in  its  resources,  and  driven  to  loans  even  his  political  rivalry  with  Mr.  Clay,  he  still  re- 
in time  of  peace.  He  was  for  adhering  to  the  mained  on  friendly  terms  witi^  him,  and  in  a  let- 
old  Jefersonian  policy,  and  was  denounced  in  ter  written  in  1826,  assured  him  that  as  between 
consequence  in  Calhoun's  new8p£4)er  organ  at  Jackson  and  Adams  he  should  have  decided  as 
Washington  as  a  "  radical."  Thus  sprang  up  a  Clay  did.  Mr.  Crawford's  pecuniary  means  were 
warm  political  and  even  personal  hostility  be-  not  large,  and  a  vacancy  occnrring  m  May,  1827, 
tween  these  two  able  men,  entered  into  also  by  on  the  bench  of  the  northern  circuity  the  same 
their  respective  states,  between  which  a  strong  in  which  he  had  formerly  practiced,  he  accept- 
feeling  of  jealousy,  and  even  antipathy,  trans-  ed  a  temporary  appointment  from  Governor 
mitted  from  colonial  times,  was  not  yet  entirely  Troup  to  fill  it  In  Notember  following  he  was 
extinct.  This  feeling  of  hostility  was  aggra-  chosen  by  the  legislature  for  the  remainder  of 
vated  upon  the  coming  up  of  the  question  of  a  the  vacant  term,  in  which  position  (the  judges 
successor  to  Mr.  Monroe.  Mr.  Crawford,  ever  holding  office  for  8  years  only)  he  was  con- 
since  the  withdrawal  of  his  claims  at  the  former  tinned  at  two  subsequent  elections  in  1828  and 
election  in  favor  of  Monroe,  had  been  considered  1881.  During  his  time  there  was  no  court  for 
as  in  some  sense  the  destined  successor.  He  was  the  correction  of  errors  in  Georgia.  There  was 
nominated  as  such  by  a  congressional  caucus,  a  convention  of  the  circuit  judees  annually  to 
held  Feb.  14, 1824.  That  caucus,  however,  was  consult  on  questions  submitted  hj  each  otiier, 
but  thinly  attended,  and  £Edled  to  command  but  no  judgment  could  be  rendered,  the  action 

general  respect.  All  the  other  candidates,  Cal-  of  the  convention  being  wholly  advisory.  Dor- 
oun,  Jackson,  Adams,  and  Clay,  joined  against  ing  the  7  years  that  he  presided  as  judge  of  the 
him;  and  among  other  violent  assaults  upon  him.  northern  circuit,  Mr.  Crawford  acted  as  chair- 
was  one  in  the  house  of  representatives  itseln  man  of  this  convention.  Though  his  disorder 
introduced  just  at  the  end  of  the  session,  based  affected  him  both  physically  and  mentallv, 
on  certain  charges  made  by  Ninian  Edwards,  and  though  sometimes  annoyed  by  the  "  silly 
late  a  senator  from  Illinois,  and  just  appointed  speeches'*  of  counsel,  he  made  a  much  better 
minister  to  Mexico,  to  which  country  ne  was  judge  than  would  have  seemed  possible  to  those 
then  on  his  way.  Instead  of  allowing  these  nmiliar  with  his  paralyzed  state.  He  was 
charges  (which  involved  official  misconduct  as  stronglv  opposed  to  the  nullification  movement, 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  had  already  been  To  the  last,  he  retained  his  social  temper  and  ad- 
brought  forward  in  a  Washington  newspaper)  mirable  conversational  talent  He  loved  to  tell 
to  lie  over  till  after  the  presidential  election,  anecdotes,  and  told  them  well«  He  was  a  hearty 
which  seemed  to  be  the  object  of  those  who  had  laugher,  negligent  in  his  dress,  simple  in  all  his 
introduced  them,  Mr.  Crawford  and  his  friends  arrangements,  and  totally  regardless  of  artificial 
demanded  an  investigation  at  once.  This  was  di^ty.  He  was  extremely  affectionate  to  his 
granted,  and  a  committee  was  appointed,  of  children,  teaching  them  hunseli^  romping  wit^ 
which  Daniel  Webster,  Edward  Livingston,  and  them,  arguing  with  them,  and  accustoming  them 
John  Randolph  were  members.  Mr.  Crawford,  to  treat  him  familiarly  and  confidingly.  In  tJie 
though  sick  in  bed  at  the  time,  dictated  a  con-  fiunily,  Woodlawn  was  familiarly  known  aslib- 
dusive  reply,  and  the  affair  ended  in  a  unani-  erty  hall.  His  wife  and  several  children  suiv 
mous  report  of  the  committee  declaring  the  total  vived  him.  In  religion,  he  inclined  to  the  Bap- 
futility  and  falsity  of  the  charges,  and  in  the  tist  persuasion,  and  though  not  zealous  was  a 
resignation  by  his  accuser  of  his  diplomatic  ap-  sincere  believer.  He  is  generally  regarded  as 
pointment  The  disorder  under  which  Mr.  Craw*  th^  greatest  of  the  citizens  of  Ceorgia. 
ford  was  laboring  was  paralysis,  brought  on,  it  CRAWFORDSYIUE,  a  prosperous  town  of 
is  stated,  by  the  improper  use  of  lobelia  for  an  Union  township,  and  capital  of  Montgomery  co., 
attack  of  erysipelas  during  a  temporary  absence  Ind.  It  is  findy  situated  in  a  fertile  and  unda- 
from  Washington.  His  sickness  was  long  andse-  lating  region  on  the  banks  of  Sugar  creek,  and 
vere,  and  though  perhaps  it  had  littie  influence  oontuns  a  number  of  imposing  private  and 
on  the  vote  given  for  him  as  president  (he  ob-  public  edifices.  It  is  remarxable  for  its  educa- 
tained  all  the  electoral  votes  of  Virginia  and  tional  advantages,  and  is  the  seat  of  Wabash 
Georgia,  5  in  New  York,  2  in  Maryland,  and  college,  founded  in  1885,  and  regarded  as  one 
one  in  Delaware,  41  in  all),  it  wholly  destroy-  of  the  best  institutions  of  the  kind  in  Indiana, 
ed  any  chance  of  his  election  by  the  house,  The  original  college  buildings,  together  with  a 
and  removed  him  henceforth  from  the  polit-  library  of  8,000  volumes,  were  destroyed  by  fire 
ical  arena.  Mr.  Crawford  continued  for  some  in  1888.  Crawfordsville  also  contains  a  connty 
time  a  great  invalid.  He  could  not  see  to  write,  seminary,  a  female  academy,  and  2  newspaper 
and  had  not  the  physical  ability  to  encounter  offices.  A  railroad  connects  the  town  with  La- 
any  labor.  He  was  assisted  in  preparing  his  fayette,  28  miles  distant.  Pop.  in  18158  esti- 
last  treasury  report  by  Asbury  Dickins,  then  a  mated  at  2,600. 

clerk  in  his  department,  who  had  also  assl'it-       CREAM  OF  TARTAR.  The  chemical  compo- 

ed  in  preparing  his  defence  against  Edwards,  sition  of  this  usefrd  salt  is:  tartaric  acid  two 

He  gradually  improved,  but  neyer  fully  recov-  equivalents,  =  182 ;  potassa  one^  =  47.2 ;  and 
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vater  one,  =9.    It  is  a  bitartrate  of  potasaa  .  impressioii  by  its  gloomy  plot  !ind  energetic  style, 
purified  from  the  crude  tartar  or  argol,  which  mectre  succeeded  iu  1709 ;  and  2  years  later, 
collects  in  a  crystalline  deposit  upon  the  bot-  Khadamute  et  Zenobie^  which  is  still  consid- 
tom  and  sides  of  wine  casks  during  the  for-  ered  his  best  production.    Hie  mainspring  of 
mentation^  of  the  wine.     As  the  saccharine  Or^biUon^s  plays  is   terror,  and  it  must  be 
matters  which  hold  this  in  solution  are  con-  conceded  that  he  uses  it  with  power.     His 
verted  into  alcohol,  the  salt  is  precipitated  iu  a  next  tragedy,  Xerxh^  was  a  failure;  and  8hnU 
crude  state,  together  with  some  tartrate  of  ramis,  performed  in  1717,   and  PyrrhuSy  in 
lime  and  the  coloring  matter  of  the  wine.    Bed  1726,  were  little  more  successful.    He  now  kept 
wines  give  a  red  color  to  the  crude  article,  aloof  from  the  stage  for  22  years.     Having 
When  the  crude  salt  is  dissolved  in  boiling  squandered  his  liurge  earnings  and  lost  his  fa- 
water,  and  this  is  allowed  to  cool,  crystals  of  the  ther  and  Ms  wife,  he  retired  to  a  miserable 
cream  of  tartar  are  deposited  and  form  a  crust  garret,  where  his  sole  companions  were  dogs, 
on  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  cold  water  holding  oats,  and  ravens,  and  where  he  lived  neglect- 
in  solution  only  jir  of  its  weight  of  the  salt,  and  ed  by  all  his  friends,  except  his  son,  who  tried 
boiling  water  y\.    The  crust  is  redissolved  in  in  vain  to  withdraw  him  from  his  isolation, 
boiling  water,  and  4  or  5  per  cent  of  pipe  clay  In  1781,  however,  the  French  academy  elected 
is  added.    On  evaporating  the  solution,  the  clay  him  one  of  their  number ;  and  the  new  acade- 
predpitates  with  the  coloring  matter,  and  the  mician  wrote  a  poem  as  his  reception  discourse, 
salt  of  tartar  is  deposited  in  white  crystals.  Some  14  years  later,  !Mine.  de  Pompadour,  who 
These  are  bleached  by  being  spread  upon  doths  was  dissatisfied  vrith  Voltaire,  thought  of  bring- 
for  some  days  and  dried,  and  then  constitute  ing  Or^billon  into  competiGon  with  him.    The 
the  cream  of  tartar  of  commerce.    It  is  usually  old  dramatist  received  a  pension  of  1,000  livres, 
sold  as  a  powder,  and  in  this  state  is  liable  to  and  was  encouragM  to  resume  his  former  o(dl« 
have  been  mixed  with  various  substances  used  ing.    He  now  completed  his  tragedy  of  C(UiU- 
for  its  adulteration,  as  chalk,  day,  gypsum,  sand,  no,  which  was.  Bee.  12, 1748,  performed  in  a 
fionr,  ^.    It  is  therefore  better  to  purchase  it  style  of  unusual  splendor  at  the  king's  ex- 
in  the  crystalline  form  in  whidi  it  is  received  pense.  and  warmly  applauded  by  the  court  par- 
from  the  French  manufacturers.    It  is,  how-  ty,  wnile  his  superiority  over  Yoltaire  as  a  tra- 
ever,  never  pure,  alwavs  containing  a  small  gio  poet  was  loudly  prodaimed.    The  latter, 
percentage  of  tartrate  of  lime.    Cream  of  tar-  smarting  under  what  he  considered  an  insult, 
tar  is  much  used  in  medidne,  as  well  for  its  replied  by  undertaking  subjects  already  treat- 
agreeable  cooling  properties  when  made  into  a  ed  by  his  rival,  and  handling  them  in  a  manner 
drink,  as  for  its  more  powerfhl  qualities  as  a  evincing  a  greater  degree  of  skill,  if  not  of 
cathartic  when  administered  in  large  doses.    A  genius.    O^billon's  last  effort  was  his  Triumvi- 
refreshing  bevera^  called  imperial  is  prepared  rat^  which  he  wrote  when  over  61,  and  which 
by  ^Kasolving  halfan  ounce  in  8  pints  of  boiling  was  received  with  forbeaJrance  and  respect 
water,  and  adding  4  ounces  of  white  sugar  and  Among  French  tragic  poets  Cr^blQon  ranks  next 
half  an  ounce  of  fresh  lemon  ped.    Cream  of  to  Comeille,  Bacine,  and  Yoltaire.— Clauds 
tartar  and  tartrate  of  antimony  compose  the  Pbosfbb  Joltot  ds,  a  French  noveUst,  the  son 
medidne  tartar  emetic.    Bochelle  salt  is  pre-  of  tibe  preceding,  bom  in  Paris,  Feb.  14, 1707, 
pared  by  adding  cream  of  tartar  to  carbonate  diedthere,  April  12, 1777.  His  character  afforded 
of  soda,  by  wmch  a  tartrate  of  potassa  and  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  his  father.    He  was 
soda  is  produced.    When  decomposed  by  heat,  a  gay  companion,  frdl  of  wit  and  humor,  and 
cream  of  tartar'  is  converted  into  a  pure  car-  he  wrote  a  series  of  novds  whidi  were  in  ac- 
bonate  of  potassa.    Mixed  with  half  its  weight  cordance  wit^  tiie  licentiousness  of  the  age,  and 
of  nitrate  of  potash  and  deflagrated,  it  forms  brought  him  not  only  great  &me  but  aJso  a 
the  flux  called  black  fiux,  used  for  crucible  as-  wife;  Miss  StafiS^rd,  a  young,  handsome,  rich 
88YB.    White  flux  is  prepared  with  two  parts  En^hlady,ofnoble  birth,  havingbeen  so  much 
cf  nitre  to  one  of  cream  of  tartar.    In  making  pleased  wi&  them  as  to  cross  the  diannel,  and 
bread,  cream  of  tartar  is  often  usefully  employ-  to  offer  her  hand,  which  was  at  once  accepted 
ed,  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  by  the  lucky  author.    Cr^billon's  novels,  not- 
fioda.    The  excess  of  acid  produces  a  dow  offer-  withstanding  their  popularity  during  the  18th 
▼escenee,  and  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  century,  are  now  but  little  read.   The  least  ob- 
^Blending  the  dough,  causes  it  to  rise.  jectionaole  is  entitled  Les  egwrement8  du  eceur 
CRfiBlLLO^  Pbospbb  Joltot  ds,  a  French  et  de  Fesprit    He  was  also  a  ready  and  witty 
trade  poet,  bA  at  Dijon,  Jan.  18, 1674,  died  song-maker,  and  aided  in  the  establishment  of 
in  Paris,  June  iT,  1762.    His  father  placed  him  the  lyric  sodety  known  as  Le  ea/oeau. 
in  the  office  of  an  attorney  who  happened  to  be  CB^CY,  or  Cbbsst  <anc.  Ori8iacum\  a  vfl- 
in  enthusiastio  lover  of  the  drama,  and  enoour-  lage  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Somme 
ag«d his  young  clerk  to  devote  himself  to  dra-  (Ticardy),  11  m.  N".  of  Abbeville;  pop.  1,786. 
ntttie  literature.    His  first  tragedy,  Idom^nSey  The  village  is  dtuated  on  the  small  river  Maye, 
perfonned  in  1705,  though  not  a  masterpiece,  a  tributary  of  the  Somme,  in  the  midst  of  a 
WAS  Bup^or  to  the  weak  imitations  of  Bacine  grain  and  grass-growing  country.    It  has  tan- 
tod  Comeilie  current  at  that  time.    His  next  neries,  soap  and  oil  manu&ctories,  and  con- 
pby,  AtrSey  appeared  in  1707,  and  produced  an  siderable  trade  in  wood  from  the  acljoining  for- 

VOIi.  VI.- 
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esta.    An  annual  ftiir  is  held  here,  Ang.  26  and  fully.     Lord  Oobham  despatohed  Sir  Thomas 
26.    The  objects  of  interest  are  the  tower  of  Norwich  to  the  king  requesting  him  to  send 
Edward  III.,  the  valley  of  Cleves,  and  the  stone  the  reserve  to  the  assistance  of  the  prince, 
cross  of  the  king  of  Bohemia.    Oardinal  John  ^  No,^'  said  Edward ;  ^^  teU  my  boy  he  must 
Lemoine  was  bom  here.— Cr^cy  owes  its  celeb-  win  his  sp]*^^]^*"    This  speech  invigorated  the 
rity  to  the  famous  battle  fought,  Aug.  26, 1846,  English.  They  again  charged.  The  diu^ed^Alen- 
between  the  English  under  Xing  Edward  III.  ^on  was.  killed;  the  French  line  was  broken, 
and  the  French  under  King  Philip  of  Yalois,  in  and  the  Welsh,  rushing  into  the  melSey  with 
which  the  French  army  was  destroyed.    The  their  long  knires  stabbed  the  horses  and  butch- 
English,  on  one  of  their  plundering  expeditions  ered  those  who  fell.    Philip  made  a  final  efiEbrt 
into  Normandy,  had  penetrated  within  sight  of  to  recover  the  day,  but  without  effect.  The  rout 
Paris,  and  were  retreating  to  the  coast  when  the  had  become  a  flight    Edward's  reserve,  and 
French  army  came  upon  them.    Some  discrep-  indeed  the  whole  English  army,  pursued  the 
ancy  exists  in  the  estimate  of  the  respective  fugitivesw  sparing  none,  till  darkness  put  an  end 
forces.    Froissart,  whose  statement  is  followed  to  the  bloodshed.    Next  morning  the  English 
by  Hume  and  others,  makes  the  English  80,000  were  guilty  of  an  act  which  disgraces  their  vie- 
to  40,000,  and  the  French  100,000  to  120,000.  tory.    Fog  having  come  on,  many  parties  of 
Turner,  in  his  "  History  of  England  during  the  French  were  wandering  in  search  of  the  main 
Middle  Ages,"  says  the  English  army  was  in  8  body;  the  English  set  up  on  the  eminences  the 
divisions :  the  1st,  under  the  Black  Prince,  Ed-  French  standards  they  had  taken,  and  all  who 
ward  prince  of  Wales,  comprised  800  men-at-  were  allured  by  the  signal  were  massacred, 
arms,  2,000  archers,  and  1,000  Welsh ;  the  2d,  Thirty  thousand   French  perished,   including 
under  the  earl  of  Northampton,  800  men-at-arms,  2,600  knights  and  gentlemen,  and  4,000  men-at- 
and  1,200  archers ;  and  the  reserve,  under  the  arms.    Beside  the  duke  d'Alen^on,  the  king^s 
king,  not  engaged  in  the  batUe,  700  men-at-arms  brother,  the  kings  of  Bohemia  and  M^orca,  tibe 
and  2,000  archers.    Allowing  for  retainers,  the  dukes  of  Lorriune  and  Bourbon,  the  counts  of 
total  number  may  be  computed  at  17,000.    It  Flanders,  Aumale,  Blois,  Yaudemont,  the  arch- 
is  difficult  to  comprehend  how  a  greater  number  bishops  of  Nimes  and  Sen&  and  many  other 
of  fighting  men  could  be  assembled  on  the  coast  Frendi  lords  and  German  barons,  were  slain, 
with  the  imperfect  means  of  transport  then  at  Froissart  relates  the  singular  fate  of  King  John 
command.  Reducing  the  estimate  of  the  French  of  Bohemia.    Being  old  and  blind,  he  ordered 
in  the  same  ratio,  we  may  assume  the  battle  to  the  bridle  of  his  horse  to  be  tied  on  each  side  to 
have  been  fought  between  17,000  English  and  the  horses  of  two  cavdiers  of  his  tndn,  and  tlius 
60,000  to  60,000  French.    Even  these  numbers  guided,  charged  into  the  battle,  where  he  f^l,  to- 
giveit  the  magnitude  of  a  great  battle.    Ed-  gether  with  his  attendants.  His  crest,  consisting 
ward  saw  the  danger  to  which  a  hasty  retreat  of  8  ostrich  feathers,  with  the  motto  Ich  dien 
would  expose  him  in  face  of  the  enemy's  su-  (I  serve),  was,  according  to  the  custom  of  <^iv- 
perior  force ;  he  therefore  determined  to  make  airy,  adopted  by  the  Black  Prince,  and  is  still 
a  stand,  in  hopes  to  check  their  further  advance,  the  crest  of  the  prince  of  Wales.    The  English 
Selecting  a  rising  ground  near  Cr^y,  he  drew  loss  was  comparatively  small.    In  brief,  this 
up  his  army  on  the  ascent,  and  threw  up  trench-  battle  broke,  for  a  time,  the  power  of  France, 
es  on  his  flanks,  with  a  wood  in  his*  rear  which  and  enabled  the  English  in  the  following  year 
he  also  secured  by  intrenchment.   Yillani  al-  to  become  masters  of  Calais, 
leges  that  Edward  had  6  pieces  of  artillery,  OREDI,  Lorenzo,  a  Florentine  "artist,  bom 
which  he  posted  so  as  to  sweep  the  enemy's  ad-  about  1458,  died  about  1586.    He  was  a  fellow 
vance.    Artillery  had  been  recently  invented,  pupil  of  Leonardo  da  Yinci  in  the  school  of  Ye- 
and  was  known  both  in  France  and  England,  rocchio,  and  so  closely  followed  his  style  that 
but  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  use  in  the  some  of  his  copies  of  Leonardo's  works  are 
fleld  until  the  present  occasion.    Philip  was  con-  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  originals, 
fident  that  he  had  only  to  force  the  iUnglish  to  His  '^  Holy  Families,"  of  which  he  painted  a 
an  engagement  to  destroy  them  utterly ;  hence  great  number  for  private  collections,  are  grace- 
he  neglected  precautions,  and   advanced  his  luUy  designed  and  highly  finished.    His  most 
troops  pell-mell  from  Aboeville,  with  Uttle  at-  esteemed  works  are  a  ^^  Madonna  and  Child  with 
tention  to  order  or  discipline.    His  advanced  Saints  Julian  and  Nicholas,"  now  in  the  Louvre^ 
guard  of  Genoese  bowmen  began  the  attack,  but  and  the  "  Birth  of  Christ,"  at  Florence, 
rain  having  fallen,  their  arrows  fell  short    The  0R£DIT  MOBILIER,  a  joint  stock  company 
English,  taking  their  bows  from  their  oases,  founded  in  Paris,  upon  the  pijiKple  of  limited 
sent  a  shower  of  dothyard  shafts  that  drove  liability, under  the  sanction  oiine  government, 
the  Italians  back  on  ike  cavalry  of  the  duke  by  a  decree  dated  Nov.  18, 1852,  with  a  capital 
d'Alen^on,  who,  enraged  at  their  cowardice,  or-  of  60,000,000  francs,  divided  into  sheurea  of  600 
dered  his  troopers  to  cut  them  down.    The  francs,  payable  to  bearer,  for  the  transaction  of 
English  artillery  opened  fire,  and  the  prince  general  banking  business,  and  with  the  profess- 
of  Wales  (aged  15)  charged  with  his  men-at-  ed  object  of  aiding  the  progress  of  public  works, 
arms  on  the  struggling  mass.    An  opportune  of  promoting  the  development  of  national  in- 
movement  of  the  French  retrieved  uieir  for-  dustry,  and  of  consolidating  into  a  commoa 
tones,  and  for  a  long  time  the  battle  hung  doubt-  stock  the  shares  and  bonds  of  trading^  conapa- 
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Hies.    According  to  M.  Isaac  P^reire,  one  of  the  ed  with  the  assistance  of  that  of  Paris  in  1858, 

ori^md  fomiders  of  the  company.  *Mt  is  to  play,  and  that  of  Vienna,  established  in  the  early 

wiUi  respect  to  the  fixed  capital  employed  in  part  of  1856.    The  Germans  have  been  most 

indostry,  a  part  analogous  to  that  which  banks  active  in  founding  similar  companies,  and  not 

of  discount  fill  with  respect  to  its  circulating  less  than  8  books  on  that  established  at  Vienna 

capital."    It  is  authorized  to  subscribe  for  or  to  were  published  in  1857,  and  another  book  in 

acquire  public  securities  as  well  as  shares  and  the  same  year  on  that  founded  in  Leipsic  in  1856. 

bonds  in  industrial  enterprises,  particularly  rail-  CREEKS,  or  Muskogees,  a  southern  tribe  of 

ways,  canals,  mines,  and  other  public  works ;  North  American  Indians,  now  established  in  the 

to  issue  its  own  bonds  for  an  amount  equal  to  Indian  territory,  who  occupied  prior  to  their 

its  subscriptions  and  purchases,  and,  after  the  removal   the  territory  S.  of  the  Alleghanies 

complete  issue  of  the  original  capital  of  60,000,-  and  S.  W.  of  the  Savannah,  including  the  whole 

000  francs,  to  issue  its  bonds  equal  to  10  times  of  the  present  state  of  Georgia  and  the  greater 

this  amount,  i,  e.  to  600,000,000  francs.   By  the  part  of  Alabama.    The  Muskogee  tradition,  of 

terms  of  its  charter,  the  company  has  unlim-  mmiemorial  antiouity,  is  that  a  long  time  ago 

it^  power  to  engage  in  the  most  extensive  some  strangewanaering  clans  of  Indians  from  the 

operations,  the  only  restriction  being  not  to  sell  northwest  found  their  way  down  into  Florida, 

in  advance  public  securities,  nor  to  buy  them  into  what  was  afterward  known  as  the  coun- 

on  time.    The  following  was  the  status  of  the  try  of  the  Seminoles.    Meeting  with  plenty 

company  on  Dec.  81, 1857:  of  game,  they  established  themselves  there  in 

AssRs.  the  vicinity  of  the  powerM  Appalachian  tribes, 

„^^^^          „          ^.vv          «« JlfS:.  .*  by  whom  they  were  styled  ^minoles,  signify- 

BentSk  dabentnrea,  nilwuy  and  other  shares....  88,068,991  41  •  J;^  «,«^^^««^^»«  i«„«.  ^1^      t««»a««;«  J ;«  v*i,*« 

inrSmeDt  in  ^ons  securities,  oonUnuations  ^S  wanderers  Or  lost  men.    Increasing  m  num- 

and  advances  on  shares,  debentures,  &«. 48,841.400  19  bers  and  power,  they  excited  the  jealousy  of 

ISSSroa"l^,S^w,kididW^-D;i.--8X.  '•**'•**•"  their  neighbors;  wa«  ensned  and  finaUr  tte 

1857. 7,261,925  28  Seminoles  became  masters  of  the  Country.    The 

_  .  ,                                           uiiHiioftQ  oi  game  of  the  region  in  process  of  time  became 

^'^"- '^';;^ 141,616,808  81  insufficient,  and  emigrations  followed.     They 

Fnnes.  Spread  northeastward  almost  to  Oape  Fear,  and 

Capital 60,000,000  06  westward  as  far  as  the  Tallapoosa  and  Coosa 

g5Erjl?kS^ir^5:::::;:::::::::::::  I^Si n  rfvers,  branches  of  the  Aiabama^hcre  they 

Interest  and  diyideMs 8,025,878  75  Were  encountered  by  the  powerful  Alabama 

5«^«^«»i;--;-, ;; ^JS'^S S2  nation.     They  gained  the  friendship  of  this 

Balance  of  profltand  loss  account 4,188,(88  29     ,  .,  ,   .     ^    ^      x  j  •*  •   a^  *u^: L,^  u^a^ 

'^  tnbe,  and  incorporated  it  into  their  own  body. 

Total 141,616,806  81  They  now  distinguished  themselves  from  their 

Showing  a  decrease  in  operations  of  about  40,-  ancestors,  the  Seminoles,  by  the  name  of  Mus- 
000,000  francs  compared  to  Dec.  81, 1856,  and  kogees,  the  English  name  of  Creeks  being 
of  about  60,000,000  francs  compared  to  Dec.  afterward  ^ven  them  from  the  character  of 
31,1855.  The  net  profits  of  the  company  show  much  of  the  country  in  which  they  were 
considerable  fluctuations.  They  were,  in  1858,  found.  Other  accounts  make  the  Seminoles 
8,500,000  francs;  1854,  9,800,000;  1855,  about  to  have  wandered  ^m  the  Muskogees,  who 
28,000,000;  1856,  about  15,000,000;  and  in  were  settled  in  the  country  K  of  Florida. 
1867,  only  4,188,738  29.  M.  P6reire,  in  his  Though  spread  over  a  fourfold  wider  territory 
finandal  statement  of  Dec.  81, 1857,  attributes  than  the  Ohoctaws,  they  did  not  surpass  them 
Ihe  unfiivorable  result  of  1857  mainly  to  the  in  population,  their  fighting  men  numbering 
financial  crisis,  and  the  violent  fall  of  the  Credit  about  4,000.  They  were  famed  as  brave  war- 
Mobilier  shares  at  the  beginning  of  1858  to  the  riors,  and  extended  their  power  and  importanoe 
attempt  upon  the  emperor's  ifie. — Among  the  rather  by  the  union  of  subject  tribes  than  by 
most  famous  enterprises  of  the  Credit  Mo-  increase  of  their  original  stock.  By  a  liberal 
bilier,  ftt)m  the  time  of  its  foundation,  may  and  protective  policy  long  exercised  toward 
be  mentioned  the  consolidation  of  the  Paris  gas  vanquished  and  declining  tribes,  they  encour- 
and  onmibus  companies;  the  creation  of  the  aged  their  incorporation  with  themselves.  The 
company  of  the  ffrand  Mtel  du  Louvre  in  the  idabamas  and  Ooosades  were  the  first  who 
me  de  Rivoli,  and  of  the  maritime  company  of  adopted'  the  ceremonies  and  customs  of  the 
clippers;  the  immense  operations  in  railways  Creeks,  and  became  part  of  the  nation.  The 
in  Spain,  Russia,  Switzerland,  and  Austria;  Natchez,  or  Sunset  Indians,  from  the  Missis- 
loans  to  an  aggr^te  amount. of  about  1,500,-  sippi,  united  with  them  some  time  prior  to  the 
000,000  francs  to  French  railway  companies;  revolution,  after  being  driven  out  of  Louisiana, 
and  various  other  colossal  transactions.  By  Subsequently  the  Shawanese  joined  them  in 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  opponents  of  the  large  numbers.  The  confederacy  was  divided 
company,  M.  Berryer,  it  has  been  character-  into  the  upper  and  lower  Creeks,  the  former 
ized  as  "the  greatest  gambling  house  which  having  their  principal  seat  upon  the  head  waters 
the  world  has  ever  seen." — ^Prominent  among  of  the  Alabama,  the  latter  near  the  junction-  of 
the  continental  institutions  which,  with  some  the  tributaries  which  form  the  Appalachicola. 
modifications^  have  been  formed  after  the  model  In  1705,  the  Creeks  aided  the  English  Caro- 
of  the  Cr^tHobilier,  is  that  of  Geneva,  found-  linians  against  the  Spaniards  of  Florida.     In 
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1715  they  supported  the  Yamassees  in  the  at-  Ifimms  on  the  Alabama,  and  bnt  17  persoQs  out 

taok  upon  Soa&  Carolina,  which  was  defeated  of  a  garrison  of  275  snrvired  the  carnage.  Four 

bj  the  efficient  conduct  of  Gov.  Craven.    In  invaoing  columns,  amounting  to  more   than 

1721  the  Savannah  was  fixed  as  their  eastern  7,000  men,  were  speedily  organized  in  Tennes- 

boundary,  though  they  permitted  the  English  see,  Georgia,  and  the  Mississippi  territor^^  to 

to  Tn^intnin  a  post  on  the  Altamaha.    In  1788  avenge  the  massacre.    Gen.  Jackson,  the  nrst 

Oglethorpe  met  them  on  the  bluff  of  Yamacraw.  in  the  field,  captured  2  villages  (Oct.  28  and 

on  the  Savannah,  and  they  agreed  in  formal  Nov.  2)  in  the  "hickory  ground"  between  the 

council  to  yield  to  the  colonists  all  the  lands  Coosa  and  the  Tallapod^  in  the  latter  of  which 

below  tide  water  between  the  Savannah  and  no  quarter  was  given.    On  Nov.  9  the  savages 

the  Altamaha,  except  8  islands  on  the  coast,  were  again  defeated  by  him  with  great  loss  at 

Six  years  later  Oglethorpe  again  visited  them  Talladega,  and  soon  after  they  were  succes- 

at  Cowetas,  on  the  Chattahoochee,  and  by  a  sively  routed  by  each  of  the  other  8  invading 

new  treaty  they  acknowledged  themselves  sub-  forces,  which,  however,  failed  to  meet  in  the 

Ject  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  ceded  to  the  heart  of  the  Creek  country.    In  Jan.  1814^  the 

Engli^,  with  some  reservations,  the  coast  from  fiercest  party  of  the  savages,  called  Red  Sticks. 

the  Savannah  to  the  St.  John's  as  far  into  the  attackea  Gen.  Jackson  on  his  march,  and  obliged 

interior  as  the  tide  flows,  fmd  were  confirmed  him  to  fall  back  to  Fort  Strothef,  from  which 

in  the  possession  of  the  rest  of  the  territory  he  had  advanced.    He  soon  after  received  ro- 

between  those  rivers  and  between  the  sea  and  enforcements,  attacked  on  March  24  the  main 

the  mountains.    During  the  war  of  the  Amer-  body  of  the  Ked  Sticks  at  the  great  bend  (also 

ican  revolution,  the  Creeks  adhered  to  the  Brit*  called  the  ^eat  horse-shoe)  of  the  Tallapoosa, 

ish.    After  the  concluidon  of  peace,  the  Geor-  and  ended  the  Creek  war  by  a  defeat  ana  mas- 

gians  claimed  that  by  treaties  concluded  in  sacre  from  which  not  more  than  20  warriors 

1788, 1785,  and  1786,  this  tribe  had  ceded  to  were  believed  to  have  escaped.    A  treaty  was 

that  state  a  considerable  tract  of  their  lands  W.  conduded  on  Aug.  9,  by  which  the  Creeks  sur- 

and  S.  of  the  Oconee.    The  Creeks,  having  an  rendered  a  large  part  of  their  finest  territory, 

able  chief  in  liTGillivray,  whose  father  was  a  In  1818  they  made  2  large  additional  cessions, 

Scotchman,  denied  the  validity  of  these  trea-  for  which  they  received  $20,000  down,  and  an 

ties,  and,  though  they  had  always  been  allies  of  annuity  of  $10,000  for  10  years ;  and  in  that 

the  English  colonists  against  the  Spaniards,  year  they  joined  Gen.  Jackson  in  the  campaign 

now  entered  into  close  relations  with  tne  Span-  against  tiie  Semin(4es.    On  Feb.  12, 1825,  they 

ish  government  of  Florida.    This  was  the  pe-  ceded  all  their  lands  in  Geor^;  but  corrup- 

riod  of  their  greatest  power,  when  they  number-  tion  being  proved  on  the  part  of  their  agent^ 

ed  6,000  warriors.    British  gunsmiths  had  long  M'Intosh,  he  lost  his  life  and  the  treaty  was 

resided  among  them,  so  that  they  were  wefl  abrogated.    By  a  new  treaty,  Jan.  24^  1826, 

supplied  with  arms^  which  they  could  skilfully  they  ceded  all  their  lands  in  Georgia  E.  of  the 

employ.    In  1787  war  broke  out  between  them  Chattahoochee,  and  on  Nov.  15, 1827,  all  their 

ana  the  Geoi^ans,  who  suffered  severely.    In  remaining  lands  within  the  actual  limits  of 

1780  they  first  entered  into  negotiations  with  Georgia.    On  March  2,  1882,  they  ceded  aU 

the  United  States,  and  ^ere  disposed  to  ac-  their  lands  E.  of  the  Mississippi,  and  agreed 

knowledge  the  president  as  their  *^  great  father ''  to  emigrate  at  the  option  of  the  United  States. 

instead  of  the  British  king,  but  abruptly  broke  On  Feb.   14^   1888^  the  federal  government 

off  the  conference  when  they  found  that  the  fixed  their  boundaries  in  the  Indian  territory, 

commissioner  did  not  propose  to  restore  their  and  agreed  to  patent  their  lands,  in  fee  simple, 

lands.    Mutual  depredations  prevailed  on  the  during  their  existence  as  a  nation  and  occu- 

frontier  between  the  Creeks  and  Georgians,  till  pancy  of  them.    Under  this  arrangement  they 

the  boundaries  were  settled  by  a  treaty  in  1796,  have  been  removed.    They  occupy  a  fine  coun- 

according  to  which  the  tribe  was  to  receive  an  try,  next  N.  of  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasawa, 

annuity  of  $6,000,  and  to  be  provided  with  2  on  the  northern  side  of  tiie  Canadian  river, 

blacksmiths,  in  exchange  for  permitting  certain  They  have  entirely  abandoned  the  chase,  and 

posts  and  trading  houses  in  their  territorv.  devote  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 

They  had  of  late  years  made  some  progress  m  and  the  raising  of  stock,  the  latter  being  a 

civilization,  and,  though  still  for  the  most  part  profitable  pursuit.    Few  are  engaged  in  trade 

hunters,  cultivated  corn  and  sweet  potatoes,  or  indicate  any  aptitude  for  the  mechanic  arts, 

and  had  a  few  slaves.     In  1818  Uie  example  Hiey  retain  more  of  the  ^vemment  by  hered- 

of  Tecumseh,  who  visited  them,  excited  them  itary  chieftainship  and  circles  than  any  other 

anew  to  war.    Young  men  began  "  to  dance  of  &e  transferred  tribes,  and  in  their  new  lo- 

the  dance  of  the  Indians  of  the  lakes,"  and  old  cality  are  still  divided  into  upper  and  lower 

men  regretted  and  wished  to  revive  th^  origi-  Creeks.     They  have  a  written  constitution ; 

nal  savage  simplicity  of  the  nation.    The  ui>per  and  the  members  of  their  council,  which  has  an 

Creeks  especially  betrayed  a  hostile  disposition,  annual  session,  and  their  principal  chie^  are 

and  had  long  caused  apprehensions  on  the  part  elected  by  the  free  citizens.    They  are  owners 

of  the  whites  in  Alabama  and  Georgia.    On  of  slaves,  and  are  said  to  owe  to  them  much 

Aug.  80, 1818,  Weatherford,  a  half-breed  chie^  of  their  advancement  in  agriculture.    By  the 

at  the  Jiead  of  1,500  warriors,  surprised  Fort  census  of  1856,  the  entire   tribe   numbered 
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14,888,  showing  a  great  decrease  during  the  employs  abont  2,500  looms  in  the  town  and  its 

preceding  20  years,  their  aggregate  in  1888  vicinity;  and  the  annual  products  are  estimated 

having  been  22,664,  exclusive  of  about  1,000  at  $5,000,000.    There  are  also  manufactories  of 

daves.    There  is  a  fund  of  $200,742,  held  in  woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  fabrics  in  Crefeld,  as 

trust  by  the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of  well  as  potteries,  .tanneries,  and  distilleries.    It 

Creek  orph^jis.  was  formerly  a  place  of  considerable  strength, 

CREXPER,  a  bird  of  the  order  paueres,  tribe  and  its  walls  are  still  standing. 
teMdro8tre8^  and  fiunily  certhida;  to  the  sub-  OREIOHTOK,  John,  an  Irish  soldier  of  for- 
^lily  certMna^  containing  5  genera,  and  to  the  tune,  bom  id  the  county  of  Donegal  in  1648, 
genus  e^^ta  (Linn.),  belongs  our  common  brown  died  in  1788.    He  entered  the  horse  guards  of 
creeper  (  (7.  familiaris^  Linn.).  The  bill  is  mod-  Charles  II.,  and  displayed  great  zeal  and  activity 
erate,  slender,  curved,  with  compressed  sides  in  the  campaign  of  that  corps  against  the  Oove* 
and  acute  tip ;  the  wings  are  moderate  and  nanters  of  Scotland.    When  James  II.  was  sue- 
sounded ;  the  tail  long  and  graduated,  with  the  ceeded  on  the  throne  by  William  III.,  he  attempt* 
ends  of  the  feathers  rigid  and  acute ;  tarsi  short-  ed  to  excite  a  rebellion,  but  was  imprisoned  at 
er  than  the  middle  toe;  all  the  toes  long  and  Edinburgh.    After  several  years  he  was  permit- 
slender,  with  curved  and  ^arp  claws.    There  ted  to  return  to  Ireland,  where  in  his  old  age  he 
are  2  species,  one  inhabiting  Asia,  and  the  other  met  Swift,  who  was  interested  in  Ms  history,  and 
Europe  and  North  America;  those  who  con-  urged  him  to  write  a  narrative  of  his  adventures^ 
dder  the  American  bird  different,  because  found  His  '^Memoirs,"  revised  by  Swift,  appeared  in 
here,  without  being  able  to  give  any  specific  1781,  and  contain  curious  Scottish  particulars 
characters  for  it,  may  call  our  bird  G.  Americana  relative  to  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  and  James 
(Pr.  Bonap.).    The  creepers  are  found  wherever  H.,  and  interesting  notices  of  charaqters  and 
trees  are  tMck,  climbing  up  the  trunks  with  the  events  which  served  as  materials  for  Sir  Walter 
^d  of  the  tail,  running  along  and  on  the  under  Scott  in  the  composition  of  his  ^^  Old  Mortality.^ 
surfiBce  of  branches  in  seardi  of  insects  concealed  OREIGHTON,  Jomr  Obdb,  a  commodore  in 
in  the  bark.  The  upper  parts  of  our  species  are  the  XT.  S.  na^y,  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
reddish  brown,  the  head  darker,  the  rump  light-  died  at  Sing  Sing,  March  1 8, 1 846.  He  entered  the 
er ;  all  the  feathers  have  a  central  dull  whitish  navy  as  midshipman  in  June,  1800,  and  served 
Streak;  wings  deep  brown,  ^e  coverts  tipped  under  Commodore  Preble  before  Tripoli.  In  1807 
with  dull  yellow,  and  the  secondaries  barred  he  became  a  lieutenant,  and  was  attached  to  the 
with  the  same ;  lower  parts  and  band  over  eye  firigate  Chesapeake  in  June  of  that  vear,  when 
^vei7  white ;  sides  tinged  with  brown ;  webs  she  fought  the  British  ship  Leopard.    He  was 
of  the  quills,  except  of  the  outer  three,  crossed  afterward  attached  to  the  mgate  President,  and 
wi^  a  dun  yellowish  band ;  tail  yellowish  brown ;  was  first  lieutenant  of  that  ship  in  her  action  with 
length  of  bird  5i  inches,  extent  of  wings  8^ ;  the  British  ship  of  war  Little  Belt,  May  16, 1811. 
the  female  is  smaller  and  darker.    It  is  ex-  In  1818  he  commanded  the  brig  Rattlesnake, 
tensively  ^stributed  over  this  country,  alighting  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  master  commandant 
on  all  kinds  of  trees,  preferring  the  tallest,  in  in  that  year,  and  to  that  of  captain  the  year  fol- 
company  with  the  smaller  woodpeckers  and  lowing.    In  1829-^80  he  commanded  the  squad- 
nut-hatches.    It  breeds  in  holes  in  trees,  often  ron  on  the  coast  of  Brazil, 
taking  tiie  abandoned  nests  of  woodpeckers  and  '    CKELL,  or  Cbeixtcs,  Johank,  a  theologian 
squirrels ;  the  eggs  are  6  to  8,  of  a  yellowish  of  the  school  of  Faustus  Socinus,  bom  near 
white  color,  wi£  irregular  purplish  dots,  espe-  Nuremberg  in  1590,  died  iii  Cracow,  June  11, 
daily  at  the  larger  end.  It  feeds  on  ants,  larvoB,  1638.    He  removed  to  Poland  in  1612,  and  offi- 
small  insects,  and  jmrticles  of  lichens,  in  the  ciated  at  Cracow  a3  rector  of  the  Unitarian  di- 
winter  coming  into  the  orchards  near  houses,  vinity  school,  and  afterward  as  preacher.    He 
It  is  an  exceedingly  active  and  restless  bird,  made  some  valuable  contributions  to  theologfbal 
footing  down  from  the  top  of  an  examined  literature,  among  others  a  German  translation 
tree  to  the  base  of  another,  whidi  it  ascends  as  of  the  New  Testament    He  also  wrote  a  reply 
before.    To  the  same  femily  belong  the  tree-  to  Grotius's  De  Sat^factione  Chruti. — ^There 
creepers  (dendrocolapttTUB),  larger  oirds,  with  were  2  other  Socinian  theologians  of  the  same 
lon^  curved  bills,  peculiar  to  ^uth  America;  name:  Chbistoph,  who  died  I)ec.  12, 1680,  and 
their  habits  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  genus  his  son  Samxtel,  bom  in  1657,  died  June  9, 1747. 
terthia.    Hie  black  and  white  creeper  is  the  CRELL,  Nikolatis,  prime  minister  of  Chris- 
fimoiiUa  taria  (Lath.),  of  the  family  lrucinid(B,  tian  I.,  elector  of  Saxony,  bom  in  Leipsic  about 
CREFELD  (Ger.  Ere/eld),  a  fiourishing  town  1550,  beheaded  at  Dresden,  Get.  9, 1601.  Antici- 
of  Rhenish  Pmssia,  the  principal  seat  of  silk  pating  great  danger  to  the  cause  of  the  reforma- 
manufacture  in  Pmssia,  connected  by  railway  tionfiom  the  sectarian  conflicts  among  the  Prot- 
▼ith  Cologne  and  Dtlsseldorf,  12  m.  from  the  estantsL  he  recommended  an  approximation  to 
latter  city;  pop.  about  40,000.    Its  most  im-  Calvinism  (Crypto-Calvinism),  with  a  view  of 
portant  public  edifices  are  a  Roman  Catholic  putting  an  end  to  their  confiicts  and  of  present- 
church,  2  Protestant  churches,  a  synagogue,  an  mg  a  united  front  against  the  Roman  Catholics ; 
orphan  asylum,  and  a  deaf  and  dumb  institution,  but  by  order  of  Christian's  successor,  the  intole- 
The  silk  manufacture  was  introduced  in  the  17th  rant  regent  Frederic  William,  he  was  doomed  to 
centuy  by  a  colony  of  Huguenot  refugees.    It  10  years'  imprisonment  and  finally  put  to  death. 
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OREMA,  a  town  of  Lombard/,  in  the  proT-  vacity.  He  is  wealthy  and  hospitable.   B^s  salon 

ince  of  Lodi-Crema,  on  the  Serio,  25  m.  £.  of  is  a  fiivorite  resort  of  mosicians,  he  being  hlm- 

MUan;  pop.  about  9,000.  It  is  well  built  and  for-  self  a  great  amateur.    He  is  also  distinguished 

tafied,  and  has  several  handsome  churches  and  as  a  zealous  defender  of  his  Jewish  brethren, 

palaces,  as  well  as  manufactories  of  lace,  hats,  among  whom  he  earned  great  popularity  by 

thread,  and  silk.  Orema  was  founded  in  tne  6th  accompanying  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  to  the  East 

century  by  some  fugitives  whom  the  oppressions  in  behalf  of  the  persecuted  Jews  of  Damascus 

of  Alboin,  the  first  Lombard  king  of  Italy,  had  in  1840. 

driven  from  their  homes.    During  the  wars  of  OREMKITZ.    See  Kbembitz. 

the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines  it  was  destroyed  by  CREMONA,  a   province   of  the  Austrian 

Frederic  L,  but  was  afterward  rebuilt.    In  1797  crownland  of  Lombardy,  bounded  N.  by  the 

it  was  captured  by  the  French.  provinces  of  Brescia  and  Bergamo,  E.  by  Man- 

OREMERA,  now  Aqua  Tbavebsa,  a  small  tua,  S.  by  the  Po,  and  W.  by  the  Adda.    Its 

river  of  Etruria  which  faUs  into  the  Tibec,  a  greatest  length  is  about  45  m.,  its  breadth  about 

short  distance  above  Rome.    On  the  banks  of  15  m.    Area,  628  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  200,000. 

this  river  the  800  Fabii  encamped,  when,  after  The  principal  products  arenas,  wine,  oil,  cattle, 

marching  from  Rome,  they  undertook  to  wage  and  norses.    It  produces  wine  to  the  extent 

war  against  Yeii,  and  here  they  were  surprised  of  about  2,000,000  gallons  annually.    SUk  is 

by  their  enemies,  and  cut  off,  477  B.  0.  the  most  important  manufacture.    The  prov- 

ORllMIEUX,  Isaac  Adolphs,  French  min-  ince  formed  part  of  the  duchy  of  Milan  un- 
ister  of  justice  in  1848,  born  of  Jewish  parents  til  1800,  when,  conquered  by  the  French,  it 
at  Nimes,  April  10, 1796,  studied  law  at  Aix,  constituted  the  eastern  part  of  the  department 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  his  native  town  of  Alto-Po  until  1814L  when  it  came  into  pos- 
in  1817. '  His  success  there  established  his  rep-  session  of  Austria.  It  is  divided  into  9  dis- 
ntation  at  Paris,  where,  however,  he  was  not  tricts  and  186  communes;'  contains  11  small 
fortunate  in  his  first  important  forensic  effort  towns  and  162  villages. — Cbemona,  the  capital, 
as  counsel  for  Guemon-Kanville,  a  minister  of  pop.  about  87,000,  45  m.  from  Milan,  contains 
Charles  X.,  who  had  been  arraigned  as  one  of  45  churches,  of  which  the  cathedral  is  the  most 
the  authors  of  the  fatal  ordinances  of  July,  1880.  remarkable,  rivalling,  in  the  opinion  of  Lanzi, 
Overcome  by  the  excitement  of  the  occasion  the  pictoriid  mag^ceace  of  Uie  Sistine  chapel, 
he  fainted,  and  was  unable  to  continue  the  de-  and  containing  many  works  of  art  The  greatest 
fence.  But  he  soon  regained  his  prestige  in  the  architectural  celebrity,  however,  of  Oremona  is 
courts,  and  alter  having  purchased  from  Odilon  the  Torazzo,  or  .bel£t7  tower,  ending  in  a  spire, 
Barrot  his  office  and  frmction  as  advocate,  he  the  highest  of  aU  the  towers  in  N.  Italy,  reach- 
defended  Armand  Marrast,  Raspail,  and  other  .  ing  the  elevation  of  nearly  400  feet,  wim  about 
eminent  republicans  prosecuted  by  the  govern-  5(^  steps  to  ascend  to  its  sununit.  lliere  are 
ment,  with  great  ability  before  the  court  of  ap-  also  many  sumptuous  palaces,  with  fine  picture 
peal.  In  1842  he  took  his  seat  in  the  chamber  galleries,  and  a  eampo  MntOy  notr  used  as  the 
of  deputies  on  the  extreme  left  as  deputy  from  repository  of  the  archives,  which  contains  an 
Chinon.  He  opposed  the  game  laws^  supported  underground  vault  and  a  curious  mosaic  pave- 
free  trade  principles,  and  by  his  systematic  ment.  Cremona  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  of  the 
attacks  on  the  policy  of  the  government  con-  provincial  authorities,  and  courts  of  law ;  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  pave  the  way  for  the  tains  a  citadel,  a  gymnasium,  a  lyceum,  an  acad- 
revolution  of  1848.  When  this  at  last  broke  emy  of  fine  arts,  infant  schools  (founded  here 
out,  he  told  Louis  Philippe  and  his  queen,  whom  in  1829,  previous  to  their  establishment  in  any 
on  the  day  of  their  flight  he  met  in  the  place  de  other  Itdian  town),  and  schools  opened  at  cer- 
la  Concorde,  that  there  was  no  hope  left,  and  tain  hours  on  Sundays  and  other  holy  days.  It 
retommended  them  to  leave  France  immediate-  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  by  means  of  the  Po, 
ly.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  chamber  of  dep-  and  the  various  canals  communicating  with  that 
uties,  inclined  to  support  the  regency  of  the  river.  Cremona  was  a  Roman  colony,  founded 
duchess  of  Orleans ;  but  when  this  was  rejected,  in  219  B.  C. ;  it  was  often  attacked  by  hostile 
he  proposed  a  provisional  government,  of  which  Gallic  tribes,  and  was  destroyed  by  them  in 
he  became  a  member,  the  ministry  of  justice  198.  In  A.  D.  69  it  was  plundered  and  burned 
being  intrusted  to  his  charge.  On  June  7, 1848,  by  the  troops  of  Vespasian,  who  subsequently 
he  left  the  government  in  consequence  of  a  prose-  rebuilt  it.  In  later  periods  it  was  oft^n  con- 
cution  against  his  friend  Louis  Blanc,  but  re-  quered,  and  had  many  misfortunes ;  last  of  all 
mained  as  a  member  of  the  constituent  as-  in  1849,  when  it  was  bombarded  by  the  Ans- 
seinbly.  On  Dec.  10, 1848,  he  voted  for  Louis  trian8.--CBEM0NA  is  the  general  name  applied  to 
Kapoleon^Q  election  to  the  presidency,  without  the  violins  made  at  Cremona,  by  the  Amati  fam- 
however  ceasing  to  advocate  in  the  legislative  ily  and  Stradivarius,  in  the  17th  and  18th  cen- 
assemblythe  views  of  the  extreme  republican  turies.  They  excel  all  others  in  purity  of  tone, 
party.  When  tiie  day  of  the  coup  d'etat  came  and  bring  enormous  prices.  The  name  is  also 
(Dec.  2, 1851),  he  was  arrested,  but  soon  releas-  erroneously  given  to  a  stop  in  the  organ  which 
ed ;  he  has  since  resumed  his  practice  as  a  law-  is  intended  to  imitate  the  krumhorn,  a  species 
yer.  His  appearance  is  unprepossessing,  but  his  of  comet, 
eloquence  is  remarkable  and  full  of  oriental  vi-  CRENIC  ACID,  Crbnatss   (Or.  jcpi7»/,   a 
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spring  or  fonntain),  an  acid  and  its  compoands,  seired  in  a  still  stronger  degree  of  the  negroes, 
80  named  by  Berzelins  from  having  been  first  and  going  to  show  an  effort  of  nature  to  protect 
found  b J  him  in  spring  water,  being  among  the  their  bodies  against  the  heat    Even  though 
products  of  vegetable  decomposition,  and  con-  living  in  the  same  way  with  Europeans,  they 
fitituents  of  bnmns.    This  acid  and  the  apo-  are  rarely  subject  to  those  inflammatory  dis- 
crenic  acid  associated  with  it  differ  from  the  ex-  orders,  the  yellow  fever  included,  which  prove 
tract  of  mould  or  geine  of  Berzelius  in  contain-  so  often  fiEiital  to  the  former.    This  is  particu- 
ing  nitrogen.   liebig,  Graham,  and  other  dislin-  larly  true  of  the  Creole  women  of  the  West  In- 
goished  diemists,  do  not  recognize  the  existence  dies,  who  live  in  general  very  quiet  and  regular 
of  this  subetanoe.    The  following  description  is  lives,  and  who  in  their  diet  are  abstemious  even 
given  of  it  as  obtained  by  Berzelius:  a  sour,  perhaps  to  a  fault    Simple  water  or  lemonade 
yeQow  mass,  reddening  litmus,  soluble  in  water  is  the  strongest  beverage  in  which  they  indulge, 
and  alcohol ;    forming   salts  (crenates)  with  and  a  vegetable  mess  at  noon,  seasoned  with 
bases,  whidi  salts  are  soluble  in  water,  but  not  Cayenne   pepper,  constitutes   their   principal 
in  alcohol ;  obtained  from  ochreous  sediments,  meal    To  a  stranger  newly  arrived,  they  ap- 
by  boiling  with  caustic  potash,  saturating  with  pear  as  if  just  risen  from  a  sick  bed.    Their 
acetic  add,  and  precipitating  with  acetate  of  voices  are  soft  and  spiritiess,  every  step  betrays 
copper  the  erenic  acid  as  a  crenate  of  copper.  Imignor,  while  their  cheeks  lack  entirely  the 
This  is  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  bloom  of  the  rose.    They  have,  however,  in 
and  purified  by  washing  with  alcohol.    Its  for-  general  beautiful  black  hair,  and  the  finest  eyes 
mula  is  given  as  034H^  2^1  oi  or  O^HgNOe.  of  any  women  in  the  world — ^large,  languishing, 
CREOLE,  a  corruption  of  the  Spanuah  word  and  expressive.    They  are  also  noted  for  their 
erioUo^  which  dgnines  one  bom  in  America  fine  teeth.    The  early  display  of  mental  powers 
or  the  West  Indies,  of  European  ancestors.    In  in  young  creole  children,  and  their  superiority 
this  sense,  all  the  native  white  people  of  the  in  this  respect  over  European  children  of  the 
United  "fitates  are  Creoles.    But  the  word  in  its  same  age,  has  been  noted  by  all  travellers.    It 
Eogfish  use  has  midergone  both  a  limitation  and  is  difficult,  however,  to  rear  white  children  in 
an  extension.     It  is  limited  to  persons  bom  that  dimate;  though  perhaps  the   difficulty 
within  or  near  the  tropics;  and  it  is  made  to  arises  in  no  small  degree  from  the  mode  of  liv- 
indnde  persons  of  all  colors.    Thus  the  term  ing  indulged  in.    The  peculiarities  of  the  white 
Creole  negro  is  employe4|in  the  English  West  Creole  are  to  be  found  also  in  the  mixed  race, 
Indies  to  distinguish  the  negroes  bom  there  from  with  more  of  force  and  vivacity  on  the  part  of 
tiie  Africans  imported  during  the  time  of  the  the  latten  the  women  especially,  as  being  less 
slave  tfade.    The  i^>plication  of  this  term  to  enervated  by  the  dimate.  Ahighdegree  of  ten- 
the  colored  people  has  led  to  an  idea  common  demess  and  compassion,  and  great  adhesiveness 
In  some  parts  of  the  iTnited  States  though  of  affection,  characterize  the  Creole  women  of  all 
wholly  imfounded,  that  it  implies  an  admixture,  colors.    There  may  be  observed  also  a  marked 
greater  or  less,  of  African  blood.    Ilie  Creoles  distincfkion  between  the  creole  negroes  and  those 
of  the  West  uidies  and  tiie  adjacent  coasts  of  imported  from  Africa.    The  former  are  more 
the  continent  are  distinguidied  by  marked  phys-  slender,  a^e,  and  graceful,  though  not  less 
ical  pecoliarities  from  their  European  ancestors,  strong  or  capable  of  labor,  with  quicker  per- 
Bryan  Edwards,  who  had  ample  opportunities  ceptions  and  more  volatile  dispositions.    If  the 
fiv  observation,  and  who  is  a  very  competent  white  race  deteriorates  by  its  transfer  to  the 
ohserver,  describes  them,  in  his  "  History  of  the  West  Indies,  Uie  black  race  evidently  improves 
West  Indies,'^  as  obviously  a  taller  race  on  the  physically  as  "well  as  mentally.    How  far  the 
whole  than  the  European,  but  in  general  not  native-born  whites  of  the  high  tropical  table- 
proportionately  robust    He  had  blown  several  lands  of  Mexico  and  South  America  resemble 
who  were  full  6  feet  4  inches  in  height,  but  they  or  differ  from  the  white  natives  of  the  lower 
wanted  bulk  to  come  up  to  the  idea  of  mascu-  and  hotter  regions,  no  traveller  seems  yet  to 
fine  beaaty.    This  peculiarity,  however,  it  is  to  have  accuvatdy  noted. 

be  observed,  is  not  confiyd  to  the  Creoles  of  CREOIT.  I.  A  mythical  kine  of  Corinth,  in 

the  tropica    The  same  i%[iark  has  been  made  whose  reign  Jason  returned  to  ureece  with  the 

respecting  the  descendants  of  Europeans  bom  sorceress  Medea.    Visiting  Corinth  on  his  way 

in  the  United  States  and  in  Austrdia.     The  home,  the  hero  beheld  the  beautiful  Creftsa,  the 

Creoles  are  distinguished  (and  this  is  an  exdu-  only  daughter  of  the  king,  and  became  enam- 

sive  peculiarity  of  tiiem)  for  the  freedom  and  ored  of  her.  Creon  promised  to  ^ve  her  to  him 

suppleness  of  tiieir  joints,  which  enables  them  in  marriage  if  he  would  divorce  Medea.    Jason 

to  move  with  great  ease,  agility,  and  grace,  consented  to  do  so,  and  the  king  at  once  ordered 

From  the  same  cause  they  excel  in  penmanship,  Medea  to  quit  his  dominions.    The  sorceress 

and  in  every  thing  requiring  flexibility  of  move-  begged  to  be  allowed  to  remain  for  a  single  day, 

pieoL    The  effect  of  climate  is  Hkewise  obvious  and  when  this  request  was  granted  she  pre- 

in  the  stracture  of  the  eye,  the  socket  being  pared  in  the  interval  a  magical  robe,  which 

considerably  deeper  than  among  Europeans,  she  sent  as  a  present  to  Cretksa,  who,  uncon- 

thos  affording  a  protection  against  the  glare  of  scions  of  danger,  put  it  on,  and  was  burned  to 

the  sun.    Their  skin  feels  considerably  colder  death.    Creon,  who  had  kissed  her  while  in  the 

tkaa  that  of  Emropeans — ^a  circumstance  ob-*  agony  of  death,  also  caught  fire  and  perished. 
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n.  A  king  of  Thebes,  who,  alanned  by  the  rav-  creosote,  bQt  leaves  the  eapione  insolable.   ' 

ages  of  the  Sphinx,  offered  his  crown  and  his  is  decanted  off.    The  liquid  is  then  left  for  s 

sister  Jocasta  to  any  one  that  could  solve  the  time  exposed  to  the  air  till  it  acquires  a  bn 

enigma  propounded  by  the  monster.    (Edipua,  color.    Sulphnric  acid  is  then  added,  wl 

having  succeeded  in  doing  so,  ascended  the  sets  the  creosote  free,  so  that  it  may  be 

throne  and  married  Jocasta,  not  knowing  that  canted;  but  it  requires  to  be  again  tre 

slie  was  his  mother.     The  frait  of  this  mar*  with  caustic  potash  and  sulphuric  acid,  and 

riage  was  2  sons,  Eteocles  and  Polynices,  who,  process  repei£ted  until  the  creosote,  on  expo 

after  tiieir  father^s  death,  having  long  been  for  some  time  to  the  air,  ceases  to  turn  br< 

at  enmity,  finally  slew  each  other  in  single  It  sdU  requires,  lifter  thorough  washing  ' 

combat.    Oreon,   now  resuming  the  govern-  water,  to  be  distilled  from  hydrate  of  pol 

ment,  ordained  that  Polynices  should  remain  or  from  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  poi 

unburied,  and  that  any  who  infringed  this  de-  The  first  portions  that  come  over  are  w 

cree  diould  be  buried  alive>   Antigone,  sister  and  are  r^ected.    Creosote  is  known  to  b( 

of  Polynices,  buried  her  brother  in  disregard  pure  by  turning  brown  on  exposure  to  the 

of  this  edict,  and  was  imprisoned  in  a  cave,  strong  acetic  acid  alsodetects  its  usual  impur 

Here  she  instantly  killed  herself,  whereon  Hsd-  dissolving  with  the  creosote,  and  leaving  1 

mon,  her  lover,  rushed  to  her  prison-house,  and  floating  on  the  surfiice.    As  a  medicine,  crei 

slew  himself  on  her  corse.  has  been  much  used,  both  as  an  external  s 

CREOSOTE,  an  oily,  colorless  liquid,  of  a  cation  and  in  doses  inwardly  administered 

burning  and  bitter  taste,  and  a  peculiar  smoky  is  introduced  into  ointments  and  applle 

odor.    It  was  first  obtained  by  Dr.  von  Beich*  wounds,  burns,  ulcers,  and  scaly  eruption£ 

enbach,  in  1880,  among  the  products  of  the  checks  hemorrhage,  nausea,  and  vomiting 

distillation  of  wood,  and  named  from  tiie  Greek  applied  to  an  aching  tooth,  often  instant! 

Kptas^  flesh,  and  cr«f0,  to  preserve,  in  reference  lieves  the  pain.    It  has  been  successfully  ] 

to  its  peculiar  antiseptic  properties.    It  pos-  in  diarrhoBa,  cholera  morbus,  cholera  infai 

sesses  neither  acid  nor  alkaline  reaction.    It  &o. ;  indeed,  there  is  hardly  a  substance  ii 

boils  at  the  temperature  of  897^,  and  does  not  teria  medica  that  has  been  administered  to 

freeze  at  17^  below  zero.    At  68^  its  specifio  a  great  variety  of  diseases,  and,  in  mat 

eravity  is  1.087.    It  evaporates  without  resi*  l^em,  with  such  decidedly  favorable  re 

due,  leaving  upon  paper  a  temporary  greasy  In  an  overdose  it  is  a^ison,  and  no  antid 

stain,  and  upon  the  skin  a  white  spot    In  con-  known ;  emetics  and  stimidants  are  the 

centrated  form  it  acts  as  a  caustic    It  may  be  treatment.    A  few  drops  of  creosote  add 

inflamed  from  a  candle,  and  then  bums  with  a  pint  of  ink  will  prevent  mouldiness. 
much  smoke.    It  is  but  partially  soluble  in       CRESCENDO,  in  music,  an  Italian  ten 

water,  but  is  itself  a  powerful  solvent  of  the  nifying  that  the  notes  over  which  it  is  | 

resins,  fats,  indigo,  camphor,  &c.    Its  composi-  are  to  be  gradually  swelled.    It  is  cornn] 

tion  is  variously  stated.    According  to  Ettling  designate  it  by  the  following  mgn  «<l 
it  consists  of  carbon  77.42,  hydrogen  8.12,  and       CRESCENT  (Lat.  creseere,  to  increase), 

oxygen  14.46.    Its  most  remarkable  quality  is  nally  an  epithet  applied  to  the  moon 

that  for  which  it  was  named.    Meats  are  pre-  first  quarter,  when  its  disk  is  enlarging  a 

served  by  soaking  them  in  a  dilute  solution  of  horns  are  acute.*  Any  figure  or  likeness  i 

creosote  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  new  moon  was  afterwanl  termed  a  ere 

draining  off  the  water  and  drying.    Hams  and  which  became  a  favorite  form  for  ornai 

tongues  acquire  a  very  delicate  flavor  aiter  be-  The  Syrian  Astarteand  the  Greek  Artemis 

ing  immersed  for  24  hours  in  a  mixture  of  1  often  represented  with  it  placed  horizo 

part  of  pure  creosote  with  100  of  water  or  over  tibeir  brows,  having  its  horns  tnrn< 

brine.    A  process  has  been  patented  in  Eng-  ward.    An  ivory  crescent  was  worn  as 

land  for  impregnating  salt  with  the  volatile  pro-  of  buckle  for  the  cothurnus  by  wealthy  A 

ducts  of  wood  tar ;  meats  prepared  with  it  are  ans,  and  Roman  matrons  enlarged  it  as 

both  smoked  and  salted.    It  is  the  creosote  in  oration  for  the  hair. ^Throughout  antiqui 

pyroligneous  acid   and   in   the  smoke  from  crescent  was  especiaUy  a  Byzantine  8ymb< 

wooNd  that  gives  to  these  the  property  of  curing  it  appears  on  Byzantine  imperial  medali 

meat.    Either  crude  pyroligneous  acid  or  wood  the  time  of  Augustus.  When  the  Turks  b 

tar  may  be  used  to  furnish  creosote.     The  masters  of  Constantinople  they  adopte* 

liquid  distilled  off  the  latter  divides  into  8  lay-  symbol,  inscribed  it  upon  their  standards 

ers,  the  lowest  containing  the  creosote.    The  ners,  and  mosques,  and  named  their  doi 

acetic  acid  also  present  in  it  is  removed,  after  the  empire  of  the  crescent. — ^In  1448  a  in 

sq)arat]ng  this  layer  from  the  other,  by  means  order  of  the  crescent  was  instituted  by  K 

01  carbonate  of  potash.    The  oil  which  after  A^iou.    It  was  composed  of  50  noble  k] 

some  time  collects  upon  the  liquid  is  distilled,  eaoi  of  whom  wore  an  enamelled  cresc< 

producing  a  heavy  liquid,  wiUi  otlier  lighter  the  right  arm,  from  which  was  snspei 

fluids.    The  latter  is  agitated  with  phosphoric  number  of  small  wooden  columns  equal  1 

acid,  and  again  distill^  to  remove  ammonia,  of  the  combats  in  which  he  had  been  en 

It  is  then  mixed  wiUi  solution  of  caustic  potash  In  1799,  after  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  tlie 

of  specific  gravity  1.12,  which  dissolves  the  Selim  III.  presented  to  Nelson  a  splendL 
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oent  adorned  with  diamonds.     It  became  a  to  1858.    His  time  and  kbor  were  contributed 

&yorite  ornament  of  the  English  admiral,  who  without  pay,  and  by  his  will  he  distributed  hia 

often  declared  himself  a  knight  of  the  crescent,  estate  to  a  great  yariety  of  charities.    He  be- 

This  circnmstance  induced  the  sultan  to  found  queathed  in  this  way  an  amount  of  $122,000, 

in  1801  the  order  of  the  crescent,  to  be  con-  mostly  to  institutions  already  established,  but  a 

ferred  as  an  honor  upon  foreigners  who  had  de-  bequest  of  a  landed  estate  of  over  $80,000  was 

aerred  well  ofTurk^.  to  establish  a  home  for  aged,  infirm,  or  invalid 

ORESOENTINI,  Giroulmo,  a  masculine  so-  merchants  or  gentlemen,  who  may  have  become 

nto  singer,  bom  near  Urbino,  Italy,  in  1T69,  unable  to  procure  the  comforts  appropriate  to 

at  Naples  in  1846.    He  was  received  with  their  condition  in  life, 
tiie  utmost  enthusiasm  all  over  Europe,  espe>       ORESSY.    See  Ob£ct. 
dally  in  Vienna.    He  was  a  great  favorite  witJi       CRE8T  (Lat.  crista),  originally  the  reddish 

Kapoleon  I.,  who  engaged  him  for  his  private  caruncle  and  tuft  of  feathers  which  rise  on  the 

chi^l  in  Paris  in  1806 ;  but  subsequently  he  heads  of  some  birds,  as  the  cock.    It  also  des- 

returned  to  Naples^  where  he  taught  music  with  ignates  the  plume  or  other  ornament  worn  by 

^reat  success,  and  published  coUections  of  ezer-  warriors  and  cavaliers  on  thd  top  of  the  helmet 

cases  in  musical  vocalization.  or  casque.  By  Herodotus  tiie  invention  of  mar- 

CRESCENZI,  PiXTBO  db\  a  Bolognese  noble-  tlal  crests  is  attributed  to  the  Carians,  whose 

man,  bom  about  1280,  died  in  1820,  the  author  nainted  bucklers,  and  casques  mounted  with 

of  the  most  valuable  work  on  agriculture  of  feathers,  gaineid  them  the  appellation  of  cocks. . 

the  middle  ages,  entitled  Optu  Bwraliwn  Comr  The  crests  of  the  Homeric  neroes  were  often 

modjorum^  which  contained  not  only  the  person-  bunches  of  horse  hair,  and  both  the  Greeks  and 

al  experiences  and  observations  of  the  author,  Romans  esteemed  the  capture  of  an  enemy's 

but  the  J>est  information  that  could  be  gained  crest  an  honorable  feat  or  war.  *  Oests,  inade 

from  the  agrionlturists  of  antiquity.    It  has  been  of  the  feathers  of  the  ostrich  or  heron,  or  of 

translated  into  several  modem  languages,  and  painted  wood  or  parchment,  were  worn  by 

thebestLatineditionisthatof  G^e8sner,2  vols.,  knights  at  medisBval  Jousts  and  tournaments.  . 

Leipfiio,  1785.  When  the  shield  was  not  borne,  they  afforded 

0RE6PEL-DELLISSE,  Lottib  FnAKgoia  Xa-  the  nrindpal  criterion  of  nobility. 
TOR  Joseph,  a  French  scientific  affricolturist,       OuESwICK,  Thomas,  an  English  landscape 

bom  in  DUe,  March  22, 1789,  established  the  painter,  bom  at  Sheffield,  Yorkshire,  in  1811. 

first  important  manufactory  of  beet-root  sugar  in  His  first  pictures,  consisting  of  views  in  North 

his  native  dty,  in  1810,  in  concert  with  Messrs.  Wales  ana  Derbyshire,  were  exhibited  at  the 

BeOiase  and  Passy.    Subsequentiy  he  founded  royal  academy  in  1828.    His  pictures  are  gen- 

nearly  20  agricultural  establishments  in  various  era&y  elaborate,  with  admirably  pencilled  foli- 

parts  of  France,  of  which  he  nuide  his  refinery  age  and  atmospheric  efibcts,  and  a  precision  of 

at  Arras  the  centre.  drawing  never  degenerating  into  stiffiiess.   He 

ORESS,  tiie  name  of  several  species  of  plants,  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  royal  academy  in 

with  acrid  or  punsent  leaves,  most  of  whldh  be-  1842,  and  an  academician  in  1861.    His  pencil  is 

long  to  the  natunu  order  erv^fer<B.    The  water  discernible  in  several  recent  illustrated  works, 
cresses  {jioxtAtrtium  and  9isyfnbrium)  are  the        ORETAOEOTJS  GROUP  ^Lat.  creta,  chalk), 

most  common  varieties.  They  grow  abundantiy  a  series  of  stratified  rocks  forming  the  upper 

on  the  brinks  of  rivulets  and  small  ponds,  may  division  of  the  secondary  formation,  distin- 

be  eaten  as  a  salad^  and  are  valued  as  antiscor-  gnished  as  containing  the  last  strata  of  which 

bntic  medicines.  the  fossil  animal  remains  are  wholly  of  extinct 

GRES80N,  Elliott,  an  American  philan-  species.  Ilie  group  is  subdivided  into  upper  and 

thropist,  bom  Ifarch  2,  1796,  died  Feb.  20,  lower ;  the  former  is  often  called  from  its  prin- 

1854.    He  was  a  sncceesfbl  merchant  in  Phila-  cipal  member  the  chalk,  and  the  latter  for  the 

delphia,  where  he  resided  <dl  his  life,  and  a  same  reason  the  greensand.    The  group  under- 

member  of  tiie  society  of  Friends.    His  benev-  Ills  the  tertiary  beds  of  the  London  and  Paris 

olent  disposition  was  especially  turned  toward  basins^  rising  up  toward  the  straits  of  Dover  on 

the  Indian  and  negro  poptdation  of  the  United  each  side,  along  the  coast  of  which  its  white  chalk 

Statea^    At  one  time  he  proposed  to  become  a  difEs  form  prominent  objects  in  the  scenery, 

missionary  among  the  Seminoles  of  florida,  and  The  formation  is  represented  in  New  Jersey  by 

afterward  engaged  in  establishing  the  first  AM-  beds  of  yellowish  limestone  and  of  greensand, 

can  colony  of  liberated  daves  in  the  territory  which  contain  fossil  i^eUs,  some  of  which  belong 

ot  Bassa  Oove.    In  tiie  winter  of  1838-'89  he  to  the  same  species,  and  most  of  them  to  the 

made  tiie  tour  of  the  New  England  states  as  same  genera,  with  those  found  in  the  cretaceous 

agent  of  the  national  colonization  society,  and  rocks  of  Europe.    The  same  genera  of  fish  also 

the  next  winter  was  spent  in  a  dmilar  mission  are  common  to  the  group  of  the  two  countries, 

in  the  southern  states.    He  everywhere  recom-  The  formation  is  traced  through  the  eastem  part 

mended  his  measures  with  the  eloquence  of  sin-  of  North  Carolina  and  central  part  of  Geoi^a, 

cere  conviction,  and  met  with  much  favor  and  and  after  sweeping  round  the  southern  termina- 

Bucoees.    He  sailed  to  England  in  Dec  1840,  tion  of  the  Alleghanies   in  Alabama   passes 

where  he  spent  2  years  in  advocating  the  pro-  through  that  state  and  Mississippi  northward 

ject  of  colonization,  as  also  8  years  from  1860  into  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.    It  is  recognized 
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near  ConncU  Bluff  on  the  MiaBonri,  in  Texas,  sab-Alpine  region  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  some 
npon  the  Andes  near  Bogota,  S.  A.,  and  also  in  of  the  more  level  regions,  tney  are  found,  and 
Hindostan.  Thus  at  widely  separated  points  in  often  in  great  numbers.  The  goitre  or  bron- 
the  ancient  seas  of  4  continents  were  similar  ohocele,  so  prevalent  throughout  the  whole  of 
deposits  produced  during  the  same  geolo^oal  the  Alpine  countries,  is  often  accompanied  by 
period,  characterized  by  the  animal  remains  cretinism,  and  is,  with  very  few  exceptions,  al- 
theyinclude,of  the  same  general  type,  and  often  ways  found  on  the  cretin.  Switzerland,  and 
of  the  same  species.  For  relations  of  this  group  especially  the  cantons  Yalais,  Yaud,  Uri,  Aar- 
to  those  which  precede  and  succeed  it,  see  Gs-  gau,  Gnsons,  and  Glarus,  seems  to  be  the 
OLoaT ;  and  for  further  details  regarding  its  home  of  this  fHghtful  deformity.  It  is  endemic 
members  see  Chalk,  Gault,  and  Gbebnsand.  in  portions  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  Baden,  Sardinia, 
ORETE.  See  Oandia.  Bavaria,  upper  Austria,  along  the  banks  of  the 
ORETINS  (called  in  Carinthia,  Toehem;  in  Danube,  particularly  in  Judenburg,  Brack,  Gratz, 
Styria,  Tostm;  in  Austria,  Trotteln;  in  the  Marburg,  and  Cilly,  in  WOrtemberg,  Denmark, 
Tyrol,  Talkm;  in  Saltzbur^,  TotUln;  in  WOr-  Norway,  in  the  Alpine  departments  of  France, 
t^berg,  Fexen ;  in  Sardinia  and  some  other  in  portions  of  Turkey  and  Russia,  and  in  the 
countries,  LaUen;  and  in  many  portions  of  Ger-  hignlands  of  Scotiand.  In  Africa,  it  has  been 
many,  Oe9chopf\  persons  in  whom  partial  or  found  prevalent  along  the  northern  slope  of 
complete  idiocy  is  combined  with  great  bodily  the  Atlas  range.  In  Asia,  the  districts  around 
deformity.  The  most  vivid  and  accurate  descrip-  the  base  of  the  Himalaya  range  furnish  great 
tion  of  their  appearance  is  that  given  by  Berch-  numbers  of  cases,  as  well  as  Ohma,  Ohinese  Tar- 
told  Beaupi6  in  his  Diuertation  sur  les  CretvM  :  tary.  and  Sumatra.  In  South  America,  cretins 
^'  Who  is  this  melancholy  being  who  bears  the  are  lound  in  considerable  numbers  on  the  eastern 
human  form  ia  its  lowest  and  most  repulsive  ex-  or  Atlantic  slope  of  the  Andes,  and  scattered 
pression  ?  I  see  a  head  of  unusual  form  and  size^  cases  occur  along  the  Alleghany,  Green  moan- 
a  sauat  and  bloated  figure,  with  a  stupid  look,  tain,  and  Hoosic  ranges  in  the  United  States.  In 
with  blear,  hollow,  and  heavy  eyes,  with  thick  some  parts  of  Canada  cases  have  also  been  ob- 
projecting  eyelids^  and  a  flat  nose.  His  face  is  serveo.  The  numberof  cretins  in  the  sub- Alpine 
of  a  leaden  hue,  his  skin  is  dirty,  flabby,  covered  districts  of  Europe,  whether  considered  actually 
with  tetters,  and  his  thick  tongue  hangs  down  or  relatively  to  the  population,  is  frightfully  large, 
over  his  moist  livid  lips.  His  mouth,  always  In  some  localities  in  Switzerland,  Rhenish  Prus- 
open  and  full  of  saUva^  shows  teeth  wnidi  are  sia,  and  the  Alpine  districts  of  France  and  Savoy, 
going  to  decay.  His  cnest  is  narrow,  his  back  the  number  is  so  great,  that  in  whole  villages 
curved,  his  breath  asthmatic.  I  see  indeed  arms  not  an  able-bodied  man  can  be  found. — Th& 
and  legs,  but  his  limbs  are  short,  misshapen,  causes  of  cretinism  are  involved  in  some  ob- 
lean,  stm,  without  power  and  without  utility,  scurity,  though  within  the  past  20  years  many 
The  knees  are  thick  and  inclined  inward,  and  the  of  the  ablest  medical  men  in  Europe  have  been 
feet  flat  The  large  head  drops  listiessly  on  the  investigating  the  subject  with  great  care.  The 
breast,  the  belly  resembles  a  bag,  and  the  integ-  localities  in  which  it  is  most  prevalent  in  the 
nmeuts.  are  so  loose  that  they  cannot  retain  the  Alpine  districts  are  low-lying  valleys,  narrow, 
intestines  in  its  cAvity.  This  loathsome  idiotic  be-  and  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  but 
ing  hears  not,  speaks  not,  and  only  now  and  then  for  a  few  hours  each  day,  and  usually  having 
utters  a  hoarse,  wild,  inarticulate  sound.  Not-  but  one  outiet  In  these,  the  air  is  often  stag- 
withstanding  his  greediness,  he  is  scarcely  able  nant  and  the  heat  intense ;  the  water  is  also  in 
to  support  me.  One  passion  alone  seems  some-  some  cases  charged  with  mineral  unpnrities,  , 
times  to  rouse  him  from  his  usual  insensibility ;  especially  the  salts  of  lime ;  the  food  of  the  in- 
it  is  the  sexual  instinct  in  its  rudest  brutali^,  habitants 'is  often  scanty  in  quantity,  and  infe- 
At  first  we  should  be  inclined  to  take  this  being  rior  in  quality ;  they  are  in  many  cases  grossly 
for  a  gigantic  polypus,  something  in  imitation  intemperate,  and  intermarriage  with  near  rela- 
of  a  man,  for  it  scarcely  moves ;  it  creeps  with  tives,  and  those  affected  with  goitre  or  incipient 
the  pmnful  heaviness  of  a  sloth ;  and  yet  it  is  cretinism,  is  common.  In  other  countries  it 
the  monarch  of  the  earth,  but  dethroned  and  occurs  on  open  plains,  but  in  other  respects  under 
degraded.  It  is  a  cretin.^'  The  name  cretin  is  circumstance!)  analogous  to  those  already  named, 
of  uncertain  origin ;  Vir6y  derives  it  from  Ch^^  Whatever  may  be  tiie  obscurity  in  regard  to  the 
tien^  Christian,  because  the  inhabitants  of  the  causes  of  this  fearful  disorder,  there  is  none  in  re- 
countries  where  cretinism  previdls  were  very  gard  to  the  indications  to  be  fulfilled  in  its  treat- 
generally  disposed  to  regard  the  cretins  as  in-  ment  The  life  ofthe  cretin  is  usually  short;  few 
capable  of  sinfulness  ("  souls  without  sin.''  they  are  found  above  80  years  of  age,  and  any  treat- 
call  them),  and  hence  regarded  them  as  favored  ment  having  in  view  the  improvement  of  their 
of  God,  or  ^'  good  Christians."  Blackie,  how-  health  mus^  to  be  of  benefit,  be  applied  to  the 
ever,  whose  essav  on  this  subiect  gives  evidence  young.  The  recovery  of  a  patient  beyond  the  age 
of  very  thorough  research,  derives  it  from  the  of  12  years  is  almost  hopeless.  The  first  thing 
Romance  or  Grison  eretina^  a  corruption  of  the  to  be  accomplished  is  the  removal  of  the  young 
Latin  creatura^  a  creature.  This  unfortunate  cretin,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  disease  exhib- 
class  are  far  more  widely  distributed  than  has  its  itself  (for  in  many  of  the  cases  cretinism 
been  generally  supposed.  Throughout  the  whole  is  not  developed  till  the  period  of  dentition,  and 
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0ometiin«8  even  not  nntil  the  6ih  or  Tth  year),  the  saine  number;  a  small  one  at  Ecksberg,  in 

to  a  pnre  bracing  atmosphere.    It  has  been  Bayaria ;  and  another  in  the  valley  of  Aosta^ 

ascertained  that  on  the  Alps  it'  seldom  occurs  in  Piedmont,  occnpying  the  old  lepers^  hospi- 

at  an  eleTation  of  8,000  feet  above  the  level  of  tal  at  the  monasterj.    These  all  owe  their  ori- 

the  sea,  and  never  at  the  height  of  4,000  feet,  gin  to  the  example  of  Dr.  Gnggenbtlhl,  but  they 

Hence,  those  who  have  attempted  its  treatment  have  hardly  attained  to  his  measure  of  success. 

m  Europe  have  preferred  elevated  locations.  Some  of  the  idiot  schools  also  admit  a  few  cre- 

The  treatment  requires  an  abundance  of  pure  tins ;  but  the  entire  provision  for  their  instruc- 

water,  for  dnnking,  washing,  and  bathing:  warm  tion  in  Europe  famishes   accommodation  for 

and  cold  baths  and  douches ;  friction  of  the  skin  not  more  than  250  children,  while  at  the  low- 

with  brushes  and  stimulating  liquids,  to  rouse  its  est  estunate  there  are  more  than  50,000  cretins 

action ;  warm  clothing;  gymnastic  exercises  of  on  the  continent.    Several  of  the  smaller  gov 

the  simplest  character,  passing  on  to  those  more  emments  of  Germany  have,  however,  iSken 

difficult  and  fatiguing  as  they  can  be  borne ;  the  preliminary  steps  for  the  organization  of 

the  administration  of  some  of  the  mineral  ton-  cretin  hospitals. 

ins;  nourishing  and  abundant,  but  simple  food;  CREIJSE,  a  department  of  central  FrascCy 
iodine  in  some  form,  cod-liver  oil,  and  the  ad-  traversed  by  the  river  Oreuse,  from  which  it  de- 
nnnistration  of  some  of  the  phosphates  to  give  rives  its  name,  and  by  other  streams/ none  of 
more  firmness  to  the  bony  structure.  Galvanism  which  are  here  navigable;  area,  2,138  s^.  m. ; 
and  electro-magnetism  are  also  of  benefit.    As  pop.  in  1856,  278,869.    It  is  very  mountiiinou% 
the  essential  naldre  of  the  disease  seems  to  be  a  and  contains  granite,  coal,  gypsum,  and  potters^ 
combination  of  rachitis  (rickets)  with  retarded  clay.  The  soil  is  poor,  except  in  the  N.  E.  part ; 
mental  development,  the  bodily  treatment  must  agriculture  i^backward ;  the  climate  is  damp  and 
resemble  as  far  as  possible  that  ordinarily  adopt-  changeable ;  and  the  domestic  animals  are  of  an 
ed  in  the  treatment  of  rachitis  and  other  scrof-  inferior  breed.  The  crops  of  grain  are  insufBcient 
ukus  a£fections.     The  effort  to  develop  the  for  domestic  consumption.  Fruit,  rape  seed,  and 
mind  must  follow,  and  with  considerable  inter-  hemp,  however,  are  raised  abundantlj,  and  quan- 
viJ,  the  attempt  to  restore  the  body  to  a  healthy  titles  of  honey  are  collected.  The  chief  manufac- 
condition.  The  method  of  training  for  this  pur-  tures  are  carpets,  tapestry,  coarse  woollen  goods^ 
pose  is  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  instruction  cotton,  leather,  paper,  glass,    and   porcelain, 
of  idiots.  The  measure  of  success  has  been  some-  There  are  no  canals,  but  the  department  is  tra- 
what  greater  than  with  idiots,  partly  perhaps  versed  by  a  railway  from  Oh&teauroux  to  Li- 
from  the  fact  that  instruction  has  usually  been  moges.   It  is  divided  into  4  arrondissements,  25 
commenced  at  an  earlier  period,  and  partly  be-  cantons^  and  261  communes.    Capital,  Gu^ret. 
csnae  Elemental  paralysis  Of  we  may  be  allowed  OREUTZ,  Gitstaf  Filip,  count,  a  Swedish 
the  expression)  was  less  profound  than  in  the  poet  and  diplomatist,  bom  in  Finland  in  1726, 
case  of  the  idiot.    The  idea  of  restoring  the  died  in  1T85.    His  poems  were  published  in 
cretin  to  health  and  to  the  exercise  of  his  1T95,  including  Atis  og   Camilla,  a  pastoral 
mental  faculties  had  occurred  to  several  indi-  epic  in  5  cantos.     While  Swedish  ambassa- 
vidu^  and  had  been  made  the  topic  of  some  dor  to  Paris,  he  concluded,  April  3,  1788,  a 
essays  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  commercial  treaty  with  Beinamin  Franklin,  as 
by  Fod^r^  Wenzel,  Vfr6y,  Abercrombie,  and  representative  of  the  United  States.    On  his  re- 
others;  yet  no  systematic  effort  for  the  purpose  turn  to  Stockholm  he  was  appointed  minister 
was  made  tillt889,  when  Dr.  Gnggenbtlhl  un-  of  foreign  affairs,  and  chancellor  of  the  univer- 
dertook  the  establishment  of  an  institution  for  sity  of  Upsal.     Gustavus  III.  purchased  his 
the  care  and  cure  of  cretins.    He  located  tiiis  library,  which  is  now  in  the  palace  of  Haga,  and 
institution  on  the  Abendberg,  in  the  canton  of  on  April  26, 1786,  the  king  in  person  pronounced 
Bern,  in  1840,  and  has  diftvoted  his  life  to  the  his  eulogy,  before  a  chapter  of  the  Swedish 
work  of  their  training.    That,  like  the  good  order  of  the  seraphim,  of  which  Oreutz  was  a 
abb6  de  l'£p6e,  whom  in  many  respects  he  re-  member. 

sembles,  his  enthusiasm  may  at  times  have  led  OREUZEB,  Gsoro  Fbiedbich,  a  German 
him  to  regard  the  intellectual  progress  of  his  philologist  and  antiquary,  born  at  Marburg, 
popfls  as  beyond  what  they  had  actually  at-  March  10,  1771,  died  in  Heidelberg,  Feb.  16, 
ttined,  and  to  mistake  answers  learned  by  1858.  He  was  the  son  of  a  bookbinder,  corn- 
rote  for  the  results  of  mental  activity,  is  very  menced  his  studies  in  his  native  city,  and  cora- 
poesible;  but,  granting  all  that  his  detractors  pleted  them  at  the  university  of  Jena.  After 
say  to  be  true,  he  has  undoubtedly  restored  his  return  to  Marburg  he  was  appointed  to  a 
iwny  of  this  abject  and  degraded  class  to  Intel-  professorship  of  Greek,  and  subsequently  of  rhet- 
ligeoce,  activity,  and  life.  There  are  now  5'  orio,  poetry,  and  Greek  literature,  which,  how- 
other  institutions  on  the  continent  expressly  for  ever,  he  soon  gave  up,  having  accepted  in  1804 
the  treatment  of  cretins,  aside  from  those  in-  the  professorship  of  philology  and  ancient  liter- 
tended  for  the  instruction  of  idiots  and  imbe-  ature  at  the  university  of  Heidelberg.  Here  he 
^es  not  affected  with  cretinism.  They  are  Dr.  remained  industriously  engaged  as  a  teacher 
Erlenmayer's  at  Bender^  with  25  or  80  pupils;  till  1846,  and  as  an  author  to  the  end  of  his 
Dr.  Zemmer's  at  Mareaburg,  with  about  60  pu-  life.  The  philological  seminary,  which  was 
pils;  Dr.  Mailer's  at  Winterbach,  with  about  founded  at  Heidelberg  in  1807  according  to  his 
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plans,  has  since  exercised  a  marked  faxflaence   board«     Fonr-handed  orib1>age  is  played  by  4 

npoQ  that  branch  of  science  in  C^ermany,    His  persons  inpartnership  of  2  and  2,  as  hi  whkt 
literary fome rests  chiefly  on  his  ^Symbolics and       OBIOHTON,  Jaxss.  commonly  called  the 

Kythoiogy  of  the  Andent  Nations,  and  particn*  ^'  admirable  Onohton,'^  bom  probably  in  the 

arly  of  the  Greeks*^  (4  vols^  Leipsic^  181(P12;  oastle  of  dnny,  in  Soodand,  Aug.  19,  1560, 

8d  edition,  4  vols.,  Leipsio  and  Darmrtadt,  1887-  died  in  Mantoa,  Jnly  8, 1688.    He  was  of  hig^ 

'44).    This  work,  which  contends  for  a  bold  descent,  his  father  being  lord  advocate  of  Soot- 

and  mystical  theory  as  to  the  extreme  antiqmtv  land,  and  his  mother  bdng  a  Btoart  of  tiie  lin- 

and  oriental  origin  of  the  Greek  mythological^  eage  of  the  reigning  fEonily.    He  was  educated 

or  rather  theological  systems,  drew  iipon  the  in  Perth,  till  at  the  age  of  10  he  was  sent  to 

author  a  series  of  critical  attacks  irom  G.  the  nniveraity  of  St.  Andrew's,  then  reputed 

Hermann,  J.   H.  Voss  (in  the   ^'Letters  on  the  first  school  of  philosophy  in  Scotland, 

Homer  and  Hesiod,'*  and  in  tiie  letter  to  Oreo*  Aldus  Manutlus  mentions  Rutherford,  Buchan* 

zer  ^^  On  the  Essence  and  Treatment  of  Mythol-  an,  Hepburn,  and  Bobertsmi  as  eminent  schol^ 

ogy*'),  Lobeck,  and  a  host  of  minor  writers.  The  ars  who  were  his  masters.    Hb  ardor  in  study 

most  remarkable  of  his  other  publications  are:  and  progress  in  knowledge  were  astonishing, 

the  edition  of  Plotinus's  Opera  Omnia  (8  vols.,  In  his  IS^  year  he  took  the  degree  of  badielor 

Oxford,  1885) ;  those  of  Oicero's  De  Natura  of  arts ;  in  his  14th,  that  of  master ;  and,  though 

Deorum^  De  DMnaUone^  De  Legtbue,  De  Be-  the  youngest  of  all,  he  was  then  esteemed  the 

»ui^/i(;a,d»).,  executed  in  conjuncnon  with  G.H.  third  scholar  in  the  umyersity. '   Befoie  his 

Jioser;  **  Historical  Art  of  theGi«eks"  (Leip-  17th  year,  according  to  the  current  narrative, 

dc,  1808) ;  Dionyeui^  eeu  CommerUationee  ae  he  had  mastered  l£e  whole  drde  of  science, 

Serum  BacMcarum  Origimbue  4t  Oaum  (2  could  speak  and  write  10  languages,  had  .ex« 

vols.,  Heidelberff,  1808);  '*  Sketch  of  Boman  oellent  skill  in  painting,  drawing,  riding,  fe|^o* 

Antiquities,"  (2d  edition,  1829);  '^Oontribn-  inff,  dancing,  singins,  and  playing  on  musi^ 

tions  to  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  Borne'*  cal  instruments,  and  possessed  extraordinary 

(1886;  French,  in  the  MkmiWee  de  VimtUut  physical  beauty,  symmetry,  and  strength.    He 

royal^  1840) ;  **  Contributions  to  the  Gallery  of  soon  after  repaired  to  Paris,  and  according 

Ancient  Dramatists**  (1889) ;  his  antobiogranh-  to  Sir  Thomas  IJrquhart,  who  is  supported  by 

ical  works  entitled  ^'  From  the  life  of  an  Old  no  other  authority,  inunediately  determined,  in 

Professor'*  (1848),  and  ^^Paralipomena  of  the  compliance  with  medisdval  soholastio  usage,  to 

Life  of  an  Old  Professor*'  (1858) ;  ''Oontribu«  challenge  the  philosophers  and  scholars  of  the 

tions  to  the  History  of  Classical  Phflosophy**  dty  to  a  pubbc  disputation.    To  tkis  end  he 

(1854).    A  collection  of  his  "New  and  Correct-  affixed  placards  to  the  gates  of  the  different 

ed  Works"  (1887-54)  contains  a  new  edition  schools,  halls,  and  colleges  of  the  university, 

of  his  Grerman  writings.    Several  of  his  works  and  to  the  pUlars  before  the  houses  of  men  of 

have  been  translated  into  foreign  languages.  learning,  inviting  all  learned  persons  to  meet 

CBEUZNACH,  a  Prns»an  town  imd  water*  him  on  that  day  6  weeks,  before  9  o'clock  in 

ing  place  in  the  district  of  Coblenta,  picturesque-  the  momins,  at  the  college  of  Navarre,  where 

ly  situated  on  the  river  Nahe, 8  m.  from  Bing^  he  would  "be  ready  to  answer  to  what  should 

en,  pop.  about  9,000,  with  extensive  saltworks  be  propounded  to  him  concerning  any  science, 

in  the  neighborhood,  and  saline  springs,  which  liberal  art,  discipline,  or  faculty,  practical  or 

are  chiefly  used  for  ue  cure  of  scrofmous  dis-  theoretlo,  not  excluding  the  theological  or  juris* 

eases.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  tbe  castle  prudential  habits,  though  grounded  but  upon 

of  Ebernburg,  destroyed  by  the  Frendi  towud  the  testimonies  of  God  and  man,  and  that  in 

the  end  of  the  17th  century,  in  former  times  a  any  of  these  12  lang^ages :  Hebrew,  8yriaO| 

place  of  refiigefor  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  Kelanch-  Arabic,  Greek,  Latin,  Spanish,  French,  Italian, 

thoD,  and  other  friends  of  Franz  von  Sickingen,  English,  Dutch,  Flemish,  and  Slavonian,  in 

to  whom  it  then  belonged.  either  prose  or  verse,  at  the  discretion  of  the 

CREWE,  a  market  town  of  Cheshire,  England,  disputant"  The  interval  he  passed  in  hawking, 
82  m.  S.  E.  of  Livernool,  and  important  as  a  di-  hunting,  tilting,  throwing  the  lance,  games  of 
verging  point  of  5  lines  of  railway,  leading  to  chance,  and  omer  amusements  of  the  gay  oity, 
Kanchester,  Birmingham,  Chester,  and  outer  provonng  the  satire  of  the  students  by  his  non- 
large  towns.    Pop.  in  1851,  4,491.  chalanoe ;  but  on  the  appointed  day  he  encoun* 

CRIBBAGE,  a  game  at  cards  played  by  2  tered  the  gravest  philosophers  and  divines  in 

pei^ons  with  a  full  pack  of  52  cards.     The  jpresence  of  over  8,000  auditors  acquitted  him- 

points  constituting  the  game,  61  in  number,  are  self  with  marvellous  learning  during  a  disputa- 

scored  by  pegs  on  a  board  perforated  with  the  don  of  9  hours  with  the  most  eminent  doctors, 

necessary  number  of  holes,  called  the  cribbage  'and  was  presented  by  the  rector  amid  the  ac- 

board.     The  advantage  lies  with  the  dealer,^  damations  of  the  assembly  with  a  diamond  ring 

who  makes  up  a  8d  hand  for  himself,  called  the  and  a  purse  fiill  of  gold.    From  this  time  he 

crib,  partly  out  of  the  hand  of  his  opponent,  to  was  known  by  the  epithet  of  "  the  admirable.** 

offset  which  the  latter  at  the  commencement  On  the  very  next  da^  he  entered  a  tilting  match 

of  the  game  is  entitled  to  score  8  points.    There  at  the  Louvre,  and  bore  off  the  ring  from  all 

is  a  variety  of  this  game  called  8-handed  crib-  competitors.     After  serving  two  years  in  the 

bage,  played  by  8  persons  with  a  triangular  civil  wars  and  distinguisliing  himself  alike  for 
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maiasl  and  mental  prowess^  he  proceeded  to  by  blood,  and  had  recently  dain  the  8  best 
Italy,  and  waa  in  Rome  in  1580.     There,  ao-  swordsmen  in  that  city.      Oriohton,  havinff 
oordmg  to  Dr.  Mackenzie,  who  is  but  partially  challenged  him,  is  said  to  have  shown  such 
Bopported  by  Boccalini,  he  gaye  another  de-  dezteri^  in  the  fight  that  he  seemed  but  to  be 
monstration  of  his  talents  and  knowledge  in  a  in  play,  and  at  lex^h  to  have  pierced  Ihe  heart 
^^ntatioa  before  the  pope  and  all  the  highest  of  his  opponent  while  ^^  his  right  foot  did  beat 
digmiariea  of  the  church  and  the  nniversitiea.  the  cadence  of  the  blow.'*    There  is  other  evi- 
Eis  chidlenge  was :   Noi  Jatobu^  Criehtanui,  dence  that  Crichton  was  attracted  to  Mantua, 
Bootui^  cuieunque  ret  prop<mUB  ex  immr<m8Q  and  that  the  duke  of  that  city  made  him  ^re- 
Tupe^ndebimu$.    He  soon  proceeded  to  Yeuice^  oeptor  of  his  son,  a  riotous  and  passionate  youth. 
where  a  Latin  poem  addressed  to  Aldus  Manu-  For  the  amusement  of  his  patron,  he  composed 
tloa  the  yoosger  gained  him  &e  friendship  of  a  comedy,  in  which  he  nimself  represented 
that  celebrated  pnnte^  and  where  he  was  mti-  15  different  characters  with  wonderfdl  efifect^ 
mately  associated  with  Sperone  ^eroni,  Lo>  and  which  was  esteemed  one  of  the  most  in- 
renzo  Maasa,  and  Giovaimi  Donati.     He  was  genious  satires  ever  made,  upon  the  follies  of 
peaented  to  the  doge  and  senate,  and  delivered  mankind*    This  was  the  last  display  of  his  ex- 
Defore  them  an  oration  which  was  equally  ap-  traordinary  talents  and  endowments,  and  im- 
planded  for  its  brilliant  eloquence  and  consum-  mediately  preceded  his  tragic  death.     On  a 
mate  graoe.    He  also  disputed  on  questions  of  lught  of  the  carnival  he  was  assailed  in  the 
divinity,  philosophy,  and  mathematics,  with  so  street  by  8  armed  persons  in  masks.     Turn- 
BNich  ability  that  Imperiali  says  ^'  he  was  es-  ing  upon  them  with  his  sword,  he  at  length 
teemed  a  prodigy  of  nature."    After  residing  disjEumed  the  principal  aggressor,  who  proved 
for  4  months  in  Venice,  where  he  suffered  a  to  be  his  pupu,  the  son  of  the  duke.    Orich- 
severe  illness,  he  went  in  1681  to  Padua,  the  ton  immeoiately  fell  upon  his  knee,  and  pre- 
fune  of   whose  university  was  then   spread  sented  his  sword  to  the  prince,  who  instantly 
thionghont  Europe.     In  honor  of  his  arrival  pierced  him  through  the  body.   In  consequence 
the  learned  men  of  the  place  were  convened  in  of  this  event  the  court  of  Mantua  went  into 
the  house  of  a  person  of  rank,  and  Crichton,  mourning  for  9  months,  and  it  w«s  said  that 
being  presented  to  them,  began  his  perform-  the  elegies  and  epitaphs  written  on  his  memory 
anoea  by  an  elegant  poem  in  praise  of  the  city,  and  affixed  to  his  hearse  exceeded  in  bulk  the 
the  university,  and  the  persons  present.     He  works  of  Homer.    Though  his  splendid  repu* 
then  during  6  hours  disputed  with  the  doctors  tation  and  career  are  linked  with  romance,  and 
on  topics  of  science,  especiaUy  on  the  errors  of  though  the  4  Latin  odes  and  the  few  prose 
Aristotle  and  his  interpreters,  delighting  the  fragments  which  alone  remain  of  his  composi- 
assembly  as  much  by  his  modesty  as  by  his  tions  do  not  convey  an  impression  of  remarka- 
wonderM  learning  and  judgment.    In  condu-  ble  powers,  yet  the  histoncal  evidence  is  suflS- 
aon  he  gave  an  extemporaneous  oration  in  cient  to  prove  that  he  was  a  very  extraordinary 
praise  of  ignorance,  with  so  much  ingenuity,  person  in  respect  of  capacity  and  energy,  and 
says  one  of  his  bio^aphers,  that  he  reconciled  that  he   possessed  wenderfdl  proficiency  in 
lus  audience  to  their  inferiority.     Bome  one  science,  literature,    and  gentlemanly   accom- 
having  charged  him  with  being  a  literary  im-  plishments. — Sir  Thomas  Urquhart^s  "Discov- 
poster  whose  attainments  were  only  superficial,  ery  of  a  Most  Exquisite  Jewel "  Q/)ndon,  1652) 
tie  caused  a  placard  to  be  posted,  in  which  he  was  written  about  70  years  aiter  Crichton^s 
undfiortook  to  reAite  innumerable  fallacies  of  death,  and  abounds  in  extravagant  opinions; 
Aristotle  and  the  schoolmen,  and  to  answer  his  his  unsupported  testimony  is  therefore  not  au- 
antagonists,  on  any  topic  which  they  might  thoritative.    Dr.  Mackenzie,  in  his  ''  Lives  of 
propose,  either  in  me  common  logical  way,  or  Scotch  Writers,"  quotes  from  Pasquier  an  ac- 
aceording  to  the  secret  doctrine  of  numbers  count  of  the  exploits  at  Paris  of  a  wonderful 
and  mathematical  figures,  or  in  any  one  of  a  vouth,  whidi  might  have  applied  to  Crichton. 
hondred  different  species  of  verse.    The  trial,  but  that  the  year  14i5  is  given  as  the  date  or 
before  an  audience  containing  many  competent  his  ^pearanoe.    Neither  Tytler,  Pennant,  nor 
judges  of  such  pretensions,  was  held  in  the  Dr.  Johnson  (81st  "Adventurer")  i^ade  rigor- 
church  of  St.  John  and  St  PauL  where  for  8  ous  examination  of  the  ancient  authoaties.  .The 
dajs  the  youuff  man  maintained  his  proposi-  chief  contemporary  evidence  is  given  by  Aldus 
tknis  with  mSi  spirit  and  energy  bdfbre  an  Manutius,  who  was  indisputably  a  witness  of 
fauneose  concourse  of  people  that  h&.is  said  Orichton^s  intellectual  exertions  at  Venice  and 
to  have  obtained   praises  more  magnificent  Padua,  and  whose  Faradoxa  Oiceronis  has  been 
fhan  were  ever  before  heard  by  men.    This,  the  foundation  of  subsequent  biographies.    An 
tbe  la$t  of  his  scholastic  contents,  was  stylea  Italian  broadside  printed  at  Venice  in  1580, 
by  Aldas  Manutius,  who  was  a  spectator  of  his  discovered  by  Tytler,  confirms  the  current  ac- 
trimnph,  a  "  miraculous  encounter."    He  pro-  ooimt  of  Crichton^s   accomplishments.      Im- 
oeedea  from  Venice  to  Mantua,  where,  accord-  periali,  in  his  Mwaum.  ffistoricum  (Venice, 
log  to  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart,  as  much  a  fabler  1640),  gives  information  derived  from  his  father, 
IS  a  historian,  he  fought  a  fiamous  gladiator,  who  as  a  youth  had  seen  Crichton  at^  Padua, 
who  had  foiled  the  ablest  masters  of  fence  in  Scaliger  also  relates  traditions  of  him  as  a 
Snrope,  who  had  marked  hia  way  to  Mantua  ^'  very  wonderM  genius  "  which  he  obtained 
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in  Italy.    There  are  several  other  oonfirmatory  pressioiipTevaleiit  in  France,  *^  silly  as  a  crick- 
allnsioDs  to  him  in  writings  belonging  to  the  et  ;*'  in  £nghmd  the  peop^^  ^^^  more  apt  to  say 
first  half  century  after  his  death.  ^  merry  as  a  cricket'^    Their  holes  are  made  at 
OBIOE£T,  an  insect  belonging  to  the  order  first  horizontal  and  then  vertioal,  and  they  re- 
orthoptera^  the  group  $aUatori<i,  and  the  family  treat  into  them  backward ;  they  eat  grass,  seeds, 
achetadcB,    Like  other  insects  of  the  order,  the  and  fruit,  carrying  them  to  their  holes ;  they 
crickets  have  straight  wings,  which,  when  not  are  fond  of  drin&Dg  the  dew  on  leaves  and 
in  use,  are  folded  lengthwise  along  the  back,  the  flowers,  but  are  very  careful  to  avoid  wetting 
upper  wings  having  a  narrow  border  which  is  themselves  in  their  journeys.    The  young  live 
folded  down  so  as  to  cover  also  the  sides  of  the  together  in  peace  under  stones  and  sticks,  but 
body ;  the  jaws  mov^  transversely  like  those  of  when  they  nave  attained  the  full  size  they  are 
beeUes ;  they  do  not  undergo  a  complete  meta-  constantly,  fighting  with  each  other ;  the  field 
morphosis,  the  young  resembling  tne  parents  crickets  are  sometimes  made  use  of  in  ridding  a 
except  that  they  have  no  wings;  in  the  pupa  dwelling  of  house  crickets,  the  larger  instantly 
state  they  have  the  rudiments  of  wings,  eat  vo-  declaring  war  against  the  smaller  species  and 
raciously,  and  grow  rapidly.    In  the  saltatoria,  driving  them  out.    The  boys  in  Germany  are 
which  include  ^so  graashoppers  and  locusts,  the  very  fond  of  keeping  crickets  in  boxes  for  the 
thighs  of  the  hind  legs  are  greatly  developed,  sake  of  their  song,  and  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
enabling  them  to  take  long  leaps.    In  the  &m-  ing  them  fight;  what  the  game  cock  is  to  the 
ily  to  which  the  cricket  belongs,  the  wing  cov-  Havanese,  and  the  bull-dog  to  the  English,  the 
ers  are  horizontal,  the  antennas  long  and  taper-  crioket.is  to  the  youth  of  Germany  ;  according 
ing,  the  feet  8-jointed  (except  cBcanthus,  whidi  to  the  direction  in  which  they  meet,  they  will 
has  4  joints  to  the  hind  feet),  2  tapering  downy  butt  like  rams,  kick  like  horses,  or  scratdi  like 
bristles  at  the  end  of  the  body,  between  which,  cats,  never  ceasing  till  one  leaves  the  field  or  is 
in  the  females,  there  is  a  long  and  sharp  piercer,  disabled.    There  are  several  species  of  cricket 
•^  The  common  house  cricket  of  Europe  (aeheta  in  America,  though  there  is  no  house  cricket 
domestical  Linn.)  is  about  an  inch  long,  of  a  yel-  Our  common  field  species  (A.  abhreoiaUt^  Har- 
lowish  or  clay  color  mixed  with  brown ;  it  ris)  is  named  from  the  shortness  of  its  wings, 
dwells  in  the  cracks  of  walls  and  fioors,  and  which  do  not  extend  beyond  the  wing  covers ; 
in  warm  places,  as  the  vicinity  of  ovens,  where  it  is  about }  of  an  inch  long,  black,  with  a  brown- 
it  remains  concealed  during  the  day,  coming  ish  tinge  at  the  base  of  the  wing  covers,  and  a 
forth  at  night  in  search  of  bread,  meal,  and  al-  pale  line  on  each  side  most  distinct  in  the  fe- 
most  any  article  of  domestic  economy  which  male.    Another  species  (A,  nigra^  Harris)  is 
contains  moisture;    it  is  said  also  to  devour  entirelyblack,  witii  very  short  wings,  and  meas- 
other  Insects.    The  female  has  a  long  ovipositor,  uring  i  of  an  inch  in  length.     Orickets  are 
and  the  male  makes  a  loud  noise  or  cnirp  by  generally  nocturnal  and  solitary,  btit  some  spe- 
rubbing  the  hard  internal  border  of  one  wing  cies   are  often  seen  in  the  daytime  crawUng 
cover  against  a  homy  ridge  on  the  under  sur-  along  our  garden  paths  in  great  numbers.    Our 
^ace  of  the  other ;  for  this  familiar  sound  the  nocturnal  crickets  do  not  excite  the  same  pleas- 
cricket  has  been  immortalized  in  the  verse  of  ant  associations  as  the  European  species  do ; 
Cowper  and  the  prose  of  Dickens,  and  its  merry  tiiey  do  not  enter  our  houses  unless  by  accident, 
chirp  is  interwoven  in  some  of  the  most  cheer-  and  their  monotonous  notes,  continued  during 
ing  superstitions  of  England ;  its  very  presence  Uie  autumn  nights,  are  to  most  persons  dismal 
in  a  house  was  a  sign  of  good  luck,  and  its  fly-  and  sad.    Where  ci^ckets  are  numerous,  they 
ing  away  a  very  bad  omen.    It  is  a  most  inde-  injure  vegetation,  eating  the  tenderest  parts  of 
fatigable  musician,  commencing  its  tune  at  twi-  piartS:  destroying  great  numbers  of  melons, 
light  and  keeping  it  up  without  intermission  till  squashes,  potatoes,  £c. ;  they  devour  other  in- 
day  break  ;  its  note  is  so  agreeable  to  some  that  sects,  and  thus  in  a  certain  degree  are  of  service, 
it  is  kept  in  cages  by  the  fireside,  as  a  pet  song-  They  may  be  destroyed  by  arsenic  mixed^  in  gra- 
ster,  and  Scaliger  is  said  always  to  have  had  a  box  ted  vegetables,  or  in  bottles  partly  filled  with 
of  them  singing  on  his  table,  though  this  last  fluid,  into  which  they  crowd  to  drink ;  cats  are 
refers  more  particularly  to  the  field  cricket,  fond  of  them,  playin£r  with  them  like  mice  be- 
This  species  (Jt.  eampestriSj  Fabr.)  is  larger  than  fore  eating  tnem ;  swine  also  devour  them  ea- 
the  preceding,  of  a  blackish  hue,  with  Uie  base  gerly.    There  is  here  a  third  species  (A,  mttata^ 
of  the  wing  covers  yellowish ;  in  July  the  fe-  Harris,  genus  nemobius  of  Serville),  destitute 
male  lays  about  800  eggs,  which  are  hatched  in  of  wings,  varying  in  color  from  rusty  black  to 
16  days ;  the  young  have  no  wings,  and  feed  on  dusky  brown,  with  black  lines  on  the  back  and 
vegetable  matters,  changing  their  skins  before  posterior  thighs ;  it  is  about  f  of  an  inch  long, 
winter ;  they  remain  torpid  in  winter,  and  be-  social  in  its  habits,  frequenting  the  meadows 
come  perfect  insects  In  the  foUowing  June.  This  and  roadsides  in  the  daytime.    Acre  is  another 
species  is  spread  over  Europe,  where  it  affords  kind  inhabiting  shrubs,  vines,  and  trees,  con- 
great  sport  to  children,  who  hunt  for  it  with  an  cealing  itself  in  the  daytime  amon^  the  leaves; 
ant  attached  to  a  hair;  from  the  eagerness  with  these  are  very  noisy,  producing  tiieir  sounds  by 
which  it  comes  out  of  its  hole  in  the  earth  when  the  rubbing  of  the  wing  covers,  and  if  one  gets 
any  foreign  body  is  presented  to  it,  thus  falling  into  a  chamber  it  will  enectually  prevent  sleep ; 
into  the  hands  of  its  enemies,  has  arisen  the  ex-  the  antenna  and  legs  are  very  long  and  lender, 
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and  the  piercer  is  only  half  as  long  as  the  hody.  played  either  as  *'  single  wicket  ^  or  as  *'  double 
They  fom^  the  genns  cBcanthtu,  and  are  called  wicket."  Single  wicket  requires  one  wicket, 
tree  or  climbing  crickets;  there  are  8  species  one  popping  crease,  one  bowling  crease,  one 
in  the  United  States,  of  which  the  (E.  niveus^  in-  ball,  one  bat ;  and  it  may  be  played  by  any 
habits  Massachusetts.  The  male  is  of  a  pale  ivory  number  of  players,  arranged  in  two  sides,  not 
color,  with  the  upper  side  of  the  Ist  Joipt  of  exceeding  7  or  8  on  each  side.  The  laws  of 
the  antennas  and  between  the  eyes  ochre  yellow,  this  game  differ  somewhat  from  those  of  double 
and  a  minute  black  dot  on  the  under  side  of  the  wicket,  which  is  played  with  one  ball,  2  bats,  2 
1st  and  2d  joints  of  the  antenn®;  the  length  is  wickets,  2  popping  creases,  2  bowling  creases, 
about  4  an  mch.  They  sometimes  pierce  peach  and  2  sides  of  players,  one  of  which  must  con- 
twigs  tor  the  purpose  of  laying  their  eggs,  and  sist  of  11.  and  the  other,  though  not  limited,  is 
they  injure  ^e  tobacco  plant  by  eating  holes  in  usually  or  the  same  number:  The  laws  of  the 
the*  leaves.  They  are  difficult  to  catch,  from  g^ame  in  the  United  States  are  the  same  essen- 
their  extreme  shyness.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  the  tially  as  those  in  England,  and  the  code,  revised 
beginning  of  autumn,  but  are  not  hatched  till  by  tifie  Marylebone  club,  held  as  the  highest  au- 
the  following  summer ;  they  attain  maturity  by  thority  in  this  game,  is  as  follows : 
the  1st  of  August,  and  in  southern  climates  be"  '  jkmbU  Widbei. 
fore  that  time.   The  females  are  the  largest,  and      ,  rm.  u «     -x     i  i.     *  i     *i.    Kt      -  *t. 

1       ^  _i.:^  ji«.i.^  v^«^«4.i.   «,«*i*  Q  i.,«w».        *•  The  ban  must  weigh  not  leas  than  6^  ot  nor  more  than 

are  almost  white,  dusky  beneatll,  with  8  dusky  5^  oz.,  nor  measure  leas  than  9  inches  In  circumference  nor 

Stripes  on  the   head  and  thorax,  and  the  wings  more  than  9^  inches.    At  the  beelnnln^p  of  each  Innings 

wi^greemah  tinge  and  larger  than  the  oovew.  •'J'^IS'StTuS'i.S'iSJS  ta  Wa.  4*  inches  no,  in 

CRICKET,  an  athletic  game  much  played  in  length  ss  inches. 

Encland     and   America,    which,    accordinir   to        J^  The  stunaps  mart  be  8  to  number,  27  inches  out  of  the 

^■i^iouu     «MJv»   «.M^«.»v«,    «Tx«»^*i,    ttvwtu^Q    w  gj^nnd:  the  bails  8  inches  In  length,  the  stumps  of  equal 

btrutt,  takes  its  origin  irom  the  ancient  game  and  sufficient  thickness  to  prevent  the  ball  iirom  passing 

of  dub-balL  which  was  played  with  a  strmght  **»«^?-  ^    „  _.  ^  ,     ,.       ..,.  .v     ^ 

K-*    iv«4.  ^»UT«^«4.   -^i^ty-^^      T«    «n    ii^^^^^^rx^        4  Thc  bowUug  cresso  fflust  bc  lu  a  llue  with  tho  stumps, 

bat,  but  Without  wickets.     In   an    lUUStratlon  e  feet  8  inches  in  length,  the  stumps  in  the  centre,  with  a 

of  dub-bail   found   in   a   Bodleian   MS.  dated  return  crease  at  each,  toward  the  bowler  at  right  angles. 

1344,  a  female  is  repreMnted  in  fte  act  of  ^^VT^^S^^t^^t.i'Zi^r;:^^ 

throwing  the  ball  to  the  batsman,  who  elevates  uie  bowline  crease. 

his  bat  to  strike  it  while  behmd  the  woman  ,^«- '"»«  ^*<^*^®?v™^t  ^  ^H^^  opposite  each  other  by 

^.       J*  J\  xv  'x*       j.^      2.  -u  the  umpires,  at  the  distance  of  29  Tarda. 

are  other  figures  of  both  sexes  waitmg  to  catch  .  .  . 

or  stop  it.    By  name,  cricket  cannot  be  traced  Of  the  remaining  rules  we  give  ft  brief  ab- 

fiEuther  back  than  to  a  passage  in  Phillips's  straot : 

"  Mysteries  of  love  and  EloquenO€|,"  in  1685.        t.  Neither  party  without  the  consent  of  th«  other  shall  al- 

In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  it  is  alluded  *«'*^«J«>^»»?-  v  .,.     ^  ^»      ^  ^,  ,. 

to  in  anSld  balkd  published  by  DWey,  "  Of  a  ohtu«df '  "^'  ^"^  ^"^  conse«tlng.  wlcketa  may  be 
I^oble  Race  was  Shenken  f '  9.  The  bowler  shall  bowl  with  one  foot  behind  the  bowl- 

iT«-  «..  ♦»•>»  ..M^Mi^^  «.iivv<«  Jos  cr«se,'and  after  bowling  4  balls  shall  change  wickets. 
??J«!?l2\*.S?i?!SJ5lV  10.  The  ball  must  be  bowled,  not  thrown  or  Jerked ;  the 

At  footrbaU  and  at  cricket.  ^uiad  in  deUvery  must  not  be  above  the  shoulder. , 

Of  the  ancient  mode  and  of  the  rules  for  play-        H-  Bowler  at  his  wlcket^may  require  striker  to  stand  on 

ing  cricket  but  littie  has  come  down  to  us;  the  •*?2?'if feeler  tosses  the  ball  over  the  striker's  head,  or 

game  is  now  governed  by  a  set  of  laws,  ansmg  bowls  so  wide  that  it  is  beyond  batsman'i  roach,  one  run 

from  the  n«oeedtiea  of  the  play,  elaborated  by  '^'^Z'^&fiZ^A'SS&'^.^iXu'i^, 

nearly  a  century's  practice,  ana  lOrmmg  a  com-  striker  shall  be  allowed  as  many  runs  as  ho  can  get,  and 

plete  code.    Till  within  the  last  80  years  cricket  »baU  not  be  put  out  except  by  running  out 

was  but  rarely  played  in  Enghmd,  4ough  th^ro  cau*p^.'^'  ^'"'^''^  "'  "^^  °^^  •       """"^        *^ 
is  plenty  of  evidence  of  its  existence  as  a  gameT      id.  like  striker  i«  out  if  the  bails  be  bowled  off,  or  stump 

m  the  16th  centHjy,  and  probablyeven  earlier  ^ri^tX:^SZ''^  of  T»t  „  h„d,b«t  not  wrut. 

tban  that.      in  America  its   mtroaUCtlon  nas  be  cauj|ht  belbre  it  touch  the  ground,  and  held ; 

been  quite  recent,  and  it  has  become  generally      JI'  Si"  ?'*^*?%  both  feet  are  over  the  popping  crease ; 

^A»„i^.  ^->i«.  ,,^*\.i^  4.Ua  !««*  A  «.A«^      T*  i«  ^^JLi        18.  If  he  knock  down  his  own  wicket; 

popular  only  Wltmn  the  last  4  years.     Jit  is  no^f        19.  if  he  prevent  the  bail  from  being  caught,  the  striker 

the  favorite  outdoor  game,  both  of  town  and  of  the  baU  is  out ; 

cnnntrv      It   liwta   frnm     onrinff    HTl    fljitrrmn  «a  If  the  baU  be  struck  and  he  strike  it  again; 

couniry.     11   lasiS   irom    spring  .  nu    aPTUmn,        ^   j^  j^j^  wicket  is  knocked  off  before  he  can  ground  his 

though  chiefly  played  m  the  latter,  dependmg  bat  over  the  popping^  crease ; 

a  great  deal  on  the  weather,  as  it  requires  a      g.  KWP*rt<>fhis  dress  knock  tte 

j^,  „         1.J         i  ^  .28.  If  he  touch  or  take  the  ball,  except  at  the  request  or 

ory  sod,  as  well  as  freedom  from  any  present  the  opposite  party ; 

fall  of  rain.     The  essentials  for  playing  are  :  1,.  iSi.  if  he  stop  a  bail  by  anv  portion  of  his  person,  which 

the  bafl;  2,  thebat;  8,  the  wickets;  4,  a  ^^''^:^^;^c^]X^*^th»wict.tiUtH 

field  of  as  short  and  level'turf  as  can  be  obtain-  down  is  out 

fid      It !«;  Alan  wflll  to  have  a  line  of  29  feet  in        **•  No  runs  are  counted,  the  ball  being  caught 

«i,    K  IS  aiso  weu  lo  nave  a  une  qi  ^  j  leei  in       ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^    ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ,g  not  counted. 

length,  and  a  frame  of  wood  6  feet  ^  inches  by        2a  **  Lost  bail  ''being  called,  the  striker  is  allowed  6  runs: 

4  feet  for  measuring  the  ground  and  fixing  the  he  shall  have  ^1  that  he  has  run  if  there  are  more  than  6 

-L      %»  -t  •  jF  1.  •  *  before  calllnir  "lost  ball, 

bowhng  and  popping  creases,  a  tent  m  case  of        j^.  The  bowler  may  put  striker  out  if  before  delivery  the 

rain,  SCOrinir  OOOks,  gloves  and  leg  guards  to  striker  is  beyond  the  popping  crewe. 

«»JZ.^4.  *i»    u«*.;ia  AnAlA<4a  ^  A>af  VirvWilh^  t,r>A        80.  The  strikcr  shall  uot  Icave  Ws  wlckct  and rctum  to flu- 

profcect  the  hands  and  le^  ih  fast  bowling,  and  i^^ig  inniJSTafter  a^-ther  has  been  in  without  the  consent 

spiked  shoes  to  prevent  shppmg.— The  game  is  of  the  opposfto  party. 
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9L  No  snbstitata  Bb«u  be  allowed  withoat  the  consent  of  greatest  Bcore  is  the  winner.    Two  captains  are 

*^l8?^^S^miistaiweonaent«towli.tiaioe5ab.  ©hosen,  one  for  each  side,  generaUy  the  3  best 

■utQte  ma/  hayo.  Dowlers,  and  thej  choose  their  assBtants,  and 

wS  SS^^"^  ^'*^  ^"""^  *^  "^  "^  fieldsman  atop  the  ball  ^jj^  ^^j^  ^^  respective  nlaces  when  fielding. 

81  The  ball  baring  been  hit,  the  atriker  may  guard  hia  When  matches  are  made  Dctween  2  cloba,  the 

wicket  with  hia  bat,  or  any  part  of  his  body,  aaye  his  hand&  iqqq  m>0  selected  by  a  committee  from  each 

85.  The  wicket  keeper  shall  not  take  the  ball  Ibr  the  pur-  ^|„v      rfc««  1w^«,1a.  !«■  «  «r«A  ia  {nii;o*%zk««aal%lA 

pose  of  stamping  nnff  it  has  passed  the  wicket;  he  must  dnb.    One  bowler  at  a  time  IS  mdwpensable, 

not  more  till  the  ball  be  ont  of^e  bowler's  handsi  who  bOWJS  4  balls,  called  an  "^  OVer ;"  then  the 

I?:  ^  ISSS  ^^^S^^pS^^^  Tj«l«  of  thefieldew  w«dk  over  to  the  opposite 

8&  They  shall  allow  %  minutes  for  each  striker  to  como  Bide,  and  another  OYcr  of  4  baus  IS  dehvered 

In,  and  10  minutes  between  each  Inninss;  when  they  call  f^m  thcoppOfiite  Wicket  by  another  bowler.  For 

'^^iSJi^jS^o'St^^.S^^Cinde^  appealed  to  faat  bowling  the  men  are  stationed  as  follows : 

by  the  adreraariesL  ^      ,  Immediately  behind  the  wicket  is  the  wicket 

40.  If  one  of  the  bowler's  ibet  is  not  on  the  ground  behind  tft^n^-  wlinoA  ilnfcxr  U  \a  ii\  atnn  fhft  hall  ati  nfflrvi 

10  bowling  creas^  and  within  the  retnm  erease,  the  baU  so  Keeper,  wnoseauty  It  IS  tO  Stop  tne  DaU,  Ul  omoe 

Blivered  must  be  deoland  by  the  umpire ''no  balL"  of  no  little  labor  and  nsk,  f d;  whlch  tabular 


the 

41.  If  either  of  the  strikepi  run  a  short  run,  it  mnst  bo    sioTcs  and  Icfif  and  body  ira'ards  are  absolntelr 

called  by  umpire  **  one  short"  *       .      *      tt>  t.  •    a  ^t    '  "  t    ^  i_  j,\\. 

42.  No  umpire  shall  be  allowed  to  bet  required.    Behind  the  wicket  keeper  are  the 

48.  Noumi 
be  changed 
41  iJtei 


umpire,  but  with  the  consent  of  both  partiesi  may  long  stop  and  assistant ;  the  short  slip  is  in  ft 

4t  Aitel  i£"i,iw.™'rf-4  ban.  th.  mnpi»  ma.t  ell  ^<>  witt  and  on  tte  right  oi;  the  wiotet  keep- 

«*oyer ''  but  not  untu  the  ball  shaU  be  iinaUy  settled  in  the  er ;  the  long  slip  is  m  the  Same  line  farther  to 

'^if  *i,J®®P®''?  ^•°^-*    ,. «     V  M « .   *   *,       ;i  1.  the  riirht ;  t£e  leg  is  behind  and  to  the  left  of 

45.  The  umpire  must  call  « no  Ull  *  instantly  on  dellyery  Jr      ^rV  \  i         •*     *    v -j  iuv      i      JL/  ^- 

of  wide  baU  when  it  passes  the  strSer.  the  wicket  keeper ;  bchmd  the  bowler  and  on 

40.  The  players  who  go  in  seoond  shall  follow  their  in-  his  ]eft  is  the  lom?  field  of^  tO  the  bowler's 

S£Sli2St^}?Lr^^t^iJ^X-!?'?fiyr^  right  the  long  fleS  on;  to^the  right  of  the 

the  namber  shall  be  60  instead  of  sa  striker  are  the  mid  wicket,  cover  pomt,  ana 

to  b^S ?rS;t'^ tt,"SL*rtri£r  ^  ^.^ V''*^  point.    The  duty  of  these  is  merely  to  etoD  the 

Of    »   «r»  1.^  "8^  *^d  ^^7  **^^  ^^^  names  from  the  places 

.  ^     .V       v  ,f  I!f ,     "1^  K   ^  ,A  assigned.    There  are  2  kinds  of  bowling,  fast 

bo^n^i^'Ji^^^WeSh^inU^^^^  and  dow;  the  fiist  is  almost  alwavs«romid. 

and  leiE  stump.  handed  :'*   the  straight  underhand  balls   are 

.f5w?£.\  ™?°*'  ^  ^*  ^''"  ^^"^  ^"'**  ^"^  ^''**"*  *^*  nmch  more  easy  to  gaard ;  where,  however,  the 

BtriKer  to  a  run.  *^   ^t   .     .  ^     xi  •'        t^       •  y.  j»»jxt    ia 

&  When  the  striker  sfaaU  hit  the  balL  one  of  his  foet  must  ball  t  wists,  yxQ  matter  IS  mnch  more  dlfficalt. 

be  on  the  ground  and  behind  the  popping  crease,  otherwise  J^  roand-handed  bowling  the  ball  has  a  tum  on 

4  When  there  are  less  than  6  players  on  a  side,  neither  its  O wn  axis,  independent  of  its  forward  motion, 

byes  nor  oyerthrows  shall  be  allowed,  nor  shidi  the  striker  and  when  it  appears  as  if  numing  clear  of  the 

\"Tf"flSSJSn'S£??2.S"rith.bdi»ti»titd«u«<«  wicket,  it  yet  will  twist  imd_ take  the  onteido 

the  play  between  the  wicket  and  the  bowling  stump,  or  be-  Stamp.      Where  the  bowllng  IS  SloW,  and  there 

tween  the  bowling  stump  and  the  bounds.  is  but  little  hard  hittinff,  the  fielders  are  broaght 

6.  If  the  striker  has  made  one  run,  If  he  start  again  he  «.««»«  «*«*v*™ittxi5,wAv  **^?a«-«*«  v  i.       aT 

must  touch  the  bowling  stomp.  nearer  in,  to  get,  if  possible^  near  catcnes,  irom 


^f  Theb;>wierissubjecttothelawsofdoubiewicket  the  ktter  consistinjjof  tos^ lice, long  hc^^  half 

10.  Kot  more  than  one  minute  shall  be  allowed  between  volley;  and  groona;  balL    In  bowimg,  the  ball 

each  ball  shoold  be  ddivered  with  a  ran,  and  should  bo 

In  single  wicket  the  stamps  are  driven  into  the  held  with  the  seam  across,  so  that  the  ends  of 

groand,  sabject  to  the  laws  3  and  6  of  doable  tiie  fingers  toach  it — ^The  dress  of  a  cricketer  is 

wicket ;  in  front  a  popping  crease  is  marked  ofi^  almost  always  a  light  flannd  jadcet,  with  troa- 

as  in  law  5 ;  at  22  yards'  distance  a  bowling  sers  of  the  same,  or  of  white  aack ;  a  straw  hat 

stamp  is  fixed ;  a  bowling  crease  most  be  mark*  or  light  cap  is  generally  adopted ;  leg  guards 

ed  at  the  proper  distance,  as  in  law  4^  and  here  and  body  goards  are  used  in  batting  and  wicket 

the  bowler  mast  deliver  his  ball,  as  defined  by  keeping ;  and  cloves,  Oiford  shoes,  or  shoes 

laws  9, 10, 12, 18,  and  14.  The  game  is  defended  with  spiked  sol^  complete  the  arrangement, 
by  the  batsman,  or  striker,  who  stands  at  the       ORliXON^  French  funily  derived  from  the 

popping  crease.    The  attack  is  condacted  by  Piedmontesemlbes  who  emigrated  to  France  in 

the  other  side,  placed  in  the  field  according  to  the  16th  century.   I.  Loois  dbs  Balbes  db  Br&- 

their  nambers.-^Doable  wicket  asaaUy  consists  tok  db  OsiixoNy  the  hero  of  the  reigns  of  Henry 

of  2  sides  of  11  players  each ;  one  of  these  has  II.,  Francis  U.,  Charles  IX.,  Henry  III.,  and 

the  innings  by  lot  and  2  of  their  party  defend  HenrylV.,  bom  atMarsin Provence  in  1541,died 

the  wicket  with  tneur  bats.    By  the  other  side,  in  1616.  He  was  the  first  to  assume  the  name  of 

who  are  now  fielding,  the  attack  is  maintained ;  Orillon,  from  a  small  estate  of  that  name  situated 

if  the  bail  is  knocked  o£^  or  the  stamp  is  bowl-  in  the  present  department  of  Yauclase.  Having 

ed  oat  of  the  ground,  the  striker  is  out,  and  is  become  glorious  by  his  exploits,  the  name  was 

replaced  by  another  till  all  the  side  are  put  out  adopted  by  the  whole  family.    As  the  youngest 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ball  is  struck,  each  of  6  brothers,  he  was  destined  for  the  order  of 

ran  counts  one,  and  the  side  which  makes  the  the  knights  of  Malta,  studied  with  zeal  and  dili- 
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genoe  at  the  school  of  Avignon,  and  eagerly  The  chivalrio  bravery  of  Orillon.was  equalled 

porsned  bodily  and  chivalric  exercises.    Under  by  his  generosity,  which  prompted  him  even  to 

Francis  de  Lorraine,  doke  of  Quise,  he  completed  Pardon  an  attempt  at  his  own  assassination, 

his  edacation  as  a  warrior  and  cavalier  m  his  The  estates  of  the  family  were  inherited  by 

16th  year.    Under  the  command  of  the  dake  he  Thomas,  tiie  8d  of  ^e  brothers,  and  made  in 

was  the  first  on  the  walls  of  Calais,  which  had  the  4th  generation  a  duchy  by  Benedict  XIII. 

been  for  2  centuries  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  II.  The  2d  duke  of  OriUon  was  Louis,  bom  in 

and  was  now  taken  after  a  siege  of  8  days  (1558).  1718,  died  in  1796  at  Madrid.    Having  entered 

He  equally  distinguished  himself  at  the  capture  the  French  army  at  the  age  of  18,  he  fought  un- 

of  Guinee.    Adorod  for  his  extraordinary  brav-  der  Yillars  in  the  campaign  of  1783  in  It^y,  and 

ery  by  the  army,  he  was  presented  by  his  com-  distinguished  himself  in  Germany.  Entering  the 

-tnaoder,  the  duke  of  Guise,  to  Henry  H.,  as  the  Spani^  service  in  1762,  he  conquered  Minorca 

dnef  instrument  of  his  victories,  and  richly  re-  (1782),  and  was  rewarded  by  the  title  of  duke 

warded  by  numerous  clerical  estates,  it  being  of  Mahon,  and  became  captain-general  of  the 

St  that  period  customary  in  France  to  bestow  provinces  of  Valencia  and  Murcia.  BisMSmoires 

benefices  on  laymen,  to  be  managed  for  their  (Paris,  1791)  contain  many  partictdars  valued 

benefit  by  members  of  the  clergy.    In  the  en-  by  men  of  military  science.    HI.  Louis  An* 

suing  civil  wars  of  France  he  served  aoainst  toirb  FsAHgois  db  Pauls  db  Cbuxon,  duke  of 

the  Huguenots,  defeating  the  conspiracy  of  Am-  Mahon  and  grandee  of  Spain,  son  of  the  preced- 

boise^  formed  against  the  Guises  (1660).  and  ing,  bom  in  1775,  died  in  1882.    Made  a  colonel 

fight^in  the  battles  of  Rouen,  Dreux,  St  Denis,  in  the  Spanish  army  at  the  age  of  15,  he  was 

Jamae,  Monoontour,  and  St  Jean  d^Angdly.  captured  with  his  re^ment  on  the  invaMon  of 

As  a  knipht  of  Malta  he  fought  under  Don  John  France  in  1794.  After  the  peace  he  served,  with 

d  Austria  at  Lepanto,  agaihst  the  Turks  (1571),  the  permission  of  his  government,  as  volunteer 

was  wounded,  and  sent  with  the  news  of  the  under  Moreau ;  then  again  in  Spain,  where  he 

victory  to  Charles  IX.  of  France,  and  Pope  Pius  became  commander  of  a  division,  governor  of 

y.    Already  called  "  the  brave  "  by  the  court  Tortosa,  and  in  1807  captain-general  of  Guipuz- 

of  France,  and  '*  the  man  without  fear  "  by  the  coa,  Alava,  and  Biscay,  in  which  capacity  he 

army,  he  became  the  object  of  general  admira-  Mthfully  guurded  the  northern  fortresses  against 

tion.    He  now  had  his  first  duel  with  Bussy  the  generals  of  Napoleon,  until  he  was  expressly 

d^Amboise,  who,  meeting  him  in  the  street,  asked  commanded  by  the  king,  who  r^ected  his  warn- 

bim  han^tily :  '*  What  is  the  hour  ?"  and  was  ings,  to  surrender  them  to  the  French.  After  the 

answered:    '^The  hour  of  your  death P*     He  fall  of  the  Bourbons  he  swore  allegiance  to  Jo- 

afterward  saved  the  life  of  Bussy,  and  won  seph,  brother  of  Napoleon^  and  was  made  lieu- 

his  firiendship.  He  took  no  part  in  the  massacre  tenant-general  of  the  Spanish  army,  and  succes- 

ci  St  Bartholomew's  (1572),  which  he  free-  sively  captain-general  of  Navarre^  Toledo,  and 

ly  condemned  though  he  continued  to  serve  Onenca.    Proscribed  by  the  returmng  Bourbons 

against  the  Huguenots.  '  The  duke  of  Aigou,  in  1814,  he  fled  to  France,  where  he  remained, 

brother  of  the  king,  having  been  elected  king  and  received  the  titie  of  lieutenant-general.  Of 

of  Poland  (1578)  after  the  extinction  of  the  tiie2  sons  of  his  brother,  F£lix  Doboth^b^  who 

boose  of  Jagtello,  he  followed  him  to  that  waspeerof  France,  and  died  in  1820,  one  served 

oountoy  through  Gennany,  where  he  defended  under  the  restoration,  in  the  army,  and  as  peer 

his  dignity  against  the  insults  of  the  irritated  of  France,  the  other  under  Napoleon  and  the 

Ftotestants,  and  on  his  flight  thence,  when  he  restoration. 

EQcoeeded  as  Henry  HI.  to  the  tiirone  of  France.  CRIMEA^  a  peninsula  forming  the  southern 

On  his  return  he  was  distinguished  with  new  extremity  of  the  Russian  empire  in  Europe.    It 

honors  by  the  cities  of  Yenice  and  Lyons.  When,  extends  between  lat  44^  and  46^  N.  and  long, 

after  the  battie  of  Ooutras  (158*0,  Henry  HI.  82"^  and  87"^  £. ;  greatest  extent  from  £.  to  W. 

openly  commenced  hostilities  against  the  league,  190  m.,  from  K.  to  S.  128  m. ;  area  about  8,000 

and  the  states  assembled  at  Blois  decreed  tibe  sq.  m.    This  peninsula  is  connected  with  the 

asBasBination  of  tiie  duke  of  Guise,  who  had  fol-  main  body  of  the  empire  bv  the  narrow  isth- 

lowed  his  father  in  the  leadership  of  the  Oaflio-  mus  of  Perekop,  the  breadtn  of  which  is  less 

lies,  the  monarch  offered  Orillon  the  honor  of  than  5  m.    Though  only  the  260th  part  of  £u- 

kilfing'  the  duke,  which  he  refbsed.    He  after-  ropean  Russia,  the  Crimea,  in  consequence  of  its 

ward  fought  for  the  king  a^nst  the  league,  geographical,  commercial  and  strat^etical  posi- 

and.  after  the  assassination  of  Henry  HI.,  served  tion,  is  one  of  the  most  important  divisions  of 

with  equal  fidelity  the  new  king,.  Henry  lY.  the  empire,  commanding  as  it  does  the  naviga- 

The  baUJe  of  Ivry  (1590)  ended  his  services  in  tion  of  the  Black  sea.    It  has  a  coast  line  of  550 

the  dvil  wars.     Henry  lY..  who  called  him  m.    Along  its  N.  E.  shore  there  extends  a  long 

*'the  brave  of  the  brave.'^  said:    *'I  have  andnarrowinlet  of  the  sea  of  Azof,  from  which 

aever  feared  any  but  Orillon  ;V   and  wrote  it  is  separated  by  a  tongue  of  land,  or  rather  a 

to  him  after  the  battle  of  Arques:   '^  Hang  sand  bar,  about  70  m.  in  length  and  1  to  1  j  m. 

yoonel^   Grillon;  we   have  conquered  with-  in  breadth.    This  inlet  is  so  shallow  that  in 

out  you.''    Li  the  war  against  Spain,  Orillon  some  places  it  has  tiie  appearance  of  a  morass, 

VB8  active  again.    The  peace  of  oavoy  ended  and  its  very  name  (Sivaah,  or  Putrid  sea)  indi- 

lus  militaty  career,  when  he  retired  to  Avignon,  cates  its  general  aspect.    The  eastern  part  of  the 

▼01*  TI.- 
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Orimea  fonm  a  minor  peninsoU,  stretdung  ketofMoecow.   All  the  varioofl  kinds  of  grain, 
eastward  to  the  atrait  of  Yenikale,  the  Gimme-  indading  maize,  also  peas,  hemp,  and  tobaooo^ 
rian  Bosporos  of  the  ancients.  While  the  K.  por-  are  grown  in  the  fields ;  olives,  melons,  water- 
tion  of  the  peoingola  is  only  a  oontinnadon  of  melons,  gonrds,  ononmbers,  in  gardens ;  quinces, 
the  steppes  of  S.  Russia,  barren,  cheerless,  and  plums,  peadies,  apricots,  cherries,  mulberries, 
swept  by  chilling  winds,  the  S.  portion,  sloping  walnnts.  hazlenuts,  chestnuts,  are  among  the 
from  a  mountain  chain  whidi  stretches  from  Se-  yeffetable  products  of  the  Orimea.   Of  wild  ani- 
bastopol  to  Eifia  as  a  barrier,  ei^foys  a  semi-  mals,  only  deer,  wolves,  badgers,  foxes,  hares, 
tropical  climate  and  a  great  richness  and  variety  weasels,  and  jerboas  are  found;  camels  are 
of  ve^tation.    Hence  the  K  portion  has  from  employed  on  tiie  northern  steppes,  where  also 
time  immemorial  been  occupied  by  nomadic  buboes  and  oxen,  sheep  and  goats,  are  raised, 
tribes,  eking  oat  a  scanty  subsistence  by  cattle-  The  horses  of  the  Orimea  are  more  remark- 
raising  ;  while  on  the  S.  dope  higher  forms  of  able  for  activity  and  intelligence  than  beau- 
culture  have  been  developed  by  tiie  Greeks,  the  ty.    The  birds  most  common  are  crows,  owls, 
Genoese,  the  Tartus.  ana  the  Rusdans,  sucoes-  thrushes^  blackbirds,  partridges,  qudls,-  king- 
sivdy.    There  is  omy  a  comparatively  narrow  fishers,  pigeons,  and  poultry,  geese,  swana  ducks, 
bdt  of  arable  soil  on  the  northern  slope,  and  on  teals,  gulls.    Among  the  insects,  the  hideous 
this  belt  the  most  important  towns  are  dtuated,  ranavariabUiSj  scorpions,  tarantula  spiders,  and 
snch  as  Sebastopol,  Bakhtohissarai  (the  old  capi-  scolopendras  may  be  mentioned.  Bees  are  abon- 
tal  of  the  Tartar  mlera),  Simferopol,  StaroiErym,  dant;  so  are  fidi  on  the  coast,  but  not  in  the 
andKarasoo-Bazar.  Tothenortnwardofthisbdt  rivers.    The  production  of  grain  increased  from 
extends  the  st^pe,  its  monotony  rdieved  only  by  850,000  quarters  in  1841  to  850,000  in  1851. 
numerous  herds  of  cattle  and  thousands  of  cranes,  Agriculture  is  most  developed  in  the  district  of 
storks,  and  gulls,  swarming  around  the  salt-  Berdiansk,  peopled*  by  foreign  settlers.     The 
water  lagoons  and  nuurshes.  The  mountain  chain  Crimea  possessed  in  1851  about  2,000,000  sheep, 
(Jaila),  mentioned  before,  appears  to  be  a  west-  hdf  of  which  were  fine-wooled,  85,700  horses, 
em  continuation  of  the  Oauoasua,  from  which  it  and  248,260  homed  cattle.    The  sdt  manu&o- 
is  separated  only  by  the  strait  of  TenUcale.    Li  ture  is  monopolized  by  government;  the  most 
theXchatir-dagh,  or  Tent  mountain  (theTrapezus  celebrated  salt  mines  are  those  of  Perekop  and 
or  Table  mountain  of  the  ancients),  it  attains  to  Eupatoria.   -  The  number  of  vines  increased 
an  devation  of  5,051  feet  above  the  levd  of  the  from  6,929,600  in  1882  to  85,577,000  in  1848 : 
sea,  and  terminates  to  l^e  sontiiward  of  Sebas-  and  the  entire  vintage  of  the  Crimea  amounted 
topol  in  the  promontory  called  Crion  Metopon  in  1851  to  about  8,500,000  gallons.    The  Crimean 
(Ram^s  Face)  by  the  Greeks,  and  Al  Burnn  (Holy  wines  which  are  exported  are  generally  of  a  sec- 
Cape)  by  the  Tartars.    The  8.  coast,  to  which  ondary  quality,  and  are  chiefly  used  for  mixing 
Hie  prindpal  chain  sends  several  small  branch-  with  other  wines.  The  vineyards  of  Prince  Wo- 
es, is  exceedingly  picturesque  in  appearance,  ronzoffare  highly  esteemed,  and  yield  a  sparkling 
Wherever  the  dope  of  the  nUlsides  is  not  too  wine,  something  like  champagne.   The  principal 
steep,  they  are  covered  with  vineyards  and  the  articles  of  export  are  sdt^  wine,  honey,  wax, 
country  houses  of  the  rich;  the  vdleys,  watered  leather,  hides,  wool,  lamb  skinsy  and  morocco 
by  numerous  small  streams,  are  carefully  culti-  leather ;  and  an  active  transit  tra^e  exists,  com, 
vated  and  produce  rich  crops  of  grain  and  fruit ;  seeds,  tallow,  tobaccou  and  silk  being  brought 
the  mountains  abound  in  valuable  timber.    The  here  for  barter  with  European,  and  especially 
N.  steppe,  on  the  other  hand,  is  almost  entirely  Russian  manufacturers. — The  population  of  the 
destitute  of  fresh-water  springs  and  rivers,  and  peninsula  is  a  mixture  of  the  Greek,  Italian, 
its  soil  is  generally  impr^nat<^  wi&  salt — The  Tartar,  and  Slavonian  nationalitiea.    There  are, 
2  principd  rivers  of  the  Crimea  are  the  Sdghir,  beside,  Armenians,  Caraite  Jews,  Greeks,  gyp- 
which  vises  fi^om  a  cavern  near  Simferopol,  at  des,  and  also  9  German  colonies  established  in 
the  northern  foot  of  the  Tohatir-dagh,  and  emp-  1804-%  and  reinforced  in  1816-^17  by  1,400 
ties  into  the  Putrid  sea,  and  its  tributary,  the  Swabian  funiUes,  but  numbering  at  present  only 
£arasoo  (Black  Water),  which  rises  from  the  about  1,800.    The  Tartars  ^Mohammedans),  in 
same  mountain  a  little  further  £.    Of  the  small-  former  times  so  numerous  tnat  they  were  able 
er  streams,  tiiie  Alma,  ranning  a  little  N.  of  Se-  to  muster  100,000  warriors,  still  constitute  the 
bastopol  fix>m  E.  to  W.,  has  become  widely  prindpd  part  of  the  population,  the  entire  num- 
known  by  the  battle  fought  on  its  ba^  Sept.  ber  of^  which  is  j^ven  at  200,000.— The  Crimea, 
20^  1854.-— The  climate  of  the  Crimea  is  satu-  with  a  part  of  the  province  of  Taurida,  was 
bnous  and  delightful  in  the  springtime,  but  ir-  acquired  by  Russia  toward  the  end  of  the  18th 
regular  and  generally  very  hot  in  summer,  a  century.    Its  aboriginal  inhabitants,  the  Cim- 
temperature  of  100°  F.  being  quite  common,  merians,  having  been  driven  out  bv  other  Scy- 
The  autumn  is  considered  unhealtiiy,  fever  and  thians,  left  only  a  small  renmant  (the  Tauri)  in 
ague  prevailing  at  that  time  of  the  year  in  the  mountdn  recesses,  and  from  them  the  an- 
the  lowlands.    In  winter  the  weather  is  often  dent  name  of  the  country,  Tauria  or  Chersone- 
extremdy  severe,  more  so  tiian  in  most  other  sus  Taurica,  was  derived.    It  was  odebrated  by 
parts  of  Europe  in  the  same  latitude.     The  the  legends  of  Iphigenia  and  Orestes ;  was  the 
apples  raised' in  the  southem  Crimea  are  ex-  d^ef  possession  of  the  Greek  kingdom  of  the 
cellent,  and  command  high  prices  in  the  mar-  Bosporus ;  was  hdd  under  Roman  protection, 
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vA  wnbaomeMf  eohqnered  by  iihe  barbarian  break  tbe  aggregaive  foroe  of  the  extemy.  The 
tribes  which  invaded  the  eastern  proviDces  of  trenches  liaving  been  driven  so  near  Ihe  Rns- 
the  Roman  empire.  Early  in  the  middle  ages  «ian^efensive  works  that  another  assault  oonld 
it  belonged  to  the  Byzantine  empire.  Toward  be  ventured,  the  final  bombardment  was  opened 
&e  end  of  the  ISdi  oentury  the  Genoese  and  Ye-  Sept  6,  and  lasted  for  8  days.  On  Sept.  S  the 
netians  obtained  a  foothold.  Eafib  and  Cherson  Malakoff  and  Redan  were  stormed  and  taken 
▼ere  established  by  the  former,  Tana  by  the  by  the  allies  after  a  desperate  struggle.  The 
latter.  The  Tartars  overran  the  peninsula  in  the  Russians,  after  having  blown  np  their  exten- 
ISth  century,  and  maintained  their  rule  for  more  sive  fortifications  on  the  southern  shore  of  the 
than  200  years,  when  they  became  subject  to  the  harbor,  retreated  to  the  north  side,  which  the 
Ottomans.  Still  aU  their  municipal  institutions  allies  never  seriously  attempted  to  oonquer. 
were  left  undisturbed  by  the  conquerors,  who  The  latter,  having  destroyed  the  costly  docks, 
even  allowed  the  Tartars  to  retain  their  own  arsenals,  and  ship  yards  of  Sebastopol,  remained 
Ubans  (princes),  though  as  vassals  of  the  sultan,  inactive  in  their  camp,  and,  with  the  exception 
In  the  latter  portion  of  the  17th  century  the  Rus-  of  the  capture  and  sack  of  Kertoh  on  the'  Strait 
dans  began  to  covet  the  Crimea,  «dA  in  ITTI  they  of  Yenikale,  no  further  feats  of  arms  were  ao- 
sueceeded  so  &r  as  to  wrest  it  from  Turkey  and  oomplisbed.  The  forces  of  the  allies  were  with- 
dothe  it  with  a  nominal  national  independence,  drawn  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1855.  In 
In  1788  the  khan  Shahin  Gherai,  having  been  the  latter  part  of  1858^  two  brothers  of  the  em- 
expelled  from  the  Crimea  by  the  anti-Russian  peror  made  a  tour  of  mspection  in  the  Crimea, 
party,  ceded  his  country  to  Russia,  and  in  1784  and  it  was  rumored  that  it  was  the  intention 
tbe  peninsula  and  its  adjoining  provinces  were  of  the  government  to  establii^  a  city  like  Se- 
aanexed  to  the  empire.  The  peninsula  is  di-  bastopol  at  or  near  the  strait  of  Tenikale. — On 
vided  into  4  districts:  Simferopol,  Feodosia,  April  10,  1856,  Col.  Munro  exhibited  in  the 
Yalta,  and  Eupatoria.  The  capital,  Simferopol,  London  society  of  antiquaries  a  great  number 
has  only  8,600  inhabitants,  and  has  lost  aJl  ves-  of  relics  discovered  beneath  a  spot  between 
tigee  of  its  former  splendor  as  tiie  residence  of  Balaklava  and  Sebastopol  which  had  been  used 
the  Tartar  khans.  It  had  been  outgrothi  by  throughout  the  war  as  the  provision  depot  of 
Sebastopol  before  the  destruction  of  that  place  the  English  camp.  The  &*st  intunation  of  the 
in  1855,  and  by  Eupatoria  (Kozlov),  Bakhtchis-  antiquities  was  the  turning  up  of  a  coin  of  Ro- 
sarai,  Feodosia,  and  Kertch.  The  latter,  the  manus,  and  at  length  an  oblong  enclosure  was 
old  Panticc^[MBum,  is  almost  the  only  town  in  cleared  out  measuring  150  feet  by  98,  having  at 
Bnsma  that  is  built  entirely  of  stone ;  its  popu-  one  end  a  circular  form  and  walls  10  feet  in 
laden  amounts  to  about  10,000  souls.  Karasoo-  thickness,  comprising  a  Cyclopean  widl  and  an 
bazar,  situate  to  the  N.K  of  Simferopol  and  con-  inner  wsJl  of  wrought  mosonry.  These  re- 
taining about  15.000  inhabitants,  is  the  principal  muns  are  supposed  to  be  those  of  a  temple, 
seat  of  what  little  industry  the  Crimea  can  boast  dating  from  400  to  200  B.  C.  Beside  a  beauti- 
o£ — ^The  Crimea  was,  in  1854  and  1855,  the  prin-  ful  small  female  head  in  terra  cotta,  presumed 
dpal  theatre  of  the  war  between  the  allied  west-  to  be  Astarte  or  some  other  divini^,  which 
em  powers  and  Russia.  The  armies  of  the  allies  has  been  presented  to  the  queen  of  England, 
effected  a  landing  at  the  bay  of  Eupatoria,  Sept.  16  vases  and  fragments  of  pottery,  glass  beads, 
14, 1854.  On  their  southward  march  toward  fibules,  spear  heads,  and  other  antiquities,  were 
Sebastopol  they  encountered  the  Russian  forces,  discovered  on  the  same  occasion  in  the  Crimea, 
commanded  by  Prince  Mentchiko£^  on  the  banks  On  Dec.  5,  1856,  Dr.  Duncan  McFherson,  who 
of  the  Alma.  A  bloody  battle  was  fought  (Sept  had  officiated  as  inspector-general  of  hospitals 
80),  in  which  the  Russians  were  compelled  to  of  the  Turkish  contingent,  gave  before  the 
retreat.  On  Sept.  25  the  British  forces  seized  same  society  a  description  of  the  excavations 
Balaklava,  and  on  Oct  9  the  regular  siege  conducted  under  his  care,  on  the  site  of  Pante- 
of  the  southern  portion  of  Sebastopol  com-  capssum  and  the  Mons  mithridates,  in  the  im- 
menced,  the  Russians  having  sunk  vessels  in  tbe  mediate  vicinity  of  Kertch ;  and  has  since  pub- 
entrance  to  the  harbor  and  thus  rendered  the  lished  a  splendid  illustrated  work  in  folio,  with 
city  unassailable  by  maritime  force.  On  Oct  drawings  of  tombs  and  other  relics,  including 
25  and  Nov.  5,  the  Russians  vainly  attempted  some  curiously  constructed  chambers.  Many 
to  annihilate  the  besieging  forces  in  the  bat-  of  these  antiquities  have  eince  been  deposited  in 
ties  of  Balaklava  and  Inkermann,  but  afterward  the  British  museum. 

confined  themselves  munly  to  the  defensive,  CRIMINAL  LAW.     This  branch  of  juris- 

their  frequent  sorties  being  intended*  more  to  prudence  is  tlie  earliest  in  development,  but  the 

barasB  and  retard  the  siege  than  to  relieve  the  latest  to  be  reduced  to  a  rational  and  consistent 

plaoe  definitively.  Among  these  conflicts  some  system.    Tbe  predominance  of  penal  laws  may 

aasnmed  almost  the  character  of  regular  field  be  seen  in  the  early  le^lation  of  every  nation, 

battles;  for  instance,  an  unsuccessful  attack  of  The  reason  is,  that  in  a  rude  state  c^  sodety 

the  Frcaich  npon  a  new  redoubt  (Feb.  28, 1856),  personal  violence  is  the  most  pressing  subject 

their  first  assault  npon  the  Malakoff  and  Redan  for  which  laws  are  required.    Laws  are  accord- 

(Juae  18),  and  the  battle  of  the  Tchemaya  (Aug.  ingly  enacted  for  the  emergency,  and,  as  might 

16),  in  which  the  Russians,  numbering  50,000  be  expected,  having  reference  to  the  immediate 

io&Dtty  and  6,000  cavalry,  made  a  last  effort  to  occasion,  they  partake  rather  of  blind  popu- 
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lar  impiihe  than  the  oalm  deliberation  of  lesis-  teristlo  of  the  early  administration  of  orimlnal 
lative  wisdom;  not  that  the  laws  are  in  fact  law,  viz.:  the  comparative  disregard  of  the  rules 
dictated  by  the  will  of  the  people,  but  the  legis-  of  evidence.    The  fS&ct  of  being  charged  with  a 
lators  themselves  are  under  the  inflaence  of  the  crime,  especiaUy  if  there  be  some  strong  drcmn- 
same  prejudices  that  actuate  the  popular  mind,  stance  of  suspicion,  naturally  induces  a  preiu- 
The  consequence  is,  that  excessive  severity  at  dice  against  the  accused.    He  is  deemed  guutj 
first  prevails,  which  in  the  course  of  time  is  until  he  proves  himself  innocent;  contrary  to 
meliorated  by  evasion  of  the  laws,  and  the  con-  the  more  humane  axiom  of  a  later  a^,  that  a 
trary  extreme  of  undue  laxity  has  in  many  man  is  to  be  deemed  innocent  until  he  is  proved 
instances  succeeded.    The  latter  effect  can  be  to  be  gnllty.    The  very  atrodty  of  the  crime 
guarded  against  only  by  a  timely  revision  of  of  whidi  a  man  is  accused  is  an  aggravation  of 
the  laws,  a^  an  accommodation  of  them  to  the  popular  pr^udice^  and  in  a  semi-civilized  corn- 
more  humane  views  resulting  from  an  advance  monity  is  almost  equivalent  to  condenmation. 
of  civilization.    But,  as  we  wall  have  occasion  The  patient  investigation  of  a  case,  the  careful 
to  ^ow  more  particularly  in  the  course  of  this  weighing  of  all  the  evidence,  particularly  that 
article,  the  practicsJ  wisdom  required  for  such  which  is  derived  firom  circumstances,  and  the 
a  revision  is  the  very  latest  growth  of  civiliza-  impartial  judgment  unswayed  by  popular  ex- 
tion,  and  belongs  to  the  highest  branch  of  po-  citement  or  the  exacerbated  passion  <^  the  in- 
litical  science.    It  has  indeed  been  erroneously  jured  party,  belong  to  a  more  advanced  stage  of 
supposed  that  criminal  law  is  extremely  simple  civilization  and  Jurisprudence.   Illustrations  of 
as  compared  with  the  laws  relating  to  property,  the  foregoing  remarks  will  be  found  in  the  penal 
This  idea  has  grown  out  of  the  fact  that  legis-  laws  of  nations  the  most  celebrated  for  their 
lation  respecting  crimes  has  by  necessity  been  legislation.    The  laws  of  Draco,  which  on  ao- 
oalled  for  when  as  yet  the  state  of  society  was  count  of  their  undiscriminating  severity  were 
nnsettied.     Laws  were  made  for   individual  said  to  have  been  written  in  blood,  are  not  to 
cases,  and  by  consequence  were  destitute  of  be  deemed  the  mere  expression  of  the  cruel 
sound  legal  discrimination;  yet  by  long  use,  and  heart  of  the  le^slator,  but  rather  the  reflection 
for  want  of  tiie  capacity  required  for  system-  .  of  the  sanguinary  disposition  of  the  Athenian 
atic  review  and  amendment,  they  have  become  people  at  uiat  period.    So  the  decemvirs  who 
fixed  in  all  their  incongruity.    This  irregular  prepared  (perhaps   merely  compiled)  the  12 
character  of  criminal  laws  is  not  peculiar  to  one  tables  did  not  declare  crimes  nor  impose  pen- 
or  a  few  nations,  but  is  observable  in  aH  systems  alties  abhorrent  to  the  popular  disposition,  but 
of  jurisprudence  which  have  not  in  a  later  and  rather  were  actuated  by  the  same  impulses 
more  mature  age  undergone  revision.    Hence  and  prejudices  which  prevailed  in  the  minds  of 
criminal  law  has  more  a  statutory  or  positive  the  people.    It  was  not  indeed  a  democratic 
character  than  the  more  gradually  developed  Influence,  for  some  provisions  were  made  ex- 
system  of  laws  affecting  property.    In  the  ab-  preasly  for  the  support  of  patrician  power  over 
sence  of  general  principles  and  of  all  harmo-  the  plebeian  commonalty;  but,  allowing  a  certain 
nizing  method,  each  statute  or  provision  of  law  degree  of  discrimination  in  the  estimation  of 
is  isolated,  distinct,  and  positive,  and  therefore  crimes  as  affecting  one  or  the  other  class  politi- 
precludes  all  reasoning  by  analogy  and  all  mod-  caUy,  the  code  of  the  decemvirs  may  be  as- 
iflcation  for  the  sake  of  conformity  to  the  sumed  to  be  a  fair  expression  of  the  temper  of 
changing  circumstances  of  society.   So  far,  then,  the  Boman  people.     Upon  analvsis  of  these 
criminal  law  may  be  said  to  be  simple^  inasmudi  celebrated  laws,  all  the  defects  which  we  have 
as  each  statute  is  the  law  of  the  particular  case  specified  as  incident  to  early  legislation  become 
referred  to,  and  there  can  be  no  expan^on  or  re-  apparent  The  penal  largely  predominates  over 
production  by  analogy.    Yet  there  are  prind-  the  civil,  and  in  respect  to  crimes  and  their 
pies  applicable  to  this  branch  of  the  law,  which  penalties  there  is  an  absence  of  what  we  should 
ma^,  in  like  manner  as  the  elementary  rules  of  deem  a  just  discrimination  respecting  the  rela- 
civil  law,  be  developed  into  a  harmonious  sys-  tive  measure  of  crimes  and  the  punishment  dne 
tem.    Another  peculiarity  of  criminal  law,  or  to  each,  and  there  is  a  want  oi  due  regard  to 
rather  of  its  administration  at  an  early  period,  motives  or  other  palliative  incidents.     Muti- 
is  the  want  of  discrimination  as  to  the  palliative  lation  of  the  person  was  punished  by  the  re- 
circumstances  of  crime.    Motives  are  compara-  taliatory  infliction  of  the  same  injury  upon  the 
tively  littie  considered  in  early  penal  laws,  or  wrong  doer.    A  false  witness  was  to  be  throvm 
in  the  judicial  proceedings  founded  upon  them,  headlong  from  the  capitol.    The  killing  of  a 
Gibboirs  remark,  that  '^  the  life  or  death  of  man,  or  making  use  of  mi^cal  words  to  hurt 
a  citizen  is  determined  with  less  caution  and  him,  or  tiie  preparing  of  poison  for  him,  or  giv- 
delay  than  the  most  ordinary  question  of  cove-  ing  it  to  him,  were  subject  alike  to  the  penalty 
nant  or  inheritance,'^  is  true  omy  of  a  jurispru-  of  death.    A  parricide  was  adjudged  to  be  sewa 
deuce  which  has  retained  its  early  crude  legis-  up  in  a  sack  and  thrown  into  the  river ;  the  ad- 
lation   respecting  crimes  without  subsequent  dltion  to  the  contents  of  the  sack  of  a  cook,  a 
revision.    To  a  considerable  extent  this  was  the  viper,  a  dog,  and  an  ape,  were  the  fanciful  de- 
state  of  the  English  criminal  law  at  the  time  vices  of  those  who  executed  the  law,  and  not 
Gibbon  wrote,  but  it  has  since  that  time  under-  prescribed  by  the  law  itself,  though  in  the  In- 
gone  a  radical  change.    There  is  a  third  charao-  stitutes  of  Justinian  they  appear  as  if  the  wbolo 
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had  been  oriffinally  so  enacted.  Slander  by  sionally,  as  in  the  case  of  patron  and  client.  It 
words  or  denunatory  verses  was  punished  by  was  a  peonliarity  of  the  Roman  criminal  law 
beating  with  a  dnb,  and  the  authorities  cited  by  that,  l^owever  mUd  it  became  in  respect  to 
Gibbon  seem  to  prove  that  the  punishment  ex-  free  citizens,  it  was  enforced  against  slaves 
tended  to  deal^  This  was  nndonbtedlyapolit-  and  foreigners  with  all  the  stringency  of  its 
ical  law,  intended  in  the  first  instance  for  the  andent  severity.— rThe  laws  of  the  Gfermanic 
protection  of  the  decemvirs  themselves  against  nations  equally  illustrate  the  propositions  above 
any  rude  complaint  by  the  people.  It  renudned,  stated,  and  especidly  the  absence  of  all  dassi- 
however,  unrepealed,  though,  like  other  enact-  fication  of  crimes,  and  the .  disproportion  of 
m^ta,  probably  unexecuted,  except  for  tyran-  penalties  to  the  different  degrees  of  moral  tur- 
nical  purposes.  The  treading  down  of  another's  pitude.  The  Salic  law  contained  848  penal 
oorn  nda  at  night  was  punished  with  death;  articles,  and  only  65  on  all  other  suljects.  Of 
but  the  cutting  down  of  trees,  whatever  might  the  penal  laws,  150  related  to  cases  of  robbery, 
be  the  value,  was  subject  to  a  mere  fine  of  25  74  of  which  referred  to  the  stealing  of  animals ; 
poftnds  of  brass.  But  the  most  apt  illustration  cases  of  violence  against  the  person  were  the 
of  the  irrational  severity,  of  these  laws  was  the  subjects  of  118  artides,  of  which  80  related  to 
treatment  of  an  insolvent  debtoi^  who,  without  mutilation  of  the  person,  and  24  to  violence 
any  other  imputation  of  fraud  than  the  fact  of  against  women.  The  want  of  generalization  is 
owing  the  debt  and  not  having  naid  it,  could  be  noticed  by  Guizot,  as  proving  defect  of  intel- 
taken  home  by  the  creditor  .ana  kept  60  days,  lectual  devdopment  and  the  precipitation  of 
fettered  with  irons  not  exceeding  15  pounds  in  the  legidator  in  enacting  laws :  *^  Every  case  of 
weight;  at  the  end  of  which  time,  if  the  debt  robbery,  of  violence  in  the  very  fact,  is  taken 
remained  unpaid,  he  could  be  brought  before  hold  of  in  order  to  immediatdy  inflict  a  penalty; 
.file  people  on  8  market  days,  on  the  last  of  and  there  was  no  idea  but  of  adding  a  new 
whidi  his  body  could  be  cut  into  pieces  accord-  artide  of  law  whenever  a  new  crime  was  com- 
ing to  the  number  of  creditors,  or,  if  they  pre-  mitted,  however  trifling  its  difference  from 
ferred,  he  could  be  sold  into  foreign  slavery,  those  which  had  been  already  provided  for." 
The  excessive  severity  of  a  law  defeats  Uie  very  Yet  these  laws  present  the  same  contrast  that 
object  had  in  view  in  enacting  it.  ^^  The  crim-  we  have  seen  in  the  Roman,  in  the  mildness  of 
iniu  code  of  the  decemvirs,"  says  Gibbon,  "was  the  penalties  inflicted  upon  free  men,  and  the 
abolished  by  the  himianity  of  accusers,  witness-  cruelty  of  the  nunishments  to  which  the  slaves, 
es,  and  judges;  and  impunity  became  tJie  conse-  and  even  bond  la]K>rers  (colani),  yrere  subject, 
qnence  of  immoderate  rigor."  Magistrates  were  Oomposition  (w^hrgeld  or  iDidrigeld)^  a  pecu- 
prohibited  from  inflicting  on  a  free  citizen  any  niary  mulct,  was  the  penalty  enforced  upon  a 
capital  or  even  corporal  punishment.  All  cases  free  man,  varying  in  amount  with  the  atrocity, 
affecting  Uie  life  or  liberty  of  a  Roman  citizen  of  the  offence  ;  but  upon  slaves  and  laborers, 
were,  by  the  laws  of  the  12  tables,  to  be  tried  tortures  and  death  were  freely  inflicted.  Similar 
by  the  comiUa  eenturiata.  The  multiplication  .  provisions  were  contained  in  the  laws  of  the 
of  these  cases  led  to  the  giving  power  annually  Kipuarian  Franks,  the  Burgundians,  and  tiie 
to  the  prsators  to  sit  in  judgment  on  state  of-  Anglo-Saxons.  It  was,  howeveo*,  understood 
I  fences,  with  a  certain  number  of  judges  drawn  that  the  injured  party  had  a  right  to  refuse 
from  the  rolls  of  dtizens ;  and  new  protors  composition,  and  to  seek  satisfaction  by  his 
were  appointed  with  spedal  powers  for  the  trial  own  hand ;  which  last  alteiftiati ve  was  regulated 
of  offences  relating  oidy  to  individuals.  There  by  certain  rules,  and  hence  received  the  desig- 
was  a  general  amelioration  of  the  laws  by  the  naticm  of  judicial  combat.  This  was  a  peculiar 
operation  of  these  different  provisions.  As  feature  of  the  Germanic  law,  and  was  not  con- 
tbere  was  no  arrest  until  sentence  had  been  fined  to  criminal  cases,  but  became  a  common 
pronounced,  the  judgment  could  be  evaded  by  mode  of  deciding  questions  of  fact  even  in  civil 
going  into  voluntary  exile,  and  the  interdiction  suits ;  and  the  right  was  reciprocal,  that  is  to  say, 
of  fee  and  water  (t.  s,  exile)  became  the  ex-  either  party  had  the  right  to  call  the  other  to  a 
treme  limit  of  Judidal  severity  even  upon  con-  decision  of  the  controversy  by  combat.  So  either 
viction  in  capnal  casea  A  new  administration  party  had  the  right  to  challenge  witnesses,  and 
of  criminal  law  was,  however,  iptroduc^d  with  even  judges^  to  combat,  upon  the  allegation 
the  imperial  government.  The  senate  was  made  that  the  testimony  was  untrue  or  the  judgment 
the  instrument  of  imperial  power,  for  the  con-  unjust  Montesquieu  maintains  that  the  judi- 
demnation  of  criminals  chiu-ged  with  offences  did  combat  was  introduced  as  a  natural  conse- 
against  the  state ;  and  the  or£nary  magistrates  quence  of  what  he  calls  negative  proo^  that  is, 
became  invited  with  powers  which  under  the  tne  denial  of  the  charge  by  the  party  under 
republic  had  been  reserved  to  the  people,  either  oath,  which  was  a  purgation  in  criminal  cases, 
in  the  eomitia  or  in  the  popidwhody  of  judiees,  and  was  also  admitted  ifl  civil  cases  with  the 
who  sat  with  the  prastor.  Any  Eoman  dtizen  addition  of  the  oaths  of  a  certain  number  of 
might  be  a  public  accuser  and  prosecute  crimi-  others,  called  conjwratores  or  compurgatareSj 
oal  actions,  but  it  seems  not  to  have  been  usual,  who  merely  deposed  that  they bdieved  the  party, 
except  when  some  political  object  was  sought,  The  defect  of  this  kind  of  proof,  as  well  as  of 
or  where  the  accuser  had  some  relationship  to  the  oilier  mode  of  determiniuff  facts,  viz.,  by 
the  iiijnred  party,  either  by  blood  or  profes-  ordeal,  rendered  the  trial  by  combat  a  necessity; 
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at  least  it  was  far  more  satisfactory  fo  the  sort  of  indiotment  hy  the  patria  or  jory.  It 
rnde  minds  of  that  period  than  »either  of  the  does  not  appear  how  the  prosecution  was  con- 
others,  in  which  penury  and  deception  w|re  pal-  ducted  in  such  a  case ;  but  as  Uiere  was  never 
pable.  Another  mode^  which  was  much  in  Togue  any  attempt  to  determine  facts  according  to 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  which  was  main-  rules  of  evidence,  it  is  probable  that  t^e  first 
tained  for  a  long  period  in  the  English  law,  was  fiudiug  or  indictmeiit  was  condumve,  unless 
the  compurgation  before  alluded  to.  Whether  the  pturty  accused  purged  himself  or  took  some 
the  compurgators  were  the  same  as  the  Meta£or«»  exception  to  the  jury. — ^It  would  exceed  our 
spoken  of  in  the  Saxon  laws  is  uncertain.  It  limit  to  pursue  the  history  of  tJie  Eugli^  crim- 
has  been  supposed  by  some  writers  that  they  inai  law  through  all  its  changes.  FasaiDg  to  its 
had  a  function  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  present  state,  we  find  forms  of  proceeding  emi- 
juratores  of  a  subsequent  period.  In  one  re-  nently  adapted  to  sound  jn^dal  investigation, 
spect  they  were  alike,  inasmuch  as  they  stated  *  The  ftmction  otttie patria,  or  juiy  of  inquisition^ 
upon  oath  their  opinion  of  the  case,  which  opin-  ^ken  of  by  Braoton.  is  now  performed  by  a 
ion  was  not  founded  upon  evidence,  but  upon  grand  jury,  not  less  than  12  nor  more  thanfes 
some  private  knowledge  which  they  were  sup-  in  number,  upon  whose  indictment  most  crimi- 
posed  to  have  of  the  matter  in  controversy,  nal  cases  are  brought  belbre  the  courts  for  trisL 
There  was  probably  a  distinction,  howevef  ob-  The  exceptions  are :  1,  cases  of  homicide  If  here 
scure;  the  one  (the  juratores)  became  the  mod-  a  coroner's  inquisition  has  been  returned;  2, 
em  jury,  the  other  (the  compurgators)  contin-  actions  which,  by  statute,  may  be  brought  by 
ued  to  becalled  rather  as  witnesses,  though  they  a  private  prosecutor,  or  informations  by  the 
testified  only  to  belief  in  what  the  party  had  master  of  the  crown  office  upon  the  relation  of 
swoi:n.  The  proceeding  by  compurgators  was  a  private  individual;  8,  informations  filed  es 
called  wager  of  law,  which  took  the  name  firom  omeio  by  the  attomey>general  in  oases  of  atro- 
theformautyof  giving  gage  or  security  that  the  dous  misdemeanor  encbuigering  the  govem- 
partv  would  at  a  certain  day  make  his  law,  that  ment.  All  criminal  prosecutions,  except  the 
IS,  that  he  would  take  an  oath  and  brinff  11  few  cases  where  by  statute  a  common  informer 
compurgators  to  swear  that  they  believed  him.  is  authorized  to  bring  an  action,  are  in  the  name 
In  modem  practice  it  seems  to  have  been  ad-  of  the  king,  and  conducted  by  his  law  officers, 
mitted  only  m  an  action  of  debt,  instances  of  Private  suits  for  crimes,  which, were  formerly 
which  may  be  seen  in  2  Salk.  682,  and  2  Barn,  allowed  under  the  name  of  appeals  of  felony, 
and  Cress.  588 ;  but  at  the  period  of  which  we  were  long  since  practically  abandoned,  and 
speak  it  was  a  method  of  proceeding  in  criminal  were  finally  abolished  by  statute  69  (George  UL, 
as  weU  as  civil  cases.  The  juratores  appear  to  o.  46.  8o  also  the  wager  of  battie  by  the  same 
have  been  in  the  first  instance  charged  with  the  statute,  and  wager  of  law  by  2  and  4  Wil- 
preU^nary  inquiry  as  to  the  guilt  of  any  per-  liam  IV.,  c  42.  The  in^ctment,  which  is  the 
son  charged  with  certidn  crimes,  and  upon  their  basis  of  the  arraignment  and  triid  of  oriminalsi 
finding  him  guilty  he  was  put  to  the  ordeal  or  was  formerly  required  to  be  drawn  with  great 
compurgation.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  technical  strictness,  and  was  often  quashed  for 
practice  in  the  reign  of  Henry  n.  But  we  learn  defect  of  form.  Thus  it  was  necessary  tQ  set 
from  Bracton,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Henry  fbrth  the  full  name  of  the  person  diarged  and  a 
m.^  that  the  practice  then  was  to  oonmiit  the  dengnation  of  his  business  and  place  of  resi- 
decision  of  the  case  finally  to  the  jury,  unless  dence,  also  the  time  and  place  when  and  where 
there  was  a  demand  of  combat  by  one  of  the  the  offence  was  committed.    Certain  technical 

garties^  or  unless  the  defendant  elected  to  wage  words  were  also  required,  as  descriptive  of  the 

is  law.    There  was  still,  however,  nothing  like  crime  charged,  as  (when  pleadings  were  in 

the  modem  proceeding  upon  a  juiy  trial.    The  Latin)  the  words  proditorie  et  contra  ligientim 

jurors  were  not  expected  to  decide  upon  evi-  9tuB  oMtum,  in  treason ;  mwrdroMt^  in  an  in- 

dence  produced  by  the  parties,  but  upon  their  dictment  for  murder;  rapuit,  in  rape;  and  so 

own  knowledge  or  information  coUeoted  by  them,  in  oth^r  cases.    No  expresnons  equivalent  in 

The  direction  of  the  judge  was,  that  whereas  meaifing  could  be  substituted;  and  after  the 

such  a  man  is  charged  with  such  a  crime,  the  pleadings  were,  by  statute  ^  G^ige  II.,  c  26 

jury  are  to  make  known  the  trath  thereof.  Pros-  (1780),  converted  into  Kngliwh,  the  correspond* 

ecutions  for  crime  were  usually  upon  appeal  mg  vernacular  terms,  as  "murdered."  "rav- 

of  a  private  party.    Anv  one  of  legal  capacity  ished,"   &c.,    were   retained  with  tne   same 

to  sue  could  prosecute  for  treason,  but  ordina*  strictness.    And  so  in  felonies  it  was  neces- 

rily  only  near  kindred  by  blood  were  admitted  eary  to  charge  that  the  act  was  done  feUmice; 

to  bring  suit  for  homicide;  a  woman  could  pros-  in  burglary,  hurghriter,    Ip  indictments  for 

ecute  only  for  the  d^ath  of  her  husband,  or  for  murder  it  was  required  also  to  state  the  dimen- 

a  rape  committed  upon  herself^  and  the  appeal  sions  of  the  wound,  and  in  all  indictments  the 

in  the  former  case  is  said  by  Bracton  to  have  value  of  the  thing  which  was  the  subject 

been  only  de  morte  viri  inter  brachia  interfeeti.  of  the  offence,  as  in  larceny,  or  with  which 

In  other  cases  tibe  party  ii^ured  was  in  gen-  the  offen<3e  was  committed,  as  in  murder.    In 

eral  the  prosecutor.    There  was,  however,  as  the  former  case,  it  was  said  to  be  required  in 

before  mentioned,  another  mode  of  charging  a  order  to  d&tinguish  whether  it  was  grand  or 

person  with  crime,  viz.,  perfamam  patria^  a  petty  larceny;  in  the  latter  case,  because  the 
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inslniment  "with  wbich  a  homicide  was  com-  been  made  by  several  different  statutes,  chiefly 
mittod  was  forfeited  as  a  deodand.    This  ab-  the  following:  7  and  8  Geo.  IV.,  o.  27  (182*^, 
Bord  regard  to  mere  form  has  been,  however,  for  repealing  varions  statntes  relating  to  benent 
abronted :  1st,  by  statate  7  George  lY.,  o.  64^  of  clergy  and  for  other  purposes ;  7  and  8  Geo. 
which  prohibited  an  arrest  of  judgment  or  a  IV.,  o.  29,  for  consolidating  and  amending  laws 
revennl  on  writ  of  error  for  any  of  these  formal  relating  to  larceny ;  7  and  8  Geo.  IV. ,  c.  80,  for 
defects^  but  which  still  left  the  objections  to  be  consolidating  and  amending  laws  relatmg  to  ma« 
taken  advantage  of  by  demurrer;  and  finally,  lidous  injuries  to  property;  9  Geo.  IV.,  c.  81 
by  14  and  16  Victoria,  c.  100  (1851),  commonly  (1828),  1  Victoria,  c.  86  (1887),  which  .is  a  re- 
called Lord  Campbell's  act  by  which  the  court  vision  of  the  last  preceding  act,  m  respect  to  at- 
is  directed  to  disregard  the  omission  of  mere  tempted  homicide ;  1  Victoria,  c.  86,  in  respect 
temal  words,  as  "  with  force  and  arms,"  or  to  burglary  and  stealing  in  a  house;  1  Victoria, 
^'vgainBt  the  peace,"  ^.,  or  any  mistidce  in  C.  87,  rein)ectiog  robbery  and  attempting  to  rob; 
tune  or  pLice ;  and  a  statement  of  the  manner  and  1  Victoria,  c«  89,  as  to  bummg  dwelling 
or  means  by  which  the  deceased  came  to  his  houses  and  other  builaings,  destroying  vessels, 
death  ia  dispensed  with,  and  amendments  of  in-  exhibiting  false  signals,  dec.    From  examination 
dietments  either  in  matters  of  form  or  8nbstanc4  of  these  statutes,  it  is  apparent  that  it  was  diffl- 
are  allowed  upon  such  terms  as  the  court  shall  cult  to  make  a  thorough  diange  at  once,  and 
deem  reasonable.    As  to  the  designation  of  many  succesdve  efforts  agcunst  ancient  prciju- 
erimes  and  their  punishments,  the  Engli^  law  dices  were  required.    Thus  by  one  of  the  acts* 
was,  until  a  recent  period,  in  a  chaotic  state,  of  1827  tiie  distinction  between  grand  and  petl^ 
Statutes  had  been  accumulated  according  to  the  larceny  was  abrogated,  and  every  theft  which 
exigoicies  oconrring  at  different  times,  until,  had  come  under  either  denomination  was  de- 
by  their  number,  such  was  the  difficulty  of  de-  dared  to  be  simple  larceny,  punishable  only  by 
termining  what  was  obsolete  and  what  m  force^  transportation  or  imprisonment,  with  the  add!- 
and  of  reconciling  apparently  conflicting  provi-  tion  of  whipping,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court 
aons^  Uiat  practically  the  common  people  had  no  Yet  by  the  same  statute  stealing  from  the  pei^ 
knowledge  of  the  penal  laws  to  which  they  were  son  was  punishable  by  death ;  so  also  the  break- 
Bulgeet,  and  cases  were  constantly  occurring  of  ing  into  a  dwelling  house  with  intent  to  com- 
tbe  trial  and  conviction  of  criminals  charged  with  mit  a  felony,  or  breaking  in  and  stealing  from 
offenoes,  the  nature  of  which,  as  defined  by  law,  a  dwelling  house  a  chattel  of  any  value,  or  steal- 
and  the  penalties  prescribed  therefor,  they  were  ing  from  a  dwelling  house  and  at  the  same  dme 
entirely  ignorant  of;  their  ignorance,  according  putting  any  one  in  fear,  or  stealing  to  the  value 
to  the  old  maxim,  igfioranUa  juris  nan  exMsat^  of  £6,  stealing  a  horse,  cow,  &c.,  or  killing  with 
being  no  defence.  8o  ako  the  extreme  and  dis-  intent  to  steal  the  carcass  or  skin,  were  all  pun- 
proportioned  severity  of  ancient  laws  enacted  in  ished  by  death ;  so  also,  by  the  act  of  1828,  an 
a  turbulent  period,  or  in  an  unsettled  state  of  so*  attempt  to  murder  by  administering  poison,  or 
eiety,  still  prevailed  in  England  at  the  beginning  by  suffocating,  or  strangling,  or  by  shooting 
of  thepreeentcentury.  According  to  Bla^^tone.  with  loaded  weapons,  or  stabbing,  &o.    In  the 
there  were  160  offences  which  by  various  acts  of  amendatory  acts  of  1887,  transportation  or  im- 
parfiament  had  been  declared  felonies  witibout  prisonment  was  substituted  in  most  of  the  cases 
benefit  of  clergy,  that  is  to  say,  puni^ble  by  in  which  capital  punishment  had  been  retained 
death.   It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  the  cases  by  the  previoas  acts.    By  the  existing  laws  of 
of  grand  larceny,  or  steaJing  above  the  value  of  I^gland,  the  cases  in  which  the  penalty  of  death 
12  pence;  embezzlement  of  a  master^s  goods  by  is  inflicted  are  the  following:  treason;  mur- 
a  servant;  burning  stacks  of  com,  hay,  ^bc^  in  derj  burglary  with  intent  to  kill,  or  accom- 
the  night  time;  kiUing  horses,  sheep,  and  other  panied  with  violence  to  any  person;  robbery, 
domestic   animals;   breaking   down  dikes  or  if  at  the  same  time  any  injury  be  done  by  a 
Itfidges,  or  breaking  away  the  banks  of  fish  weapon;  burning  a  dwelling  house,  there  being 
ponds ;  cutting  down  trees  in  an  avenue,  or  a  person  therein  at  the  time ;  crimes  against  na- 
growing  in  an  orchard;  the  malicious  tearing  ture,  called  buggery  and  sodomy ;  casting  away 
or  defi^g  of  the  garments  of  a  person  passing  a  vessel,  whereby  the  life  of  any  person  is  en- 
in  the  street;  all  of  which,  and  various  other  danger^ ;  exhibiting  false  dgnaJs,  with  the  in- 
acts  of  no  greater  degree  of  criminality,  were  tent  to  bring  vessels  into  danger.    In  all  other 
thus  punished.    The  origin  of  this  severity  in  cases,  the  penalty  is  penal  servitude  or  unprison- 
the  minority  of  such  cases  was  no  doubt  owing  ment  for  different  periods,  accordinff  to  the  de- 
to  the  great  prevalence  of  a  particular  griev-  gree  of  the  offence.    In  the  United  States,  hr 
ance  in  some  looality,  and,  according  to  tiie  tiie  federal  laws,  capital  punishment  is  inflicted, 
former  mode  of  reasoning,  ih»  frequency  of  an  in  cases  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  IT.  S. 
evil  called  for  increased  severity  of  puni^ment ;  courts,  for  treason,  murder,  arson,  rape,  piracy, 
bat  it  has  happened  that  when  the  emergency  robbery  of  the  mail  (if  it  be  with  jeopardy  to  the 
has  ceased  the  law  remained.    Common  hu-  life  of  any  person),  rescuing  a  person  convicted 
maoity  was  outraged  by  the  continuanoe  of  such  of  a  capital  crime,  burning  a  vessel  of  war,  and 
a  system  of  criminal  law  in  a  civilized  commu-  corrupuy  casting  away  or  destroying  a  vessel 
ni^;  pubHo  attention  was  at  last  directed  to  belonging  to  a  private  owner.    The  severity  of 
tiie  neoefldty  of  reform,  and  a  revision  has  the  punishment  in  the  case  of  rape  Is  because 
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the  offenoe  of  which  the  U.  8.  oonrts  woald  moral  diBcriminatioiL  Yet  the  law  does  not 
have  cognizance  must  be  committed  on  board  take  into  account  any  each  perverntj  of  natorCy 
of  a  yeasel  on  the  high  seas  or  in  foreign  parts,  if  there  is  anj  intolleotual  power,  which  is 
By  the  laws  of  the  several  states  capital  punish-  rather  vagudy  denominapfced  reason.  In  what 
ment  is  generally  limited  to  three  cases,  viz. :  degree  thu  power  must  exist  is  not  susceptible 
treason,  murder,  and  arson. — ^It  remains  to  speak  of  being  defined  by  anv  general  rule,  and  is 
of  some  principles  recognized  in  criminal  law  as  often  the  subject  of  perplexing  doubt  in  the  ap* 
to  the  nature  of  crime  in  respect  to  individu-  plication  of  tne  rule  to  particular  cases.  Ohil- 
als  and  to  the  community,  the  degree  of  guilt*  dren  before  the  age  of  discretion  are  exempt 
of  the  person  accused,  and  the  rules  of  evidence  by  law  from  responsibility  for  crime,  but  the 
by  whidi  itie  offence  is  proved.  I.  It  is  com-  exact  period  when  audi  discretion  shall  be  pro- 
mon  to  divide  wrongs  into  private  and  public  nounced  to  commence  is  not  fixed.  By  the 
iiguries,  and  it  has  been  erroneously  supposed  Saxon  laws  the  age  of  12  was  fixed  as  the  ear- 
that  when  the  offence  is  of  such  magnitude  as  lieet  possible  development  of  legal  understand- 
to  become  the  subject  of  a  public  prosecution,  ing;  oetween  that  and  the  age  of  14  there 
the  private  right  is  merged.  As  respects  some  might  be  guilt  according  to  the  actftal  capi^ 
lesser  crimen  as  assault  and  battery,  obtaining  city.  But  the  rule  of  the  English  law  now  i% 
money  by  fiilse  pretences^  libel,  ana  the  like,  that  cc^adty  is  not  to  be  judged  by  age  in  any 
there  is  a  right  of  private  action  independent  case,  except  that  under  the  age  of  7  a  child  can-^ 
of  the  preceding  by  indictment,  and  it  is  not  not  t>e  held  guilty  of  felony ;  but  there  is  a  re- 
necessary  that  the  individual  injured  should  ported  case  of  a  child  of  8  years  of  age  who 
procure  a  criminal  conviction  at  alL  In  cases  was  convicted  of  arson  and  hanged ;  so  a  girl 
of  larceny,  robbery,  and  other  wrongs  affect-  of  18  was  convicted  and  executed  for  kilUng 
ing  property,  it  is  generally  assumed  that  there  her  mistress.  In  all  oases  capadty  is  to  be 
must  first  be  a  conviction  of  the  crime  before  judged  by  actual  proof.  Idiocy  and  lunacy 
there  can  be  a  civil  suit  for  a  recovery  of  the  excuse  from  the  guilt  of  crime.  If  there  was  a 
property  taken,  or  damages  in  lieu  thereof  total  want  of  reason  at  the  time  the  act  was 
The  om^  reason  assigned  for  this  in  the  Eng-  committed,  whether  the  deprivation  be  perma* 
lish  law  is,  that  the  ii\jured  party  may  thereby  nent  or  temporary,  the  law  acquits  from  aU  guilt ; 
be  more  strongly  induced  to  procure  a  convio-  but  if  there  be  partial  reason,  as  if  there  is 
tion  of  the  offender  for  the  benefit  of  society.  It  thought  and  design,  or  fiioulty  to  distinguish  the 
seems,  however,  not  to  be  admitted  in  this  coun-  nature  of  actions,  then  there  will  be  legal  respon- 
try  as  satisfactory.  In  the  state  of  New  York,  sibility  for  every  act  Intoxication  is  not  ad- 
by  statute,  t^e  right  of  private  suit  is  not  in  mitted  as  an  excuse  for  criminal  misconduct* 
any  manner  affected  by  the  fact  that  the  wrong  In  this  respect  the  rule  of  the  common  law  is 
complained  of  was  a  felony  (2  B.  S.  292).  Pro-  different  from  that  of  the  civil  law.  By  the 
vision  is  made  by  law  in  England  and  in  the  latter,  capital  punishment  was  never  inflicted  for 
United  States  for  the  restoration  of  property  acts  committed  in  a  state  of  ebriety.  The  2d 
to  the  owner  which  had  been  stolen  or  other-  ground  of  exemption  is  where  there  was  no  crim- 
wise  obtained  by  a  criminal  act,  upon  convio-  mal  intenti  but  Uie  act  has  been  committed  either 
tion  of  the  offender  (21  HenryV  III.,  c.  1 1 ;  2  Rev.  by  accident,  mistake,  or  neces^ty.  Acddent  ex- 
Stat  N.  Y.,  746,  §  81) ;  and  in  the  state  of  New  cusea,  except  where  it  has  happened  when  a  man 
York,  redress  is  given  for  all  other  private  in-  was  engaged  in  the  oommission.of  some  unlaw- 
Juries  by  a  suit  against  the  trustees  of  the  es-  ful  act  A  distinction  is  also  made  in  re^>ect  to 
tate  of  a  convicted  felon  (2  Rev.  Stat  700).  In  such  unlawful  act,  as  whether  it  was  what  is 
£nglan(L  as  felony  worked  a  forfeiture  of  the  termed  by  the  law  malum  in  m,  or  only  malum 
personal  estate  of  the  convict,  including  estates  prohiHtum^  the  criminality  being  less  for  any  ac- 
in  land  for  life  or  a  term  of  yeara  there  was  ddent  occurring  in  the  latter  case  than  in  the 
usually  nothing  to  look  to  as  an  indemnity  for  former.  There  was  much  good  sense  in  the  rules 
private  injury ;  yet  the  right  of  prosecuting  for  of  the  Roman  law  in  resj^ct  to  culpability  for 
such  injury  after  conviction  of  the  offender  is  accident.  Gross  negligence  was  held  as  culpable 
admitted  in  some  old  cases:  and  so  after  acquit-  as  a  wrong  intent  {nan  minvs  ex  dolo  gtuun  «b 
tal,  if  there  has  been  no  collusion,  an  action  for  culpa  guisque  hoc  lege  tenetur).  Thus,  n  a  man 
damages  can  be  midntained  (12  East  409).  11.  was  lopping  a  tree  near  the  road,  and  it  should 
As  to  the  degree  of  guilt  of  the  persons  accused,  fall  and  Idfi  a  person  passing  by,  he  was  held 
This  involves  several  inquiries,  the  first  of  guiltyif  he  had  omitted  to  give  proper  warning, 
which  is  capacity  of  mind.  There  must  be  the  If  a  soldier  exercising  in  a  place  i^pointed  for 
mens  dolt  eapax ;  for  although  ignorance  is  not  that  purpose  should  accidentally  kill  a  slave 
in  general  admitted  as  an  excuse  for  crime,  yet  by  throwing  a  javelin,  he  was  without  fault ;  but 
this  is  to  be  understood  of  such  only  as  have  if  it  had  happened  in  a  place  where  he  had  no 
sufficient  understanding  to  distingmsh  between  right  to  exercise,  he  was  held  guilty.  Mistake 
right  and  wrong/  The  precise  limit  of  capacity  is  admissible  when  it  relates  to  a  fact,  though, 
cannot  be  defined.    A  vicious  life  undoubtedly  as  before  mentioned,  mistake  of  law  is  no  ex- 

E reduces  hardness  and  insensibility,  and  there  cuse ;  as  if  a  person  should  kill  another  that 

\  often  to  be  seen  such  natural  depravity  as  is  he  supposed  was  breaking  into  his  house,  and  it 

wholly  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  any  should  turn  out  to  be  a  member  of  his  own  £Eun- 
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flf,  he  vould  be  exonsed  on  the  ground  of  hay-  ing  in  criminal  trials  can  be  but  briefly  referred  to. 
ing  mistakea  the  person.  Kecessitj,  as  a  legal  The  most  important  principle  of  the  English  and 
ezGose,  includes  that  class  of  cases  which  'Sie  American  law,  and  what  chiefly  distinguishes  it 
kwdefflgnates  as  duress.  In  the  English  law  from  the  criminal  codes  ofother  countries,  Is  that 
one  other  case  is  also  included^  viz. :  the  orimi-  the  person  accused  is  not  compelled  to  testify.  In 
sal  misoonduct  of  the  wife  by  the  command  or  in  the  preliminary  examination  upon  arrest,  where 
^e  presence  of  her  husband.  The  reason  given  the  arrest  precedes  indictment,  he  is  indeed  id- 
in  iioB  case  is,  that  the  wife  is  supposed  to  be  lowed  to  make  his  statement,  and  such  state- 
under  the  power  of  her  husband ;  but  a  better  ment  may  be  used  as  evidence  against  him.  But 
leason  may  probably  be  derived  from  the  old  he  is  usually  informed  by  the  magistrate  that  he 
law,  by  whi<Mi  the  husband  had  the  benefit  of  is  not  bound  to  answer  the  charge  unless  he 
de^  if  he  could  read,  but  the  wife  had  not  and  chooses  to  do  so.  Another  rule,  which  follows 
the  role  was  introduced  frt>m  a  motive  or  hu-  naturally  from  the  preceding,  is  that  it  is  not 
nanity.  The  exemption  was  allowed  only  in  necessary  to  prove  the  guilt  of  the  accused  by 
felonies  other  than  treason  and  murder,  but  was  more  than  one  witiiess,  except  in  the  case  of 
not  admitted  as  a  defence  to  a  charge  of  any  treason  and  pexjury.  In  the  tribunals  of  some 
misdemeanor  less  than  felony.  As  the  reason  other  countries  a  diflferent  rule  prevails,  because 
of  the  rule  does  not  exist  in  this  country,  it  may  it  is  the  general  practice  to  put  the  accused  under 
be  presumed  there  is  no  such  exemption  other  rigid  examination ;  and  if  he  denies  the  crime,  it 
than  what  may  arise  fr<Hn  actutd  coercion.  Du-  is  an  oath  in  his  own  favor,  which  ought  not  to 
reas  is  oompnlsion  by  the  menace  of  death  or  be  overbalanced  by  a  single  oath  against  hinu 
other  bodily  harm,  or  by  actual  force.  Black-  It  was  the  ancient  practice  in  England  not  to 
stone  hnoits  the  expression  ^  bodily  harm"  to  allow  the  accused  to  produce  witnesses ;  and 
mayhem^  or  loss  of  limb,  according  to  which  when  tibe  courts  so  far  relaxed  this  strictness  as 
the  fear  of  being  beaten  would  be  no  duress,  so  to  hear  witnesses  for  the  defence,  it  was  still 
ndther  -would  Uie  fear  of  imprisonment.  ^  In  without  oath,  and  the  evidence  was  therefore  of 
this  oovnt^,  on  the  contrary,  a  threat  of  any  less  weight.  But  by  statute  1  Anne,  c.  9,  wit- 
bodily  harm,  or  even  of  the  demotion  of  prop-  nesses  are  required  to  be  examined  on  oath  for 
ert^,  would  be  held  to  be  a  duress  in  that  oonnec-  the  prisoner  as  well  as  against  him.  The  priv- 
tion.  But  when  it  is  set  up  as  a  justification  for  Uege  of  defence  by  counsel  was,  until  a  recent 
the  eommission  of  acriminid  act,  perhaps  nothing  period,  denied  in  the  English  courts  in  trials  for 
less  than  the  fearof  losiuff  life,  or  of  someperma-  treason  and  felonies,  while  by  a  strange  incon- 
neot  bodily  ii^  nry,  would  be  adnutted  as  a  legal  sistency  it  was  allowed  in  trials  for  misdemeanor. 
ezeose.  As  to  the  law  relating  to  principals  and  In  cases  of  treason,  which  was  a  class  of  trials 
accessories,  there  is  less  discrimination  than  is  in  which  there  had  been  the  greatest  outrage  of 
otOedforby  our  natural  sense  of  justice,  as  well  common  rights,  relief  was  given  by  statute  7 
as  by  a  due  regard  to  pubUc  policy.  An  accessory  and  8  WiUiam  m.,  &  8,  which  allowed  counsel  ^ 
before  the  fact,  who  is  one  that  has  procured  or  to  be  assigned  to  the  prisoner  upon  his  request ;  * 
adriaed  the  commission  of  the  crime  which  is  and  in  cases  of  felony,  dv  statute  6  and  7  William 
tiie  subject  of  prosecution,  is  properly  held  IV.,  c  114,  by  which  all  persons  arraigned  upon 
liable  in  equal  degree  with  the  principal  for  the  a  criminal  charge  are  allowed  to  make  defence 
act  which  has  been  committed,  and  all  its  nat-  by  counsel.  In  the  United  States,  this  right 
ural  consequences,  but  not  for  another  and  dis-  was  thought  of  such  importance  that  it  was  se- 
tinct  crime  which  may  have  been  committed  by  cured  by  article  6  of  the  amendments  to  the 
the  principal  while  engaged  in  the  commission  federal  constitution,  and  in  the  several  states  a 
of  the  offence  to  which  he  had  been  instigated,  similar  provision  has  been  made  either  by  the 
As  if  A  procures  B  to  beat  0.  and  in  conse-  constitution  or  by  law.  In  France,  the  practice 
qoenoe  of  sach  beating  0  should  die,  A  is  guilty  formerly  was  to  hold  the  accused  to  answer  in 
of  murder ;  but  if  A  h&es  B  to  beat  a  man,  and  person  without  the  aid  of  counsel ;  but  it  is  now 
he  should  set  fire  to  his  house,  this  being  a  dis-  an  -admitted  right  that  every  person  oharged 
finet  offence,  A  is  not  indictable  for  it  as  acces-  with  a  criminal  offence  is  entitled  to  the  aid  of 
Bocy.  An  acoessory  after  the  fact  is  one  who,  counsel  for  his  defence,  and  it  is  made  obligatory 
kaawing  a  felony  has  been  committed,  receives,  upon  the  judge  to  assign  counsel  when  the  ac- 
rdievee,  and  asnsts  the  felon.  The  rule  of  the  cused  has  none.  (See  Code  dea  deliU  et  des  peiTies, 
common  law,  by  which  even  frumishing  neces-  art.  187  and  821 ;  Code  d^instructi<mcrimineUef 
Bariea  to  a  felon  will  render  a  man  an  accessory  art.  294,  295.) 

after  the  fact,  is  unreasonably  severe.    By  sta-       OBlNOtDEA  (Gr.  xptpov^  a  lily,  and  eidor, 

tote  of  the  state  of  New  York,  only  he  is  held  as  shape),  animals  in  shape  like  a  water  lily,  con* 

an  aoeesBory  afer  the  fact  who  has  aidedihe  crim-  nsting  of  an  expanded  or  spreading  disk  upon 

inalto  avoid  arrest,  conviction,  or  punishment  (2  the  end  of  a  long,  slender'  jointed  stem.    The 

H.  8.699).  The  criminality  of  an  accessory  after  name  was  given  by  Mr.  Miller,  author  of  an 

the  &ct  is  in  England  and  this  country  deemed  elaborate  work,  entitled  "  Natural  History  of 

IfiSB  than  that  of  the  principaL  The  punishment  the  Crinoldea,  or  Lily-shaped  Animals."    They 

is  tmpriaonment  only,  even  If  tiie  offence  com-  ,  constitute  an  extinct  family  of  echinoderms  of 

mitted  by  tibe  principal  is  pmueihable  by  death,  the  radiated  division  of  animals,  and  in  the 

HL  The  raka  of  evidence  and  mode  of  proceed-  forms  of  the  encrinite  and  pentacrinite  were 
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wonderfblljr  abundant  in  the  limeBtones  of  the  snggest  to  induce  him  to  save  his  life  by  fleeing 

Silurian  period.    Their  remains  now  ocmstitute  from  his  persecutors.    His  eloquence  was,  how- 

the  great  portion  of  the  material  of  strata  -which  ever,  in  yain,  and  Socrates  drank  the  fatal  cup. 

extend  over  large  districts  of  country,  and  are  Onto  is  a  prominent  interlocutor  in  one  of  Pla- 

several  feet  thidc  to's  dialogues,  which  is  named  after  him. .  He 

ORISPIN  AND  OBISPINIAN.  the  tutelary  was  himself  a  voluminous  writer  on  philosophi- 

saints  of  shoemakers,  put  to  deatn  about  A.  D,  cal  subjects,  but  all  his  writinas  have  perished. 
287.    The  tradition  is  that  they  were  brothers       ORITOLAUS,  a  celebrated  Ach»an  dema- 

belonging  to  a  noble  Roman  familj ;  that^  be-  eogne,  who  incited  his  countrymen  to  insurreo- 

coming  converts  to  Ohristianityj  they  took  ref-  tion  against  the  Romana    He  commanded  the 

nge  in  Gaul  from  the  persecution  under  Bio-  Achsan  army  at  the  battle  of  Scan>h»a,  146  B. 

oletian ;  and  that  they  preached  the  gospel  at  €.,  and  when  overthrown  by  Metellus,  he  either 

Boissons  by  day  and  exercised  the  trade  of  shoe-  committed  suicide  or  perished  in  the  marshes  of 

makers  by  night    They  had  converted  multi-  the  coast. 

tudes  before  Iheir  martyrdom  under  Haximian*  GRITTENDEN.  L  An  R  co.  of  Axk.,  sepa- 
Their  names  are  found  in  the  principal  early  rated  from  Tenn.  by  the  l^ssissippi  river;  area, 
martyrologies,  and  their  festival  is  observed  oij  994  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1854^  8,459,  of  whom  1,082 
Oct.  25.  They  were  the  patrons  of  the  religious  weredaves.  Its  western  bcarder  is  formed  by  the 
community  of  Frires  eorcZtmni^ri,  founded  in  8t  Francis  river.  The  surfiace  is  level  and  allu- 
Paris  in  1645,  suppressed  in  1789,  and  which  vial,  and  part  of  it  often  overflowed  by  the  Mis- 
has  since  reappeared  and  been  dissolved.  ossippL  rortions  of  the  land  are  quite  swampy, 

ORISSA,  an  andent  town  of  Fhocis,  called  but  the  rest  is  generally  fertile.    In  1854  the 

*^  the  divine  "  by  Homer.    It  occupied  a  beaa«  productions  were  217,500  bushels  of  com,  and 

tiful  situation  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Parnassus,  1,275  bales  of  cotton.    Gapital,  Marion.    IL  A 

with  lofty  mountain  heights  toweijng  above  it  W.  co.  of  Ky.,  formed  in  1842 ;  area  estimated 

and  with  the  beautifbl  Crissieatt  plain  ipread  at  420  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 6,851,  of  whom  848 

out  beneath  it.    The  modem  town  of  Ghryso,  were  slaves.    It  is  separated  from  HI.  by  the 

occupying  the  same  site,  contains  some  few  re-  Oluo  river,  and  bounded  by  the  Cumberland  on 

mains  of  this  interesting  city.    Grissa  and  Cir-  the  8.  W.    It  has  a  level  or  gently  undulating 

rha  were  long  regarded  by  scholars  as  but  differ-  surface,  except  in  the  eastern  part,  where  it  is 

ent  names  for  the  same  place,  but  Ulrichs,  Leake,  hilly.    The  soil  is  generally  gcK)d.    Hard  coal, 

and  Grote  have  shown  that  Girrha  was  the  port  lead,  and  iron  are  found  in  great  abundance, 

town  of  Grissa.    The  taxes  which  Girrha  levied  In  1850  the  productions  were  886,705  bushels 

upon  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Delphi  caused  of  com,  6,759  of  wheat,  45^460  oS  oats,  505,- 

the  first  "sacred  war,^'  which  resulted  in  the  687  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  12,545  of  wool.    There 

destraction  of  the  town.    The  fate  of  Grissa  were  14  churdies,  and  600  pupils  attending 

itself  is  not  known.  public  schools.    Gapital,  Mmon. 

GRITIA6,  an  Athenian,  pupil  of  Goi^gias  the       GRITTENDEN,  John  Jat,  an  American 

Leontine  and  of  Socrates.    He  was  a  man  of  statesman,  bom  in  Woodford  co.,  £!y.,  about 

uncommon  energy  of  character,  possessed  high  1785.   While  he  was  still  young,  his  fadier,  who 

and  varied  culture,  but  was  absolutely  wanting  was  afianner,  was  killed  by  the  fkll  of  a  tree,  leav- 

in  nooral  principle.    He  was  at  once  politician,  ing  his  mother  to  bring  up,  with  slender  means, 

poet,  and  orator.    Some  fragments  of  his  elegies  a  large  family  of  children,  among  whom  several 

are  still  extant;  a  work  of  his  on  politics  is  were  noted  for  intellectual  ability.   Mr.Gritten- 

Bometimes  mentioned,  and  Gicero  tells  us  that  den  commenced  life  as  a  lawyer  in  Hopkinsville, 

some  of  his  speeches,  then  extant,  would  place  but  soon  removed  to  Frankfort,  where  he  en- 

him  as  an  orator  by  the  side  of  Pericles.    The  joyed  an  excellent  practice  and  won  distinctioxi 

moral  instructions  which  he  received  from  So-  as  an  advocate.    In  1816  he  was  elected  from 

crates,  however,  seem  to  have  produced  but  lit-  IVanklin  county  to  the  Kentucky  house  of  repre- 

tie  impression  upon  his  conrupt  nature.    He  is  sentatives,  of  which  he  was  for  several  years 

now  known  in  history  mainly  as  the  crael  and  speaker.    He  took  lus  seat  in  the  U.  S.  senate, 

vindictive  leader  of  the  80  tyrants.    In  that  Dec.  1, 1817,  his  term  commencing  at  the  same 

memorable  but  brief  reign  of  terror  which  im-  date  with  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Monroe,  whom 

mediately  succeeded  the  Peloponnesian  war,  he  he  supported.   During  his  2  years  of  service,  he 

rioted  in  slaughter  and  blood.    He  was  con-  moved  the  reimbursement  of  fines  under  the  se- 

spicuous  among  his  colleagues  for  rapacity  and  dition  law  of  1798,  which  he  pronounced  uncon- 

violence,  and  punished  with  death  the  sngges-  stitutional;  spoke  warmly  in  favor  of  a  bill  in- 

tion  of  moderate  measures.    He  was  slain  in  an  troduoed  by  Mr.  Morrow  of  Ohio,  which  was 

engagement  with  Thrasybulus,  who  with  his  deeigned  to  open  the  public  lands  to  actual  set- 

band  of  patriots  marched  to  the  relief  of  the  tiers;  and  as  chairmanof  a  committee  to  whom 

city  (404  B.  G.).     .  ^  a  house  bill,  putting  fugitives  from  labor  on  the 

GRITO,  a  friend  and  disciple  of  Socrates,  same  footing  with  fugitives  from  Justice,  was 

whom  he  is  said  to  have  supported  with  his  for-  referred,  reported  it  l^ck  with  several  amend- 

tune.    He  made  every  arrangement  for  thfi  es-  ments,  one  of  which  provided  that  the  identity 

cape  of  his  master  from  prison,  and  used  every  of  the  alleged  furtive  should  be  proved  by  other 

argument  which  ingenuity  or  affection  could  evidence  ^an  that  of  the  claimant.   From  1819 
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to  1835,  Mr.GritteDden  practised  kw  at  Frank-  as  practicable.    He  manifested  a  similar  spirit 
fbrt^  occasionally  representing  his  comity  in  the  in  1858  in  the  debate  npon  the  alleged  illegal 
state  legislatare.    President  J.  Q.  Adams  nomi-  exercise  of  the  right  of  search  by  Great  Britain, 
nated  him  judge  of  the  TJ.  S.  supreme  conrt  in  In  1848  he  opporod  Mr.  Hannegan's  bill  proyid- 
1828,  bnt  the  senate  refused  to  confirm  him,  and  inff .  fbr  the  military  occupation  of  Tnoatan,  as 
Mr.  McLean  was  subsequently  put  in  his  place,  subsequendy  in  1858  he  took  ground  against 
In  1885  he  was  again  chosen  U.  B.  senator,  interference  in  the  affairs  of  O^tral  Ai^rica. 
served  a  full  terrn^  and  was  reelected,  but  in  It  was  Mr.  Orittenden  who  in  1847  inbroduced 
1841  resigned,  havmg  accepted  the  post  of  at*  the  bill  in  the  senate  which  authorized  the  pur- 
tomey-general  under  President  Harrison.    On  diase  of  jnroTisions  and  the  employment  of  pub- 
Sept.  11  of  the  same  year,  with  the  other  mem-  lie  ships  fbr  the  relief  of  the  starvmg  in  Ireland 
bers  of  the  cabinet,  exxsepting  Mr.  Webster^  ho  and  Scotland,  supporting  it  in  an  eloquent  and 
tendered  his  resignation  to  President  Tyler  m  a  feeling  speech,    in  1848  he  offered  a  resolutioa 
brief  and  dignified  letter.    He  was  immediatehr  congratulating  France  upon  thesuccessfnl  revo* 
elected  to  m^  senate  for  the  residue  of  Mr.  Clay%  lution  of  February,  fh>m  which,  in  common  with 
term,  that  senator  haying  resigned,  March  81,  most  Americans,  he  anticipated  the  establish- 
1842,  after  the  passage  of  the  tariff  bill;  and  ment  of  a  lasting  republican  goYemmentin  that 
}tr,  Crittenden  was  rejected  for  a  full  term  country.    He  opposed  the  admission  of  Kansas 
fiH>m  March  4, 1843.    In  1848  he  retired,  hav-  under  the  Top^Ka  constitution  in  1856 ;  voted 
ing  received  the  whig  nomination  for  govern-  against  the  repeal  of  the  territorial  laws,  and  in 
or  of  Kentucky^  to  which  office  he  was  elect*  &vor  of  Mr.  Toombs's  Kansas  bill,  on  the  ground 
ed  by  a  large  m%foritv.    He  was  attorney-gen-  that,  however  objectionable  some  of  its  features 
oral  in  President  Fillmore's  cabinet  from  July  might  be,  it  was  a  measure  of  peace.    In  1858 
201, 1850,  tall  the  accession  of  President  Pierce,  he  opposed  the  admission  of  Kansas  under  the 
In  the  spring  of  1854  he  was  induced  by  long  Lecompton  constitution,  on  the  ground  not  only 
standing  relations  of  friendship  with  the  Ward  that  that  instrument  did  not  represent  the  will 
famfly  to  undertake  the  defence  of  Matthew  F.  of  the  minority  of  the  people,  bnt  that  it  was  a 
Ward,  indicted  for  the  murder  of  Profl  W.  H.  fraud  upon  them.    Frmn  Ids  age,  ability,  and 
G.  Butler  in  his  school  at  Louisville.    This  stop  position  as  the  representative  of  a  slave  state. 
created  at  the  time  much  popular  excitement  as  well  as  frt>m  the  bold  and  dashing  style  of 
against  Mr.  CMttenden.   He  nad  previously  been  ite  delivery,  his  speedi  on  this  question  carried 
reelected  to  the  U.  S.  senate  for  a  term  which  great  weight  with  it    He  subsequently  offer- 
expires  in  1861.    In  early  life  Mr.  Crittenden  ed  a  substitute  for  the  bill,  whidi,  somewhat 
belonged  to  the  republican  and  subsequently  to  modified,  afterwa^  passed  the  house,  but  was 
the  wmg  party.    He  is  now  called  an  Ameri-  defeated  in  the  senate.     It  provided  for  the 
can.    1&  was  one  of  Mr.  Clay's  most  devoted  submission  of  tiie  Lecompton  mstrument  to  the 
friends,  and  supported  him  in  most  of  those  vote  of  the  people  of  Kansas;  if  a  majority  ap- 
measnres  with  wfdch  his  name  is  identified.  He  proved,  it  was  to  become  their  constitution  ; 
has  always  flavored  the  protective  policy,  and  otherwise  they  were  empowered  to  form  a 
voted  for  the  tariff  of  1842  and  against  that  of  new  constitution.   Throughout  the  acrimonious 
184^    He  was  for  a  TJ.  S.  bank  and  agamst  the  Kansas  debates  Mr.  Crittenden  never  forgot 
sub-treasury  system.    In  1865  he  opposed  Mr.  that  he  was  an  American  senator,  and  more 
Calhoim's  bill  empowering  postmasters  to  take  than  once  found  himself  arbiter  of  dimputes 
from  the  mails  aoouments  hostile  to  slavery,  between  others.    He  is  sometimes  caUea  the 
He  opposed  the  remission  of  Gen.  Jackson's  fine  patriarch  of  the  senate,  a  dengnation  to  which 
for  contempt  of  court  in  declaring  martial  law  nis  character  as  well  as  his  age  entitles  him* 
at  New  Orleana    The  question  of  apportion-  He  has  always  been  considered  an  excellent  ex- 
ment  ooming  up  in  1842,  Mr.  Crittenden  favor*  tomporaneous  debater,  and  has  not  jet  lost  the 
ed  the  smallest  ratio  of  representation,  argnine  fire  and  spirit  of  his  youth.    Mr.  Crittenden  has 
that  with  more  representetives  the  house  would  been  twice  married ;  his  second  wife,  who  is 
beoome  more  democratic.    In  1841,  a  bill  es-  now  living  (1859),  was  the  widow  of  Gfen.  Ash- 
t^Jiljiyhlug  a  preemptive  system  in  favor  of  ac-  ley  of  Kentucky. 

tual  settlers  on  the  public  lands  being  under  con-  CROATIA,  one  of  the  crown  lands  of  the 

nderation,  he  moved  an  amendment  denying  the  Austrian  empire  as  reorganized  by  the  funda- 

privUeges  of  the  act  to  aliens  who  had  not  made  mental  stetute  of  1849,  consisting  of  the  for- 

a  declara^n  of  their  intention  to  become  cit-  mer  kingdom  of  Croatia  (a  dependency  of  Hun- 

isens,  which  he  supported  in  several  speeches,  gary),  the  kingdom  of  Slavonia,  the  Croatian 

Upon  the  Oregon  question  Mr.  Crittenden  spoke  Littorale,  and  the  town  and  territory  of  Mume. 

oden,deprecatlnghaste  and  excitement,  flivoring  Croatia  (or  the  4  counties  of  Agrani,  Waras- 

peace,  though  not  at  the  expense  of  honor,  and  din,  Ereutz,  and  Finme)  and  Slavonia  have  an 

supporting  such  measures  as  seemed  Hk^y  to  aggregate  area  of  about  7,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 

conduce  thereto.    The  same  tone  runs  through  '  1851,  878,456 ;  in  1854.  967,186.    Croatia  is 

his  speeches  on  the  annexation  of  Texas,  which  bounded  N.  by  Styria  and  Hungary,  £.  and  S.  by 

he  opposed  as 'mnconstitutional,  unwise,  and  the  MHitaryFrontierdistrict,^.  by  the  Adriatic, 

unneoeeeaiy,  and  on  the  Mexican  war^  which  he  Ulyria,  and  Styria.    It  is  mountelnous,  being 

strove  to  bring  to  a  peaceful  terminatton  as  soon  almost  wholly  fiUed  up  by  the  continuations  of 
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the  Julian  and  IMnaiio  Alps.  Its  principal  riTen  master,  and   after  playing  troant  for  a  time 
are  the  Save,  with  its  tribntary  the  Knlpa,  the  in  the  woods  fled  n^m  home  to  avoid  a  flog* 
Drave,  and  the  Mur.  The  2  last  form  the  fertile  ging  threatened  both  by  his  father  aod  master, 
island  of  Mnrakdz,  area  nearly  850  sq.  m.    The  For  6  years  he  roamed  abont  the  middle  states 
climate  is  mild  and  wholesome,  at  least  in  tiie  with  drovers  and  carriers,  till  in  his  18th  year  he 
interior.    Croatia  is  poor  in  natural  resonroes.  returned  home,  attended  school  for  2  months, 
The  grape  and  chestnut  are  onltivated  extensive-  learning  his   letters  for  the  first  time,  and 
ly,butgrain  and  fruit  are  grown  only  in  the  coun-  soon  uter  married  and  went  to  live  in  the 
t y  of  &eutz  and  the  Littorale.  The  mountains,  wildest  portions  of  the  state,  distinguishing 
although  poor  in  minerals,  abound  in  vfduable  himself  as  a  hunter.    In  1818  he  served  in  the 
timber,  but  very  little  use  is  made  of  it.    A  Greek  war  under  Gen.  Jackson,  and  after  the 
fine  marble  is  worked  in  the  littorale. — ^Tlie  in-  peace  settled  on  ShoaJ  creek,  in  a  desolate  re- 
habitants,  principally  Groatians  and  Rascians  or  g^on  of  Tennessee.    A  community  of  reckless 
Servians,  with  a  small  proportion  of  Germans,  chmracters  having  flocked  together  alter  2  years, 
belong  with  few  exceptions  to  the  Roman  Catho-  if  was  found  necessary  to  establish  a  temporary 
lie  church.  They  are  very  littie  cultivated,  in  fact  government,  and  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
semi-barbarians.  Their  idiom  is  an  Ulynan  dia-  magistrates.    He  soon  after  became  a  candidate 
lect  belonging  to  the  S.  branch  of  the  Slavic  Ian-  for  the  legislature,  and  though  he  had  scarcely 
guagea.  llie  mdustry  and  commerce  are  scarcely  yet  read  a  newspaper  he  made  a  successful  eleo- 
worth  mentioning.    Wine  and  timber  are  the  tioneering  tour  by  the  skilful  use  of  his  rifle, 
only  articles  of  export  to  the  neighboring  prov-  his  companionable  habits,  and  his  faculty  for 
incesL  For  the  domestic  trade  Agram,  Karlstadt^  telling  amusing  stories.  He  was  twice  reelected 
and  Old  Sziszek  are  the  principal  marts.    The  to  the  legislature^  but  devoted  himself  especially 
Littorale  has  some  shipping  and  ship-building;  to  bear  hunting,  till  in  1827  he  was  elected  by 
also  several  extensive  paper  manufactories.  Pub-  the  parfy  of  uen.  Jackson  a  representative  in 
lie  education  was  in  a  deplorable  state  until  congress.    At  Washington  he  immediately  ob- 
1851.  Up  to  that  time  there  was  only  one  school  tained  general  notoriety  by  the  eccentricity  of 
for  every  29  sq.  m.  and  every  8,748  inhabitants.  Ins  manners  and  language,  and  was  regarded  as 
Since  then,  the  Austrian  government  has  in-  a  gifted  and  genial  specimen  of  the  *^  half  hone 
troduced  a  complete  system  of  common  sdiool  and  half  alligator.''  In  1829  he  was  again  diosen 
education,  the  results  of  which  are  as  yet  not  to  congress,  but  soon  after  changed  from  a  parti- 
very  perceptible.    Hiere  are  also  in  Groatia  6  santoanopponentofJackson^s  administration; 
colleffes  and  2  academies.    The  province  is  gov-  and  in  1881  it  required  his  most  strenuous  exer- 
emed  by  a  ban  (governor).    Justice  is  admin-  tions  to  secure  a  reelection.    From  this  time  the 
istered  by  57  disSict  courts,  4  superior  courts,  influence  of  Jackson  became  predominant  in  the 
8  supreme  courts^  and  a  court  of  appeals.-^  West,  and  especially  in  Tennessee^  and  Grockett 
Groatia,  which  in  antiquity  formed  a  part  of  therefore  withdrew  from  the  pohtical  arena  of 
Fannonia,  was  a  province  of  the  Roman  em-  the  United  States.    He  sought  a  new  career  in 
pire  from  the  time  of  Augustus,  being  attached  Texas,  then  in  revolt  against  Mexico,  and  after 
to  Slyricum.    It  was  conquered  by  the  Gk>ths,  a  series  of  military  exploits  met  his  death  while 
recovered   under  Justinian,  invaded   by  the  bravely  defending  Fort  Alamo,  in  San  Antonio 
Avars,  and  in  the  7th  century  settied  by  Groats,  de  Bexar.   The  fort,^containing  abont  140  Texans 
who  after  long  struggles  with  the  Franks  finally  commanded  by  Gol.  Travis  and  under  him  by  Ooi 
formed  a  vassal  state  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  Grockett,  .was  attacked  in  the  latter  part  of 
Toward  the  end  of  the  10th  century  the  princes  February  by  a  Mexican  army  nmnbering  2,000 
of  Groatia  assumed  the  royal  titie.    It  was  con-  men.    Amid  scarcity  of  provisions  and  constant 
quered  by  the  Hungarians  in  1091,  by  Venice  in  watdiing,  shells  and  assaults  were  successfully 
1117,and  again  by  the  Byzantinesinll68.  Hav-  withsto^  till  on  March6  ox^6  of  the  garrison 
ing  once  more  been  independent  for  a  century,  survived.    These,  including  CTol.  Crockett,  then 
it  was  ultimately  annexed  to  Hungary  in  1842,  surrendered,  but  by  order  of  Santa  Anna  the 
and  subjected  to  the  Hapsburg  dynasty  in  1527.  latter  immediately  perished  with  a  dozen  sword 
In  1848  the  hatred  of  the  Groiatians  against  the  thrusts.    The  exaggerated  stories  of  his  wit  and 
Magyars  made  them  one  of  the  principal  instru-  peculiarities  afterward  made  him  almost  a  my  th- 
ments  of  the  Austrian  government  in  crushing  ical  person.    His  autobiography  was  published 
the  Hungarian  revolution.  at  Philadelphia  in  1884. 

GROGKETT,  David,  an   American  back-  GROGODILE,  a  genus  of  reptiles  which, 

woodsman  and  member  of  congress,  bom  at  with  the  alligator  of  America  and  the  gavial 

limestone,  on  the  Nolachucky  river,  in  Ten-  of  the  Ganges,  constitute  the  family  of  croco- 

nessee,  Aug.  17, 1786,  died  in  Texas,  March  6,  dilians.    Some  authors  elevate  the  family  into 

1836.    His  father,  of  Irish  birth,  i^r  various  an  order,  the  emydosauri  of  Gray,  the  idricata 

other  avocations,  opened  a  tavern  on  the  road  of  Fitzinger,  and  the  rhizodanta  of  Prince  Bo- 

from  Abingdon   to  Knoxville,  where  David  naparte,  the  latter  including  the  large  fossil 

passed  his  youth  from  7  to  12  years  of  age,  mak-  iehthyosaurtu  and  plesioMunu.    In  the  class  of 

mg  acquaintance  with  hard  times  and  aoftbtfbl  reptiles  they  are  higher  than  the  sanrians,  and 

characters.    He  was  sent  to  a  country  school,  second  to  the  testudinata ;   among  them  are 

but  on  the  4th  day  quarrelled  with  the  sdiool-  included  some  of  the  largest,  most  powerful, 
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and  best  protected  of  their  class.  The  orooo-  a  simple  hinge  Joint  There  are  no  cntaneons 
dilians,  mcluding  the  alligator  and  gavials,  are  lips,  the  teeth  being  yisible  even  when  the  jaws 
diaracterized  as  follows :  the  skin  is  toogh  and  are  closed.  The  teeth  are  nmnerdtis,  conical, 
tMck,  and  protected  by  firm  scales,  of  different  isolated,  unequal  in  size,  hollowed  at  the  base, 
ahap^  and  sizes,  forming  a  coat  of  mail  sword  arranged  in  a  single  row,  implanted  by  a  true 
and  bnllet  proof;  different  species  have  been  gomphosis  in  the  substance  of  the  maxillary 
distingaishea  according  to  their  arrangement  on  borders  in  special  alveoli  directed  from  before 
the  neck ;  they  are  square  on  the  upper  and  baekward,  and  provided  with  a  kind  of  gum ; 
under  surfiaces  of  the  body  and  on  tne  tail,  the  new  teeth  push  up  into  the  hollow  of 
large  and  ridged  longitudinally  on  the  back,  the  old,  and  cause  their  absoiption ;  the  new 
small  and  rounded  on  the  sides  of  the  body  teeth  are  larger,  but  the  same  m  number. at  all 
and  neck  and  limbs :  on  the  head  the  skin  is  ages.  The  tongue  is  flat,  wide,  fleshy,  and  at- 
applied  directly  on  the  bone,  following  its  em-  tabbed  all  around,  to  the  jaw  bone;  it  is  not 
inences  and  depressions,  and  unprotected  by  divided  at  the  tip,  and  cannot  be  extended,  be- 
scales,  in  this  differing  from  the  true  saurians ;  Ing  apparent  only  when  the  jaws  are  separated, 
the  scales  are  thinnest  below,  and  of  a  lighter  and  forming  the  floor  of  the  mouth ;  it  cannot 
color,  almost  white,  the  upper  tints  being  be  used  to  seize  or  retain  their  prey,  nor  for 
greenish  with  dark  spots,  or  ap  obscure  respiratory  purposes;  it  is  for  tne  most  part 
brown.  Under  the  jaw,  in  the  longitudinal  smooth,  except  at  the  base,  where  irregularly 
folds  of  the  skin,  open  the  ducts  of  odorifer-  contorted  folds  are  prominent.  The  nostrils 
eos  glands,  which  secrete  a  viscid  matter  hav-  open  at  the  end  of  the  muzzle,  near  together, 
ing  a  strong  and  disagreeable  musky  odor;  and  may  be  closed  by  valves;  their  cavity 
similar  pores  open  near  the  doaca.  For  the  forms  2  canals  extending  along  the  cranium, 
details  of  the  skeleton  the  reader  is  referred  to  and  opening,  not  into  the  mouth,  as  in  other 
Guvier,  Meckel,  Oken,  and  other  writers  on  reptiles  and  birds,  but  into  the  posterior  fauces 
comparative  anatomy.  The  vertebrs  are  con-  behind  the  soft  palate,  as  in  mammals ;  tiie 
oave  anteriorly  and  convex  posteriorly,  and  hyoid  bone  sends  upward  a  rounded  cartilagi- 
are  7  or  8  in  the  neck,  12  in  the  back,  5  in  the  nous  continuation,  which  can  be  made  promi- 
loins,  2  in  the  sacral  region,  and  from  34  to  42  nent  at  the  will  of  the  animal ;  the  soft  palate 
in  the  taO ;  the  number  is  the  same  in  indi-  han^s  down  to  meet  this,  by  which  the  cavity 
vidoals  of  a  species  at  all  periods  of  life.  The  of  the  mouth  can  be  completely  shut  off  from 
vertebras  of  the  neck  have  long  articulated  the  fauces;  by  this  arrangement,  when  the 
transverse  processes,  or  cervical  ribs,  which  animal  is  under  water,  with  onlv  the  tip  of  the 
prevent  any  extensive  lateral  motion  of  the  nose  in  the  air,  and  even  with  the  mouth  filled 
neck ;  on  the  under  surface  of  the  caudal  ver-  with  water,  respiration  can  be  perfectly  carried 
tebras  is  a  series  of  Y-shaped  bones,  the  hasmal  on ;  and  by  the  same  mechanism  the  act  of 
arches,  for  the  protection  of  the  vessels.  The  swallowing  can  be  accomplished  beneatJi  the 
ordinary  riba  are  12  to  18  on  each  side.  The  surface.  Unlike  the  saurians,  this  family  have 
sternum  is  prolonged  even  to  the  pelvis,  and  the  external  evening  of  the  ears  protected  by  2 
ipves  attachment  to  6  or  7  pairs  of  cartilages,  folds  of  the  skiL  resembling  lids,  by  which  &ie 
not  extending  to  the  spine ;  these-  serve  to  meatus  can  be  closed ;  the  opening  is  just  be- 
atrengthen  and  protect  the  abdominal  walls,  hind  the  eyes,  the  eyes  are  very  small,  and 
and  are  represented  in  man  by  the  transverse  provided  with  8  lids,  an  upper  and  lower,  with 
lines  of  tne  rectus  abdominis  muscle  ;  the  a  third  or  nictitating  membrane  moving  trans- 
Btemum  is  also  prolonged  as  a  point  in  advance  versely,  transparent,  and  evidently  designed  to 
of  the  ribs ;  there  are  no  true  davicles,  and  protect  the  cornea  and  permit  vision  under 
the  bones  of  Hie  pelvis  remain  separate.  The  water ;  the  pupil  is  a  vertical  slit,  and  the 
lower  jaw  is  longer  than  the  cranium,  because  crystalline  lens  almost  spherical.  The  anterior 
the  condyles  of  the  temporal  bones,  correspond-  limbs  have  5  toes,  the  external  2  without  nails ; 
inff  to  ossa  quadrata,  are  placed  considerably  the  posterior  limbs  are  4  toed,  more  or  less 
behind  the  articulation  of  Qie  head  with  the  webbed,  the  external  one  without  a  nail ;  the 
spine,  and  are  u&ited  to  the  skuU  as  in  the  tur-  limbs  are  so  short  that  they  barely  raise  the 
ties ;  the  gape  of  the  month  is  really  longer  body  from  the  ground,  and  are  almost  at  right 
than  the  extent  of  the  head,  from  this  back-  angles  to  the  spine ;  their  gait  is,  therefore, 
ward  situation  of  the  glenoid  cavity.  The  slow  and  awkward.  The  lail  is  longer  than 
musdes  which  move  the  jaws  arise  so  fkr  back,  the  trunk,  flattened  on  the  sides,  surmounted 
that  they  act  in  part  upon  the  whole  head,  ex-  with  crests  continued  from  the  back,  and  ser- 
plainiuff  the  assertion  made  from  the  time  of  rated  below  ;  the  powerful  muscles  of  the  dor- 
Aristoue  to  that  of  Guvier,  and  at  various  sal  rej^on  are  carried  to  their  greatest  devel- 
times  believed  and  disputed,  that  the  crocodile  opment  in  the  sides  of  the  tailj  which  is  the 
has  the  ability  to  move  both  jaws ;  when  the  principfd  organ  of  locomotion  in  the  water. 
lower  jaw  is  fixed  upon  the  ground,  the  action  The  stomach  is  muscular,  but  in  no  way  re- 
ef the  musdes  may  raise  the  whole  head,  and  sembling  the  gizzard  of  a  bird ;  in  this  cavity 
viih  it  the  upper  jaw,  otherwise  immovable,  are  frequently  found  stones  and  pieces  of  wood. 
The  jaws  have  no  lateral  motion,  and  none  which  were  once  supposed  to  be  swallowd  in- 
frum  before  backwtfd,  the  artic&lation  being  tentionally  to  assist  m  triturating  the  food,  or 
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for  the  purpose  of  distending  the  stomaoh  dnr-  opening  from  the  left  aorta  to  sopply  thele 
ing  the  season  of  hibernation  which  some  of  parts.    By  its  4  catities  the  heart  of  toe  crooo- 
them  undergo ;  it  is  altogether  probable  that  dilians  resembles  that  of  the  birds,  and  also,  by 
such  foreign  bodies  have   been   accidentally  the  miztnre  of  the  blood  in  the  vessels,  that 
swallowed  during  the  repasts  of  the  yoradona  of  the  festal  mammalia.     Meyer  compares  the 
animal.    The  lunj^s  consist  of  8  principal  cav-  left  aorta  to  the  ductus  arteriosus,  and  he  be- 
ities,  communicating  freely  with  each  other;  lieres  this  structure  to  be  a  temporary  con- 
the  walls  are  divided  into  innumerable  oalls^  dition,  disappearing  as  the  animal  advances 
the  fleshy  compartments  of  which  form  a  very  in  a^.    In  the  dissection  .alluded  to  above,  Uie 
intricate  network,  reeemblmg  the  columnss  cor-  specmien  was  7  feet  long,  and  old  enough  to 
ness  of  the  heart;  when  ftmy  expanded,  they  be  imnregnated ;  the  edgeis  were  firm  and  well 
will  contain  a  large  quantity  of  air.    The  most  definea,  like  those  of  a  persistent  foramen ;  and 
interesting  organ  is  the  heiot,  as  it  shows  an  physiological  reasons  have  been  ^ven  why  it 
apnroach  to,  and  as  it  were  the  oomnecting  should  be  permanent  in  this  family,  when  the 
link  with  the  birds.    In  reptiles  generally  tlM  respiration  ceases  during  submersion  and  hi- 
heart  consists  of  8  cavities,  a  vehtride  and  2  bematioa.    In  the  males  the  genital  orsans  are 
auricles — ^the  ventricle  receiving  both  arterial  simple ;  as  in  turtles  and  birds,  the  cloaca  is 
and  venous  blood,  and  sending  una  mixed  fluid  longitudinal.    The  female  alone  prepares  the 
over  the  system  at  the  same  time  that  it  senda  hole  in  the  sand  in  which  the  eggs,  sometimes 
to  the  lungs  blood  of  which  a  portion  has  Just  60   in  number,  are   placed  probably  durinff 
been  received  purified  from  them.    Inthecroo-  the  night;  she  covers  them  with  sand  and 
odilians  the  ventride  has  a  complete  division  leaves  to  hide  them  from  the  ichneumon  and 
into  right  and  left;,  and  the  circulation  is  so  certain  reptiles  which  feed  upon  them;  the 
arranged   that  while  the  head  and  anterior  eggs  are  hatched  in  from  8  to  6  weeks,  accord- 
half  of  the  body  receive  pure  arterial  blood  ing  to  season  and  latitude.     The  amphibious 
when  the  animal  is  in  the  air,  the  posterior  habits  of  the  orocodilians  are  indicatea  by  the 
half  receives  a  mixed  arterial  and  venous  blood;  nostrils,  separation  of   the    posterior    fauces 
the  mingling  of  the  2  bloods  taking  place,  not  from  the  mouth,  shape  of  the  limbs  and  tail, 
in  the  heart  itself,  but  by  an  opening  between  and  structure  of  the  lun^  and  heart    The 
the  2  aortas — a  fkct  unknown  to  naturalists  till  crocodiles  proper  are  distingnisfaed  from  the 
the  time  of  Meckel  and  Panizza.     For  ML  alligators  by  theur  head  being  longer  in  propor- 
details  on  this  point  the  reader  is  referred  to  tion  to  the  breadth,  by  the  less  number  of 
the  **  Joumcd  of  the  Boston  Society  of  J^atural  teeth  (80  below  ana  88  above,  according  to 
History,"  vol.  vi.  pp.  118-118.    The  ordinary  Ouvier),  by  the  4th  lower  tooth  on  each  side 
course  of  the  circulation  would  be  through  the  being  received  into  a  groove  in  the  upper  jaw 
veniB  cav89  to  the  right  auride,  thence  to  the  inst^  of  a  pit  when  the  mouth  is  closed,  by 
right  ventride ;  from  this  more  than  half  of  the  dentated  crest  on  the  external  border  of 
the  venous  blood  goes  to  the  lungs  by  the  pul-  the  hind  legs  in  most  of  the  species,  by  the 
monary  artery,  the  rest  being  dls&ibuted  to  the  complete  webs  of  the  hind  toes  ^at  least  the 
lower  extremities  through  the  l^t  or  venous  external),  and  by  the  larger  cranial  openings 
aorta;   from  the  lungs  the ^ pure  blood  comes  perceptible  through  the  skin  behind  the  eyes, 
to  the  left  auricle,  thence  it*  passes  to  the  ld%  J^othuig  is  more  characteristic  than  the  nar- 
ventride,  and  then  by  the  right  or  arterial  rowing  of  the   muzzle   behind    the    nostrils 
aorta  to  the  head  and  anterior  extremities  and  caused  by  the  groove  Just  alluded  to,  added  to 
body  generally,  after  mixture  with  the  venous  the  perforation  of  the  upper  jaw  by  the  Ist  • 
blood.    In  the  common  circulation,  or  when  lower  teeth ;  the  plates  of  the  nape  occupy  the 
the  animtd  is  in  the  air,  there  would  probably  middle  portion  only,  a  space  before  and  behind 
be  but  a  trifling,  if  any,  mixture  of  the  bloods  being  without  tiiem ;  as  age  advances  the  head 
through  the  opening  in  the  aortic  wall,  and  becomes  very  rough.    The  species  are  difficult 
during  the  contraction  of  the  ventrides  the  to  ^stinffuish  from  each  other,  and  the  varia- 
pressure  of  the  valves  of  the  aorta  against  the  tiona  wiUiin  the  limits  of  species  are  consider- 
opening  would  prevent  the  mingling ;  but  dur-  able.    Europe  has  no  crocodile,  nor  crocodilian, 
inff  the  diastole  of  the  ventrides,  when  the  in  its  present  fauna;  America  has  2,  Asia  2.  and 
valves  close  to  prevent  regurgitation  into  the  Africa  1 ;   other  species  are  described,  or  un- 
heart,  the  aortic  bpeniuff  would  be  free,  and  known  habitat,  and  of  uncertain  characters, 
the  bloods  could  mix  in  whichever  direction  the  The  following  species  will  sufficiently  charac- 
pressure  was  the  strongest ;  the  opening,  how-  terize  the  genus :   I.  The  common  crocodile  of 
ever,  performs  its  special  ftmction  after  the  the  Nile  (eroeodihts  9ulgari$,  Cuv.),  one  of  the 
animal  has  been  under  water  a  long  time,  sacred  animals  of  the  Effyptians,  is  mentioned 
when  there  is  no  respiration  nor  pulmonary  by  Herodotus,  and  well  described  by  Aristotle 
circulation,  no  blood  in  the  left  ventride,  and  in  his  '*  History  of  Animals ;"  the  latter  also 
none  sent  through  the  true  aorta ; '  were  it  not  mentions  the  sour- winged  plover,  which  enters 
for  this  opening,  the  head  and  anterior  limbs,  the  mouth  of  tne  crocodile  to  pick  out  and  eat 
which  are  supplied  by  the  right  aorta,  would  be  the  insects  attached  to  the  mucous  membrane, 
unprovided  with  blood ;  it  has  been  naturally  This  species  has  the  widest  jaws,  6  cervical 
conduded  that  venous  blood  is  sent  through  the  plates,  the  (forsal  plates  quandrangnlar  with  6 
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'  jngltadinal  sevies  of  moderate  iddgee ;  era-  donble^reeted  crooodile  {0,  hiporeatuBj  Cnv.), 
mum  rather  flat ;  teeth  66, 86  above  and  80  be-  bo  named  from  the  2  rough  lines  on  the  upper 
low,  the  longiest  being  the  8d  and  9th  of  the  jaw  extending  forward  from  the  anterior  angle 
Txpp«r  jaw,  and  the  Ist^  4th,  and  11th  of  the  of  each  eye ;  the  lateral  borders  are  irregnlarlj 
lower ;  16  to  18  transverse  rows  of  bony  plates  convex,  and  deeply  grooved  for  the  lower  teeth ; 
from  tfa^  shoulders  to  the  tail,  and  on  the  latter  the  upper  surface  is  very  rough,  especially  in 
from  26  to  88  circles  of  scales  surmounted  large  individuals ;  the  teeth  are  generally  66, 
by  a  thin,  flexible,  serrated  crest,  double  for  86  above  and  80  below,  the  largest  being  the 
about  half  its  length.  The  color  of  the  upper  2d,  8d,  8th,  and  9th  above,  and  Qxe  1st  and  4th 
snrflBce  is  olive-green,  spotted  with  black  on  below ;  tiie  hind  legs  are  as  long  as  the  trunk, 
the  head  and  nedc,  and  marbled  with  the  same  the  fore  legs  are  a  third  shorter ;  the  armature 
on  the  back  and  tail ;  2  or  8  wide,  oblique  black  of  the  neck  consists  of  6  shields,  4  in  a  square, 
bands  on  each  flank;  beneath  greenish  yellow;  and  1  on  each  side  of  these,  of  an  oval  shape 
daws  brown.  It  grows  to  the  length  of  20  to  and  strongly  crested ;  on  the  back  are  16  or  17 
25  feet,  and  possibly  longer.  A  variety  of  this  transverse  rows  of  ridged  plates,  of  an  ovoid 
(C,  pahutru^  L^ss^X  found  in  Asia,  has  the  form ;  the  tail  has  88  or  40  scaly  rmgs,  double 
head  rougher,  the  scales  of  the,  sides,  flanks,  crested  for  half  its  length.  The  color  is  y el- 
and upper  part  of  the  neck  convex  and  ridged,  lowish  green,  with  black  oval  spots  above.  It 
and  the  color  above  olive-yellow,  marbled  with  grows  to  a  length  of  at  least  20  feet.  Ip  Gi- 
blacki^  brown.  A8d  variety  (67.  marginatuSy  roni^^s  '*  Twenty  Years  in  the  Philippines^' 
Geo£},  a  native  of  southern  Afrrica,  has  the  (pp.  215-222),  is  an  account  of  the  capture  of  an 
jaws  narrower  and  elongated,  the  cranium  immense  individual  of  this  species,  measuring 
dightly  concave,  6  narrow  nuchal  plates,  the  27  feet  in  length  and  11  feet  in  circumference 
upper  parts  deep  bottle-green,  with  small  under  the  arm-pits ;  the  skull  of  this  specimen 
brown  waving  lines  disposed  in  a  radiating  is  now  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Boston  society  of 
manner.  This  variety  grows  to  a  large  sLze,  natural  history,  and  measures  nearly  4  feet 
and  ia  doubtless  the  one  so  often  seen  by  Dr.  from  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the  lower  jaw ; 
livingstone  and  Mr.  Cummin^  in  their  journey-  the  head  and  soft  parts  attached  weighed  over 
ings  in  South  Africa.  Dr.  livmgstone  mentions  400  lbs.  It  is  found  in  most  of  the  rivers  and 
the  following  facts  from  personal  observation :  lakes  of  eastern  Asia  and  the  Indian  archipelago. 
Sixty  eggs  have  been  taken  fr^im  a  single  nest ;  lU.  The  lozenged  crocodile  (C,  rJMmb\fer,  Cuv.) 
they  are  about  the  size  of  a  goose  egg,  of  the  of  the  West  Indies  has  the  forehead  surmounted 
same  diameter  at  both  ends,  white,  and  par-  by  2  ridges  diverging  backward,  the  upper  jaw 
tially  elaiKtic  from  having  but  little  lime  in  thdr  mndi  arched  transversely,  the  jaws  narrow, 
composition  and  a  firm  internal  membrane ;  the  body  thick,  the  toes  and  swimming  mem- 
die  neets  aro  within  a  few  feet  of  the  water,  branes  short,  the  scales  of  the  flanks,  sides, 
and  are  used  for  successive  years  if  undi&-  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  tuberculated,  and 
turbed ;  the  female  assists  the  young  out  of  the  limbs  without  serrated  crests ;  the  sides  of 
the  aest,  and  leads  them  to  the  edge  of  the  the  upper  jaw  are  very  prominent  between  the 
water,  whero  she  leaves  them  to  catch  fish  for  6th  and  11th  teeth ;  the  teeth  are  64,  84  above 
themselves ;  fish  is  the  principal  food  .at  all  and  80  below,  the  largest  being  the  2d  and  7th 
ages ;  a  wounded  animaL  or  even  a  man,  going  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  the  4th  and  10th  in  the 
into  a  lake  infested  by  tnem,  is  almost  auro  to  lower ;  on  the  nape  are  4  small  shields  in  one 
be  seized ;  they  seldom  leave  the  water  to  row,  and  on  the  neck  6  oval  ridged  plates,  4  in  a 
catch  prey,  but  often  come  out  to  bask  in  the  row  and  2  behind  these ;  dorsal  scales  square, 
son ;  they  fish  chiefly  by  night,  and  when  eat-  in  18  transverse  rows.  The  general  color  is 
ing  make  a  loud  ohunping  noise ;  the  natives  dark  brown  above  with  zigzag  lines  of  deep 
are  very  fond  of  the  eggs,  eating  only  the  yolk,  yellow,  and  spots  of  the  same  on  the  flanks 
The  E^ptians  kept  Groceries  in  their  temples,  and  limbs ;  yellow  and  chestnut  below.  It  at- 
where  thej  were  fed  by  the  priests  and  oma-  tains  a  considerable  size.  lY .  The  long-nosed 
malted  with  gold  and  precious  stones ;  these  crocodile  (0.  aeutus,  Geoff.^  is  found  also  in  the 
were  highly  venerated  by  the  people,  and  after  West  Indies,  particularly  m  St.  Domingo,  and 
death  they  wero  carefrilly  embalmed  and  buried  in  the  northern  parts  of  South  America.  It  is 
with  great  ceremony ;  it  is  very  common  to  flnd  characterized  by  its  lengthened  muzzle,  convex 
mummies  of  crocodiles  in  their  tombs,  and  forehead,  and  the  irregular  disposition  of  the 
many  may  be  seen  in  our  museums.  The  ich-  outer  dorsal  scales;  the  hind  feet  are  strongly 
nemaon,  a  carnivorous  mammal  iEdlied  to  the  webbed;  on  the  nape  are  2  or  4  shields,  and 
civets,  renders  important  service  to  man  by  on  the  neck  6,  as  in  the  Nilotic  species ;  the 
destroying  the  eggs  of  the  Nilotic  crocodile,  teeth  66,  86  above  and  80  below,  the  longest 
The  common  crocodile  is  not  conflned  to  beingUie4thandlOthintheupper  jaw,  andthe 
Africa,  but  occurs  in  Asia,  especially  on  the  4th  in  die  lower.  The  color  is  brown  and  yel- 
Malayan  peninsula;  it.  is  often  met  with  8  low  above,  and  yellow  below.  It  is  said  to  grow 
or  4  miles  at  sea,  and  has  been  known  to  to  a  length  of  20  feet  The  O.  eataphraetvt 
Attack  boats  returning  from  flshing,  and  oc-  (Cuv.)  and  (7.  «7<?uni«i(Boryde  St.  Vincent)  form 
oaaionally  with  the  loss  of  human  life.  U.  the  connecting  links  between  the  crocodile  and 
The  moat    commoii  Asiatic   species   is  the.  thegaviaL — Crocodilians  existed  in  great  vari- 
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etj  in  fonner  geological  epochs,  and  in  coon-  in  a  time  of  peace  and  proaperity ;  he  was  the 

tries  farther  north  than  the  present  habitats  of  heir  to  untold  treasures ;  success  crowned  all  his 

these  reptiles.     The  most  remarkable  differ-  early  efforts ;  he  subdued  the  Greek  cities  on  the 

ence  between  the  fossil  and  existing  species  is  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  formed  an  alliance  with 

in  the  form  of  the  yertebras ;  the  existing  oroco-  the  Grecian  islandfl,  and  extended  his  con- 

dilians  have  these  bodies  concave  in  front  and  quests  toward  the  east  to  the  river  Ha]f  s.    He 

convex  behind,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  was  now  a  mighty  monarch,  ruling  over  18 

species  of  the  tertiary  epoch ;  but  the  fossils  of  natione^  and  in  alliance  with  the  powerful  mlers 

the  older  strata  have  the  vertebral  bodies  flat,  of  Media,  Babylon,  and  Egypt;  the  vast  wealth 

or  biconcave,  as  in  fishes,  or  else  the  anterior  which  he  had  inherited  had  been  increased  by 

face  convex  and  the  posterior  concave,  just  the  the  tribute  of  conquered  nations,  by  the  confis- 

opposite  to  the  existmg  forms.    Those  of  the  cation  of  great  estates,  and  by  the  golden  sands 

tertiary  epoch  are  generally  found  in  fresh-  of  the  Pactolus.    We  may  perhaps  form  some 

water  deposits,  and  near  the  mouths  of  sup-  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  wealth  from  the 

posed  rivers,  so  that  their  habits  were  then  rich  votive  offerings  which  he  deposited  in 

probably  the  same  as  now;   they  have  been  the  temples  of  the  gods.     "Herodotus  him- 

found  as  far  north  as  England  and  France,  in  self  saw  the  ingots  of  solid  gold,  6  palms  long,  3 

Asia,  and  in  the  greensand  of  New  Jersey,  broad,  and  1  deep,  which  to  the  number  of  117 

During  the  secondary  period  there  existed  croc-  were  laid  up  in  the  treasury  at  Delphi 

odilians  with  flat  or  biconcave  vertebrsa,  resem-  He  had  also  beheld  in  various  parts  of  Greece 

bling  gavials  in  their  lengthened  cranium ;  from  the  following  offerings,  all  in  gold,  which  had 

their  stronger  armature,  more  numerous  ribs,  been  deposited  in  the  temples  by  the  same  opu- 

and  the  strata  in  which  they  have  been  found,  lent  monarch :  a  figure  of  a  lion,  probably  of 

they  were  probably  marine.   Among  thegenera  the  natural  size ;  a  wine  bowl  of  about  the  same 

are  teleosaurtis  (Gheoff.),  tnystriawiurtu  (Kaup.),  weight  as  the  lion ;  alustral  vase;  a  statue  of 

macrotpojidylusiR,  de  Meyer.),  gnathoiafirtu  (H.  a  female,  said  to  be  Croesus's  baking  woman,  4 

de  Meyer.),  &c.j  found  in  the  Hassle,  oolitic,  and  feet  high ;  a  shield  and  a  spear ;  a  tripod ;  some 

calcareous  strato.    Those  with  an  anterior  con-  figures  of  cows,  and  a  number  of  pillars ;  and  a 

vexity  and  posterior  concavity,  of  which  the  2d  shield  in  a  different  place  firom  the  1st,  and 

type  is  steneosaurus  (Geoff.),  resembled  also  of  greater  size.''    But  m  the  midst  of  all  his 

the  gavials,  and  have  been  found  in  the  Has  wedth  and  prosperity,  Orcssus  began  to  be 

and  oolite  of  England.  alarmed  at  the  rapid  conquests  of  Cyrus,  and 

CBOCUS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  iri-  when  at  length  he  saw  the  Median  power  fiall 
dacea.    There  are  2  sorts  of  crocuses,  those  before  the  Persian  arms,  he  resolved  to  avenge 
which  blossom  in  spring,  such  as  crocv*  wmu».  his  brother-in-law  Astyages,  the  dethroned  king 
with  purple  or  white  fiowers  and  finely  netted  of  Media.    He  accordingly  crossed  the  Hal^a, 
root  coats,  and  C,  Suaiamts,  or  doth  of  gold  and  offered  the  Persians  battle ;  but  after  an  m- 
crocus,  with  small,  deep  veUow  flowers,  the  decisive  engagement  returned  to  Sardis.    Cyrus 
sepals  of  which  are  curiously  veined  with  dark,  pursued  him,  took  the  city,  and  made  him  his 
chocolate-brown  lines ;  and  those  which  blossom  prisoner.    The  Lydian  king  was  condemned  to 
in  the  autumn,  such  as  the  safl&on  crocus  {O.  be  burned  alive,  but  was  fimdly  spared,  being 
9atimu)^  an  oriental  plant,  cultivated  for  its  saved,  according  to  Herodotus,  by  recaUing  a 
long,  orange-colored,  drooping  styles^  and  tiie  saying  of  Solon,  and  became  the  confidential 
Sicilian  crocus  (O,  odaru8%  whose  flowers  are  adviser  of  his  conqueror,  whom  he  survived, 
fragrant. .  The  safBron  crocus  blossoms  in  Octo-        CBOFT,  William,  an  English  composer,  bom 
ber^  but  it  is  not  commonly  seen  in  our  gardens,  in  Warwickshire  in  1677,  died  in  1727.   At  the 
It  IS,  however,  extensivdy  cultivated  for  its  age  of  81  he  obtained  the  position  of  ck)mposer 
produce  of  safla*on  in  some  parts  of  England,  to  the  chapel  royal  and  oiganist  to  Westminster 
Good  saffiron  consists  of  the  stigmas  only,  which  abbey,  which  he  held  until  his  death.    As  a  corn- 
are  small,  narrow,  and  extremely  Hght  interior  poser  of  cathedral  music  he  held  a  high  rank.  In 
parts  of  the  flower.    The  crocuses  are  mostly  1724  he,  published,  under  the  title  of  Musiea 
nardy  little  plants,  and  once  introduced  into  8ctor<ky  an  edition  of  his  select  anthems,  2  vols, 
the  flower  borders,  they  wiU  continue  and  in-  foHo.    Some  of  these  are  stUl  performed  in  the 
crease  without  care.  English  church  service. 

CRCESUS,  king  of  Lydia,  succeeded  to  the       CBOGHAK,  Geobob,  ism  American  ofiBce^ 

throne  before  the  middle  of  the  6th  century  son  of  Mijor  William  Croghan,  and  nephew  of 

B.  C.     Writers  of  high  impute  have,  how-  GeorgeRogersClark,  of  the  revolutionary  army, 

ever,  coi\jectured  that  he  l)^d  already  been  born  near  LouisviHe,  Ky.,  Nov.  15,  1791,  died 

for  16   years  assodated  in  the   government  in  New  Orleans,  Jan.  8, 1849.    He  was  gradu- 

with  his  father,  and  that  many  of  the  events  ated  at  William  and  Mary  coHege,  Ya.,  served 

recorded  by  Herodotus  as  belonging  to  his  reign  in  1811  as  a  volunteer  aide-de-camp  to  Col. 

are  to  be  referred  to  this  period  of  joint  gov-  Boyd  at  the  battle  of  Uppecanoe,  was  made 

ernment.    This  view  is  rejected  by  Kawlinson  captain  in  the  following  year,  and  migor  March 

in  the  notes  to  his  translations  of  Herodotus.  30,  1818.    On  May  5,  1818,  he  distinguished 

His  reign,   according  to  Bawlinson,  extended  himself  as  mde-de-camp  of  Gen.  Harrison  in  the 

from  668  to  654  B.  C.    He  ascended  the  throne  defence  of  Fort  Meigs;  and  on  Aug.  1  and  2 
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he  tncceaeMlj  defended  Fort  Stephenson,  at  general  treatment  of  the  subject  by  parliament. 

Lower  Sandnal^  (now  Fremont),  Ohio,  with  a  An  aooomplished  debater  and  master  of  satire, 

garrison  of  160  men,  against  the  determined  he  was  a  prominent  and  most  resolute  oppo- 

attack  of  C^en.  Proctor,  with  a  force  of  over  nent  of  the  reform  bill,  which  he  belieyed 

1,000,  half  regnlars  and  half  Indians;    and  wonld  ultimately  revolntionize   the  country. 

this,  notwithstanding  the  fort  was  so  weak-  The  passing  of  that  bill  destroyed  him  polit- 

ly  constructed  and  noorly  provided,  that  he  ically,  for,  unlike  his  comrades,  he  declared  that 

had  actually  been  ordered  to  abandon  it    For  he  never  would  sit  in  a  reformed  parliament, 

this  exploit  he  was  rewarded  with  the  bre-  and  he  never  did.     He  {^referred  rather  the 

vet  of  lieutenant-coloneL  and  22  years  after-  occupation  of  '^  tomahawking  liberal  authors " 

witfd  (Feb.  18, 1836)  with  a  gold  medal  from  in  the  "  Quarterly,"  his  contributions  to  which 

congress.    He  was  made  inspector-general,  with  were  so  caustic  that  for  many  years  it  was  cua- 

the  rank  of  colonel,  Dec  21, 1825,  and  in  that  tomary  to  attribute  all  the  most  malevolent 

capacity  served  with  Gen.  Taylor  in  Mexico.  and  ablest  articles  of  that  periodical  to  his 

OKOEER,  JoHK  Wilson,  a  British  statesman  pen.     He  gained  the  reputation  of  *'a  man 

and  author,  bom  in  Galway,  Ireland,  Dec.  20,  who  would  go  a  hundred  mQes  througb  sl^t 

1780,  died  at  Hampton,  near  London,  Aug.  10,  and  snow,  on  the  top  of  a  coach,  in  a  I)ecem- 

1867.    His  father,  of  English  descent,  was  for  ber  night,  to  search  a  parish  register,  for  the 

many  years  surveyor-general  of  Ireland.    He  sake  of  showing  that  a  man  is  iUegitimate,  or 

was  educated  at  Trinity  college.  Dublin,^  where  a  woman  older  than  she  says  she  is.      In  1826 

he  greatly  distinguished*  himself,  especially  in  he  reviewed,  in  the  London  *^  Courier,"  Scott's 

the  proceedings  of  the  since  suppressed  "  histor-  *^  Letters  of  Malachi  Malagrowther,"  in  a  way 

ical  debating  society."     In  1800  he  received  that  called  forth  a  delicate  rebuke  from  8cot£ 

the  d^ree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  was  imme-  who  had  long  been  one  of  his  most  cordial 

diately  entered  as  a  student  at  Lincoln^s  Lm,  associates,  and  who  now  declined  to  endanger 

but  remained  in  Dublin,  and  was  called  to  the  an  old  friendship  by  meeting  him  in  "  the  ra- 

Lri^  bar  in  1802.    He  devoted  his  leisure  to  pier  and  poniard  game  of  wit."     Beside  his 

literature,  and  pubUshed  anonymously  in  1804  review  articles  and  many  pamphlets  and  print- 

his  '^  Familiar  Epistles  on  the  Irish  Stage,"  ed  speeches  on  political  questions,  he  published 

and  in  1805  his  '*  Intercepted  Letter  firom  Can-  poems  entitled  "  Talavera,"  ^^  Songs  of  Tta- 

ton."   Both  attracted  much  attention,  from  the  falgar,"  tod  several  pleasing  lyrics,  of  which 

talent  and  especially  the  proneness  to  sarcasm  the  fine  lines  on  the  desm  of  Canning  are 

wUch  tiiey  indicated.   In  1807  he  gave  another  among  the  most  successful ;  "  Military  Events 

proof  of  his  vigorous  ability  in  an  elaborate  of  the  French  Revolution  of  1880 ;"  "  Letters 

pamphlet  on  the  "  Past  and  Present  State  of  on  the  Naval  "War  with  America ;"  *'  Stories 

Irel^,"  in  which  he  advocated  Catholic  eman-  from  the  History  of  England  for  Children," 

cipation.    In  that  vear  also  he  entered  parlia-  of  which  over  80,000  copies  have  been  sold, 

ment  as  member  for  the  borough  of  Down-  and  which  Scott  in  a  inreface  acknowledges  to 

^trick,  and  the  tory  ^arty  soon  conceived  have  been  the  model  of  his  ^^  Tales  of  a  Qrand- 

mgh  expectations  frt)m  his  public  life.    When,  father."     He   also  translated  Bassora|pierre's 

in  1809,  charges  of  malaoministration  were  *^  ihnbassy  to  England,"  edited  the  ^^SufEblk 

brought  agidnst  the  duke  of  York,  and  a  par-  Papers,"  the  *^  Letters  of  Lady  Hervey,"  Lord 

liamentary  inquiry  was  instituted,  Mr.  Croker  Hervey's  ^*  Memoirs  of  the  Heign  of  George 

was  one  of  the  most  effective  defenders  of  his  II.,"  and  Walpole's  *' Letters  to  Lord  Hertford," 

royal  highness,  and  in  the  long  debate  which  and  furnished  an  edition  of  Boswell's  "  life 

ensued  he  delivered,  on  Mflkrch  14,  the  host  of  Johnson"  with  copious  annotations.    The 

fipeech  that  was  made  on  the  side  of  the  min-  last  work  was  received  with  general  appro- 

istrj.    He  was  associated  with  Gifford,  Scott,  bation,  and  is  esteemed  a  valuable  contribu- 

George  Ellis,  Frere,  and  Southey  in  establishing  tion  to  literature,  though  it  was  severely  re- 

the  "  Quarterly  Review,"  the  first  number  of  Viewed  by  Mr.  Macaulay  in  the  pages  of  the 

wluch  appeared  in  1809,  and  he  continued  till  '^  Edinburgh  Review."    In  return,  the  harsh- 

his  death  to  be  one  of  the  most  frequent,  pow-  est  and  most  effective  criticism  upon  the  first 

erfol,  and  sarcastic  contributors  to  tnat  period-  volumes  of  Macaulay's  ^^  History  of  England  " 

icaL    In  1809  the  Perceval  government  ap-  was  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Croser.     The  lat- 

gointed  him  secretary  to  the  admiralty,  and  ter  was  also  long  at  feud  with  Mr.  Disraeli, 

e  retained  that  ofSce,  fulfilling  its  duties  with-  who  lampooned  him  in  the  character  of  Rigby 

unremitting  implication,  till  1880.     He  sat  in  in  ^'Conmgsby,"  and  whose  political  preten- 

the  house  of  commons  through  8  successive  sions,  and  especially  his  famous  budget  of  1862, 

wliaments  till  1882,  having  been  returned  for  were  consequently  assailed  with  masterly  ran- 

Tarmonth,  Athlone,  Bodmin,  and  in  1827  for  cor  and  ridicule  in  the  **  Quarterly."    He  had 

the  university  of  Dublin.     In  1828  he  was  a  controversy  with  Lord  John  Russell  upon 

awom  a  privy  councillor.    He  favored  the  pro-  the  publication  by  the  latter  of  the  "  Memoirs 

ject  of  Catholic  emancipation,  was  among  the  and  Correspondence  "  of  Moore,  on  which  he 

first  to  advocate  a  state  encouragement  of  the  wrote  a  scathing  article,  followed  by  several 

fine  arts,  and  urged  the  purchase  of  the  Elgin  skilftdly  written  letters  in  the  "Times."    Mr. 

marbles  in  a  speech  much  in  advance  of  the  Croker  possessed  brilliant  conversational  pow- 

YOL.  VI.- 
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«rs,  a  talent  for  repartee,  andamimite  ajoqnaint-  rope  after  the  surrender  of  Paria.    This  was 

anoe  with  the  prinoipai  queataona  of  politios  and  &>llowed  in  1820  by  the  ^^  ADgel  of  the  World. 

beUea-lettres.  As  a  poliiacal  gossip  and  Batirifirt>  an  Arabian  Tak,^'  and  by  several  satires  and 

he  excelled  especially  in  hnmoronsly  noting  the  lyrics,  whioh  wefe  first  collected  in  1830.    His 

incidents  and  analyzing  the  motiyes  of  ^raona  tragedy  of  ^*  Catiline''  appeared  in  1822,  and 

and  parties  at  critical  seasons  of  ministerial  though  not  produced  upon  the  stage  was  most 

ehange.   A  selection  from  his  numerous  contri-  fivorably  reviewed  by  Prof.  Wilson,  and  has 

butlcms  to  the  '^  Quarterly  Review  "  has  beea  maintained  its  reputation  as  an  admirable  spoci' 

published.  men  oi  the  unacted  dnuna.    In  1824  his  comedy 

GROEER,  Thomas  Cborov,  an  Irish  anthory  of  ''  Pride  shall  have  a  Fall "  was  performed  at 

born  in  Cork,  Jan.  15,  1798^  died  in  London,  the  Covent  Garden  theatre  with  great  succesa, 

Aug.  8, 1854.    When  15  years  of  age  he  waa  which  was  partly  owing  to  its  literary  meriti 

apprenticed  to  a  merchant,  and  began  to  make  partly  to  the  drcnmatance  that  its  illustration 

occasional  rambles  on  foot  through  the  south  of  the  airs  and  graces  of  a  fashionable  cavslry 

of  Ireland.    During  these  excursions,  contin*  regiment  had  a  curect  application  at  the  tima 

ued  for  many  years,  he  made  the  researches  and  partly  to  the  eztraordinair  personation  of 

among  the  peasantry  and  the  collections  of  le-  one  of  the  characters  by  Frederic  Yates.    Ho 

aends  and  songs  which  furnished  the  materiala  mibljshed  in  1827  '^  Salathiel,  a  Story  of  the 

for  his  ^^ Researches  in  the  South  of  Ireland''  Past,  the  IVesent,  and  the  Future,"  founded  on 

(1824),  and  for  his  *'  Fairy  Legends  and  Tra*  the  legend  of  the  wandering  Jew,  which  is  one 

ditiona  of  the  South  of  Ireland"  (1836>.    The  of  his  most  finished  and  nopular  productioD& 

latter  work  contained  several   oontribntiona  It  was  followed  by  two  other  works  of  fiction, 

fi*om   Maffinn,  Pigott,  Keightley,  and   Hum*  ''Tales  of  the  Great  St  Bernard,"  and  ^' Mars* 

phreys,  which  were  omitted  in  subsequent  edi*  ton"  (1846).    The  ''Modem  Orlando  (1846), 

tions,  and  it  waa  at  once  highly  pndaed  by  Sir  though  fragmentary,  is  one  of  his  best  poems. 

Walter  Scott  In  1819  Mr.  (>oker  had  obtidned  He  baa  made  valuable  contributions  to   his- 

a  clerkship  in  the  admiralty,  and  he  was  con*  torioal  and  biographical  literature  bv  his  "  Per- 

nected  with  that  department  till  1850,  whenhe  aonal  History  of  King  Geovge  lY.''  (1880),  bis 

retired  with  a  pension.    In  1829  he  published  "Character  of  Curran's  Eloquence  and  Poll- 

the  "  Legends  of  the  Lakee^"  and  rhvmes  of  a  tics,"  and  his  "  PoHtical  Life  of  Burke"  (1840^. 

Smtomime  fbunded  on  the  story  of  "  Daniel  He  haa  also  edited  the  works  of  Pope  (1885), 

'Rourke,"  which  were  followed  in  188S  by  and  the  select  works  of  Jeremy  Taylor  (1838), 

the  tales  of  "  Barney  Mahoney"  and  "  My  Yil-  for  which  he  furnished  memoirs  and  annotatioos. 

lage."  The  two  latter  are  his  principal  attempts  His  puUications  on  professional  subjects  have 

at  stricdr  original  composition,  his  other  works  been  a  new  interpreUiticm  of  the  "  Apocalypse 

being  collections  of  legendary  and  poetical  lore,  of  St  John"  (1837),  a  work  entitled  "  Divine 

"  My  Village"  contains  minute  descriptions,  but  Providence,  or  the  Tluree  Cycles  of  Roveladon" 

is  written  without  pssi^n  or  imsginative  pow-  (1884),  and  numerous  sermons  on  qaesUons  of 

er,  and  was  the  least  fiivorably  received  of  hia  public  interest,  severfid  of  them  being  upon  the 

publici^ons.    The  Irish  adventures  of  Barney  Anglo-Catholic  controversy.    He  was  one  of 

Mahoney  are  pleasantiy  and  plainly  told.    In  the  early  contributors  to  "  Blackwood's  Maga- 

1888  he  published  the  "  Memoirs  of  Joseph  Holti  aine,"  has  tonished  critical  articles  of  a  high 
General  of  the  Irish  Rebels  in  1798,"  and  in  duurscter  to  various  periodicals,  and  collected 

1889  he  edited  the  "Popular  Songs  of  Irehmd,"  in  184^  a  yolume  of  "Historical  Sketches, 
with  historical  and  personal  annotations.  He  Speeches,  and  Characters."  He  is  reputed  an 
also  contributed  ffeouentiy  to  magazines,  among  ezceUent  sdiolar,  and  his  writings  are  distin- 
others  to  "Eraser's"  and  the  "New  Monthly,"  guished  by  a  vigorous  and  ima£^ative  style. 
and  was  an  active  member  of  numeroua  literary  CROMLECH,  or  Oewmueh,  a  primitive  kind 
and  antiquarian  societies.  His  works  give  not  of  sepulchral  monument  among  the  ancient 
only  the  fanciful  traditions  of  Ireland,  but  also  Scan^navian  and  Celtic  nations.  It  consisted 
sketches  of  its  romantic  features  and  ruins,  and  of  a  laqge  flat  stone  laid  on  other  stones  set 
interesting  notices  of  the  humors  and  character-  upright  to  sustain  it  These  monuments  are 
istics  of  the  Irish.  supposed  by  some  antiquariea  to  have  been 

CROLY,  Gkobor,  LL.  D.,  a  British  clergyman  also  used  as  altars  on  which  sacrifices  were 

and  author,  bom  in  Dublin  in  1780.    He  waa  offered  to   the  heroes  who  reposo  beneath, 

educated  at  Trinity  college  in  his  native  city,  Though  tiie  cromlech  and  kist^vaen  are  fre- 

and  has  been  for  many  years  rector  of  St  Ste-  qneoitiy  confounded,  they  are  different  in  cer- 

phen's^Walbrook;  a  metropolitan  parish  in  Lon-  tain  respects.     The  oromledi  is  open  at  the 

don.    To  this  position,  in  which  he  has  obtained  aide  and  ends,  and  larger,  whereas  the  kist- vaen 

an  extended  fiune  as  an  eloquent  and  impresdve  is  dosed  up  on  every  side.    The  word  cromlech 

preacher,  he  was  presentea  by  Lord  Brougham  is  probably  derived  firom  the  Armoric  crum, 

when  lord  chancellor  of  England.    His  literary  crooked  or  bending,  and  leeh,  or  Uh^  a  stone, 

career  began  with  a  poem  entitied  "Paris  in  By  the  inhabitants  of  Wales  and  Cornwall 

1816,"  in  which  he  describes  the  works  of  art  cromlechs  are  called  eoetne  Arthoff  or  Arthur's 

collected  by  Napoleon  in  the  Louvre,  prior  to  quoits, 
their  restoration  to  the  various  galleries  of  £n-       CROMPTON,  Thomas  Boiwob,  an  English 
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mantifaetiirer,  born  at  Famworth,  May  20, 1792,  he  should  become  the  greatest  man  in  England, 
died  at  Sandy,  Bedfordshire,  Bept  8, 1858.  He  bnt  did  not  mention  the  word  king.  He  was  a 
was  the  proprietor  of  Famworth  mills,  and  of  froward  boy,  and  much  given  to  the  ancient 
extensiTe  paper  mills  at  Worthington,  near  Wi-  yonthfhl  pnrsnit  of  robbing  orchards,  and  to 
gan,  supplied  the  principal  newspapers  and  practical  Jokes.  He  took  to  learning  by  fits  and 
merchants  of  London  with  paper,  invented  the  starts,  and,  much  to  the  surprise  of  his  master, 
continuous  drying  apparatus  now  in  general  who  had  flogged  him  severely  and  often,  made 
use,  was  also  an  extensive  manufacturer  of  but  little  progress.  In  1616  he  was  sent  to 
cotton,  and  for  some  time  the  proprietor  of  the  Sydney  Sussex  college,  Oambridge,  where  he  ia 
**  Morning  Post  ^*  and  other  newspapers.  Inde-  represented  as  having  lived  a  wud  life ;  but  as 
iatigable  in  business,  he  was  at  the  same  time  in  after  days  he  showed  a  fiiir  knowledge  of 
an  fffdent  sportsman,  public-spirited,  aconserva*  Latin,  it  is  to  be  supposed  his  studies  were  not 
tive  in  pcd^cs,  and  noted  for  his  hospitalitrv.  neglected.  In  I6I7,  after  his  father's  death,  he 
CROMWELL,  OuvsB,  lord  protector  of  the  left  Oambridge,  and  was,  according  to  some  of 
English  commonwealth,  bom  at  Huntingdon,  his  biographers,  entered  of  lincohrs  Inn.  The 
April  25,  1599,  died  at  the  palace  of  White-  accounts  of  his  London  life  are  flatly  contradio* 
hall,  Sept.  8,  1658.  His  fEunily  belonged  to  tory.  One  represents  him  associating  with  the 
the  class  of  English  gentry,  and  his  social  po-  best  company,  while  the  other  paints  him  as 
sition  was  well  described  by  himself^  when  he  a  coarse  debauchee.  His  youth  was  probaUy 
said:  '^I  was  by  birth  a  gentleman,  neither  spentlike  thdt  of  most  men  of  his  class,  and  waa 
living  in  any  considerable  height,  nor  yet  in  thatneitherof  asaintnor  adevil.  He  was  fond 
obscdrity."  Mr.  Forster  has  printed,  from  of  rough  sports,  such  as  have  generally  been 
the  register  of  burials  of  the  parish  church  of  pursued  by  Englishmen.  In  1620  he  married 
Felstead,  the  entry  of  Ihe  interment  of  Crom-  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Sir  James  Bourchier, 
wen's  eldest  son,  Robert,  in  1689,  in  which  the  and  soon  afterwara  his  mind  took  that  serious 
Puritan  sauire  is  spoken  of  as  a  man  to  be  hon-  turn  which  had  so  great  an  effect  on  his  life, 
ored ;  and  as  this  entry  was  made  by  the  vicar  He  is  said  to  have  given  the  best  proof  of  his 
before  Cromwell  had  risen  to  eminence,  the  sincerity  by  making  restitution  to  persons  of 
&ct  is  important,  as  showing  the  estimation  in  whom  he  had  won  money.  He  was  an  active 
which  he  was  held  by  those  who  knew  him  best  religious  man,  prayed,  preached,  and  exhorted 
Ko  such  tribute  is  paid  to  any  other  person  in  ^ith  unction,  and  assisted  those  of  his  brother 
the  register.  The  CromweUs  were  connected  Puritans  who  needed  aid  in  his  neighborhood, 
with  me  St  Johns,  the  Hampdens,  and  other  He  was  a  member  of  the  parliament  which 
eminent  English  historical  families.  The  great  met  in  1628,  sitting  for  Huntingdon.  Durintf 
grandfather  of  Oliver  was  Sir  Richard  Wil*  the  11  years  that  followed  the  dissolution  of 
Bams,  a  nephew  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  earl  of  that  parliament,  and  while  Charles  I.  was  en- 
EaKx,  whose  name  he  took.  His  grandfather  deavoring  to  establish  a  despotism  over  Eng- 
was  Sir  Henry  Cromwell,  who  had  been  land,  Cromwell  lived  either  at  Himtingdon,  at 
knighted  by  Qaeea  Elizabetb,  and  who  was  St.  Ives,  or  at  Ely,  his  devotional  feelii^  in- 
famous for  his  charities.  Robert  Cromwell,  a  creasing  in  depth  and  strength,  while  his  at- 
vounger  son  of  Sir  Henry,  married  a  widow  tachment  to  the  country  party  was  deepened 
lady  named  Lynne,  daughter  of  William  Stew-  and  confirmed.  There  usiod  to  be  current  a 
ard,  of  Ely,  who  was  descended  fi*om  the  story  that,  in  1688,  despairing  of  his  coun- 
youngest  son  of  Alexander,  lord  steward  of  try's  welfare,  Cromwell  embarked  for  New 
Scotland,  founder  of  the  house  of  Stuart.  Mrs.  England,  in  company  with  Pym,  Hazelrig,  and 
Cromwell  and  Charles  I.  were  8th  cousins,  and  Hampden,  but  was  j^revented  from  sailing  by  a 
Oliver  was  three  generations  nearer  to  Alex-  royal  order  in  council.  This  is  now  abandoned, 
ander  than  was  the  king  whom  he  supplanted,  as  the  ships  were  allowed  to  proceed,  in  eon- 
The  income  of  Oliver's  parents  was  £860  a  sequence  of.  the  petition  of  the  passengers  and 
year,  a  large  sum  for  inose  days.  Robert  others.  The  opposition  which  he  made,  not  to 
Cromw^  was  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  sat  in  the  draining  of  tne  fens,  but  to  the  interference 
one  of  Elizabeth's  parliaments.  Mr.  Sanford  of  government  in  the  work,  was  successful,  and 
has  satisfiictorilv  disposed  of  the  story  that  he  won  him  great  fame,  and  from  the  people  the 
was  a  brewer  by  trade.  Many  curious  aneo-  titie  of  'Mord  of  the  fens,"  while  it  showed  to 
dotes  are  related  of  the  youth  of  the  future  tiie  country  that  he  was  a  man  of  immovable 
protector,  most  of  which  were  probably  coined  resolution.  In  1640  he  was  chosen  to  the  short 
after  he  had  risen  to  distinction.  A  monkey  parliament ;  and  when  the  seoond  pariiament 
SDatched  him  fh>m  his  cradle,  and  took  him  to  of  tiiat  year  was  called,  Cromwell  contested 
the  housetop.  A  curate  saved  him  ftom  drown-  Cambridge  with  the  poet  Cleavdand,  a  seal- 
ing, and  lived  to  tell  him  that  he  repented  the  ous  royiuist,  and  is  said  to  have  defeated  him 
deed  when  he  was  warring  against  tne  church,  by  one  vote.  Cleaveland  is  reported  to  have 
He  had  a  fight  when  5  years  old  with  Prince  sdd  tiiat  that  single  vote  had  ruined  both 
Charles,  iifterward  Charles  L,  and  flogged  him,  church  and  kingdom ;  but  this  was  probably 
when  the  royal  fiunily  was  on  a  visit  to  his  an  invention  of  later  times,  as  in  1640  Crom- 
ancle,  at  Hinchinbrook.  A  gigantic  female  fig*  well  was  not  so  high  in  g^eral  estimation  aa 
ore  drew  his  bed  ourtuns,  ti£d  told  him  that  to  be  reckoned  among  the  great  leadeis  of  ^'' 
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party,  nor  was  it  supposed  that  that  party  chivalrous  honor  that  actaated  the  better  por- 
aimed  at  any  thinff  wnioh  implied  hostihty  to  tion  of  the  latter,  he  purposed  to  direct  the 
the  established  order  of  things  in  church  and  religious  spirit  of  the  Puritans.     Hampden,  to 
state.    From  the  time  that  he  entered  the  long  whom  he  unfolded  his  scheme,  thought  it  *^  a 
parliament,  Oromwell  went  with  the  root-and-  good  notion,  but  impracticable ;"   but  Crom- 
branch  men,  but  he  was  not  so  conspicuous  as  yell  found  it  no  such  difficult  matter.     He 
to  be  noted  unti>  after  the  commencement  of  raised  a  cavalry  regiment,  1,000  strong,  which 
the  civil  war.    Yet  he  served  on  many  commit-  be  drilled  and  escorted  until  it  became  the 
tees,  and  took  part  in  debate.    Sir  Philip  War-  finest  body  of  troops  in  l^e  world,  and  was  the 
wick,  who  heard  him  speak  with  heat  and  se^  of  ihat  army  which  won  the  parliament's 
earnestness  in  the  first  days  of  the  session,  felt  cause,  and  tben  overthrew  the  parliament  itself, 
his  respect  for  the  commons  lessened  because  This  regiment  was  composed  mosHy  of  free- 
they  hearkened  much  unto  him.    So  little  was  holders,  or  the  sons  of  freeholders,  and  was  re- 
he  Known  to  some  noted  men,  that,  on  the  day  cruited  from  among  Cromwell's  netehbors,  per- 
he  made  the  speech  here  mentioned.  Lord  Dig-  sons  who  had  heaord  him  preach  before  the  war 
by  asked  Hampden  who  the  sloven  was :  and  was  tliought  ol   Both  friends  and  enemies  bear 
received  for  answer  that,  if  ever  there  should  the  fhUest  evidence  to  the  discipline,  valor,  skill 
come  a  breach  with  the  king,  that  sloven  would  in  arms,  freedom  from  nulitaiy  vices,  and  re- 
be  the  greatest  man  in  England.     Cromwell  ligious  zeal  oftheseCromweUian  soldiers.  Their 
was  not  much  given  to  talk,  but  he  was  an  ac-  commands  told  thetn  that  they  were  to  fight 
tive  party  man,  and  labored  vrith  zeal  in  the  the  king,  and  said  he  would  himself  as  soon 
common  cause.    '*  It  has  been  ascertained,'' says  shoot  uat  personage  as  any  other  whom  he 
Hr.  Sanford,  '*  that  within  the  first  10  montns  should  encounter  in  the  hostile  ranks.     This 
of  the  long  parliament,  and  before  the  recess,  was  contrary  to  the  idea  and  practice  of  the 
which  began  on  Sept.  9, 1641,  Cromwell  was  parliament,  which  fought  the  khig  in  his  own 
speciaQy  appointed  to  18  committees,  exclusive  name,  a  fiction  quite  m  keeping  with  English 
of  various  appointments  among  the  knights  political  practice,  but  which  had  no  hold  on 
and  burgesses  generally  of  the  eastern  conn-  the  Ironsides,  who  cheered  their  colonel's  words, 
ties.    The  most  important  matters  fell  within  and  ever  acted  in  their  spirit.    The  early  mil- 
the  province  of  several  of  these  committees."  itary  services  of  Cromwell  were  useful,  and 
He  supported  the  grand  remonstrance,  and  all  were  soon  followed  by  others  of  a  brilliant 
the  other  measures  of  the  parliament  that  were  character.    He  surprised  a  party  of  loyaHsts  in 
meant  to  bridle  the  fSaithless  king.    When  the  SujSblk,  kept  the  same  party  quiet  in  the  jeast- 
war  commenced,  he  became  the  most  active  of  em  counties^  and  near  Grantham  totally  routed 
all  men  in  the  field,  which  he  was  the  first  to  a  body  ctf  cavalry  that  was  seeking  to  obtain 
enter.    Before  the  royal  standard  was  set  up  control  of  lincohu^iire.    His  next  action  was 
he  went  down  into  Cambridgeshire,  where  he  the  relief  of  €hunsborough.      The  royalists, 
had  previously  sent  arms,  and  formed  the  nu-  under  Col.  Cavendish,  were  advancing  in  force 
cleus  of  his  *^  Ironsides,"  at  the  same  time  seek-  upon  the  town,  when  Cromwell  threw  himself 
ing  to  give  to  the  forcible  resistance  that  was  in  theur  front.   Though  the  enemy  was  triple  his 
to  be  made  to  the  king  a  systematic  charac-  own  numbers,  and  was  drawn  up  on  the  snm- 
ter  amouff  the  leading  men  of  the  district,  to  mit  of  a  hill,  tiie  base  of  which  could  be  reach- 
the  end  of  rendering  their  military  means  sol-  ed  only  through  a  gateway  in  a  fence  that  was 
idly  .available.    He  contributed  hberaQy  of  his  commanded  by  that  enemy's  fire,  he  led  on  his 
money  to  the  cause.    He  seized  the  plate  of  men,  charged  up  hill,  and  carried  the  position. 
Cambridge  university,  which  was  to  have  been  Some  of  tiie  enemy  fled;  but  Cromwell,  then 
sent  to  Charles  I.,  and  took  the  magazine  that  exhibiting  for  the  first  time  that  mode  of  action 
was  in  the  town.    His  uncle.  Sir  Oliver,  was  a  which  gave  him  so  many  victories,  did  not  pur- 
royalist,  and  the  nephew,  though  he  treated  sue  them,  but  re-formed  his  troops,  and  fell 
him  person^y  with  the  most  distinguished  upon  those  who  stood,  routing  them,  and  driv- 
consiaeration,  took  from  him  every  thing  with  ing  them  into  a  bog,  where  they  were  all  bntoh- 
which  he  comd  assist  the  king.    He  was  pres-  ered,  including  thdr  general.     This  victory 
ent  at  the  batUe  of  Edgehlll.    He  was  made  raised  Cromw^'s  reputation,  and  the  more  so 
Colonel  Cromwell,  and  acted  under  the  earl  of  that  most  of  the  parliamenta]7  generals  showed 
Essex,  the   parliamentary   lord  general.    He  little  conduct,  and  were  often  beaten.     He  con- 
showed  himself  to  be  a  cavalry  officer  of  re-  tinned  his  services  in  lincolnshire   and  the 
markable  capacity  and  resource.     He  would  neighboring  counties ;  and  parliament  ordered 
have  done  much  in  any  contest,  for  his  miH-  that  2,000  men  should  be  added  to  his  com- 
tary  genius  was  of  a  high  order ;  but  the  pe-  mand,  to  be  disciplined  after  his  fashion.     He 
culiar  circumstances  of  the  civil  war  enabled  was  united  with  the  earl  of  Manchester  in  com- 
him  to  accomplish  something  that  borders  on  mand  of  6  associated  counties,  and  their  forces 
the  marvellous.    From  the  first  he  saw  that  were  joined  at  Boston,  Oct.  1643.     8ir  T.  Fair- 
the  parliament  could  not  contend  against  the  fax  had  previously  joined  Cromwell.     Oct.  11, 
king's  forces  unless  it  should  have  in  its  ser-  Sir  John  Henderson,  at  the  head  of  a  snperior 
vice  men  capable  of  meeting  the  loyalists  on  body  of  royalist  cavalry,  came  up  with  Crom- 
some  ground  of  principle ;   and  against  the  well  and  Fairfax  on  Winoeby  fiela.     A  terrible 
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action  followed,  in  which  Henderson  was  beat-  manders  who  belonged  to  the  moderates.  Man- 
en,  thongfa  his  force  was  three  times  as  nnmer-  Chester  retorted,  in  the  npper  house,  and,  in  a 
ons  as  that  of  the  parliament.  Cromwell  had  narrative  that  he  had  written,  accused  Crom- 
a  horse  killed  under  him,  and  while  rising  was  well  of  being  the  cause  of  tiie  failure  of  the 
himself  struck  down ;  but  soon  recovering,  he  campaign.  He  also  said  that  OromweU  was 
loined  in  the  battle,  and  much  distingmshed  hostile  to  the  peerage,  and  to  the  Presbyterian 
himself.  After  this  success,  and  until  the  ascendency,  which  was  no  doubt  the  truth. 
weather  fbrbade  fhrther  operations,  Cromwell  The  famous  self-denying  ordinance  was  brought 
oontlnned  to  act  in  the  field.  ParHiunent  made  before  the  house  of  commons,  Dec.  9,  1^1^. 
bim  lieutenant-governor  of  the  isle  of  Ely,  and  It  forbade  any  member  of  parliament  from 
he  was  engaged  during  the  winter  in  raising  hoiding  either  civil  or  military  office  during  the 
fbnds  from  Peterborough  and  Ely  cathedrals,  war.  Cromwell  supported  it  witn  great  ^ain* 
and  from  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and  in  ness  of  speech,  portraying  the  state  of  affairs 
reforming  the  university,  66  fellows  being  with  rough  candor,  and  showing  that  the  want 
ejected.  On  Feb.  16,  1644^  he  was  appointed  of  success  was  due  to  the  selnsh  ambition  of 
one  of  the  committee  of  both  kingdoms,  which  certain  members  of  both  houses,  who  held 
was  then  constituted  the  executive  authority  for  places  and  commands,  and  who  had  no  wish, 
the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  affairs  generally,  therefore,  to  bring  about  by  vigorous  action 
The  campaign  of  1644  placed  Cromwell  clearly  the  settlement  of  a  quarrel  the  continuance  of 
bdbre  the  country.  The  earl  pf  Manchester  which  they  found  so  profitable.  He  also  point- 
and  Cromwell  joined  the  army  of  Fairfax  and  ed  out  the  vices  and  corruptions  that  had  found 
Leven,  and  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor  was  their  way  into  the  army,  to  the  destruction  of 
foudit,  July  3,  and  resulted  in  the  total  defeat  its  efficiency ;  and  he  declared,  that  *^  till  the 
of  tiie  royalists.  The  victory  was  principally  whole  army  were  new  modelled,  and  governed 
doe  to  the  valor,  energy,  and  coolness  of  Crom-  under  a  stricter  discipline,  they  must  not  ex- 
wdl  and  his  Ironsides.  Cromwell  then  accom-  pect  any  notable  success  in  any  thing  they 
pamed  Manchester  in  the  march  that  was  made  went,  about"  The  first  ordinance  failed,  but  a 
to  the  south,  where  things  had  gone  against  milder  one  was  successful.  It  provided  that 
the  parliament.  .  He  commanded  the  horse,  members  of  parliament  who  then  held  offices 
The  second  battle  of  Newbury  was  fought,  Oct.  should  be  dischai^ed.  The  8  armies  then  .ex- 
27, 1644^  the  king  being  with  his  army.  The  isting  were  formed  into  one,  22,000  strong.  Sir 
royalists  retreated  in  the  night,  though  it  can  T.  Fairfiix  was  made  lord  general,  and  Skippon 
hardly  be  said  they  were  defeated.  CromweU,  major-general  The  office  of  lieutenant-general 
who  had  highly  distinguished  himself  in  the  was  not  filled  up,  undoubtedly  because  it  was 
aotaon,  and  in  the  proceedings  preliminary  to  meant  Cromwell  should  have  it,  in  spite  of  the 
it^  vainly  entreated  of  Manchester  to  pursue,  self-denying  ordinance.  The  army  was  entirely 
6o  Ettle  enei^  had  that  general,  that  he  allow-  new  modelled,  and  many  officers  were  dismiss- 
ed the  king  to  return,  assume  the  offensive,  and  ed.  Cromwell  had  been  employed,  with  Sir 
carry  off  uie  artiUeiy  and  stores  that  were  in  William  Waller,  in  the  mean  time,' against  the 
Donnington  castle.  Manchester  was  not  only  royal  forces  in  the  west ;  and  when  the  time 
listless,  but  he  was  a  leader  of  the  moderate  came  for  him  to  retire,  Fairfax  sent  a  petition 
party,  the  Presbyterians,  who  were  not  for  to  the  commons,  asking  that  Cromwell  might 
poalujng  matters  to  extremity  with  the  king,  command  the  horse  in  his  army ;  and  many  of 
He  did  not  wish  to  have  the  royal  army  de-  his  officers  signed  the  petition.  The  house 
stroyed,  as  it  would  have  been  had  Cromwell  cheerfully  complied,  and  Fairfax  was  allowed 
movecl  forward  with'his  cavalry  as  soon  as  the  to  employ  him  for  such  time  as  the  house 
retTMit  was  discovered.  The  Independents  of  should  dispense  with  his  attendance.  The 
whom  Cromwell  was  the  ablest,  and  who  had  model  had  been  successful  in  raising  the  char- 
been  little  heard  of  at  the  beginning  of  the  dis-  acter  of  the  army,  under  Cromwell^s  direction, 
pute,  were  now  iaat  rising  to  importance  in  the  Before  the  house  had  received  Fairfaxes  peti- 
state  and  m  the  army,  their  growth  being  not  a  tion,  Cromwell  had  been  several  times  engaged 
little  stimulated  by  tile  conduct  of  the  Aresby-  with  the  enemy,  and  had  been  victorious  in 
terians,  who  were  seeking  to  establish  a  tyran-  every  encounter.  Matters  looked  ill  for  the 
ny  as  severe  as  that  of  Laud  and  Strafford,  and  cause  evefy  where  save  in  those  places  where 
which  would  have  been  unrelieved  by  any  of  Cromwell  was  present,  and  there  can  be  no 
those  embellishments  that  belonged  to  the  sys^  reason  for  supposing  that  Fairfax  was  not  sin- 
tem  of  the  latter.  Cromwell  determined  that  oerely  desirous  for  his  lieutenant^s  presence,  on 
the  army  should  pass  under  the  influence  of  the  plain  and  obvious  military  grounds.  He  wrote 
Independents.  He  was  supported  by  all  the  to  him  as  soon  as  he  received  the  commons* 
best  men  of  llie  parliamentary  party — ^Fairfax,  permission,  and  on  June  18,  1645,  Crom- 
Marten,  Ireton,  Yane,  and  otiiers.  The  time  well  Joined  the  army  at  Northampton,  the 
had  come  for  energetic  action,  and  Cromwell,  royal  forces  being  6  miles  distant.  His  arrival 
from  his  place  in  parliament,  accused  Manchea-  caused  the  army  to  become  active,  and  he  was 
ter  of  backwardness,  and  oi  not  desiring  vie-  the  real  commander  of  it  at  once.  Causing 
tory.  He  narrated  all  that  had  hapjpened  at  Ireton  to  ascertain  the  whereabout  of  the  roy- 
Newbnry,  and  bore  hard  upon  the  vanous  com-  alists,  which  he  did  with  skill,  he  declared  for 
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action  the  next  daj.    Fftir&z  aoqtiietced,  and  of  the  victorg,  he  said :  ^Hy  masters,  yon ! 

on  June  14  was  fonght  the  battle  of  Naseby,  done  your  work,  and  may  go  play ;  unless 

whidb  was  fatal  to  the  hoose  of  Btnart.    Be-  choose  to  fall  out  amon^  yourselTes."   0 

Heying  his  enemies  were  retreating,  the  king  well  had  indeed  done  his  work,  to  use  ai 

was  led  to  abandon  an  excellent  position  iS  pression  of  that  time,  not  ne^gently.   H< 

Harborongh,  and  to  draw  up  his   army  on  applied  Strafford's  idea  of  "Thorough ^^ii] 

^nnd  favorable  to  those  enemies.    The  ao-  itics  to  military  operations ;  and  nothing 

tion  of  Marston  Moor  was  repeated  on  a  larger  what  he  had  accomplished  in  less  tha 

scale.    Portions  of  each  array  were  snccessftd,  months  from  the  lime  he  had  Joined  Fi 

but  Cromwell  held  hb  IroAsides  mosUy  well  in  at  Naseby  had  been  seen  in  England  sine 

hand,  and  aasidled  a  body  of  royalist  infimlfy,  time  when  Edward  lY.  crushed  the  Is 

after  he  had  ronted  half  their  cavalry,  and  so  trians  at  Bamet  and  Tewkesbury.    The  i 

decided  the  event  of  the  day.     The  royalists  of  England,  as  it  were,  had  been  sul 

were  utterly  beaten,  2,000  of  them  being  slain^  though  on  the  18th  of  the  preceding  Jui 

and  8,000  captured.    All  their  artillery,  many  chances  were  decidedly  in  favor  of  the 

thousand  stand  of  arms,  a  hundred  pair  of  whose  cause  had  been  greatly  advanc 

colors,  and  all  the  spoil  of  the  king  ana  camp,  Scotland  by  the  victories  of  Montrose, 

fell  into  the  .hands  of  the  victors.    The  most  Oromwell  died  in  1646,  he  would  have 

important  capture  was  that  of  the  king's  cab-  entitled  to  a  high  plaoe  in  the  list  of 

inet,  which  afforded  abundant  proofs  of  its  commanders.  In  original  senius  for  war] 

owner's  total  insincerity.     Oromwell  led  the  any  man  ever  surpassed  him.    Tet  it  i 

pursuit  to  Harborongh,  whence  he  wrote  an  success  in  politics  that  he  owed  his  suc( 

account  to  l^e  speaker  of  the  commons  of  the  a  soldier ;  for  if  he  had  not  carried  th 

victory.  This  letter  reached  the  commons  before  denying   ordioanoe   through   parliamen 

that  of  Fairfoz,  and  that  was  Oromwell's  ob-  royal  cause  must  have   triumphed  in 

Ject  in  writing  it  so  soon.    The  reading  of  it  The  "new  modeV'  emphatically  his  wc 

was  the  announcement  to  the  Presby^rians  well  as  his  conception, — he  had  ezplainc 

that  power  had  departed  from  them.    Its  tone  Hampden  in  1648,— was  the  cause  of  tt 

has  been  called  regal,  and  it  was  written  in  the  itary  superiority  of  the  parliament.    Tb 

terms  of  a  master.     The  very  day  the  news  was  now  come  when  he  was  to  be  as  e; 

reached  parliament  the  commons  resolved  that  in  the  cabinet  as  he  had  been  in  the  field 

his  services  should  be  continued  in  Fairfax's  liament  heaped  great  rewards  on  him. 

army  during  the  pleasure  of  the  houses,  the  of  the  yearly  value  of  £2,600  were  co) 

lords  substituting  Uiree  months.    He  followed  on  him,  taken  from  the  estates  of  the  x 

up  the  victory  with  wonderful  celerity  and  of  Winchester,  and  from  those  of  tlie 

success.     Leicester  was  retaken,  Taunton  re-  sets  and  Herberts.    It  was  resolved  tl 

lieved,  Goring  beaten,  and  Bridgewater  storm-  king  should  be  reconomended  to  create 

ed.    Soon  afterward  he  put  down  the  **  dub  baron.    The  king  had  thrown  himself  i 

men,"  a  third  party,  which  might  have  reached  hands  of  the  Scotch  forces  then  in  £ 

to  formidable  dimensions  if  they  had  not  been  and  had  be^  delivered  up  to  the  Engl! 

thus  firmly  dealt  with  at  the  outset.     After  liament.    The  conduct  of  Oromwell  fc 

taking  Sherburne  castle,  Fairfax  and  Orom*  time  after  this  event  is  the  subject  o 

well   besieged   Bristol,  which  was   held   by  dispute.     He  is  supposed  to  have  stii 

Prince   Rupert   at  the  head  of  5,000  men.  that  agitation  in  the  army  which  was  i 

Oromwell,  who  was  ever  for  bold  measures  in  against  the  kins,  and  against  any  set 

war,  advised  that  the  place  should  be  stormed,  with  him,  and  which  Oromwell  is  charg 

This  counsel  was  followed,  but  the  attack  fail-  only  affecting  to  condemn,  though  at 

ed.   It  was,  however,  made  with  so  much  spirit  period  he  visited  some  of  the  agitate 

that  Rupert  surrendered,  and  the  soundness  military  punishment    The  army,  perb 

of  Oromwell's  policy  was  vindicated.    He  then  most  intelligent  body  of  soldiers  tiiat^ 

proceeded  agamst  Devizes,  which  he  stormed,  isted,  appear  to  have  formed  a  jnst  esti 

Berkeley  castle  E^ared  the  same  fiste.     Win-  the  character  of  the  king.    They  saw 

Chester  surrendered.    Basing  House,  which  had  not  to  be  trusted,  and  they  determine 

previously  defied  all  attacks  of  the  parliamen-  trust  him ;  and  ultimately  they  deteni 

tarians,  fell  before  him.   Longford  House  capit-  punish  him  for  his  attacks  on  the  lil 

nlated  at  once.    He  defeated  Lord  Wentworth  England,  and  for  shedding  innocent  bl 

at  Bovey  Tracy,  inflicting  a  heavy  loss  on  him,  is  not  probable  that  they  saw  .their  w 

and  taking,  among  other  spoils,  the  king's  stand-  dearly  at  first  than  other  parties  saw  t 

ard.      He  and  Fairfax   stormed   Dartmouth,  that  they  arrived  at  an  immediate  co: 

defeated  Lord  Hopton  at  Torrington,  and  drove  As  in  aU  other  cases,  events  were  evoV 

the  last  remains  of  the  western  royalists  into  events.    That  Oromwell  had  somethii 

Oomwall.     Finally,  Sir  Jacob  Astley,  at  the  with  urgmg  on  the  army  to  oppose 

head  of  8,000  horse,  was  routed  at  Stow-on-  liament,  is  very  probable ;  and  the  i 

tiie-Wold,  March  21, 1646,  which  was  the  last  order  that  it  might  not  be  8acrifice<] 

action  of  the  I^glish  civil  war.    Sir  Jacob  was  Presbyterians,  who  controlled  the  pa 

captured,  and  when  taken  to  Uie  head-quarters  seized  the  king's  person,  which  it  h 
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kte  in  164T*  If  the  parliament  had^dealt  hon-  few  peraons  who  entertained  extreme  opinions 
flatly  and  fairly  with  the  army,  the  tronbles  in  religion  and  politios.  Always  disliking  the 
might  have  been  brought  to  an  end  in  164^  l^hig,  and  convinced  of  his  insincerity,  the  sol- 
aapposing  the  king  to  have  been  capable  of  diers  saw  Cromwell's  course  with  unfriendly 
dealing  candidly  with  the  parliament  It  was  eyes.  The  king  sought  to  cheat  every  party, 
the  dironte  between  the  army  and  the  parlia-  and  was  so  weak  as  to  say  to  Ireton,  Orom^ 
ment  that  encouraged  the  king  so  to  act  as  ren-  well's  son-in-law,  and  who  acted  with  him  in 
dered  a  settlement  impossible.  Though  every  all  this  business :  "  I  shall  play  my  game  as  well 
one  of  his  schemes  had  failed,  though  all  his  as  I  can ;"  to  which  that  stem  and  honest 
armies  had  been  annihilated,  though  the  Scotch  republican  replied:  *^If  your  m^esty  have  a 
had  delivered  him  up  to  the  iZnglish,  and  though  gaipe  to  play,  you  must  give  us  also  the  liberty 
the  army  of  the  latter  had  seized  and  were  hold-  to  play  ours."  The  kmg's  **game"  became 
ing  him,  he  fell  into  the  sad  mistake  of  supposing  hopeless  from  the  moment  he  had  Cromwell 
that  he  was  necessary  to  them  all,  and  that  he  for  an  antagonist  The  king  soon  saw  that  he 
oouM  choose  as  he  pleased  with  which  party  to  had  made  one  of  his  mistiu:es.  He  believed 
treat  Dominated  by  an  enormous  egotism,  he  his  life  was  in  danger  from  the  more  violent 
set  himself  to  work  to  outwit  CromwelL  That  portion  of  the  soldiery,  known  as  Levellers; 
the  latter  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  king,  and  Cromwell  is  supposed  to  have  feared  that 
and  that  he  was  supported  by  Fairfax  and  other  Ihe  monarch  would  be  seized  by  them,  and  to. 
diatinffuiahed  soldiers  of  his  party:  are  indis-  have  operated  on  the  royal  mind,  which  was 
putaMe  facta.  The  sincerity  of  Cromwell  in  also  startled  by  intimations  from  the  Scotch 
this  business  is  doubted  by  many;  that  of  commissioners.  Charles,  therefore,  left  Hamp- 
the  king  is  believed  in  by  no  one  competent  ton  court  in  disguise,  on  the  night  of  Nov.  11, 
to  form  an  intelligent  judgment  It  cost  1647.  He  took  refi^  at  Carisbrooke  castle, 
CSiarles  neither  difficulty  nor  pain  to  deceive,  in  the  isle  of  Wight,  instigated  by  CromwelL 
and  he  seems  to  have  preferred  crooked  ways,  Hammond,  governor  of  the  island,  was  a  con- 
evfn  when  it  was  for  his  interest  to  walk  neotion  of  Oromwell's  by  marriage.  The  reso^ 
in  those  which  were  straight  Cromwell's  sin-  lution  of  the  house  of  commons,  not  to  hold 
oerity  there  is  no  good  reason  for  doubting,  any  more  treaties  with  the  king,  led  to  much 
He  contemplated  the  settiement  of  England  on  excitement  in  England,  and  to'  some  fighting, 
some  such  basis  as  the  great  political  dispute  Cromwell  proceeded  to  Wales,  where  he  put 
waa  settied  40  years  later.  His  object  was  a  down  the  royalists  with  the  strong  hand. 
ttee  polity,  government  by  parliament,  toler-  Then  came  his  campaign  against  the  Scotch, 
ation,  the  dismissal  of  the  ultra  royalists,  and  popularly  called  the  commencement  of  the  see- 
the reinstatement  of  strict  legadity.  That  he  ond  civil  war.  The  midority  of  the  Scotch 
looked  for  some  individual  benefits  is  true.  He  were  for  setting  up  the  idng  again,  and  they 
was  to  be  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  a  knight  invaded  England  with  a  large  army,  which 
of  the  garter,  and  earl  of  Essex,  a  titie  to  which  was  joined  by  some  Endiish  cavaliers.  Hast- 
one  of  his  &mily  might  properly  aspire,  now  ening  to  the  north  wim  such  rapidity  that 
that  the  last  of  its  Devereux  wearers  was  in  the  Scotch  knew  not  of  his  arrival,  Crom- 
his  grave.  Those  who  accuse  Cromwell  of  by-  well  effected  a  junction  with  Lambert.  Their 
poerisy  in  this  instance,  and  assert  that  he  was  united  forces  Numbered  only  8,600  men ;  the 
looking  already  to  supreme  power  in  the  state,  enemy  were  21,000.  Cn  Au^st  17,  1648, 
miriudge  his  position  entirely.  He  could  look  the  battie  of  Preston  was  fought,  and  it  was 
no  higher  than  the  king  professed  to  be  willing  Kaseby  over  a^pun.  The  enemy  lost  several 
to  elevate  him ;  and'  he  could  propose  to  him-  thousand  men  m  the  battie,  and  the  duke  of 
self  no  h^her  object  than  that  of  settling  the  Hamilton,  their  commander,  was  among  the 
kingdom  in  peace.  That  he  then  thought  of  prisoners.  Following  up  the  Scotch  with  great 
the  thvone  for  himself,  under  any  title,  is  very  vigor,  Cromwell  completed  their  ruin,  so  that 
Improbable.  Such  an  ambition  woidd,  at  that  they  were  mostiy  killed,  captured,  or  dispersed. 
time,  have  been  quite  inconsistent  with  that  Not  in  the  days  of  the  Edwards  and  Henrys 
good  sense  which  was  the  prevailing  element  had  the  English  been  more  successful  over  their 
of  his  character.  He  had  achieved  much,  but  ancient  enemies.  Perhaps  none  of  Cromwell's 
Bot  sufficient  to  warrant  an  aspiration  at  once  military  actions  were  of  a  higher  order  than 
ao  irregular  and  so  loffcy^^and  so  contrary  to  dl  those  of  this  campaign.  They  displayed  alike 
modes  of  English  thought  Had  the  khdg  ex-  daring  valor  ana  consummate  generalship. 
hibited  evidence  of  honesty.  Cromwell  would  The  victor  pushed  on  to  Edinburgh,  where 
have  closed  with  him,  ana  would  have  be-  he  was  welcomed  by  the  extreme  anti-Stuart 
eome  the  founder  of  a  line  of  nobles ;  but  party,  headed  by  the  marquis  of  Argyle.  The 
the  most  complete  proof  waa  obtained  by  him  kins's  fate  was  determined  by  these  successes. 
ttiat  Charles  was  practising  the  grossest  de-  He  nad  been  engaged  in  his  usual  "ffame,"  and 
caption,  and  that  mstead  of  a  guter  for  his  gave  farther  evidence  of  his  bad  faith.  The 
knee,  he  intended  to  decorate  his  neck  with  army  caused  him  to  be  removed  from  the  isle 
a  rope.  Then  it  was  that  CromweU  resolved  of  Wiffht  to  Hurst  castie,  where  he  was  civilly 
upon  the  king's  destruction.  The  army  leaned  treated,  but  whence  escape  was  impossible, 
strongly  to  republicanism,  and  contained  not  a  The  parliament  voted  to  dose  with  the  king, 
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but  the  minority  were  tamed  out  of  the  bouse  land,  July  28,  at  the  head  of  11,000  men. 
of  commons  by  OoL  Pride,  or  by  other  soldiers.  Lesley,  an  experienced  soldier,  commanded 
The  king  was  then  bronght  to  Windsor  castle,  double  that  number  of  Scotch,  and,  had  he  been 
bj  a  detachment  commanded  by  Col.  Har-  left  free  to  follow  his  own  will,  would  have 
rison.  The  ordinance  for  erecting  the  high  baffled  the  invaders.  He  held  a  strong  posi- 
court  of  iustice  was  passed,  and  the  king  was  tion  between  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  and  while 
tried  and  executed.  That  Cromwell  was  at  he  refused  battle,  han^sed  Cromwell,  and  de- 
the  bottom  of  these  doings  there  can  be  no  stroyed  all  sources  of  supply.  The  country 
doubt  in  minds  that  consider  all  the  drcum-  was  wasted  on  all  sides,  me  Scotch  following 
stances.  He  was  the  most  powerftd  man  in  their  old  modes  of  resistwice  to  VngliRh  inva- 
the  state.  So  £iir  as  any  one  man  could  be  said  sion.  There  was  some  fighting,  in  which  the 
to  rule,  he  was  then  the  ruler  of  England.  Scotch  showed  ^irit,  but  generally  were  beat- 
That  he  acted  with  free  will  may  be  doubted,  en.  Cromwell  was  forced  to  retreat  to  Dun- 
It  may  be  that  he  was  obliged  to  coinply  with  bar.  On  Aug.  17  he  again  adyanoed,  his  aim 
the  demands  of  the  army,  thai  body  hieing  de-  being  to  cut  off  the  communication  betweea 
termined  that  the  kinff  should  suffer.  He  may  Edinburgh  and  the  western  counties ;  but  for 
have  been  urged  on  by  the  knowledge  he  had  this  moyement  Lesley,  with  the  prescience  of 
that  the  king  could  not  be  trusted.  His  name  a  true  soldier,  had  been  prepareo,  and  he  in- 
stands  third  on  the  death-warrant  of  the  king,  stantly  took  a  new  position,  not  lees  strong 
which  he  signed  as  a  member  of  the  high  court,  than  that  which  had  previously  baffled  the 
He  refused  to  use  his  influence  to  save  the  English.  The  latter  vainly  assaulted  several 
king^s  life.  The  story  that  he  visited  the  body,  -poSs  garrisoned  by  the  Scotch,  and  oocaaon- 
and  remarked  on  the  likelihood  that  'the  king  ally  were  defeated  in  affairs  of  cavalry.  The 
would  in  the  course  of  nature  have  reached  to  foot  had  some  skirmishing,  and  there  were  brisk 
extreme  old  age,  is  a  melodramatic  invention,  cannonades.  In  the  end,  Lesley  won,  Cromwell 
and  to  be  claased  with  the  scene  in  Scott^s  retreating,  and  the  Scotch  horse  harassing  him 
^'  Woodstock,*^  in  which  he  is  represented  as  as  his  demoralized  army,  which  had  suffered 

going  into  a  fit  of  delirium  on  loosing  at  Van-  much  from  sickness,  fell  back  once  more  upon 
yke^s  picture  of  the  ^ing.  There  appears  no  Dunbar,  his  grand  depot  and  base  of  opera- 
ground  for  believing  that  his  conscience  ever  lions,  in  a  worse  position  no  army  ever  found 
troubled  him  for  the  part  he  had  in  that  *'  mem-  itself  than  that  in  which  Cromwell  had  now 
orable  scene."  When  the  council  of  state  was  placed  his.  Dunbar  is  in  a  valley,  surrounded 
constituted,  for  performing  the  executive  duties  on  tliree  sides  by  hills,  through  which  there 
of  government^  Cromwell  was  appointed  one  of  are  but  two  narrow  passes.  The  Scotch  had 
its  members.  He  was  made  lora  lieutenant  of  possession  of  the  hills  and  passes,  and  by  the 
Ireland,  and  proceeded  to  that  country,  in  labor  of  a  few  hours  might  have  shut  up  the 
much  state,  at  the  head  of  12,000  men.  He  En^ish  in  a  trap.  Su(m  was  Lesley^s  plan ; 
reached  Dublin,  Aug.  15,  1649,  and  instantly  but  he  had  in  his  own  camp  far  worse  enemies 
commenced  a  campcugn  as  brilliant  as  it  was  than  he  had  in  that  of  Cromwell.  The  preach- 
merciless  in  its  character.  Droffheda  was  ers  were  bent  upon  Cromwell^s  destruction, 
stormed,  and  the  entire  garrison  eiuier  butch-  and  thought  it  could  be  accomplished  with  the 
ered  or  sent  as  slaves  to  ttie  plantations.  Most  sword.  Their  influence  was  overwhelming, 
of  the  victims  were  English  royalists,  and  their  and,  after  they  had  succeeded  in  driving  from 
commander  was  an  Englishman.  Cromwell's  the  army  all  tiie  cavaliers  in  it,  they  compelled 
object  was  to  strike  terror  into  the  enemy,  and  Lesley  to  lead  it  into  the  plain,  thus  giving  up 
so  prevent  further  resistance.  He  did  not  wish  an  impregnable  position,  ileantime,  the  Eng- 
to  be  long  absent  from  England.  He  was  lish  in  Dunbar,  after  ^scussing  some  desperate 
mostly  successfiil,  but  at  Wexford  the  horrors  expedients,  the  adoption  of  either  of  which 
of  Drogheda  were  repeated;  and  at  Clonmel  would  have  been  an  admission  of  defi^jre- 
he  met  with  so  stem  a  resistance  that  he  grant-  solved  to  send  out  a  strong  column  to  the 
ed  an  honorable  capitulation.  This  was  owing,  right  on  the  mornuw  of  Sept  8.  This  ool- 
not  to  his  humanity,  but  to  his  impatience  to  umn  marched,  and  lell  in  with  the  Scotch, 
cross  the  channeL  Appointing  Ireton,  his  son-  who  had  just  descended  from  the  hills,  where- 
in-law,  lord  deputy,  ne  hastened  to  London,  upon  the  battle  commenced.  The  result  was 
which  he  reached  May  81, 1650,  and  was  re-  doubtful,  as  between  the  infantry,  until  a 
ceived  with  great  entiiusiasm.  His  presence  body  of  English  cavalry  came  to  their  country- 
was  much  needed.  The  Scotch  had  set  up  men's  assistance,  and  so  the  Scoteh  were  rout- 
Charles  II.,  and  made  a  covenanted  king  of  ed,  their  very  excess  of  number  cauung  their 
him.  They  intended  to  invade  England,  for  defeat  to  be  the  more  complete.  On  the  other 
the  purpose  of  forcing  him  on  liiat  country,  wing,  and  in  the  centre,  the  English  were  also 
The  government  of  the  commonwealth  deter-  succ^^ssfuT.  The  vanquished  lost  12,000  men, 
mined  to  anticipate  them,  and  to  send  an  army  mostiy  prisoners,  all  tlieir  artillery,  200  colors, 
into  Scotland.  Fairfax,  being  under  Presby-  and  15,000  stand  of  arms.  Like  Inkermann, 
terian  influence  and  petticoat  government,  re-  Dunbar  was  the  soldiers^  battie,  being  won  by 
fused^  to  sgrve.  Cromwell  was  made  general-  hard  fighting,  and  without  any  generalship  on 
in-chief,  and  lord  general.    He  entered  Scot-  the  part  of  the  victor,  who  frankly  disclaimed 
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dl  merit,  and  who  had  put  bis  men  in  a  po-  bis  political  horizon  had  extended*    tJnqnes- 
ation  where  nothing  oould  save  them  from  tionably  he  aimed  at  the  throne,  not  from  anj 
destraotion  save  the  folly  of  the  enemy.    Ad-  love  of  the  mere  trappings  of  monarchy,  to 
^raadng  for  a  third  time  into  Scotland,  Orom-  which  his  robost  nature  was  indifferent  but 
vdl  took  Edinburgh,  the  castle  of  which  held  because  he  knew  that  the  kingly  office  and  title 
oat  until  Deo.  24.    The  winter  was  passed  in  were  grand  elements  of  strength.    He  wished 
jM^oal  intrigues  and  in  some  military  opera-  to  be  a  liberal,  constitutional  monarch,  and  had 
tions  in  the  southern  districts.    In  the  spring,  he  been  met  in  his  own  spirit  such  a  mon- 
vhen  about  to  take  the  field  in  force,  he  was  arch  he  would  have  become.    But  he  encoun- 
sdzed  with  ague,  and  was  not  able  to  act  until  tered  opposition  from  many  who  had  thus  far 
July  1, 1661.    Lesley  had  done  his  best  to  re-  acted  with  him,  and  the  soldieiy  themselves. 
organize  his  army,  and  though  much  harmed  by  attached  though  they  were  to  his  person,  and 
the  continued  interference  of  the  preachers,  he  ready  to  do  most  of  his  work,  were  sincerely 
baffled  Cromwell  for  some  weeks.    The  latter,  devoted  to  republicanism.    With  their  consent 
by  a  bdd  manoeuvre,  sent  a  corps  into  Fife-  he  might  be  any  thiuj^  he  chose  but  king. 
afaire^  which  defeated  the  Scotch  were,  and  the  The  best  of  the  republican  statesmen,  headed 
consequence  was  that  the  English  were  enabled  by  Vane,  were  for  maintaining  the  existing 
to  besiege  and  take  Perth.    While  thus  en-  order  of  things ;  and  they  were  risht,  the  gov- 
gaged,  Qromwell  learned  that  the  enemy  had  emment  that  existed  since  Oharles  I. 's  execution 
marched  into  England,  which  course  haa  been  having  proved  itself  worthy  of  trust,  and  hav- 
taken  by  Oharles  U.  in  the  belief  that  he  ing  managed  the  internal  affairs  of  the  state, 
riiould  be  Joined  by  the  English  cavaliers,  and  and  its  foreign  policy,  with  a  vigor  and  a  pru- 
the  people  generally,  almost  all  of  whom  were  deuce  that  had  not  been  known  since  the  death 
opposed  to  the  new  government.    The  Scotch  of  Elizabeth.    Oould  Cromwell  have  been  con- 
reached  Worcester,  where  they  halted ;  but  if  tent  with  a  just  share  of  power  in  the  new  gov- 
they  had  pushed  on  to  London,  it  would  have  emment,  it  would  have  oeen  maintained ;  and 
fiUIen  into  their  hands,  and  with  it  the  whole  as  the  new  system  would  then  not  have  de- 
country.      The  prompt  and  skilM  measures  pended  on  the  life  of  one  man,  the  royal  fam- 
taken  •by  Cromwell  on  hearing  of  Charles's  uy  would  have  been  kept  out  for  ever.     But 
march  had  brought  80,000  English  troops  to  he  was  bent  upon  being  sole  ruler.     The  19 
the  vidnity  of  Worcester,  including  regulars,  months  that  followed  the  final  overthrow  of 
tndn  bands,  and  militia.    The  king  hm  but  the  royalists  were  spent  in  discussions  and  in- 
13,000.    On  Sept.  8,  the  anniversary  of  Dunbar,  trigues,  and  they  constitute  the  least  reputable 
Uie  battle  of  Worcester  was  fought,  and  ended  part   of  Cromwell's   career.     On   April  20, 
in  the  annihilation  of  the  inv^ers,  2,000  of  1653,  he  drove  the  remnant  of  the  long  parlia- 
whom  were  killed,  and  8,000  captured.   Crom-  ment  out  of  the  house  of  conunons  by  force. 
weQ  believed  it  to  be  *^  a  crowning  mercy,"  as  The  council  of  state  was  broken  up  the  same 
it  was^  for  it  was  &tal  to  tiie  royal  cause ;  and  day.    For  some  weeks  England  was  as  near  to 
had  the  victor  not  died  prematurdy,  or  had  an  anarchy  as  any  civilized  nation  has  ever 
his  successor  been  a  man  of  talent,  a  new  dy-  been ;   but  on  June  6,  Cromwell  issued  sum- 
nasty,  if  not  a  new  polity,  would  have  been  set  mons  to  156  persons  to  meet  at  Westminster, 
up  in  Britain.    It  is  related,  as  an  evidence  of  as  a  parliament.     All  but  two  obeyed,  and 
ms  elation  after  the'  battle,  that  he  offered  to  the  new  parliament  met  July  4.     This  was 
knif^t  some  of  his  officers.    The  government  the  famous  Barebone's  parliament,  which  haa 
showed  itself  most  grateful,  not  to  say  servile,  been  a  by-word  for  two  centuries.    One  of  the 
to  tiie  rictor.    An  estate  of  £4,000  a  year  was  members  was  named  Barbone,  and  this  was 
conferred  on  him,  and  Hampton  court  was  scuirilously  changed  into  Barebone.  All  but  17 
prepared  for  his  abode.    He  was  made  chan-  of  the  members  were  summoned  for  England^ 
ee&or  of  the  university  of  Oxford.     Sept.  8  Ireland  and  Wales  having  6  each,  and  Scotland 
was  ordered  to  be  observed  annually  "  for  all  5.    Cromwell  made  to  this  body  a  long  speech, 
time  to  come,'^ — ^which  the  event  showed  to  be  and  resigned  his  power  into  its  hands.    The 
6  years.    But  nothing  short  of  supreme  power  parliament'  was  a  well-meaning  body,  but  it 
woald  content  him.     He  was  determined  to  contained  few  men  of  influence,  and  its  con- 
be  master  of  all.    His  demeanor  changed,  and  duct,  though  honest,  only  added  to  the  publio 
he  bore  himself  as  Ctesar  is  said  to  have  confusion.    On  Dec.  12,  a  portion  of  its  mem- 
don^  after  he  had  struck  down  the  last  of  bers  resigned  their  power  into  the  hands  of 
his  open  enemies.    He  was  determined  to  set-  Cromwell,  and  the  rest  either  retired  silently 
tie  ttie  state,  but  in  his  own  way,  and  with  or  were  driven  out  by  soldiers  from  their  hall, 
hinuelf  as  its  chief.    In  1647  he  would  have  On  Dec.  16  came  form  the  new  institute  of  eov- 
been  content  with  the  highest  honors  of  .a  sub-  emment,  by  which  Cromwell  wlis  made  lord 
peet,  could  he  have  relied  upon  the  king ;  but  protector,  and  tiie  supreme  le^slative  authority 
ui  1661  he  had  put  the  king  to  death,  hsd  con-  was  vested  in  him  and  a  parliament.    The  par- 
Qoered  Wales  and  Ireland,  had  won  three  of  liament  was  to  be  imperial  in  its  character,  and 
ue  greatest  battles  of  that  age,  and  had  driven  not  to  exceed  400  members  for  England,  SO  for 
the  whole  Stuart  flsLmily  from  all  its  dominions.  Scotland,  and  80  for  Ireland.    The  protector 
With  the  increaee  of  his  influence  and  power  was  to  be  assisted  by  a  council  of  state.    There 
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weronumf  Jadldow  protisioDB  in  the  instttotej  be  attributed  not  a  little  of  tbat  ftBy  whidi, 

among  whiob  was  an  improvement  of  the  rep-  5  years  later,  brought  abont  the  restoration 

reeentation,  similar  in  principle  to  that  whioh  withont  any  thing  haying  been  done  to  seoore 

was  adopted  by  England  in  1882.    Parliament  the  rights  of  the  people.     To  atone  for  this 

was  to  meet  in  Sept  1664^  and  nntU  that  time  denial  of  freedom  to  his  snljects,  the  proteetor 

the  protector  and  his  oonnoil  were  to  have  an*  gave  them  dory.   France  and  Spain  contended 

limited  power.    Cromwell  was  to  hold  office  for  the  Enjguah  alliance,  and  iVanoe  socoeeded. 

for  life,  and  the  connoil  of  state  was  to  choose  The  Spanish  possessions  in  j&jnerica  were  aa- 

his  snccessor,  bat  at  a  later  period  Cromwell  sailed,  and  Jamaica  was  taken.    Admiral  Blake 

was  anthorised  to  name  him.    So  &r  as  he  was  sncoessfol  in  the  Mediterranean,  against 

coald,  the  protector  revived  monarchical  forms,  the  Barbary  powers  and  Toscany.    Tlie  infln- 

A  variety  of  ordinances  were  passed  of  an  arbi*  ence  of  England  put  an  end  to  the  massacre  of 

tranr  character,  and  many  of  the  government's  the  YandoiSb   Kich  spoils  were  taken  fnxxi  the 

deeds  woald  have  diisgraoed  the  worst  times  of  Spanish  fleets.    Appeals  were  made  to  Crom« 

the  Stoarts.    Cromwell's  defence  is  the  neoea-  well  for  assistanoe  n*om  varioos  states.    These 

sity  of  the  case^  which  most  pass  for  what  it  is  proceeding  were  expensive,  and  funds  ran  so 

worth.    There  was  no  lack  of  vigor  in  the  gov*  low  that  it  became  necessary  to  call  a  parha* 

emment,  and  though  the  protector  did  all  that  he  ment,  to  meet  Dec.  17,  1666.    The  elections 

eonld  to  conciliate  the  royalists,  which  was  not  caused  much  ezdtement.     To  prevent  their 

much,  he  found  them  inveterately  hostile,  and  return,  eminent  republicans  were  imprisoned, 

their  baser  spirits  bent  on  ascassinalanff  him.  A  But  the  nu\Jority  was  adverse  to  Cromwell, 

plot  was  detected  in  1664,  and  two  of  the  oon*  who  thereupon  excluded  more  than  100  of 

apirators  were  executed.   Following  the  course  them  from  the  house.    Wishing  to  gain  popu* 

ca  the  government  he  had  overthrown,  the  pro-  larity,  he  allowed  parliament  to  put  an  end  to 

lector's  foreign  policy  was  bold  and  muily,  the   power  of  the  migor-generais.     It  was 

save  that  in  makmg  peace  with  the  Dutch  he  moved  that  the  protector  should  take  the  title 

abandoned  the  high  pontion  which  the  states-  of  kin^  and,  after  much  debating  and  intrigu- 

men  of  the  commonwealth  had  aasomed,  though  ing,  this  was  carried,  as  were  some  other  pro* 

the  war  had  been  successful.     A  favoraue  visions  calculated  to  restore  the  old  English 

treaty  of  commerce  was  made  with  Sweden,  polity.    Cromwell  longed  for  the  crown,  but 

Parliament  met  Sept  8^  1664.    Care  had  been  ne  dared  not  accept  it  against  the  determined 

taken  to  exclude  from  it  men  whose  hostility  opposition  of  some  of  the  highest  military  offi* 

to  the  protectorate  was  supposed  to  be  un*  oers,  and  the  general  sense  of  the  army.    He 

changeable,  and  no  man  who  had  been  on  the  accordingly  refused  the  offer.    The  other  provi- 

royal  side  in  the  civil  war  was  even  allowed  to  sions  were  adopted,  and  the  lord  proteetor  was 

vote  for  members.    Still  some  inveterate  repub*  newly  inaugurated,  with  great  pomp  and  so- 

licans  were  chosen,  and  Bradshaw.  their  leader,  lemnity.    Parliament  adjourned,  to  ^ve  him 

moved  for  a  committee  of  the  whole  to  delib*  time  to  create  a  house  of  lords.    When  it  re* 

erate  whether  the  house  would  approve  of  tiie  assembled,  the  excluded  members  having  been 

new  system  of  government,  which  was  carried,  restored,  the  conunons  refused  to  recognize 

Warm  discussions  followed,  upon  which  the  the  other  house,  and  Cromwell  dismissed  this, 

protector  locked  the  members  out  of  their  hall,  his  last  parliament,  his  last  words  to  it  being : 

and  would  allow  none  to  return  to  it  who  "Let  God  Judge  between  me  and  you!"  to 

would  not  siffn  an  engagement  that  the  gov-  which   some   of  the   republicans   answered: 

emment  was  legaL    Nearly  two-thirds  signed,  '^  Amen  I"    The  brief  remainder  of  his  life  was 

but  the  rest  refUsed ;  but  the  servile  nu^or-  passed  amid  plots,  having  his  murder  for  their 

ity  soon  fell  to  qaestioniog  the  "  institute,"  end.    He  had  such  good  intelligence  that  every 

and  government  was  in  a  minority,  where-  thing  became  known  to  him,  and  the  plots 

upon  Cromwell  dissolved  l^e  parliwnent.    A  uniformly  flailed.    Tet  the  precautions  he  had 

despotism  was  established,  followed  by  both  to  adopt  were  of  a  humiliating  character,  and 

royalist  and  republican  plots,  which  failed,  resembled  those  of  the  Greek  tyrants.     He 

and  many  of  those  engaged  in  them  were  pun-  was  much  in  need  of  money  for  the  publio  ser- 

ished.    Numerous  arrests  were  made  of  per-  vice,  but  he  dared  not  impose  taxes  by  his  own 

sons  not  even  suspected  of  crime,  the  omeot  authority.    Meantime  his  foreign  policy  went 

being  to  strike  terror  into  the  public  mmd«  on  successfully,  the  bonds  of  alliance  between 

The  royalists  were  very  harshly  dealt  with.  England  and  France  being  of  the  strongest 

England  and  Wales  were  divided  into  12  dis-  nature.     English  forces  fought  side  by  side 

trictSjthe  military  command  ineach  being  vested  with  the  French  against  the  Spaniards,  the 

in  a  major-generaL   Beside  having  control  over  latter  bavins  some  of  the  banished  English 

most  of  the  ordinary  affiBirs  of  life,  the  commis-  cavaliers  under  their  banners.    Cromwell  told 

sions  of  these  officers  contained  a  special  order  the  men  of  the  army  he  sent  to  Louis  XIY.'s 

from  the  protector  that  they  should  observe  aid  that  they  were  to  show  the  same  zeal  for 

luid  follow  such  directiops  as  they  should  from  the  monarch  that  they  showed  for  himself ; 

time  to  time  receive  from  Mm.    Never  before  and  Louis  and  his  minister  (Mazarin)  evinced 

or  since  has  England  known  so  iron  a  rule,  and  their  attachment  to  Cromwell  in  various  ways, 

to  the  wrongs  that  were  common  under  it  must  Had  the  protector  lived,  he  would  probably 
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bftve  fbnnd  the  means  of  oarrjrlng  on  his  gov*  it  bears  hard  upon  Cromwell.   Even  the  sbk 

enunent.    Another  parliament  was  thought  of,  volmnes  of  M.  Guizot,  who  has  gone  oyer  tbid 

^m  which  the  repablicaas  were  to  be  ex-  whole  85  years  from  tibe  accession  of  Charles  L 

doded,  and  Oromwell^s  last  public  act  was  to  to  the  restoration,  are  tinged  with  his  peculiar 

disMdve  the  oommittee  that  had  the  subject  views,  and  are  not  always  jnst  either  to  tibe 

vnder  deliberation.    In  the  summer  of  1 668  his  statesmen  of  the  long  parliament  or  to  Cromwell 

Sd  daughter,  Elizabeth  Claypole,  died;    and  incUyidnally ;  but  they  contain  much  matter  not 

as  she  was  his  fi&vorite,  and  his  disposition  was  to  be  found  elBewhere.    Mr  John  Lanston  Ban- 

affectioiiate,  the  effect  ma  his  shattered  body  ford^s  "  Studies  and  Illustrations  of  Uie  Great 

and  dlstarhed  mind  was  serious.    After  some  Rebellion''  contains  much  valuable  matter  con* 

prmooB  illneea,  he  was  forced  to  confine  him-  oeming  Cromwell,  admirably  told,  but  it  ter- 

lelf  to  hia  room,  Aug.  24,  1658,  from  a  ter-  minates  with  tiie  battle  of  Harston  Moor.    It 

tun  fevw.     On  Sept.   8,  the   anniversary  of  corrects  many  errors  in  Cromwell's  history  that 

Donbar  and  Worcester,  and  known  as  his  have  long  been  received  as  truths. — ^Biohabd, 

.'^fortanate  day,'^  he  died^  at  4  o'clock  in  the  8d  and  ddest  surviviAg  son  of  ^e  foregoing, 

iftemoon,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  most  ter-  and  second  lord  protector,  bom  at  Hunting- 

riUe  storm  of  those  times,  which  both  friends  don,  Oct.  4, 1626,  died  at  Che^unt,  near  Lon- 

ind  enemiea  connected  with  his  death,  but  with  don,  July  12^  1712.     He  became  a  student 

diierent  aasooiations.    The  remains  of  the  pro-  of  Lincoln's  Lm,  1647,  where  he  remained  9 

teotor  were  soon  ocmsigned  to  Hemy  YlL's  years.    He  did  not  study  much,  but  devoted 

chapel,  as  it  was  impossible  to  keep  them,  cor-  himself  to  the  pleasures  of  the  field  and  the 

mption   having  followed  death  immediately,  table,  to  the  former  of  which  he  had  become 

with  wngnlar  rapidity  and  violence;  but  the  attached  while  leading  a  rural  life  in  the  early 

Siblio  ftmeral,  a  gorgeous  ceremony,  took  place  years  of  the  civU  war.    In  politics  he  is  said  to 
6v.  28.    After  the  restoration,  his  body  was  have  been  a  royalist,  and  to  have  interceded 
disinterred,  and  gibbeted  at  Tyburn,  and  then  with  his  father  for  the  king's  life.    In  1649  he 
buried  under  the  gallows,  the  head  being  placed  married  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Bichard  Mayo^ 
on  Westminster  halL    There  was  long  current^  of  Huraley,  where  they  resided  during  most  of 
however,  a  story  that  the  protector's  body,  by  Oliver's   protectorate,   Bichard   indmging   in 
his  own  directions,  was  buried  in  Naseby  field,  hunting  and  hospitality.    Oliver  did  not  think 
at  midni^t,  m  a  grave  2  feet  deep ;  and  in  it-  highly  of  his  son's  capacity,  and  was  pleased  to 
self  this  story  is  not  improbable,  but  it  was  see  him  remain  in  the  countay.     When  the 
coupled  with  the  assertion  that  the  body  gib-  protectorate    was    established,   Bichard   was 
beted  at  Tybnm  was  that  of  Charles  I.,  wmoh  elected  to  parliament,  for  various  places,  on 
was  discovered  at  Windsor  in  1818,  so  that  the  different  occasions,  and  Oliver  endeavored  to 
tale  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  true,  though  train  him  to  the  art  of  government.    He  suc- 
it  is  with  reluotance  that  Its  want  of  foundation  ceeded  his  father  as  chancellor  of  Oxford  uni- 
is  admitted.— Cromwell  had  5  sons :  Bobert,  versity,  was  made  a  colonel,  and  a  lord  of  trade 
bon  1621,  died  1689 ;  Oliver,  bom  1628,  died  and  navigation.    When  the  protector  sought  to 
in  battle,  1648 ;  James  died  in  iufsmcy ;  Bich-  create  a  house  of  peers,  his  eldest  son  was 
ard  and  Henry  survived  him.   He  had  4  daugh-  placed  at  its  head,  with  the  title  of  the  Bight 
ten:  Bridget,  married,  first  to  Ireton,  and  then  Hon.  Lord  Bichard,  &o.     On  Oliver's  death, 
to  Fleetwood,  a  wonum  of  decided  character,  Bichard  succeeded  to  the  place  of  lord  pro- 
&d  atthe  tm  of  57,  in  1681 ;  Elizabeth,  bom  tector  as  regularly  and  as  easily  as  Charles  I. 
1629,  marrieato John Claypole,  died  1668  ;Miuy,  had  succeeded  James  I.     A  parliament  was 
bom  1687,  married  to  Yisoount  (afterward  called,  which  met  Jan.  27,  1659,  to  which  he 
esri  of)  Fanconberg,  died  1712 ;  Frances,  bom  made  a  sensible  speech,  and  for  a  short  time 
1688,  married,  first  to  Bobert  Bich,  1657,  and,  things  went  on  well.     In  parliament,  however, 
Bich  dying  in  a  few  months,  then  to  Sir  John  he  was  not  strong,  and  the  army  was  not  at- 
BaBeQ,  died  1721,    The  wife  of  the  protector  tached  to  one  who  was  at  heart  a  royalist.    A 
aorrived  hhn  14  yews,  dying  Oct  8. 1672,  i^r  meeting  of  the  officers  was  held,  at  which  it 
haviog  lived  in  retirement  since  tne  down£Edl  was  resolved  that  the  army  should  be  corn- 
el her  fiimily. — There  are  many  lives  of  Crom-  manded  by  some  one  person.    The  protector 
Weil,  the  best  of  which  for  general  readers  applied  to  parliament  for  advice,  at  the  sugges- 
la  that  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Forster's  **  States-  tion  of  the  council ;  and  that  body  condemned 
men  of   the   Commonwealth   of    England.'*  ^e  action  of  the  army,  and  declared  that  the 
Mr.  Carlyle'a  *'  Oliver  Cromwell's  Letters  and  officers  should  hold  no  more  meetings  without 
fipeeebes"  is  a  work  of  great  excellence,  but  the  protector's  permission.    This  brought  roat- 
the  author's  purpose  of  seeing  no  wrong  in  his  ters  to  a  crisis.    The  officers  compelled  Bichard 
hero's  conduct  lessens  its  value.    Mr.  Gleig's  to  dissolve  parliament,  which  event  was  soon 
*^  lives  of  the  most  eminent  British  Military  followed  by  his  own  resignation.    He  was  not 
CoDunanders  "  contains  a  good  military  biog-  equal  to  the  place  in  which  circumstances  had 
npby  of  the  protector.    Most  of  the  other  biog^  placed  him.    To  the  remonstrances  his  deter- 
iq^faiea  are  worthless,  either  from  the  ignorance  mination  excited  he  replied  that  his  resolution 
sr  the  prejudices  of  their  authors.     Claren-  was  fixed,  that  violent  councils  did  not  suit  hini, 
doQ's  great  wMk  has  always  been  popular,  and  and  the  like.    His  retirement  drew  upon  him 
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reproaches  from  all  eidea,  which  have  been  re-  he  governed  it    Men  of  all  parties  united  in 
peatodfortwocentnries.  Even Maoanlay speaks  praising  his  wise  and  benevolent  action;  and 
of  him  as  ^' that  foolish  Ishbosheth,"  who  could  Ireland  rose  rapicQy  to  prosperity  nnder  his 
not  preserve  "  an  anthority  which  any  man  of  mle.    He  is  said  to  have  indmed  in  politics  to 
ordinary  firmness  and  pmdence  wonld  have  royaHst  principles,  which  was  not  nncommoa 
retained."     Just  before  the  restoration,  the  with  members  of  Cromwell's  £unily.    When 
CromweUians  wished  to  replace  Richard  at  the  Oliver  died,  Henry  exerted  himself  to  have  his 
head  of  the  nation,  but  it  was  too  late  for  sach  brother's  anthority  acknowledged  in  Ireland, 
an  acli  to  be  attempted,  even  if  he  had  himself  and  with  entire  success.     The  troubles  that 
been  willing  to  return  to  WhitehalL   He  retired  befell  Richard  in  England,  however,  soon  had 
to  Hursley,  his  wife's  estate,  that  lady  feeling  a  pr^udidal  effect  on  Irish  affidrs.    Hemy  was 
fSar  more  uie  fallen  condition  of  the  family  than  annoyed  in  various  ways  by  his  brother's  ene* 
her  husband.    In  July,  1660,  he  left  England  for  mice,  and  he  sought  to  throw  up  the  govern- 
the  continent,  but  less  on  account  of  political  ment  of  Ireland,  m  order  that  he  might  reply 
than  for  personal  reasons.    His  debts  amounted  to  attacks  that  had  been  made  on  him  in  Eng* 
to  £30,000.     He  redded  at  Paris,  under  the  land,  and  to  assist  the  protector.    His  request 
name  of  Wallis^  for  20  years,  makiuff  two  visits  was  refused,  probably  because  the  repubhcans 
to  Geneva.  He  was  littie  known,  and  sometimes  feared  him,  well  knowing  that  he  was  a  very 
had  his  feelinfls  wounded  by  expressions  of  different  man  from  RichArd.     When  the  pro* 
contempt  for  his  poltroonery  from  strangers,  tector  retired,  Henry  resolved  to  place  the 
He  returned  to  England  in  1680,  his  debts  hav-  Irish  flovemment  in  the  hands  of  Charles  H. ; 
ing  been  paid,  took  the  name  of  Clarke,  and  but  t£e  long  parliament  recalled   him,  and 
resided  at  Cheshunt.     His  life  was  retired,  placed  the  government  in  the  hands  of  com* 
One  of  his  few  friends  was  Dr.  Watts,  who  miasioners.    He  obeyed  the  summona,  and  par* 
never  heard  him  mention  his  former  greatness  liament  expressed  approbation  of  his  conduct, 
more  than  once,  and  then  indirectiy.    A  law-  8o  poor  was  he  that  he  had  not  money  enough 
suit  with  his  daughters,  in  his  extreme  old  age.  of  hlB  own  to  pay  his  expenses  from  Dublin  to 
brought  him  before  the  public,  in  the  reign  of  London.    The  readiness  with  which  he  surren- 
Queen  Anne.     The  judge  treated  him  with  dered  his  government  does  not  confirm  the 
much  consideration,  and  nis  conduct  was  ap-  common  impression  that  if  he  had  been  ap- 
proved by  the  queen.    Richard  won  his  cause,  pointed  his  father's  successor,  he  would  have 
He  lived  to  be  nearly  86,  dying  at  Cheshunt^  in  maintained  the  place.     He  lacked  ambition, 
the  house  of  Sergeant  Pengelley,  who  was  sup-  Henry  resided  for  some  years  with  his  father- 
posed  to  be  his  natural  son,  and  who  rose  to  emi-  in-law.  Sir.  F.  Russell,  at  Chippenham..  Thence 
nence  in  the  law.   He  was  buried  in  the  chancel  he  went  to  a  retired  estate  of  his  own,  called 
of  Hursley  church,  where  one  of  his  daughters  Bpinnev  Abbey,  near  Soham,  Cambridgeshire, 
erected  a  monument  to  his  memory.  He  left  no  where  ne  passed  the  remainder  of  bis  days  in 
legitimate  son.    His  son  Oliver,  who  appears  to  farming.    Charles  H.  is  said  to  have  visited  his 
have  been  a  man  of  some  ci^acity,  was  active  in  house  when  going  from  Newmarket  to  London ; 
the  revolution  of  168&-'9,  and  offered  to  raise  a  and  when  he  heard  that  Henry  was  suffering 
regiment  to  serve  in  Ireland,  provided  he  were  from  the  stone,  he  expressed  sympathy  with  him, 
allowed  to  nominate  his  captains ;  but  the  name  *  and,  according  to  one  account,  even  prescribed 
was  yet  too  formidable  to  warrant  government  for  him,  the  Mug  being  a  dabbler  in  medicine, 
in  accepting  the  offer.     He  died  Hay  11, 1705.  It  was  of  this  complaint  that  Henry-  died.    He 
— ^Henbt,  ^d  surviving  son  of  the  first  lord  was  buried  in  Widcen  church,  and  a  stone  was 
protector,  bom  at  Huntingdon,  Jan.  20, 1628,  placed  over  his  remains,  with  a  Latin  inscrip- 
died  March  28,  1678.      He  was  educated  at  tion,  statins  merely  the  place  of  his  residence, 
Felstead,  but  as  he  entered  the  parliamentary  his  age.  and  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death, 
army  at  the  age  of  16,  he  could  not  have  known  He  haa  7  children.    His  last  male  descendant, 
much  of  schools.    Before  he  was  20  he  had  a  and  great-mndson,  died  in  1821,  at  Cheshunt, 
troop  in  the  lord  general  Fairfax's  life  guards,  aged  79.    He  had  been  a  solicitor,  and  was  the 
He  was  made  a  c<Sonel  in  1649,  and  went  witii  last  repres^tative  of  the  great  protector, 
his  father  to  Ireland,  where  he  served  through-        CROMWELL,  Thomas,  earl  of  Essex,  bom 
out  those  fierce  wars  that  subjugated  the  coun-  toward  the  dose  of  the  16th  century,  died 
try,  distinguishing  himself  on  several  occasions.  July  28,  1540.    The  exact  date  of  Lis  birtii 
In  the  first  parliament  that  his  father  called,  is  unknown,  tiiough  one  account  says  he  was 
the  *^  Barebone's  parliament,"  he  sat  as  one  of  bom  in  1498.    His  father,  one  of  the  Lincoln- 
the  6  Irish  members.    He  was  married,  in  shire  Cromwells.  moved  to  the  capital,  and 
1653,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  had  an  iron  foundery  at  Putney.    The  name  of 
Russell,  a  lady  of  whom  much  that  is  good  is  his  mother  is  nowhere  given,  but  she  is  called 
reported.    The  university  of  Cambridge  elected  a  ffentiewoman  by  some  writers.     Oromwell's 
him  to  parliament  in  1654.    In  1665  he  was  fatiier  died  when  tiie  future  statesman  was  very 
sent  to  Ireland  as  a  major-generaLand  event-  young,  and  the  accounts  that  are  given  of  the  or- 
ually  he  was  made  lord  deputy.    Ke  was  well  phan's  early  days  are  unworthy  of  confidence, 
received  in  that  country,  and  he  justified  the  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  derk  at  Antwerp, 
reception  by  the  admirable  manner  in  which  and  to  have  been  one  of  a  party  which  went 
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<m  a  private  mission  to  Rome,    The  first  dear  oooncil,  and  appointed  to  severa]  offices.    The 
n^t  of  him  represents  him  a  ragged  youth  in  high  posts  of  secretary  of  state  and  master  of 
tkestreetsofFlorenoe^  in  1515,  where  he  attract-  the  rolls  soon  followed,  and  he  was  elected 
«d  the  attention  of  Fresoobaldi,  then  a  great  chancellor  of  the  nniyersity  of  Cambridge.    In 
banker,  and  having  extensive  business  connec*  1585  he  was  created  vicar  general,  or  visitor  gen- 
Hans  with  Kngland.    To  his  inqniries,  Crom->  end,  with  power  to  visit  all  the  monasteries  in 
well  stated  who  he  was,  and  that  he  had  been  England,  and  issued  a  conmussion  for  a  general 
pige  t9  a  French  foot  soldier.    Frescobaldi  took  visitation  of  the  religioushouses,  the  universities, 
bim  to  his  honset.  relieved  his  wants,  and  fur-  and  other  spiritual  corporations.  He  did  not  be- 
niflhed  him  with  the  means  of  returning  home,  come  vicegerent  in  ecclesiastical  matters  until 
He  found  his  mother,  who  had  married  a  sec-  July,  1586,  having  just  previously  been  created 
end  time,  again  a  widow,  and  he  carried  on  his  Baron  Cromwell,  andlordprivy  seaL  Thevisita- 
Btep&dier's  hnsiness,  that  of  a  dothier.    This  torial  power  was  executed  with  great  vigor,  the 
brought  him  into  connection  with  the  court,  as  dther  side  said  with  ^eat  cruelty  and  gross 
lie  ftmoiahed  the  royal  liveries.    He  had  some  injustice.  The  prooeedmg  was  one  of  the  first 
employment  in  the  household  of  the  marchio-  importance,  and  struck  a  deadly  blow  at  the 
iiesa  of  Dorset,  and  finally  passed  into  the  ser-  ascendency  of  Rome  in  England.  The  kinff  was 
viee  of  Wolsey,  who  saw  his  talent,  and  as  satisfied  with  Cromwell's  proceedings,  and  the 
esHy  as  1525  employed  him  to  visit  and  break  work  of  the  reformation  was  much  advanced, 
up  certain  small  monasteries,  the  property  of  Sweeping  changes  were  made  in  the  religious 
wluch  had  been  granted  by  the  pope  for  the  system  of  En^^d.    The  articles  that  were 
fofondation  of  colleges.    There  is  a  story  that  adopted  by  the  convocation  of  1586  were  not 
Cromwell  was  with  Uie  army  of  the  consteble  acceptable  to  either  Protestante  or  Catholics, 
Bourbon,  which  took  Borne  in  1527 ;  but  if  it  but  government,  of  which  CromweU  was  chief 
has  any  foundation,  he  must  have  been  in  minister,  was  strong  enough  to  enforce, them. 
Italy  as  an  agent  of  the  English  government)  The  complete  edition  of  the  English  Bible, 
and  not  as  a  military  adventurer;  for  he  was  known  as  the  ^* Great''  or  "Crumwell,"  was 
with  Wolsey  not  4  months  before  Bome  was  published  8  years  after,  with  the  arms  of  Crom- 
stormed,. and  again  less  than  a  year  after  that  well  on  the  title  page.    The  minister,  though 
event.    Another  story  is,  that  he  saved  the  life  he  was  regarded  by  the  nobility  with  the  deep- 
of  Sir  John  Russell,  at  Bologna,  for  which  there  est  aversion,  as  an  upstart,  was  now  at  the 
appears  to  be  some  foundation.    He  remained  height  of  his  power^  which  he  miuntained  for 
wtfh  Wolsey  until   the  cardinal's  ndn,  and  some  years,  continmnff  to  receive  rewards  and 
contended  so  ably  in  the  house  of  commons  promotion  firom  the  sing.     He  was  appoint* 
agiunst  the  bill  of  Impeachment  that  had  been  ed  iustice  of  the  forests  north  of  the  Trent,  made 
preferred  for  the  completion  of  ^e  minister's  a  knight  of  the  garter,  and  elevated  to  the 
fidl,  that  he  caused  it  to  be  thrown  out.    This  dignity  of  lord  hi^  chamberlain,  receiving  at 
fidelity  to  his  patron  won  him  great  applause,  the  same  time  the  title  of  earl  of  Essex.    He 
induing  that  of  Henry  YHI.,  who  could  ajH  was  created  consteble  of  Carisbrooke  castle,  and 
ptedate  generosity  in  others  if  he  could  not  recdved  the  castle  and  lordship  of  Okeham,  to- 
praolase  it  himself.    His  talents,  too,  must  have  gether  with  valuable  estetes  nutde  up  irom  the 
teoommended  him  to  the  king,  who  made  him  -  possessions  of  the  dissolved  monasteries.    The 
Ids  secretary  in  1588,  and  government  organ  reforms  he  effected  were  extensive,  and  in 
in  the  house  of  commons.     This  necessarily  many  instances  they  were  usefiQ,  and  of  lasting 
BBade  him  the  leader  of  the  English  reforma-  value ;  but  the  readiness  with  which  he  aocept- 
tion,  a  part  for  which  his  early  iSe  is  supposed  ed  so  large  portions  of  the  spoil  that  had  been 
to  have  prepared  him.    Fronde  assigns  to  him  created  by  the  success  of  his  policy  must  ever 
the  honor  of  being  the  only  man  in  England  be  a  stain  on  his  memory.    His  appointments 
who  sai^  his  way  distinctly  through  the  chaos  and  titles,  too,  gave  much  offence  in  influential 
of  that  time,  the  privilege  of  genius,  that  of  quarters.    One  great  family  was  mortally  of- 
seeing  what  other  men  could  not  see,  being  his.  mded  by  his  taking  the  title  of  lord  high 
He  had  no  party :  he  tras  despised-  and  feared  chamberlain,  and  another  by  his  elevation  to 
by  the  nobility,  who  saw  in  him  the  Mend  and  the  earldom  of  Essex.    The  people  hated  him 
pupil  of  Wolsey,  Wolsey's  genuine  successor  in  because  of  the  taxation  witn  which  he  bur- 
the  race  for  power ;  wldle  the  Protestants  could  dened  them.     He  had  enemies  on  all  sides, 
not  understfuid  either  the  character  or  conduct  and  Mends  nowhere.     The   fluctuations  of 
of  the  man  who  was  doing  their  work  better  Henry's  mind  were  such  that  no  reliance  could 
than  they  could  do  it  themselves.     But  his  be  placed  on  the  royal  support,  the  king  sac- 
power  rapidly  became  great,  and  for  several  rificing  his  inffcruments  with  even  more  than 
yean  he  was,  after  the  king,  the  most  power-  the  proverbial  readiness  of  despots.    The  party 
ft]  man  in  En^andL   In  1581  he  was  concerned  hostile  to  him-r-headed  by  the  duke  of  Nor- 
Bt  obtaming  from  the  clergy  the  enormous  sum  folk  and  Gardiner,  and  Catholic  in  doctrine, 
of  £118,000,  a  fine  for  their  having  supported  but  compelled  to  submit  to  the  new  order  of 
Woisey's  leg^tine  authority.    Promotion  rap-  things  by  the.  iron  energy  of  the  king— was 
idly  followed  his  entrance  into  the  king's  ser-  continually  on  the  wateh  to  entrap  him ;  and 
▼tccL    He  was  knighted,  sworn  of  the  privy  toward  the  dose  of  his  career  they  had  much 
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enoonragement  ftom  the  Ung,  vho  ii  said  to  Baltio  fleets  is  sitnated  in  the  8.  E.  part  of  a 
have  treated  hia  chief  minister  to  harsh  words  small,  arid,  and  rocky  island,  called  Kotlinol 
and  hard  blows.  Oromwdl  daily  became  more  Ostrov  (Kettle  island),  at  the  £.  extremity  of 
identified  with  the  Protestants,  partly  from  the  golf  of  Finland,  opposite  the  month  of  the 
conviction  and  pardy  from  circamstances ;  and  Neva,  in  the  government^  and  SO  m.  W.  ci  8t 
this  mnst  have  rendered  the  king  hostile  to  Petersburg;  pop.  in  winter,  when  the  harbor  is 
him,  for  Henry  was  to  the  last  a  Oatholic  in  deserted  and  ice-bomid,  abont  10,000;  in  sam- 
all  great  essentiala,  and  merely  wished  to  be  mer,  indnding  the  garrison^  sailors,  wortmen, 
his  own  pope.  It  is  not  probable,  therefore^  and  students,  sometimes  60,000.  The  town 
that  Oromwell  conld  have  mnch  longer  main-  was  built  by  Peter  the  Great  in  1710,  the  island 
tained  his  position,  even  in  a  contest  confined  having  been  conquered  from  the  Swedes  in  170S 
to  domestic  politics ;  but  an  incident  bearing  by  Mentchlkofi^  while  Gharles  .XII.  was  en« 
upon  foreign  policy  occasioned  him  to  fall  rap-  gaged  in  his  Polish  camnaign ;  it  received  ita 
ioly.  With  the  view  of  connecting  England  name  in  1721,  was  fortined  during  the  same 
with  the  Lutherans,  he  had  promoted  the  mar-  reigned  subseouently  under  Elizabeth,  Oatiba- 
riage  of  Henry  with  Anne  of  Oleves.  The  lady  rine  Jl.,  Paul,  Alexander  I^  and  Nicholas,  bo- 
was  very  pious,  very  virtuous,  and  very  unpre-  ing  destined  from  its  foundation  to  become  the 
possessing.  Henry  was  disgusted  with  her,  and  great  bulwark  of  the  new  Bussian  capital,  and  a 
reftsed  to  regard  her  as  his  wife.  An  attempt  chief  naval  stronghold  of  the  Baltic  The 
to  form  an  Anglo-German  league  failed,  and  southern  channel,  which  separates  the  island 
Henry  was  left  alone  at  the  very  time  when  from  the  mainland,  is  narrow  and  commanded 
Charles  V.  and  Francis  L  were  drawing  to-  by  a  small  f<Ntified  islet,  and  allows  single  vessels 
getJier,  and  the  Lutherans  were  deluded  by  the  only  to  pass;  the  opposite  channel,  the  broader, 
emperor.  Oromwell  continued  to  protect  the  but  from  its  sand  banks  still  less  practicable  en* 
Protestants,  and  only  a  few  days  before  his  fall  trance  to  the  shallow  eastern  bay,  called  the 
he  sent  a  Oathoho  bishop  to  the  tower.  On  bay  of  Cronstadt,  is  commanded  by  the  batteries 
June  10,  1540,  he  was  arrested,  on  the  of  the  rock  of  Biesbank,  and  tiie  citadel  of 
charge  of  high  treason,  while  sitting  at  the  Eronslott,  situated  on  2  small  islands.  Nnmer- 
council  board,  and  sent  to  prison.  Parliament  ous  forts  and  batteries  defend  aU  other  parts  of 
was  in  session,  and  a  bill  of  attainder  was  soon  the  island,  which  forms  an  irregular  triangle^ 
passed.  The  only  friend  Oromwell  found  was  having  its  base  toward  8t.  Petersburg.  Near 
Cranmer,  who  desired  he  should  be  spared,  its  N.W.  point  is  a  lighthouse.  The  town  is  reg- 
The  prisoner  made  a  pathetic  appeal  to  the  ularly  built,  has  fine  and  well  paved  streets  and 
kins,  who  was  moved  by  it  but  would  not  squares,  8  gates,  8  Greek  churches,  1  Anglican, 
pardon  him.  He  was  beheaded  July  28,  suf-  1  Lutheran,  1  Boman  Catholic^  and  2  Greek 
fering  cruelly  at  the  hands  of  an  unskilfbl  ex-  chapel&  Other  remarkable  buildings  are  the  ex- 
ecutioner. Government  had  the  baseness  to  change,  custom  house,  arsenal,  admiralty  house, 
place  in  his  mouth  a  dying  speech  that  he  cannon  foundery,  barracks,  and  magazines;  tho 
never  made,  but  which  has  passed  into  his-  marine  hospital,  with  8,000-  beds ;  a  house  of 
tory,  so  that  he  was  represented  to  have  died  Peter  the  Great,  now  the  country  residence  of  the 
in  the  faith  of  that  church  which  he  had  done  military  governor,  whose  garden  still  contains 
so  much  to  overthrow  in  England.  There  are  a  few  oaks  planted  by  the  hands  of  that  czar ; 
few  great  men  of  whom  so  littie  is  accurately  and  a  palace  in  the  Italian  style,  erected  hv 
known  as  Thomas  Oromwell.  He  played  for  8  MentchikofT,  and  now  used  as  a  naval  sdiool, 
years  the  highest  part  in  England,  and  in  one  containing  800  pupils  for  the  navy,  and  20  for 
of  the  most  fruitfrd  of  revolutiona  He  stamped  merchant  vessels.  The  last  of  these  buildinga 
his  mind  on  the  English  constitution  in  church  is  situated  between  the  2  canals  of  St.  Peter 
and  state.  That  he  was  guilty  of  many  acts  of  and  Catharine,  which  intersect  the  town.  The 
iz\}ustice  and  cruelty  is  indisputable,  but  his  former  canal  is  constructed  of  granite,  and  is 
memory  is  entitied  to  the  plea  that  he  was  2,160  feet  long  by  80  yards  wide;  it  is  in  the 
placed  in  a  position  where  no  man  could  have  form  of  a  cross,  and  communicates  by  one  of 
preserved  his  virtue.  The  best  account  of  its  arms  with  a  vast  dock,  where  10  ships  of 
Cromwell  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Froude^s  the  line  can  be  repaired  at  once.  The  Gath- 
*^  History  of  England  from  the  Fall  of  Wol-  arine  canal,  2^  miles  long,  communicates  with 
sey  to  the  Death  of  Elizabeth."  Oromwell  the  merchant  harbor,  thus  enabling  the  mer- 
was  married  to  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Williams,  chantmen  to  take  their  stores  and  provisions 
by  whom  he  had  one  son,  Gregory,  who  was  directiy  from  the  warehouses  of  the  town.  The 
made  Baron  Oromwell  of  Okeham,  at  the  same  quays,  constructed  by  the  emperor  Nicholas,  are 
time  that  his  father  was  created«earl  of  Essex,  all  of  granites  and  on  a  grand  scale.  Except  the 
This  son  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Seymour,  a  government  buildings,  about  200  in  number,  sJl 
sister  of  Henry  Yin.^s  third  queen.  The  pos-  tiie  older  houses  of  tiie  town  are  low,  and  mostiy 
terity  of  this  couple  long  enjoyed  the  title  of  of  wood.  The  harbor  of  Cronstadt,  to  the  8.  of 
Lord  Oromwell.  the  town,  consists  of  8  sections :  the  military: 
OBONSTADT,  or  Esonbtadt,  the  most  im-  outer  harbor,  capable  of  containing  86  ships  or 
portant  seaport  and  naval  fortress  of  Bussia,  the  the  line,  bedde  smaller  vesseb ;  the  middle  bar- 
seat  of  the  admiralty,  and  the  station  of  the  bor,  fbr  the  fitting  out  and  repairing  of  vessels^ 
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the  huBa  of  new  ones  being  brongbt  over  for  too,  tbe  first  paper  mill  was  erected.    Gronstadt 
equipment  from  8L  Petersburg;  and  the  inner-  was  formerly  sarromided  by  strong  fortifica- 
most  harbor,  mnning  parallel  with  the  preced-  tions,  which  are  now  in  ruins.    North-east  of 
ing,  used  only  by  meraiantmen,  and  sufficient  for  the  town  is  a  small  citadel,  situated  on  th^um* 
1,000  aul  at  a  time.    All  these  are  well  secured,  mit  of  an  isolated  hUl,  which  was  not  without 
but  in  consequence  of  the  freshness  of  the  water  importance  in  the  Hunnrian  war  of  1848-'49. 
fromtheprosimityofthemouthoftheNeya,Yes-       OBOOES,  Geobob  R.,  D.D.,  an  American 
sels  cannot  be  preserved  in  them  longer  than  20  clergyman  and  lexicographer,  bom  in  Philadel- 
jesTB.  fVom  November  to  the  end  of  April  they  phia,  Feb.  8, 1823.    Me  was  graduated  at  Dick- 
are  blocked  by  ice.  Notvnthstanding  the  short-  inson  college  in  1840,  and  entered  the  ministry 
oess  of  the  shipping  season,  and  tibe  shallowness  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  1 8il.   His 
of  the  bay,  which  at  tiie  bar  is  only  9  feet  deep,  field  of  labor  embraced  portions  of  Fulton, 
t  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Russia  passes  throu^  Knox,  and  Peoria  counties,  in  Illinois,  his  reg- 
thisport    Entrances  in  1866, 8,482  vessela,  ton-  ular  work  being  to  preach  80  sermons  every  4 
oage  647,951 ;  clearances,  8,028  vessels,  tonnage  weeks,  beside  having  the  pastoral  oversight  of 
469,812.     In  summer  the  surrounding  sea  is  a  large  territory.    In  1842  he  was  elected  das* 
snlivened  by  steamers  regularly  runninff  be-  sical  and  mathematical  tutor  in  Dickinson  col- 
tveen  Oron^»dt  and  8t  Petersburg,  Heming-  lege,  and  in  1848  he  succeeded  the  Rev.  L. 
fers,  Stockholm,  Stettin,  Lnbeck,  Havre,  d^  Scott  (notv  bishop)  as  principal  of  the  gram- 
Gronstadt  was  inundated  in  1824,  and  blockaded  mar  school  of  the  college,  and  became  associ- 
in  1854  by  the  British  fleet  under  Napier.  ated  with  Professor  McOlintock  in  preparing 
GRONSTADT,  or KsoKSTAiyr (Hung.  BraMS)^  "A  ilrst  Book  in  Latin.*'  and  **  A  first  Book 
capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  in  the  in  Greek,*'  both  of  which  have  met  with  pop- 
Aostrian  crownland  of  Transvlvania.    The  dis-  ular  fkvor  as  text  books.     In  1846  he  was 
trict  lies  N.  of  the  GarpaUiian  mountains,  an  elected  a^nnct  professor  of  ancient  languages, 
arm  of  which  traverses  it.  and  is  watered  by  the  which  position  he  held  until  1848,  when  he  re- 
Aluta  and  its  tributary,  uie  Burze,  which  gives  eumed  the  pastoral  office.    He  has  had  charge 
it  also  the  name  of  Burzenland.     The  soU  is  of  promment  churches  in  Philadelphia,  WQ- 
vell  cultivated,  and  produces  all  sorts  of  grain  mington,  and  New  York,  and  as  a  preacher 
and  pulse.    It  has  gold,  diver,  and  lead,  and  holds  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  the  profes- 
various  mineral  springs.    The  country  abounds  sion.    He  has  published  an  edition  of  Butler's 
in  game,  fish,  and  bees,  in  homed  cattle  and  ''Analogy,"  containing  a  complete  analysis  of 
pine  timber.    The  population,  about  100,000,  is  that  work,  with  a  new  life  or  Bishop  Butler, 
mainly  composed  of  descendants  of  German  set-  together  with  copious  notes  and  an  index.    His 
tiecB,  of  Wallachians,  Hungarians,  Greeks,  and  last  and  most  important  work  is  a  new  Latin- 
Aimeniana. — ^The  town,  pop.  about  86,000,  is  English  lexicon,  adapted  to  schools  and  colleges, 
beantiftillj  atnated  in  a  narrow  valley,  enclosed  prepared  in  coigunction  with  Prof.  Schem,  of 
by  mountains.    Charming  villas  on  the  elopes,  Dickinson  college. 

with  here  and  there  an  old  castle  on  the  heignts,  GROPSEY,  Jaspbb  Fbaite,  an  American  art* 
pre  a  varied  and  picturesque  aspect  to  the  snr-  Ist,  bom  at  Westfield,  Richmond  co.,  N.  T.,  Feb. 
roondmg  scenery.  It  consists  of  an  inner  town,  18, 1828.  About  the  age  of  14  he  commenced 
irliich  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  entered  by  the  study  of  architecture,  which,  at  the  end  of 
5  gates,  and  8  suburbs,  of  which  one,  called  the  5  years,  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  on  account 
npper  town  or  Bolg^,  extends  into  the  moun-  of  ill  health.  Having  received  a  few  lessons  in 
tain  paaaes,  winds  up  the  slopes,  covering  them  water  colors,  he  devoted  himself  thenceforth  to 
with  beantifnl  country  mansions  and  well  kept  landscape  painting,  and  his  third  picture,  ^ 
sardens  and  orchards,  and  is  the  favorite  resi-  view  of  Greenwood  lake  in  New  Jersey,  pro- 
dence  of  the  wealthy  Wallachians.  The  6  nrin-  cured  his  election  as  an  associate  of  the  Amer- 
cipal  streets  of  the  inner  town  are  well  pavea  and  lean  academy  of  de«gn,  of  which  in  1850  he 
eiean;  tiie  houses  generally  well  buQt  It  has  becamb  a  full  member.  In  1847  ill  health 
a  large  market  place,  witii  2  fountains,  and  at  compelled  him  to  visit  Europe,  where  he  spent 
the  main  gate  an  eq>lanade  covered  with  ave-  8  years  in  dose  study  of  his  art.  Among  his 
nnes  of  shady  trees.  Hie  Protestant  gymna-  most  successful  productions  alter  his  return  to 
nnm,  with  a  good  libranr,  the  Roman  Catholic  America  were  the  *^  Sibyl's  Temple,"  and 
high  school,  and  the  military  hospital,  deserve  **  American  Harvesting,"  engraved  by  the 
attention.  There  is  a  con^derable  trade  in  cat-  American  art  union;  "Peace"  and  "War," 
fie,  wine,  com,  salt,  and  manufactured  goods,  and  "  Niagara  Falls."'  In  June,  1866,  he  em- 
The  foundation  of  Gronstadt  is  traced  back  to  barked  for  England,  where  he  has  since  resided, 
the  18th  century.  In  the  16th  it  was  the  start-  Among  his  latest  works  are  a  series  of  Amer- 
ing  point  of  the  reformation  in  Transylvania,  ican  scenes,  which  are  to  be  executed  in 
which  was  promoted  by  Honterus,  a  disciple  chromo-lithography ;  several  designs  for  illus- 
of  Meknchthon,  who  is  sdd  to  have  been  in  trated  books  of  poems ;  and  compositions  en- 
intimate  correspondence  with  Luther,  and  to  tatled  "  The  Glden  Time — ^A  Tournament,  and 
We  also  established  the  earliest  printing  press  Return  from  Hawking."  His  subjects  are  chief- 
liere  (1588),  its  first  productions  being  the  Augs-  ly  landscapes,  to  which  allegory  (uul  history  are 
borg  Confusion  and  Luther's  writings.    Here,  sometimee  made  accessory. 
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OROSLAND,  Mbs.  Nkwtoit,  better  known  *  the  faithfbl,  not  content  with  beholding  its  Tisi- 

by  her  maiden  name  of  Camilla  Toulmin,  an  ble  image,  marked  it  with  the  hand  on  their 

English  aathoress,  born  in  London  abont  1817.  persons.     The  si^  of  the  cross  was  intro- 

Her^ther,  a  solicitor,  died  when  she  was  a  duced  into  the  ntiial,  and  nsed  in  bfq)tiBm, 

dhila^eaying  the  flunilj  mainly  dependent  npon  confirmation,  and   the   Lord's  snpper.     The 

the  exertions  of  his  son,  who  had  also  been  Oatholic  church  employs  it  in  all  sacked  rites;  it 

trained  to  the  law.    Upon  the  death  of  the  is  the  customary  mode  of  benediction ;  it  is 

latter,  Miss  Toulmin.  who  had  early  manifested  many  times  repeated  in  the  mass,  and  none  of 

literary  tastes  and  aoilities,  was  forced  to  look  her  sacraments  can  be  rightfolly  administered 

to  her  pen  for  the  means  of  support    She  first  without  it    Roman  Oatholic  bishops,  abbots, 

appeared  in  print  in  1888  as  the  auHioress  of  a  and  abbesses  wear  the  cross  suspended  over  the 

short  poem  in  the  "  Book  of  Beanty,''  soon  after  breast ;  and  most  of  the  priestly  vestments  dis- 

which  .she  became  an  active  contributor  to  play  it  embroidered  in  various  forms.    From 

^«  Ohambers's  Maga2dne,"  the  ^People's  Jour-  the  catacombs  we  have  many  curious  examples 

na]."  and  other  periodicals,  and  edited  for  sev-  of  symbolical   crosses,  surrounded  by  ouier 

era!  years  the  ^'  Ladies'  Oompanion  and  Monthly  emblems,  one  of  the  commonest  of  which  is  a 

Magazine."    She  has  also  published  a  volume  fish,  denoting  the  water  of  baptism,  or  the 

o£  poem&  '*  Lays  and  Legends  illustrative  of  '^  fishers  of  men ;"  or  because  the  Greek  word 

English  Life,"  *' Partners  for  Life,  aOhristmaa  tySrvf,  a  fish,  comprises  the  initial  letters  of 

Story,"  ^'  Stratagems,  a  Tale  for  Tonng  People,"  the  Greek  for  ''  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  God,  Sa* 

and  a  number  of  other  works  of  fiction,  design-  viour."    The  dmre,  the  serpent,  A  and  O,  were 

ed  to  promote  the  moral  and  social  culture  of  sometimes  added  to  such  representations,  and 

tlie  people.    She  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  often  the  cross  was  interwoven  with  the  Greek 

write  for  this  end,  and  is  regarded  as  a  pioneer  letters  X  and  P,  the  first  two  of  the  word  Xpur* 

in  the  cause.    In  1848  she  was  married  to  "Mr,  ror,  or  with  a  circle,  the  emblem  of  eternity. 

Newton  Crosland,  a  merchant  of  London,  in  Thelatter  is  the  sacred  ton  or  oniiBanjato.  The 

the  environs  of  which  she  reodes.    She  has  re-  famous  laharum  or  imperial  standard  of  Constan- 

cently  become  a  convert  to  the  doctrines  of  tine  bore  an  image  of  the  flaming  cross  which 

^  Spiritualisn,"  and  has  published  a  work  illu»-  appeared  to  him  in  the  heavens,  and  displayed 

trated  with  drawings  by  alleged  spiritual  agen<7^.  the  motto :  Er  rovry  wiea,  '*  By  this  conquer." 

CROSS   (Lat.  crux^  Fr.  cr<na)y  an  ancient  From  that  tune  the  sign  of  salvation  glittered 
instrument  of  torture  and  deaw,  commonly  on  the  shields  and  banners  of  the  Roman  armies, 
formed  of  two  beams  croesinff  each   other.  Christian  churches  were  soon  built  in  the  shape 
There  were  various  forms  of  the  cross:    the  of  a  cross;  and  with  the  supposed  discovery  by 
ontx  eommma  consisted  of  a  transverse  beam  the  empress  Helena,  mother  of  Constantine,  of 
placed  on  the   top  of  a  perpendicular  one,  the  identical  wood  upon  which  Christ  suffered, 
like  our  letter  T ;  uie  crux  vmmUsa  or  eapitata  the  veneration  of  the  faithftil  took  a  new  form, 
was  a  transverse  beam  crossing  a  perpenoicnlar  In  826  Helena^  related  by  Socrates,  Bozomeiu 
one  at  some  distance  from  Uie  top ;  and  the  Rufinus,  and  Theodoret  visited  the  soenes  oi 
emx  dectLsaatOy  or   St  Andrew's  cross,  was  our  Lord's  sufferings.    Evenr  trace  of  the  great 
made  like  the  letter  X.    The  Greek  cross  is  a  events  which  had  hallowed  the  environs  of 
form  of  the  crux  vmmiaM^  the  2  beams  crossing  Jerusalem  had  been  obliterated  by  the  heathen, 
each  other  in  the  middle  so  that  the  4  arms  and  a  temple  to  Venus  stood  over  Mount  Cal- 
shall  be  of  equal  length.   All  these  are  varieties  vary ;  but  from  a  Jew  who  had  treasured  up 
of  the  compound  cross,  beside  which  there  was  what  traditions  he  could  gather,  the  empress 
the  simple  cross  consisting  of  a  single  stake  on  learned  the  probable  place  of  CSuist's  burial, 
which  the  criminal  was  fastened  or  impsJed.  The  spot  being  excavated,  8  crosses  were  found. 
The  shape  of  the  cross  on  whidi  our  Saviour  and  the  title  which  that  of  Jesus  bore  was  dis- 
suffered  is  not  known^  for  the  historians  who  covered  lying  by  itself.    It  is  related  that  the 
record  its  discovery  give  no  description  of  it  cross  of  Christ  was  distinguished  from  the  other 
It  was  probably  the  crux  immiwiy  and  such  in-  two  by  miraculous  cures  wrought  by  touching  it 
deed  is  it  commonly  represented  on  ancient  A  church  was  built  over  the  spot;  a  part  of  the 
coins.    A  piece  of  wood  bearing  an  inscription  sacred  relic  was  deposited  in  it ;  a  part  was- 
was  placed  on  or  above  it,  and  there  is  reason  sent  to  Rome  and  placed  in  the  church  of  Santa 
to  suppose  that  the  feet  of  our  Saviour  were  Croce  in  Gerusalemme,  built  expressly  to  re- 
partly  supported  by  a  block  placed  beneath  ceive  it ;  and  the  rest  was  inserted  by  Gonstan- 
them,  and  to  which  they  were  nailed.     Be-  tine  in  the  head  of  a  statue  of  hiiQself  at  Con- 
side  this,  there  was   often   a  small   resting  stantinople.    The  first  was  carried  away  fh>m 
place  on  which  the  body  could  slightly  sustain  Jerusalem  by  Chosroes,  kinff  of  Persia,  in  614, 
Itself  as  on  a  seat    The  church  earlv  learned  but  was  afterward  recovered  by  the  Roman  em- 
to  regard  the  cross  as  an  emblem  no  longer  of  peror  Heradius,  who  restored  it  to  its  former 
disgrace  but  of  victory.    It  became  the  favorite  p^ace  in  629.    In  the  old  chronicle  of  G^eofiQrey  de 
symbol  of  Christianity;  it  was  fashioned  in  Yinsauf^  called  the**  Itinerary  ofRichard  I.,"  we 
wood,  stone,  and  metal;  it  was  placed  on  tombs,  are  told  how  the  crusaders  bore  it  with  them 
idtars,   and  religious    structures,   and    some-  to  battle,  how  it  was  taken  from  them  by  Sala- 
times  on  the  front  of  private  dwellings ;  and  din  at  the  battle  of  HatUn  in  1187,  and  how  the 
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pflgrinifl  who  went  to  the  lioly  city  in  1193  from  the  Welsh,*^  and  '^PreleotionftonOharityl'^ 

during  the  8  years'  trace  were  dlowed  '^  to  see  He  is  at  present  tiie  principal  of  a  female  sem- 

and  kiss  Ihe  true  cross  of  onr  Lord.*'    A  piece  inary  at  Spartanburg,  B.  0. 

of  it  IB  shown  at  Borne ;  another  was  preserved  OBOSS&ILL^  a  bird  belonging  to  the  order 

in  Poland  till  the  17th  century)  when  it  was  pas8ere9,  tribe  ^^rw^ret,  family  frinffiUicUf^ 

presented  by  John  Casimir  to  the  princess  pala-  and  genns  laxia  (Linn.).    The  bill  in  this  genus 

tine,  Anna  Gonzaga,  who  becpeathed  it  to  the  is  moderate^  broad  at  the  basa  with  the  cul- 

monks  of  St.  Germain  in  Pans;  and  innnmer-  men  much  curved,  and  the  sines  compressed 

able  ndnnte  fragments  are  held  by  Oathollos  to  the  very  acute  tip;  the  mandibles  cross 

tiironghoot  the  world.    A  festival  in  honor  of  each  othe^  having  their  lateral  margins  bent 

the  finding  or  *'  invendon  "  of  the  cross  is  still  inward ;  the  wings  are  moderate,  the  tail  short 

odebrated  May  8,  and  the  feast  of  the  *'  exalta-  and  emarginated;  the  tarsi  short,  robusL  and 

tion  of  tiie  cross,''  in  commemoration  of  its  feathered  below  the  knee;  toes  shorty  hind  one 

restorationby  Heradius,lskeptSept.  14.    The  with  its  daw  very  long,  daws  curved  and 

latter,  however,  according  to  some  authorities,  sharp.    These  birds  are  found  in  the  northern 

was  Inatitnted  in  the  Greek  church  in  honor  of  parts  of  both  hemispheres,  occurring  in  flocks 

the  appearance  of  the  cross  to  Oonstantine.   The  In  the  forests  of  pines  and  firs,  the  seeds  of 

aeremony  of  the  **  adoration  (or  more  properly  which  they  eat ;  by  means  of  the  powerful  bill 

kissing)  of  the  cross,"  which  takes  place  in  and  its  peculiar  construction,  they  pry  asunder 

all  Gaiholio  churches  on  Good  Friday,  consists  the  scales  of  the  cones ;  tney  also  do  much 

in  preaentinff  the  feet  of  a  crucifix  to  the  lips  mischief  in  orchards  by  tearing  open  ^plea 

ef  the  people. — ^Architectural  crosses  were  of  and  pears  in  order  to  get  the  pips.    The  £uro- 

terenl  kinds,  the  principal  being  boundary,  pean  species  is  the  X.  cwnvrostra  (Linn.).  The 

market,  preaching,  and  memorial  crosses.    The  American  crossbill  is  the  X.  Anwrwrna  (Wils.). 

first  not  only  defined  dvil  and  ecclesiastical  The  length  of  the  latter  is  7  inches,  and  ex- 

limita,  bnt  were  sometimes  endowed^wlth  the  tent  of  wings  10  inches;  ^e  bill  is  brown, 

privilege  of  sanctuary.     Market  crosses  were  lighter  on  the  edges,*  darker  at  the  tip ;  iris 

ouilt  partly  to  afford  shelter  in  wet  weather,  hazel ;  general  color  a  dull  light  red,  inclining 

and  partly  in  token  of  the  rights  of  neighboring  to  vemulion,  darker  on  the  wings ;  quills  and 

monasteries  to  which  belonged  the  tolls  of  the  tail  brownidi  black;  the  abdomen  paler  red, 

markets    They  are  to  be  seen  in  many  parts  of  passing  into  whitish.    The  young  miBles  have 

So^landL    At  preaching  crosses,  sermons  were  tints  of  ydlow  and  green,  mixed  with  brown ; 

dehvered  and  prodamations  were  read.    Me-  in  the  female  the  upper  parts  are  grayish 

morial  crosses  marked  the  scenes  of  battles,  brown,  tinged  with  green,  and  the  rump  ^y- 

mnrdorB,  and  other  events,  or  in  Alpine  regions  ish  yellow,  as  are  also  the  lower  parts.    They 

still  denote  the  most  dangerous  parts  of  the  are  found  mlifoine  and  Canada  even  in  midwin* 

mountain  roads.     Fifteen  beautifril  memorial  ter,  and  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior  are  seen 

croascii  were  buUt  by  Edward  I.  at  the  places  in  large  flodcs  in  the  coldest  weaker,  about  the 

where  the  body  of  his  queen  Eleanor  rested  mining  locations ;  they  are  also  met  with  as  far 

dnring  its  removal  from  Grantham  to  West-  south  as  Pennsylvania.    They  fly  quickly  in  an 

ndnster.    The  processional  cross,  carried  at  the  undulating  maimer,  making  considerable  noise ; 

head  of  solemn  processions,  is  often  highly  or-  they  are  easily  domesticate,  and  in  their  wild 

namented.    There  are  ma&y  examples  of  the  state  seem  not  to  fear  man.    The  eggs  are  4 

use  of  tiie  cross  as  a  sacred  emblem  among  pa-  or  6,  of  a  greenish  white  color,  thickly  covered, 

gan  nations,  the  earliest  being  found  in  Egypt  especially  at  the  large  end,  with  dark  brown 

and  India.    It  is  daimed  Ihat  some  have  even  spots.    The  white-winged  spedes  (Z.  Imcop-^ 

been  noticed  in  America.  tera^  Gmel.)  also  inhabits  the  northern  pine  and 

GB08S,  JosEPET,  D.D.,  a  Methodist  dergy-  spruce  forests,  Ihe  whole  breadth  of  the  conti^ 

man,  bom  in  Somersetshire,  England,  in  1818.  nent,  probably  up  to  68^  N.,  where  the  woods 

He  came  to  the  United  States  at  the  age  of  12,  terminate ;  it  only  resorts  to  temperate  di- 

and  entered  upon  the  ministry  ia  Genesee,  N.  mates  when  forced  by  severe  weather.    The 

T.,  at  the  age  of  16.    He  was  for  some  time  prindpal  difference  comnsts  in  the  more  den- 

oonnected  with   the  Transylvania  university  der  bill,  and  in  2  white  bands  on  the  wings, 

wk  Lexington.  Ey.,  as  professor  of  English  formed  by  the  secondary  and  flrst  row  of  small 

Utarature,  ana  has  occupied  some  of  the  most  coverts;  the  habits  of  the  2  species  are  the 

important  stations  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  same.    The  singnlar  form  of  the  bill  in  this 

church  south.    In  1855-'6  he  travelled  ezten*^  genus  is  a  striking  example  of  the  adaptation  of 

rively  in  Europe^  and  wrote  letters  which  were  means  to  ends,  whidi  eveiywhere  meets  the 

pablkhed  extensivdy  in  the  southern  journals,  student  of  natural  history. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  general  conference  CROSSBOW.   See  Aicbalast  and  Aboheht. 

of  the  IL  E.  churdi  south,  which  hdd  its  sea*  OBOSSE,  AimBKW,  an  English  electrician, 

■ion  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  1856,  and  was  the  bom  in  Bromfield,  Somersetdiire,  June  17, 1784, 

<)fficid  rqK>rter  of  that  body.    He  has  pub-  died  July  0,  1866.     He  was  matriculated  at 

fiflhed  '<  FIsgah  Views  of  the  Promised  Inheri-  Brazenose  college,  Oxford,  in  1802,  but  in  1806 

tanoe,'* «« Headlands  of  Faith,"  <^A  Year  in  Eu-  returned  to  setSe  on  his  estate  of  lyne  Oourt. 

nipe^"  *^Iife  and  Sermons  of  Ohristanas  Evaua,  which  he  had  some  years  previooailj  inherited 
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from  his  faiiher,  and  vhere  he  passed  the  greater  which  Mr.  Orosse  never  dispated  that  the  ova  of 

part  of  his  life.  Having  a  strong  predileotion  for  the  insects  were  derived  mm  the  atmosphere, 

the  study  of  electricity,  he  provided  himself  with  or  conveyed  into  the  apparatus  hy  some  natural 

the  necessary  apparatas,.and  pnrsnedhis  ezperi-  means  unknown  to  the  experimenter.    Among 

ments  without  regard  to  theories.    One  of  his  the  practical  benefits  of  his  experiments  was 

first  discoveries  was  the  production  of  crystals  the  discovery  of  a  process  for  purifying  salt 

by  the  effect  of  electrioi^.    By  the  action  of  water  by  means  of  electricity.    He  also  made 

the  voltaic  battery,  excited  by  water  alone^  upon  some  curious  discoveries  with  reference  to  the 

a  tumbler  of  water  taken  firom  a  cavern  m  the  effects  of  positive  and  negative  electricity  upon 

neighborhood  lined  with  aragonite  crystalliza-  vegetation.   He  was  a  benevolent  man,  an  active 

tions,  he  procured  in  a  few  days  crystals  of  car-  magistrate,  and  a  useful  Mend  to  the  poor.    A 

bonate  of  lime.    For  80  years  he  prosecuted  memoir,  induing  many  original  poems  written, 

these  experiments,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  by  him,  was  published  after  his  deatii  by  his 

41  mineral  crystals,  or  minerals  uncrystallized,  widow.  

in  the  form  in  which  they  are  produced  by  na-       OBOSWELL,  Eownr,  an  American  journal- 
ture,  including  one,  subsulphate  of  copper,  en-  ist  and  politician,  nephew  of  the  succeeding, 
tirdy  new.    He  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  bom  in  the  village  of  Oatskill,  N.  Y.,  about 
possible  to  form  diamonds  in  this  way.    As  he  1795.  Upon  the  completion  of  his  education,  he 
worked  alone  and  never  published  the  results  became  an  assistant  editor  of  the  "  Catskill  Be- 
of  his  discoveries,  they  were  unknown  to  the  oorder,"  a  Journal  established  in  Catskill  in  1790 
scientific  world  until  the  meeting  of  ihe  British  by  his  fiEither  and  undes.  The  first  article  which 
association  for  the  advancement  of  science  in  he  wrote'for  the  press  was  a  vindication  of  the 
Bristol  in  1886,  when  he  was  induced  to  explain  drafted  soldiery  of  the  state  who  had  been  call- 
them  publicly.    The  announcement  excited  un-  ed  out  for  the  defence  of  New  York,  in  the  last 
usual  mterest,  and  Mr.  Orosse  was  publicly  com*  war  with  Great  Britain.    His  political  affinities 
plimented  by  the  president,  the  marquis  of  were  with  the  party  who  advocated  the  war, 
Korthamptoii,  and  by  Dr.  Bnddand,  Dr.  Dal-  and  after*the  retirement  of  his  father,  his  man- 
ton,  Prof.  Sedgwick,  and  other  eminent  scien-  agement  of  the  paper  was  such  as  to  attract 
tifio  men.    For  many  years  previous  he  had  the  attention  of  public  men  prominent  in  the 
been  in  the  habit  of  employing  the  electrical  political  history  of  the  state.    In  1823-4,  upon 
fluid  for  asoertainingtiie  state  of  the  atmosphere  the  death  of  Jud^e  Oantine,  printer  to  the  state 
and  I6r  other  purposes,  and  had  constructed  a  and  editor  of  the  *^  Albany  Argos,^'  he  was 
mile  or  more  of  insulated  wire  above  the  tree  invited  by  Mr.  Martin  Yan  Buren,  Mr.  Benja- 
tops  in  the  nei^borhood  of  his  house  to  aid  his  min  F.  Butier,  and  others,  to  assume  the  con- 
experiments.    In  1816  he  predicted,  at  a  meet-  trol  of  that  paper.   Thenceforward  he  became  a 
ing  of  country  graitiemen,  ^  that  by  means  of  resident  of  Albany,  and  was  dosely  identified 
idectrical  agency  we  shall  be  able  to  communi-  with  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  ^*  Ar- 
oate  our  thoughts  instantaneously  with  the  gns,''  and  with  some  of  the  most  important  po- 
nttermost  ends  of  the  earth,"  although  it  does  Btical  movements  of  the  time.    He  converted 
hot  appear  that  he  ever  attempted  to  fhlfil  his  the  ^^Ai^s  "  from  a  semi-weekly  into  a  daily 
prediction.     The  discovery,    however,    with  journal,  increased  its  circulation  very  largely, 
whidi  his  name  is  chiefly  connected,  is  that  of  and  made  it  one  of  the  chief  orffans  of  the  dem- 
the  apparent  production  of  insects  by  the  action  ocratic  party,  not  merely  in  we  state,  but  in 
of  the  voltaic  battery  upon  certain  chemical  the  country.     The  organization  of  the  party 
fluids.    In  1886,  while  pursuiuff  his  experi*  was  at  that  time  as  perfect  as  political  sagacity 
ments  in  crystallization  with  a  highly  caustic  could  make  it,  and  to  Mr.  OrosweU,  as  a  mem- 
solution,  out  of  contact  with  atmospheric  air,  ber  of  the  so-called  ^*  Albany  regency,''  a  group 
he  noticed  the  impearance  of  an  insect  of  the  of  politicians  who  directed  the  councils  of  the 
acarus  tribe,  of  wludi  upward  of  100  more  were  party  in  the  state  of  New  York,  was  assigned 
formed  within  a  few  weeks.     The  discoverv  the  delicate  task  of  composing,  through  the  col- 
caused  a  considerable  sensation,  and  altiiough  umns  of  the  '•^  Argus,"  all  intestine  difi&cnlties, 
Mr.  Faraday  and  Mr.  Weeks  of  Sandwich  amply  and  preserving  order  in  the  ranks.     To  the 
confirmedtiie.8tatementsof  Mr.  Orosse  by  their  tact  with  which  he  dischaived  this  duty  has 
own  experience,  the  latter  was  accused  of  the  been  ascribed,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  the 
impiety  of  assuming  to   become  a   creator^  ascendency  which  the  democratic  party  long 
Orosse,  who  was  a  man  of  sincere  religious  con-  maintained  in  the  state.     The  minor  party 
victiona,  was  much  affected  by  these  imputa>  presses  habitually  copied  the  leading  artides 
ticms,  althoi^ih  he  could  give  no  explanation  of  of  the  '^  Argus,"  as  the  embodiment  of  the 
the  manner  in  whidi.the  msects  were  produced,  soundest  democratic  principles ;  and  so  potent 
In  answer  to  a  person  who  had  attacked  him  was  the  influence  of  Mr.  OroswdPs  name  and 
witi^  unusual  virulence,he  said  thathe  was  sorry  of  his  paper,  that  for  many  years  to  discredit 
if  the  faith  of  his  neighbors  depended  upon  the  the  authority  of  the  "  Argus  "  was  equivalent 
daw  of  a  mite.    Beoent  experiments  on  the  to  a  renunciation  of  party  ties.    In  1840,  Mr. 
same  subject  by  Prof.   Sdiulze  of  Germany  Oroswell  was  succeeded  as  state  printer,  a  posi- 
fidled  to  obtain  the  appearance  of  insects  or  tion  he  had  held  for  the  previous  17  years,  by 
animal  germa^  thus  oonnrming  the  probi^ility  Mr.  Thurlow  Weed,  editor  of  the  "  Albany 
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Evemng  Journal."    In  1844  Ifr.  Orofiwell  was  ing  ohaiify  and  religiona  devotion.    He  became 

reinstated  for  a  period  of  8  years.    Various  snddenly  ill  while  condncting  divine  seryice  in 

changes  had  meanwhile  affected  the  harmo-  his  church  on  Sanday  afternoon,  and  lived  hnt  a 

nions  action  of  the  party  which  he  had  so  long  short  time  after  being  removed  to  his  residence, 

promoted,  and  he  found  himself  opposed  to  His  poems  are  mostly  short  lyrical  pieces,  in  com- 

some  of  his  earliest  political  associates,  among  memoration  of  the  observances  and  memorial 

others  to  Mr.  Van  Buren.    The  **  Argus,"  how-  seasons  of  the  church  to  which  he  was  devoted, 

ever,  continued  to  be  one  of  the  principal  or-  OBOTOH,  Willllit,  an  English  composer, 

gans  of  the  democratic  party,  and  Mr.  ((Sroswell  bom  at  Norwich  in  1775,  died  at  Taunton,  Deo. 

invariably  supported  its  candidates  for  national  29,  1847.    When  scarcely  2  years  of  age  he 

offices.     In  the  more  difficult  matter  of  state  could  play  tones  on  the  harpsichord,  and  a  year 

politics^  his  influence  has  necessarily  been  of  later  was  able  to  add  a  bass.    This  precocity 

less  weight  than  formerly.    In  1854  he  retired  attracted   the  attention  of  Dr.  Bumey  and 

firom  the  *' Argus"  and  from  all  connection  other  distinguished  musicians,  but  the  enec- 

with  the  newspaper  press,  after  an  eventful  tations   excited   by  it  were  never   fulfilled. 

editorial  life  of  about  40  years.    His  pen  has  Orotch  became  an  accomplisdied  musician,  but 

occasionally  been  employed  on  addresses  and  his   compositions,  of  which  he   published  a 

other  literary  productions  not  of  a  professional  great  number,  have  no  special  meiit    He  was 

character,  and  he  is  said  to  be  preparing  for  made  a  doctor  of  music  by  the  university  of 

publication  his  personal  reminiscences  of  the  Oxford,  in  which  he  also  filled  the  chair  of 

men  and  events  of  his  time.  professor  of  music 

CROSWELL,  Habbt,  D.  D.,  an  American  CBOTON,  a  river  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
journalist  and  clergyman,  bom  at  West  Hart-  flowing  through  Dutchess,  Putnam,  and  West- 
ford,  Conn.,  June  16,  1778,  died  at  New  Chester  counties,  and  entering  the  Hudson  river 
Haven,  March  18, 1868.  He  was  first  publicly  about  85  m.  above  New  York  city.  From  this 
known  as  the  editor  of  the  ^^  Balance  "  a  stream  the  city  of  New  York  is  supplied  with 
journal  founded  by  him  in  1802  at  Huoson,  water  through  the  Oroton  aqueduct;  for  ade^ 
K.  Y.,  in  which  he  was  associated  with  £zra  scription  of  which,  see  Aqueduct. 
Sampson,  by  education  a  Presbyterian  der^-  GROTON  OIL  is  expressed  from  the  seeds 
man.  Mr.  Groswell,  who  was  a  federalist,  of  the  eroton  Ugliam.  a  native  of  Oeylon, 
wrote  in  the  then  prevailing  spirit  of  bitter-  Molucca,  Hindostan,  and  of  other  parts  of  Asia. 
ness,  and  became  involved  in  many  libel  suits  These  seeds  are  rather  larger  than  a  common 
and  prosecutions,  celebrated  at  the  time.  In  pea,  of  an  ovate  form,  and  of  a  brownish  color. 
one  of  these,  for  an  article  on  Jefferson,  pulH  The  kernels  contain  about  50  per  cent,  of  oil, 
li^ed  in  the  '*  Wasp '^  a  journal  under  his  di-  which  is  of  a  pale  yellow  color.  It  has  a  slight 
recdon,  Alexander  Hamilton  made  his  last  odor,  and  a  bitter,  burning  taste.  It  is  a  speedy 
forensic  effort  in  his  defence.  Mr.  Groswell  and  powerful  purgative,  and  acts  with  good 
afterward  removed  to  Albany,  and  established  effect  npon  the  patient  when  taken  in  small 
a  federal  paper ;  but  turning  his  attention  to  doses.  Tiiken  in  large  quantities,  it  produces 
theology,  he  retired  from  loumalism  and  took  vomiting  and  great  piun,  and  is  sometimes  &tal 
orders  in  the  Episcopal  church  in  1814.  He  in  its  e&cts.  It  has  been  long  used  in  Indiai 
hecame  rector  of  Trinity  church,  in  New  Ha-  and  was  known  in  Europe  as  early  as  1680, 
ven,  Feb.  22, 1816,  and  was  in  tne  latter  part  but  attracted  littie  notice.  It  was  intro- 
of  his  life  almost  as  remarkable  for  the  dig-  duced  into  England  in  1820,  but  does  not  yet 
nity  and  gravity  of  his  deportment  as  he  hM  receive  the  attention  which  it  deserves.  In 
been  in  ms  earlier  career  for  its  impetuosity,  cases  of  constipation,  where  all  other  medi* 
He  was  the  author  of  several  devotional  works,  cines  fail,  it  has  proved  highly  beneficial.  It 
and  a  memoir  of  his  son,  the  Bev.  William  is  also  employed  in  dropsy,  apoplexy,  and  in 
Croswdl,  D.  D. — ^WiLUAii,  D.  D.,  son  of  the  almost  all  aiseases  in  which  the  patient  has  a 
preceding^  bom  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  7,  tendency  to  torpor.  Externally  applied,  it  la 
1804,  died  in  Boston,  Nov.  9, 1851.  He  was  .  found  advantageous  in  cases  of  gout,  rheuma> 
gradnated  at  Yale  college  in  1822,  and  took  tism,  neuralgia,  glandular  swellings,  and  in  pul- 
orders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  monary  complaints.  Thus  applied,  it  produces 
1828.  In  1829  he  became  rector  of  Ghrist  inflammation  of  the  skin,  witn  pustular  erup- 
chnrch,  Boston,  in  1840  of  St.  Peter's,  at  An-  tions.  The  oil  is  sometimes  incorporated  with 
bum,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1844  returned  to  Boston  to  the  lead  plaster,  melting  at  a  gentle  heat  8 
aesome  the  charge  of  the  church  of  the  Advent,  parts  of  the  latter  with  1  of  oil.  Much  of  the 
whose  services  he  directed  in  conformity  with  eroton  oil  imported  to  this  country  is  not  gen* 
the  ancient  rubrics  rather  than  the  practice  of  nine,  being  procured  from  plants  different  from 
other  churches  or  the  sentiments  of  his  ec«  the  (7.  tiglium. 

clesiastical  superiors.     His  views  in  regard  to  OROTONA,  or  Oboton,  an  ancient  Greek 

the  external  arrangements  of  the  church  led  to  colony  in  southern  Italy.    The  city  stood  near 

a  controvert  with  Bishop  Eastbum,  by  whom  the  mouth  of  the  river  .Asarua,  on  the  E.  coast 

he  was  officially  censui^ ;    but  his  church  of  the  Bruttian  peninsula.    It  was  founded  by 

prospered  none  the  less,  for  the  life  of  the  a  body  of  Achsoans  and  Spartans,  probably 

pastor  was  a  beoatifol  example  of  self-deny-  about  710  B.  C,  and  soon  became  distin- 
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gdahed  for  bLbo,  wealthy  and  power.    Accord*  the  larynx  ia  affected;  and  it  is  often  the  good 
ing  to  JArjj  its  wa}Ia  enclosed  a  space  12  m.  in  fortune  of  the  physician^  to  arrest  this  fearM 
ciromnference.    In  the  war  with  Bybaris,  510  disease,  when  tnis  early  indication  of  danger  ia 
B.  C,  Ootona  is  said  to  have  sent  into  the  understood  and  attended  to.    The  brazen  re- 
field  100,000  men,  and  to  hare  conqnered  the  spiratory  sound  is  heard  chiefly  during  inspira- 
^barites  with  a  force  of  800,000.    Home  time  tion;  and  when  &lse  membranes  have  formed 
afterward  the  Orotonites  were  themselveB  de-  in  the  larynx  there  is  generally  a  prolongation 
feated  by  the  Locriana  near  the  river  Sagras,  of  the  expiration.    The  dyspnoda  occurs  usually 
and  never  again  recovered  their  national  im-*  at  night,  and  during  sleep;  its  suffocative  symp- 
portance.    In  the  2d  Punic  war  they  were  no  toms,  change  in  the  features,  dilatation  of  the 
longer  Me  to  defend  their  own  walla,  and  a  nostrils,  and  agitation  of  ail  the  respiratory 
fbw  yeara  later  a  Roman  Qolony  was  sent  out  movements,  are  found  in  no  other  disease. 
to  recruit  the  emanated  population  of  the  city*  Auscultation  detects  nothing  characteristic  in 
Orotona  was  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  the  the  lungs,  except  diminution  or  absence  of  the 
school  of  Pythagoras.                                      '  respirato^  murmur  in  proportion  to  the  ob- 
CROUP  (ouiuinehe  traehectUs^  anavm  men^  atruction  m  the  larynx ;  all  r&les,  except  those 
hrdnaoea,  and  diphtheritU  tracheaiu,  of  an-  caused  by  the  flapping  of  membranes  which 
thors),  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  mucous  have  extended  into  the  bronchi,  must  be  the 
membrane  of  the  laryniL  trachea,  and  bron-  result  of  complications  not  belonging  to  pure 
ohial  tubea,  characterized  ^y  the  production  of  croup.    The  oisease  may  be  said  to  be  peculiar 
fuse  membranes  on  their  internal   surface*  to  cluldhood,  between  the  Ist  and  10th  years, 
niere  is  a  spaamodio  affection  of  the  larynx  though  older  children,  and  even  adults,  are  oc- 
Qarynffigmua9truhdw\  sometimes  erroneously  casionally  affected ;  it  is  most  common  in  cold, 
eaUed  croup,  but  whicn  is  entirely  different  in  damp  seasons,  and  those  characterized  by  sud- 
fts  nature,  symptoms,  gravity,  and  treatment*  den  changes,  and  in  low,  marshy  localities ;  it 
Group  is  sometimes  preceded  by  the  symp-  prevails  sometimes  epidemically  and  endemical- 
toma  of  a  common  cold,  with  hoarseness  and  ly,  but  is  never  contagious;  it  often  occurs  soon 
a  harsh  cough,  pain  in  the  head,  fever,  and  e^  i&ter  the  eruptive  fevers^  whooping  cough,  and 
pedally  by  swelling  and  redness  in  me  back  catarrhal  psoases,  especially  during  epidemics; 
of  the  throat;  but  it  may  come  on  suddeidy  there  seems  to  be  a  predisposition  to  it  in  cer- 
during  the  night,  and  in  the  midst  of  apparent  tain  families,  and  those  who  have  been  once 
health.    The  first  qrmpt(»n  observed  may  be  attacked  are  liable  to  other  seizures.     The 
the  peculiar  ringing,  brazen  cough,  occurring  pathological  characters  are  redness  and  swell- 
most  likely  in  the  night;  then  the  voice  be-  ing  of  vxe  mucous  membrane  of  the  air  pas- 
oomes  sharp,  the  respiration  noisy  and  diffl-  aages,  and   the   presence  of  a  membranous 
cult,  and  accompanied  by  a  crowing  sound  dur-  concretion  of  various  extent  and  consistence, 
ing  inspiration;  the  face  ia  red  imd  swollen,  though  death  may  occur  from  the  violence  of 
the  eyes  anfftwed,  the  sldn  hot,  the  pulse  hard  the  inflammation  and  its  extension  to  the  lun^ 
and  quick;    the  head' is  thrown  oack,  and  before  the  formation  of  the  latter.    Croup  is 
every  thing  indicates  the  distress  of  the  suf-  a  very  dangerous  disease ;  leaving  out  of  the 
ferer;  the  occasional  cough  brings  up  nothing  case  the  many  affections  which  have   been 
but  some  thick  mucus,  tinged  perhaps  wim  erroneously  caUed  croup,  it  may  be  stated  that 
blood.    A  treacherous  calm  may  succeed  this  the  mortality  is  certdnly  66  per  cent,  in  well 
agitation,  and  the  patient  may  fiedl  adeep ;  but  defined  cases,  and  probably  considerably  great- 
8  new  piut>xysm  will  soon 'reawaken  him,  more  er  than  that  under  the  old  forms  of  treatment, 
severe  than  the  first  miless  tiie  disease  be  cut  At  the  present  time  bleeding  is  very  rarely 
abort  by  appropriate  remedies.'   In  the  inter-  resorted  to,  unless  locally  bv  leeches;  emetics 
tbIb  the  child  may  seem  well,  excM>t  from  a  can  hardly  be  recommended  as  general  prao- 
hoarseness  of  the  voice  and  a  slightiy  noisy  tice,  except  for  the  dislodgment  of  false  mem- 
i«i^iration.     As   the   disease   advances,  the  branes  evidentiy  loose ;  mercurials,  both  inter- 
breathing  becomes  more  difficult,  the  cough  nally  and  by  the  skin,  have  always  been  re- 
more  simbcating,  the  voice  stified,  and  the  garded  with  favor  in  this  country,  but  are  of 
aountenance  livid;  the  extremitiee  become  cold,  (questionable  utility  in  most  cases,  and  posi- 
«nd  coma  or  convulsiona  dose  the  scene.    Kot-  tively  iidurious  in  many ;  the  prostration  fol- 
withstanding  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  swal-  lowing  t^ie  fractional  exhibition  of  antimonials 
lowing  is  generally  easy;  false  membranes  of  has  not  been  found  to  arrest  the  disease;  pnr- 
greater  or  less  exent  are  occasionally  coughed  gatives,  expectorants,  blisters,  tonics,  and  anti- 
up  with  a  partial,  or,  in  rare  cases,  complete  spasmodics  have  been  freely  used  to  llttie  pnr- 
relief.    The  disease  may  run  to  a  wtal  termi-  pose.  There  is  probably  no  better  general  treat- 
nation  in  a  few  hours,  or  it  may  continue  many  ment  thaii  the   following,  recommended    \yy 
days,  ending  in  death  or  recovery.    According  Prof.  John  Ware :    1,  to  avoid  all  reducing, 
to  Bretonneau,  croup  is  only  an  extension  of  depletiDg,  and  disturbing  measures,  as  bleed- 
a  diphtheritic  inflammation  fh>m  the  pharynx  to  ing,  emetics,  purgatives,  and  blisters;    2,    to 
the  air  passages;  indeed,  perhaps  in  the  migor-  keep  the  patient  under  the  full  infiuenoe   of 
ity  of  cases  the  false  membrane  may  be  seen  opium,  combined  perhaps  with  calomel  ;     3 
upon  the  tondla  and  posterior  ^uces  before  constant  external  application  of  warmth    and 
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moisture,  and  of  a  dightly  stfannlflling  mer*  ^th  the  changes  of  the  6eas<m8;  they  gelle^- 
earial  liniment ;  4,  sponging  with  warm  water,  ally  assemble  in  flocks  in  cnltivatod  places,  in 
andponifioes  of  flax  seed  or  mnllein  leaves  to  search  of  worms,  grabs,  caterj^illars,  small  ani- 
the  uxroact ;  6,  the  inhalation  of  watery  vapor,  mals,  the  eggs  and  young  of  birds,  carrion,  and 
A  great  improvement  on  the  nse  of  acid  gar-  varions  grains  and  cultivated  vegetables ;  a  few 
gles^  ahun  and  calomel  insufflations,  and  acid  apedes  freqnent  the  sea  shore,  to  feed  upon  the 
caustics,  is  the  now  prevalent  application  of  dead  fish  cast  np  by  the  waves,  or  in  quest  of 
nitrate  of  silver.  The  fibrinous  exudation  is  aheJl-fish,  which  they  break  by  letting  them 
a  secretion  from  the  nmdparous  glands  of  the  feM  from  a  considerable  height  upon  the  rocks, 
nmcoufl  membrane,  irritated  by  some  unknown  The  goius  temui  includes  tbe  raven,  the  rook, 
qiedflc  cause;  aa this  exudation  almost  always  thejai^daw,  and  other  species  not  usually  de- 
begins  in  the  upp^  portion  of  the  air  passages^  nominated  crows,  which  will  be  noticed  under 
and  progresses  ^wnward,  it  may  often  be  their  proper  heads.  Four  spemes  only  will  be 
checked  by  the  application  of  a  stnmff  solution  described  here.  viz. :  the  American,  tiie  £uro» 
of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  tonsils  and  opening  pean,  the  hooded,  and  the  fish  crow.  L  The 
of  the  ^ottis ;  in  an  hour  or  less  the  operation  American  crow  ((7.  AmeneaTWiy  Audubon)  waa 
may  be  repcMsted.  and  the  caustic  applied  with-  first  separated  from  the  European  species  by 
in  the  glottis;  tnis  will  generally  oe  followed  Audubon,  and  there  can  be  but  little  doubC 
by  vomiting  and  the  discharge  of  any  exist-  that  they  are  distinct  The  bill  of  the  adult  ia 
ing  membrane;  tiie  caustic  and  the  emesia  S^-  inches  along  the  ridge,  of  a  black  color, 
vul,  if  any  thing  can,  arrest  the  exudative  in^  stiraight,  strong,  and  compressed ;  the  upper 
flammation.  After  this  first  and  most  important  mandible  a  little  convex,  the  lower  mandi- 
step,  the  treatment  of  Dr.  Ware  can  hardly  be  ble  straight;  the  edges  of  both  sharp  and  in- 
improved:  in  the  later  stages,  when  compli-  fleeted.  The  nostrils  are  basal,  latei^,  round, 
cated  with  bronchitis,  prussic  acid  is  the  best  and  covered  by  bristiy  feathers  directed  for- 
remedy  for  tiie  distiesBing  spasmodic  cough,  ward.  The  head  is  huns^,  and  the  whole  f<Mrm 
In  desperate  cases,  tracheotomy  has  been  peiv  of  the  Inrd  compact  and  graceftil;  the  legs  are 
ftnnea  with  immediate  relief  and  ultimate  r»>  strong  and  of  moderate  length ;  the  tarsi  are 
eovery ;  of  course  it  woidd  be  useless  when  the  ^  inches  long,  black,  and  covered  with  scales 
fiilse  membranes  had  reached  tiie  bronchi.  All  anteriorly;  the  toes  and  claws  .are  black,  the 
remedies,  however,  to  beefifectual,  must  be  ap-  latter  being  moderate,  arched,  compressed,  and 
plied  very  early  in  the  disease. — Laryngiimtm  ^arp;  the  8d  toe  is  the  longest,  the  other  8 
$biduht$.  or  spasmodic  croup,  as  it  is  some-  being  nearly  equal.  The  plumage  is  of  a  gen- 
thnes  called,  occurs  during  the  first  2  or  8  years  eral  deep  black  color,  with  purplish  blue  re- 
of  life,  from  the  irritaticm  of  dentition,  de-  flections,  and  tinged  with  purplish  brown  on 
ranged  digestion,  or  insufficient  nutrition ;  the  the  back  of  the  neck ;  the  under  parts  are  less 
spaon  aometimes  extends  to  tiie  muscles  of  the  glossy,  and  tbe  feathers  are  less  compact  than 
extremities.  The  inspiration  is  crowing,  not  &oee  of  the  back;  the  plumage  of  the  head 
fcdlowed  by  cough,  it  seems  to  be  essentially  and  neck  is  weill  blended;  the  wings  are  long^ 
a  i|>8sm  of  the  glottis,  not  inmiediately  danger*  the  Ist  primary  short,  and  the  4th  the  longest, 
oua^  and  is  to  be  treated  by  tonics,  alteratives,  the  primaries  are  tapering,  and  the  secondaries 
attention  to  the  general  health,  and  the  re-  broi^ ;  the  tail  is  long,  rounded,  of  12  feathers 
movai  of  any  obvious  causes  oi  irritation  in  with  their  shafts  unanlated.  The  length  of 
tbe  dental  or  digestive  systems.  Recovery  is  this  crow  is  18  inches,  and  the  extent  of  wings 
general ;  and  many  of  the  tiu'-spread  remarka-  8  feet  2  inches.  The  iris  is  of  a  brown  color, 
ble  cures  of  croup  are  nothing  more  than  cases  The  female  is  dightiy  less  glossy  than  the  male, 
of  thifl  Epaamodic  or  croup-like  disease,  whidi  and  the  younfi^  are  of  a  dull  brownish  black, 
may  even  cease  without  treatment.  witii  less  brilhant  reflections.    There  is  proba- 

OBOUSAZ,  JsAN  PtssBx  ns,  a  Swiss  philoa-  bly  no  bird  more  g^erally  and  unjnstiy  perse- 

opher  and  mathematician,  born  at  LaoBanne,  cuted  than  the  crow ;  every  farmer  thii^  him- 

April  IS,  1668,  died  March  22, 1748,  studied  at  self  privileged  to  destroy  it,  and  counts  the 

Geneva,  Leyden,  and  Paris,  and  was  ordained  death  of  every  one  as  a  gahi  to  agriculture. 

pastor'of  a  church  at  Lausanne.    In  1699  he  Of  course  the  bird,  in  order  to  save  his  race 

waa  appointed  professor  of  Greek  and  philoso-  from  extermination,  must  employ  all  his  cun* 

phy  in  his  native  city ;  in  1724^  professor  of  ning  and  ingenuity  to  avoid  his  enemies;  hence 

mathematics  and  philosophy  in  Groningen ;  his  extreme  shyness,  and  certain  flight  at  the 

and  in  1787,  professor  of  the  same  in  Lausanne,  sight  of  any  one  armed  with  a  gun,  the  de-> 

Beside  his  sermons,  he  published  many  works  atructive  properties  of  which  he  seems  well 

upon  logic,  education,  and  philosophy,  and  also  acquainted  with ;  perched  on  a  high  tree,  he 

upon  h^er  geometry.  sounds  the  alarm  at  the  approach  of  danger, 

CROW  (corvus),  a  genus  of  birda  belonging  and  all  the  crows  within  half  a  mile  fly  off  at 
to  the  order  |MMm«,  tribe  coniro$tre$,  and  ram-^  tiie  well-known  cry  of  the  watchman.  Thou* 
ily  eonidw.  More  than  20  species  are  de--  sands  of  crows  are  destroyed  every  year  by 
scribed,  found  iu  most  parts  of  the  globe;  guns,  traps,  and  poisoned  grain;  and  multi- 
some  remain  stationary  within  a  certain  dis-  tudes  of  the  young  birds  are  killed  in  thdr 
trict,  while  othera  migxiite  from  place  to  place  nests  by  every  urchin  who  can  climb  a  tree. 
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Though  the  crow  pollg  up  a  few  seeds  of  the  cidedlj  tbievish.  like  manj  other  birds  of  a 
germinating  com,  his  seryioes  to  the  agricnl-  black  color,  the  crow  is  occasionally  peifectly 
toristfar  outweigh  his  depredations;  he  daily  white.  The  sight  of  the  crow  is  Terykeen: 
deronrs  insects,  grabs,  and  worms,  which  but  and  it  is  by  this  sense,  and  not  by  the  sense  of 
for  him  wonld  deyastate  whole  fields  of  the  smell,  that  this  bird  is  guided  in  its  search  of 
yonng  corn ;  he  destroys  innmnerable  mice,  food,  and  in  the  ayoidance  of  its  hnman  ene- 
moles,  and  other  small  qoadrapeds,  eyery  one  mies.  When  on  its  marauding  excursions  af- 
of  which  commits  10  times  the  mischief  he  ter  eggs,  which  it  carries  away  on  the  bill,  it 
does;  he  will  eat  snakes^  frogs^  lizards,  and  is  often  attacked  and  driyen  away,  especially 
ether  small  reptiles,  and  also  muts,  seeds,  and  by  the  courageous  king-bird.  11.  The  Euro- 
vegetables,  and,  if  hard  pressed  for  food,  will  pean,  or  oarrion  crow  ((7.  coraiiey  Linn.),  is 
eyen  descend  to  carrion.  He  will  steal  and  largco:  than  the  preceding  n)ecie8,  being  nrom 
deyour  the  eggs  of  other  birds,  and  will  occa-  20  to  22  inches  long,  wiUi  %n  extent  of  wing 
rionally  prey  upon  a  weak  or  wounded  bird ;  he  of  40  inches :  the  biU  is  stronger,  deeper,  more 
delights  to  worry  the  owl,  the  opossum,  and  conyex  on  the  sides,  and  the  edges  more  in- 
ihe  raccoon,  and  will  pursue  tne  thieyish  fleeted;  the  feet  and  toes  are  larger  and  strong- 
bawk.  and  eyen  the  eagle  with  all  the  forces  er,  and  the  daws  robust  in  proportion.  Were 
that  ne  can  raise  in  the  neighborhood ;  he  is  it  not  for  its  smaller  size  and  some  differences 
■aid  to  follow  the  lar^r  carmyora,  probably  to  in  the  form  of  the  feathers^  it  might  be  con- 
partake  of  the  bits  which  they  may  leaye.  On  the  founded  with  the  rayen,  as  its  proportions  are 
whole,  the  crow  is  a  persecuted,  comparatiyely  about  the  same,  the  body  being  full  and  oyata, 
harmless,  and  indeed  a  most  seryioeable  bird,  and  the  neck  short  and  strong.  The  palate  is 
and  deseryes  better  treatment  from  the  Ameri-  flat  and  the  tongue  oblong,  while  in  the  Amer- 
oan  farmer.  Audubon  says  to  the  farmers:  ^^I  ioan  species  the  palate  is  concaye  and  the 
would  tell  them  that  if  they  persist  in  killing  tongue  is  narrower.  The  plumage  is  moder- 
orows,  the  best  season  for  douur  so  is  when  ately  full,  compact,  and  yery  glossy ;  the  feaUi* 
their  corn  begins  to  ripen.'*  Whereyer  the  ers  of  the  hind  neck  are  narrow  and  with  their 
crow  is  abundimt  the  rayen  is  scarce,  and  ties  points  distinct,  but  in  the  American  bird  they 
9ena,  The  crow  is  common  to  all  parts  of  the  are  broad,  rounded,  and  so  blended  that  the 
United  States^  assembling,  after  the  breeding  form  of  each  is  not  ea«ly  traced ;  the  feathers 
season,  in  large  flocks^  many  of  which  remoye  of  the  fore  neck  are  lanceolate  and  compact  at 
to  the  southern  states  m  the  winter.  It  builds  the  end,  as  in  the  rayen,  but  in  the  American 
its  nest  in  thick  swamps,  or  on  the  sides  of  crow  they  are  three  times  as  broad,  rounded, 
steep  rocks,  as  much  concealed  as  possible ;  the  and  entirely  blended ;  in  other  respects  the 

Jeriod  of  breeding  yaries  from  Febraaiy-  to  plumage  is  alike  in  the  two  birds,  the  neck  of 
une,  according  to  latitude.  The  nest  is  the  former  being  tinged  with  green  and  blue, 
made  of  sticks  interwoyen  with  grasses,  plas-  but  in  the  latter  with  a  distinct  purplish  brown, 
tared  within  with  mud,  and  lined  with  soft  From  this  description  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
roots,  feathers,  or  wool ;  the  eggs  are  from  4  that  the  American  and  European  crow  are  dis- 
to  6,  of  a  pale  greenish  color,  spotted  and  tinct  species.  The  female  is  similar  to  the  male 
douded  with  brownish  green  and  purplish  in  color,  but  somewhat  smaller ;  the  tints  of 
gray ;  both  sexes  sit  upon  the  eggs,  and  watdi  the  young  haye  less  of  Uie  metallic  lustre.  The 
oyer  their  young  with  the  tenderest  care ;  in  carrion  crow  preys  upon  small  quadrupeds, 
the  southern  states  they  raise  2  broods  in  a  sea-  young  hares  and  rabbits,  young  birds,  eggs, 
son.  Seyeral  nests  are  often  found  near  each  Crustacea,  mollusks,  worms,  grubs,  and  grains ; 
other,  and  when  any  stranger  approaches  the  but,  as  its  name  imports,  its  fayorite  food  is 
community,  the  noise  of  the  assembled  multi-  carrion  of  fdl  kinds ;  it  often  destroys  young 
tude  is  almost  deafening  until  the  intrader  re-  lambs  and  sickly  sheep ;  it  is  yery  fond  of  at- 
tires. The  youn^,  when  just  about  to  leaye  tacking  parturient  ewes,  frequently  killing  both 
the  nest  are  considered  in  some  localities  tol-  the  mother  and  the  young,  tearing  out  the  eyes, 
erable  food.  The  flight  of  the  crow  is  swifL  tongue,  and  entrails,  in  the  manner  of  the  tuI- 
capable  of  being  sustained  a  long  time,  and  tures ;  whateyer  its  food  may  be,  it  is  exceed- 
sometimes  at  a  great  height ;  on  the  ground  its  ingiy  yoracious.  TJnlike  the  American  species, 
gait  is  graceful  and  slow;  it  often  alights  on  the  carrion  crow  does  not  associate  in  large 
the  back  of  cattie,  to  pick  out  the  worms  from  flocks,  but  is  generally  solitary  or  in  pairs,  ex- 
the  skin.  Their  wdl-known  notes,  "  caw,  caw,  cept  in  breeding  time,  when  a  whole  family 
caw,"  are  yery  discordant,  especially  in  early  will  remain  together  for  some  weeks.  Its  flight 
morning  when  they  scatter  into  small  flocks  in  is  sedate  and  oirect  (hence  the  expression,  "as 
search  of  food,  and  toward  eyening  when  the  the  crow  flies,''  for  a  straight  line),  and  perronn- 
returning  parties  are  sdecting  their  roosting  ed  by  regular  flt^  of  the  fhlly  extended  wings ; 
places  for  the  night.  The  crow  is  yery  coura-  it  does  not  soar  to  any  great  height,  and  pre- 
ffeous  against  its  bird  enemies,  and  will  not  fers  the  open  moors,  fields,  and  shores  to  moun- 
hesitate  to  attack  any  marauding  hawk  whidi  tainous  districts.  Its  ^ait  is  similar  to  that  of 
comes  within  its  range.  It  makes  a  yery  in-  the  rayen,  and  its  cry  is  a  croak  quite  diflerent 
teresting  pet,  as  it  displays  considerable  intelli-  from  the  bark-like  cawing  of  the  American 
gence  and  dodlity ;  but  its  propensities  are  de-  crow.    It  builds  its  nest,  of  large  size,  amid 
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lu^rock8»orontaIltre6a,andlAy8from4to6  species  keep  separate,  tiie  latter  being  mnoh 
em  of  a  pale  bltiidi  green  color,  spotted  and  more  shy  and  wild.  It  is  said,  and  probably 
tSStdidd  with  dark  ^own  and  pnrplish  gray ;  with  tmth,  that  the  species  breed  togetner,  pro- 
these  colors,  however,  vary  considerably ;  the  dnoing  hybrids  intermediate  between  the  two ; 
eggs  are  about  If  inches  long,  and  1^  inches  in  it  mnst  be  difficult  to  diBtangnish  snch  hybrids 
tilieir  ffreatest  width.  They  not  nim^uently  from  the  present  species,  as  the  space  occupied 
build  m  the  neighborhood  of  farm  houses,  in  by  the  asn-gray  Taries  greatly  in  different  in- 
order  to  be  near  any  rejected  offal,  and  watch  dividuals.  IV.  The  fish  crow  {0.  wt^fragvMy 
their  opportunity  to  pounce  up6n  chickens  or  Wils.)  is  smaller  than  the  common  crow,  hav- 
ducklings,  and  to  steal  eggs  n-om  any  of  the  ing  a  length  of  only  16  inches  and  an  extent  of 
^kmestic  fowls.  The  carrion  crow  is  very  wings  of  88  inches ;  the  bill  is  nearly  2  inches^ 
easily  tamed,  and  is  capable  of  strong  attach-  and  the  tarsus  1}  inches  long.  These  two  birds 
ment ;  its  docility  \&  great,  and  its  memory  as-  resemble  each  other  in  general  appearance ;  the 
toudung ;  its  propensities  are  thieviBh ;  like  bill  in  the  fish  crow  is  ooncaye  on  the  sides  at 
the  raven  and  the  Jackdaw,  the  carrion  crow  the  base,  and  flat  in  the  middle ;  the  plumage 
may  be  taught  to  imitate  the  hxunan  voice,  in  its  general  color  S&  deep  black,  with  blue  ana 
According  to  Temminck,  this  species  occurs  purple  reflections  above,  and  blue  and  greenish 
over  all  western  Europe,  but  is  rare  in  the  beneath;  the  bill,  tarsi,  toes,  and  claws  are 
eastern  parts.  ILL  The  hooded  crow  ((7.  eomw^  black ;  the  iris  dark  brown.  This  species  is 
linn.)  has  the  head,  fore  neck,  wings,  and  tail  abundant  in  the  southern  states,  in  maritime 
of  a  black  color,  with  purplish  blue  and  green  districts,  at  all  seasons ;  it  is  occasionally  seen 
teflecdons ;  the  rest  of  the  plumage  is  ash-ffray  as  far  north  as  New  York  in  spring  and  sum- 
tinged  with  purplish,  the  shafts  being  darker ;  mer,  returning  to  the  south  in  winter.  The 
the  female  is  similar  to  the  male,  somewhat  fish  crow  is  not  persecuted  like  the  common 
smaOer,  the  black  on  the  fore  neck  less  in  ez-  species,  and  is  therefore  quite  familiar  in  its 
tent,  and  the  gray  of  the  back  less  pure ;  the  habits,  approaching  houses  and  gardens  with- 
|>lumage  of  the  younff  is  black,  with  the  excep-  out  fear,  and  feedmg  unmolestea  on  the  best 
tiiHi  of  a  broad  band  of  dusky  gray  round  the  fruits.  Its  favorite  food,  as  its  popular  name 
fbie  part  of  the  body.  This  species,  with  the  implies,  is  fish ;  at  early  dawn  the  fiock  takes 
exception  of  the  color,  much  resembles  the  car-  wing  for  the  sespshore,  in  a  very  noisy  manner ; 
rion  crow ;  it  is  somewhat  smaller,  the  length  they  skim  along  the  shallows,  fiats,  and  marshes 
bdng  about  20  inches,  and  the  extent  of  wings  In  search  of  small  fish,  whidi  they  catch  alive 
89  inches.  It  is  abunoant  in  the  northern  parts  In  their  claws,  retiring  to  a  tree  or  stone  to  de* 
%A  Scotland,  and  it  occurs  in  all  parts  of  Europe ;  vour  them,  like  others  of  the  genus,  this  spe* 
it  prefers  tilie  coast,  and  the  neighborhood  of  oies  will  feed  on  all  kinds  of  garba^  on  crabs 
large  maritime  towns.  It  is  not  gregarious,  not  and  mollusks,  on  em  and  young  burds^  on  the 
more  than  5  individuals  being  often  seen  to-  berries  of  various  kinds  of  ileat  and  %%%llii\gid^ 
^ether ;  it  is  quite  as  omnivorous  as  the  preced-  on  mulberries,  figs,  whortieberries,  pears,  and 
mg  species,  though  it  prefers  fish  and  mollusks  other  ripe  fruits ;  they  are  in  the  habit  of  at- 
to  the  carcasses  of  htfger  animals ;  it  has  sa-  tacking  on  the  wing  the  smaller  gulls  and  terns, 
gacity  enough,  when  it  cannot  open  crabs  and  and  of  forcing  them  to  give  up  their  recentiy 
mell-fish,  to  raise  them  into  the  air  and  drop  caught  fi£^.  They  breed  in  February  and 
them  on  the  ground  for  the  purpose  of  break-  March  in  Florida  and  South  Carolina,  and  a 
ing  them.  It  is  very  fond  of  perching  upon  a  month  later  in  New  Jersey;  the  nests  are 
stone  or  tree  in  dull  weather,  and  croaking  for  usually  made  in  the  loblolly  pine,  on  the  ends 
a  long  time,  being  answered  by  others  who  of  the  branches  about  80  feet  from  the  ground; 
have  stationed  themselves  at  a  distance ;  this  the  nest  and  eggs  resemble  those  of  the  com- 
habit  has  been  considered  by  the  common  peo-  mon  crow,  but  are  smaller.  The  note  is  differ- 
ple  as  indicative  of  rain.  Its  ordinary  fiight  is  ent  from  that  of  the  other  spedes,  resembling, 
alow  and  regular,  and  its  gait  upon  the  ground  according  to  Audubon,  the  cfyllables  Aa,  m^ 
remarkably  sedate  and  dignified.  Itisapeacea-  Aa«,  frequently  repeated;  at  night  they  are  still, 
ble  bird,  rarely  attacked  by,  and  rarely  attack-  in  the  morning  very  noisy,  and  in  the  breeding 
ing  others.  It  does  not  soar,  nor  skim  the  hill-  season  not  disagreeable  nor  monotonous.  Their 
ndes  in  seardi  of  food,  but  skulks  along  the  fiight  is  strong  and  protracted;  they  generally 
low  grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  water ;  it  de-  fiy  near  the  water,  but  occasionally  they  rise  to 
stroysmany  of  the  eggs  and  younff  of  the  plover  a  great  height.  On  the  ground  their  move- 
and  the  red  grouse  and  other  birds  frequenting  ments  are  graoeftd ;  and  they  are  fond  of  open- 
the  moors.  They  remain  paired  the  greater  ing  and  shutting  their  wings,  a  habit  common 
part  of  the  year,  and  almost  always  construct  to  the  other  crows.  They  can  disgorge  their 
their  nest  on  a  rock  near  the  sea ;  the  eggs,  food  like  the  vultures,  when  wounded  and  at- 
QSQsUy  5  in  number,  are  of  a  pale  bluish  green  tempting  to  escape ;  they  are  easily  approached 
tint,  marked,  especially  at  the  large  end,  with  and  shot,  and  in  winter,  when  their  food  is 
roundish  spots  of  greenish  brown  and  pale  pur-  ohiefiy  fruit,  they  are  very  fiat,  and  considered 
{dish  gray.  The  hooded  crow  is  generally  found  good  eating.  The  female  is  smaller,  and  the 
m  diroent  localities  from  the  carrion  crow ;  gloss  on  the  plumage  is  less  bright,  with  brown 
and,  when  existing  in  the  same  district^  the  reflections  on  tiie  upper  parts;  the  length  is  15 
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inohefi,  and  the  ezUub  of  vuigi  81  inehea—      I3B0WN  (Lat.  ear^na). «  wreafth-filiaMd  o» 
The  habits  of  the  orowB  seem  to  be  the  same  cirenlar  ooyeiing  for  the  nead,  made  eit&er  oi 
in  all  conntriea.    The  oanion  orow  of  Oeylon  leaves  and  flowers  or  of  metals  and  paedons 
detects  the  woonded  deer,  and  discloses  its  stones,  and  worn  as  a  decoration  or  honoriUile 
retreat  to  the  hunter  hj  eongregating  on  the  distinction.    The  legends  of  the  Greeka  attrib- 
neighboring  trees.    Whenever  th&  blid  sees  an  nted  its  invention  to  I^metheiis  or  Jannsi  and 
animal  lying  on  the  ground,  it  soon  collects  all  theearliest  Greek  crowns  were  worn  chiefly  on 
its  comrades  in  the  vicinity. ;  odb  of  tiie  boldest  festive  pccaaion%  and  were  twined  of  twigs  of  the 
hops  upon  the  animal's  body;  as&isisnotmir  tree  or  plant  sacred  to  the  divinity  who  presided 
common  in  their  search  for  ticks,  the  creature  over  the  festivaL    They  rarehi  oc»tained  mere 
lies  stiU,  gratefolfor  the  expected  riddance  of  than  aaingle  kind  of  leaves  or  nowersiaatiie  ivy, 
the  vermin.    iElnally  the  crow  looks  into  the  myrtle^  rosea^  violets,  and  lilies.    The  ivj  was  in 
eyes ;  then  the  aniznal,  if  able  to  defend  itself  espeoici  esteem  on  Bacchanalian  oocasionsi  since 
removes  the  dangerona  friend  by  a  ahake  of  the  it  wasbelieved  to  be  a  preventive  of  dronkennw^ 
head ;  but  if  the  ^ea  be  dim  from  disease  or  Oircolar  garlands  "^ere  common  ornaments  also 
wonnds,  frJl  well  the  crow  knows  it,  and  for  prieeta,  altars,  temples^  gBares,  andsaorificial 
plonges  its  powednl  bill  into  the  eyeball  of  the  offerings.    At  the  national  games,  a  orown  was 
stm^pLing  sofTerer,  and  feasts  npon  its  fJAvoriite  the  reward  granted  to  the  victors.     It  was 
morsel ;  the  rest  soon  join,  and  attack  the  parts  made  of  wild  olive  for  the  Olympic  heroes;  id 
giving  easieiA  acoeas  io  the  «itrails.   Hie  hood-  laorel,  for  the  Pythian;  c^  olive,  and  afterward 
ed  crow  of  O^lon,  like  the  other  mentioned  in  parsley,  for  the  Nemean^  and  of  pine,  for  the 
Layard's  ^'  Ornithology  of  Ceylon,"  lives  amid  Isthmianw— The  Bomans  gave  crowns  to  the  con* 
the  densest  popnlations,  stealing  every  thinff  querorsintbecirons,  and  to  the  beat  actar  at  the 
eatable  that  comes  in  his  wav;  if  the  spread  tneatre.    They  also  invented  a  great  variety  of 
table  be  left  for  a  moment^  the  marks  of  feet  crowns,  made  of  different  matwials^  eeck  with 
upon  the  doth,  of  bills  in  the  bntter,  and  the  a  separate  name,  which  were  bestowed  in  honor 
disc^pearance  of  small  bite^  ahow  that  the  rob^  especially  of  military  achievements.  ThAcorane^ 
bers  conld  not  have  been  far  off;  indeed  the  ^IddiondlU  was  presented  by  besieged  cities  or 
aable  watchmen  sit  perched  on  rafter  and  roo^  armies  to  the  gnieral  w^o  delivered  them.;  i% 
with  inclined  heads,  ready  for  every  opportn*  conferred  the  highest  honor,  was  rarely  obtained, 
nity  to  attack  the  box  of  rice  or  the  store  of  and  was  made  of  weeds  and  wild  flowers  gather- 
dried  flsh.    They  are  nsefdl  scavengers,  and  ed  from  the  spot  where  the  troops  or  eitiaena 
are  rarely  molested  by  the  natives,  of  whom  had  been  beleaguered.    The  corona  cMea  waa 
they  stand  in  no  fear ;  hot  at  the  appearance  the  reward  for  a  soldier  who  shonld  save  the 
of  the  white  man  with  lus  gon,  the  whole  cor-  life  of  a  dtizen  in  battle,  by  slaying  his  oppo- 
vine  oommnnity  is  in  an  nproar,  and  flies  hnr-  nent  and  maintaining  the  gronnd ;  it  waa  an 
riedly  to  a  safe  distance  till  the  danger  is  over*  oak  wreath,  and  was  the  second  of  the  military 
CROWE,  Catblabibx  (Brivxirs),  a  living  £ng*  crowns  in  honor.    The  ear&M»  roUrata  or  nawk- 
Hsh  anthoreas,  bom  at  Borough  Green,  in  the  lis  was  bestowed  npon  the  Roooaa  who  in  a  naval 
county  of  Kent,  married  in  1622  lieut  CoL  combat  had  first  boarded  the  enemy's  veeseL 
Crowe  of  the  royal  army,  and  began  her  liter*  or  the  commander  whose  skill  and  ocyorage  had 
ary  career  in  1888  by  the  publication  of  a  tra^  gained  a  signal  victory ;  it  was  of  gold,  and 
gedy  entitled  ^  Aristodemus.''  Adopting  a  more  decorated  with  representations  of  the  beaks  of 
popular  style  of  oomposition,  she  soon  after  pnb-  ships.    The  corona  muralic  was  ^ven  by  the 
ushed  a  novel  called  '^Manorial  Bights^"  whidi  geneoral  to  the  soldier  who  first  scaled  the  wall 
waa  succeeded  by  the  ^Adventures  of  Snsan  of  a  besieged  town;  it  was  of  gold,  and  deco- 
Hopley."    The  latter  was  marked  espedally  b]r  rated  with  turrets.    The  corona  ca$trenna  waa 
a  rapid  succession  of  various  inddenta,  and  was  ornamented  with  palisades,  and  was  given  to 
reproduced  in  a  dramatic  form.    Her  8d  novel,  the  soldier  who  flr^  surmounted  the  intrench- 
^iiUy  Dawson,"  appeared  in  1647,  and  was  de-  ments  and  forced  an  entrance  into  the  enemy^a 
signed  to  show  the  influence  of  the  affections  camp.    The  corona  triwnphaiia  waa  a  wreath 
imon  the  development  of  the  intellect.    In  1848  of  laurel  (afterward  of  gold),  given  by  the  sol- 
she  translated  fifom  the  German  of  Kemer  the  diers  to  the  victorions  general  on  the  daj  of  his 
"  Seerees  of  Prevorst;''  and  being  thus  intro-  triumph.    The  corona  ocaliCf  of  myrtle,  and  of 
duced  to  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  animal  less  estinoation  than  the  preceding,  was  given 
magnetism,  she  haa  since  published  several  to  generals  who  ei^joyed  an  ovation  instead  of 
tales,  some  of  them  of  a  fantastic  diaraoter,  con-  a  triumph.    The  corona  oUagina  was  a  wreath 
taining  inddenta  and  observationa.with  refer-  of  olive,  a^  was  bestowed  upon  victorious  sol- 
ence  to  the  sapematoral  world  and  to  dark  diers  as  well  as  generals.    There  was  also  a 
points  of  experience.     The  "Kight  Side  of  crown  of  oUve  or  gold  peculiar  to  the  priests, 
Nature"  (1848)  was  a  skilfal  effort  to  awaken  whidi  was  also  regarded  as  an  emblem  of 
an  interest  in  the  whde  doctrine  of  spirits,  peace ;  radiate  crowns  attributed  to  gods  and 
Among  her  later  publications  are  ^^  Pippie^s  deified  heroes  and  emperors ;   and  a  crown  of 
WamJug,"  *^  Li^t  and  Darkness,  or  the  Mys-  verbena,  worn  by  brides,  by  whom  it  was  gath- 
teries  of  Life,"  the  ^  Adventures  of  a  Beauty,"  ered  and  braided.    The  custom  of   crowning 
^d  **  linny  Lodcwood."    .  poets  with  wreaths  of  flowers  existed  both 
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« 

among  the  Greeks  and  Bomana— -The  omwn  K.  Y..  on  ^e  W.  shore  of  Lake  OhawpTafa, 

Tinder  different  names,  as  erown,  tiara,  mitre,  aboat  76  miles  K.  of  Albany,  and  noted  as  the 

and  diadem,  has  been  a  badge  of  oivfl  and  idte  of  a  famons  fort,  now  in  mins. 

eodeaiastical  SQprema<7  from  remote  antionity.  CROYDON,  a  market  town  and  parish  of 

The  mitm  of  t^e  Jewisb  higji  priest  and  the  Ikkgland,  eo.  6i  Surrey,  on  the  river  Wandle^ 

radiate  crowns  upon  edns  or  ancient  Persian  near  Banstead  downs,  10  m.  8.  of  London,  wi& 

kingpB  are  examples    The  Roman  and  Byzan-^  whioh  it  oommmdoates  by  ^e  London  and 

tine  emperors  wore  crowns  of  "variofis  kinds,  Brighten  railway.    A  branch  fine  iQso  connects 

the  diadem,  a  sort  of 'fiDet,  becoming  common  it  witJi  Bpeom^    Pop.  of  the  town  in  1851, 

after  the  time  tf  Oonstantine.    The  imperial  10,S60.    I^e  houses  are  mostly  well  built,  and 

oownof  Charlemagne^  imitaited  from  Byzan-*  tiie  streets,  the  prindpal  one  of  which  is  a  mile 

tine  usage,  was  oloaed  above  like  a  cap,  and  long,  are  paved  and  lifted  with  gas.    It  has 

terminated  in  a  circle  of  gold.    .During  the  an  elegant  and  capacious  church  of  fr^estone^ 

nnMie  ages  the  emperoTB  of  Germany  received  built  in  the  10th  century.  2  modem  churches, 

B  crowns:  that  of  Germany,  which  was  of  sil^  several  chapels  and  schools,  a  hospital,  an  alms 

ver,  and  was  asBumed  at  Aiz  la  GhapeHe;  the  house  richly  endowed  for  the  maintenance  of 

erown  of  iron,  which  had  formeriy  been  peeu-»  84  decayed  nonsekeepers,  a  literary  and  sdenti- 

Ear  to  the  Lombard  kings,  and  was  assumed  at  fie  institution,  a  han^metown  hul,  a  barrack, 

Pavia ;  and  the  imperial-  crown,  which  was  re-  a  gaol,  breweries^  bleacheries,  and  calico  print 

cnred  at  Bome^  and  was  surmounted  by  amitre  works.    The  manor  of-  Oroydon  ^called  in  the 

shnilar  to  that  of  bishops,  butsomewhat  smaller.  Domesday  book  Gruie-dune,  chalk  nill),  together 

The  erown  of  iron,  though  chiefly  of  gold,  de-  with  a  royal  palace,  was  given  at  the  Normaa 

rived  its  name  from  an  iron  band  which  endr*  conquest  to  Lanfranc,  arehbishop  of  Canterbury, 

eled  it  In  the  interior,  and  which  was  said  to  whose  successors  resided  here  for  a  long  time, 

have  been  made  from  one  of  the  nails  which  The  nalaoe  has  been  gradually  rebuilt  idnce  1278. 

served  in  the  emdflzion  of  Christ    It  is  stiH  at  wnich  period  it  was  in  its  original  state,  ana 

preserved  in  the  cathednd  of  Monsa,  and  is  one  the  oldest  portion  now  left  is  of  the  14th  cen^ 

of  the  crowns  of  the  Austrian  emperors,  who  tory.    In  1780  it  was  converted  into  a  calico 

are  now  masters  of  the  Lombardo-^Yenetlan  frustory,  which  has  since  been  abandoned.    A 

kingdom.     Kapdeon  wore  it  when  he  was  ^Is' industrial  school  is  taught  in  the  old  ohapeL 

crowned  king  of  Italy  at  Milan.    The  kings  The  manufiiotnres  of  Croydon  have  been  decuin- 

of  Ynoee  of  the  1st  raee  wore  a  cBadem  of  Ing  for  several  years. 

pearis  in  the  Ibrm  of  a  fillet;  llioee  of  the  2d  CBOTLAND,  or  Crowlaiid,  a  town  of  Lin- 
wore  a  double  row  of  pear]s ;  tiiose  of  the  8d  odnshire,  England,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
wore  a  ciroiilar  band  of  gold  enriched  wi&  WeUand  with  2  smaller  streams,  8  m.  N.  of 
precious  stones.    Plnlip  of  Yalois  introduced  Peterborough;  pop.  in  1851,  8,188.     It  is  a 
the  8  fieors  de  Us  about  1880.    IVancis  I.  re-  place  ef  much  interest  to  antimiaries,  ^tly  for 
turned  to  tlie  crown  of  Charlemagne,  arched  its  curious  triangular  foot  bridge^  dating  from 
ovN*  tlie  bead,  in  order  not  to  leave  this  mark  the  reign  of  Edward  11.,  but  chiefly  on  account 
of  superiority  to  Henry  YOI.  and  Charles  Y.;  of  the  ruins  of  a  frunous  and  magnificent  abbey, 
aad  from  that  time  this  has  continued  to  be  a  portion  of  which  is  still  used  as  a  chundu 
the  crown  of  iVance. — ^A  fillet  of  pearls  appears  This  abbey  was  founded  by  Ethelbald,  was  sev- 
from  coins  to  have  been  tiie  most  common  era!  times  destroyed,  and  rebuilt  eadi  time  with 
crown  of  the  Saxon  kings  of  E^dand*   Stephen  greater  s|^ndor  thmi  before, 
introduced  the  open  crown  with  flenrs  de  lis,  CRUCIBLE,  a  small  vessel  made  of  refrac* 
and  Bichard  m.  first  placed  the  ardied  crown  tory  materials  for  withstanding  high  temperi- 
with  crosses  and  flenrs  de  lis  upon  tiie  great  tmes,  and  used  in  metallurgic  and  chemical 
seaL    The  crown  which,  with  slight  variaticms,  operations  for  containing  substances  to  be  melt- 
has  been  continued  bysncoeedingsovereigns,  was  ed.    The  name  is  said  by  some  to  have  been 
intndooed  by  Henry  VH.    At  present  it  is  a  given  to  them  by  the  alchemists  from  the  Latin 
circle  of  gold,  adorned  with  pearls  and  precious  emx,  emeU,  in  consequence  of  their  custom 
stones^  havinff  alternately  4  creeses  pat^  and  of  marking  them  with  the  sign  of  the  cross. 
4fleuis  de  hs;  above  these  rise  4  arched  dia-  Otiiers  derive  it  from  the  Latin  erueio,  to  tor« 
dema^  which  dose  under  a  mound  and  croes^  ment,  because  tiie  contents,  in  the  language  of 
The  whole  covers  a  velvet  cap  trimmed  witJi  the  same  alchemists,  were  thus  treated  in  the 
eradne.—- About  the  lOUi  century,  when  tiie  operations  to  which  they  were  subjected.   They 
fendal  lords  disputed  the  rqyal  supremacy,  aJl  are  made  in  various  forms  and  of  different  ma- 
ths ranks  of  the  nobility  assomed  a  sort  of  terials,  according  to  the  purposes  required  of 
crown.    (See  CoBOinET.>-The  popes  have  for  them.    The  qualities  they  should  posseas  are 
many  centuries  worn  a  triple  crovni,  whioh  is  infosibility,  capacity  of  bearing  8ud4ien  changes 
desKned  to  signify  thefar  eccierfastical,  civil,  and  of  temperature  without  breaUng,  redstance  to 
jodicial  supremacy.    It  conrists  <^  a  long  cap  the  chemical  action  of  the  substances  ftised  in 
or  tiara  of  golden  doth,  endrded  by  8  coronets,  them,  and  a  texture  impermeable  to  liquids 
one  rising  above  the  other,  surmounted  by  a  and  gases.    But  substances  which  possess  some 
niouDd  a^  cross  of  gdd.  of  these  qualities  are  defident  in  others,  and 
CStOWN  POUTT,  a  township  of  Essex  co.,  consequently  they  are  differently  made  for  dif- 
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ferentofles;  and  when  made  of  one  material  as  are  of  more  dense  material  than  other  dajcrad* 
the  best  to  withstand  the  heat  or  the  most  eco-  bles,  and  hence  better  resist  the  passage  of 
nomicalfthej  are  lined  with  another  which  bet-  fluxes.    Their  composition  is,  hj  the  aoaljaia 
ter  resists  the  chemical  aoti<m  of  the  sabstancea  of  Berthier,  silica  64.6^  alumina  84^,  oxide  of 
to  be  operated  upon.   Charcoal  being  one  of  the  iron  1.    The  English  or  London  crucibles  are 
most  unalterable  substances  known^  when  pro-  made  of  triangular  or  drcular  form,  and  have 
tected  from  the  action  of  the  air,  it  was  much  coyers  of  the  same  materiaL    The  Ck)rmsh  cru- 
used  for  crudbles  by  the  old  assayers ;  a  piece  oibles  made  for  the  use  of  the  assayers  of  the 
of  proper  shape  was  merely  hollowed  out  and  copper  ores  in  Oomwall  are  cylindrical,  and 
bound  round  with  wire.   An  improvement  upon  resemble  in  their  properties  the  Hessian.  Btour* 
this  is  to  line  earthenware  crucibles  with  char-  bridge  day,  the  material  of  fire  brick,  is  used 
ooal,  well  selected^  so  as  to  be  free  from  impu-  for  the  manufacture  of  crudbles,  mried  with 
rities,  and  after  bemg  pulTerized  passed  through  half  its  weight  of  pulTcrized  coke. — tilue  pots, 
a  very  fine  sieve,  and  made  into  a  paste  with  or  black  lead  crudbles,  as  they  are  often  in- 
water.     This  bdng  thoroughly  kneaded,  the  correctly  called,  are  made  of  the  mineral  graph* 
crucible,  moistened  by  dippmg  it  in  water,  la  ite  or  plumbago,  which  is  composed  of  car- 
filled  with  the  paste  by  ramming  in  small  por-  bon  with  4  to  10  per  cent  of  iron.    The  sub- 
tions  at  a  time  with  a  wooden  pestle.     Out  stance  is  finely  pulverized,  mixed  with  a  third  or 
of  this  filling  a  cavity  of  proper  size  for  the  ope-  half  its  weight  of  day,  moulded  into  the  pots,   - 
ration  is  excavated  with  a  nwtula)  and  its  ddes  some  of  which  are  large  enough  to  serve  for 
are  well  rubbed  and  smoothed  with  a  glass  or  assaying  furnaces,  and  then  baked.    These  are 
metallic  rod.  Tor  many  purposes  these,  called  excdlent  crudbles  for  resisting  chan^  oi  tem- 
brasqued  crudbles.  are  the  best  of  all.    The  perature,  as  wdl  as  the  chemical  action  of  their 
lining  of  chcffooal  strenethens  the  sidea,  so  contents;  but  thdr  higher  cost  limits  their  use 
that  they  will'not  be  liable  to  lose  their  ahai>e  to  certain  puiposes  only.    They  are  used  in 
by  softening  in  the  fire;  the  earthenware  ia  mdtiug  cast  steel  in  the  large  works  where,  this 
protected  by  it  from  contact  with  the  con-  Is  manufiiotured.    They  may  be  protected  on 
tents ;  and  it  is  out  of  reach  of  the  action  of  the  inside  from  ihe  action  of  the  ox]dei^  which 
the  air.    Moreover,  in  reducmg  the  oxides  of  tend  to  remove  the  carbonaceous  material,  by  a 
the  metals  the  charcoal  affords  the  carbon  re-  lining  of  day  or  other  substance.     These  are 
quired  by  the  oxygen  to  disengage  it  finom  its  madeofexoeuent  quality  in  Boston  and  in  Jersey 
metallic  combinations,  and  convert  it  into  the  City. — For  different  chemical  operations  crud- 
volatile  form  of  cari>onic  add  gas. — ^The  best  hies  are  employed  made  of  various  metals, 
earthenware  or  porous  crucibles  are  made  of  Those  ol  platinum  are  in  continual  use  in  the 
the  purest  clays,  such  as  consirt  only  of  alumina  operations  connected  with  chemical  analyses^ 
and  silica.   The  texture  depends  upon  the  degrae  But  these,  thou^  they  bear  the  highest  tempera- 
te which  the  materials  are  pulverized.    The  ture,  are  attacked  by  many  substances  which  do 
dose  WedjB;wood  crudbles  are  made  of  the  best  not  affect  other  metals,  as  silver  particularly,^ 
materials  nndy  ground ;  but  they  do  not  with-  and  crucibles  of  tins  material  are  therefore  re-' 
stand  sudden  changes  of  temperature  so  well  as  quired  as  occasional  substitutes.    Cast-iron  cm- 
the  coarser  Hessian  and  Engnsh  crucibles.   The  cibles  are  dieaply  made,  and  are  very  service- 
former,  which  have  been  long  known  as  the  able  in  manv  assays  of  snlphurets  espedaUy. 
dieapest  and  among  the  best  cUy  crucibles,  are  The  iron  itself  serves  to  desulphurize  tne  nata- 
made  in  the  vidnity  of  Almerode,  in  Germany,  ral  compound  of  this  substance^  as  the  carbon 
of  an  aluminousday.  which  is  mixed  with  quartz  of  the  brasqued  crucibles  deoxidizes  the  oxidea 
sand.    They  are  8-dded  at  top  and  round  below.  Assays  of  galena  may  be  rapidly  made  one  after 
Their  composition,  according  to  Berthier,  is  dlica  another  in  cast-iron  crudbles.  by  introducing  a 
70.9,  alumina  24.8,  oxide  of  iron  8.3,  with  traces  portion  mixed  with  twice  and  a  half  its  weight 
of  magnesia.    They  are  remarkable  for  their  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  fusing ;  the  galena  is 
refractory  properties  of  withstanding  sudden  decomposed,  and  snlphuret  of  iron  is  produced 
changes  and  high  degrees  of  temperature.  Small  at  the  expense  of  the  crudble;  the  lead  set 
ones  may  Qvea  be  heated  to  redness  and  thrown  free  may  be  poured  out,  and  a  new  portion  in- 
into  cold  water  without  breaking.    They  will  stantly  introduced,  and  thus  the  operation  may 
soften,  however,  at  the  high  heat  of  the  furnaces  be  continued  as  long  as  the  crucible  lasts, 
in  which  they  are  used,  and  the  coarseness  of        CBIJCIFIX  (Lat  eruc^flgoy  to  fix  to  a  cross), 
their  material  renders  them  very  porous.    Salt-  a  sculptured  or  carved  representation  of  the 
petre  and  common  salt,  and  other  substances  Saviourattachedto  the  cross.   The  simple  cross 
used  as  fluxes,  are  liable  when  fused  to  find  their  was  the  earliest  symbol  of  Christianity.    The 
way  through  them.    Porcelain  or  Wedgwood  6th  osoumenicd  council  (680)  ordered  that  Christ 
crucibles  are  more  impervious  to  vapors  and  should  be  represented  according  to  his  human 
finxes.     The  French  crudbles  of  Beaufiiyare  features,  rather  than  in  the  qrmbolical  figure  of 
perhaps  more  refractory  than  the  Hesman.  They  the  pasdial  lamb,  and  in  the  succeeding  century 
are  made  near  Namur,  of  day  without  additioxuu  the  crucifix  became  common  thronghont  the 
mixture  of  sand;  when  moulded  they  are  washed  church.    There  are  still  preserved  in  a  museum 
over  with  a  thin  coating  of  pure  day,  prepared  in  Bome  crucifixes  which  date  from  the  8th  cen- 
by  pul V6ri2ing  clay  that  has  oeen  baked.    They  tuiy.    This  image  is  used  by  few  Proteetants, 
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bat  is  placed  by  Roman  Oatholios  ifi  chttrohes  revolution,  bom  in  New  York  in  1738,  died  in 

and  oratories,  eepeoially  on  altars,  and  is  some-  London  in  1807.    In  1764  he  was  mayor  of 

times  worn  on  the  person.  the  city  of  New  York  and  speaker  of  the  colo- 

CRUOIFIXION,  a  mode  of  pnniahment  nial  assembly.  He  was  a  member  of  the  colo- 
wMch  existed  among  several  ancient  nations,  nial  convention  called  In  the  next  year  to  resist 
Thncydides  ^eaks  m  Inacns,  an  African  king,  the  stamp  act^  and  composed  the  declaration  of 
who  was  cracified  by  theEs^vptians.  Polycrates  rights.  After  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  ad- 
snffered  the  same  fate  from  the  Persians,  accord-  hered  to  the  crown,  held  the  commission  of  a 
ing  to  Herodotus.  It  was  common  among  the  lieutenant-colonel,  and  conducted  in  1781  the 
Carthaginians.  Alexander  the  Great  mme  a  gallant  and  successful  defence  of  Fort  Ninety- 
most  ftSrocious  use  of  the  cross  after  the  capture  six,  S.  0.,  when  it  was  besieged  by  Gen.  C^ene. 
ti  Tyre  on  the  defenders  of  that  city.  King  Tar-  His  corps  formed  the  BritiSi  centre  in  tl^  bat- 
quin  the  Proud  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  tie  at  Eutaw  Springs. — ^His  brother,  Henbt 
cause  executions  in  this  way  at  Rome.  The  sur-  Gbitgeb,  bom  in  New  York  in  1789,  died  in 
rivor  of  the  8  Horatti  had  been  previously  con-  the  same  city,  April  24, 1827.  established  him- 
demned  to  this  pumshment  for  the  murder  of  hi8  self  in  trade  in  Bristol,  England,  and  in  1774 
sister,  but  had  been  pardoned.  It  was  an  infai*  was  elected  to  the  British  parliament,  having 
mons  punishment,  applied  especially  to  slaves^  Edmund  Burke  for  his  colleague.  He  advo- 
and  hence  termed  by  Tacitus  senile  euppUdum.  cated  on  all  occasions  a  conciUatoiy  course  to- 
The  croaa  was  usuaUy  nused  in  some  frequented  ward  the  Americans. 

place  outside  of  the  city.  In  Jud»a  this  tdnd  of  ORUTKRHANK,  Grobob,  an  English  humor- 
execution  was  practised  under  the  Romans.  The  ist,  bom  in  London  in  1794.  His  father  Isaao 
crucifixion  of  the  Saviour  is  a  favorite  subject  Cruikshank,  and  his  .elder  brother  Robert,  were 
with  the  great  painters  of  the  middle  ages^  caricaturists  and  engravers,  and  he  picked  up  a 

ORUOIGER,  Easpab,  a  Gemian  Protestant  knowledge  of  the  art  from  seeing  tbem  work, 
^eologian,  bom  at  Leipsic  in  1604^  died  at  Wit-  He  was  admitted  a  student  of  the  royal  academy 
tenberg  in  1548.  He  studied  at  Wittenberg,  under  the  superintendence  of  Fuseli ;  but  find- 
where  he  became  connected  with  Luther,  by  ing  the  rooms  uncomfortably  crowded,  he  gladly 
whose  favor  he  was  appointed  to  the  rectorate  accepted  an  offer  from  a  publisher  to  illustrate 
of  Magdeburg  in  1624.  In  1528  he  became  Juvenile  books  and  make  cheap  caricatures. 
grafesBor  of  theologj^  and  court  preacher  at  Oruikshaiyc  was  an  enthusiastic  lioeral,  and  the 
Wittenberg,  in  which  offices  he  remained  till  first  objects  of  his  satire  were  political.  For 
his  death.  His  services  to  the  refbrmation  con-  several  years^  to  use  his  own  words,  he  ^  lived 
sist  chiefly  in  his  having  aided  Luther  in  trans-  upon  the  great  usurper  Bonaparte."  He  soon 
lating  the  Bible,  and  having  taken  part  in  the  became  known  as  a  olisver  pohtical  caricaturist^ 
most  important  religious  conferences  of  the  and  was  employed  by  a  number  of  publishers; 
time. — ^£us  grandson,  Gsona  (1575-1687),  was  but  the  wor£s  which  first  gave  him  an  extensive 
the  instructor  of  Maurice  of  Hesse,  and  per-  popularity  were  the  illustrations  to  a  series  of 
saaded  that  prince  to  embrace  the  reformed  squibs  on  the  public  and  private  life  of  the 
doctrineeL  He  was  afterward  professor  of  phi-  prince  regent,  published  by  Hone  between  1819 
losophy  at  Marburg,  and  in  1618  attended  the  and  1821,  and  entitled  the  "Political  House  that 
ooundl  of  Dort  Jack  built;"  the 4^* Matrimonial  Ladder,"  and 

ORUDEN,  ALKXAsnsB,  author  of  the  *^Oon-  Jfan  mi  rieardo^  in  allusion  to  the  marriage 

oordance^  to  the  Bible,  bom  in  Aberdeen,  Boot-  and  trial  of  Queen  Caroline ;  the  "Man  in  the 

land.  May  81,  1700,  died  in  London,  Nov.  1,  Moon,"  te.    The  artist  was  most  successftQ  in 

1770.    He  was  educated  at  Mareechal  college,  the  humor  of  his  illustrations,  and  such  was 

and  intoided  for  the  church,  but  was  employed  the  excited  feeling  of  the  time  and  the  dever- 

for  10  years  as  teacher.    In  1782  he  went  to  lion-  ness  of  the  satire,  that  some  of  the  pamphlets 

don,  where  he  was  engaged  as  corrector  of  the  reached  a  sale  of  200,000  or  800,000  copies, 

press  by  a  publishing  house,  with  which  occupa-  After  this  Cruikshank  abandoned  political  car- 

tion  he  combined  that  of  a  bookseller,  opening  Icatnring,  having  first  projected  a  work  to  illus- 

a  small  shop  under  the  royal  exchange.   He  had  trate  the  results  of  wh^  was  called  "  seeing? 

already  commenced  his  ^Concordance  to  tbe  life."    The  story,  written  by  Pierce  Egan,  had 

Holy  Scriptures,"  which  was  completed  and  pub-  an  extraordinary  sale  in  England  and  America, 

fidied  in  1787,  and  dedicated  to  Queen  Caroline,  under  the  title  of  1^  Life  in  London ;"  but  as  tbe 

from  whom  he  hoped  for  some  substantial  proof  moral  aim  of  the  artist  was  entirely  overlooked 

ofrojalmunificence,  a  hope  never  realized;  the  by  the  author,  Cruikshank  retired  from  the 

qneen  died  in  16  days  after  the  presentation  of  work  before  its  completion.    From  1824  until 

the  work.    Cruden  was  afflicted  with  a  pecu-  the  present  time  Cruikshank  has  been  almost 

fiar  mental  malady,  and  8  times  in  his  life  he  incessantly  engaged  in  illustrating  booksj  a 

was  confined  in  a  lunatic  asylum — once  soon  complete  collection  of  which  would  exhibit  a 

tfter  his  departure  fit>m  college,  again  imme-  fertility  of  invention  and  humor,  a  dramatic 

diateiv  after  the  publication  of  his  '*  Concord-  power,  and  a  technical  excellence  which  have 

•nce,^  and  a  third  time  15  years  later  in  1758.  seldom  been  combined  in  one  artist.    So  pro- 

ORUGER,  Joior  Habbis,  commander  of  a  lifio,  however,  has  been  his  pencil,  that  it  is 

eorps  of  royalists  in  the  wa^of  the  American  hardly  possible  to  give  a  complete  list  of  his 
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works;  he  hUiiMlf  has  xiot  prints  of  liheirhok^  oneof  the  medioal  attendants  of  Br.  Johnson  in 
of  them.  Among  those  wnioh  obtained  the  his  last  iUneas,  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1746,  died 
greatest  popnlari^  are  *' Points  of  HnmoTy"  inLondon,Jnne27,1800.  After  having  stadied 
^  Mornings  at  Bow  Street,"  Fielding's  ^^Tom  from  1764  to  1771  at  Glaegow,  he  went  to  Lon- 
Thumb,''  ^^  John  Gilphi,"  the  ^Epping  Hnnt"  don  with  a  letter  of  introdootion  to  the  oele* 
^^Tliree  CkHurses  ana  a  Dessert^"  ^'Smidaj  m  brated  William  Honter,  who  appointed  him  U- 
London^**  which  has  a  sa^eal  nunor  not  nn-  brarian.  and  afterward  his  aeostant.  After  Dr. 
worthy  of  Hogarth,  Eleldinfl's,  Smollett's,  De-  Hontctt^s  death,  he  continued  in  concert  with 
fbe's,  and  Scott's  novels,  '^My  Sketch  Book,"  Dr.  BaiUie  to  preside  over  his  school.  His 
^IQastrations  of  Phrenology,"  ^'Iflnsfcrati^MU  of  ^Anatomy  of  the  Absorbent  Yeasels,"  which 
the  Tipe,"  te^  dEc.  In  1886  he  commenced  the  appealed  in  1786,  attracted  mnch  attention 
**  Oomic  Almanac,"  which  was  for  many  years  among  medical  men  in  England  and  on  the  con- 
the  veMde  of  some  of  his  happiest  dedgns.  He  finenU  Inoppontbntotbeviewsof  Haller,he 
also  illustrated  Dickens's  first  work,  ^*  Sketches  asB^rtod  that  when  portions  of  nerves  are  cat 
by  Boz,"  and  subsequently  ^  Oliver  Twist,"  out  of  living  animals  they  may  be  reproduced* 
which  originally  appeved  in  '^  Bentley's  HisceU  His  paper  on  this  sul^t  was  publiidied  in  the. 
lany,"  while  under  the  control  of  Dickens.  For  '^Tranasotioas"  of  the  royal  society  for  1794.  His 
the  same  magaane,  after  it  came  under  tlie  memoir  on  the  yellow  fever,  which  toward  the 
editorship  of  Ainsworth,  he  furnished  the  de*  end  of  the  18th  century  prevaOed  in  the  United, 
signs  for  *' Jack  Sheppard"  and  *'Guy  Eawkea,"  States^  Bod  especially  m  rhiladdiphia,  was  pub- 
and  upon  the  establishment  of  ^Ainsworth's  lished  in  the  latter  city  in  1798.  Heistneanthor 
Magazine"  illustrated  several  novels  by  Ains*  of  other  medical  writings,  of  which  the  most  im- 
worth  which  appeared  there  serially.  He  sub-  portant  are  those  on  insensible  per^iration. 
sequently  started  a  periodical  of  his  own,  called  OBUSADE  (Port  6nuado\  a  Portuguese 
the  *^  Omnibus,"  wfdch  was  edited  by  the  late  ootn,  either  of  gold  or  silver,  named  from  the 
Laman  Blanduffd.  BiB  illustrations  of  l£az«  cross,  and  palm  leaves  arranged  in  the  form  of 
well's  *^  History  of  the  Irish  Bebellion,"  pul>'  a  cross,  which  figure  upon  it.  The  first  cru- 
nshed  about  this  time^  affixrd  some  happy  spe-  sades  were  struck  off  in  1457,  on  the  publica- 
cimens  of  his  efforts  in  a  serious  style.  In  1847  tion  of  a  bull  by  Pope  Oaliztus  HL  for  a  cru- 
appeared  ^The  BottIe"ina  ssriesof  8  printiL  ssde  against  ^e  Turks.  The  crusades  are  called 
by  many  deemed  the  most  impcurtant  work  oc  old  or  new,  according  as  they  were  struck  before 
his  life,  and  of  which  the  germ  can  be  traced  in  or  since  1722,  the  former  being  valued  at  400 
the  '^  Gin  Shop,"  the  '^  Upas  Tree,"  the  *«  Gin  rees  (about  60  cents),  and  the  latter  at  480  rees. 
Jaggemaut,"  and  others  of  his  earlier  works. .  CRUSADES  (fV.  crtniode),  the  name  given  to 
The  striking  manner  in  whioh  tlie  evils  of  in-  the  eipeditiions  oy  which  the  Christian  nations 
temperance  were  depicted  made  the  worii:  im-«  of  Europe,  in  the  11th,  12th,  and  18th  centuries, 
mensely  popular,  and  many  thousand  copies  sought  to  recover  Palestine  from  the  Kussul- 
were  sold  at  a  shilling  each.  The  artist  subse*  mans.  The  Holy  Land  was  among  the  early  con* 
quently  published  a  sequel  in  which  the  career  quests  of  the  Saracens,  the  caliph  Omar  having 
of  the  son  and  daughter  of  the  drunkard  was  taken  Jerusalem  A.  D.  687.  Thus  all  the  places 
followed  up.  Since  the  publication  of  these  most  sacred  in  the  eyes  c^  Christians  passed  un* 
prints  Cnukshank  has  been  Metennined  advo-  der  the  control  of  tiie  votaries  of  a  new  reli- 
cate  of  total  abstinoice  firom  intoxicating  drinks^  gion ;  and  though  some  of  the  Saracenic  mlers 
and  has  done  good  service  in  that  behalf  with  wero  men  of  liberal  ideas,  and  d  liberal  prao* 
pen  and  pencil  in  his  panqihlet,  *^The  Glass."  tices  as  wdl,  and  treated  pilgrims  humanely^ 
Of  late  years  he  has  illustrated  fisw  noticeaUe  others  were  of  different  character,  and  behaved 
books,  but  his  etchings  for  the  "  I^  of  Sir  Jeim  tyrsnnicslly.  llie  Abbassides  were  a  superior 
Falsta^"  by  Robert  B.  Brough,  pubhshed  in  race,  and  the  most  famous  caliph  of  that  line, 
1868,  are  executed  with  a  deli^uyy  and  s^nrit  Hsroun  al  Bashid,  sent  the  keys  of  Jerusalem 
worthy  of  his  best  years.  At  nearly  60  years  to  his  great  occidental  contemporary,  Oharle- 
of  age  Cruikshank  again  applied  for  admission  magne,  which  assured  the  safety  of  Christian 
as  a  student  at  the  royal  academy,  ami  has  lat-  visitors  to  tiiat  city.  The  holy  sepulchre  and  the 
terly  given  much  attention  to  oil  painting.  He  church  of  the  resurrection  were  in  the  hands  of 
contributes  to  the  annual  exhibitions  in  I^ndon,  the  Christians ;  and  the  tribute  exacted  from  tha 
and  in  several  of  his  pictures  has  shown  great  Christian  inhabitants  and  piigrims  was  small, 
aptitude  for  ihis  new  branch  of  his  art.  Few  The  Fatimite  caliphs,  who  bepame  masters  of 
artists  of  the  present  day  have  given  more  at*  Jerusalem  in  the  10th  century,  pursued  the  lib- 
tention  to  etching,  and  his  plates  frequently  end  policy  of  the  Abbassides  until  the  time  of 
present  a  vigor  of  touch  and  a  tireadtii  of  cubiaros*  Hskem,  who  was  a  fiEmatic,  and  persecuted  the 
euro  recalling  the  efforts  of  the  old  engravers.  Christians,  interfered  with  the  piigrims,  and  de- 
He  has  been  much  addicted  to  athletio  sports,  fEused  the  holy  places.  His  conduct  excited  much, 
and  from  his  dramatic  abilities  was  selected  as  indignation  in  the  West,  which  abated  wheix 
one  of  the  actors  in  the  amateur  perfimnances  his  successors  returned  to  the  wiser  course  of 
undertaken  by  Dickens  and  others  in  organiz-  his  predecessors.  The  church  and  the  sepul- 
ing  the  guild  of  literature  and  art  chre  assumed  their  former  state,  and  pilgrimage 
CBUIKSHANX,WxLUAM,  a  Scotch  anatomist,  became  more  common  than  ever,  embracio^ 
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ffiea  of  everj  oondiiaon,  from  grout  churchmeiiL  from  on  high.    The  pope  anggootod  that  those 
tnd  nobles  to  peasants,  and  women  of  all  ranks,  who  entered  on  the  enterprise  should  assume 
The  Patimite  or  Egyptian  caliphs,  though  thej  the  oross  on  the  shonlder  or  breast    This  was 
never  again  songht  deliberatelj'  to  put  a  stop  to  agreed  to.  and  the  first  clergyman  who  took  it 
pilgrimage,  did  not  always  protect  the  pil^rruns,  from  the  naods  of  Urban  H.^  was  the  bishop  of 
wha  had  much  ill  nsage  to  complain  of^  and  who  Pny.   The  coont  of  Tonloose  was  the  first  tem- 
made  it  known  to  all  OhristendouL    When  the  poral  i>rince  who  assumed  the  cross.   The  cross 
Seljook  Turks  conquered  Palestine,  th^  in*  was  originally  red.  but  different  colors  were  sub- 
fiicted  an  manner  of  atrocities  on  the  Ghri»-  sequ^tly  adopted  br  dififerent  nations.    Every 
tian  residents,  and  treated  pilgrims  with  great  person  who  assumed  the  cross  was  known  as  a 
indignity  and  omelfy.    While  the  rage  that  ertn^  or  crusadeTf  whenoe  the  name  of  the  en- 
this  caused  throughout  Europe  was  at  its  height^  terprise.   The  crusading  spirit  spread  over  Brit* 
the  Byzantine  empertf ,  Michael  YIL,  fearing  fdn  and  the  n(«ihern  nations,  much  inflamed  by 
that  tihe  Turks  woulS  take  his  capital,  sent  the  decree  passed  at  Clermont  that  whoso  should 
an  embassy  to  Gregory  YII.  entreating  assist-  fo  on  the  expedition  should  be  regarded  as  hav- 
noe.    The  pope  addressed  the  rulers  of  the  m^  i^rformed  aU  penance&  It  was  to  be  a  pil- 
ScDTopean  states,  urging  war  on  the  Turks,  and  gnmage  on  the  largest  scale,  with  the  pilgnms 
Ibreahadowin^  the  crusades.  Again  Alexis  Com-  armed.     The  ^irit  was  shared  by  all  classes^ 
nenus  s^it  a  nndlar  embassy  to  Urban  II.,  when  and  by  people  of  every  description,  inducBng 
events  were  precipitated  by  the  action  of  an  ob-  the  worst  criminals.    The  number  that  assumed 
scure  man.    Peter  the  Hermit,  who  had  become  the  cross  was  almost  incalculable.  In  the  spring 
imbued  with  deq>  religious  enthusiasm,  was  a  of  1096  a  larse  body  of  the  lower.orders,  under 
monk,  and  by  birth  a  Picard.    Visiting  Jeru-  the  lead  of  Peter  the  Hennit,  b^gan  Ihe  march 
SBlem^  after  having  led  the  life  of  an  anchoret,  across  Qermany.   They  were  compelled  to  di- 
he  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  insults  and  cruel-  vide,  and  the  snoaller  party,  led  by  a  Burgundian 
tiesof  the  Turks,  and  ^qperienced  some  of  them,  knight,  Walter  the  Benniless,  going  in  s^vance^ 
He  was  soon  possessed  of  the  idea  that  he  was  was  annihilated  in  Bulgaria.    The  larger  party 
to  become  the  deliverer  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  snfifered  severely,  and  was  guilty  of  great  atro- 
and  told  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  that  he  dties,  but  Peter  brought  the  bidk  of  it  to  Con- 
would  cause  the  western  nations  to  drive  out  stantanople,  where  he  was  joined  by  WiJter. 
file  infidels.    The  patriarch  gave  him  letters  Th^  were  landed  in  Asia,  where  tiiey  were 
entreating  aid,  ana  Peter  visited  Urban  n.,  nearly  all  destroyed  b^  the  Turks,  Peter  having 
who  saw  that  he  was  an^enthuidast^  and  not  left  thsm,  -  A  3d  division,  consisting  of  G^r- 
the  less  likely  to  move  Christendom  because  of  mans,  was  led  by  a  monk  named  Godeschal, 
his  austeri^,  vehemence,  and  humble  condition*  and  was  massaci^dd  in  Hungaiy.    A  4th,  esti- 
Thepope  encouraged  him,  and  Peter  departed  to  mated  at  200,000,  and  composed  of  various 
nreach  a  crusade  in  Italy  and  France,  which  he  peoples,  was  led  by  some  nobles,  from  Germany, 
did  with  such  effect  that  all  other  business  was  but  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Hungarians,  after 
neglected,  and  the  minds  of  men  of  all  degrees  haviuff  perpetrated  terrible  outrages.    The  real 
were  most  powerfully  affected.    Peter  had  an  omsaoe  was  a  very  different  undertaking  from 
eloquence  suited  to  his  purpose,  but  he  could  these  rabble  gatherings.   Ko  king  joined  it,  but 
Iisve  effected  little  if  he  had  not  found  ma-  it  was  headed  by  a  number  of  eminent  feudal 
terial  on  which   to  act.     Christendom  then  prince&--Gk)dfrey  of  Bouillon,  duke  of  Brabant, 
liad  but  little  light,  but  it  had  much  sincerity,  Kobert,  duke  of  Normandy,  Hugh,  coimt  of 
and  fk;  felt  the  disgrace  involved  in  allow*  Vermandois,  Raymond,  count  of  Toulouse,  the 
ing  the  Hdy  Land  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  counts  of  Flanders  and  Chartres,  Bohemond, 
the  Turks.    Pilgrimages  had  become  so  com-  prince  of  Tarento,  Tancred,  and  others;    God- 
montiiat  they  were  made  by  companies  of  thou*  frey,.who  was  one  of  the  first  characters  of 
sands;  and  their  vi<dent  interruption  was  every-  the  age,  is  often  mentioned  as  the  leader  of  the 
where  i^  and  resented.  Human  policy  turned  crusading  hosts,  but  he  held  no  such  position, 
nligioas  zeal  to  a  useful  purpose.    Those  states-  though  much  was  conceded  to  him.  Aftermany 
men  who  were  capable  of  taking  a  broad  view  adventures,  including  contests  with  the  Greeks^ 
of  aflkixsmay  have  thought  that  tnere  was  great  to  whose  emperor  most  of  the  chiefe  took  the 
danger  that  the  Mussulmans  would  come  to  the  oath  of  fealty,  the  crusaders  were  united  in 
Weet  if  the  Christians  should  not  go  to  the  East.  Ada  Minor,  where  they  beei^»d  Nice,  which 
13m  pope  wished  to  bring  the  Byzantine  em-  surrendered  to  the  Greeks.     Their  first  great 
m  into  the  Latin  fold.    He  held  a  council  at  encounter  with  the  Turks  took  place  at  Dory- 
Piaoenza,  A.  D.  1095,  which  was  numerously  leBum,  Jidy  4, 1097,  and,  after  a  long  doubtnd 
attended,  and  at  which  the  Byzantine  envoys  contest,  ended  in  their  victory.   Pursuing  their 
(ieaded  their  country's  cause.    It  was  deter-  march,  thousands  died  of  privation,  and  many 
Bihied  to  hold  a  more  general  comicil,  which  met  more  lost  their  horses.    Had  the  Turks  then 
tt  Caermont^  Nov.  10&,  and  where  F^di,  Ger-  vigoroudy  assailed  them,  they  would  have  been 
Bttas,  Italians,  and  others  were  present.    The  destroyed.    Antioch  was  besieged,  and  taken 
Pppe^s  eloqjMnce  was  so  effectual  that  the  mul-  after  many  months,  but  less  through  crusading 
^tode excised:  ^' God  wills  iti  God  vrillsit!"  valor  than  by  the  treachery  of  a  citizen,  June, 
Thenhededared  the  holy  war  was  commanded  1098.    Here  Had  victors  were  besieged  in  their 
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tnm  by  a  great  Mnssolinaii  army,  gathered  iVom  host  Saladin  aided  the  besicMied  from  vithonti 
different  parts  of  the  East,  and  whioh  had  fail-  and  this  contest  was  waged  for  almost  two 
ed  to  take  Edessa,  where  Baldwin,  brother  of  years.  The  German  emperor  had  organized  a 
Godfrey,  had  established  a  principality.  The  n*eat  army,  better  provided,  disciplined,  and  led 
cmsaders  were  apparently  on  the  eve  of  destmc-  tnan  any  previous  crusading  force.  This  army 
lion,  when  they  were  saved  by  a  revival  of  the  marched  by  the  nsnal  overland  route.  In  Asia 
enthusiastic  spirit  in  which  their  undertaldnff  Minor  they  defeated  the  TnrksJ^ut  not  without 
had  ori^nated.  It  was  declared  that  the  sted  experiencing  heavy  losses.  JFVederic  lost  his 
head  of  the  lance  that  pierced  the  Saviour  was  life  while  attempting  to  cross  the  Oalycadnus  in 
found  under  the  altar  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  Syria,  after  which  little  was  done  by  his  army, 
and  its  possession  was  regarded  as  an  assurance  the  relics  of  which  finally  reached  Acre.  Mean- 
of  that  victory  which  the  invaders  won  soon  af-  time,  Bichard  L  of  England  (Henry  having 
ter,  the  Mussulman  forces  being  destroyed  or  died  in  1189)  and  PhOm  Augustus  had  arrived 
driven  off.  This  victory  was  the  consequence  with  their  forces  at  Acto,  which  surrendered 
of  dissensions  amon^  tiie  MussnJmans.  Months  (1191),  the  crusaders,  in  violation  of  their 
elapsed  before  the  onginal  purpose  was  resumed,  word,  butchering  6.000  Mussulmans  who  bad 
and  then  but  21,600  soldiers  marched  upon  Je-  been  left  in  their  nands  as  hostages.  Philip 
rusalem,  1,600  only  being  mounted.  Meeting  Augustus  soon  withdrew  from  the  crusades, 
with  no  resistance,  they  arrived  before  the  holy  alienated  and  disgusted  by  Bichard^s  arrogance; 
city,  which,  though  valiantly  defended,  fell  into  but  he  left  a  portion  of  his  army  to  aid  that 
their  hands  after  a  siege  tiiat  closed  with  an  leader,  who  marched  toward  Jaffa,  defeating 
assault,  and  a  massacre  of  almost  unequalled  Saladin  on  his  way  in  a  pitched  battle.  Jaffa 
atrocity.  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  was  chosen  first  was  abandoned  to  him,  but  this  was  nearly  the 
head  of  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  1099.  term  of  his  crusading  career.  He  wished  to 
This  event  marks  the  completion  of  the  first  proceed  immediately  to  Jerusalem,  but  was 
crusade,  though  the  war*  between  Christiana  thwarted,  and  2  months  were  lost  The  cru- 
and  Mussulmans  was  continued,  involving  the  saders  then  marchA  to  Bamla,  near  Jerusa- 
destruction  of  new  immense  hosts  of  Germans,  lem,  but  were  forced  to  fall  back.  The  next 
Italians,  and  French,  under  the  duke  of  Bavaria  year  Bichard  resumed  operations,  and  the  city 
and  others.  When  Edessa  feU  into  the  hands  might  have  been  taken  if  the  enteipriae  had 
of  the  Turks,  1146,  Christendom  was  again  been  vigorously  pushed.  Why  it  was  not,  is 
aroused,  and  listened  readily  to  the  entreaties  unknown.  Bichard  retreated  to  the  sea-coast, 
for  assistance  that  came  ftt)m  the  East.  -  St  His  last  act  was  to  relieve  Jaffi^  which  Saladin 
Bernard  preached  a  second  crusade  in  France,  had  assailed.  A  truce  was  a^preed  to,  on  terms 
Germany,  and  elsewhere.  Louis  VII.  of  France  quite  as  fkvorable  as  the  Christians  could  have 
and  Conrad  III.  of  Germany  assumed  the  cross,  expected,  access  to  the  holy  places  at  Jerusalem 
The  emperor  led  an  immense  force  by  the  old  being  allowed  by  Saladin.  Thus  terminated 
route  of  Hungary  and  Bulgaria  to  Constant!-  the  8d  crusade.  The  4th  was  of  an  exceptional 
nople,  meeting  with  the  usual  Greek  treachery,  character.  Intended  though  it  was  to  injure 
He  passed  into  Asia,  but  soon  lost  more  than  the  Mussulmans,  probably  it  did  more  to  enable 
four-fifths  of  his  army,  which  was  betrayed  by  the  Turks  to  establish  themselves  permanently 
Greeks  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  Conrad  in  Europe  than  any  other  event  An  attempt 
made  his  way  to  Nice,  at  the  head  of  a  small  made  to  preach  a  new  crusade,  aft«r  the  expi* 
force,  where  he  found  Louis  with  his  army,  ration  of  the  truce  between  Bichard  and  Sala* 
After  a  variety  of  adventures,  in  which  the  din,  had  little  success  out  of  Germany.  From 
French  were  nearly  destroyed,  tiie  emperor  and  that  country  bands  of  nobles  and  otiiers  pro- 
king  reached  Palestine,  and  with  the  fragments  ceeded  to  Palestine,  where  they  served  to  keep 
of  their  armies,  aided  by  the  templars,  hospi-  up  the  remains  of  the  Latin  kingdom,  frequent- 
tallers,  and  forces  of  the  Latin  kingdom,  be-  ly  defeating  the  Turks,  but  accomplishing  no- 
sieged  Damascus,  where  l^ey  failed  completely,  thing  of  consequence.  .  In  1200.  Innocent  lU., 
The  monarchs  returned  to  Europe.  For  some  an  able  and  aspiring  pope,  resolved  to  get  up 
years  the  Christians  in  Palestine  defended  them-  anew  crusade.  The  eloquence  of  Foulques 
selves  with  success  against  the  Mussulmans,  but  of  Neuilly  was  employed  to  excite  enthumasm, 
the  rise  of  the  celebrated  Saladin  to  power  in  and  with  considerable  success.  The  4th  crusade  «^ 
Egypt  and  Syria  was  fatal  to'tiieir  cause.  De-  was  now  commenced.  It  was  mainly  French  • 
feated  in  the  battle  of  Hattinor  Tiberias,  1187,  in  its  character  and  composition.  The  counts 
they  surrendered  even  Jerusalem  to  Saladin  soon  of  Champagne,  Blois.  and  Flanders,  and  Simon 
after  that  event.  Tyre  was  the  only  place  of  any  de  Montfori;^  were  tne  principal  leaders.  The 
consequence  wnich  they  retained.  The  news  of  marquis  of  Montferrat,  in  Italy,  acted  with  them, 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem  caused  much  excitement  and  was  followed  by  many  Italians.  The  cru- 
in  the  West.  -  A  8d  crusade  was  resolved  upon,  sading  spirit  extended  to  Germany  and  Hun- 
The  emperor  of  Germany,  Frederic  Barbarossa,  gary,  in  the  latter  country  the  king  assuming 
and  the  kings  of  France  and  England,  Philip  we  cross.  The  French  crusaders  despatched 
Augustus  and  Henry  IL,  took  the  cross.  Nu-  a  deputation  to  Venice  to  make  arrangements 
merouB  bands  of  Christians  soon  reached  Pales-  for  the  transportation  of  their  forces  to  Pales- 
tine, and  Acre  was  besieged  by  an  immense  tine  by  sea.  For  a  reasonable  oompensation  the 
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Venetians  engaged  to  transport  a  large  armj:  It  was  not  until  1228  that  the  emperor  went 
bat  when,  in  1202,  the  cmsaders  assemblea  to  Palestine  with  a 'small  force,  he  being  then 
at  Yenioe,  thej  oould  not  pay  the  snm  named,  exoommmiicate,  the  effect  of  which  was  much 
whereupon  it  was  agreed  tiiat  thej  should,  to  weaken  his  offensive  power.    Yet  he  did 
in  Uen  of  money,  aid  the  Venetians  to  sahdue  mnch,  and  made  a  treaty  with  the  snltan,  by 
Zare  in  Dalmatia,  which  had  revolted.    This,  which  the  GhristiaDs  were  to  be  allowed  to 
though  not  under  the  command  of  their  chie£  visit  Jerusalem  freely,  and  Bethlehem,  Naza- 
tbe  marquis  of  Montferrat,  and  in  defiance  or  reth,  and  other  places  were  made  over  to  them. 
papal    prohibition,    they  accomplished.    The  He  was  permitted  to  visit  the  church  of  the 
Venetians  were  commanded  by  the  doge,  Enrico  sepulchre,  from  the  altar  of  which  he  took  the 
Dandolo,  then  nearly  blind,  and  98  years  old.  crown,  and  put  it  on  his  head.    Thus  the  5th 
Montferrat  then  joined  them,  again.     Here  the  crusade  was  brought  to  an  honorable  termina- 
eombined  forces  entered  into  an  agreement  with  tion,  and  the  emperor  returned  to  Germany  in^ 
Alexis,  son  of  the  deposed  Byzantine  emperor,  1229.    The  folly  of  the  Christians  soon  led  to 
Isaac  Angelas,  to  restore  the  fallen  monarch  to  the  loss  of  all  the  good  that  Frederic'had  gain- 
loB  tiirone.    The  opposition  of  the  pope  to  this  ed  for  them.   They  quarrelled,  and  some  of  tlie 
singular  undertaking  had  little  effect.    The  ex-  independent  Mussulman  rulers  were  thereby 
pedition  proceeded  to  Oonstantinople,  which  encouraged  to  refuse  to  be  bound  by  tiie  treaty, 
was  taken,  and  Isaac  Angelus  and  his  son  were  and  were  successftd  in  their  warfare.    -^S^i^vT^.^/— / 
raised  to  the  throne.    Soon,  however,  dissen-  Europe  was  filled  with  complaints.   A  6th  cru-S7^^*^- 
sions  broke  out  between  the  parties  to  the  al-  sade  was  proclaimed,  but  with  no  good  result ;  y 
lianoe.    The  restored  princes  were  compelled  and  the  sultan  of  E^i>t,  resolved  to  be  before-  ^ 
to  fight  tiieir  restorers,  but  against  their  will,  hand  with  his  enemies,  entered  Palestine,  and 
and  with  no  good  to  themselves;  for  the  Greeks  drove  the  Christians  from  Jerusalem.  Hereupon, 
hated  them,  overthrew  them,  and  placed  an-  the  nobility  in  England  and  France,  in  1288, 
other  member  of  their  family  on  the  throne,  resolved  to  go  to  the  relief  of  Palestine.   Ibe 
Isaac  died  of  terror,  and  Alexis  was  slain.  !EYenoh,  under  variousleaders,  arrived  there  first, 
The  crusaders,  affectmg  to  be  the  champions  and  achieved  some  brilliant  successes.    These 
of  the  dead  princes,  waged  successful  war  with  were  followed  by  reverses  and  dissensions,  and 
the  new  emperor,  besieged  and  took  Oonstanti-  most  of  the  French  left  the  country.  The  Euglisb 
nople,  which  they  pillaged,  and  established  a  then  arrived,  headed  by  the  earl  of  Cornwall, 
Latin  empire,  the  territory  conquered  bdng  di-  brother  of  Henry  EI.,  who  was  well  received  by 
Tided  between  the  Venetians  and  their  western  all  the  Christians,  wnose  affairs  he  completely 
aaBociates.    The  ultimate  effect  of  this  crusade  reestablished.   Jerusalem  and  most  of  the  Latin 
was  to  weaken  the  principal  barrier  against  kingdom  were  ceded  jbo  them,  and  numerous  cap- 
Muasulman  progress  westward,  so  that  when  lives  were  released.    Cornwall  then  departed, 
the  new  Turkish  power  was  established  in  Asia  having  effected  a  great  service,  and  the  6th  cm- 
Minor  it  experienced  but  moderate  resistance  sade,  like  the  Stih,  was  brought  to  an  honorable 
from  the  side  of  Byzantium.     The  6th  cru-  end  in  1240.   The  7th  crusade  grew  out  of  that 
aade,    1216,  was  the  wor)c  of  Innocent  HI.,  vast  Mongol  movement  which  terrified  the 
and  was  joined  by  Hungarians,  Italians,  Ger-  world  in  tiie  18th  century.    The  Kharizmian 
maofl,  English,  and  French.    Ajidrew  H.,  king  horde,  fiying  before  the  Mongols,  sought  refuge 
of  Hungary,  led  a  large  army  to  Palestine,  in  Egypt,  but  were  persnad^  by  the  sultan  to 
and,  ia  connection  with  the  dukes  of  Austria  attack  Palestine.    They  entered  that  country, 
and  Bavaria,  made  one  campaign,  when  he  re-  and,  in  1242,  stormed  Jerusalem,  perpetrating 
tamed  bome.    The  Germans  remained,  and  horrors  equal  to  those  which  had  marked  its 
having  been  joined  by  others,  they  transferred  Christian  conquest  in  1099.  Christians  andMus- 
the  war  to  l^ypt  (1218).    Damiettawas  be-  sulmans  were  compelled  to  league  against  them, 
sieged  and  taken,  and  the  crusaders  received  but  they  were  crushed  by  the  savages  and  their 
large  reinforcements  from  England,  France,  Egyptian  allies.    Acre  became  the  reftige  of 
and  Italy.    The  Mussulmans  now  offered  Je-  the  remnants  of  the  Christiaiis,  and  was  the 
rusaleni,  and  even  all  Palestine,  to  the  victors,  only  place  of  importance  left  to  the  cross.   The 
on  o(Hidition  that  they  should  leave  Egypt^  Khanzmians  were  soon  destroyed  or  expelled 
and  most  of  them  were  for  accepting  terms  by  the  Egyptians  themsdves,  who  now  held 
so  favorable,  and  which  embraced  all  that  the  Jerusalem.    These  events  had  the  usual  effect 
first  crusades  had  been  intended  to  gain.    But  on  Europe.    At  the  council  of  Lyons  (1245),  a 
the  papal  legate,  and  the  templars  and  hospi-  itL  crusade  was  proclaimed.    It  was  chiefly 
tallers,  who  were  joined  by  the  Italian  leaders,  to  France  and  England  that  the  efforts  for  for- 
were  able   to  brmg  about   the  rejection  of  warding  it  were  confined ;  for  though  the  king 
/the  offer.     After  a  dehiy  of  months  the  cru-  of  Norway  took  the  cross,  he  never  drew  his 
saders  advanced  upon  Cairo,  but  the  expedition  sword  in  its  cause,  and  Germany  and  Italy 
(ftiled  entirely,  ana  they  were  glad  to  humble  were  not  in  a  state  to  afford  any  assistance. 
themselvee  before  the  sultan,  who  allowed  them  Louis  IX.  of  France,  known  as  St.  Louis,  was 
to  leave  the  countiy.     The  pope,  -Honpriua  the  leader.    A  large  army  was  assembled  at 
HI.,  at^buted  the  failure  to  the  emperor  uVed-  Cyprus,  whence,  after  a  long  delay,  it  proceed- 
erio  IL|  who  had  not  kept  his  crusading  TOW*  edtoEgypt^    The  English  joined  it  there.    At 
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fint^  the  onundan  were  viotoriont.    Bamiette  beoameihesofineofaswe^rfnginaflsaore.  Here 

was  tfl^en,  and  thej  dizeoted  their  steps  to  he  was  sfcnick  down  by  disease,  and  his  follow- 

Oidro.   Kuisoera  fell  before  them,  but  the  rash  era  died  in  great  numbers.    His  life  was  at- 

behayior  of  some  of  the  Erench  leaders  eansed  tempted  by  an  assassin.    On  his  reooveiy,  see- 

them  to  pay  dearly  for  the  victory.   TheEgyp-  ing  that  soeoess  could  not  be  looked  for,  be  con^ 

tians  resisted  bravely  and  skilfnlly.   Oommnni-  eluded  a  fruoe  of  10  yean  with  the  sultan,  and 

osti0n  between  the  mTaders  and  Damietta,  the  departed  for  his  own  country ;  and  so  ended 

base  of  their  operatioiis,  was  cut  ofL    They  the  last  crusade,  177  years  from  the  tune  the 

were  shut  up  in  their  camp,  where  aiekaesB  and  first  had  been  preached.     Gregory  X.  sought 

£uuine  thinned  their  number.    Attempting  to  to  evoke  a  dthTbut  with  no  success.    In  1289 

retreat,  they  were  utterly  routed,  and  the  king  Tripoli,  on  the  PhasDicaan  coast,  the  last  fief  of 

andhisbrothers,  with  many  nobles  and  knights^  the  kingdomof  Jerosakm,  was  taken  by  Sultan 

became  captives.    The  rest  of  the  army  were  Kelaoun.  In  1291  the  remnants  of  that  kingdom 

alaughtered,  80,000  fidHng  in  aU.   Thekingand  fell  into  his  hands  witliout  resistance,  aave  Acre, 

his  cc»npanions  were  finally  released,  but  not  which  he  besieged  at  the  head  of  an  o verwhebn- 

nntil  they  had  experienoed  many  dangers.  Da-  in^force.    The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants 

mietta  was  given  up,  and  large  sums  were  withdrew,  but  the  soldiers  of  the  8  military  or* 

promised  to  the  victors.   Host  of  the  survivors  derSi  and  some  others,  defended  it  resolutely  to 

legarded  tiie  crusade  as  at  an  end.  and  dq>arted  the  last.    The  city  was  stormed,  and  the  d^ 

firom  a  land  which  had  received  them  so  rough*  fenders  massacred,  or  sold  into  slavery ;  60,000 

ly.   Not  so  Louis,  a  man  of  great  ccmsdentious-  are  said  to  have  been  killed  or  taken,  probably 

ness.     He  went  to  Aoreu  and  determined  to  an  exaggeration.— The  most  important  works 

remain  in  Palestine,    This  resdution  he  main-  treating  specially  of  the  crusades  are  the  Gesta 

tained  for  4  years,  exerting  himself  strenu-  2MjpM'Jfan0M,stD0(M0fita2fUf7iJS^M«2i£ion«m 

ously  for  the  Christian  cause,  fortifying  sev*  etI&gniI¥aneartunMietHi90^tm^^ 

eral  places,  and  preserving  union  among  the  variu  8eriptoribu$  LUterk  eammendcUa^  ederUe 

Ohristians.    OompeUed  by  the  condition  of  Jacobo  JBokganio  (2  vols,  fol.,  Hanover,  1611 ; 

France  to  return  there  in  1254,  his  departure  this  is  a  collection  of  the  andent  hietories  of  the 

was  followed  by  Christian  dissensions.    The  crusades,  the  principal  of  which  are  also  found, 

templars  and  hoflpitallers  made  open  war  on  tranalated  into  French,  in  Guizot's  (JaUeeUandea 

each  other.   The  Egyptians,  having  extended  m^n^Mr^Jd^^dZ'AittoiraiJtfJ^yanetf);  Kailly* 

their  power  over  the  Syrian  Mussuhnans,  now  Etprit  dm  waUaidm  (Paris,  1780)  ;    Choiseul 

fell  on  the  Christians.  The  war  lasted  for  years,  DaUlecourt,  />«  TfTi/feienesiZM  orotsaaetsur  Vkia^ 

and  was  characterixed  by  constantly  occurring  d^  peuple$  en  JBurope  (Paris,  1810) ;  Mchaud, 

Christian  reverses,  in  epite  of  the  valor  of  the  Mi^oirede8Groi$ade$(BanB,  1818-^22) ;  Heeren, 

losing  party,  never  more  heroically  displayed  an  essay,  Ueher  den  Einjkm  der  JSreumige 

than  m  that  dismal  time.    At  length  the  Latin  (GOttingen,  1808) ;  Wilken,  OetchichtederEreuZ' 

principality  of  Antiooh  fell  in  1268,  myriads  mlge  (Uipsic,  1807~'d2) ;  Haken.  Gemdlde  der 

of  Christians  being  slain,  or  sold  into  slavery.  ErenuaO^e  (Frankfort,  1808-'20> ;    Sporschill, 

Kothing  was  lefb  but  Acre.    For  the  lart  time.  OetchichU  der  Ereum&ge  (Leipsio,  1848  et  aeq.) ; 

Europe  was  moved  to  serious  exertion,  and  the  Kavarrete,  Dwertacian  hiiterica  sobre  la  parte 

8th  crusade  was  undertaken.    Louis  IX.,  undis-  ^[ue  twieren  las  Espanoki  en  lae  yuerrae  ae  ulr 

oouraged  by  his  Egyptian  flulure,  assembled  a  tramofro  ode  las  emeadas  (Madrid,  1816);  and 

large  force,  which  sailed  in  1270.   He  landed  in  also  Mills's  ^^  Histray  of  the  Crusades"  rLondon, 

northern  Africa,  near  Tunis,  influenced  by  a  false  1819),  the  latter  volumes  of  Gibbon^s  ^'De» 

report  of  the  dey's  conversion  to  Christianity,  dine  and  Fall  of  the  Soman  Empire,"  and 

and  the  hojpe  of  securing  him  as  an  ally.  He  met  Procter's  ^  History  of  the  Crusadea^'  (London, 

with  no  mm  resistance  in  the  field,  but  the  1854). 

light  troops  of  the  Moors  harassed  the  Frendi  CBIJ6ENST0LPE,  Miosrs  Jacob,  a  popular 
exceedingly.  Sickness  raged  in  the  invading  Swedish  author,  bom  at  JOnkoping,  Mardi  11, 
ranks,  and  after  crowds  of  brave  soldiers  and  1795.  He  publiehed  8  novds  in  1821,  which 
illostrious  nobles  had  fallen,  theldii^s  himself  were  followed  in  1828  by  a  political  work 
died.  The  French  immediatdy  gave  up  the  cru«  iPoUtisha  dngter)^  in  which  he  eulogized  what 
sade;  buttheyhadbeenjoinedbyabandofEng-  he  termed  the  era  of  liberty,  extending  from 
lish  auxiliaries,  headed  by  Prince  Edward,  after-  1719  to  1772.  In  concert  with  S^erta  he  be- 
ward  Edward  L,  and  these  immediatdy  resolved  came  in  the  same  year  editor  of  an  opposition 
to  proceed  to  Palestine.  Spending  tiie  winter  political  paper,  but  the  two  collaborators  soon 
in  Sicily,  they  sailed  for  Acre  in  the  spring  of  separated,  eadi  to  fi^und  a  journal  of  his  own. 
1271,  the  last  expedition  of  the  kmd  tiiat  ever  EQerta  established  the  JJwnbladet^  which  still 
reached  that  place.  The  force  was  only  1,000  exists,  advocating  extreme  democratio  idea& 
strong,  but  the  name  of  Plantagenet  was  great  while  Crusenstolpe  became  editor,  in  1830,  of 
in  the  East  Sultan  Boudocdar,  who  had  been  the  MtdemetlanaeL  in  whidi  he  renounced  the 
so  successful  over  the  Christians,  immediatdy  liberal  principles  which  he  had  formerly  main- 
retreated.  Edward  managed  to  assse^nble  7,000  tained,  and  which  ceased  when  the  patronage 
men,  with  which  force  he  defeated  a  large  Mus-  of  government  was  withdrawn  from  it  in  1888. 
suhnan  army,  and  then  stoxxnedlirazareth,  which  In  1884  appeared  his  ^SSMMii^arur  det  iwreqf 
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dageM  hutoria^  a  piqnant  melange  of  trntb  and  etitntd  one  of  tlie  classes  of  the  primary  di- 
poetry  on  questions  of  social  order,  which  pass*  vieion  articnlata  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and 
ed  throng  ™^^  editions ;  and  sobseqnently  he  the  term  malacasiraea  has  been  retained  for  one 
purchased  the  Tessin  library,  celebrated  for  its  great  section  of  the  class,  while  another  is  called 
Idstorical  maBnaoripts,  fh>m  which  be  took  his  tiie  eiUanu»irae4i^  or  shdled  insects.    The  sub- 
materials  for  his  P<?rt^mii/j^  (5  ▼(^.,1887-'45),  divisions  of  these  sections  are  variously  pre- 
and  for   hia  IPUtorith  tafla  of  Ghutav  IV.  sented  by  different  authorities.    Those  of  the 
Aiolpk^$far9tal^fkadtair(^S^T),  For  one  of  his  malaoostraca,  as  given  by  Milne-Edwards,  are 
works,  SidUningar  oeh  firh&HandeTi^  which  re^  generally  adopted.    They  are  as  follows : 
fleeted  upon  the  government,  he  was  imprisoned  l  S»m  mpedtmeUtt  and  mowOie. 
fiw 8  yeara,  a  oonaemnation  that  resulted  insev-       ^^^*^     ,  i»>.  v     ^  v  ^ «  n^  u- 
anl  violent  riotsL    In  1840  appeared  the  1st  j>,capoda.  \^^^^ht^t^ 
Td.  of  his  most  successful  work,  Mbrianen  (6                   (Macroura,iong.taUed— Miobft4in,flhrliiips,A8. 
Tola,  Stockholm,  184(K'44),  a  romantic  descrio-  j»omapoda.\  If^iSi^plS^u^  Aa 
twn  of  the  history  <rf  Sweden  during  the  Hoi-                    h.  ^e»»€»»aeand  immonahu. 
item-Gottorp  dynasty.    This,  as  well  as  many  AmpMpoda  ■■b  gumnanu,  A&,  hftring  CMt  strnpla  nd  eUni^ 
«f  hksubaequent  novels,  has  been  translated  xJS^5A.-H»iaptome«L4a 
niio  uernian.  /«opo<to— m  ontoociB  or  wooa-loQM,  sniuidillo,  Jml 

CBUSIUS,  Obribtiax  Attotjst,  a  German  xhe  entomostraca  are  divided  by  the  same 

medogian  and  philosopher,  bom  at  Leuna,  near  authority  into  the 

lo)  1775.     He  was  educated  at  Leipsio,  where  PhyOopoda-M  spiu,  Aq. 

be  was  professor  of  theology  at  the  time  of  his  Ciadoo^a-M  daphnia,  fto. 

death.    He  was  among  the  prmcipal  opponents  c^mwoda^-M  eySSS^^S!'^^^*^'''^ 

of  the  reigning  philosophy  of  Leibnitz  and  Wolf^  S^^S»o^~ai  cjpiis  A& 

which  h'e  chidlenged  at  once  in  the  name  of  HavwAbllata  (raetorial  «nutaonns). 

leaaoQ  and  filith,  asserting  its  incompatibility  -Aro«^or»M«-«xtremltt<»  long  and  bonder,  adAptad  tar 

with  Christian  dc^as ;  and  he  sought  to  estalH  StphSnoJSnata^-^xtnmmw  not  adapted  for  waning. 

li^La  new  philOBOphical  scheme  which  should  LenuB^fonne^   OAUemitleTadiingntaiy. 

be  perfectly  orthcHJoz.    Philosophy  is  in  his  The  cmstacea  are  famished  wiUi  organs  of  res- 
view  the  whole  body  of  rational  truths,  whose  piration  fitted,  unlike  those  of  the  other  articu- 
objects  are  eternal,  and  is  divided  into  logic,  !ata,for  use  beneath  the  surface  ofthe  water;  and' 
metaphysioL  and  disciplinary  or  practical  phi-  they  are  provided  with  a  shell  which  is  either  a 
lotophy.    He  subordinated  Uie  scnolastic  prin*  homy  tegument,  as  in  the  case  of  the  shrimp,  or 
dole  ot  contradiction  to  that  of  conceptiDility  a  calcareous  crust,  as  in  the  lobster — not  stony 
(vedeHkbarkrif)^  founded  lo^c  upon  psychology,  like  those  of  the  mollusea.   It  is  in  fact  an  exter- 
attributed  to  the  soul  fundiunental  faculties  and  sal  articulated  skeleton  secreted  from  their  own 
a  fiberty  almost  as  complete  as  that  of  the  Deity,  bodies,  and  periodically  thrown  off  and  renewed 
and  made  the  certainty  of  human  knowledge  hy  the  growth  of  a  new  shell.    In  casting  its 
coDsiflt  in  an  inward  constraint  and  inclination  shield  the  animal  is  said  to  first  pine  away  and 
of  the  understanding,  the  guarantee  of  the  truth-  become  smaller,  until  at  last  it  readily  slips  out 
ftihieaB  of  which  exists  in  the  divine  veracity,  of  its  covering.    Lobsters  have  been  known, 
These  views  are  Oartesian ;  and  in  regarding  when  captured,  to  effect  their  escape  by  thus 
time  and  space  not  as  substances  but  as  modes  of  slipping  out  and  leaving  their  shell  in  the  hands 
the  divine  existence  Orusius  approached  the  the-  of  the  astonished  fisherman.    Sometimes  when 
ones  ci  Clarke  and  Kewton.  His  doctrines  found  caught  they  voluntaril v  cast  off  a  limb  by  which 
maoy  adherents,  and  were  especially  combated  they  are  held,  and  which  they  often  can  very 
by  Aattner.    Though  arbitrary  hypotheses  and  well  spare,  having  always  at  least  4  pairs  beside 
mystical  views  are  mingled  with  them^  they  are  a  pair  of  claws.    In  some  genera  they  are  so 
theprpduct  of  acute  dionght,  and  were  esteemed  numerous  that  the  animals  approximate  to  the 
bj  &attt  among  the  happiest  attempts  that  had  myriopoda.    A  lost  limb  too  is  replaced,  sain* 
been  made  in  philosophy.    The  most  important  ing  in  growth  at  each  moulting,  while  the  Body 
of  liis  publications  are :  Bntwurfder  noihwend'  is  unconfined.    These  organs,  with  those  of  res- 
^r«nitfn/%f0aArM£0i»(Leipsic,1746);  Xo<^ik,  piration,  and  the  tail  also,  are  supported  by 
«2(r«e)^stfr  6^tMA^^tMulZ^«^2dM^ik0i^<20r  tlie  body;  the  antenna  or  feelers,  eyes,  and 
•flMeUteAm  ^ivniUnsaa  (Leipsic,  1747)  ;  and  mouth  belong  to  the  head.    The  organs  of  sight 
M$Uwng  ^her  natHrliehe  Agwenheiten  or*  and  touch  are  remarkably  well  developed ;  and 
^MtUeh  wkd  wniehtig  eu   ^mJean  (Leipsio,  it  is  not  a  little  interesting  to  find  in  those  very 
1774).  ancient  representatives  of  this  class,  the  trilo- 
CRUSTAOEA.  The  name  luiKaKoaroaKa  was  bites,  whose  period  of  existence  was  as  remote 
^Vk  by  Aristotle  to  the  soft-shellea  aquatic  as  that  of  the  formation  of  the  older  Silurian 
■Biinals,  as  the  lobsters,  crabs,  shrimps,  &c.,  to  rocks,  the  same  peculiarities  and  perfection  in 
^istiiiguish  this  group  from  the  harder  shelled  the  structure  of  the  eye  as  are  seen  m  the  highly 
ttimalB,  which  he  called  wrrpoKo^pfia,  or  tes-  complicated  organization  of  that  of  the  fly  and 
>>eea   the  mollusea  of  our  present  system  of  the  butterfly  of  the  present  day.  The  organs  of 
"Rsngement    In  this  system  the  cmstacea  con*  hearing,  it  is  thought,  may  be  detected  in  some 
VOL.  VI. — 8 
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of  the  genera  of  the  decapoda,  and  the  habits  of  salt  to  a  gallon  of  water.    This  actiye  little 
of  many  of  the  crostacea  seem  to  imply  the  shrimp  is  thought  by  the  workmen  to  contribute 
possession  of  the  sense  of  smelL    The  shelly  to  the  parity  of  the  brine.    Some,  like  the  fresh- 
covering  corresponds  in  its  protuberances  and  water  cydops,  sustain  intense  cold  without  in- 
depressions  to  the  form  of  the  important  organs  jury,  being  sometimes  frozen  into  the  ice,  and 
of  the  body  within.    The  progressive  motion  coming  out  on  its  melting  as  active  as  ever. 
of  the  animals  is  sometimes  by  walking,  some-  Many  are  parasites,  as  the  lemeas,  and  are 
times  sidewise,  backward,  or  forward — ^by  climb-  classed  by  themselyes  by  some  naturalists,  with 
ing,  as  seen  in  their  progress  over  the  weeds  the  name  qtieoa.    The  lemcanemia  manilarU 
and  rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  water — by  infests  the  head  oif  the  sprat,  attaching  itself 
swimming,  and  also  by  leaping.    The  lobster,  near  the  eye.    It  is  luminous  in  the  dark,  and 
damsy  as  he  appears,  and  loaded  with  his  the  fishermen  sav  that  a  shoal  of  sprats  is  of- 
heavy  daws,  is  often  seen  to  dart  backward  ten  headed  by  those  thus  infested,  which  they 
by  suddenly  flipping  his  tail  toward  the  tho-  eall  lan^m  sprats.    The  cod  also,  and  other 
rax,  throwing  himself  a  distance  of  more  than  large  fish  of  our  deep  waters,  have  their  para- 
20  feet  with  the  swiftness  of  a  bird  or  a  dol-  Bitical  Crustacea.    The  limuli,  or  king  crabs,  or 
phin.    By  the  perfection  of  his  sight  he  can  '^  horse-shoes,^'  common  upon  our  coast,  are 
dart  like  a  mouse  directly  into  his  hole,  scarcely  placed  by  Milne-Edwards  in  a  sab-class,  which 
large  enough  to  admit  his  body.    The  young  ne  calls  (twhomra.    It  differs  from  the  other 
dirimps  on  the  ebb  of  the  tide  are  often  seen  genera  by  having  no  organs  for  conveying  food 
along  the  shallow  margin  of  the  water,  as  ob-  to  the  mouth.  The  name  is  from  £i<^(,  a  sword, 
served  by  Paley  in  his  ^^Natural  Theology,"  skip-  with  reference  to  the  long,  pointed,  spear-like 
ping  into  the  air  in  such  numbers  that  they  re*  appendage  usually  called  the  tail.    This  is  ueed 
semble  a  cloud  or  thick  mist  hanging  over  the  by  the  natives  of  the  Moluccas  to  point  their 
edge  of  the  water  to  the  height  of  half  a  yard,  weapons.    A  buckler  entirely  hides  from  view 
The  trilobites  were  fitted  by  their  organization  the  limbs  and  organs  of  the  animal  as  he  moves 
for  swimming  just  beneatiii  the  surface  of  the  along  upon  the  sand,  or  in  tiie  water  upon  the 
water,  and  with  the  back  downward.    like  the  bottom.    They  are  found  as  fossils  in  the  strata 
crustacean  insect,  the  wood-louse,  they  possess-  of  the  coal  and  Jura  formations  of  Europe. — ^The 
ed  the  faculty  of  rolling  themsdves  into  a  ball  emstaoea  furnish  a  great  number  of  species  that 
as  a  defence  against  attack  from  above.    The  are  much  esteemed  as  food  bv  man,  as  the  lob- 
crustacea  are  round  for  the  most  part  in  salt  sters,  crabs,  dirimp,  prawn,  Jro.,  and  the  busi- 
water ;  some  species,  however,  live  in  lakes  ness  of  capturing  them  is  extensively  pursued 
and  rivers,  and  a  few 'upon  the  land.    Some  of  along  the  shores  where  they  abound.    Lob- 
them  are  of  considerable  size,  the  largest  being  sters  and  crabs  are  caught  in  pots,  or  traps  of 
the  lobsters;  but  for  the  most  part  they  are  very  basket  work,  made  like  the  wire  mouse-trap 
small.    The  salt  water  is  almost  fOled  with  with  conical  openings  that  admit  the  entrance 
varieties  of  them  so  minute  that  they  are  rarely  but  not  the  exit  of  the  animals.    These  are  sunk 
observed,  and  it  is  said  that  a  portion  taken  up  upon  tJie  ledges  of  rock  along  the  coast,  after 
at  random  will  always  be  found  to  contain  a  being  baited  with  refuse  fiish,  each  trap  having 
number  of  them.    Numerous  species  furnish  one  end  of  a  line  attached  to  it  while  the  other 
food  for  man,  and  all  are  preyed  upon  by  the  is  fastened  to  a  floatins  buoy.     The  fishermen 
inhabitants  of  the  deep.    Some  species  of  the  visit  the  traps  duly,  draw  them  up,  and  tak- 
whale  subsist  upon  minute  Crustacea  drawn  in  ing  out  the  animals,  sink  them  again.     Im- 
swarms  into  their  huge  mouths,  and  caught  in  the  mense  quantities  are  caught  on  the  coasts  of 
fibrous  web  that  lines  them,  while  the  water  is  Norway  and  Scotland  for  the  English  markets, 
ejected.  Many  of  the  terrestrial  Crustacea,  as  the  where  they  are  carried  alive,  being  kept  in  per- 
land  crabs,  are  said  to  visit  the  sea  periodically  forated  *^cars"  Uke  small  boats,  sunk  to  the 
to  deposit  their  spawn.    They  barrow  also  in  level  of  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  same  as 
the  mud  and  in  damp  places,  and  their  gills  are  are  used  by  our  fishermen.    The  northern  mar- 
always  moist    The  oniscus,  or  wood-louse,  has  kets  of  this  country  are  supplied  with  lobsters 
no  such  arrangement  of  the  gills,  and  is  conse-  from  Massachusetts  bay,  aoout  200,000  being 
quently  confined  to  dam^  places.   Some  spedea  taken  annually.    They  have  been  caught  weigh- 
of  the  anomoura  or  hermit  crabs,  known  also  as  ing  28  lbs.,  but  the  average  size  is  about  4  lbs. 
soldier  crabs,  are  found  living  in  the  sea,  and  On  being  thrown  into  boiling  water,  the  natn- 
others  upon  the  land.   Their  singular  habits  are  ral  black  or  dark  color  of  the  shell  is  changed 
noticed  m  the  artide  Cbab.    The  entomostraca  into  red  by  the  solution  of  the  blnish  black  pig- 
are  mostly  fresh- water  insects,  many  of  them  ment  diffused  through  the  tegument,  and  the 
microscopic.   They  subsist  upon  animalcules  and  substitution  of  a  red-colored  oU,  which  is  insol- 
microscopio  plants.    In  their  progress  from  the  able  in  water.    Lobsters  are  commonly  boiled 
egg  to  maturity  some  of  them,  as  the  oyclops,  before  they  are  offered  in  the  market,  though 
undergo  curious  transformations.    Some  live  in  it  is  customary  in  some  places  to  sell  them  alive 
salt  water,  and  one  species,  the  hranchipus  Btag^  to  insure  their  freshness.    They  are  kept  many 
naZiA,  called  also  the  brine  worm,  lives  in  the  con-  days  by  having  the  g^lls  always  moistened, 
centrated  solutions  of  salt,  such  as  those  of  the  Crabs  are  taken  nearer  the  shore  than,  lobsters, 
brine  pans  of  salt  works,  which  contain  2  lbs.  and  many  of  those  which  live  upon  the  land  are 
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much  esteemed  as  articles  of  food.  Those  canght  brittle  textare.    Its  hardness  is  2.5;  8p.gr.  8. 

in  the  waters  of  ChesApeake  bay  are  preferred  It  cleaves  in  3  directions,  2  of  which  are  rect- 

in  their  soft  state,  and  are  regarded  as  great  angular.  It  occurs  in  veins  in  gneiss  with  pyrites 

luxaries.    In  Europe,  where  they  are  also  a  and  galena,  and  has  been  found  at  Arksut,  in 

£ivorite  article  of  food,  they  are  preferred  after  West  Greenland,  and  at  Miask,  in  the  Urals. 

the  new  shell  has  become  hard.  At  the  former  place  it  constitutes  a  mass  80  feet 

CRUYEILHIEB,  Jean,  a  French  physician,  thick  and  800  feet  long,  included  between  layers 

bom  at  Limoges,  Feb.  9, 1791.    He  studied  un-  of  gneiss,  and  associated  with  argentiferous  ga- 

der  Boyer  and  Dupuytren,  was  a  professor  at  lena  and  copper  and  iron  pyrites. — See  a  paper 

Kontpellier,  and  became  attached  to  the  fac-  communicated  to  the  geological  society  by  Mr. 

ulty  of  Paris  in  1825.    In  1826  he  reorganized  J.  W.  Taylor,  1866. 

the  anatomical  sodety,  which  in  1769  had  been  ORYPTO-CALVINISTS,  a  name  given  in 
founded  by  Dupuytren.  The  first  part  of  his  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  century  to  the  favor- 
great  work  on  pathological  anatomy  (completed  ers  of  Calvinism  in  Saxony,  on  account  of  their 
in  1842)  appeared  in  1829.  He  has  also  written  secret  adhesion  to  the  doctrines  of  Geneva, 
on  descriptive  anatomy,  and  on  the  anatomy  ofj  CRYSTAL  PALACE,  the  name  of  the  struo- 
the  nervous  system.  ture  in  which  the  great  exhibition  of  works  of 

CRUVELLI,  SopHiB  (Baboness  Yioieh),  a  industry  of  all  nations  was  held  in  London,  in 
German  vocalist,  bom  in  Bielefeld,  Prussia,  Aug.  1851.    It  was  erected  after  a  design  of  Mr.  (af- 
29, 1880.    Her  family  name  is  Cruwell,  which  terward  Sir)  Joseph  Paxton,  on  Uie  S.  side  of 
she  Italianized  into  Cruvelli.    Her  musical  edu*  Hyde  park,  opposite  Prince's  gate,  and  composed 
cation  was  acquired  in  Paris,  but  she  made  her  mainly  of  glass  and  iron,  with  its  floors  of  wood. 
dilut  upon  the  German  stage,  to  which  her  rep-  Its  length  was  1,851  feet ;  width  in  its  broad- 
utation  was  for  several  years  confined.     She  est  par^  456  feet ;  area,  21  acres.    It  contained 
afterward  sang  in  Milan,  Venice,  and  other  Ital-  illustrations  of  modem  industry  from  about 
ian  cities.    In  1852  she  made  her  first  appear-  17,000  exhibitors,  was  opened  May  1,  1851, 
anoe  in  London  at  the  queen's  theatre,  then  visited  by  over  6.000,000  people,  closed  Oct  11, 
under  the  direction  of  Lumley,  and  was  success-  1851,  and  the  building  taken  down  shortly  after- 
foL    Her  voice,  a  soprano  of  great  strength  and  ward.    A  new  and  permanent  crystal  palace  has 
purity,  her  dramatic  powers,  youth,  beauty,  and  since  been  erected  (opened  June  10, 1854),  at  a 
commanding  person,  created  an  extraordinary  cost  of  about  £1,450,000,  8  m.  from  London, 
^thnsjasm  in  her  favor,  and  both  in  London  on  Penge  hill,  near  Sydenham,  with  splendid 
and  in  Paris,  which  she  visited  in  the  same  year,  gardens  and  waterworks,  and  arrangements  for 
fihe  became  i)erhaps  the  most  nopular  singer  of  musical  and  other  public  entert^nments,  and 
the  day.  The  constant  demands  upon  her  voice  containing,  beside  industrial  exhibitions,  aa  ex- 
were  beginning  to  impair  its  quality,  when  in  the  tensive  museum  of  ancient  and  mediseval  art 
latter  pul  of  1856  she  was  married  to  the  baron  and  of  minerals,  representations  of  antediluvian 
Vigier,  ance  which  time  she  has  not  appeared  animals,  specimens  in  all  branches  of  zoology 
upon  the  stage.    Ahmed  Pasha,  son  of  Menemet  and  botany,  and  other  departments  of  science.— 
Afi,  ktely  left  her  a  fortune  of  1,000,000  francs,  Crystal  palaces,  in  imitation  of  that  of  London, 
and  an  almost  equal  sum  in  diamonds.  and  for  the  same  purpose  of  universal  industrial 

CRUZ,  JvAJs JL  Inez  ds  la,  a  Mexican  poetess,  exhibition,  were  opened  in  New  York,  July  14^ 

hcfTR  near  the  city  of  Mexico  in  1651,  died  April  1853,  in  Munich  in  1854,  and  in  Paris,  May  1, 

17,  1695.    She  was  very  quick  at  acquiring  1855.  The  New  York  crystal  pdaoe  was  situat- 

knowledge,  and  was  able  to  speak  and  write  ed  in  Reservoir  square,  and  designed  by  Messrs. 

Latin  with  fluency.    She  was  only  about  17  Carstensen  and  Gildemeister.    The  main  buUd- 

wfaen  she  resolved  to  become  a  nun,  and  enter-  ing  covered  178,000  square  feet,  galleries  in- 

ed  the  convent  of  St.  Jerome  at  Mexico,  where  eluded,  with  an  additional'  building  of  88,000 

she  remained  nntil  her  death.    During  her  life  square  feet.    It  was  composed  of  45,000  square 

she  vas  called  the  ''  tenth  muse,"  and  in  Spain,  feet  of  glass,  1,200  tons  of  cast  and  800  tons  of 

where  she  is  knovm  as  the  '*nun  of  Mexico,"  wrought  iron,  and  surmounted  by  a  dome.  This 

ber  poems  have  been  very  popular.    Her  writ-  beautiful  stracture  was  destroyed  by  fire,  Oct. 

ings  have  been  collected  in  8  vols.  4to.  5, 1858. 

CRYOLITE  (Gr.  Kpvos,  ice,  and  Xi^or,  stone),  CRYSTALLINE  LENS,  a  lenticular  trans- 
a  mineral  so  named  from  its  fusibility  in  the  parent  body,  placed  between  the  aqueous  and 
flame  of  a  candle.  It  is  a  compound  of  sodium,  vitreous  humors  of  the  vertebrate  eye,  at  about 
finorine,  and  aluminnm,  and  is  usedfor  the  prep-  its  anterior  third ;  it  is  about  4  lines  in  diame- 
aration  of  the  new  metal  aluminum.  Large  ter  and  2  in  thickness  in  man,  and  its  axis  cor- 
quantities  are  imported  into  England  for  this  responds  to  the  centre  of  the  pupil.  The  lens 
purpose  frt>m  Greenland,  where  it  was  discover-  is  flat  in  proportion  to  tiie  density  of  the  me- 
ed by  a  missionary  and  carried  many  years  ago  dium  in  which  the  eye  is  habitually  placed, 
to  Copeidiagen.  It  was  supposed  to  be  sulphate  being  very  flat  in  birds  of  the  highest  flighty  and 
of  barytes,  until  examined  by  Abilgard,  who  very  convex  in  aquatic  mammals  and  diving 
&nnd  it  to  contain  fluoric  acid.  Klaproth  after-  birds ;  in  fishes  it  is  almost  spherical.  This 
wd  detected  soda.  It  is  a  snow-white  min-  most  important  refracting  structure  of  the  eye  is 
era],  partially  transparent,  of  vitreous  lustre  and  imbedded  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  vitreous 
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hnmory  and  is  enclosed  in  a  membranous  eap-  state,  it  would  probably  (as  we  may  infer  from 
sole,  to  which  it  is  prevented  from  adhering  its  compounds)  have  no  rival  among  nature^ 
by  the  ^^  liquid  of  MorgagnL"  Its  structure  is  gems.  Alumina  is  the  constituent  of  the  sap- 
oomplicated,  but  it  consists,  when  fully  formed,  phire  and  ruby,  and  silica  of  quartz  crystals. 
of  fibres  arranged  side  by  side,  and  united  into  Magnesia  also  has  its  lustrous  forms.  The  inet- 
lamin»  b^  serrations  of  their  edges;  the  fibres  als  all  ci-ystalllze.  Silica  and  alumina  combined, 
originate  in  cells ;  the  vessels  are  confined  to  the  along  with  one  or  more  of  the  alkalies  or  earths, 
eaj^e,  and  are  derived  from  the  central  artery  make  a  larse  part  of  the  mineral  ingredients  of 
of  the  retina;  when  hardened  in  spirit,  it  may  be  the  globe,  its  tourmaline,  garnet,  feldspar,  and 
split  into  8  sections,  composed  of  concentric  lami-  many  other  species,  all  splendent  in  tiieir  finw 
nsd ;  it  is  made  up  of  58  parts  of  water,  and  42  per  crystallizations ;  and  limestone,  one  of  H^d  home- 
cent,  of  soluble  albumen ;  the  central  parts  are  Uest  of  all  the  earth's  materials,  as  we  ordinarily 
the  densest,  and  this  property  increases  with  see  it,  occurs  in  a  multitude  of  brilliant  forms, 
age.  Beside  its  refractive  power,  necessary  for  exceeding  in  variety  every  other  mineral  spe- 
distinct  vbion,  it  is  generally  believed  that  a  cies.  The  general  princimes  in  the  science  of 
ohanoe  in  its  place,  by  means  of  the  ciliaiy  crystallography  are  the  fouowing:  I.  A  crystal 
musdfe  and  the  erectile  tissue  of  the  surround-  is  bounded  by  plane  surfsices,  symmetrically  ar- 
ing  ciliary  processes,  is  the  mechanism  by  which  ranged  about  certain  imaginary  lines,  called 
the  eye  is  adapted  to  distinct  vision  at  varying  axes.  II.  A  carjatal  has  an  internal  structure 
distances;  beside  the  anatomical  arrangement  which  is  directly  related  to  the  external  form, 
of  the  parts,  this  view  is  rendered  more  prob-  and  the  axial  lines  or  directions.  This  internal 
able  by  the  development  of  this  muscle  in  jpre-  structure  is  most  obviously  exhibited  in  the 
daceous  birds  which  have  a  great  range  of  vision,  property  called  deavagc  Crystals  having  ^s 
and  by  the  loss  of  this  power  of  adaptation  property  split  or  deave  in  certain  directions^ 
when  the  lens  of  the  human  eye  is  removed  or  either  parallel  to  one  or  more  of  the  axial 
displaced  in  the  operation  for  cataract  For  the  planes^  or  to  diagonals  to  them ;  and  these  di« 
diseases  of  the  lens  and  its  capsule  and  their  rections  are  fix^  in  ^aoh  species.  In  some 
treatment,  tbd  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  cases,  cleavage  may  be  effected  by  the  fingers. 
CUTAKAcr.  as  with  mica  and  gypsum ;  in  others,  by  means  or 
ORYSTALLOGRAPHY,  the  science  of  form  a  hammer  with  or  without  the  aid  of  a  kni£»- 
and  structure  in  the  inorganic  kingdom  of  na-  blade,  as  in  galena,  calcite,  fluor  spar ;  in  others, 
tare.  In  the  organic  kingdoms,  the  animal  and  it  is  indistinguishable,  as  in  quartz  and  ioe. 
vegetable,  each  epecies  has  a  specific  form  and  In  all  species,  whether  there  be  cleavage  or  not^ 
structure  evolved  from  the  germ  according  to  a  crystals  often  show  a  regular  internal  stractnro 
law  of  development  or  growth..  In  the  inor*  through  the  arrangement  of  impurities,  or  by 
ganic  kingdom  also,  which  includes  all  inorganic  internal  lines,  striationa,  or  impetfections ;  and, 
substances,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  a  spe-  when  there  has  been  a  partial  solution  or  ero- 
cifio  form  and  structure  belong  to  each  specioa,  sion  of  the  crystal,  there  is  often  a  developm^it 
imd  the  facts  and  principles  mvolved  tnerein  of  new  lines  and  planes,  indicating  that  the  gen- 
constitute  the  science  of  crystallography.  The  eral  ^mmetry  of  tiie  exterior  belongs  to  the 
forms  are  called  crystals;  so  that  animials,  plants,  whole  interim,  m.  The  various  forms  of  orys- 
and  crystals  are  the  8  kinds  of  structures  char  tals  belong  mathematically  to  6  s^tems  of 
acterizing  species  in  nature.  As  the  qualities  crystallization :  the  monometrio,  dimetric,  tri- 
of  crystals  oepend  directly  on  the  forces  of  the  metric,  monoclinic,  triclinlc,  and  hexagonal, 
nltimate  molecules  or  particles  of  matter,  crys^  The  greater  part  of  the  crystalline  forms  may 
tallography  is  one  of  the  fundamental  depart-  be  regarded  as  based  on  4-Bided  prisms,  square, 
fiients  of  molecular  physics,  and  that  particular  rectangular,  rhombic,  or  rhomboidal  in  base ; 
branch  which  includes  cohesive  attraction.  Co-  and  the  rest,  on  the  regular  6-sided  prism, 
hesive  attraction  in  solidification  is  nothing  but  The  4-sided  prisms  are  either  right  prisms  (erect) 
crystallogenic  attraction,  for  all  solidification  in  or  oblique  (inclined).  Any  sudi  4-sided  prism 
Inorganic  nature  is  crystallization.  The  soUdi-  may  have  8  fundamental  axes  crossing  at  tho 
ficationof  water,  making  ice,  is  a  turning  it  into  centre,  1  vertical  axis  connecting  the  centres 
a  mass  of  crystals ;  and  the  word  crystal  is  ap-  of  tiie  opposite  bases,  and  2  lateral,  connecting 
propriately  derived  fi*om  the  Greek  upwrraKkw^  the  centres  of  either  the  opposite  lateral  fiioea, 
ice.  The  solidification  of  the  vapors  of  the  at-  or  the  opposite  lateral  edges.  The  6-sided 
mosphere  fills  the  air  with  snow-fiakes,  which  prism  is  right,  and  has  4  axes,  1  vertical  and 
are  congeries  of  crystals  or  crystalline  grains.  8  lateral  In  the  right  4-nded  prisma,  the  in- 
Solid  lava,  granitet  marble,  iron,  ^rmaceti,  tersections  of  the  axes  are  all  at  right  an^es  ; 
and  indeed  all  the  solid  materials  of  the  inor-  in  the  oUique,  one  or  all  of  them  are  ohJique 
ganic  globe,  are  crystalline  in  grain;  so  that  angles.  A.  Right  or  ortbometrio  systems.  1. 
there  is  no  exaggeration  in  the  statement  that  lilonometric  system  :  the  8  axes  equal,  and  thna 
the  earth  has  crystal  foundations.  The  ele-  of  one  kind.  The  system  is  named  from  the 
ments  and  their  inorganic  compounds  are,  in  Greek  futvot^  one,  and  furpw^  measure.  The 
their  perfection,  crystals.  Carbon  crystallized  cube,  for  example,  has  8  equal  axes  with  rect*- 
is  the  diamond.  Boron  is  little  less  brilliant  or  angular  intersections ;  the  axes  connect  the 
hard ;  and  could  we  reduce  oxygen  to  the  solid  centres  of  the  oi^)06ite  faces.    The  regular  oc- 
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tahedron,  rbombio  dodecahedron,  and  tetrahe*-  oppotnte  lateral  &oe8  or  edges.  Examples:  beryl 

dn>D,  are  other  solids  of  this  system.    The  oo-  or  emerald,  apatite.      Beside  the  hexagonal 

tahedron  is  contained  nnder  8  eqnal  equilateral  prism,  the  system  includes  the  rhombohedron 

triangles,  and  is  like  two  4-sided  pyi-amids  placed  and  its  derivative  forms,  inasmncb  as  the  sym- 

base  to  base.    The  lines  connecting  the  apices  metry  of  these  forms  is  hexi^nal.    The  rhom^ 

of  the  solid  angles  are  the  axes;  as  in  the  cube,  bobedron  is  a  solid,  bonnded  like  the  cabe  by 

they  are  8  in  nnmber,  equal  in  length,  and  rect^  6  eqnal  faces  equally  inclined  to  one  anotlieiv 

angnlar  in  their  intersections.     The  rhombic  bnt  those  faces  are  rhombic,  and  the  inclinations 

dodecahedron  is  contained  under  12  equal  rhom-  are  oblique.  The  relations  of  the  rhombohedron 

bic  fiioes,  and  is  an  equilateral  solid  like  the  cube  may  be  explained  by  comparison  with  a  cube, 

and  octahedron.    Au  the  f^rms  of  the  mono-  If  a  cube  be  placed  on  one  solid  angle,  with  the 

metric  system  are  thus  equilateral,  and  every  diagonal  from  that  angle  to  the  opposite  solid 

way  symmetrical.    "So  one  of  the  axes  is  dis-  an^e  vertical,  it  will  have  S  edges  and  8  faces 

Anguished  as  the  verticaL    Examples:  garnet,  meeting  at  the  top  angle,  and  as  many  edges 

diamond,  0>ld,  lead,  alum.  2.  Dimetric  system :  and  faces,  alternate  in  position,  meeting  at  the 

the  verticiu  axis  unequal  to  the  lateral,  and  the  opposite  angle  below;  while  the  remaining  5 

lateral  eqnal ;  the  axes  thus  of  2  kinds.    The  edges  will  form  a  zigzag  around  the  vertical 

dimetric  crystem  is  named  from  the  Greek  dc$^  diagonal ;  these  9  edges  might  be  called  the 

twice,  and  turpopj  measure.    Hie  square  prism  lat^^   edges,  and  the  others  the  te^minaL 

Is  an  example.    As  the  base  is  a  square,  the  The  cube,  in  this  position,  is  in  fiK^t  a  rhombo- 

lateral  axes,  whether  connecting  the  centres  of  hedron  of  90°.    If  the  cube  were  elastic,  so  that 

oppoate  lateral  faces  or  edges,  are  equal ;  while  the  angles  could  be  varied,  a  little  pressuro 

the  vertical  may  be  of  any  length,  longer  or  would  make  it  a  rhombohedron  of  an  angle 

disrter  than  the  lateral    Under  this  system,  greater  than  90°,  that  is,  an  obtuse  rhombohe^ 

there  are  square  octahedrons,  equilateral  S-sided  dron ;  or  by  drawing  it  out,  it  would  become  a 

prisms,  and  8-8ided  double  pyramids,  beside  rhombohecfron  of  an  angle  less  than  90°,  or  an 

other  forms.    Examples:  idocrase,  zircon,  tin.  acute  rhombohedron.    The  diagonal  here  taken 

8.  Trimetric  system :  the  vertical  axis  unequal  as  the  vertical  axis,  is  the  tme  vertical  axis  of 

to  the  lateral,  and  the  lateral  also  unequal,  or,  the  rhombohedron ;  and  as  there  are  6  lateral 

in  other  words,  the  3  unequal.    The  trimetric  edges  situated  symmetrically  around  it,  there 

system  is  named  from  the  Greek  rpir,  8  times^  are  3  lateral  axes  crossing  at  an^es  of  60^, 

uid  fftrpwy  measure.    In  the  rectangular  prism  as  in  the  regular  hexagonal  prism.    Examples : 

(ari^t  prism  with  a  rectangular  base),  the  8  calcite,  sapphire,  quartz.  IV.  The  relative  values 

axes  are  lines  connecting  the  centres  of  opposite  of  the  axes  in  any  species  are  constant.    In  the 

&oes^  and  are  unequal.    In  the  right  rhombic  monometric  system,  the  axes  are  equal,  and  the 

prism  the  vertical  axis  connects  the  centres  of  axial  ratio  is,  therefore,  that  of  unity.    Galling 

ihe  bases,  and  the  lateral,  the  centres  of  the  op-  the  3  axes  a,  h^  0,  it  is  in  all  monometric  spe^ 

podte  lateral  edges.    They  have  the  same  rela*  cies  0:5:6  =  1:1:1.  In  the  dimetric  system 

tions  as  in  the  rectangular  prism ;  that  is,  they  the  verticd  axis  (a)  is  unequal  to  the  2  lateral 

are  rectangular  in  their  intersections  and  une-  (5,  c),    Otdling  the  lateral  1,  the  vertical  may 

qual.     Of  the  2  lateral  axes  in  this  system,  the  be  of  any  length  greater  or  less  than  1 ;  and 

longer  is  called  the  macrodiagonaf,  and  the  whatever  the  value,  it  is  constant  for  the  spe- 

shorter  the  brachydiagonal.  Examples :  sulphur,  cies.    Thus  in  zircon,  the  value  of  a  is  0.6407, 

heavy  spar,  epeom  salt,  topaz.    B.  Oblique  or  and  the  axial  ratio  is  a  :  5 :  «  ^  0.6407  :  1 : 1. 

dinometric  systems.  4.  Konoclinic  system :  one  In  calomel,  the  ratio  is  1.232 :  1 : 1.    In  the  tri- 

only  of  the  intersections  oblique.  This  system  is  metric  system,  the  3  axes  are  unequal,  but  the 

named  fh>m  the  Greek  iwposy  one,  and  j^cmo,  to  ratio  is  constant  for  each  species,  as  in  the  di- 

indine.  If  we  take  a  model  with  8  unequal  axes  metric.    Taking  the  shorter  lateral  axis  (b)  to 

arranged  as  in  the  trimetric  system,  and  then  unity,  the  ratio  fbr  sulphur  is  a :  5 :  e  s  2.344: 

make  the  vertical  axis  oblique  to  one  of  the  1  :  1.23;  for  heavy  spar,  1.6107  :  1  :  1.2276. 

lateral,  we  change  the  tfystem  into  the  mono-  In  the  monoclinic  system,  the  obliquity  of  the 

dinic     While  the  risht  rhombic  prism  bdongs  prism  is  a  constant,  as  well  as  the  relative  values 

to  the  former,  the  oblique  rhombic  prism,  and  of  the  axes.    In  glauber  salt,  this  inclination  is 

other  related  forms,  belong  to  the  letter.    Ex*  72°  15',  and  the  ratio  of  the  axes  is  a:  h:  ess 

amples :  borax,  ^uber  salt,  sugar,  pyroxene.  1.1089  : 1 :  0.8962.    In  the  hexagonal  system, 

5.  Triolinic  system :  all  the  8  intersections  ob-  as  in  the  dimetric,  the  vertical  (a)  is  the  vaty- 

liqoe.    The  system  is  named  from  rptr,  8  times,  ing  axis ;  but  its  value  is  constant  for  each  spe-- 

and  Kktpm,  to  incline.    The  forms  are  oblique  cies.    In  quartz,  a:h:c:dss  1.0999 : 1 : 1 : 1 ;  in 

prisms  contdned  under  rhoinboidal  faces.    The  calcite,  0.8543  : 1 : 1 :  1.    In  other  words,  tak- 

axes,  whether  connecting  the  centres  of  opposite  ing  the  lateral  axes  at  unity,  the  vertical  (a)  in 

faces  or  of  opposite  edces,  are  unequal,  and  all  calcite  is   0.8543.    Orystaliography  owes  its 

the  intersections  are  oblique.  Examples :  blue  mathematical  basis  to  this  law.    The  constancy 

vitriol,  axinite.     0.  The  axes  4  in  number.    6.  of  angle  for  each  species,  stated  in  §  II.,  is  here 

Hexagonal  system.    In  the  regular  hexagonal  involved.    Y.  Each  species,  while  having  a  coi> 

prism,  the  vertical  axis  connects  the  centres  of  stant  axial  ratio,  may  still  crystallize  in  a  variety 

the  bases,  and  the  8  lateral,  the  centres  of  the  of  forms.    Thus  the  diamond,  which  is  mono- 
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metric,  oocnrs  in  octahedrons,  in  dodecahe-  one  end  of  the  crystal  differ  from  those  at  the 

drons,  and  in  solids  like  octahedrons,  hut  hav-  other ;  and  in  pyrites,  in  which  on  each  edge 

ing  low  pyramids  of  8  or  6  faces  in  pUioe  of  there  is  only  one  plane  ontof  a  pair  of  hevellmg 

each  octahedral  face  (called  tris-octahedrons  planes.    All  snc^  forms  are  said  to  he  hemihe- 

and   hez-octahedrons),  and   in  varions   com-  anl  (Gr.  ^/juav,  half^  and  idpa,  face),  while 

hinations  of  these  forms.     Bo  dimetrio  spe-  the  former  are  said  to  he  holohedrd  (from 

des,  as  idocrase,  may  occur  in  simple  square  Aor,  all,  and  ^dpa^.    Many  hemihedral  cry^ 

prisms,  or  in  square  prisms  with  me  lateral  tals,  when  nndergomg  a  change  of  temperatiue, 

edges  trmicated  or  hevelled,  or  with  different  have  opposite  electric  poles  developed  in  tiie 

pl^es  on  the  hasal  edges  or  angles,  or  in  8-sided  parts  dissimilarly  modified.  VII.  The  derivadva 

prisms,  or  in  square  octahedrons,  &c.    In  the  forms,  under  any  species,  are  related  to  one  an- 

species  calcite,  the  numher  of  derivative  forms  other  hy  simple  multiples  of  the  axial  ratios, 

amounts  to  several  hundreds.    This  simple  fact  In  calcite,  the  fundamental  rhomhohedron  has 

shows  that  while  cohesive  attraction  in  caldte,  the  axial  ratio  Just  mentioned,  0.8548  : 1,  that 

for  exampl€L  sometimes  produces  the  fundamen-  is,  a  =  0.8548.    There  are  a  numher  of  deriva- 

tal  rhombonedron,  it  may  undergo  changes  of  tiverhombohedrons  among  the  crystalline  forms 

condition  so  as  to  produce  other  forms,  and  as  of  this  species;  one  has  the  vertical  axis  ia; 

many  such  changes  as  are  necessary  to  give  rise  another  ia ;  others  {a^  )a,  2a,  8a,  4a,  ana 

to  all  the  various  occurring  forms  of  the  species,  so  on,  hy  simple  multiples  of  the  vertical  axis 

with  only  this  limitation,  that  they  are  all  based  of  the  fundamenlal  form.    8o  in  zircon,  of  the 

on  the  fundamental  axial  ratio,  0.8648  : 1.   YL  dimetrio  svstem,  while  a  (vertical  axis)=:0.6407, 

In  all  cases  of  derivative  or  secondary  forms,  the  lateral  being  unity,  there  is  one  derivative 

either  (1)  all  similar  parts  (parts  simUarly  placed  octidiedron  with  the  axes  a  :  1  :  1;  another, 

with  reference  to  the  axes)  are  modified  alike,  2a  :  1 : 1 ;  another,  8a :  1 : 1 ;  and  there  8Xf  8 

or  (2)  only  haU^  alternate  in  position,  are  modi-  other  forms  (8-sided  pyramids)  whose  axes  are 

fied  alike.    This  law  may  be  explained  hy  refer*  severally  8a :  8  : 1 ;  4a  :  4  :  1 ;  5a  :  5  :  1 ;  or 

ence  to  a  square  prism.    In  this  prism  there  are  writing  out  the  value  of  a,  they  are  1.9221 :  8  : 

2setsof  edges,  the  basal  and  lateral;  the2sets  1;  2.5628:4:1;  8.2085:5:1.    Itisobvions 

are  unlike,  that  is,  are  unequal,  and  included  hy  that  if  an  octahedron  of  zircon  have  the  vertical 

different   planes.    One  set  may  therefore  be  axis  2a  (or  the  whole  ratio,  2a :  1 : 1),  its  interfa- 

modified  by  planes  when  the  other  is  not ;  more-  cial  angles  may  be  calculated,  the  value  of  a  h^ 

over,  when  one  basal  edge  has  a  plane  on  it,  all  ing  known  =  0.6407.    The  calculation  is  sim- 

the  otiiiers  will  have  the  same  plane,  that  is,  a  pier  still,  provided  the  basal  angle  of  the  pyra- 

plane  inclined  at  the  same  an^e  to  the  base;  mid,  a  :  1  :  1,  be  known;  for  me  tangents  ofj 

or  if  one  has  a  dozen  different  planes,  aU  the  half  the  basal  angles  will  vary  as  the  vertical 

others  will  have  the  same  dozen.    Again,  if  a  axes,  or,  in  this'case,  will  be  as  1 :  2.    Moreover, 

lateral  edge  is  replaced  by  one  plane,  that  plane  if  the  angles  of  the  octahedron,  a :  1 : 1,  be 

will  be  equally  inclined  to  the  lateral  planes,  known  from  measurement,  the  value  of  the  furis 

because  those  planes  (or,  what  is  eauivalent,  a  may  be  thence  calculated.     The  derivative 

the  lateral  axes;  are  equal ;  and  in  addition,  all  forms  thus  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  dimensions 

the  lateral  edges  will  have  the  same  plane.    In  of  the  axes  of  crystals.    Orystals  are  often  much 

a  cube,  the  12  edges  are  all  equal  and  similar;  distorted,  and  cubes  are  thus  changed  to  square 

and  hence,  if  one  of  them  has  a  plane  on  it,  prisms,  rectangular  prisms,  and  other  forms ; 

there  will  be  a  similar  plane  on  each  of  the  12,  and  prismatic  and  octahedral  crystals  are  liable 

Hence,  we  may  distinguish  a  cube,  modified  to  ninilar  distortions.    But  the  distortions  sel- 

on  the  edges,  however  much  it  may  be  distorted,  dom  affect  the  angles.    These  foots  still  further 

by  finding  the  same  planes  on  all  the  12  edges  illustrate  the  matiiematical  basis  of  crystaUogra^' 

df  the  solid.    The  8  angles  of  a  cube  are  similar,  phy.    They  also  show  that  the  modifications 

and  hence  they  will  all  have  similar  modifica*  which  cohesive  attraction  (or,  what  is  the  same, 

tions:    This  remark  applies  also  to  tiie  8  angles  crystallogenic  attraction)  undergoes  in  order  to 

of  a  square  prism.    The  square  prism  and  cube  produce  the  various  derivative  forms  of  any 

differ  m  this,  that  in  the  cube,  when  there  is  one  substance,  take  place  according  to  a  law  of  sim- 

I)lane  on  each  angle,  that  plane  will  incline  eaual-  pie  ratios.    YIII.  The  physiod  characters  of 

y  to  each  of  the  8  faces  a4)oining,  because  mese  crystals  have  a  direct  relation  to  the  forms 

faces  are  equal ;  while  in  the  square  prism,  the  and  axes.    Cleavage,  hardness,  color,  elasticity, 

plane  will  incline  equally  to  the  2  lateral  planes  expansibility,  and  conduction^  of  ^  heat,  differ 

and  at  a  different  angle  to  the  base.    This  gen-  in  the  direction  of  different  axial  lines,  and  are 

eral  law,  *^  similar  parts  similarly  modified,''  is  alike  ip  the  direction  of  like  axes.    The  differ^ 

in  accordance  with  what  complete  symmetry  ence  of  color  between  light  transmitted  along 

would  require.    The  exception  mentioned,  of  the  vertical  and  lateral  axes  of  a  prism  is  often 

half  the  parts  modified  without  the  other  half,  very  marked,  and  the  name  dichroism  (6r.  lUsj 

is  exemplified  in  boracite,  in  which  half  of  the  twice,  XP*^  color),  or  the  more  general  term 

8  solid  angles  of  the  cube  have  planes  unlike  pleochroism,  is  applied  to  the  property.    The 

those  of  the  other  half-— a  mode  of  modification  hardness  often  differs  sensibly  on  the  terminal 

that  gives  rise  to  the  tetrahedron  and  related  and  lateral  planes  of  a  prism,  and  also,  though 

forms ;  in  tourmaline,  in  which  the  planes  at  less   sensibly,   in   other   different   directions. 
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DL  The  angles  of  the  crystals  of  a  species,  areveraedlayer  is  added  to  either  snr&ce;  then 
thoagh  essentially  constant,  are  subject  to  smali  another  like  ^e  first  plate ;  then  another  re- 
variations.  The  unequal  expansion  of  inequiaz-  yersed ;  and  so  on,  until  the  crystal  consists  of  a 
ial  crystals  along  different  asdal  directions,  allud-  large  number  of  lamellss,  the  alternate  of  them 
ed  to  under  the  last  head,  occasions  a  change  of  reversed  in  position,  yet  all  as  solidly  united  us 
angle  with  a  change  of  temperature ;  other  if  a  simple  crystal.  Such  a  kind  of  composition 
soull  variations  arise  from  impurities,  or  iso-  may  be  indicated  on  the  surface  in  a  series  of 
morphous  substitutions,  or  irregularities  of  crys-  fine  striations  or  furrows,  each  due  to  a  new 
tallization.  There  are  also  many  instances  of  plane  of  composition;  and  they  are  frequently 
carved  crystallizations  which  are  exceptions  to  so  fine  as  to  be  detected  only  by  means  of  a 
the  general  rule.  A  familiar  example  of  curv-  magnifying  glass.  This  mode  of  twio  is  addl- 
ing forms  is  afforded  by  ice  or  frost  as  it  covers  tional  proof  of  the  polarity  of  the  crystallogeDio 
vmdows  and  pavements.  Diamonds  have  usu-  molecule.  If  there  were  not  some  inherent 
ally  convex  instead  of  plane  faces.  Rhombohe-  difference  in  the  extremities  or  opposite  sides 
drona  of  dolomite  and  spfMiiic  iron  often  have  of  the  molecules  or  their  axes,  which  is  equiva- 
a  curving  twist ;  half  the  fjEU)es  are  concave  and  lent  to  polarity,  there  could  not  be  this  series 
those  opposite  convex.  Other  imperfections  of  reversions  during  the  formation  of  the  crys- 
ariae  from  an  osdUating  tendency  to  the  forma-  tal.  External  electric  or  other  influence  may 
tkm  of  2  planes,  ending  in  making  a  striated  be  the  cause  of  the  reversion.  XI.  While  sim- 
carving  sonfoce.  Thus  9-sided  prisms  of  tour-  pie  and  twin  crystals  form  when  circumstances 
maline  are  reduced  to  S-sided  prisms  with  the  are  favorable,  in  other  cases  the  solidifying 
&C68  convex.  X.  While  simple  crystals  are  material  becomes  an  aggregate  of  crystalline 
the  normal  result  in  crystidlization,  twins  or  particles.  Regular  crystals  often  require  for 
compound  crystals  are  sometimes  formed.  The  their  formation  the  nicest  adjustment  of  circum- 
6-rayed  stars  of  snow  and  the  arrow-head  forms  stances  as  to  supply  of  material,  temperature, 
of  gypsum  are  examples  of  compound  crystals,  rate  of  cooling  or  evaporation,  &c. ;  and  hence 
Id  the  stars  of  snow  there  are  8  crystals  cross-  imperfect  crystallizations  are  far  the  most  com- 
ing at  middle;  in  the  arrow-shaped  crystal  of  mon  in  nature.  A  weak  solution  spread  over 
gypsum,  2  crystals  are  united  so  as  to  form  a  a  surface  may  produce  a  deposit  of  minute  crys- 
regular  twin.  Many  of  these  twin  crystals  may  tals,  which,  if  the  solution  continues  to  be  grad- 
be  imitated  by  cutting  a  model  of  an  oblique  ually  supplied,  will  slowly  lengthen,  and  pro- 
prism  in  two  vertically  through  the  middle,  and  dace  a  fibrous  or  columnar  structure.  In  other 
then  inverting  one  part  on  the  other  and  uniting  cases,  whether  crystallization  take  place  from 
again  the  cut  sur&ces.  In  such  a  twin,  the  top  of  solution  or  fusion  or  otherwise,  the  result  is 
one  half  of  the  crystal  is  really  at  the  bottom,  and  only  a  confused  aggregate  of  grains,  or  the 
the  bottom  of  the  same  half  at  the  top.  To  ex-  granular  structure.  IJnder  these  circumstances, 
plain  its  formation,  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  ibe  tendency  in  force  to  exert  influence  radially 
that  "the  nucleal  or  first  particle  of  the  crystal  from  any  centre  where  it  is  developed  or  begins 
was  a  doable  molecule  made  up  of  2  moleculesi  action,  often  leads  to  concentric  or  radiated 
in  which  one  was  thus  inverted  on  the  other,  aggregations,  or  concretions.  The  point  which 
Soch  twins,  as  well  as  other  facta,  prove  that  fir^  commences  to  solidify,  or  else  a  foreign 
moleeoles  have  a  top  and  bottom,  or,  in  more  body,  as  a  fragment  of  wood  or  a  shell,  be- 
correct  language,  polarity,  one  end  being  posi-  comes  such  a  centre;  and  aggregation  goes  on 
tive  and  the  other  negative,  this  being  the  only  around  it  until  the  concretion  has  reached  its 
kind  of  distinction  of  top  and  bottom  which  we  limits.  Basalt  and  trap  rocks  which  have  been 
can  suppose.  Axial  lines  or  directions  of  at-  formed  from  fusion  are  often  divided  into  col- 
traction  are  in  fiict  necessarily  polar,  if  it  be  umns,  and  the  columns  have  concave  and  con- 
trae,  aa  is  supposed,  that  molecular  force  of  vex  surfaces  at  the  joints  or  cross  fractures, 
whatever  kind  is  polar.  In  Uie  case  of  the  proving  that  they  are  concretionary  in  origin. 
compound  crystal  of  snow,  the  nucleal  particle  The  centre  or  axis  of  each  column  is  the  centre 
most  haTc  consisted  of  8  or  6  molecules  com-  of  the  concretionary  structure,  and  therefore  it 
bined.  Those  prismatic  substances  are  com-  was  the  position  of  the  first  solidifying  points 
pounded  in  this  way  wluch  have  the  angles  ai  in  the  cooling  mass.  The  distance  therefore 
the  prism  near  60^  and  120°,  and  for  the  reason  between  the  initial  solidifying  points  determines 
that  8  times  120%  or  0  times  60°,  equal  860°,  or  in  any  case  the  size  of  the  columns ;  and  as  the 
the  complete  circle.  In  a  case  where  this  angle  columns  are  larger,  the  thicker  the  cooling 
is  nearly  |  of  860°  (as  in  marcasite),  the  twins  mass,  the  distance  is  greater,  the  slower  the 
consist  of  6  uaited  crystals.  In  compound  crys-  cooling.  The  cracks  separating  the  columns  are 
tals  of  another  kind,  the  composition  is  pro-  suppo^  to  be  owing  to  contraction  on  cooling, 
dooed  after  the  crystal  has  begun  to  form,  in-  XIL  The  system  of  crystallization  of  a  given 
stead  of  in  the  first  or  nucleal  particle.  A  substance  sometimes  undergoes  a  total  change, 
prism,  as  in  rutile,  after  elongating  for  a  while,  owing  to  external  causes.  Oarbonate  of  lime 
takes  a  sadden  bend  at  eacm  extremity  at  a  ordii^rily  crystallizes  in  rhombohedrons,  and  is 
particular  angle,  depending  on  the  values  of  the  then  called  calcite ;  but  in  certain  cases  it 
axes.  In  another  case,  as  albite,  which  is  tri-  crystallizes  in  trimetrio  prisms,  and  it  is  then 
dinic,  a  fiat  prism  begins  as  a  tlun  plate;  then  called  aragonite.     The  aragonite  appears  to 
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form  when  the  soliiti<m  has  a  higher  than  the  the  crystals  of  any  sahstanoe  someHmea  depend 

ordinary  temperature.    This  property  of  pre*  on  the  nature  of  the  aolntion  depositing  the 

senting  two  independent  forms  is  called  dimor-  orystols,  and  sometimes  on  wider  terrwtrial 

phism.    Beside  difference  of  form,  there  is  in  conditions.     Common  salt,  crystallizing  from 

all  such  cases  a  difference  of  hardneas  and  pare  water,  dmost  invariahly  takes  a  eubio 

specific  gpravity.     Carbon  crystallizes  in  one  form ;  bat  if  borado  acid  is  present,  the  erya- 

set  of  forms,  which  are  monometric,  in  the  tals  are  cubes  with  tnmcated  angles;  or  if  the 

diamond,  and  in  another,  hexagonal,  in  gra-  solution  contains  urea,  Ihe  crystds  are  octahe- 

phite.    Glass  and  stone  are  dimorphous  states  drons.    Carbonate  of  copper,  in  coarse  of  depo- 

of  the  same  substance,  and  the  former  may  sition,  has  been  obserred  to  change  the  form 

be  changed  into  the  latter  by  slow  oodiog. —  of  the  crystals  on  the  addition  of  a  Utde  ammo- 

Modes  of  eryatallkatum.     Crystallization  re-  nia,  and  again  to  a  atill  differrat  form  on  add- 

quires  freedom  of  movement  among  the  par-  ing  sulphuric  add.     Sal  ammoniac  ordinarily 

tides  engaged  in  the  process.     It  may  take  crystallizes  in  octahedrons;   but  if  area  be 

place :    1.    From   solution,  where  a   eplvent  present,  it  forms  cubes.     A  floating  crystal 

serTes  to  disunite  the  molecules  of  a  solid,  and  forming  in  a  solution  has  been  seen  to  assume 

give  them  the  free  movement  required.    The  secondary  planes  on  becoming  attached  to  the 

crystallization  of  sugar  or  alum  from  a  conoen-  aides  of  the  vesseL    There  are  many  examples 

trated  solution  is  an  example  of  this  method,  where  a  substance,  as  odcite,  for  a  time  crys- 

The  alum  solndon  is  dmply  set  away  to  cool,  tallized  under  one  form,  and  afterward  be- 

and  the  crystals  slowly  form  and  cover  any  ob-  gan  a  new  form  aroand  or  on  top  of  the  fir^ 

Ject  that  may  be  placed  in  the  solution.    With  At  Bristol,  Conn.,  d^ded  prisms  of  caldte  have 

many  solutions  evaporation  cautiously  carried  on  been  found  surmounted  by  short,  flattened  oal- 

will  throw  down  a  crop  of  crystals.    Sea  water,  dte  crystals  of  the  variety  called  nail*head  spar, 

on  slow  evaporation,  first  deposits  gypsum,  af-  AtWheatley's  mine,  Pho»nixville,Penn.,  the  same 

terward  common  salt,  and  then  its  magnesian  species,  under  the  form  of  the  scalenohedron. 

salts.    2.  From  a  state  of  fusion  or  of  vapor,  has  been  found  covered  and  altered  to  a  landed 

Heat  in  this  case  is  the  dissevering  agent,  and  prism.    Such  facta  prove  some  change,  and 

the  removal  of  heat  permits  resolidification.  probably  a  change  in  the  nature  of  the  solution 

Thus  water  becomes  ice,  and  aqueous  vapor  supplying  the  carbonate  of  lime,  the  ingredient 

enow;  and  melted  lead,  sulphur,  and  otner  ofoalcite.    In  nature  the  crystals  of  a  substance 

substances,  may  come  out  in  perfect  crystals.,  over  a  wide  region  are  oitea  identical  in  form. 

If  a  mass  of  melted  sulphur,  or  of  bismuth,  af-  The  calcite  of  the  Niagara  limestone  at  Lodc- 

ter  it  has  crusted  over,  be  tipped  and  the  inte-  port,  N.  T.,  in  all  cases  has  the  form  called 

rior  run  out,  the  cavity  within  will  be  found  dog-tooth  spar,  or  the  scalenohedron ;  that  of 

lined  with  crvstals:    Camphor,  when  sublimed  Booneville,  N.  T.,  the  form  of  short  hexagonal 

by  a  ffentle  heat,  condenses  again  in  ddicate  prisms;  that  of  the  Bossie  lead  mine,  a  combi- 

cr^stallizations.    8.  From  long  continued  heat  nation  of  ol^er  more  complex  forms.    This  is  a 

without  fusion.    The  heat  used  for  tempering  general  fact  with  regard  to  the  crystaUizationa 

steel  is  far  short  of  fusion,  and  yet  it  allows  of  in  rocks.     In  massive  aggregate  crystalline 

a  change  in  the  size  of  the  grains  throughout  rooks  there  is  a  tendency  to  parallelism  in 

the  mass.    Heat  has  crystallized  beds  of  earthy  the  cry^»la,  and  hence,  at  a  granite  quarry, 

sediment,  and  thus  changed  them  into  gndss  it  is  easier  to  split  the  granite  in  one  direo- 

and  mica  schist  without  nising  the  rocks;  and  tion  than  in  others,  owin^  to  an  approximate 

there  is  reason  to  believe  that  even  alowde-  parallelism  in  the  cleavage  planes  of  the  feldspar, 

gree  of  heat  long  continued  is  sufficient  for  To  obtain  large  crystals  artifidaUy  from  sola- 

tiiese  results.    By  this  means  statuary  marble,  tions,  a  huve  supply  of  material  is  of  course  ne- 

one  of  the  earth^s  crystalline  rocks,  has  been  cessary.    The  most  successful  mode  is  to  select 

made  out  of  fossiliferous  limestones.    The  white  certain  of  the  best  crystals  that  have  begun  to 

marble  of  Berkshire,  Mass.,  is  of  the  same  for-  form,  and  supply  them  from  time  to  time  with 

mation  with  the  Trenton  limestone,  a  rock  full  new  portions  of  the  solution.    They  will  thus 

of  fossils,  in  central  New  York  and  elsewhere,  continue  to  enlarge,  the  crystallizing  material 

Such  altered  rocks  are  termed  in  geology  meta-  tending  to  aggregate  about  the  ready  formed 

morphic  rocks.    Nearly  all  the  gems,  and  far  crystals  rather  than  commence  a'  new  crop, 

the  larger  part  of  the  crystalline  rocks  of  the  Cavities  in  rocks   sometimes  contain  a  vast 

world,  were  crystallized  by  some  metamorphic  amount  of  large  crystals.    At  Zinken  in  €tor- 

process.    Long  continued  vibration  is  known  to  many,  a  single  cavity  was  opened  last  century 

change  the  crvstalline  texture  of  iron,  making  which  afforded  1,000  cwt.  of  quartz  crystals, 

axles  of  wheels  coarse-grained  and  brittle.    In  one  of  which  weighed  800  lbs.    In  all  such 

vibration  there  is  some  heat  devdoped,  and  cases  the  supply  of  material  was  gradoally  in- 

this  may  aid  in  the  process.    4.  From  any  cir-  troduced ;  for  so  littie  silica  is  taken  up  bv  al- 

eumstances  that  favor  the  combination  of  the  kaline  waters  that  the  solution  of  silica  filling 

dements  of  a  compound.    Crystallizations  often  the  cavity  at  any  one  time  could  make  but  a 

take  place  at  the  moment  of  tiie  combination. —  tbin  lining  over  its  interior.     When  water 

Origin  of  the  mod^lcatioiu  of  eryttaU.     The  freezes,  there  is  at  first  a  sheet  of  ice  made  by 

particular  modifications  of  form  presented  by  the  shooting  of  prisms  over  its  surface.    After 
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thia»  as  the  cold  conthraes,  the  orast  hioreases  CSOEONAI,  Yrriz  Mihalt,  a  Hnngarian 

in  thickness  by  gradual  additions  to  the  under  poet,  born  at  Debrecnn,  No7.  IT,  1773,  died 

soifaoe,  thereby  causing  an  elongation  of  pris-  Jan.  28,  1805.    He  was  educated  at  the  college 

xnatlc  cryatidlizationa  downward.    The  body  of  of  his  native  town,  and  appointed  professor  of 

the  ice  la  conseqaently  oolmnnarj  althongh  not  *  classical  literature  there  in  1795.    He  was  soon, 

distinctly  so  when  examined  in  its  firm  state,  however,  expelled  from  this  situation  on  account 

In  the  melting  of  the  ice  of  some  lakes  in  spring,  of  his  irregularities.    He  then  commenced  the 

as  has  been  observed  tX  Lake  Ohamplain,  this  study  of  the  law,  which  he  soon  gave  up,  and 

oolamnar  straetiire  usually  becomes  apparent;  during  the  rest  of  his  life  had  no  reguhur  em- 

and  it  is  sometimes  so  dedded,  that  when  the  ployment.    His  works,  principally  love  poems 

ice  is  even  a  foot  thick  and  strong  enough  to  and  pieces  of  a  light  and  lively  character,  have 

beur  a  horse  and  sleigh,  the  horse^s  foot  will  been  published  in  numerous  editions. 

oceaslcHiaDy  strike  through,  driving  down  a  OSOMA  DE  KObOS  (EObOsi),  Slin>0B,  a 

portion  of  ihe  half-xmited  columnar  mass,  which  celebrated  traveller  and  Thibetan  scholar,  bom 

may  rise  again  to  refill  the  place  as  the  foot  is  at  KOrds,  in  Transylvania,  about  1790,  died  at 

wididrawn.    When  in  this  condition,  a  gale  at  Daxjeelinff  in  India,  April  11, 1842.    Of  a  noble 

night  sometimes  leads  to  a  disappearance  of  all  but  poor  ramily,  he  stuped  gratis  at  the  school 

tiie  ice  before  morning.    A  fact  like  this  Ulus-  of  l^agy-Enyed,  where  at  an  eady  age  he 

trates  what  must  be  the  condition  of  the  earth's  avowed  his  intention  to  make  the  vscovery  of 

crust  if  it  has  slowly  cooled  from  ftision.    The  the  original  home  of  his  race,  the  Magyars,  the 

crystalliring  rock  material  below,  as  the  crust  task  of  his  life.    The  reseanches  of  Elaproth 

slowly  tiiickened,  would  not  necessarily  take  col-  led  him  to  seek  the  traces  of  the  Ooigoors,  a  peo- 

nmnar  forms;  but  there  would  be  some  system  pie  of  central  Asia  mentioned  by  i^abia^  writ- 

of  arrangement  in  tiie  crystals  which  would  be  ers.    In  1815  he  went  to  Gdttingen,  where  he 

of  a  world-'wide  character;  and  as  the  deavable  studied  medicine  and  oriental  languages,  and  on 

species  feldspar  is  a  universal  mineral  among  his  return  finally  started  (1820)  for  his  great 

igneous  rocks,  the  earth's  crust  would  derive  journey  of  discovery,  with  scanty  means  Aumish- 

some  Jdnd  of  structure— a  cleavage  structure,  it  ed  by  the  liberality  of  a  friend,  in  the  poor  dress 

might  be  called — ^from  these  conditions.    Orys-  of  a  Transylvania  countryman,  but  with  the  he- 

tamzation  thus  pervades  the  globe,  and  has  had  roic  determination  of  a  Oolumbus.    He  passed 

much  to  do  in  determining  its  grander  surfece  through  the  Balkan  to  Oonstantinople,  visited 

iiMtares,  as  well  as  making  gems,  solidifying  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  wrote  his  first  letter  to  his 

BMfimentary  strata,  and  furnishing  material  for  friends  from  Teheran,  dated  Dec.  21, 1820.    The 

the  statuaxT  and  architect.    It  hM  also  afforded  resemblance  of  a  nnmber  of  Thibetan  words  to 

man  one  of  his  best  avenues  for  searching  into  Magyar  incited  him  to  acquire  the  language  and 

nature,  opening  to  view  facts  on  which  are  baaed  to  visit  the  country  of  Ihibet.    He  traversed 

some  of  the  profonndest  laws  in  cohesive  at-  Little  Bucharia^the  desert  of  Gobi,  reached  tiie 

traction,  heat,  li^t,  and  chemistry.  regions  of  the  Himalaya,  wandered  through  its 

OSAKYI,  Li8ZL6,  minister  of  state  during  valleys,  partiy  with  the  English  traveller  Moor- 

tiie  Hungarian  revolution,  bom  in  the  county  croftTpartiy  alone, and  spent  4 years (1827-80) 

of  Zalain  1790,  executed  atPesth,  Oct.  10, 1849,  in  a  Buddhist  monastery  at  Kanam,  on  a  high 

served  as  an  officer  in  the  Kapoleonic  wars  from  mountain  on  the  confines  of  Thibet  and  Ii\dia. 

1809~'15,  was  disabled  by  a  wound,  and  retired  For  his  maintenance  on  his  travels  he  relied  upon 

to  private  life.  Having  become  a  member  of  the  his  medical  knowledge  and  the  hospitality  of  the 

liberal  opposition  in  his  native  county,  he  took  Asiatic  people.    But  his  taciturn  habits  and  aus- 

part  in  the  Hungarian  revolution  in  1848,  acted  tere  modesty  prevented  him  f^om  commnnicat- 

as  a  commissary  of  the  revolutionary  govern-  ing,  in  writing  or  conversation,  the  particulars 

meat  in  the  attempt  to  reHeve  Vienna,  and  dur-  of  his  travels  and  extraordinary  sojourn  among 

ing  the  retreat  of  the  army  of  the  upper  Danube  the  Buddhists,  when  he  arrived  at  Calcutta  with 

to  Pesth.  which  he  was  the  last  to  leave,  and  immense  philological  collections,  gathered  in  the 

afkerward  went  to  Transylvania  in  order  to  narrow  cells  of  tibe  snow-bound  monastery,  and 

organize  that  province  under  Hungarian  rule,  comprising  no  less  than  40,000  Thibetan  words. 

There  his  seventy  against  the  German  and  Wal-  A  severe  Ssappointment  awaited  him  here.  He 

lachian  population  brought  him  into  collision  had  already  given  up  the  Olusion  in  regard  to 

with  the  military  commander,  Gen.  Bem,  in  the  Magyar  and  Thibetan  languages;  he  now 

consequence  of  which  he  was  recalled.    When  learned  with  deep  grief  that  his  collections, 

the  diet  had  proclaimed  Hungary  an  independ*  made  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  the  Ooigoors, 

ent  state,  he  was  i^>pointed  to  a  seat  in  Sze-  were  all  supeifiuous,  as  his  discovered  sources 

niere*s  cabinet,  of  wnich  he  became  the  most  were  translations  ofwell-known  Sanscrit  works. 

active  member.    When  G5rgey,  whom  he  zeal-  But  in  the  eyes  of  British  scholars  in  India  he 

oudy  supported,  surrendered  to  the  Russians,  had  discovered  incomparably  more  than  was  the 

Osinyi,  exhausted  and  grieved,  refhsed  to  leave  object  of  his  patriotic  researches.    He  became 

his  country.   Before  the  Austrian  court  martial  the  oracle  of  Thibetan  literature  and  Buddhistic 

he  frankly  confessed  his  revolutionary  princi-  science,  before  him  almost  terra  incognita.  He 

pies  and  acta,  and  was  sentenced  to  death  and  was  the  object  of  general  attention  in  Calcutta, 

hanged.  and  Hungary  and  Transylvania  learned  from 
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England  the  fame  of  tlieir  coontryman.    Bnt  he  his  hrother  Cyrus,  dressed  his  wounds  after  the 

modestly  withdrew  from  sooiety,  and  destined  battle  of  Canaza,  and  returned  to  Cnidos  in- the 

the  money  which  he  received  from  home  (the  year  899  B.  C.   During  his  residence  at  the  Per- 

diet  of  Transylvania  having  voted  him  an  ample  sian  court  he  formed  the  design  of  writing  a  his- 

pension)  for  works  of  science  for  the  institu-  tory  of  Persia.    As  physician  to  the  great  king, 

tions  of  his  country.    When  offered  a  remn*  he  was  allowed  access  to  the  state  archives,  from 

Deration  by  the  Asiatic  society  of  Bengal  for  which  he  had  the  opportunity  of  ooljecting  ma- 

an  elaborate  catalogue  of  the  1,100  Thibetan  terials.  His  work,  entitled  Utpsuca^  in  28  lKK>ks, 

works  of  their  library,  which  before  had  been  brought  down  the  history  of  Persia  to  the  au- 

like  sealed  books,  he  declared  if  he  were  rich  thorns  own  time.  It  was  often  quoted  by  ancient 

he  would  willin^^y  pay  for  the  pleasure  of  writers.    There  are  many  important  discrepan- 

thework.    With  unabated  zeal  he  continued  ciesbetweenCtesiasandfierodotus;  and  recent 

his  profound  studies  of  the  languages  and  rell-  researches  in  oriental  history  show  that  on  most 

gions  of  the  East,  until  he  again  Aarted  in  1842  of  these  points  the  former  is  entirely  un  trust- 

for  the  prosecution  of  his  originally  intended  worthy.    Only  a  few  fragments  of  this  work 

discovery ;  but  on  his  Journey  he  was  suddenly  are  now  extant.    Of  a  second  work,  entitled 

overtaken  by  illness.    He  refused  to  take  medi-  I^diira,  we  have  also  a  few  fragments, 

cine,  and  ded  without  a  struggle  or  a  groan.  CTE6IBIUS,  a  native  of  Alexandria,  cele- 

His  worlvRre:    *^  Essay  toward    a  Diction-  brated  for  his  mechanical  inventions,  probably 

ery  Thibetan  and  English''  (Calcutta,   1884);  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  8d  century 

**  Grrammar  of  the  Thibetan  Language"  (1884) ;  B.  C,  or  the  early  part  of  the  2d.    He  is  said 

an  "  Analysis  of  the  Eahgyur,''  tbe  great  sacred  to  have  been  the  first  to  apply  the  elastic  force 

book  of  the  Buddhists,  published  in  the  20th  of  ur  as  a  moving  power.    He  ipvented  numer- 

Yol.  of  the  ^^  Asiatic  Researches ;"  and  numer-  ous   machines,  among  which   may  be  men- 

ous  articles  on  Thibetan  Uterature  in  the  *^  Jour-  tioned  his  clepsydra  or  water  dock,  and  his 

nal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal."  hydraulic  organ. 

CT£NOU)S,  one  of  the  4  orders  into  which  CTESIPHON,  an  Athenian  orator  of  the  4th 

Prof.  Agassiz  formerly  divided  fishes,  according  century  B.  C,  son  of  Leosthenes.    After  the 

to  the  peculiarities  of  their  scales.   The  ctenoi£  disastrous  battle  of  Chieronea  he  moved  that 

comprise  those  which,  like  the  perch  family,  Demosthenes,  in  consideration  of  his  great  ser- 

have  hard  rough  scales,  with  their  posterior  vices  in  the  cause  of  the  state,  and  the  great 

edge  dentated  or  serrated;  this  order  has  a  sacrifices  which  had  been  made  in  behalf  of 

bony  vertebral  column,  serratures  on  the  ffill  his  country,  be  honored  with  a  golden  crown ; 

covers,  and  generally  spines  in  the  dorsal  fin.  whereujMn   he  was  prosecuted  by  JSschines, 

The  other  orders  were  cycloids,  ganoids,  and  but  was  triumphantly  defended  by  Demosthenes 

placoids.    The  cycloids,  of  which  the  salmon  hynself,  who,  though  not  the  nominal,  was  yet 

and  the  herring  are  examples,  have  soft  cir-  the  real  defendant. 

oular  scales  and  fin  rays,  ana  simple  head  bones,  CUBA,  the  largest  of  the  West  India  islands, 

with  simple  outlines;  these,  the  most  numer-  lying  at  the  outlet  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and 

ous  of  existing  fishes,  have  also  a  bony  verte-  thence  extending  E.  S.  E.  into  the  Caribbean 

bral  column.  There  is  not  any  strongly  marked  sea.    Its  W.  extremity  bends  toward  the  S. 

division  between  these  orders,  whicm  are  con-  W.,  and  approaches  within  180  m.  of  Yucatan, 

necled  together  by  many  intermediate  types,  The  S.  point  of  Florida  is  the  same  distance 

and  their  general  organization  is  not  in  harmony  due  N.  from  its  extreme  N.  portion,  which  is 

with  this  single  basis  of  difference.  The  ganoids  in  lat  28°  10'  N.    Its  S.  W.  portion  reaches 

have  angular  scales  covered  with  a  substance  the  lat.  of  19°  50',  and  is  distant  from  Hayti 

resembling  enamel;  they  include  many  fosdl  48   m.,   the  windward  channel   fiowing  be- 

species,  and  the  sturgeon  and  gar-pike  of  the  tween  the  two  islands.    Punta  de  Haysi,  the 

present  day,  approaching  the  i^Ptiles  in  some  E.  point  of  the  island,  b  in  long.  74°  7'  W. 

particulars  of  bony  structure.    The  placoids,  from  Greenwich,  and  Cape  San  Antonio,  the 

including  the  sharks  and  skates,  have  only  en-  W.  extremity,  is  in  84°  57'  12".    The  greatest 

amelled  granules  in  the  skin ;  these  are  cartila-  length  of  tne  island,  measured  through  the 

ginous  fishes,  and  have  as  many  gill  openings  centre,  is  ^ven  by  different  authorities  from 

as  gills.    This  system  is  now  abandoned  by  its  750  to  798  English  miles ;  the  greatest  width, 

author  as  too  exclusive,  being  founded  on  a  50  m.  W.  of  Santiago,  is  about  127  m. ;  from 

single  element  of  classification ;  yet  he  still  re-  Havana  to  the  S.  coast  at  Batabano,  it  is  ojjly 

tains  the  principle,  as  indicating  certain  natural  about  28  m.  across  the  island.    The  area  of 

relationships,  and  hopes,  by  combining  it  with  the  island  has  been  variously  estimated.    la 

the  fin  system  of  Cuvier  and  the  anatomical  1825  it  was  computed  by  Sefior  Bauza,  at  the 

system  of  J.  McQler,  and  by  further  researches,  request  of  Humboldt,  and  found  to  be  8,681 

to  arrive  at  a  truly  natural  dassifioation  of  fishes,  square  maritime  leagues  of  20  to  the  degree. 

CTESIAS,  a  Greek  physician  and  historian,  This  included  the  isle  of  Pines,  on  the  S.  ooast| 

contemporary  of  Xenophon,  bom  at  Cnidus,  in  the  area  of  which  is  98  leagues.  The  latest  esti- 

Caria,  is  supposed  to  have  repaired  to  the  Per-  mates  of  the  area,  converted  into  English  stat- 

sian  court  about  the  year  416  B.  C.  He  accom-  ute  miles,  are  from  42,888  to  45,277.    The 

panied  Artazerxes  H.  on  his  expedition  agdnst  isle  of  Pines  contains  beside  810  sq.  m.,  and 
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oiher,  small  islands  970,  making  that  of  the  probably  such  are  the  marbles  reported  to  oconr 
whole  territory  belonging  to  Cuba  from  44,168  m  the  isle  of  Pines.  Petroleum  springs  are 
to  47,057  sq.  m.  The  length  of  shore  line  on  sometimes  met  with  flowing  out  of  the  lime- 
the  S.  side  is  801  leagnes,  and  on  the  N.  273  atones ;  bat  these  are  of  more  frequent  oocnr- 
leagues ;  that  of  the  whole  island  may  be  called  renoe  in  the  serpentines.  The  metamorphio 
about  2,000  English  miles. — ^The  principal  feature  rocks  form  a  large  portion  of  the  island,  trav- 
in  the  topography  of  Ouba  is  a  range  of  moan-  ersing  it  fh)m  one  extremity  to  the  other, 
tains  more  or  less  broken,  which  extends  through  and  everywhere  they  are  accompanied  by  ores 
the  central  portion  of  the  island  fi-om  one  end  to  of  copper  in  small  or  large  quantity.  The 
the  other.  From  this  backbone  the  streams  flow  chief  development  of  these  is  in  the  moan- 
in  abort  courses  to  the  sea  on  either  nde.  At  tains  near  Santiago  de  Cuba,  where  they  were 
the  £.  extremity  the  mountains  spread  over  a  known  and  worked  in  the  17th  centary.  The 
wider  territory  than  elsewhere,  and  some  of  mines  were  however  abandoned,  and  remained 
them  attain  a  height  of  8,000  feet  From  Punta  neglected  for  more  than  100  years,  when  they 
de  Maysi  to  Cape  Oruz  the  range  called  Sierra  were  reopened  by  Englishmen  m  1880.  They  are 
del  Gobre,  or  Copper  mountains,  skirts  the  S.  situated  at  Cobre,  9  miles  from  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
coast  for  about  2(>0  miles;  and  back  of  it,  par-  The  ores,  principally  pyritous,  are  in  quartz 
allel  with  the  line  of  this  coast,  runs  the  nver  veins  in  the  metamorphio  rocks.  In  1850  the 
Canto  toward  the  W.,  which  empties  into  the  shipments  to  Swansea  amounted  to  about  25^- 
bay  of  Buena  Esperanza  on  the  S.  side  of  the  000  tons,  averaging  about  16  per  cent,  of  metiu. 
Island.  This,  the  longest  of  the  rivers,  is  navi-  Up  to  Jan.  1854^  the  principal  company,  called 
gable  for  schooners  about  60  m.  above  its  the  consolidated  copper  mines  of  Cobre  associa- 
mouth.  At  the  W.  end  the  mountains  also  tion,  had  divided,  since  their  organization  in  1884^ 
approach  the  coast,  eepecially  on  the  N.  side.  £61 12«.  per  share  on  jB40  paid  in,  and  the  shares 
In  several  other  places  snroups  of  high  hills  form  were  at  a  small  premium.  The  royal  Santiago 
the  margin  of  the  isbmd;  but  for  the  most  part  mining  company,  formed  in  1887,  had  paid  up 
low  tracts  intervene  between  the  central  eleva-  to  1848,  in  aividends,  £88  48,  per  share  on  £18 
tions  and  the  shore  on  either  side ;  and  in  the  paid  in ;  but  their  mines  have  since  been  an- 
wet  season  these  are  inundated,  and  rendered  profitable,  and  in  1868  tbe  shares  were  assessed. 
almost  impassable  by  the  depth  of  water  and  Other  copper  mines  less  productive  have  been 
the  tenacity  of  the  deep  black  mud.  From  worked  in  other  parts  of  the  island,  as  near 
Jagoa  to  Point  Sabina,  on  the  S.  side,  the  Trinidad,  between  Nuevitas  and  Puerto  Prin- 
eoontry  is  a  continuous  swamp  for  46  leagues,  cipe,  and  various  other  places.  Near  Villa  Clara 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  many  other  less  the  copper  ores  have  proved  to  be  argentiferous,  • 
eztenatve  tracts  on  the  K  side.  The  soil  of  7|  oz.  being  obtained  from  tibe  quintal  (107f 
these  districts  is  a  rich  alluvial  mould,  in  part  lbs.)  of  ore.  Lead,  antimony,  and  chrome  have 
derived  from  the  decay  of  vegetable  matter,  been  found  near  Holguin,  but  they  are  not 
and  in  part  from  the  disintegration  of  the  cal-  worked.  Magnetic  oxide  of  iron  is  an  abandant 
dueous  strata  that  make  up  the  greater  portion  ore,  and  is  found  of  excellent  qualities,  but  is 
of  the  rock  formations  wmch  appear  along  the  nowhere  worked.  Gold  was  exported  in  no 
toast,  where  this  is  low,  and  which  compose  a  very  great  amount  by  the  early  settlers,  and  has 
large  portion  of  the  hills  near  the  sea,  or  be-  been  met  with  in  reoMM;  times  in  the  deposits 
tween  it  and  the  central  axis  of  the  island^  of  the  rivers  Holgnin,  Escawbray,  and  others, 
These  limestone  formations  are  singularly  cav-  but  not  in  quantity  to  encourage  fiirther  explo- 
emoos,  and  many  of  the  streams,  some  even  of  rations.  Coal  is  not  a  product  of  the  idand ; 
the  larger  rivers,  are  swallowed  up  in  their  re-  but  a  highly  inflammable  substance  called  eJiap- 
cesses;  in  the  dry  season  the  greater  number  apote,  and  sometimes  bituminous  coal  (see  Bi- 
of  them  seem  thus  to  disappear  wholly  or  in  tuhen),  is  met  with  in  masses  of  extraordinary 
part  To  the  facility  with  which  rocks  of  this  extent,  occupying  fissures  in  the  serpentines,  and 
diaracter  are  acted  upon  by  water  is  owing  tiie  kindred  diorites  and  euphotides.  The  va- 
tbe  extreme  irregularity  of  the  coast  line,  its  rieties  from  diflerent  localities,  most  of  which 
frequently  recurring  deep  indentations,  in  fact  are  near  Havana,  yield  different  proportions  of 
its  numerous  harbors,  and  its  capes  and  islands,  volatile  matters.  Mr.  T.  G.  Clemson  found  in 
which  are  indeed  mostiy  coral  ree&,  or  lime-  one  sample  68  per  cent,  and  the  fixed  carbon  35 
stone  ledges  of  similiv  nature.  The  forma-  per  cent.  Mr.  John  H.  Blake  found  50  per  cent, 
tion  of  these  is  seen  to  be  stiU  in  progress  volatile,  and  the  ultimate  analysis  yielded  carbon 
upon  the  coast,  and  the  ledges  are  observed  to  71.84,  oxygen  6.22,  hydrogen  8.40,  ash  13.5.  The 
be  fQled  with  remains  of  shellfish  of  species  abundance  of  this  product,  and  th^  facility  of 
now  living  in  the  waters.  The  limestone  rocks  obtaining  it,  have  led  to  its  extraction  and  its 
of  the  huls  are  of  older  date ;  many  are  re-  employment  to  some  extent  as  a  fnel  for  steam 
ferred  by  Humboldt  to  the  iurassio  period,  and  manufacturing  purposes.  Ite  composition 
Others  may  be  seen  associated  witii  the  mica  and  cheapness  recommend  it  for  the  production 
dates,  granitic  rocks,  and  serpentines  that  make  of  gas  and  lampblack.  Several  chalybeate  and 
up  the  central  hiila  of  the  island,  which  are  of  tepid  springs  near  Havana,  and  those  particn- 
metamorphic  character,  true  marbles ;  such  have  larly  of  San  Diego,  40  leagues  to  the  S.  W.,  have 
bee&found  in  the  vicinity  of  Puerto  Principe,  and  acquired  some  celebrity  for  their  supposed  me- 
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didnal  effects.  Prom  the  snalyms  nven  these  oolora.  Hie  waters  also  abound  in  cmstaoea 
must  be  ascribed  to  sulphuretted  fay£rogeii,  and  and  mollnsca,  and  the  huge  reptiles,  the  alligator 
sometimes  to  iron.  Clommon  salt  may  be  class*  and  sea  turtles.  Crabs  of  whitish  and  disgust- 
ed among  the  mineral  products.  It  is  obtained  Ing  appearance  frequent  the  land  Dear  tfaeooast, 
from  the  lagoons,  along  the  K  coast  priocipallj.  living  m  holes.  They  often  enter  tiie  houses  at 
which  are  filled  by  the  high  course  tides,  and  night  Every  spring  they  migrate  from  the 
retain  the  salt  as  the  waters  evaporate  in  the  diy  N.  to  the  S.  side  of  the  island.  Insects  are 
season.  About  100,000  lbs.  are  thus  obtained  numerous  and  of  many  troublesome  kinds: 
annually  at  Point  Hicacos  and  Ohoco. — ^The  the  most  to  be  feared  are  the  tarantula  and 
productions  of  the  forests  of  Cuba  are  noted  scorpion ;  the  most  beautifol  are  the  large  fire- 
alike  for  their  valuable  qualities  and  the  beauty  flies  or  coeuy^  which  emit  a  steady  mild 
they  impart  to  the  scenery.  Some  of  the  hard-  light,  bo  bright  that  a  few  of  them  confined  to- 
wood  trees  are  unsurpassed  for  durability,  and  gether  under  glass  and  fed  with  sugar  cane  aenre 
with  this  property  combine  excessive  hardness  as  a  lantern,  or  enclosed  in  gauze  bags  are 
and  toughness.  Few  of  these  varieties  are  ez-  worn  by  ladies  as  sparkling  ornaments  for  their 
ported  or  known  except  in  the  West  India  id-  dresses. — Cuba,  lying  Just  within  the  tonidnma^ 
ands;  but  their  importance  was  long  ago  ap-  eqjoys  throughout  die  year  a  warm  climate; 
preciated  in  Cuba,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  but  this  is  tempered  in  the  summer  months  1^ 
18th  century  led  to  the  establishment  of  ship-  the  cool  N.  £.  trade  winds,  which  blow  indeed 
building  by  the  Spanish  govemm^it.  From  almost  every  day  in  the  year  fW>m  early  in  the 
1724  to  1796  Havana  was  we  great  nursery  of  forenoon  to  sunset,  and  also  by  the  rains  which 
the  Spanish  armada,  114  vessels  of  4^902  guns  prevail  from  May  to  November.  The  douda 
being  constructed  there  in  that  time.  Thebusi-  which  bring  these  protect  the  earth  from  the 
ness  was  abandoned  in  consequence  of  its  tak-  fierce  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  atmosphere  is 
ing  employment  from  the  mother  country,  cooled  by  the  copious  evaporation  of  the  waters. 
Among  these  valuable  woods  may  be  named  In  the  elevated  districts  the  heat  is  rarely  op- 
the  well-known  lignum  viteo ;  tiie  oocoa  wood  pressive,  and  in  the  summer  for  weeks  together 
or  cocus,  which  somewhat  resembles  tiie  Ugnum  the  thermometer  seldom  varies  4^  or  5°  fW>m 
vitn,  and  is  used  forrimilar  purposes^  as  also  88^.  The  difference  between  the  mean  tempera- 
for  pins  and  tree  nails  and  for  turnery,  making  ture  of  the  hottest  month  and  that  of  the  cold- 
excellent  flutes;  the  lance  wood,  largely  ex-  est  is  21.6°  in  Havana  and  14.4^  in  tiie  interior, 
ported  for  carriage  shafts,  surveyors' instru-  Only  once  in  18  years  at  Yera  Cruz  was  tiie  ther- 
ments,  and  otiier  uses.  Mahogany  is  so  abun-  mometer  observed  so  high  as  89.6°,  and  its  range 
dant,  and  the  quality  of  the  wood  is  so  superior,  for  8  years  at  Havana  was  between  61°  and  86^, 
that  it  has  been,  since  its  first  use  in  London  In  the  winter  it  has  been  known  to  fiill  in  the 
in  1724,  an  important  item  in  the  expoHa  interior  to  60°,  and  ice  has  been  formed  at  night 
of  the  island.  Belouffing  to  the  same  nat-  after  the  north  winds  have  prevailed  for  several 
nral  order  is  the  eedrMt  odorata  of  Linnnus,  weeks;  but  this  must  be  in  conseouenoe  of  local 
a  tree  which  famishes  the  wood  known  in  radiation  of  heat,  as  the  atmosphere  is  never 
Europe  as  the  Havana  cedar,  and  there  much  cooled  to  the  freezing  point  Iires  are  not  re- 
used, as  also  in  the  United  States,  for  the  in-  quired  for  their  warmth,  and  young  chfldren 
side  of  drawers  and  wardrobes.  It  is  the  are  accustomed  to  go  unclotbed  throughout  the 
material  of  the  cigar  boxes.  Humboldt,  citing  year.  Strangers  ft^m  the  north  are  more  sens!- 
the  several  species  of  palm,  of  which  he  enu-  tive  to  the  changes  of  the  climate  than  the  na- 
merates  five,  remarks  that  "  we  might  V^lieve  tives ;  and  during  the  prevalence  of  the  *' north- 
that  the  entire  island  was  originally  a  forest  of  ers,"  or  the  wind  storms  from  the  north,  often 
palms  and  wild  lime  and  orange  trees.  These  experience  po^tivei  discomfort  from  the  cold, 
last,  which  have  a  small  fruit,  are  probably  an-  In  the  summer  bilious  fevers  of  the  yellow  fever 
terior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans,  who  type  are  prevalent,  but  more  particularly  vim- 
carried  there  the  agrumi  of  the  gardens,  which  lent  sdong  the  coast  than  in  the  interior.  Prom 
rarely  exceed  10  or  15  feet  in  height."  Though  December  to  May  the  climate  is  dry  and  salu- 
the  forests  are  extensive  and  almost  impenetra-  brious,  and  the  roads,  which  during  the  hot 
ble,  they  are  inhabited  by  no  wild  animals  season  were  deep  with  mud,  become  baked  and 
larger  than  the  wild  dogs.  These  prowl  around  open  in  wide  cracks  by  the  contraction  of  their 
the  settiements  at  night,  with  habits  like  wolves^  material.  There  is  no  record  of  snow  having 
which  they  much  resemble  in  appearance  also,  ever  fiallen  in  Cuba  except  on  Dec.  24-26, 1856L 
and  devour  calves,  pi^pa,  and  poultry.  The  jutia  when  the  coldest  term  ever  known  on  the  islwtid 
is  an  animal  of  the  size  of  a  muskrat,  which  was  experienced.  The  thermometer  then  de- 
resembles  in  its  habits  the  porcupine  and  the  scendea  at  Havana  to  48°  F.  (lowest  previously 
raccoon  of  the  northern  states,  living  in  the  treea  50°  in  Dec.  1826) ;  snow  fell  near  Villa  Olara,  in 
and  feeding  on  the  leaves  and  fruits.  More  than  the  most  central  part  of  Cuba,  and  in  the  same 
200  species  of  birds  are  known  upon  the  island,  vicinity  ice  formed  to  the  thickness  of  a  doUar 
and  many  of  them  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  on  the  lagoons  of  a  sugar  estate.  Hail  is  fre- 
of  their  plumage.  Fish  also  are  of  great  va-  quentiy  seen,  particularly  in  the  eastern  depart- 
riety,  ana,  exposed  in  the  markets,  attract  the  ment,  between  February  and  July.  The  only 
attention  of  strangers  by  their  singularly  bright  occasion  known  of  its  &lling  at  Havana  was  in 
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March,  185S.  Gxeat  thunderstorms  occur  from 
J  and  to  September,  and  in  the  same  period  silent 
lightnings  aire  common.  Earthquakes  seldom 
oocnr  in  the  western  districts,  but  are  frequent  in 
the  eastern,  especially  in  that  of  Santiago  de 
Cuba.  In  185S  that  city  experienced  two  violent 
earthquakes,  producing  much  ii\)ury  and  causing 
its  dedine.  The  salubrity  of  the  climato  is  vari- 
ously estimated.  Some  writers  consider  it  un- 
&vorable  to  prolonged  life.  The  most  remark- 
able instances  of  longevity  have  been  found 
asioDg  the  negro  and  aboriginal  races. — ^It  is 
oonsidered  by  Cuban  statisticians  that  all  the 
r^Kirts  on  the  population  of  the  island  have 
been  quite  inccMnplete.  Some  of  these  estimate 
that  ue  total  population  at  the  present  time  is 
about  1,500,000.  The  portion  not  reported  is 
believed  to  consist  chiefly  of  slaves.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  synopeis  of  some  of  the  reported  enu- 
merationB: 


'— • 

WbitM. 

FimCoI. 
adBl. 

SlaiTMb 

Tbtal. 

t7T5,« -... 

96.440 
81U051 
418,291 
485,767 
457.188 
601,968 
549,674 

80,847 
106,484 
152,888 
149,226 
164,410 
176,647 
174,810 

44,888 
286,942 
486,495 
823,759 
828,897 
880,425 
874.549 

171,690 

isw 

704,4n 

1S41 

1,007,684 

1846... 

898,758 

1849 

.    945,440 

1688 

1,050,000 

ISW 

1.107,491 

Cmsmm  or  1858^ 


c^ 

W««i'n 
D«pt. 

EMfB 

Dtp-U 

Total. 

White  mmioiift 

897,451 

98.448 

268,n7 

104^7 
78,205 
61,708 

001,968 

Fme  eolMod  Aod  block 

176,647 

(&*«raA , 

880,4S5 

P«RiMaeiiipopiiIatfoA . . .  ^. . . . 
EloittBg  popiuMioii,  white 

764,610 

•  •  •  • 

■  »  •  • 

244,450 

•  •  •  • 
«  •  «  • 

1,009,060 
40,940 

Totri 

1,050,000 

TIm  ftAowteg  estinuite  wn  made  of  the  dasaes  compoeing 
the  white  popaletioo,  which,  as  given  above  with  the  lioat- 
Ibc  pmmiaaoii,  aappoaed  to  oonsiat  whollj  of  whites,  amoant- 
ed  to  6ia,988^  tIx.  :  90,000  from  Spain,  25,000  from  the  Canary 
Maada,  8,000  French,  1,000  English,  and  8,000  Americans  and 
otfan^lMiTiiig  ahout  421,000  as  the  nnmber  of  native  whltea. 

CsRBus  or  1857. 
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Free 

fliavea 


and  black 


AgRNSBto. 

TbwUehte  to  be  added  the  num- 
ber of  eraaadpadoa  , 

Ailstie  eoloDiets  (or  coolies). .. . , 


WMfB 

D«p*t. 


EMfa 
Dap't. 


488,908 

94,857 

806,086 


824,801 


Tbtal  popolatton. 


186,766 
70,958 
66,428 


^9,142 


TotaL 


649,674 
174,810 
874,549 


1,096,948 

6,840 
^808 


1,107,481 


Nearly  the  whole  of  the  native  whites  are  de- 
scendants of  the  peninsular  Spanish  races.  Li 
de  period  following  the  conquest  (A.D.  ISll), 
none  but  Castilians  were  allowed  to  come  to 
America;  but  at  present  the  industrious  Cata- 
kos  or  OatalonianSy  and  the  hard-working  Isle- 
ftos  ^slanders  of  the  Canaries),  are  found  to  pre- 
pooderato  throughout  the  island.  Until  1801 
Spain  maintained  a  commercial  monopoly  of 
the  island,  which  system,  combined  with  other 
features  of  its  government)  restricted  the  settle- 
ment of  Cuba  almost  exclusively  to  8pa&iard& 


The  Spanish  whites  are  divided  primarily  into 
old  Spaniards,  or  peninsulars,  and  Creoles ;  and 
these  classes  are  widely  separated  by  a  recipro- 
cal aversion,  amounting  to  hostility,  and  even 
hatred.  The  former  hold  all  the  offices,  and 
look  down  upon  the  Creoles  with  contempt. 
They  transact  most  of  the  commerce,  and  mo- 
nopolize the  most  profitable  traffic.  The  Cata- 
lans, industrious,  shrewd,  hard-headed,  and 
very  loyal,  faithful  to  their  motto,  *^  Five  years 
of  privation  and  a  fortune,"  are  to  be  found  in 
every  town  and  hamlet,  and  in  every  stage  of 
social  development.  The  qpulent  Creole  plant- 
ers and  merchants  are  distinguished  for  intel- 
ligence, enterprise,  courteous  manners^  and  ge- 
nial hospitality. — ^The  African  race  was  intro- 
duced in  1524  to  serve  as  slaves.  Its  natural 
increase  has  not  corresponded  to  the  analogy  of 
the  climato  with  that  of  its  own  country.  This 
result  has  been  owing  mainly  to  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  dave  tr^e.  which  has  kept  up  a 
great  excess  of  the  male  sex,  and  encouraged 
uie  exaction  of  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  labor  from  all  the  slaves.  On  the  large 
estates  there  is  some  semblance  of  family  life 
among  the  negroes,  but  the  children  are  not 
often  numerous.  Even  on  the  best  of  the 
sugar  estates  the  slaves  (both  sexes)  work  16 
and  sometimes  19  hours  a  day,  from  Novem- 
ber to  May,  during  which  season  labor  is  car- 
ried on  unceasingly,  the  slaves  working  by 
watches  in  gangs.  Upon  many  of  the  small 
tobacco  plantations,  also,  their  toil  is  similarly 
severe.  The  slave  trade  is  actively  prosecuted 
in  direct  violation  of  the  most  positive  treaty 
obligations^  and  the  annual  importetions  are 
estimated  at  10,000  to  20,000.  The  profits  of 
the  trade  are  enormous,  and  traders  can  well 
afford  to  give  large  bribes  to  the  officials. 
When  a  slaver  is  captured,  her  case  is  a^udi- 
cated  by  the  so-c^ed  '^  mixed  commisBion/' 
If  a  lawful  prize,  she  is  retained  as  such  by  ^ 
her  ci^tors;  and  her  slaves,  styled  emanci' ' 
pados,  are  apprenticed,  under  the  charge  of 
the  Spanish  authoritiesi  for  a  term  of  years 
(6  or  10  to  15),  at  the  end  of  which  they  are 
entitled  to  freedom.  Only  a  small  proportion, 
however,  become  free,  because  the  masters  to 
whom  th^  are  hired  seU  them,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  period  report  that  t^ey  are  dead.  The  impor- 
tation of  coolies,  or  Chinese  laborers,  was  com- 
menced in  1847.  Nominally  they  are  "free 
cobnists,"  but  in  reality  slaves.  Professedly 
they  are  employed  bv  contract  for  a  term  of 
years,  usually  8,  "  without  prohibition  of  exten- 
sion for  any  longer  period  to  fit  the  life  of  the 
sulject  or  the  interests  of  the  master.^  By  the 
dose  of  1858  about  6,000  had  been  introduced. 
From  1858  to  April  10, 1865,  about  4,000  were 
•landed,  and  960  were  lost  during  voyages  by 
disease,  suicide,  &c  From  April  10, 1805,  to 
May  18,  1858,  28,146  were  delivered,  and 
8,844  died  on  the  passage.  This  makes  an  ag- 
gregate delivery  from  1847  to  1858  of  about 
88,000,  with  an  average  mortality  on  shipboard 
of  over  17  per  cent.    The  introduction  of  In- 
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dians  from  Yncatan,  on  the  ^*  contract  plan,'^  meridian  of  Hayana,  the  tobacco  is  less  fragraDt, 
was  begnn  about  1858,  and  met  with  some  op-  bnt  of  fine  color,  and  the  latter  qnalitj  gives  it 
position  from  the  Mexican  and  Oentral  Amer-  the  preference  with  foreigners.  Coffee  was  for 
loan  governments.  The  whole  number  delivered  a  period  (from  about  1820  to  1882)  the  second 
to  May,  1858,  was  1,885.  The  mnlattoes  form  staple  in  importance,  bnt  afterward  its  produo- 
f  of  all  the  free  colored ;  but  of  the  slaves  their  tion  was  greatly  decreased,  owing  to  the  duties 
proportion  is  about  ^V-  '^^^Y  generally  employ  charged  on  its  importation  into  the  United 
themselves  as  tailors,  carpenters,  musicians,  States,  and  to  the  competition  of  Brazil^  Java, 
coach  builders,  and  painters;  and  they  are  Ac,  Cuban  coffee,  however,  is  of  superior  qua!- 
usually  excellent  workmen.  There  yet  exists  ity.  Maize,  rice,  sago,  pulse,  yuca,  the  sweet 
a  poor  remnant  of  the  aboriginal  race;  but  potato,  plantains,  and  fruit  are  grown  on 
the  majority  of  this  class  are  crossed  with  mu-  nearly  all  estates,  and  especially  on  the  small 
lattoes. — ^Productive  industry  in  Cuba  is  mainly  farms  at  some  distance  from  the  towns.  Maize 
devoted  to  agriculture,  with  direct  reference  to  produces  two  crops  a  year,  bnt  is  quite  variable 
the  exportation  of  the  staples.  The  manufac-  in  its  yield.— The  foreign  commerce  of  Cuba, 
tures,  properly  so  called,  are  of  little  impor-  in  proportion  to  its  population,  probably  ex- 
tance;  and  as  a  class,  the  people  are  disinclmed  ceeds  that  of  any  other  country  on  the  globe, 
to  mechanical  pursuits.  The  mining  interests,  Since  1850  the  valuation  of  the  yearly  exports 
chiefly  in  copper,  do  not  contribute  so  much  to  has  ranged  from  $27,000,000  to  $82,000,000, 
the  wealth  of  tiie  isUind  as  would  at  first  seem  and  that  of  the  imports  has  averaged  about 
from  tiieir  extent,  since  these  are  worked  mainly  the  same;  but  it  appears  that  in  these  valua- 
on  foreign  account.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  is  tions  the  custom  or  rule  is  to  understate  the 
proverbiaL  and  its  actual  production  has  long  exports,  and  overstate  the  imports.  Tet  the 
been  highly  remunerative ;  and  yet  it  appears,  commerce  is  much  restricted  by  the  policy 
according  to  the  returns  of  1858,  that  not  more  of  the  government.  The  duties  discriminate 
that  yV  P^  ^^  ^^^  under  cultivation.  The  greatly  m  fevor  of  the  Spanish  flag  in  all  re- 
following  table  exhibits  the  distribution  of  the  spects,  though  chiefly  in  favor  of  all  imports 
surface,  stated  in  cahaUeriM  (the  caJbeUeria  is  by  Spanish  and  Cuban  vessels,  and  of  imports 
equal  to  about  88  acres) :     ,  of  products  of  Spain.    The  tonnage  duties  sim* 

! ilarly  fiivor  national  vessels.    Under  this  sys- 

Toui.  tem,  the  greater  part  of  the  imports  since  1829 

321407  have  been   brought  under  the  Spanish  flag. 

877loo8  Of  late   years   &e  proportion  has  averaged 

^S'Hi  two-thirds.    The  effect  of  the  system  may  be 

48|57S  readily  seen  in  the  importation  of  flour  and 
provisions.    Under  fair  regulations  these  would 


JDeMriptkn. 


Barren  lands,  znlnea,  ho^ .... 

Moontaina,  foreats,  Ac 

Natural  paaturage 

Artificial       "        

Under  caUiTation. 


Total. 


Wctfadtpt. 


142,183 

174,418 

102,088 

15,188 

84^098 


467,859 


EMfa  d«pt. 


179,269 
802,534 

47,226 
6,158 

14,474 


448,ni 


^i^^    mainly  be  brought  from  the  United  States^ 


The  chief  products  are  the  sugar  cane,  tobacco,  But  the  duties  on  flour  are  as  follows :  from 

coffee,  cotton,  fruits,  and  garden  vegetables.  Spain  in  Spanish  and  Cuban  vessels,  (2  50  per 

Bice,  sago,  maize,  and  even  cacao,  are  cultivat-  barrel ;  fh>m  other  countries  in  same  vessels, 

ed  on  a  small  sciEde,  not  enough  to  supply  the  $8  50,  and  in  foreign  vessels,  $9  50.    In  1854 

consumption  of  the  interior.  The  lands  of  Cuba  the  imports  of  flour  from  Spain  were  valued 

are  recognized  as  superior  to  those  of  the  other  at  $2,677,791 ;  from  tlie  United  States,  $29,- 

Antilles  for  the  production  of  the  sugarcane;  880.     Under  such  burdens  prices  are  main- 

bnt  there  is  great  irregularity  in  the  extent  of  tained  at   high  rates,  raatenaUy  diminishing 

the  cultivation  and  yield  of  tins  staple,  depend-  consumption.    Duties  are  collected  on  exports 

ing  on  soil,  weather,  condition  of  plan^  Ac  as  well  as  imports,  and  the  yearly  totals  of  each 

Sugar  estates,  called  ingeniat^  are  the  largest  are  about  as  1  to  4.    Only  between  |  and  ^ 

agricultural  establishments  on  the  island.  Many  of  tihe   exports  are  carried  in  Spanish  ve»- 

of  them  produce  8,000  to  9,000  boxes  of  sugar  sels.    Over  \  is  taken  by  the  United  States, 

(each  400  lbs.),  and  a  few  of  them  are  much  and  about  \  by  England.    Despite  all  restric- 

larger.    Their  formation  requires  great  outlay,  tions,  \  of  the  whole  commerce  is  with  the 

and  their  management  is  very  expensive;  but  IJnited  States.    According  to  U.  S.  treasury 

their  production  is  correspondingly  great,  and  reports,  the  balance  of  trade  against  the  latter 

the  foreign  demand  for  this  crop  is  steady,  so  amounted,  from  1851  to  1856  inclusive,  to  about 

that  their  owners  become  immensely  wealthy.  $10,000,000  yearly,  and  in  1857  was  over  $80,- 

From  1858  to  1858  the  yearly  exports  of  Cuban  000,000.— The  railroads,  amounting  in  all  in 

sugars  wero  from  700,000,000  to  750,000,000  1857  to  897  miles,  have  done  much  in  miuntfldn*^ 

lbs.    Host  of  the  tobacco  is  produced  in  a  very  ing  and  increasing  domestic  and  foreign  tradec 

few  districts,  which  are  particularly  favorable  The  first  was  opened  in  1887  from  Havana  to 

to  its  culturo.    The  best  lands  for  tins  plant  are  Bejucal,  15  m.,  in  the  next  year  to  Gtlines,  46 

comprised  in  an  irregular  oblong  tract,  near  the  m.,  and  by  subsequent  extensions  now  forms 

W.  extremity  of  tlie  idand,  on  Uie  S.  coast.    It  the  principal  trunk  line  in  the  island.    The 

is  about  78  miles  long  by  18  wide,  extending  common  roads  throtighout  Cuba  are  very  bad, 

from  the  Rio  Hondo  west  to  the  Cuyaguateje  and  in  the  rainy  season  frequently  impassable, 

or  Hantua  river.    Outside  of  this,  toward  the  Several  improved  roads,  having  toll  gates,  lead 
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ont  from  Havana.  The  electric  telegraph  was  limited  to  8  years.  The  organized  Oahan  militia 
introdaced  in  1862,  and  its  lines  now  extend  numbers  between  8,000  and  4,000.  The  squadron 
between  the  principal  cities  and  towns.  The  on  service  usually  consists  of  26  vessels,  with  200 
coast  shipping  has  remarkably  increased  since  guns,  and  over  8,000  men. — Cuba  was  the  first 
1840.  Steamboats  ply  regularly  from  the  va-  laud  of  importance  discovered  by  Oolurabus  in 
rious  ports  of  the  island  to  each  other  and  to  his  first  voyage.  After  touching  at  the  islands 
foreign  portd.  The  circulating  medium  is  chief-  which  he  called  San  Salvador,  St.  Mary  of  the 
ly  metafiio,  and  was  exclusively  so  until  Jan.  Oonception,  Femandina,  and  Isabella,  his  ships 
1857,  when  the  first  issue  of  paper  currency  was  entered  the  mouth  of  a  large  river  into  a  country 
made  by  the  Spanish  bank,  which  was  formally  called  by  the  natives  Cuba,  and  which  he  named 
organized  in  Feb.  1856,  having  a  capital  of  $8,-  Juana,  in  honor  of  Prince  John,  the  son  of  his 
000,000. — ^Education  has  made  great  progress  royal  patrons.  After  the  death  of  Ferdinand  it 
nnoe  1842.  In  Havana  there  are  several  in-  was  called  Fernandina,  and  still  later  Santiago, 
stitations  of  a  collegiate  rank,  with  a  number  in  honor  of  the  patron  s£unt  of  Spain,  and  again 
of  seminaries,  and  in  other  cities  there  are  ad-  Ave  Maria,  in  honor  of  the  Yir^n.  The  large 
vanoed  schools.  The  number  of  newspapers  river  which  Columbus  entered  is  supposed  to 
and  periodicals  published  in  Cuba  in  1857  was :  be  the  outlet  of  the  harbor  of  Nuevitas,  on  the 
at  Havana  21,  Matanzas  8,  Cardenas  1,  Cienfue-  N.  shore ;  at  ebb  tide  a  swift  current  flows  ont 
gus  2,  Villa  Clara  2,  Bemedios  1,  Santo  Espirita  like  that  of  a  river;  and  the  breadth  of  the  id- 
2,  Trinidad  1,  Puerto  Principe  1,  Santiago  de  and  at  this  point  is  reconcilable  with  the  state- 
Cuba  5,  Bayamo  1;  total  40. — In  its  govern-  ment  of  some  of  his  people  having  penetrated  60 
ment,  Cuba  is  subject  in  all  branches  of  the  ad-  miles  into  the  interior,  and  yet  bringing  back  no 
ministration  to  one  authority,  the  representative  account  of  discovering  the  sea  on  the  other 
of  the  Spanish  crown,  who  is  appointed  by  and  side.  From  this  point  he  explored  the  coast 
aoconntable  only  to  the  home  government.  He  to  the  £.  extremity  of  the  island,  seeking  for 
is  president  of  the  royal  court  of  judicature  gold,  and  then  passed  around  to  Hayti.  The 
(real  audieneia\  superior  civil  governor,  captaiuT  discovery  of  Cuba  was  on  Oct.  28,  1492,  and  his 
general,  superior  commandant  of  marine,  su-  arrival  at  Hayti  was  on  Dec.  6.  The  first  settle- 
perintendent  of  the  treasury,  viceregal  patron  ment  of  Europeans  in  Cuba  was  made  by  an  ex- 
and  viceregal  protector  of  public  instruction,  pedition  of  800  men  under  Diego  Velasquez, 
Of  the  6  principal  branches  of  administration,  ntted  out  by  Diego,  the  son  of  Columbus,  in 
the  politicEil  ana  military  are  particularly  under  1511.  They  founded  Baracoa  near  the  E.  end 
his  charge,  and  the  jndicii^  financial,  naval,  of  the  island,  and  in  1514  Santiago,  which 
and  eccleaastical  branches  are  mainly  direct-  was  made  the  capital,  and  Trinidad  on  the 
ed  by  their  respective  chiefs  of  high  rank,  S.  coast.  A  place  on  the  S.  coast  in  the  par- 
Each  division  has  its  determinate  territorial  tido  of  OtLines  was  settled  in  1515,  and  called 
subdivisions.  The  ecclesiastical  administration  San  Cristoval  de  la  Havana.  The  name  was 
is  divided  between  2  dioceses,  the  archbishop-  transferred  to  the  present  capital  in  1519. 
ric  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  and  the  bishopric  The  Spaniards  found  the  aborigines  of  the  isl- 
of  Havana,  which  are  respectively  superior  and  an  effeminate  and  inoffensive  people,  en- 
one  to  ^e  other  in  cases  of  appeal.  The  Ro-  tirely  unable  to  resist  the  invaders  of  their 
man  Catholic  is  the  only  form  of  worship  toler-  country,  or  endure' the  severities  imposed  upon 
ated.  The  revenues  are  divided  into  maritime  them.  Velasquez  encouraged  settiers  by  grants 
and  inland,  the  first  comprising  customs  and  of  lands  and  of  Indian  slaves,  and  engaged 
lighthouse  dues,  ship  visits,  &c.,  and  the  sec-  them  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  especially 
ond  various.  The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  in  the  cultivation  of  th.e  sugar  crop,  for  which 
the  receipts  of  the  treasury  for  2  years:  the  soil  and  climate  seemed  to  be  admirably 

adapted,  and  which  was  also  introduced  into 

iB«mM.  Hayti.  As  early  as  1584  the  officials,  as  cited 
♦757884  25  ^^  Sagra  in  the  appendix  to  his  EUtoriaftnect^ 
1,164|288  01  politica^  y  natural^  applied  io  the  emperor  for 
^^^Q^*^  "  7,000  negroes,  that  they  might  become  inured 
12,878,870  01  ^  labor  before  tiie  Lidians  ceased  to  exist ^' 
\  Gomara,  the  historian,  states  that  there  was  not 
The  principal  items  composing  the  receipts  from  one  Indian  left  after  1558.  They  were  destroy- 
customs  in  1857  were:  duties  on  imports,  $7,-  ed  by  cruel  treatment  and  unaccustomed  labor, 
074^207;  duties  on  exports,  $1,777,868;  ton-  were  swept  off  by  small  pox,  committed  suicide 
nage  dnes,  $981,869;  registry  fees  (of  cargoes,  in  great  numbers,  and  many  fled  in  then-  boats 
visits,  &C.},  $159,181.  ^  One-half  of  tiie  revenue  to  Florida.  With  the  extinction  of  the  Indi- 
is  absorbed  in  supporting  the  military  depart-  ans  the  agriculture  of  the  island  declined,  and 
ment  of  the  government.  The  regular  armed  it  hacame  mainly  a  pastorid  country.  The 
force  consists  on  an  average  of  20,000  men,  and  extensive  plains  bordering  the  coast  afforded 
b  kept  in  a  high  state  of  discipline,  and  in  a  fine  range  for  cattle,  and  their  hides  fur- 
complete  equipment.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  nished  the  cluef  product  for  exportation,  even 
troops  are  composed  of  soldiers  from  Spain,  to  the  18th  century.  Bees  were  introduced 
whose  period  of  service  in  Cuba  is  gen€^ly  from  Florida^  and  wax  and  tobacco  also  became 


Cnatoma.. 
Lottezy... 


Totd. 


18M. 


19,789,584  19 
4,0S2,06«71 
1,899,107  87 


$16,090,668  90 


18ST. 


flO.496,858  87 
5,186,989  79 
1,681,410  19 


$17,868,558  91 
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at  last  of  more  importance  than  hides ;  and  daoed,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  about  65,000. 
these  are  still  important  products,  though  now  In  the  years  1845  to  1847,  by  the  energy  of  Goy- 
surpassed  by  su^  and  coffee.    The  port  of  ernor-general  Concha,  it  was  brought  almost  to 
Havana  soon  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  prin-  an  end.    But  the  increased  consumption  of  su- 
cipal  stronghold  of  the  island.    The  settlement  gar  in  Great  Britain,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
there  was  twice  destroyed  by  the  French  in  the  duction  of  duty,  and  the  olacing  of  foreign  and 
16th  century^nce  in  1538,  and  again  in  1554L  British  sugars  on  the  same  Wei,  gave  a  new  stim- 
after  it  had  been  reestablished  and  fortified  ulus  to  the  traffic.  The  efforts  of  the  Spanish  of- 
by  Fernando  de  Soto.    New  forts  were  added  fioials  for  its  suppression  were  relaxed,  and  it  still 
in  the  same  century,  and  these  form  a  part  of  continues  to  be  prosecuted,  as  already  stated, 
the  defences  now  known  as  the  Moro  castle  and  mainly,  as  the  British  allege,  in  vessels  purchasea 
the  Punta.    The  wall  around  the  city  was  com-  and  fitted  out  in  the  United  States,  and  which 
menced  in  1665.    In  1762  Havana  fell  into  the  retain  the  American  flag  till  thev  are  ready  to 
hands  of  the  Engli^  who  retained  it  about  a  leave  the  Afirican  coast.    With  the  renewal  of 
year,  when  they  gave  it  up  in  exchange  for  Flor-  the  slave  trade  the  British  renewed  their  re* 
ida.    Up  to  this  time  the  population  of  Cuba  had  monstrances,  and  their  former  proposition  for 
increased  but  slowly,  ana  the  productions  were  liberating  the  illegally  imported  negroes.    This 
very  limited.    According  to  an  official  doou-  subject  was  much  pressed  from  1850  to  1853, 
ment,  published  at  Havana  in  1811,  and  based  but  seems  since  then  to  have  been  abandoned, 
on  the  records  of  the  custom  house,  the  total  Some  remarkable  changes  were  made  in  1854  by 
import  of  slaves  prior  to  1763  had  amounted  to  the  Spanish  administration  of  the  island,  in  re- 
but 60,000.    In  1765  the  island  contained  about  lation  to  the  free  blacks,  who  form  so  consider- 
half  that  number  of  negro  slaves,  with  as  many  able  a  part  of  the  population.    The  ecclesiastical 
free  colored  persons,  mostly  mulattoes.  Its  trade,  rule  which  forbids  the  celebration  of  marriages 
hitherto  limited  to  Cadiz,  was,  except  the  import  between  blacks   and  whites  was  abrogated, 
of  slaves,  now  made  free  to  all  Spaniards  from  and  a  militia  composed  of  free  blacks  and 
the  9  principal  ports  of  Spain.  But  at  this  time  mulattoes,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  whites,  was 
it  was  so  small  as  scarcely  to  employ  6  vessels,  directed  to  be  organized  throughout  the  idand. 
From  1763  to  1789  the  import  of  slaves  was  and  was  put  on  an  equal  footing  in  regard  to 
about  1,000  a  year,  which  nardly  kept  up  the  privileges  with  the  regular  army.    At  the  same 
number.    In  1789  the  Spanish  slave  code  was  time  the  white  inhabitants  were  disarmed.  Both 
promulgated,  and  the  slave  trade,  hitherto  a  these  measures,  which  are  still  maintained,  were 
monopoly,  made  free.    Under  the  administra-  adopted,  in  part  at  least,  as  a  means  of  strength- 
tion  of  Las  Oasas  as  ccqptain-general,  which  ening  the  government  against  the  discontent  of 
commenced  in  1790,  Cuba  made  rapid  progress  the  white  planters,  and  the  danger  of  fillibuster 
in  commercial  prosperity,  and  in  its  public  im-  expeditions  from  tne  United  States,  of  which  at 
provements.    In  the  81  years  from  1789  to  1820,  this  time  serious  apprehensions  existed.    From 
the  import  of  slaves  amounted  to  225,000,  an  the  moment  the  United  States  acquired  Florida, 
average  of  7,500,  and  from  1810  to  1820  it  was  the  government  at  Washington  began  to  take  a 
11,500  a  year.    The  decline  of  Hay  ti  opened  a  deep  interest  in  the  future  of  Cuba.    Fears  were 
market  for  Cuban  sugars,  the  production  of  entertained  lest  the  island  might  fall  into  the 
which  rapidly  increased.    In  1809  and  1811  hands  of  the  English  or  French,  and  both  Spain 
the  island  was  partially  opened  to  foreign  ves-  and  those  nations  were  informed  that  the  United 
sels.    With  the  regstabUshment  of  peace  in  States  would  never  consent  to  that  arrangement. 
Europe  the  demands  for  Cuban  products  re-  They  were  willing  that  Cuba  should  remain  a 
vived,  and  notwithstanding  the  treaty  of  1820,  colony  of  Spain,  but  would  never  allow  it  to 
by  which  Spain  agreed  with  England  to  put  a  pass  into  otner  hands.     Spain  was  repeatedly 
stop  to  the  slave  trade,  the  importation  of  urged  by  the  American  government  to  make 
slaves  was  continued  on  a  larger  scale  than  peace  with  the  Spanish  American  republics,  lest 
ever.    In  the  25  years  from  1817  to  1842,  it  they  should  invade  Cuba,  and  bring  about  not 
was  estimated  by  the  English  commissioners  merelyapoliticalrevolution,  but  a  change  inits 
to  have  reached  the  number  of  835,000,  or  social  system.    The  daim  of  the  English  to  make 
upward  of  13,000  a  year.    This  continued  vi*  the  slave  trade  suppression  treaty  an  occasion  for 
olation  of  treaty  obligations  led  Great  Britain  interfering  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  island 
to  propose  in  1841,  as  tlie  only  means  of  put-  became  a  new  occasion  of  jealousy.  But  a  prop- 
ting  a  stop  to  it,  the  establishment  of  a  mix-  osition  made  in  1825  on  the  part  of  Spain,  that  in 
ed  tribunal  in  the  island,  with  power  to  give  consideration  of  certain  commercial  concessions 
liberty  to  all  negroes  who  had  been  imported  the  United  States  should  guarantee  to  her  the 
contrary  to  law.    This  proposition  excited  the  possession  of  Cuba,  was  declined  by  Mr.  Clay, 
greatest  alarm  among  the  Cuban  proprietors,  and  then  secretary  of  state,  on  the  ground  that  en- 
tile Spanish  government,  in  consequence,  iMsan  tanglements  of  this  sort  were  contrary  to  the 
to  take  steps  to  stop  the  traffic.    Inl845,f^he  established  policy  of  the  United  States.    In  1848 
first  time,  a  law  was  enacted  making  the  intro-  President  Polk  authorized  the  American  minis- 
duction  of  slaves  a  criminal  offence.  From  these  ter  at  Madrid  to  offi^r  to  purchase  Cuba,  and  to 
and  other  causes,  during  the  10  years  from  1842  pay  $100,000,000  for  it ;  but  this  proposition 
to  1852,  the  importation  was  considerably  re-  was  rejected  by  £^ain  in  the  most  peremptory 
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miumer.    It  was  not  till  after  this  that  the  at-  pied  geometers  In  the  time  of  Plato ;  and  it  was 

tention  of  the  Amerioan  people,  as  distinct  from  a  Greek  tradition  that  once  daring  a  pestilence 

the  government,  was  first  attracted  to  this  qaes-  the  priestess  at  Delos  had  responded  that  in 

tion  of  the  annexation  of  Ouba.    The  occasion  order  to  appease  the  gods  her  altar  must  be 

was  the  resort  to  the  United  States  in  1849  of  doubled.    The  altar  was  cabical,  and  a  new  one 

Lopez,  and  other  Cubans,  who,  in  consequence  was  therefore  built  whose  sides  were  of  twice 

of  some  attempted  reyolutionary  movements,  the  dimensions  of  the  old  one.    The  priestess 

had  been  obliged  to  flj  the  island.    Thej  rep-  responded  that  her  command  had  been  wrongly 

resented  the  creole  population  as  greatly  dis«  interpreted,  and  from  that  time  the  geometn- 

satisfied  widi  the  Spanish  rule,  and  ready  for  oal  duplication  of  cubic  figures  was  a  constant 

revolt,  and  annexation  to  the  United  States,  problem,  like  the  quadrature  of  the  oirde.   The 

Recruits  were  ooUetoted  for  a  descent  upon  the  cubatnre  of  solids,  or  the  reduction  of  any  body 

island.    The  first  attempt  was  defeated  by  the  to  a  cubic  fonn  of  equal  volume,  is  performed 

vigilance  of  the  government  of  the  United  States ;  by  first  reducing  the  given  volume  to  one  of  the 

but  in  Aug.  1861,  Lopez  sailed  from  New  Or-  geometrical  figures  the  law  of  whose  curvature 

leans  in  a  steamer  with  500  men  on  board,  of  is  known,  as  the  parallelopipedon,  cylinder, 

whom  a  considerable  part  were  Americans,  cone,  or  sphere. — In  arithmetic  and  algebra,  a 

They  effected  a  landing,  but  made  no  impres-  cube  is  a  number  formed   bv  raising  another 

sion,  and  were  soon  taken  prisoners.  Lopez  was  number  to  its  third  power ;  thus,  27  is  the  cube 

ganoted  at  Havana,  Aug.  10 ;  some  of  his  com-  of  8,  being  equal  to  8XdX8.     The  number 

rades  were  shot,  but  the  majority  were  trans-  which  is  thus  multiplied  to  make  a  cube  Is  cabled 

ported  and  afterward  pardoned.    The  sympa>  the  cube  root. 

thy  which  these  movements,  and  other  snbse*  CUBEBS,  berries  of  the  eub^  offieinalU^ « 

quent  f  rqjects  of  the  same  sort,  had  found  in  climbing  perennial  plant  of  the  natural  order  oi- 

tne  Umted  States,  and  the  refusal  of  President  peraeea.  which  is  found  wild  in  Java  and  other 

Fillmore  in  1852  to  join  with  France  and  Great  parts  of  the  East  Indies.    It  is  supposed  they 

Britun  in  a  treaty  guaranteeing  to  Spain  ihe  were  first  brought  into  Europe  by  the  Arabians; 

pcsseesion  of  Cuba,  made  the  Spanish  govern-  and  in  former  times  it  appears  they  served  the 

ment  still  more  alert  in  guarding  against  revolu-  purpose  of  black  pepper,  their  aromatic,  warm- 

tion,  and  especially  against  the  entrance  into  the  ing,  and  pungent  properties  rendering  them  an 

idand  of  revolutionists  from  the  United  States,  agreeable  condiment    In  India  they  have  long 

This  led  to  occasional  collisions  with  American  been  used  as  a  medicine  in  disorders  of  the  di- 

citizena ;  and  the  firing  on  the  American  steam-  gestive  organs,  on  account  of  their  carminative 

er  Black  Warrior  by  a  Spanish  vessel  of  war,  properties,  and  in  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs 

during  the  administration  of  President  Pierce,  for  their  stimulating  effect.    It  is  imported  in 

seemed  at  one  moment  to  threaten  hostilities,  the  dried  berries,  which  are  of  the  size  of  small 

The  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  creole  plant-  peas,  and  of  a  dark  brown  color.    The  volatile 

ers  to  throw  off  the  Spanish  rule,  or  at  least  oil  they  contain  is  thus  better  retained  than  if 

any  overt  exhibition  of  it,  subsided  after  the  the  berries  were  pulverized,  as  they  require  to 

&ilure  of  Lopez,  but  the  idea  of  the  acauisition  be  to  prepare  the  medicine.   Beside  the  volatile 

of  Ouba  is  still  entertained  in  the  Unitea  States,  oil  they  also  contain  the  peculiar  principle  cu* 

In  Aug.  1854^  Messrs.  Buchanan,  Mason,  and  bebin,  a  white,  inodorous,  and  tasteless  sub- 

Sould,  U.  8.  ministers  at  London,  Paris,  and  stance,  not  volatilizable  by  heat,  and  almost 

Madrid,  held  a  conference  on  the  subject  of  insoluble  in  water.  The  oil,  having  the  medicinal 

Onba,  at  Ostend  and  Aix  la  Cfaapelle,  and  drew  properties,  is  often  used  instead  of  the  powdered 

up  a  statement  of  their  conclusions,  popularly  cubebs.    Itis  obtained  sometimes  to  the  amount 

known  as  the  Ostend  manifesto.    In  this  docu-  of  7  per  cent,  by  grinding  the  cubebs^  and  dis- 

ment  they  argued  that  the  island  ought  to  be-  tilling  with  water.                               ' 

long  to  the  United  States,  and  that  Spain  would  CUBF^RES,  AictDfix  Loms  Dbspaito,  a  French 

find  its  sale  to  be  highly  advantageous ;  and  general,  bom  in  Paris,  March  4, 1786,  died  Aug. 

finally,  that  in  certain  contingencies,  such  as  the  6, 1858,  took  an  active  part  in  the  wars  of  Napo- 

emancipation  of  the  slaves  by  the  Spanish  gov-  leon,  was  commander  of  the  French  army  at  An- 

emment,  the  United  States  ought  to  possess  them-  eona  from  1882  to  1886,  created  a  peer  of  France 

selves  of  the  island  by  force.    A  proposition  was  in  1889,  appointed  minister  of  war  in  1889  and 

strongly  urged  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States  again  in  1840.    Afterward  he  was  implicated  in 

in  the  session  of  1858-'9  to  plate  $80,000,000  in  a  charge  of  having  bribed  M.  Teste,  the  minister 

the  hands  of  the  president  with  a  view  to  the  ac-  of  puUic  works  in  1842,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 

quiation  of  the  islimd ;  but  after  debate,  it  was  taininff  a  grant  for  the  working  of  salt  minea. 

withdrawn  byits  author,  Mr.  SlideU  of  Louisiana.  Tried  m  1847,  he  was  found  guilty,  sentenced 

CUBE  (Gr.  Kv^f^  a  die),  in  geometry,  a  solid  to  civil  degradation,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  10,000 

body  terminated  by  6  square  equal  faces,  occu-  francs.    In  1852,  however,  he  was  reinstated  in 

pying  among  bodies  a  place  analogous  to  that  hisposition. 

of  the  s<^uare  among  surfaces.    The  problem  of  CftJBIT,  an  ancient  measure,  taken  fVom  the 

the  duplication  of  the  cube,  or  of  constructing  human  arm  as  measured  from  the  elbow  to  the 

a  cabe  of  twice  the  volume  of  a  given  cube,  end  of  the  middle  finger.    Its  length  was  in 

Is  celebrated  in  the  history  of  science.    It  c^cu-  practice  somewhat  indefinite^  and  varied  among 
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differenfc  nations.    According  to  Dr.  Arbnth-  often  with  a  green  glosa,  tipped  with  white,  and 

not,  the  Roman  cabit  was  17-|V  inches,  and  the  each  feather  marked  along  the  shaft  with  tri- 

Scriptare  cabit  less  than  22  inches.  angular  white  spots,  which,  meeting  similar 

OUBITT,  Thomas,  an  English  architect  and  spots  on  the  outer  feathers,  give  an  almost 
builder,  bom  at  Buxton,  Norfolk,  in  1788,  died  barred  appearance  to  the  tail ;  the  feet  are  ffam- 
at  Denbies,  Surrey,  Dec  26,  1855,  was  the  son  boge  yellow,  and  the  bill  black.  The  leugth  of 
of  a  laborer,  went  to  the  West  Indies  as  a  ship  the  bird  is  14  inches,  and  the  extent  of  wings 
carpenter,  and  on  his  return  set  np  in  business  25  inches.  Tlie  young  birds  are  of  a  brown 
for  himself.  In  1823  he  took  on  building  leases  tint,  with  reddish-brown  bars  and  white  mark- 
some  suburban  property  of  the  duke  of  Bed-  ings,  the  white  of  the  under  parts  being  barred 
fbrd,  and  finally  laid  out  and  built  that  part  with  black.  The  female  very  closely  resembles 
of  the  west  end  of  London  known  as  Bel-  the  male.  The  cuckoo  is  associated  with  the 
mvia.  He  afterward  l^d  out  and  built  Kemp  return  of  sunny  skies  and  the  renewal  of  Tege- 
Town,  Brighton,  and  the  queen's  residence  of  tation,  and  is  a  most  welcome  ^^  messenger  of 
Osborne,  in  the  isle  of  Wight  He  took  a  hearty  roring;"  it  arrives  from  southern  Europe  in 
interest  in  all  the  plans  for  social  and  sanitary  Great  Britain  in  April,  and  generally  depiui»  in 
improvement,  and  set  an  example  among  his  August  It  is  veiy  genendly  distributed  over 
own  workmen  by  promoting  benefit  societies  Europe,  decreanng  in  numbers  toward  the 
and  associations  for  mutual  improvement.  north ;  according  to  Temminck,  it  extends  its 

OUBITT,  Sib  WiLUAii,  an  English  civil  en-  migrations  to  northern  Africa.    The  most  sin- 

gineer,  bom  in  Norfolk  in  1785,  was  brought  up  j^ukr  habit  of  the  cuckoo  is  that  it  deposits 

as  a  joiner,  adopted  the  trade  of  a  millwright,  its  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  birds,  leaving  the 

and  invented  self-regulating  sails  for  windnulls.  care  of  the  young  entirely  to  the  foster  pa- 

About  1808  he  entered  a  machinist's  establish-  rents  thus  selected ;  the  latter  adopt  the  young 

ment  at  Ipswich,  and  was  so  successful  there  cuckoo  as  their  own,  often  to  the  destruction 

that  he  determined  on  settling  in  London,  which  of  their  proper  ofl&pring,  which  are  thrust  out 

he  did  in  1826.    At  the  commencement  of  the  of  the  nest  by  the  usurping  stranger.     The 

railway  movement  he  became  engineer  of  the  reason  of  this  departure  from  the  usual  habit 

London  and  Dover  line.    He  was  knighted  in  of  birds  is  not  well  ascertained ;  it  is  common 

1851  for  his  services  as  one  of  the  superintend-  in  the  genus  eueuluSj  and  is  also  practised  by 

ing  committee  of  the  great  exhibition.  our  cowpen  bird  (molothrua  pecaru^  GmeL). 

OnOKING  STOOL,  or  Tumbrel,  a  machine  The  cuckoo  selects  the  nest  of  a  bird  smaller 

formerly  used  in  England  for  the  punishment  iJtuai  itself  and  of  a  great  variety  of  species,  as 

of  scolding  women  and  dishonest  brewers  and  the  warblers,  sparrows,  finches^  and  larks,  and 

bakers.    It  consisted  of  a  stool  or  chair  attach-  in  it  deposits  a  single  egg,  very  small  compared 

ed  to  a  long  pole,  mounted  in  such  a  manner  to  the  size  of  the  burd;  it  is  believed  by  ifon- 

that  the  chair  with  the  criminal  in  it  might  be  tague  and  others  that  the  female   has   the 

swung  over  a  pond  and  submerged.  power  of  retaining  the  egg  in  the  oviduct  until 

OUCEOO  ((»<<n£ZiM,  Linn.),  a  genus  of  birds  of  ^e  can  find  a  nest  suitable  for  its  reception; 

the  order  scan^OTM,  and  fimiilytfV6t«Zu2(e,  inhabit-  she  lays  several  in  the  course  of  the  season, 

ing  the  temperate  and  warmer  regions  of  the  The  young  cuckoo  is  said  to  ^ect  its  compui- 

old  world ;  the  cuckoos  of  America  belong  to  ions  from  the  nest  by  lifting  them  out  on  its 

another  subfiimily  of  the  same«rder.    The  true  shoulders ;  from  this  habit  has  arisen  the  Ger- 

cuckoos,  as  exemplified  in  the  genus  cueulu$,  man  saying^  ^*as  ungrateful  as  a  cuckoo.'*    The 

have  the  bill  broad,  rather  depressed  at  the  base,  wcdl-lmown  notes  of  this  bird,  as  heard  in  the 

curved,  gradually  oompressea  to  the  acute  tip ;  breeding  season,  resemble  very  much  its  name ; 

the  nostrils  are  round  and  exposed ;  the  wings  the  song  is  loud  and  Joyful,  and  confined  to 

are  long  and  pointed,  the  8d  quill  being  the  the  males,  and  is  silent  before  their  departure, 

longest ;  the  tidl  is  long  and  graduated,  or  even.  Its  food  consists  of  the  larvo  of  insects  and 

and  the  outer  feather  of  each  side  is  shorter  caterpillars ;  before  swallowing  the  latter  it  is 

than  the  others ;  the  tarn  are  very  short  and  in  the  habit  of  cutting  off  the  hinder  end  and 

partially  feathered ;    the  toes,  2  before  and  freeing  the  body  from  the  intestinal  canal  by 

2  behind,  are  unequal,  the  outer  anterior  one  repeated  jerks  with  its  sharp  biU.   The  males 

being  the  longest,  and  united  to  the  inner  at  the  are  more  numerous  than  the  females,  and  are 

base.    More  than  40  species  of  this  genus  are  bold  and  fierce,  and  rarely  kept  as  pets.     Jn 

well  determined,  of  which  the  best  known  and  autunm  they  are*  fat  and  esteemed  as  an  arti- 

most   interesting  is   the   conmion    European  de  of  food;   the  ancients  were  very  partial 

ouckoo  (0,  eanoruSy  Linn.).    In  this  bird  the  to  them,  and  their  flesh  was  supposed  to  have 

comers  of  the  mouth  and  eyelids,  and  the  in-  valuable  medicinal   properties. — The  Ameri- 

side  of  the  mouth,  are  of  an  orange  color;  the  can  cuckoos  belong  to  the  subfiuuily  coeeyzina^ 

plumage  of  the  head,  neck,  breast  and  upper  or  ground  cuckoos,  and  to  the  genus  eoccygus. 

parts,  is  a  deep  bluish  gray ;  the  under  parts  and  In  wis  genus  the  bill  is  long  and  rather  slender, 

the  axillary  feathers  are  white  with  distinct  and  curved ;  the  nostrils  are  oval ;.  the  3d  and 

black  bars;  the  quills  are  blackish  gray,  the  4th  quills  are  tiie  longest;  the  tail  is  long,  broad, 

inner  webs  with  transverse  white  bars ;  the  tail  and  rounded  on  the  sides ;  the  tarsi  are  shorter 

is  darker,  approaching  to  black  at  the  end,  and  than  the  middle  toe,  and  naked;  the  toes  are 
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Qneqna],  and  the  daws  long,  compressed,  cnired,  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  other  species  of  the 

and  acnte.    There  are  8  species  described,  be-  genus ;  it  feeds  on  insects,  fruits,  and  the  eggs 

longing  to  North  and  Central  America,  though  of  other  birds ;  it  is  vigilant  and  shy,  not  ez- 

a  few  stragglers  have  occasionally  been  seen  in  tending  its  migrations  northward  b^ond  ilori- 

Enrope;   thej  are  shy  birds,  frequenting  the  da;  it  prefers  the  mangrove-oovOTed  isbmds, 

dense  woods  and  solitary  swamps.    I.  The  yel-  building  its  nest  amid  their  dark  foliage.    The 

low-billed  cnekoo  {G,  Amerieanui^  Linn.)  has  flight  is  rapid  and  elevated  during  the  migra- 

a  length  of  12^  Inches,  and  an  extent  of  wings  tions.    The  female  is  paler  than  the  male,  espe- 

of  16  inches ;   the  bill  is  1  inch  long,  for  the  cially  on  the  lower  surface,  which  is  grayish, 

most  part  of  a  yellow  color ;  the  iris  is  hazel ;  CUCUMBER  (eueumU,  linn.),  a  vegetable 

the  general  color  of  the  upper  parts,  with  the  fruit  in  a  genus  of  cncurbitaceous  plants,  to 

wing  coverts  and  two  middle  tail  feathers,  is  which  likewise  belongs  the  melon,  having  an- 

hght  greenish  brown,  deeper  anteriorly ;   tail  nual  fibrous  roots,  brittle  climbing  stems,  rough, 

feathers,  ex6epting  the  two  middle  ones,  black,  unequally  divided  leaves,  and  tendrils  formed 

with  a  broad  white  ^ace  at  the  end  of  the  3  of  the  abortive  stipules.  The  cucumber  is  thus  a 

outermost,  the  4th  white  on  the  outer  web;  sort  of  gourd  represented  in  its  real  type,  better 

the  prinuiries  have  their  inner  webs  brownish  perhiq>s,  by  the  oolocynth  gourd — a  bitter,  pow- 

orange;   the  nnder  parts  are  grayish  white,  erfully  purgative  species,  known  as  (7.  (6><4*uj2cm) 

The  female  differs  little  from  the  male.   Its  notes  eoloeynthu  (Persoon).    In  position  these  plants 

resemhle  the  word  "  cow,  cow,'*  repeated  sev-  are  to  be  placed  between  the  mvrdes  ana  pas- 

eral  times  with  increasing  rapidity;  hence  one  non  flowers — ^to  the  latter,  indeed,  so  doaely 

of  its  names,  cow  bird ;  it  is  also  called  rain  allied  that  they  scarcely  differ  except  in  some 

crow  and  coacou.    It  is  found  in  all  parts  of  particulars  of  structure,  the  habit  of  both  being 

the  United  States,  though  nowhere  m  abnn-  the  same.    It  has  been  coniectmred  tiiat  long 

dance.    Its  food  consists  of  caterpillars,  insects,  continued  cultivation  has  done  mnch  toward 

wood  snails,  berries  (especially  tiie  mnlberry),  ameliorating  the  bitter  and  dangerous  prop- 

and  grapes;  it  sucks  the  eggs  of  other  birds,  erties  of  this  group  of  plants;  and  several 

and  itself  falls  a  victim  to  many  species  of  allied  kinds  in  their  wild  state,  it  is  known, 

hawks.    Its  flight  is  rapid,  bnt  the  gait  on  the  have  proved  deleterious.    All  the  numerous 

groan d  is  very  awkward ;  its  favorite  retreat  is  cultivated  varieties  of  the  melon  and  cucumber 

tiie  thickest  foliage.    Unlike  the  European  cue-  are  delicious  or  wholesome  fruits.    The  writer 

koo,  this  bird  builds  its  nest  and  rears  its  young  has   raised   cucumbers   from   seeds   received 

in  the  usual  manner ;  the  flat  nest  is  very  simply  from  the  East  Indies,  which  looked  like  the 

composed  of  a  few  dry  sticks  and  grass,  on  a  common  cucumber,  only  smaller;  they  were  so 

horizontal  branch  of  a  low  tree ;  the  eggs  are  intensely  bitter  as  to  be  worthless ;  and  the 

4  or  5,  of  a  bright  green  color.    It  migrates  stem  end  of  the  better  sorts  of  the  garden  Cu- 

Bouthward,  generally  heyond  the  limits  of  the  cumber  is  frequently  bitter  and  disagreeable. 

United  States,  as  cold  weather  approaches,  in  The  drastic  property  is  strong  in  many  of  the 

flocks  and  high  in  the  air;  single  birds  begin  allied  genera  from  Brazil,  and  in  the  spirting 

to  enter  onr  borders  early  in  March,  arriving  as  cucumber  it  exists  in  concentrated  virulence, 

far  as  New  York  early  in  May^    II.  The  black-  The  common  cucumber  (d7.  MtimuM^  Dnn.)  is  too 

btUed  cuekoo  {€.  erythrophthalmus^  Wils.)  is  a  well  known  for  any  lengthened  description.    It 

little  smaUer  than  tiie  preceding  species,  from  is  a  native  of  tropical  Asia.    In  cultivation,  the 

which  it  is  also  distinguished  by  its  dark-color-  cucumber  requires  a  deep  and  rich  soil,  an 

ed  bill,  a  bare  scarlet  space  around  the  eyes,  and  abundance  of  moisture,  and  continued  heat.    If 

the  lNx>wner  tint  of  the  nnder  parts;  *The  pres-  planted  sufficiently  late  to  escape  the  frosts^  it 

ent  species  does  not  frequent  the  interior  of  will  grow  with  scarcely  any  care;  it  is  subject, 

deep  woods,  but  prefers  the  edges  of  forests  on  however,  to  tiie  depredations  of  numerous  insect 

the  border  of  the  sea  and  lakes.    It  feeds  prin-  foes.    The  best  way  to  prevent  these  is  to  cover 

cipally  on  shellflsh  and  aquatic  larvs  and  in-  the  young  plants  with  boxes  haying  gauze  tops, 

sects ;  it  is  very  fond  of  the  small  frogs  so  nn-  which  should  be  kept  over  them  until  the  foliage 

merous  after  summer  showers.     Its  flight  is  is  large  and  abundant.    The  cucumber  loves  to 

more  rapid  than  that  of  the  yellow-billed  spe-  support  itself  by  its  tendrils  in  an  upright  posi- 

des ;  in  other  respects,  as  in  its  migrations,  gen-  tion  upon  pieces  of  brush  wood,  ana  the  clean- 

eral  habits,  and  manner  of  constructing  its  nest,  est  and  b^  fhiit  is  thus  obtained.    This  will 

it  much  resembles  the  last  named  bird,  and  has  be  found  to  be  a  good  practice,  too,  where  there 

frequently  been  mistaken  for  it.    The  eggs  are  is  but  little  room  for  a  horizontal  growth  upon 

of  a  greenish  blue  color.     III.  The  mangrove  the  ground.    As  an  early  vegetable,  scarcely 

eackoo  ((7.  minar^  Gmel.)  is  12  inches  long  and  any  other  plant  can  be  so  successflilly  forced  hi 

15  inches  in  extent  of  wings ;  the  general  color  the  hot-bed ;  but  the  best  sorts  should  be  select- 

of  the  upper  part  is  light  greenish  brown,  the  ed  for  the  purpose.    Great  skill  oftentimes  is 

head  tinged  with  gray ;  primaries  umber-brown ;  requisite  in  the  management,  to  keep  the  plants 

tail  feathers,  excepting  the  two  middle  ones,  vigorous  and  healthy,  and  to  sustain  an  un- 

brownish  black  with  white  tips ;  the  under  parts  checked  growth.    Beside  affording  in  its  flruits 

brownish  orange ;  in  other  characters  it  niudi  a  palatable  and  cooling  salad,  the  cucumber  has 

resembles  the  yellow-biUed  cuckoo.    Its  habits  been  used  in  medidne,  for  pectoral  complaints 
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and  as  a  febrifuge.  Its  expressed  Jaioe  is  em^  Ash  well  in  1662,  and  a  prebend  of  Glonceft* 
ployed  as  a  cosmetic ;  and  it  is  said  to  give  a  ter  in  1678.  In  performing  the  duties  of  bis 
pleasant  suppleness  to  the  skin.  It  enters  into  professorship  he  devoted  much  attention  to  He- 
the  compoation  of  some  of  the  French  po-  brew  literature  and  antiquities,  and  he  was  one 
mades ;  an*  the  pulp  boiled  for  a  long  time  in  of  the  persons  consul  ted  by  a  committee  of  par- 
lard  makes  a  soothing  and  cooling  ointment,  of  Hament  concerning  a  new  translation  of  the  Bi- 
repnte  among  domestic  curatives.  ble.   In  1678  he  published  his  great  work,  which 

OUOUTA,  Yallxts  of,  a  district  of  New  had  been  written  several  years  before,  entitled 

Granada,  in  the  province  of  Pamplona,  abont  90  the  "  True  Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe," 

m.  in  circumference ;  pop.  about  30,000.    The  the  epithet  "  intellectual "  being  intended  to 

Buribce  consists  of  a  succession  of  hiUs  and  val*  contrast  it  with  any  physical  theory,  as  the 

leys,  the  former  sterile  and  the  latter  uncom«  Ptolemaic  or  Oopernican.    The  design  of  the 

monly  luxuriant.    At  Oucuta,  or  Rosario  de  work  was  to  establish  human  liberty  against  the 

Oucuta,  the  capital  of  this  district,  was  held  the  fatalists,  and  according  to  the  scope  of  the  au- 

first  general  congress  of  Oolombia.  thor  it  was  to  consist  of  8  parts ;  t^e  first  being 

OUDBEAR,  the  name  given  by  the  Scotch  to  a  refutation  of  atheism  and  atheistio  fatalists; 

a  dyestnff  prepared  from  different  genera  of  the  second,  of  those  who  admitted  a  Deity,  yet 

lichens.    It  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  powder  acting  necessarily  and  without  moral  perfections: 

of  a  lake  or  red  color,  and  is  the  same  substance  and  we  tiiird,  of  those  who  granted  the  moral 

which,  prepared  by  tiie  English  in  the  form  of  attributes  of  Gk>d,  but  affirmed  that  bnman  ao* 

a  violet-colored  paste  or  a  purple  liquid,  is  called  lions  are  governed  by  necessary  laws  ordained 

archil ;  and  also  the  same  as  the  solid  cakes  by  him.    Only  the  first  part  of  this  scheme  was 

manufactured  by  the  Dutch  and  called  litmus,  completed,  and  the  '^  Intellectual  System  "  con* 

It  is  used,  like  archil,  for  giving  to  woollens  and  nsts  of  a  most  em^te  argument  against  atheistio 

silks  a  great  variety  of  colors,  but  does  not  an-  fate.    To  account  for  the  operation  of  physical 

swer  for  cotton,  having  no  affinity  for  its  fibre*  laws  without  the  oonlinned  agency  of  Deity  he 

OUDDALOBE,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  on  the  devised  the  theory  of  a  plastic  nature,  whioh  he 

Ooromandel  coast,  in  the  S.  division  of  Arcot,  treats  as  a  real  being,  giving  it  "•  a  drowsy  un- 

100  m.  S.  from  Madras,  on  the  estuary  of  the  awakened  cogitation,"  and  which  he  makes  the 

liver  Pnnnair.  It  was  acquired  by  the  East  immediate  and  obedient  instrument  in  the  exe- 
India  company  in  1681 ;  was  captured  by  the  *  cution  of  divine  purposes.    He  also  reviewed 

French  in  1768,  and  retaken  by  Sir  Eyre  Uoote  the  systems  of  ancient  speculation  in  order  to 

in  1760.    With  the  assistance  of  Hvder  All  isbow  that  a  belief  in  one  sovereign  and  omni< 

the  French  took  it  again  in  1782,  and  ^eatly  potent  God  underlay  the  polytheistic  views  of 

strengthened  its  fortificaHons.    The  following  the  pagan  nations.    Dr.  Oudworth  left  seve- 

year  it  was  besieged  by  the  British,  but  the  de-  nd  lai^ge  ethical  and  theological  works,  whidi 

claration  of  peace  put  an  end  to  the  siege,  and  still  remain  in  manuscript  in  the  British  mu- 

in  1801  they  acquired  the  place  by  treaty.  seum.    His  ^*  Treatise  concerning  Eternal  and 

OUDDAPAH,  or  Eirpa,  a  town  of  British  Immutable  Morality,"  was  first  published  by 

India,  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  in  Bishop  Ohandler  in  1781.     Its  dengn  is  to 

the  presidency  of  Madras,  78  m.  W.  from  Nel-  prove  that  moral^diiferences  of  right  and  wrong 

lore.    It  is  a  military  station,  near  one  of  the  are  antecedent  to  any  divine  law,  and  it  was 

lines  of  the  Madras  railway,  on  the  river  Oud-  probably  a  partial  accomplishment  of  the  sec- 

dapah  or  Bogawunka,  and  was  once  the  capital  ond  division  of  his  proposed  ^Intellectual  Sys- 

of  an  independent  Patau  state.  It  is  famous  for  tem."     Oudworth  was  one  of  the  most  ehii* 

its  diamond  mines,  on  the  Punnair  river,  7  m.  nent  of  several  Oambridge  divines  who  were 

N.  E.  from  the  town,  which  have  been  worked  termed  Latitudinarians ;  and  the  dear  and  foar- 

with  various  success  for  several  hundred  years,  less  statements  which  he  made  of  the  arguments 

OUDWORTH,  Ralph,  an  English  divine  and  of  his  opponents  caused  him  to  be  accused  by 
philosopher,  born  at  AUer,  in  Somersetshire,  in  some  of  his  contemporaries  of  heterodoxy,  and 
1617,  died  at  Oambridge  in  1688.  At  the  age  of  rabing  **  so  strong  objections  that  he  did 
of  13  he  was  entered  at  Emmanuel  college,  not  answer  them."  Bishop  Burnet  roeaks  of 
Oambridge,  in  which  he  afterward  became  fel-  him  as  ^*  a  great  man  in  all  parts  of  leaminfl^ 
low  and  tutor.  In  1689  he  took  the  degree  of  divine  and  human;  an  honor  to  Emmanuel  col- 
master  of  .arts,  in  1644  that  of  bachelor  of  di-  lege  where  he  was  educated,  to  Ohrist^s  college 
vinity,  and  in  1645  was  anpointed  regius  profes-  where  he  afterward  prodded,  to  the  whole  uni- 
sor  of  Hebrew,  in  which  office  he  continued  versity  of  Oambridge  which  he  adorned,  and  to 
during  80  years.  In  1641  he  was  presented  to  the  church  and  age  in  which  he  Hved."  The 
the  rectory  of  North  Oadbury,  and  in  the  next  ^*  Intellectual  System''  was  republished  in  Lon- 
year  published  a  sermon  on  the  true  nature  of  don  in  1748,  in  1820,  and  in  1845 ;  the  last  edi- 
the  Ix>rd's  supper,  which  attracted  the  notice  tion  is  in  8  vols.,  and.contains  translations  of  the 
of  several  learned  writers.  After  a  short  ab-  valuable  notes  of  Dr.  Mosheim.  Allof  hisprint- 
sence  from  Oambridge,  caused  by  pecuniary  ed  works  appeared  at  Andover,  Mass.,  in  1887. 
embarrassments,  he  returned  in  1654,  when  he  OUENOA,  a  S.  province  of  New  Oastile  in 
was  elected  master  of  Ohrist's  college.  His  Spain,  between  lat  39^  20'  and  40'  47'  N.,  long, 
subsequent  preferments  were  a  vicarage  of  1^  5'  and  d"  W. ;  bounded  N.  by  Quadaligara, 
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E.  by  Terael  and  Valencia,  8.  by  Albaoete,  W.  on  the  conquest  of  Sevflle  by  St  Ferdinand— an 
by  Oindad  Real,  Toledo,  and  Madrid ;  area,  nnsoccessfdl  imitation  of  Tasao's  "  Jerufialem 
about  12,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1867,  248,260.  Delivered;"  and  over  100  ballads  {fioto  Febeo 
It  is  one  of  the  most  moantainons  provinces  de  romances  historialeSj  Seville,  1587- 881 
of  Spain.  The  products  are  timber,  excel-  mostly  taken  from  the  histories  of  Greece  and 
lent  honey,  aeveral  minerals,  oil,  fruit^  hemp,  Rome,  and  only  4  or  5  from  that  of  Spain.  His 
flax,  and  grain,  and  wine  in  the  S.  W.  part,  fame  rests  more  particularly  upon  his  having 
The  principal  exports  are  safiEron  and  a  supe-  been  the  first  Spaniard  to  attempt  didactic 
Tior  quality  of  wool.  Only  one  sixth  part  of  poetn^ ;  his  poem,  entitled  Bgempfar  poetioo^ 
the  soil  is  cultivated,  and  most  of  the  rest  is  which  he  wrote  in  1605,  but  wmch  was  first 
UMd  for  pasturage.  There  are  several  medicinal  printed  only  in  1774  in  the  8th  vol.  of  the  Par- 
springs  in  the  province.  The  woollen  industry,  wuo  Umanol,  constituting  the  earliest  and  most 
&r  which  it  was  renowned  in  former  times,  has  originiu  effort  of  the  kind  in  Spanish, 
much  declined.  It  is  divided  into  9  districts  and  GUEFEE,  Pattl,  a  philanthropic  negro  sea 
818  parishes. — The  capital,  Ouxnoa,  pop.  about  captain,  born  on  one  of  the  Elizabeth  isles,  near 
7,000, 85  m.  from  Madrid,  is  one  of  the  most  pic-  New  Bedford,  Hass.,  in  1769,  died  Sept.  7, 1818. 
turesque  towns  of  Spain,  about  8,400  feet  above  His  father  was  a  native  of  Africa,  and  once  a 
sea  level,  between  tne  heights  of  San  Cristobal  slave ;  his  mother  was  of  Indian  extraction, 
and  Sooorro,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Huescar  Endowed  with  a  commanding  presence,  strong 
and  Jucar.  Once  celebrated  alike  for  arts,  Hter-  common  sense,  and  untiring  incmstry  and  enter* 
atnre,  and  industry,  it  is  now  remarkable  only  prise,  he  accumulated  a  handsome  fortune  hi 
for  its  Moorish  aspect,  for  its  cathedral,  and  for  seafaring  pursuits,  and  for  many  years  corn- 
its  scenery.  The  beautiAil  forests,  called  lo$  manded  his  own  vessel,  having  a  crew  composed 
pmarei  de  Ouenea,  adjoin  the  town,  as  weU  as  entirely  of  negroes,  and  visiting  many  Amer- 
many  lakes  and  streams  containing  trout,  while  lean  and  foreign  ports.  He  was  an  esteemed 
the  mountains  abound  in  curious  plants  and  memberof  the  society  of  Friends.  It  is  related 
geologioal  ot^ects.  Near  the  cathedral  is  the  of  him  that  on  one  occasion,  when  the  custom 
bishop's  palace.  Beside  a  number  of  churches,  house  officer  of  Norfolk,y a.,  refused  him  a  clears 
the  ci^  contains  2  hospitak,  8  colleges,  and  a  ance  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  negro,  he  pro- 
clerical  seminary.  The  most  remarkuJble  of  ceeded  at  once  to  Washington  to  submit  his 
the  bridges  of  Ouenca  is  that  of  San  Pablo  over  case  to  President  Madison,  with  whom  he  was 
the  Hoesoar.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  hieh  well  acquainted.  ^'  James,"  said  he  to  the  pres- 
old walls,  and  has  woollen  factories,  paper  miUs^  ident,  ^^thy  customs  collector  at  Norfolk  re- 
and^tablishments  for  washing  wool.  fuses  me  my  clearance;  I  wish  an  order  from 

GUENOA,  or  Sambae,  a  city  of  ^e  re*  thee,  which  shall  compel  him  to  give  it  me.'* 
public  of  Ecuador,  and  capital  of  a  canton  and  President  Madison  inquired  into  the  circnmstan- 
provinoe  of  the  same  name,  in  the  district  of  ces,  and  wrote  the  required  order,  by  which  he 
Aflsoay ;  pop.  about  25,000.  It  is  built  on  a  obtained  his  clearance  without  further  delay, 
besntifiil  plain  8,640  feet  above  the  sea,  near  the  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  Captain  Ouffee 
river  Matadero,  and  about  4  m.  from  the  Ma-  encouraged  the  emigration  of  the  free  people  of 
diangara,  from  which  streams  irrigating  canals  «olor  in  this  country  to  Sierra  Leone.  He  cor- 
lead  toward  the  city.  It  has  broad  and  reguliur  responded  with  prominent  friends  of  that  enter- 
streets,  contains  a  Jesuits'  college,  a  cathMral,  prise  in  Great  Britain  and  Africa,  and  in  1811 
8  churches,  the  governor's  residence,  and  a  well  visited  the  colony  in  his  own  vessel  to  determine 
ammged  prison,  has  manufactories  of  good  pot-  for  himself  its  advantages.  In  1815  he  carried 
tery,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  cities  out  to  Sierra  Leone  88  colored  persons  as  emi- 
of  the  republia  Its  private  houses,  however,  grants,  80  of  them  entirely  at  his  own  expense, 
are  mostly  low  and  mean-looking.  Its  trade  is  and  on  his  arrival  there  fornished  them  wiUi 
diiefly  in  grain,  hats,  bark,  and  dairy  produce,  the  means  of  subsistence,  spending  in  this  en- 
Intheneii^borhoodis  the  hiUof  Tarqui,  which  terprise  nearly  $4,000.  He  was  anxious  to 
was  fixed  upon  by  La  Condamine,  Bouguer,  and  carry  other  companies  of  emigrants ;  but  while 
Godin,  for  establishing  their  meridian  line  in  waiting  for  the  permission  of  the  British  govern- 
1742 ;  and  on  the  plain  which  lies  around  it  was  ment,  American  vessels  being  at  that  time  ex- 
fon^t,  in  1828,  the  battle  of  Tarqui,  between  eluded  from  the  trade  of  the  British  colonies, 
thearmies  of  Colombia  and  Peru. — ^The  province  he  was  seized  with  the  iUness  which  termi- 
of  Ouenca  is  mountainous,  well  watered,  and  nated  his  Ufe. — ^Rev.  Paul,  a  native  Indian 
fruitfuL  It  produces  grain,  sugar,  cotton,  bark,  preacher  to  the  Shinnecock  tribe  of  Indians  on 
and  oochineal,  has  manufa!ctories  of  tapestry,  Long  island,  bom  in  1757,  died  March  7,  1812. 
drugget,  and  cotton,  and  contains  gold,  silver,  He  was  for  18  years  in  the  employ  of  the  New 
eopper,  mercury,  ana  sulphur,  but  the  mines  are  York  missionary  society,  uid  was  regarded  as 
not  worked.  It  is  divided  into  the  8  cantons  of  an  able  preaclier.  He  was  a  successor  of  the 
Asognea,  Cuenca,  and  Gualacco.  celebrated  Rev.  Samson  Occum  and  the  Bev. 

OUEVA,  JxMv  DB  LA,  a  Spanish  poet,  bom  Peter  John, 

in  Seville  about  1550,  died  about  1608.    He  CUFIC  INSCRIPTIONS  and  COINS,  so 

wrote  several  dramas  on  national  subjects ;  an  called  because  they  bear  the  JTttf/S  or  Cufic 

^0  (Xa  conquUta  d^  la  Betieck^  printed  in  1608)  writing,  a  character  named  from  Cu£fth,  a  city 
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of  Irak-Arab!,  on   the   Nahr-Oofah   or   Eu-  in  Tnrkestan,  Persia,  and  India  as  late  as  the 

phrates,  in  the  pashalio  of  Bagdad.    Cafah  was  12th  centurj ;  most  of  them,  however,  belong  to 

bnilt  bj  Sa^ad,  in  A.  D.  689,  nnder  Omar,  the  the  10th  centory  of  onr  era.    Those  of  gold  are 

2d  caliph,  after  his  capture  of  Modain,  the  capi-  caUed  dinar  ;  those  of  silver,  dirhem  ;  those  of 

tal  of  Sassanidio  Persia.    It  was  the  residence  bronze  or  copper,  ful$.    Of  some  only  halves 

of  Ali.  the  4th  caliph,  and,  a  century  later,  of  and  quarters  of  the  original  pieces  now  exist 

Abnl  Abbas,  the  founder  of  the  Abbasside  dy-  The  inscriptions  are  in  several  languages,  some 

nasty  ,*  it  also  possessed  a  celebrated  school,  in  two  at  once,  some  even  in  Arabic  and  Rus- 

After  the  foundation  of  Bagdad  by  Abu  Giaffiur  sian.    They  are  found  in  A^ca  and  Asia,  from 

Al  Mansoor,  the  2d  Abbasside,  Gufah  was  neg-  the  Caspian  and  Euxine  to  the  Baltic,  in  Pome- 

lected  and  began  to  decay.    At  the  time  of  Ho-  rania,  Brandenburg,  dec,  where  th^y  have  been 

hammed  the  Arabs  of  fiedQaz  used  a  writing  brought  by  commerce :  and  they  are  also  met 

similar  to  the  Neskhi,  which  may  be  seen  in  with  in  Spain,  Naple^  Sicily,  &o.    Glass  medals 

some  papyri  in  the  MSm&ires  of  the  French  are  also  found  waring  Gi^c  inscriptions  on 

academy  and  in  the  "  Asiatic  Journal.'*    Ac-  either  face  or  on  both ;  they  are  about  i  inch 

cording  to  Arabic  tradition,  writing  at  that  thick,  and  some  have  a  higher  margin  on  one 

time  was  newly  invented  and  in  little  use.  side  than  the  other.  These  probably  belong  to  the 

Whether  the  Arabs  of  Yemen,  Irak,  Mesopo-  Fatimite  dynasty  of  Egypt;  and  some  of  them 

tamia,  and  central  Arabia,  had  derived  their  come  down  to  the  Mameluke  sultans  (1766). 

writing,  much  earlier,  fk*om  the  Phoenician,  or  It  is  uncertain  whether  they  were  current  as 

Palmyrean,  or  Sassanidio,  is  not  ascertained,  money. — See  G.  0.  Adler,  Museum  Borgianum 

The  Atu/2,  however,  is  probably  derived  fh>m  (Altona,  1780) ;  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  Memoirs  de 

the  Syrian  estranghelo  (<rrpayyv\os,  round).    It  t'academie  Franffaue  ;  Lindenberg,  JShirgnelquet 

is  coarse,  stiff,  angular,  and  not  so  distinct  as  mSdaiUes  Coufques  et  tur  qudquu  MaS,  Cou' 

the  modes  of  writing  derived  from  it.    It  con-  ^tM«  (Copenhagen,  18S0);  M.6lleT^0rieHtali9che 

Bists  of  18  forms  of  letters,  8  of  which,  by  being  Faldographie  (Gotha,  1844) ;  and  other  treatises^ 

marked  with  diacritic  points,  represent  10  sounds  especially  those  of  Fraehn,  published  at  Kasan 

of  the  modern  Arabic  writing — ^tbese  we  include  and  St.  Petersburg. 

inparentheses— namely:  a,  5  ({,  f  A),  the  English  CUIRASS,  defensive  armor  for  the  body 
j  (A,  hh\  d  (dh^  the  English  th^  as  in  this),  r  from  the  neck  to  the  waist.  It  is  generally  made 
(s),  $  (Bh)y  as  (dz^  Spanish  e  in  celebre\  t,  ain  of  well<hammered  plate  iron,  and  its  name  is 
(ghain^  both  peculiar  gutturals,  or  rather  fan-  probably  derived  from  the  French  cuiry  leather, 
cals),y|  h  harsh  J  h  soft,  l,m,  n,  h  (or  merely  of  which  material  armor  was  very  frequently 
the  spiritus  lenxs '),  u^ior  y  (German  i,  j).  In  composed  in  the  early  ages.  The  iron  cniraas 
manuscripts,  the  vowels  are  sometimes  marked  succeeded  the  hauberk  or  hacqueton  in  the  reign 
with  red  or  yellow  points.  This  writing  was  of  Edward  III.  The  cuirass,  under  a  variety  of 
used  in  manuscripts  for  about  8  centuries ;  and  forms  and  names,  was  known  to  the  ancient 
on  coins,  sepulchral  monuments,  in  titles  of  Greeks,  Romans,  Persians,  and  Egyptians.  After 
books,  for  about  7  centuries  after  Mohammed,  long  disuse  it  was  adopted  by  Napoleon  for  his 
Even  now  the  writing  of  the  African  Arabs  heavy  cavalry,  and  his  example  nas  been  fol- 
and  Moors  resembles  the  Kinfi ;  while  the  Ori-  lowed  by  the  EngUsh  (who  arm  8  regiments 
entals,  who  are  very  fond  of  nowiDg,  elegant,,  with  it)  and  continental  nations, 
slender  letters,  use,  especially  for  copying,  the  CUJAS  fCujAOius),  Jacques,  a  French  ju- 
Keskhi,  whose  introduction  is  attributed  to  Ibn  risconsult,  Dorn  in  Toulouse  in  1522,  died  in 
Mokia,  in  the  4th  century  of  the  Hegira.  There  Bourges,  Oct.  4, 1690.  He  was  the  son  of  a  fuller, 
are  also  many  other  modifications  in  Persian,  and  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Toulouse; 
Turkish,  Hindostanee,  and  Malay  chirographs,  spent  several  vears  in  acquiring  a  knowledge 
— Gufio  characters  are  found  on  the  coins  oral-  of  law,  and  of  the  ancient  languages,  history, 
most  all  Mohammedan  nations.  The  coins  o{  grammar,  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  even 
the  earlier  rulers  are  mostly  without  an  effigy,  of  poetry,  and  at  the  age  of  25  commenced  a 
and  ill-stamped;  but  tiie  most  celebrated  ones  course  of  instruction  on  the  Institutes  of  Justin- 
show  the  &ce  of  the  ruler,  although  this  isanti-  ian.  In  1554  the  professorship  of  Roman  law 
Mohammedan ;  and  those  of  later  times  exhibit  in  the  university  of  Toulouse  became  vacant, 
either  a  sign  of  the  zodiac  or  stars,  or  tiie  herald-  and  Cujas,  not  being  chosen  to  it,  left  Toulouse, 
ic  si^  (tamgha)  of  the  Turkish  sovereigns.  The  and  accepted  a  vacant  chair  at  Cahors ;  but  in 
inscriptions  on  tiie  coins  contain  the  name  of  the  1556  he  repaired  to  Bourges,  then  perhaps  the 
potentate  by  whoip  they  are  issued,  the  year  of  chief  seat  of  tiie  study  of  civil  law.  The  jeal- 
coinage,  &c.,  and  most  frequently  the  phrase :  ousy  of  rival  professors  having  forced  him  to 
"Coined  in  the  name  of  Allah,"  either  around  leave  this  place,  he  wedt  to  Paris,  and  publish- 
or  on  the  edge,  and  sometimes  in  2  lines.  The  ed  a  portion  of  his  works,  including  the  Ohservck- 
form  is,  on  the  whole,  either  Byzantine  or  Per-  tionum  et  Bmendtttianum  XXVIll  libri,  which, 
sian,  in  the  style  of  Kushirvan  or  Chosroes  I.,  in  thehyperbolical  language  of  the  time,  received 
and  of  Parvis  or  Chosroes  II.,  both  Sassanides.  the  name  of  opus  iTieompa/rabiUf  opus  divinum. 
The  dates  of  these  coins  extend  from  the  Ommy-  In  1557  he  was  invited  to  fill  a  chair  in  Valence, 
lades,  who  ruled  at  Damascus  from  A.  D.  661  to  whence,  in  1560,  one  of  his  rivals  in  Bourges  be- 
760,  down  to  the  emirs  of  Gluzni,  who  bore  sway  Ing  dead,  he  was  recalled  to  that  city,and  there  his 
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principal  works  were  pnblislied.    In  1566  he  re-  Ject,  in  obedience  to  the  instmotions  of  the  pope, 

paired  to  Turin  t<^ctare  in  the  university,  and  he  called  a  i^nod  at  lliurles,  which  took  such 

in  1567  returned  A  France,  fixing  his  residence  measures  that  the  university  was  soon  establish- 

at  Valence.    In  June,  1676,  he  &i^ly  returned  ed.   In  March,  1852,  Dr.  Cnllen  was  transferred 

to  Bourgea,  which  he  never  afterward  quitted,  to  the  diocese  of  DubliD.    He  thus  ceased  to  be 

The  latter  part  ofhis  life  was  clouded  by  domestic  primate,  but  his  title  of  apostolic  delegate  was 

cares  and  by  the  distress  of  mind  which  the  un-  renewed  for  life,  which  places  him  at  the  head 

happy  condition  of  his  country  created.    After  of  the  Irish  clergy.  A  curious  work  against  the 

the  assassination  of  Henfy  III.,  the  league,  who  Gopemican  system,  maintaining  on  theological 

were  powerM  in  Bourges,  endeavored  to  extort  grounds  that  the  earth  is  the  immovable  centre 

from  Gojas  a  written  opinion  in  &vor  of  the  of  the  universe,  has  been  atributed  to  him,  it  is 

daims  of  Gardinal  Bourbon  to  the  succession*  said^ithout  reason. 

At  considerable  personal  risk  he  opposed  the  GuLLEK',  Williaic,  a  Scottish  physician, 

demand,  exclaiming:  *'It  is  not  for  me  to  cor-  bom  in  Hamilton,  Lanarkshire,  April  15, 1710, 

rapt  the  laws  of  my  country."    He  died  soon  died  near  Edinburgh,  Feb.  6, 1790.    He  studied 

after,  broken-hearted,  it  is  supposed,  at  the  evils  medicine  at  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  at 

whicii  preyed  upon  France.    The  jurisconsults  the  same  time  served  an  apprenticeship  to  a 

of  Europe  agree  in  considering  him  the  greatest,  surgeon  apothecary  of  that  place.    At  tne  age 

as  he  was  among  the  first  of  modem  interpreters  of  19  he  procured  the  berth  of  surgeon  on  a 

of  the  civil  law.    Beside  the  Institutes,  Pan-  merchant  ship  engaged  in  the  West  India  trade, 

dects,  &0.,  of  Justinian,  he  published,  with  ex-  and  in  1782  returned  to  Scotland  and  com- 

planationa,  a  part  of  the  Theodosian  code,  and  menced  his  professional  labors  in  the  parish  of 

the  BanUcA,  a  Greek  version  of  the  laws  of  Shotts.   After  several  years  of  practice  and  stu- 

Jnstinian,  and  commentaries  on  the  Consuetyr'  dy  he  entered  into  a  partnership  with  William 

dinei  Feudorum^  and  on  some  books  of  the  De-  Hunter,  afterward  celebrated  as  a  comparative 

eretals.    His  ^'Observations  and  Gorrections,"  anatomist,  by  the  terms  of  which  they  were 

extending  not  merely  to  books  of  law,  but  to  a  each  to  spend  a  winter  alternately  at  some  med- 

nnmber  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  have  been  ical  school,  while  the  other  remained  in  charge 

of  great  value  to  philologists.    The  edition  of  of  the  business  in  the  country.    In  1741  Hunter 

Fabrot  (Paris,  10  vols,  folio)  was  the  first  com-  repaired  to  London  for  the  purpose  of  study, 

p1^  coUection  of  his  writings ;  but  the  reprints  and  having  with  the  consent  of  GuUen  settled 

at  Naples  in  1757,  and  at  Venice  and  Modena  there,  the  partnership  terminated.    In    1745 

in  1758-'d2,  in  11  vols,  folio,  contain  important  GuUen  took  up  his  residence  in  Glasgow,  and  in 

additions.    Gujas  was  not  less  distinguished  as  the  succeeding  year  commenced  a  course  of 

a  teacher  than  ss  a  writer.  lectures  in  the  university  on  the  theory  and  prac- 

CUU>££S,  a  religious  fraternity  who  at  one  tice  of  medicine.    In  1751  he  became  professor 

time  were  spread  over  tilie  greater  part  of  Great  of  medicine,  and  lectured  on  chemistry,  materia 

Britain  and  Ireland.    The  origin  of  the  name  is  medica,  and  botany,  giving  much  attention  to 

uncertain,  some  deriving  it  from  Uie  Geltio  oyl-  the  application  of  chemistry  to  agriculture  and 

&,  a  cell,  and  dee^  house,  and  others  from  the  the  useful  arts.    In  1756  he  removed  to  Edin- 

Latin  tuUcr  Dei,  worshipper  of  God.    Their  burgh  to  assume  the  chair  of  chemistry.    He 

history  has  been  raised  to  importance  by  cer-  continued  to  be  connected  with  the  university 

tun  modem  writers,  who  claim  that  in  the  2d  until  his  death,  and  for  nearly  84  years  lectured 

or  8d  century  they  were  the  priests  of  a  Scot-  with  great  reputation  on  chemistry,  materia 

tish  Ghristian  church  which  had  no  bishops,  medica,  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  medi- 

and  resembled  the  Presbyterian  organization,  cine.    He  also  delivered  several  series  of  clln- 

It  is  not  known  when  the  order  became  ex-  ioal  lectures  at  the  royal  infirmary.    He  pos- 

tinet  sessed  in  a  rare  degree  &e  faculty  of  presenting 

GULLEIT,  Paul,  an  Irish  Gatholic  prelate,  an  abstract  subject  in  a  clear  and  attractive 
archbishop  of  Dublin,  bom  about  1805.  He  light,  and  his  lectures,  which  were  nearly  ex- 
studied  theology  in  Italy,  received  orders,  and  temporaneous,  seldom  fiuled  to  excite  the  inter- 
ior 15  years  held  an  ofilce  in  the  chancery  of  est,  and  even  the  enthusiasm,  of  his  pupils.  As 
the  Vatican  which  gave  him  direction  of  the  ec-  an  illustration  of  this,  it  is  stated  that  the  dass 
deoastical  affiiirs  of  his  native  country.  He  was  in  materia  medica,  which  under  the  former  pro- 
also  for  some  time  rector  of  the  Irish  college  at  fessor,  Alston,  a  man  of  great  learning,  had  not 
Rome.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Grolly,  archbishop  exceeded  8  or  10  in  number,  was  at  once  in- 
of  Armagh,  in  1849,  the  suffragan  bishops  failed  creased  by  GuUen  to  over  100.  His  works  are : 
to  agree  in  nominating  his  successor,  and  Pius  ^*  First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Physic,"  con- 
IX.  therefore  conferred  this  dignity  upon  Dr.  taining  his  system  of  the  nature  and  cure  of 
GuDen,  with  the  rank  of  primate  of  Ireland  and  diseases,  which  superseded  that  of  Boerhaave ; 
apostolic  delegate.  He  was  consecrated  Feb.  '^ Institutions  of  Medicine;"  Synoptis  NoMlogia 
84, 1850,  and  soon  became  conspicuous  by  his  Methodicai;  a  "Treatise  of  the  Materia  Medi- 
hostility  to  the  system  of  mixed  education  ca ;"  and  some  minor  miscellaneous  publications, 
which  prevailed  in  t^e  Irish  schools,  and  his  The  first  of  these  was  translated  mto  several 
support  of  the  scheme  for  founding  a  Gatholic  languages,  and  went  through  many  editions, 
muversity  at  Dublin.    To  further  the  latter  ob-  His  clinical  lectures  were  also  pubUshed  after 
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bis  death,  probaUy  from  notes  taken  by  one  of  and  Hazel  rivers  are  here  naTigable,  the  latter 

his  pnpils.  for  small  boats  only.    Tha|a  are  one  or  two 

CULLOD£NHOUS£,aiSEunilyfieatinInyer<'  mineral  springs  in  the  oomty,  but  they  are 

ness,  Scotland,  which  gave  its  name  to  Uie  ye^  very  little  known.     Indian  com,  wheats 

battle  that  ended  the  career  of  the  pretender  oats,  ana  wool  are  the  staples.    In  1860  the  pro* 

in  the  rebellion  of  1745.    The  English  troops  dactions  were  191,805  bushels  of  wheat,  850,- 

were  led  by  the  duke  of  Cumb^land  ;  the  670  of  Indian  corn,  62,509  of  oats,  and  45,444 

highlanders  were  commanded  by  Charles  Ed-  Um.  of  wool.    There  were  17  churches  and  488 

ward  in  person.    The  prince's  army  was  com-  pupils  attending  public  schools.    A  number  of 

posed  of  ni^hlanders;  he  was  almost  destitnte  woollen  factories  and  flour,  grist,  and  saw  mills 

of  artillery,  m  which  arm  the  enemy  were  very  were  in  operation  during  that  year.    Value  of 

powerful.    The  wild,  undisciplined  courage  of  real  estate  in  1866,  $8,068,610.    The  county 

the  highlanders  was  vainly  opposed  to  the  dis-  was  formed  in  1748,  and  named  from  Lord  Cul- 

cipline  and  cannon  of  the  regulars.    After  a  pepper,  governor  of  Virginia  in  1681;    Giq)ital, 

desperate  attack  and  great  carnage  on  both  Fairfax,  or  Culpepper  Court  House, 
sides,  the  English  troops  stood  firm,  and  the       CULPEPPER,  John,  an  early  survc^or^gen- 

highlanders,  unsupported  and  unofficered,  broke  eral  and  political  leader  of  the  provinces  of 

and  fled  in  nil  directions.    The  battle  was  fought  North  and  South  Carolina,  was  a  refugee  from 

on  Dnimmossie  moor,  April  16, 1746.  the  southern  or  Clarendon  colony,  and  in  1678 

CULLOMA,  or  Columa,  a  post  town  of  Call*  was  Hie  head  of  an  insorrection  in  the  northern 

fomia,  and  formerly  the  capital  of  El  Dorado  or  Albemarle  colony  in  fsvor  of  popular  liberty. 

00.;  pop.  in  1852,  2,000.    It  is  dtuated  on  the  The  navigation  acta,  by  which  ezceenve  tazar 

south  fork  of  American  river,  and  on  tiie  road  tion  was  imposed  on  commerce,  and  an  abridg- 

from  Sacramento  Citv  to  Nevada.    In  the  vicin-  ment  of  political  fireedom  by  the  ^^  denial  of  a 

ity  are  a  number  of  saw  mills,  one  of  whichf  free  election  of  an  assembly,^^  were  the  chief 

called  Sutter^s  mUl,  is  memorable  as  the  spot  grievanoes.    Under  his  direction,  the  people 

where  gold  was  first  discovered  in  Cdifomia.  deposed  the  president  and  depuUes  of  the  pro- 

CCLjI^  or  Kuuf  (Polish,  CMmno\^  district  pnetaries,  seized  the  public  Ainds,  appointed 

and  city  m  the  Prussian  province  of  West  Ftus*  new  xnagbtrates  And  judges,  called  a  pariia- 

sia,  in  a  veiy  fertQe  region.    The  city  is  ntuated  ment,  and  took  aU  the  frinctions  of  government 

on  a  branch  of  the  Vistula :  pop.  7,800.  It  was  into  their  own  hands.    The  insurgentSr  having 

founded  by  the  knights  of  the  cross  in  1280,  completed  their  institutions^  sent  Cidpepper  to 

and  became  the  readence  of  a  bishop.    It  was  England  to  negotiate  a  compromise.  He  wasin- 

under  Polish  sovereignty  from  1454  to  1772,  dieted  for  high  treason,  but  through  the  influ- 

when  it  was  given  to  Prussia  by  the  first  divi-  enoe  of  Shaftesbury  he  was  acquitted  on  the 

sion  of  Poland.    The  inhabitants,  of  German  ground  that  no  regular  government  had  existed 

origiD,  had  their  chartered  city  rights^  copied  m  Albemarle.    He  returned  to  Carolina,  and  in 

from  those  of  Magdeburg,  collected  and  re-  1680  laid  out  the  city  of  Charleston,  reducing  the 

vised  as  early  as  1304,  which  was  ever  recog-  paths,  streets,  and  squares  to  comparative  regu* 

nized  in  old  Prussia  under  the  name  of  Ouhn^  larity,  and  enclosing  the  town  site  with  a  &ie 

Bdnt^festef  or  Jus  Culmense.  of  fort^cations. 

CULM,  in  Bohemia.    See  Eruc.  CULPEPPER,  Tnoiua,  lord,  governor  of 

CULMINATION,  the  passage  of  a  star  over  Virginia  from  1680  to  1688,  died  in  1710.    Un- 

the  meridian,  that  is,  over  the  highest  point  of  der  his  administration  an  act  was  passed  to  ett« 

its  diurnal  path.    Metaphorically  the  term  is  courage  emigration  by  enabling  the  governor  to 

used  of  any  thing  attaimng  its  highest  state  of  naturalize  any  person  by  instrument  under  his 

development.  seal;  also  an  act  of  indemnity  for  aU  offences 

CULNA,  a  town  in  British  India,  in  the  district  committed  in  the  rebellion  under  Gov.  Berkeley, 

of  Bnrd wan,  lieutenant-governorship  of  Benc^,  and  one  to  prevent  the  frequent  meeting  of 

lat.  28''  14'  N.,  long.  88^20'  E.,  pop.  60,000,  on  slaves.    He  was  one  of  the  grantees  of  the  ter- 

the  right  bank  of  the  river  Hoogly,  26  m.  E.  ritory  of  Virginia,  and  in  the  year  1660  pur- 

of  the  city  of  Burdwan,  a  station  for  steamers  chased  of  his  co-grantees  their  rights  to  the 

plying  between  Calcutta  and  the  upper  prov-  country  lying  between  the  Bappahannock  and 

mces,  and  long  noted  for  its  trade  in  rice,  grain,  Potomac  rivers. 

silk,  and  cotton.    It  is  the  station  of  the  Free       CULTIVATOR,  in  England,  an  implement 

church  mission,  and  has  an  English  school  con-  used  after  the  plough,  preparatory  to  planting ; 

taining  about  120  boys. — There  is  a  town  of  the  in  the  United  States,  an  implement  for  the  same 

same  name,  lat  28^  18',  long.  80^  42',  in  the  dis-  purpose,  and  ^so  for  scarifying  the  earth  be- 

trict  of  Jessore.  tween  the  rows  <^  growing  plwts,  and  turning 

CULPEPPER,  a  N.  E.  central  co.  of  Va.,  bor-  it  either  to  or  from  them,  as  desired.    In  the 

dered  S.  by  Rapidan  river,  N.E.  by  the  N.  branch  former  countrv  all  implements  for  the  latter 

of  the  Rappahannock,  drained  in  the  N.  part  by  purpose  are  caUed  horse  hoes.    The  American 

Hazel  river;  area, 678  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 12,-  classification  originated  in  our  early  manufac- 

282,  of  whom  6,688  were  slaves^    The  surface  turers  so  constructing  their  patterns  that  the 

is  greatly  diversified  by  hiQs  and  valleys,  and  same  implement  could  be  used  for  both  pur- 

the  soil  very  productive.     The  Rappahannock  poses.    Some  leading  manu&oturers  are  now, 
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howev^,  advertlrang  gang  cultivators,  oaltivo*  tlieir  use  in  the  fbnner  ooimtrT  being  chiefly 

tors,  and  horse  boes;  the  office  of  the  first  being  for  the  coltnre  of  potatoes  and  Indian  com, 

limited  to  that  of  the  English  cultivator,  the  the  rows  of  which  are  at  wide  Stances.    60 

second  being  for  operation-  both  before  and  afllr  great  is  the  pnblio  sense  of  the  recently  discov- 

planting,  and  the  third  for  the  latter  nnrpose  ered  importance  of  a  thorough  and  repeated 

only.    Bat,  as  other  manufiiotarers  apply  these  pulverization  of  the  soil  for  the  easier  and 

terms  fJmost  indiscriminatolyj  whQe  the  New  more  effective  operation  of  those  forces  by 

York  state  agrieultorai  society  awarded  a  pre*  which  the  various  necessary  gases  are  carried 

mium  to  an  implement  in  1854  as  the  best  onl*  to  the  roots  of.  plants,  and  for  the  proper  de* 

tivator,  and  again  to  the  saftie  implement  in  composition  of  humus  and  the  manures,  that 

1866  as  the  best  horse  hoe,  there  seems  to  be.  these  implements  are  now  made  in  all  parts  of 

as  yet,  no  distinctive  adherence  to  names,  ana  the  country;  one  house  alone  making  4,000  of 

no  proper  uniform!^  of  clasaifioation.    Cnlti-  them  in  one  season,  while  another,  whidi  con-* 

vatora,  in  a  general  description,  are  combined  fines  its  operations  chiefly  to  makhig  the  teeth 

modifications  of  the  plough  and  harrow.    In  'of  the  implementfor  some  of  the  various  smaller 

England  they  are  usoally  made  with  rectangular  establishments,  sold  40,000  of  these  between 

fWimeB,  constructed  on  8  or  4  wheels,  and  pro-  Feb.  and  Aug.  1857. 

vided  witii  a  series  of  complex  levers,  by  which  OULVERU^  (EV.  eouUuvrins,  trom  Lat.  eolu-' 
they  can  be  raised  or  lowered  for  greater  or  MntM,  serpent-like),  a  long  and  slender  piece  of 
lees  penetration  of  the  teeth  or  shares  below  ordnance,  equal  to  an  18-pounder,  and  carry* 
the  snriaoe.  They  are  made  of  two  classes,  call-  ing  a  ball  to  a  great  distance. 
ed  grabbers  and  scarifiers,  or  cultivators;  the  CULVERT,  an  arched  channel  fbr  the  con- 
first  class  being  for  cleansing  the  earth  of  roots  veyance  of  water  under  ground.  Channels  of 
and  weeds,  and  the  second  for  dividing  and  pul-  this  description  are  very  common  in  the  em* 
veiinng,  without  any  particular  overturning  bankments  of  railways  and  canals. 
like  that  given  by  the  plough.  The  teeth  of  CDLYERT,  Gborqb,  a  head  chief  and  war- 
the  formw  may  be  compared  to  fork  tines,  and  nor  of  the  Choctaw  nation,  bom  in  1744,  died 
of  the  latter  to  bent  coulters,  with  small  dou-  at  Fort  Towson,  Aik.,  Nov.  1839,  served  under 
Ue  mooldboardfl.  In  the  United  stetes  tiiere  Washington  in  the  revolution,  and  from  him 
seems,  however,  to  be  an  increasing  desire  to  receiveda  commission  of  migor  of  militia  in  the 
have  cultivators  overturn  as  well  as  scarify  the  U.  8.  service  and  a  sword.  He  served  under 
earth,  and  hence  the  introduction  of  the  gang  Wayne,  and  also  under  Jackson  agaunst  the 
cultivator,  as  above  classified.  This  implement  Seminoles  in  1814.  For  his  bravery,  Jackson 
consists  of  a  line  of  small  steel  ploughs,  attech-  presented  him  with  a  colonel's  commission,  and 
ed  to  a  beam  which  passes  over  the  ground  at  afterward  (during  his  presidency)  with  a  sword, 
such  an  angle  to  the  line  of  draught  that  each  He  educated  his  sons  and  established  them  on 
plough  tarns  over  and  pulverizes  some  7  inches  plantetions  among  his  people. 
of  earth  firom  the  land  side  of  the  preceding  CUM^  or  Cvma,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
one.  This  beam  is  fastened  to  the  draught  and  celebrated  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Italy,  sit* 
beam,  which  is  armed  in  front  with  a  coulter,  uated  on  the  Campauian  shore  a  little  K.  of 
and  behind  with  a  double-share  cultivator  tooth,  Baisa.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  a 
which  serves  to  balance  the  implement  as  it  does  Joint  colony  from  .£olian  Cyme  and  Enbosan 
ito  work.  American  cultivators,  for  the  double  Chalds.  The  time  of  its  foundation  is  uncertain, 
purpose  above  described,  are  either  triangular  but  of  its  extreme  antiquity  there  can  be  no 
or  rectangular  frames,  with  a  greater  or  less  doubt,  for  it  was  in  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity 
number  of  properly  shaped  and  arranged  mould*  and  power,  ruling  over  the  Campanian  plain  and 
board-like  teeth,  and  with  their  centre  beams  tiie  Tyrrhenian  sea,  while  Rome  was  yet  in  ite 
projecting  in  front  for  the  proper  attechment  inftncy.  Cumsdwas  the  mother  of  many  famous 
of  wheels  and  draught  devises.  They  have  and  flourishing  colonies  in  Italy  and  6icily;  and 
handles  like  those  of  a  plough,  and  their  several  of  the  extent  of  its  commerce  and  opulence,  be* 
beams  are  so  connected  by  joints  that  their  fore  the  estobUshment  of  the  Etruscan  suprem- 
widths  can  be  increased  or  diminished  as  they  acy,  the  harbors  of  Dic^archia  and  Misenum 
are  required  for  working  between  drills  or  before  were  splendid  evidences.  As  the  Etruscans  be* 
planting.  Horse  hoes,  according  to  the  above  came  powerAil,  however,  the  Cum»ans  declined, 
da8sification,difier  from  cultivators  chiefly  in  the  first  losing  their  maritime  superiority,  then  the 
form  and  arrangement  of  their  teeth,  which,  hav-  dominion  of  the  Campanian  plain,  and  ultimately 
ing  to  operate  in  ground  grown  more  or  less  hard  every  thing  without  their  city  widls.  After  being 
between  the  time  of  planting  and  that  of  the  thus  striped  of  their  possessions,  and  when  be- 
first  hoeing,  have  more  of  a  cutting  form,  while  leaguered  both  by  sea  and  land  by  their  victo* 
they  can  he  adiusted  to  turn  the  earth  from  the  nous  foes,  they  applied  to  Hiero  of  Syracuse  for 
plante  when  these  are  young  and  tender,  and  succor,  and  by  means  of  the  auxiliaries  he  sent 
toward  them  when  demanded  by  a  more  ad-  them  tiiey  were  enabled  to  defeat  their  enemies 
vaaced  growth.  Horse  hoes  in  the  United  States  once  more,  and  to  secure  themselves  from  at- 
aie  single  implements,  while  in  Enghmd  they  tack  for  many  years.  But  the  warlike  Sam- 
are  generally  constructed  to  work  between  a  nites,  after  wresting  all  their  southern  conqueste 
number  of  rows  of  plante  at  the  same  time;  from  the  Etruscans,  laid  siege  to  Cumsa,  took 
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it,  420  B.  C,  put  most  of  the  male  inhabitants  ing  below  80^  at  night    Gomana  was  founded 

to  the  sword,  or  sold  them  as  slaves,  and  planted  by  Diego  Gastellon  in  1528.    It  has  8  suburbs, 

a  colony  of  their  own  countrymen  in  the  cap-  the  aggregate  population  of  which  nearly  equals 

tured  city.  In  888  B.  G.  Gumes  became  a  Roman  tln^  of  the  city  itsdf. 

munieipium.  During  the  second  Punic  war  Han-  CUMANIA,  Gbeat  ei^d  Little,  two  districts 
nibal  besieged  it  in  vain.  During  the  wars  of  the  of  Hungary. — Gskat  CuiiAmA  (Hung,  ^a^y 
Goths  and  Byzantines  Gumas  acquired  a  tern-  JSTunsdg)^  in  the  circle  "  beyond  the  Theiss,^* 
poraij  importance  as  the  last  stronghold  of  the  consists  of  a  low  plain,  subject  to  frequent  innn- 
Gothic  kings  in  Italy.  Alter  its  c^ture.  however,  dations  from  the  rivers,  and  occupied  to  a  great 
by  the  army  of  the  victorious  Narses  (A.  D.  552),  extent  by  swamps;  area,  424  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about 
it  rapidly  sunk  into  insignificance.  Some  re-  55,000,  of  whom  tJie  mijoT^  are  Protestants, 
mains  of  the  city  are  still  to  be  traced  on  the  Me-  Gumania  differs  from  most  Hungarian  districts 
diterranean  shore.  A  cavern  in  the  rock  on  in  having  no  large  land-owners,  or  feudal  lords, 
which  the  acropolis  stood  is  still  pointed  out  as  The  inhabitants,  before  the  revolution  of  1848, 
the  place  where  the  famous  sibyl  resided  and  ut-*  had  a  government  of  their  own,  and  sent  repre- 
tered  her  oracles.  In  1858  the  prince  of  Syracuse  sentatives  to  the  Hungarian  diet.  They  are  a 
discovered  there  a  magnificent  temple  of  Diana ;  robust,  plain,  and  patriotic  people,  fond  of  rural 
and  over  150  tombs  were  explored  in  the  same  pursuits,  and  moderately  weidtny. — ^Littlb  Gr- 
year,  resulting  in  the  discovery  of  a  great  variety  xanu.  (Hung.  Ki$  Kun^dg)  consists  of  several 
of  antiquarian  treasures.  An  interesting  paper  on  detached  portions  of  land  in  the  cirde  "  this  side 
the  waxen  heads  found  in  one  of  the  tombs  was  the  Theiss,"  and  is  more  than  twice  as  large  as 
read.  May  28, 1856,  before  the  London  archfeo-  Great  Gumania,  having  an  aggregate  area  of 
logical  association,  by  Mr.  Pettigrew,  who  exhib-  about  1,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  64,000.  In  phjs- 
ited  a  ^ass  vase,  a  tooth  comb,  and  other  anti-  ical  aspect,  general  characteristics,  and  the  con- 
quities  obtained  there  by  Mr.  Wansey,  who  had  dition  of  its  inhabitants,  it  closely  resembles 
attended  the  prince  of  Syracuse  in  some  of  his  Great  Gumania. — ^Both  districts  have  their  name 
excavations.  from  settlements  of  Gnmani,  a  people  of  Tartar 
GUMANA,  a  province  of  Venezuela,  com-  race,  who  from  the  11th  to  the  14th  century 
prising  part  of  the  region  sometimes  called  New  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  history  of  the 
Andaliisia,  bounded  N.  by  the  Garibbean  sea,  £.  nations  of  eastern  Europe, 
by  the  gulf  of  Paria,  &  by  the  Orinoco,  and  GUMBERLAND,  the  name  of  counties  in 
"W.  by  the  province  of  Barcelona ;  area,  17,309  several  of  the  United  States.  I.  A  S.  W.  co. 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1846. 75,828.  Arangeof  moun-  of  Maine,  area  about  990  sq.  m.,  bordering  on 
tains  crosses  it  parallel  with  the  sea,  and  sends  the  Atlantic,  and  bounded  on  the  N.  £.  by  the 
off  several  ridges  toward  the  south.  These  hills  Androscoggin  river ;  pop.  in  1850,  68,892. 
are  steep,  but  not  very  high,  and  covered  with  The  coast  is  indented  by  a  number  of  bays,  the 
dense  forests.  The  valleys  and  plains,  watered  principal  of  which,  Gasco  bay,  affords  facilities 
by  many  rivers,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Gari,  lor  navigation  and  the  fisheries  hardly  surpassed 
Mamo,  Limones,  Guaraco,  Guarapichi,  Manza-  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  surface  of  the 
nares,  and  Gariaco,  and  dotted  over  with  lakes,  county  is  pleasantly  diversified  by  several  small 
produce  excellent  pasturage,  sugar,  and  grain,  lakes  or  ponds.  From  Sebago  pond,  the  largest 
The  peninsula  of  Araya,  on  the  N.  coast,  has  of  these,  a  canal  has  been  opened  to  the  ocean, 
been  noted  for  several  centuries  for  the  produc-  The  soil  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  In  1850 
tion  of  salt,  the  consumption  of  which  in  Bar-  it  produced  238,870  bushels  of  corn,  266,586  of 
celona  for  curing  provisions  amounts  to  about  potatoes,  130,465  of  oats,  and  94,585  tons  of 
1,200,000  lbs.  per  annum,  ^  of  which  is  obtained  hay.  There  were  184  churches,  and  22,724  pu- 
from  Araya.  The  principal  exports  are  dried  pils  attending  public  schools.  Gapital,  Port- 
fish,  salted  meat,  hides,  cotton,  cocoa,  and  me-  land.  II.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  N.  J.,  area  480  sq.  m., 
dicinal  plants. — Gtthasta,  or  New  Toledo,  the  bounded  S.  W.  by  Delaware  bay,  and  £.  by 
capital  of  the  above  province,  is  situated  near  Tuckohoe  creek;  pop.  in  1855, 18,966.  With 
the  mouth  of  the  gtuf  of  Gariaco  and  on  the  the  exception  of  some  ranges  of  hills  between 
river  Manzanares,  1  m.  from  the  sea ;  lat.  10^  27'  the  streams,  the  surface  is  generally  level.  East 
62"  N.,  long.  64°  4'  47"  W. ;  pop.  about  12,000.  of  Gohansey  creek,  which  intersects  the  county, 
It  is  defended  by  the  fortress  of  San  Antonio,  the  soil  is  light,  sandy,  and  overgrown  with 
built  on  a  rocky  eminence,  on  which  are  also  pine  forests ;  west  of  the  creek  it  is  composed 
the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Santa  Maria.  It  has  of  day  and  sandy  loam.  Marl  is  obtained  in 
an  excellent  port,  capable  of  receiving  all  the  this  part,  and  Greenwich  township  has  some 
navies  of  Europe,  but  its  shipping  is  insig-  mines  of  iron.  In  1850  the  productions  were 
nificant.  It  has  suffered  too  severely  from  earth-  870,267  bushels  of  com,  78,000  of  wheat,  84,408 
quakes  to  present  much  architectural  beauty,  of  oats,  116,144  of  potatoes,  21,795  tons  of  ha j, 
On  Oct.  21,  1766,  severe  shocks  destroyed  the  and  174,802  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  40 
entire  city  in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes ;  and  a  churches,  and  4,215  pupils  attending  public 
similar  visitation,  Dec.  14^  1797,  laid  |  of  the  schools.  This  county  was  formed  in  1748,  out 
town  in  ruins.  The  climate  is  exceedingly  hot^  of  a  part  of  SaJem  county.  Gapital,  Bridge- 
the  temperature  from  June  to  October  reaching  ton.  III.  A  S.  E.  co.  of  Penn.,  area  545  sq. 
90°  and  95''  F.  during  the  day,  and  seldom  fall-  m.,  lying  chiefly  within  the  Kittatinny  or  Gum- 
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berknd  valley,  between  Blue  and  South  moun-  CUMBERLAND,  a  river  of  Ky.  and  Tenn^ 

tains;  pop.  In  1860,84,827.    The  Susquehan-  rising  in  the  Onmberland mountains,  near  the  S. 

na  river  flows  along  its  eastern  boundary,  and  £.  boundary  of  Ky.,  flowing  W.  and  S.  W.,  and 

Gonedogwiuit  creek  intersects  it.     Limestone  entering  Tenn.  between  Jackson  and  Overton 

of  superior  quality  exists  here  in  profusion,  and  counties.    After  a  circuit  of  nearly  250  m. 

iron  ore  has  been  found  in  some  places.    The  through  middle  Tenn.,  it  makes  a  bend  to  the 

soil  is  remarkably  rich,  and  agriculture  is  in  N.  W.,  recroases  the  Ky.  border  about  10  m. 

a  very  forward  state.    The  productions  in  1850  ftrom  the  Tenn.  river,  and  runs  nearly  parallel 

were  487,182  bushels  of  wheat,  861,166  of  com,  with  that  stream  until  it  joins  the  Ohio  at 

422,100  of  oats,  81,788  tons  of  hay,  and  782,687  Smithland.  Its  whole  course  is  estimated  at  over 

lbs.  of  butter.    There  were  40  flour  and  grist  600  m.  At  high  water  it  is  navigable  by  steam- 

miUa,  17  saw  mills,  numerous  founderies  and  fac-  boats  to  Nashville,  200  m.  from  its  month,  and 

tones  of  various  kinds,  6  newspaper  offices,  74  by  small  boats  for  a  distance  of  nearly  600  m. 

churches^  and  8,887  pupils  attending  public  Not  far  flrom  Williamsburg,  in  Kentucky,  it  has 

schools.     Organized  in  1760,  and  namea  from  a  remarkable  vertical  fall  of  60  feet.    It  drains 

Cunberland  county,  En^nd.    Capital,  Oar-  an  area  of  about  17,000  sq.  m. 

lide.    lY.  A  S.  £.  co.  of  Ya.  ;.Area,  810  sq.  m. ;  CUMBERLAND,  a  thriving  town  and  capital 

pq>.  in  1850,  9,761,  of  whom  6,829  were  slaves,  of  Alleghany  co.,  Md.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 

The  sorface  is  moderately  uneven,  and  the  soil  Potomac  river,  and  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 

was  originally  productive,  but  now  in  some  railroad;  pop.  in  1860,  6,078.   It  is  the  W.  ter- 

places  worn  out.    The  principal  rivers  are  the  minus  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  and 

Appomattox,  which  forms  its  S.  E.  boundary,  the  E.  terminus  of  the  national  road.    A  few 

James  river,  which  flows  along  its  N.  frontier,  miles  west  of  the  town,  upon  the  summit  of  the 

and  Willis  river,  which  intersects  it.    In  1850  AUeghanies.  commences  Uie  district  known  as 

it  yielded  118,616  bushels  of  wheat,  220,686  of  the  Cumberland  coal  region,  which  extends  west 

com,  and  2,476,185  lbs.  of  tobacco.    There  to  the  Ohio  river.  The  mines  of  the  eastern  por- 

were  16  churches,  and  275  pupils  attending  tion  produce  an  excellent  qucJity  of  semi-bitumi- 

public  schools.    Value  of  real  estate  in  1856,  nous  coal,  and  are  worked  by  several  mining 

|2,043,148.     The  county  was  formed   from  companies.    In  1857  the  quantity  sent  to  mar- 

Goocfaland    in    1748.      Capital,    Cumberland  ketwas  612,291  tons.    Iron  ores  in  tlie  same 

Court  House.    Y.  A  S.  central  co.  of  N.  C;  rec^on,andother8of  the  older  formations  nearer 

area  estimated  at  1,680  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  Cnmberland,  have  given  support  to  a  few  blast 

20,610,  of  whom  7,217  were  slaves.    It  is  inter-  furnaces.    The  town  contains  the  county  build- 

sected  by  Cape  Fear  river,  and  in  great  measure  ings,  several  churches,  8  newspaper  offices,  1 

occupied  by  vast  forests  of  pitch  pine.    Large  biuik,  and  1  savings  institution;  nas  an  excellent 

quantities  of  turpentine  and  lumber  are  obtain-  trade,  and  next  to  Baltimore  is  the  largest  town 

ed  from  these  forests,  and  exported  by  means  of  in  the  state. 

steamboaU  down  Cape  Fear  river.  The  soil  is  CUMBERLAND,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Nova  Scotia, 
generally  good,  and  tiie  surface  considerably  di-  bordering  on  Northumberland  strait,  and  partiy 
versified.  About  i  of  the  county  lies  within  separated  from  New  Brunswick  by  Chignecto 
the  hilly  and  granite  region  of  North  Carolina;  bay;  area,  1,020  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861,  14,889. 
the  remainder  is  low  and  level  Several  plans  Its  coasts  are  marked  by  an  immense  number 
roads  have  recently  been  built  in  cUfferent  parts,  of  small  bays  and  good  harbors.  The  surface 
and  by  the  facilities  which  they  present  for  the  inland  is  rough  and  mountainous.  The  wealth 
transportation  of  the  produce  of  the  interior:  of  the  county  consists  principally  in  coal  mines, 
have  contributed  greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  which  are  very  extensive  and  among  the  most 
the  county.  In  1^0  the  harvest  amounted  to  valuable  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  North  American 
876,843  bushels  of  corn,  142,896  of  sweet  pota-  mining  company  annusdly  obtains  from  these 
toes^  and  166  bales  of  cotton.  Organized  in  beds  large  quantities  of  excellent  bituminous 
1764.  Capital,  Fayetteville.  YI.  A  S.  co.  of  coal.  Gypsum  is  also  found,  and  grindstones 
£y.,  bordering  on  Tenn.,  bisected  by  Cumber-  are  made  from  the  rock  which  underUes  the  sur- 
land  river  (from  which  it  is  named) ;  area,  about  face.  Capital,  Amherst 
875  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  7,006,  of  whom  1,486  CUMBERLAND,  a  N.  co.  of  England,  sepa- 
were  alaves.  The  surface  is  hilly  near  the  river,  rated  from  Scotiand  bv  Solway  frith  and  the  Esk 
and  the  soil  of  moderate  fertility.  Productions  and  Liddle  rivers,  and  bounded  W.  by  the  Irish 
in  1850,  7,860  bushels  ofwheat,  484,840  of  com,  sea;  area,  1,666  sq.  m.,  or  1,001,600  acres,  f 
80,020  of  oats,  and  1,288,802  lbs.  of  tobacco,  of  which  are  under  cultivation ;  pop.  in  1861, 
Number  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  1,662.  196,492.  The  surface  of  the  N.  and  N.  W.  parts 
There  is  a  remarkable  '*  oil  spring"  near  the  is  low  and  flat  or  gentiy  undulating ;  the  mid- 
river.  Capital,  Burksville.  Yll.  An  E.  co.  of  land  districts  are  traversed  by  liills,  and  the  £• 
m. ;  area,  810  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866,  6,099.  It  and  S.  W.  parts  are  occupied  by  lofty  mountains, 
is  intersected  by  Emoarras  river,  and  diversified  among  which  are  the  famous  summits  of  Skid- 
by  forests  ana  prairies.  The  soil  is  fertile,  daw  (8,020  feet  above  the  sea).  Saddleback 
and  in  1860  produced  217,016  bushels  of  com,  (2,787  feet),  and  Helvellyn  r8,066  feet).  In 
6,122ofwheat,  and  88,906  of  oats.  There  were  this  picturesque  district  are  lakes  UUs- water, 
2  churches.    Capital,  Greenup.  Thirlmere,  Baseentiiwaite,  Derwent-water,  But- 
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termere,  Ommmock,  Lowei-water,  Ennerdale,  laxge  nmnber  of  dramatic  piecefl,  the  moBfc  sao- 

and  Wast-vater,  renowned  for  their  romantie  cewAiI  of  which  were  the  **  West  Indian^'  aod 

scenery,  and  often  visited  by  traveUers.    The  the  "  Wheel  of  Fortone,"  still  stock  pieces  ob 

principal  rirers  are  the  Derwent,  Eden,  and  the  stage.    He  was  a  copious  writer  on  a  great 

Esk.    The  soil  of  the  vaUeys  and  river  bottoms  variety  of  subjects,  and  among  his  works  .are 

is  general! V  rich ;  the  lowlimds  have  been  mndh  several  novels  and  a  coUectioQ  of  anecdotes  of 

improvedby  dndning  and  are  very  prodaotive;  Spanish  painters.    He  published  his  memoirs 

the  moontainons  dirtriots  are  fit  for  little  bat  in  1806. 

sheep  pastnrea  Agricnltnre  has  improved  <d  CUMBERLAND,  Willum  ATJ^mBTTTS^  duke 
late  years,  and  a  great  deal  of  grain  and  other  of,  8d  son  of  Greoige  II.  of  England,  bom  April 
produce  is  exported.  The  chief  minerals  are  29, 1721,  died  at  Winsdor,  Oct.  81, 1765.  He 
coal,  iron,  silver,  plumbago,  copper,  lead,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  where 
limestone.  The  first  8  ara  abundant,  and  the  he  was  wounded.  In  1746  he  receive  the  corn- 
iron  ore  to  said  to  yield  more  than  douUe  the  mand  of  the  allied  army,  and  fought  the  oele- 
average  proportion  of  metaL  Hie  lead  mines  brated  battie  of  Fontenoy  against  Marshal  Saxe^ 
near  Alston  belong  almost  ex<dusively  to  Green*  in  which  tiie  French  were  victorious.  He  was 
wich  hoq)ita].  A  considerable  extent  of  the  next  sent  again^  the  pretender  in  Scotland,  and 
great  Roman  wall  erected  by  Hadrian  is  in  overthrew  the  armv  of  malcontents  at  the  battle 
this  ODunty,  and  many  Roman  remains  of  vsr  of  Culloden ;  but  the  glory  of  this  victory,  such 
rious  kinds  have  been  found  here.  The  county  aa  it  was,  was  stained  by  the  cruelties  am  ex- 
fiufBured  much  from  the  Plots,  Scots,  and  Danes,  ceases  of  the  victors.  He  was  appointed  by  the 
and  was  the  arena  of  almost  constant  war&re  king  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  army, 
during  the  border  troubles.  Atthe  timeof  the  and  was  next  sent  to  the  Netherlands;  was 
conquest  it  was  in  such  a  state  of  desolation  defeated  at  Lafeldt  by  Marshal  Saxe  in  1747, 
that  William  remitted  its  taxes,  and  it  was  not  and  gained  no  advantages  in  this  war,  whii^ 
included  in  the  Domesday  book.  The  chief  was  terminated  by  tJie  peace  of  Aix  la  Ghapella 
towns  are  Carlisle^  Whitenaven,  OockermotUJ^  At  the  commencement  of  the  7  years'  war  the 
Penrith,  Keswick,  and  Egremont  It  is  trav«  kinff  of  England's  Hanoverian  dominions  had  to 
ersed  by  the  Lancaster,  Kendal,  and  Oarliale^  be  defended  at  any  cost  to  the  English  nation; 
the  Newcastle  and  Oarliale,  the  Carlisle  and  accordingly  the  duke  of  Cumberland  was  des- 
Maryport,  and  the  Workington  and  Cocker^  patched  to  Germany,  when  the  victory  of  Maiw 
mouth  branch  railways.  A  ship  canal  extendi  shal  d'Estr^es  at  Hastenbeck  forced  him  to  the 
from  Carlisle  to  the  Solway  filth.  The  county  disgraceful  conventicHi  of  Closter  Seven  (1757X 
returns  4  members  tp  the  house  of  commons.  by  wluoh  the  English  army,  40,000  strong,  was 
CUMBERLAND,  Richard.  I.  An  English  disarmed  and  disbanded,  and  Hanover  was  placed 
divine,  born  in  London,  July  13,  1682,  died  at  the  mercy  of  the  French,  who  ravaged  it  at 
Oct  9,  1718.  He  was  a  good  linguist  uid  their  will.  On  his  return  to  England  the  king  waa 
sealous  student,  and  when  upward  of  80  took  so  dissiMisfied  that  tiliednke  of  Cumberland  threw 
up  the  study  of  Coptic,  in  which  he  attained  up  his  appointmentB,and  was  never  again  invited 
considerable  profidenoy.  He  was  appointed  to  take  office. — ^For  the  duke  of  Cumberland, 
bishop  of  Peterborough  by  William  III.  without  afterward  king  of  Hanover,  see  Ebnst  Aueuaiv 
solicitation,  the  monarch  having  been  mformed  CUMBERLAND  MOUNTAINS,  that  pcvtion 
on  trustworthy  authority  that  Dr.  Cumberland  of  the  Appalachian  group  which  ranges  along 
was  the  fittest  person  for  the  vacant  see.  He  the  S.  W.  border  of  Virginia  and  the  6.  E.  of 
learned  the  fact  of  his  nomination  by  reading  it  Kentucky,  and  thence  passes  across  the  state  of 
in  the  newspaper  of  the  day.  His  principal  works  Tennessee  into  the  N.  E.  part  of  Alabama.  It 
are  a  translation  of  Sanchoniathon's  ^^Phos*  spreads  over  a  width  of  aoout  60  m..  parallel, 
nician  History,"  with  notes  and  dissertations;  ridges  alternating  with  longitudinal  valleys.  The 
Originu  Gentium  ArUiquimmm  (*' Attempts  ridges  rarely  exceed  2,000  feet  in  height  They 
for  discovering  the  Times  of  the  first  Planting  are  rocky  and  little  cultivated,  but  tiie  valleya 
of  Nations*') ;  and  an  ^'Enquiry  into  the  Laws  areferlJle.  These  mountains  lie  west  of  the 
of  Nature'*  (written  originally  in  Latin,  and  range  of  the  granite  and  metamorphic  rocka^ 
translated  by  the  Rev.  J.  Tower).  H.  An  Eng-  which  compose  the  mountains  on  the  W.  bor* 
lish  dramatist,  bom  in  Cambridge,  Feb.  19, 1782,  ders  of  North  Carolina  and  the  N.  part  of  Geor- 
died  May  7,  1811.  He  was  great-grandson  of  gia.  They  are  upon  the  range  of  toe  great  coal 
Bishop  Cumberland,  and  grandson  of  Richard  formation  of  the  middle  states,  and  essentiallj 
Bentley.  His  connections  procured  him  an  composed  of  the  same  groups  of  stratified  rocks 
early  introduction  into  political  life;  and  after  as  those  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  Chestnut 
having  filled  the  office  of  secretary  to  Lord  Hali*  ridge,  and  Laurel  hill  in  Pennsylvania.^  The 
fax,  with  other  minor  appointments,  he  was  in  Tennessee  river  and  its  branches  drain  its  E. 
1775  made  secretary  of  the  board  of  trade,  an  slopes,  until  this  river  crosses  their  range  and 
office  which  was  aboli^ed  in  1782,  when  he  re-  unites  with  the  Cumberland,  the  sources  of 
ceived  a  compensation  allowance.  He  published  which  are  on  its  W.  side, 
the  "  Observer,"  a  series  of  essays,  in  which  he  CUMBERLAND  PRESBYTERIANS,  a  de- 
displayed  considerable  classical  learning,  with  nomination  of  Christians  which  took  its  rise 
much  wit  and  elegant  composition.   He  wrote  a  during  the  religious  revival  in  Kentucky  and 
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Tennessee  in  1801-^^8.   So  great  was  the  exdte-  also  by  pas^ng  80  jears  of  his  life  in  travel  and 

ment,  and  so  vast  the  multitndes  who  came  from  personal  researches,  collecting  eveiy  variety  of 

all  parts  of  the  ooontry  to  the  camp  meetinfls,  moUosks  from  their  native  seas  and  rivers,  in 

that  it  was  fonnd  impossible  to  supply  the  de-  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Indian  oceans,  and  in 

mand  €or  miniBters,  and  laymen  were  f4>pointed  the  islands  of  the  Malay  archipelago.    He  has 

to  preach  by  the  presbytery  of  Transylvania,  thna  been  able  to  describe  the  native  habitats 

Their  reception,  however,  was  strennoosly  op^  and  habits  of  most  of  his  shells.    Hia  stores  are 

posed  by  some  of  the  clergy,  and  they  were  re»  freely  opened  to  sdentifio  men,  and  have  for- 

nsed  ordination.   A  new  presbytery,  which  was  nished  subjects  for  many  important  papers  in 

iNrmed  in  1808  in  the  sonthem  part  of  the  state,  scientific  publications, 

denominated  the  Omnberland  presbvtery,  subse-  GUMMIN  S££D,  the  fruit  or  seed  of  the 

quently  received  them  and  granted  them  ordi-  euminum  cyminumy  an  nmbelliferons  plant,  cul- 

nation,  at  the  same  time  taking  on  trial  as  liceo-  tivated  in  tiiie  East  fixxm  the  remotest  times  for 

tiatesoUiers  of  similar  qualifications.  The  action  its  seeds^  which  have  a  bitter  and  aromatio 

of  the  presbytery  in  this  matter  was  reviewed  taste,  and  a  peculiar  odor.    The  Latin  poets  al* 

by  the  synod  of  Kentucky,  which  dei^ed  its  va-  lude  to  their  power  of  producing  languor.  They 

hdxty,  and  iq>pointed  a  commission  to  examine  are  obtained  m  Egypt,  Greece,  Malta,  and  Sicily. 

the  newly  ordained  ministers  both  in  regard  to  GUMMING,  Jomr,  D.D.,  a  popular  preacher 

dieir  attainments  and  the  doctrines  which  they  of  London,  bom  in  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland, 

held.    The  result  wias,  that  the  course  pursued  Nov.  10,  1810,  was  educated  at    Eing^s  col- 

by  the  Gumberiand  presbytery  wasoonaemned,  lege,  university  of  Aberdeen,  and  prepared  for 

and  the  sentence  of  the  synod  confirmed  by  the  the  Scottish  church,  but  on  completing  his  theo- 

general  assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  logical  studies,  engaged  as  tutor  in  a  school  near 

The  presbvtery,  demurring  to  this  decision.  hSoAon,    Here  he  continued  until  1882,  when, 

withdrew  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  general  having  been  previously  licensed  by  the  Scotch 

assembly,  and  in  1810  organised  a  distinct  and  presbytery  of  London,  he  became  the  minister 

separate  body,  which  has  since  that  time  been  of  the  Scotch  church  in  Grown  court,  Govent 

known  as  the  Gumberiand  Presbyterian  ohurch«  Chffden,  a  relation  which  he  still  holds.    He  is 

Their  progress  as  an  independent  church  was  distinguished  for  eloquence,  both  in  the  pulpit 

marked  with  great  success,  so  that  in  1818  they  and  on  the  platform,  for  controversial  acuteness, 

Ibrmed  a  syn<d  and  adopted  artides  of  religion  and  for  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  Scot- 

and  a  form  of  church  government.   In  doctrine  tish  church.    Of  this  latter  cause  he  has  been 

Hiey  occupy  a  sort  of  middle  ground  between  the  principal  representative  in  London,  opposing 

Calvinism  and  Arminianism.    They  reject  the  himself  steadily  to  the  noB»intmsion  movement 

doctrine  of  eternal,  unconditional  election  and  of  which  Ghalmers  was  the  leader.    As  an  an* 

repK>bation,  and  believe  in  the  universality  of  thor,  Dr.  Gmmningis  well  and  &vorably  known 

the  atonement  and  the  final  conservation  of  both  at  home  and  in  this  country,  and  most  of 

the  sMnts.    Their  government  is  presbyterian  Ins  numerous  works  have  been  republished  in 

In  form,  embracing  the  session,  ^esbyterv,  sy*  America.    His  *^  Apocalyptic  Sketches,"  ^^Lec- 

Dod,  and  general  assembly,  all  of  which  are  tures  on  the  Paraoles,"  and  *^  Voices  of  the 

eonstltated  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  Kight,"  have  had  a  wide  circulation. 

Ptvabyterian  churdi.    Though  they  have  local  GUMMING,  "Rovaixyis  Gboroe  Gordok,  a 

paston,  they  have  adopted  tiie  itinerant  system  Scottish  sportsman  and  author,  bom  March  15, 

of  the  Methodists.    1^  this  system  of  circuits  1820.    He  is  the  second  son  of  Sir  William 

and  stations  their  ministen  have  spread  them-  Gordon  Gordon  Gunmiin|f,  and  from  an  early 

selves  over  the  West  and  South,  and  even  to  age  had  abundant  experiences  in  hunting  as 

Gafifomia.  Theur  general  assembly  has  under  its  a  deer-stalker  in  the  highlands  of  Badenoch. 

soporvision  17  synods,  48  presbyteries,  1,000  He  spent  some  years  in  the  military  service 

churches,  800  ministers,  480  licentiates  and  can-  in  India  and  the  Gape  of  GKxkL  Hope,  but  left 

didates,  and  a  membership  of  100,000.    Several  the  army  about  1848.     Between  Gctober  of 

r^igiOQs  Journals arepubushed under  their  aus«  that  year  and  March,  1849,  he  made  5  hunt* 

pioea,  and  they  have  nourishing  colleges  in  Ken-  ing  expeditions  into  various  parts  of  South  Af- 

tncky, Tennessee, andOhio, beside  10 seminaries,  rica,  which  he  hAs  recorded  in  his  "Hunter's 

GUMIKG,  HuoH,  a  living  English  naturahst,  Life  in  South  Africa,'^  published  in  London  hi 

bom  aboot  1800.  and  residing  in  London.    His  1850,  and  republished  in  the  United  States.  His 

collection  of  shells,  over  60,C^  in  number,  has  adventures,  as  rdated  by  himself,  partake  so 

for  several  years  been  fanoous  as  one  of  the  finest  largely  of  the  marvellous  that  their  accuracy  has 

in  Europe.    In  1848  it  represented  more  than  more  than  once  been  called  in  question.  A  more 

19,000  species  and  varieties,  and  has  since  been  serious  charge  against  him  is  his  indiscriminate 

aiiidi  increased  from  the  principal  cabinets  on  and  useless  slaughter  of  a  variety  of  harmless 

the  eoBtinent,  which  Mr.  Guming  visits  annually,  animals,  which  he  destroyed  apparentiy  for  no 

carrying  the  duplicates  of  his  rarities  and  ex«  other  purpose  than  to  increase  the  list  of  his 

changingthem.    His  specimens  are  wonderfully  victims.   He  derived  a  considerable  profit  from 

perfect  in  form,  texture,  and  color,  and  have  been  the  skins,  tusks,  and  other  trophies  of  the  chase, 

amassed  not  only  by  diligently  frequenting  the  of  which  he  opened  a  remarkable  exhibition  on 

shops  of  ooimnercial  naturalists  in  seaports,  but  his  return  to  England*  He  claims  to  have  killed 
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more  than  100  elephants.    Of  late  years  he  has  saw  sphenograms  at  Persepolis  about  the  same 

foand  sport  cbieflr  in  the  Scottish  highlands.  time.  Mandelslo  (1687),  Chardin  (1678 )2  Kamp- 

CUMMINGS)  Joseph,  D.D.,  president  of  the  fer,  and  Herbert,  found  traces  of  gold  m  some 

WesleyannniversitjatMiddletown,  Oonn.,bom  on   the   Chehel-minar    (40   pillars,    formerly 

in  Falmouth,  Me.,  in  1817,  was  graduated  at  that  called  Hezer-sitnn,  1,000  columns,  of  which  only 

institution  in  ISIO,  and  was  chosen  professor  15  were  standing  at  the  time  of  Eer  Porter's 

of  natural  science  in  the  Amenia  seminary,  visit  in  1816).    Obardin,  Cornelius  Le  Brujn, 

N.  Y.    In  1841  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  and  Gemelli-Carreri,  at  the  close  of  the  17th 

in  1848  became  principal  of  the  seminary.    In  century,  copied  some  on  the  site  of  Persepolis 

1846  he  joined  the  New  Eng^d  conference,  and  elsewhere.    Tavemier  and  others  also  pub- 

and  occupied  several  importimt  stations,  after  lished  some  account  of  them  in  1668.    Ker- 

which  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  manshah  (Carine),  W.  of  Behistnn,  was  visited  in 

in  the  Methodist  general  Biblical  institnteu  at  1787  by  Otter,  and  in  1748  byEm.de  8t.  Albert, 

Concord,  N.  H.    Subsequently  he  was  president  whom  D'Anville  quotes  as  the  first  writer  on 

of  G^eneva  college,  N.  Y.,  for  4  years,  when  he  sphenograms;  by  Kodia  Abd  ul  Kurrim  of  Cash- 

waa  elected  to  his  present  position.  mere  in  1741,  &c.    In  1765  Carsten  Niebuhr 

CUNDINAMARCA,  a  central  department  of  copied  some  at  Persepolis  and  elsewhere,  more 

New  Granada,  comprising  the  table-land  of  Bo-  accurately  than  had  been  done  before,  also  giv* 

gota,  a  small  part  of  the  llanos  near  the  sources  ing  measurements  of  various  edifices.     In  1786 

of  the  Metaand  Guaviare,  and  the  valleys  of  the  Bishop  Beaucharap  found  bricks  at  Hillah,  and 

lower  Cauca  and  the  upper  and  middle  Magdi^  his  nephew,  the  abbS  Beauchamp,  visited  other 

lena;  pop.  in  1868, 564,955.  It  is  well  timb^^  places  beside  the  site  of  Babylon,  and  in  1790 

contains  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  coal,  and  rock  wrote  on  the  manner  of  searching  for  these 

salt,  and  produces  almost  every  kind  of  crop  com-  monuments.    Andr6  Michaux  had  sent  a  sphe- 

mon  to  New  Granada.  The  cataract  of  Tequen-  nogrammatic  flint  to  Paris  in  1782,  and  made 

dama  and  the  natural  bridges  of  Iconozo  and  researches  on  the  rocks  of  Alvand  (or  Ervend, 

Pandi  are  in  this  department.     Capital,  Bogota,  ancient  Orontes),  near  Hamadan  (eastern  Ecba- 

CUNEGO,  DoMBNiGO,  an  Italian  engraver,  tana),  in  1785.   These  places  were  also  examined 

bom  at  Verona  in  1727,  died  in  Rome  in  1794.  by  Olivier  in  1796,  McKinneir  in  1810,  K.  Por- 

His  principal  works  are  22  plates  in  Gavin  Ham-  ter  and  Bellino,  by  Keppell  in  1824,  Malcolm, 

ilton^s  Sehola  Italiana,  and  his  outline  of  the  Morier,  Steuart,  and  Vidal,  who  copied  two 

"Last  Judgnient,"  from  Michel  Angelo^s  fres-  tablets.    F.  E.  Schulz,  who  was  killed  by  the 

coes  in  the  Sistine  chapel.  Koords  in  1829,  copied,  during  two  journeys, 

CUNEIFORM  INfiORIPTIONS,  or  Spheno-  many  inscriptions  on  the  rocks,  on  church  walla, 

OBAMS  (Gr.  (r<f>fiv^  Lat.  cuneu^  a  wedge),  called  grottos,  Ak).,  in  and  near  the  city  of  Van.    One 

also  Clavifoioc,  Cludifobm  (Lat  clavus^  medi-  of  these  sphenograms  contains  98  lines  with 

SQval  eludusy  a  nail),  and  Abbow-Headed  Ibt^  1,500  characters,  and  42  others  contain  about 

BORipnoNB,  are  monumental  records  of  the  in-  900  lines.     Col.    Monteith   found  two  near 

habitants  of  the  ancient  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Ardzish,  and  another  on  the  road  to  Erzeroom, 

and  Persian  empires.    They  consist  of  letters,  the  fVirthest  one  to  the  N.  W.,  in  the  valley  of 

some  syllables,  and  a  few  monograms  or  com-  the  Little  Euphrates.    The  indefatigable  Raw- 

pends,  which  contain  two  principal  elements,  linson  copied  some  peculiar  ones  on  the  Tash- 

namely,  a  figure  resembling  a  wedge^  nail,  or  Tepe,  on  religious  subjects,  and  saw  another  on 

arrow-head,  and  a  less  frequent  figure  like  a  the  Keli-Shin,  a  mountain  pass,  which  was 

broken  bow  or  a  swallow-tail  (Fr.   eheoran),  covered  with  ice.    A  sphenogram  of  the  same 

Some  other  shapes,  such  as  a  hammer,  a  dag-  nature  was  found  by  Holtke  on  the  Euphrates, 

ger,  angles  of  parallel  insertion,  mere  lines,  &c.,  on  a  very  high  rock  above  Kumurhan,  on  the 

all  without  a  curve,  are  less  frequent.    They  route  from  Ephesus  to  Babylon,  within  the 

are  either  cut  or  stamped  upon  the  substance  chain  of  the  Taurus,  between  the  Armenian  and 

bearing  them,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  Mesopotamian  regions.    It  was  copied  by  MQhl- 

material.    Tbey  occur  on  tablets  cut  inpocks,  bach,  in  1840.     Lepsius  published  a  spheno- 

on  stone  slabs,  on  bass-reliefs,  on  wingeff  bulls,  graphic  bass-relief  from  a  rock  on  the  Nahr  el 

on  vases,  gems,  seals  (some  being  so  minute  as  Kelb  (Lycos)  near  Beyroot^  in  1888,  commemo- 

to  require  a  microscope),  on  sun-baked  or  kiln-  rating  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Cambyses,  hav- 

burnt  bricks  or  small  cylinders ;  and  mostly  in  ing  near  to  it  a  pillar  of  Khamses  IL  (Sesostris). 

horizontal  lines.    They  are  read  from  left  to  Gen.  Dagua  copied  one  with  the  head  of  Darins 

right.     Most  of  them  are  found  within  the  under  h&wk^s  wings  in  token  of  his  apotheosis, 

boundaries  of  the  ancient  great  Persian  empire,  near  Abu  Kesheid,  on  the  canal  fh)m  the  Nile 

a  few  only  having  been  mscovered  elsewhere,  to  the  Red  sea.    Witsen  described  a  spheno- 

Democritus  called  them  Assyrian  letters,  and  is  gram  at  Tarku  (Albana),  N.  of  Derbend,  on 

reported  to  have  written  a  treatise  on  them,  the  Caspian  sea,  in  the  beginning  of  the  18w 

and  to  have  translated  an  epigraph  on  a  pillar,  century.    Schulz  had  intended  to  go  in  search 

The  companions  of  Alezanaer  the  Great  saw  a  of  sphenograms  to  the  country  of  the  Sha-to, 

tablet  so  inscribed  near  Anchiale  in  Cilicia.  on  Lop  lake,  where  fire-worshippers  are  said  to 

Pietro  della  Yalle  sent  the  first  Babylonian  dwell.   Copies  of  ancient  MSS.  belonging  to  the 

brick  to  Athanasius  Kircher  in  1622.    Figueroa  Christians  of  St  Thomas,  in  Malabar,  now  in  the 
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libnuy  of  Oambridge,  England,  oontain  some  saw  in  1825,  at  Shiraz,  an  old  manuscript  in  two 
very  ancient  Persepolitan  letters,  with  4  others  kinds  of  letters,  one  of  which  seemed  to  him  to 
in  ancient  Hebrew,  and  one  in  an  unknown  char-  resemble  the  Persian  style  of  cnneL  Niebuhr 
acter.  J.  Tod  aflSrma  that  he  saw  many  sphen-  distinguished  8  styles  in  ^e  Persepolitan  epi- 
ograms  on  rocks,  pillars,  Ac,  at  Mundore,  in  the  graphs,  and  classified  the  most  remarkable 
state  of  Jhodpoor.  Sir  Harford  Jones  sent  a  groups.  In  1798  O.  G.  Tychsen  supposed  that 
great  Assyrian  epimiph  on  stone  to  the  East  royal  titles  were  written  over  tiie  portraits  of 
India  company  in  London,  in  1803«  W.  Ouse-  kings,  and  gave  some  hints  as  to  the  means  of 
ley  famished  materials  for  sphenographio  lit-  reading  them.  With  MOnter,  he  recognized 
erature  in  1811.  The  widow  of  Claudius  J.  the  key  in  a  frequently  recurring  word,  which 
Fdch  republished  (London,  1839)  his  Jonrnev  he  suspected  to  signify  king.  MUnter,  with 
to  Babylon  and  Persepolis,  made  in  1811.  with  Herder,  in  1800,  supposed  that  there  were  8 
fiome  valuable  notices,  especially  "on.  Babylonian  modes  of  writing,  viz.:  alphabetic,  syllabic,  and 
antiquities.  The  greatest  of  all  sphenograms,  monogrammatic ;  he  thought  that  religious  mat- 
that  of  Behistun,  discovered  by  ^er  Porter,  ters  were  written  in  Zend,  and  political  affairs 
telescq>ically  examined  by  Coste  and  Flandin,  in  Pehlevic  Joseph  J.  Hager,  in  1801,  bdieved 
and  explained  by  Rawlinson,  is.  q[>oken  of  be-  the  Babylonian  to  be  fdphabetic,  sacred,  and  not 
low.  The  rudest  ounei,  as  to  design  and  ex-  composed  of  mere  magio  signs,  as  some  had 
ecution,  are  those  found  at  Shuster  (in  Khuzis-  thought ;  having  invert<^  the  cylinders,  he  tried 
tan  or  Susiana).  Layard  describes  a  sneoiea,  to  read  it  in  the  Chinese  direction  downward 
containing  many  peculiar  groups  found  near  and  leftward.  A.  A.  Lichtenstein  (1798-1803) 
Mal-Anul,  between  Shuster  and  Hamadan.  A  asserted  the  Assyrio-Persian,  as  he  named  it,  to 
new  period  of  sphenographio  discoveries.  Joined  be  in  Cnfio  letters,  containing  sentences  from 
with  those  in  ancient  Asiatic  architecture  and  the  KOran,  and  the  deeds  of  Tamerlane  in 
other  great  mementoes  of  bygone  civilization,  Neo-Persian.  The  abb^  Beauchanip  believed 
was  iaanffurated  by  P.  E.  Botta,  the  French  the  epigraphs  to  have  been  directions  for  the 
consul  at  Mosul,  who,  encouraged  by  J.  Mohl,  masons,  as  the  inscribed  side  of  the  Babylonian 
di^terred  a  great  palace  at  Khorsabad,  in  bricks  is  found  turned  inwaord  in  tiie  walls. 
March.  1843  {Manumenta  de  Ninvoe^  with  de-  Witte  even  alleged  that  the  characters  had 
signs  by  E.  flandin,  6  vols.,  Paris,  1849-^50).  been  produced  by  worms.  G.  F.  Grotefend, 
BL  rival,  the  Englishman  Austen  Heniy  Layard,  following  the  method  of  Sylvestrede  Sacy  in 
exhumed  8  palaces  in  the  mound  of  Nimroud  in  deciphenng  the  Pehlevic  inscriptions  of  the  Sas- 
18i5,  and  one  in  that  of  Kuyui\jik  in  1848,  dur-  sanides  at  Naksh-i-Rustam  (1808),  although  he 
iog  two  visits,  beside  making  discoveries  in  other  had  not  a  profound  knowledge  of  oriental  Ian- 
places.  Two  of  the  former  are  the  most  ancient  guages,  attempted,  on  the  suggestion  and  with 
of  aU.  The  Gennan  Oppert  is  now  (1859)  en-  tiie  aid  of  Fiorillo,  by  logical  induction,  to  un- 
gaged  in  examining  the  site  of  Babylon,  on  be-  ravel  2  inscriptions  copied  by  Le  Bruyn  and 
hi^of  the  French  government.  The  number  of  Niebuhr,  on  which  Tychsen  had  made  trials, 
sphenograms  thus  brought  to  light  is  surprising.  He  guessed  the  2  other  writings  accompanying 
A  summary  of  the  discoveries  at  Nineveh,  Baby-  each  inscription  to  be  of  the  same  contents  with 
Ion,  and  Persepolis.  was  published  in  London,  by  the  inscription.  After  a  car^M.  scrutiny  of  the 
Yaux,  in  1861. — ^Tne  origin  of  sphenography  is  forms  of  groups,  Grotefend  examined  the  Greek 
enveloMd  in  utter  darkness.  Ker  Porter  thinks  historians,  lianter's  essay,  and  Heeren's  his- 
itantedilavian,  and  connected  with  the  tower  of  torioal  researches,  to  ascertain  the  age  of  the 
Babd.  Brandis  and  others  derive  it  from  icono-  Persian  kings.  Then  he  tried  to  find  in  the 
gnmhy,  in  the  manner  of  the  Egyptian  demotio  epigraphs  the  names  of  Cyrus  and  Cambyses ; 
and  the  Chinese  ^stem  of  writing.  Though  no  but  the  groups  had  not  the  same  initials.  Cy- 
cuneiform  manuscript  has  yet  been  found,  Qua-  rus  and  Artaxerxes  were  too  unequal  in  length, 
trem^re  anpposes  a  cursive  styles  for  the  pur-  Darius  and  Xerxes,  not  offering  either  of  the 
poses  of  common  transactions,  to  nave  been  the  difficulties,  were  at  last  discovered.  The  groups 
prototype  of  the  monumental  s^le,  as  well  as  that  might  denote  the  father  and  the  son  were 
of  the  square  character  of  the  Hebrews,  after  also  found  in  proper  relation  with  each  other,  on 
their  zetum  from  the  Babylonian  captivity,  both  specimens ;  so  that  the  import  of  4  words 
Paathier  endeavored  to  prove  the  origin  of  could  be  relied  on.  Now  the  value  of  each 
cunei  from  a  cursive  style,  analogous  to  the  Zen-  group,  as  a  letter,  was  to  be  ascertained.  Au- 
dio, Sasaanidio,  or  Palmyrenio  letters.  SchOtt-  quetu-Duperron^s  Zend  Avesta  was  resorted  to. 
gen  attribntea  the  introduction  of  sphenographj  But  as  Darius  is  there  called  JSanterajfesh,  Grote- 
into  Persia  to  Darius*  Barrois  very  expedi-  fend  examined  Weoroheshey  which  is  the  name 
tioQslv  explains  all  styles  of  sphenography  by  of  Anixes,  and  so  arrived  at  the  sound  of  the 
dactylologj,  or  the  use  of  the  fingers,  in  indicat-  ktter  x  in  Xerxes,  fixing  its  sound  to  be  ksh. 
ing  die  aoonds  of  language.  (jeU  discovered  in  By  repeated  examinations,  and  aided  by  ma- 
1812  a  bronze  table  relating  to  the  Olympian  terials  ^mished  to  him  by  BeUino  and  others, 
garaes,  probably  of  the  60ih  Olympiad,  or  577  he  determined  the  values  of  c2,  ^  r,  i«,  «,  2^  p, 
B.  0.,  in  sphenoid  letters.  Some,  probably  ao-  t^  Eng.  j  and  f,  and  came  near  to  5,  dhy  Am, 
cidental,  resemblance  to  cuneiforms  is  also  per-  respectively,  by  calling  them  c,  tA,  h.  He  thus 
ceired  in  the  runes  of  Helsingoland.   W.  Price  gave  a  series  of  29  letters  and  one  compound 
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fldgn  for  king,  and  read:  I>arhefuk,  KthanKa^  tbisyeralon  in  1855.— ^The8dAcli»ineDian style, 
^MMaspahey  AkheoUhotikoh ;  which  Rawlinson  called  Babylonian  by  Rawlinson,  very  much  re- 
reads: Ddryawuk,  Ehahdrhhihoy  Vuhtatpdhyd^  sembles  the  Assyrio-Babylonian,  and  is  yet  a 
Hahhcmarmhiya,  These  efforts  were  made  problem  both  as  regards  its  phonetism  and  its 
from  1802  to  1816,  and  were  published  in  Hee-  language.  This  is  almost  generally  admitted  to 
ren's  works  in  1815,  and  in  English  in  1888.  b^  a  Semitic  dialect.  Ernest  Renan,  one  of  the 
In  1826  Rask  rectified  GrotefSsud^s  6  by  chang-  greatest  modem  Bemitists,  asserts  the  2d  style 
ing  it  to  m  and  Uh  to  n^  whereby  the  word  to  be  Semitic,  althongh  he  denies  the  employ- 
answering  to  Aehamenitu  became  clear.  St.  ment  of  such  uncouth  letters  for  a  language 
Martin,  following  Elaproth,  spoiled  the  m  by  whose  alphabet  he  asserts  to  be  more  ancient 
chancing  it  to  a,  and  the  ntom;  but  he  agreed  and  better  than  the  oldest  sphenograms.  Oppert 
with  both  his  predecessors  as  to  o^  i<,  t,  (2,  jp. «,  thinks  the  lauffuage  of  the  2d  style  nearer  to 
and  determined  coirectly  «,  <A,  y,  among  nis  Ehkili  and  Manri,  which  are  classed  under  the 
25  letters.  Eugdne  Bumouf  {Commeataire  du  name  of  Cushitio,  as  a  branch  of  the  Semitic 
Yofna,  Paris,  1888)  made  out  the  key  to  the  fiunily.  Pehlevi  or  Huzvaresh,  an  Aryo-Semitic 
grammar  of  the  language  of  the  Persian  text,  idiom,  seems  to  be  the  real  luiguage  of  the  2d 
This  language  is  deriv^  from  the  Zend,  has  or  Median  text.  This  disagreement  of  author- 
decaying  grammatic  forms,  foreshadowing  the  ities,  amounting  even  to  a  conftision  of  the  two 
Neo-Persian,  and  approaches  the  Semitic  type  yersions  of  the  Persian  text  with  each  other, 
by  the  disappearance  of  vowel  signs.  He  assigns  shows  how  little  is  yet  known  about  either, 
to  15  letters  different  values  from  those  given  M.  A.  Stem,  encouraged  by  Benfey  of  Bonn, 
by  his  successors,  and  makes  82  letters  in  all,  asserts  that  he  has  found  the  key  to  the  8d  style, 
admitting  2,  which  is  rather  r  or  ru.  Bumouf  which  is  to  him  nearly  Hebrew  and  CHialdaic, 
and  Ohristian  Lassen  had  worked  indepehdently  and  which  he  professes  to  read  almost  without 
at  first,  but  joined  tibeir  efforts  afterward.  Las-  any  difficulty.  He  rejects  the  whole  theoiy  of 
sen's  exertions  date  from  1886,  1889,  and  1844,  Rawlinson  and  of  Hmeks,  who  admit  a  great 
when  on  receiving  exact  copies  of  various  Perse-  many  ideograms,  and  a  confused  polyphony  in 
politan  epigraphs,  made  by  N.  L.  Westergaard  the  values  of  the  characters.  He  reads  each 
on  the  spot,  he  changed  some  of  his  previous  syllable  otherwise  than  De  Sacy,  adopts  literal 
views,  and  admitted  82  Persian  letters  and  2  com-  groups,  and  ckssifies  257  of  them  in  26  catego- 
pounds  (tAr,  tp),  arranging  them  analoffously  to  ries,  headed  by  18  Hebrew  letters  (onoitting  I 
the  Devanagari,  after  a  relocation  of  l£e  values  and  ain),  adding  82  groups  for  combined  sounds, 
of  all  his  predecessors.  H.  0.  RawHnson,  who  He  accepts  Botta's  homophons,  and  sneers  at 
had  commenced  the  deciphering  of  the  same  Rawlinson  for  denying  triliteral  roots,  and  elicit- 
style  in  1885,  having  obtained  an  impression  on  ing  the  sense  of  only  200  words  from  the  Behistnn 
paper,  made  by  skilful  Koordish  dimbers,  of  the  text,  whereas  he  himself  has  found  4  times  as 
nigh  trilingual  rock-hewn  epigraphs  of  Behis-  many,  in  proportion,  in  15  short  epigraphs.  Botta 
tun,  published  his  views  in  1&7  (^  Journal  of  does  not  venture  on  the  slippery  path  of  exegesis, 
the  Asiatic  Society,^'  vol.  xii.),  almost  totally  but  arranges  the  Ninevite  sphenograms  on  the 
agreeing  with  Lassen,  and  admitting  85  letters  basis  of  15  dominant  figures,  and  gives  a  general 
and  2  monograms  (dcthy  people,  and  duhmi,  catalogue  of  642  groups,  with  Oieir  variants,  in 
earth).  E.  F.  F.  !Beer  reviewed  Grotefend,  15  elates,  which  are  named  from  the  number  of 
Bumouf,  and  Lassen  in  1887,  and  gave  some  elements  composing  them,  and  contain  lespect- 
usefnl  hints.  Jacquet  also  discussed  the  sub-  ively  as  follows:  1st  class,  4;  2d,  16;  8d,  29; 
ject  in  1888 ;  he  supposes  the  Behistun  epi-  4th,  54 ;  5th,  91 ;  6th,  84 ;  7th,  77 ;  8th,  85 ;  9th, 
graphs  to  belong  to  Semiramis,  and  commits  72 ;  10th,  51 ;  11th,  29 ;  12th,  22 ;  18th,  12 ;  14tb, 
other  inaccuracies. — ^The  2d  Achsmenian  style  10 ;  15th  (16, 16  or  17  elements),  6.  He  also  gives 
of  trilingual  sphenograms^  hypothetically  named  tables  of  substitutions  and  parallels  of  the  spheno- 
Median  by  Westergaard,  was  to  a  great  extent  grams  of  Van,  Babylon,  and  the  8d  AchsBmenian. 
deciphered  by  him  in  1844  (Memoires  de  la  Edward  Hincks,  considered  by  some  as  the  de- 
toeiete  royale  dea  cmtiquaire$  du  nard,  Gopen-  cipherer  of  the  cunei  of  Yan,  having  written 
hagen).  He  gives  16  groups  of  consonants,  on  die  ^orsabad  style  of  Botta,  afterward 
beside  t  and  tA,  6  vowels,  and  72  pure  syl-  abandoned  many  of  his  rash  assertions,  and 
lables,  with  2  ending  in  $  (a«,  ahs);  out  of  82  published  his  Assyrio-Babylonian  phonetic  char- 

g)rfect  and  10  mutilated  and  spurious  groups,  acters,  in  1852  (^'Transactions  of  the  Royal 

e  also  derives  compounds  for  phaph,  rph,  tnr^  Iridi  Academy,"  1855).    He  abandons  the  me- 

dah^  and  burnt,  counting  some  groups  both  as  thod  of  proper  names,  but  relies,  especially  in 

letters  and  as  syUables.    The  reading  of  the  triliterid  roots,  on  radical  analysis;  asserts  that 

whole  IS,  however,  yet  hypothetical  to  a  great  all   groups  represent  syllables,  and  that  the 

extent,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  scholars  characters  of  single  syllables,  exclusive  of  the 

as  to  the  language  in  which  this  version  of  the  4  vowels  (a,  eoro,i,  u),  have  7  different  forms 

Persian  text  is  written.    Edward  Ndrris  calls  (for  instance,  pa,  pe,  pi,  pu,  ap,  ip,  up) ;  also 

this  version  Tartaric,  and  goes  so  far  as  even  to  that  the  syllabic  values  of  manjr  signs  are  fixed 

construct  a  Scythian  grammar,  by  means  of  the  with  all  but  mathematical  certamty.  J.  Brandis 

Ostiak  and  Oheremisse  dialects  ("Journal  of  attempts  to  exhibit  what  has  been  gained  for 

the  Asiatic  Society,"  xv.).    £^ug  also  wrote  on  history  from  the  deciphering  of  the  Assyrian 
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^henograms;  also  the  fimdaineiital  traits  of  tbe  this  king,  in  18  places  all  tiilingnal;  10,  that 
JLasjrio-Babylonian  system  (1856);  bat  his  at-  of  Behistnn;  11,  8  ooiy  on  Babylonian  oylin* 
tempts  &11  very  short  of  the  mark  in  respect  of  ders:  *^  I,  Darins,  king."    All  these^  except  the 
both  these  objects.  Barrois  indulges  his  imagioa-  first,  are  of  Darina ;  we  8  now  following  are  of 
tion  both  on  sphenograms  and  hieroglyphs,  and  Zerzes :  1,  at  Alvand,  a  single  line,  perhaps  on 
etrennonalyenaeayorB  to  write  ont  the  law  tablets  a  road-mark;  2  to  0,  on  yarious  parts  of  his 
<^Ko6es  in  arrow-heads. — ^The  Assyrian,  Baby-  palace;  0,  at  Van,  probably  engraved  on  his 
Ionian,  and  Elym»an  systems  and  languages  still  return  from  Enrope,  copied  by  Schnlz,  and 
vsit  for  an  CBidipns  to  solve  their  riddles.    It  is  more  completely  by  £.  Bor6,  in  1828,  a  Baby- 
certain  that  from  time  immemorial  8  peoples  of  Ionian  transcript;  7,  on  the  palace  of  Darina^ 
different  characters  and  langnages  were  living  in  at  Persepolis,  stating:  *'My  father  built  this 
dose  contact  and  in  Yarious  reCktionsas  to  polit-  house,"  Aa, ;  8,  Darius,  trilingual,  on  the  vase 
ical  power,  in  the  countries  where  spbenogra-  of  Gaylus,  where  the  hieroglyphs  show  the 
phy  was  practised.  These  8  groups  of  nations  are  phonesis:   Khahaya/nha  naga  iMearhi.    No 
tiie  Semitic,  Aryan  or  Iranian,  and  the  Turanian  sphenograms  of  Artazerxes   Longimanus  or 
(Aniranian,  ScythivT^ir^anc,  or  Allophylic  of  of  Artaxerzes  Mnemon  have  yet  been  found, 
various  writers).    Westergaard  distinguishes  6  The  2  of  Artaxerzes  Ochus   ezhibit  barba- 
stjles  of  sphenograms,  viz. :  the  Babylonian,  As-  risms  ;  they  are :  1,  on  the  staircase  of  the 
Syrian,  and  the  8  on  the  Achsomenian  monu*  terrace  of  the  palace  of  Darina,  relating  his 
mentB.  BawMnson  assumes  that  tiiere  are  5  As-  descent  from  Arehama  and  Yishtaspahya,  &c„ 
87rio-6abylonian  styles,  viz. :  the  primitive  Ba-  and  invoking  the  blessing  of  Ormnzd ;  2,  the  le- 
bylonian,  Achiemeno-Babylonian,  Medo-Assy-  gend  in  Babylonized  orthography :  ArdakheJu^' 
rian  (at  Van,  Layard's  earlier  Assyrian),  Assyrian  sheha  naga  waearka^  ^  Artazerzes,  king  great,'' 
(Layard's  later  Asqrrian),  and  £lym»an  or  8usi-  upon  an  E^^tian  vase,  in  hieroglyphs  and  the 
aoian.  Of  tliesetbe  Assyrian  of  Nimrond  is,  how*  8  Achomenian  species,  preserved  in  the  treas- 
ever,  more  ancient  than  the  Babylonian,  which  ury  of  St.  Mark's^  at  Venice.    The  most  recent 
is  rather  elongated  and  hence  apparently  derived  of  all  known  sphenograms^  with  mized  charao- 
£rom  the  former.    The  styles  of  Ehorsabad  and  ters,  is  that  of  Tarku,  which  Bumouf  attributes 
Kuyunjik  are  less  ancient  than  that  of  the  to  one  of  the  80  Ajrsacidie,  kings  of  Parthia 
northwestern  palace  at  Nimroud.  Botta^  Stem,  (250  B.  0.  to  A.  D.  <22d).  Herodotus  mentions  2 
and  others  attribute  many  of  the  variations  to  pillars  of  Darius  on  the  Bosporus,  erected  while 
provincial  and  calligraphic  causes.    As  to  their  he  was  assailing  the  Scythians,  with  the  names 
configuration,  the  &bylonian  sphenograms  are  of  the  nations  in  his  army ;  the  one  in  Qreek, 
most  complicated,  the  Perdan  the  most  simple  the  other  in  Assyrian. — ^Rawlinson's  Behistun 
•nd  of  the  latest  date,  having  probably  ended  inscription  consists  of  4)-  great  Persian  columns 
frith  the  overthrow  of  the  Achsmenian  empire  and  11  detached  pieces,  embracing  as  much  of 
by  Alezander.  The  vertical  cunei  prevail  in  tibe  the  language  as  had  been  previously  discovered 
Peraian,  while  the  other  languages  abound  in  the  from  all  omer  monuments  put  together.    The  5 
horizontal.    There  the  words  are  divided  at  the  c^umns  of  the  so-called  Median  are  partly  mu- 
end  of  the  lines ;  not  so  in  others,  which  ezhibit  tilated,  and  the  Babylonian  version  is  only  on  4 
the  Semitic  mode,  by  carrying  the  cunei  some-  columns.    This  document  is  inscribed  upon  the 
times  even  over  to  the  back  of  the  slabs.    In  sacred  rock  on  the  W.  frontiers  of  Media,  on  the 
the  Assyrian  the  wedges  have  4  directions,  often  high  road  frx>m  Babylonia  eastward,    llie  hill 
crossing  each  other,  and  the  names  of  persons,  of  Bagistane  (Grod^s  place),  rising  abruptly  from 
God,  countries,  dsc,  are  preceded  by  determl-  the  plain  to  a  vertical  height  of  about  1,700 
native  monograms.    The  Babylonian  cunei  lie  feet,  was  most  fit  for  a  memento  of  the  deeds 
in  8  directions,  and  every  epigraph  on  bricks  of  Darius,  immediately  after  he  ascended  the 
begins  with  a  star-like  figure  of  4  wedges  cross-  throne.    It  informs  the  world,  that  while  occu- 
ing  each  other;  it  has  also  parallel  angles  insert-  pied  in  the  reform  of  the  national  faith,  an  in- 
ed  within  others,  and  opening  downward  and  surrection  was  easily  checked  in  Susiana ;  that 
rigfatward ;  also  many  dagger-like  lines.  Of  this  soon  afterward  a  pretended  son  of  Nabonidus  of 
style,  Bich  distinguishes  8  species.    Bawlin-  the  house  of  Kabbnassar  was  conquered  in  Ba- 
son thinks  that  the  following  list  contains  all  bylon ;  that  a  league  between  Media,  Assyria, 
the  Persian  epigraphs:  1,  Morier's  on  the  4  and  Armenia  was  defeated  with  great  difficulty 
broken  pilasters  at  Murgab,  near  Pasagardso,  by  himself  in  person;  and  that  several  other 
K.£.of  PersepoUs)  containing  "I,  Kurush,  king  insurrections,  especially  a  most  dangerous  one 
Achsmenian  ;^'  2,  that  at  Persepolis,  on  the  in  Persia,  raised  by  another  pseudo  Smerdis,  had 
palace  of  Darius,  twice  over  the  doors ;  8  and  4^  been  suppressed.    When  probably  on  the  road 
on  2  slabs,  enumerating  nations ;  5,  at  Al vand ;  to  Babylon  to  quell  a  new  rebellion,  and  he  heard 
6,  at  Naksh-i-Rustam,  near  Persepolis,  on  the  of  its  being  put  down,  he  engraved  his  thanks- 
rock-sepulchre  of  Darius,  containing  more  names  giving  to  Ormuzd  on  this  sacred  spot,  in  the  6th 
of  conquered  nations  than  that  of  Behistun ;  7,  year  of  his  reign  (516  B.  0.).    The  mcision  is 
one  of  about  60  lines,  of  which  Westergaard  about  800  feet  from  the  base  of  the  rock;  and 
oopiedbot  2,  contaming  probably  moral  and  re-  its  inaccessibility  preserved  it  from  the  icono- 
ligioQs  precepts;  8,  near  Suez:  "Darius,  king  clastic  forf  of  Islam.    For  eztent^  beauty  of 
greit;^  9,  that  on  the  windows  of  the  palace  of  ezecution,  uniformity,  and  correctness,  this  in- 
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toription  is  perhaps  unequsUea,  the  Peraan  he-  Maatyea  (libjans),  Carthage,    Then  follows  a 

ing  superior  to  any  engraving  even  at  Persep*  passage  ooncenung  the  usurper  Psendo-Smerdie: 

olia,  the  Me^an  equally  admirable.    A  coating  Auranuudd  yathd  dtaina  tmdm  humim  yAtum 

of  siUoSoos  varnish  is  yet  visible  on  the  table^  fotata  dim  mand  Jrdbaramdm  ih»hdya&iyam 

where  it  has  not  fallen  off  from  the  limestone,  aku7uiu$y  &a ;  4idam  Hm  gdthand  niyoBddayam^ 

which  is  softer  than  this  covering.    Darius  be*  ^. ;  in  Latin :  Omuudquum  vidiatet  hanc  ter- 

g'ns  by  proclaiming  his  genealogy  and  titles  ram  magieam  (under  the  superstition  of  the 
the  following  strain :  Adam  J)drayamiMhf  Magi),  tuwteam  mihi  tradidU,  J^ ;  ego  in reetwn 
hhtMydthiya  uuarha,  Ichthdyatkiya  khikdya-  repowi^  ^.  Oppert  agrees  with  Niebnhr  and 
thiyandm^  khshdyathiya  Fdriiya^  hfuhdyatkiya  Heeren,  in  following  Herodotus  in  tbe  belief 
dakyaundm,  Viihtdtpahydputra^  Arskdmahyd  that  the  rebellion  of  Ganmata,  recorded  at  B^ 
napdf  Eaihdmanishiyd,  Regularly  translated  histnn,  was  that  of  Smerdis  the  Hagian  both  as 
into  Latin,  which  language  admits  the  inflections  a  national  and  religious,  or  Medo-Magian,  leader, 
of  the  orij^nal,  this  is :  £g0  JDariua,  rex  magniUf  But  Rawlinaon  and  otners  contend  that  it  was 
rex  regum,  rex  Perna^  rex  gentium.  ffyUoHne  merely  an  attempt  to  substitate  the  rule  of  the 
JUiuSyAreamiiti^Mfe^Aehdmnenitu,  Somederoc-  priests  for  that  of  the  warriors.  Magism,as1he 
tive  Persian  passages  are  restq^ble  from  both  r^iffion  of  Turan,  was  opposed.to  the  Masdeism 
versions  orfromeiwer,  toAvioeverea,  All  other  of  tne  Aryan  Persians  and  Medes.  The  latter 
paragraphs  or  specific  prodamations  b^n  thus:  was  upheld  by  the  Achaamenian  dynasty,  aa  a 
ThdUya  Ddrc^yamiah  hhiMyathiya  (Pradieat  state  religion,  even  after  it  had  yi^ded  to  the 
Dariua  rex).  The  0th  of  the  Ist  column  enu-  former  in  Media.  On  account  of  the  restoration 
merates,  after  the  heading,  the  provinces  of  of  the  temples  and  worship,  after  the  over- 
his  empire,  thus :  Imd  dahydca  tyd  mandpatiyd'  throw  of  Ganmata,  Darius  was  believed  by  some 
wAo,  vathnd  Auramaaddha  adamahdm  luuhAyeh  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Zoroaster.  The 
thiya  dham  {Ecce  regionea  guibua  ego  potitua;  Achsmenida  were  one  of  the  18  tribes  of  the 
oratia  Ormuadi  ego  factua  rex  turn) :  PdraOy  Pasagards.  The  families  of  the  6  oonspbatorai 
^Ihaja^  Bdbiruahj  Athurdy  Arabdya,  Mudrdya^  who  had  assisted  Darius  against  the  first  rebel 
tyiya  darayahydy  Saparda,  Fund,  Mdda  (re-  Magus,  had  the  privilege  of  furnishing  wives  to 
stored  from  the  Soy  thic  Jfck^ola),  Edtapatuha^  the  AchsBmenians.  There  was  no  other  nobility 
Parthoa^  Zaraka^  Edriva, '  Ovdraamiya^  Mkktor  by  birth  in  Peida. — ^The  oldest  Assyrian  records 
ruhy  SugudOf  Oaddra^  Saha,  T/iatagtiah^  JIara  are  those  of  conquests.  In  the  N.  W.  palace  at 
*uvatiah^Maba^/raharvamdahyd9aJ[XIII(Per^  Nimroud  there  are  slabs,  vases, &c.,  bearing  the 
aia,  SuaianOf  Babylonia^  Aaayria,  Arabia^  Miara  names  of  kings,  an  Egyptian  cartouche,  and  the 
[^^yp(^]j  gufBmaritimaty  Saparda^  lonia^Mo-  best  sphenograms  yet  discovered.  A  second 
dioy  CappadoeiOy  Parthia,  Zarangia^  AryOy  Ckih  period  shows  still  ftirther  traces  of  an  inter- 
raamiOy  Baetria^  Sogdiana^  Gandaria^  SaeOy  course  of  the  empire  with  Egypt^  as  early  as  the 
Sattagydia^  Aracfuma^  Mecia^  aimul  protineim  18th  Egyptian  dynasty.  Egyptian  monuments 
XXIII),  J.  Oppert,  one  ofthe  latest  investigators  confirm  this  intercourse  reciprocally,  as  shown 
of  Babylonian  and  other  kindred  antiquities,  pub-  by  H.  Brugsch  (  Oeographia  aer  Ifachbarldnder 
lished  in  185T  the  translation  of  the  inscription  Aegyptena,  Leipsio,  1858).  The  resnltsof  athor- 
onthesepulchreof  DariusLatNak^-i-Rustam.  ough  and  unprejudiced  comparison  of  the  A»- 
He  believes  it  to  be  next  in  importance  to  that  Syrian  monuments  with  those  of  £gypt|  are 
of  Behistun ;  and  he  calls  the  first  version  of  likely  U>  upset  a  great  many  theories  on  the 
the  Persian  text  Medo-Scythic,  and  the  second  races,  politics,  religion,  indus^,  and  fate  of  the 
Assyrian.  It  runs  thus:  Baga  vaaarha  Aurc^  early  inhabitants  of  western' Asia. — ^Among  the 
maidd  hya  imdm  humim  add  hya  a/oam  as-  numerous  legends  on  Babylonian  bricks,  cylin- 
mdnam  add  hya  martiyam  add  hya  Siyatim  ders,  &o.y  the  standard  one  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
add  martiyahyd  hya  bdrayaoum  Ichadyathi-  is  the  most  remarkable.  It  bcoins  with  his 
ycm  ahunava  aivam  parwondm  Jchahdyathiyam  titles,  continues  with  prayers  to  Merodach  and 
aioam  paruvndm  yramdtdram^  &a;  in  Latin:  Nebo,  then  records  tne  wonders  of  Babylon, 
Deuamagnua  Ormtxadea,  qui  hane  terram  creavit^  viz. :  the  great  temple  of  Merodach  (the  mound 
^ui  ittud  ecUum  fecity  qui  hominem  /eeit,  qui  of  Babel  is  its  tower),  the  Borsippa  temple 
Vfnperium  dedit  homing  qui  DaHum  regem  con  (Birs  Nimroud),  and  o&er  temples,  and  finally 
%Utuit  unum  multorum  regem^  unum  muUorum  aescribes  the  ci^,  thus :  **  The  double  enclosure 
imperatorem,  isc  Next  follow  his  titles  and  which  Nabopolassar,  my  father,  had  made,  bat 
genealogy,  and  the  names  of  his  provinces,  viz. :  not  completed,  I  finished.  With  2  long  em- 
Mdda^  Uvaad^  Parthaea^  Baraiva,  Pdkhtria^  bankments  of  brick  and  mortar  he  bound  its 
Sugda^  Ubaraamia^  Zaranha^  Sdrauvatia,  Thator-  (Euphrates)  bed,  made  a  bridge,  &c.  The  Irgar^ 
SIM,  Gdnddra,  Eindua.  Sakd  humargd.  8ahd  J3el  and  the  Kimiti-Bel— the  great  double  wall 
tigrakhauda,  Taund  Sahd  tyaiy  paradaruya^  of  Babylon— I  finished,"  &c.  In  this  legend  the 
Skudra  Yaund^  Putty d,  Xuaiyd,  Maciyd,  Kar-  names  of  many  works  at  Babylon  and  Borsippa, 
hd ;  in  Latin :  Media,  Elymala,  Parthia,  Aryana^  mixed  with  invocations  to  the  gods  and  wishes  for 
Bactria,  Sogdiana,  Choraamia,  Sarangia,  Aror-  the  duration  of  various  edifices,  are  mentioned 
eh4>tia,  Sattagydioy  Gandarta,  India,  Seythmpaa-  in  great  detaiL  It  may  also  be  remarked  that 
torea,  Say  that  eagittarii;  qui  trana  mare:  Scodri  the  bricks  were  mixed  with  chopped  straw, 
/<me«mni^|)2ea^(EuropeanGreeks),Pv^6^  and  often  gkzed;  that  the  wall»  built  with  them 
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were- cemented  wlih  bitaroen.  No  remains  of  bly  as  member  for  the  province  of  Rio  de.  Jar 
colamim  oocar,  ^ther  at  Babylon  or  at  Nlneveb.  neiro.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  the 
The  bricks  may  have  been  public  documents,  or  political  and  intellectual  development  of  BraziL 
dedications  to  the  gods;  the  cylinders  may  In  concert  with  Gen.  Cunha  Mattos,  he  found- 
have  been  nsed  instead  of  seal^;  in  short,  most  ed  the  historical  and  geographical  society  of 
of  the  points  concerning  these  remains  are  yet  Bio  de  Janeiro,  and  conducted  the  Eevista  tri- 
involved  in  obscnrity.—See  also  Thomas  Man-  .fnensal^  which  recorded  its  proceedings.  At  tiie 
rice,  '^Observations  on  the  Rums  of  Babylon"  same  time  he  was  editor  of  the  Diario  do  go- 
(London,  1816) ;  Obry  d* Amiens,  Retme  du  mir  vemo^  a  political  journal  favorable  to  the  policy 
moire  de  Bumou/y  &c.  (Journal  AHatique,  t.  ii.  of  the  ^vernment,  and  of  the  Awdliador  da 
1886);  Cnllimore  '^On  Oriental  Cylinders"  industria  naeional,  a  paper  devoted  to  the  in- 
London,  1843) ;  Holzmann,  Beitrdge  zur  Erkldr  terests  of  agriculture  and  industry.  These  mul- 
Tung  peniKMT  Keihehrift  TCarlsruhe,  1845) ;  titudinous  lournalistic  labors  did  not  interfere 
**  The  History  of  Herodotus,"  by  George  Raw-  with  his  clerical  duties,  nor  with  the  various 
linson,  assisted  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  and  Sir  trusts  which  devolved  upon  him  as  examiner  of 
J.  G.  Wilkinson  (London,  1858-^9).  the  synod,  imperial  historic^rapher,  and  director 

CUNHA,  TaisTAN  da,  a  Portuguese  naval  of  the  national  library.     He  was  just  about  to 

commander  of  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  cen-  propose  a  comprehensive  educational  reform 

tnry.    He  figures  in  Gamodns'  *'Lusiad"  as  a  when  he  died.    Hewlett  2  small  volumes  of 

discoverer  of  a  group  of  islands,  the  most  im-  poems, 

portant  of  which  continues  to  bear  his  name.  GUNIN-GRID AINE,    Lattsent,   a   French 

OUNHA  MATTOS,  Ratmxtnde  Jos^  da,  a  manufacturer,  bom  at  Sedan  in  1778,  rose  to 

Brazilian  general,  bom  Nov.  2, 1776,  at  Faro,  in  the  position  of  minister  of  conunerce  in  1887. 

the  Portuguese  province  of  Algarve,  died  in  Apprenticed  in  early  life  to  the  ezl;ensive  doUi 

March,  1840.  He  entered  the  Portuguese  army  in  manufactory  of  Gridaine  and  Bernard,  he  became 

1790,  and  served  8  years  in  the  south  of  France,  the  son-in-law  and  partner  of  M.  Gridaine.    In 

and  18  years  in  the  island  of  St  Thomas,  AfHca;  1817  he  was  chosen  to  the  chamber  of  deputies, 

was  then  called  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  after-  where  he  afterward  opposed  the  administration 

ward  acted  for  some  time  as  governor  of  St.  Tho-  of  Polignac.    After  tlie  revolution  of  1830  he 

mas.    From  the  first  he  distinguished  himself  became   secretary  and  vice-president  of  the 

both*as  a  soldier  and  as  a  writer  on  the  countries  x^hamber,  and  officiated  as  minister  of  commerce 

through  which  he  passed.   In  1817  he  returned  almost  unintermptedly  from  1837  to  1848. 

toBrazil,and  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  OUNNINGHAM,    Alexandeb,    a   Scottish 

of  the  artillery  of  Pemambuco,an4  subsequently  classical  scholar,  son  of  the  minister  of  Oum- 

military  governor  of  the  province  of  Goyaz.  nock,  Ayrshire,  died  in  1730.    The  date  of  his 

Here  he  collected  valuable  materialB  for  a  work  birth  is  uncertain,  as  is  also  the  place  of  his 

upon  the  interior  of  Brazil,  which  was  published  education,  although  circumstances  indicate  that 

in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1886.    To  this  city  he  re-  he  studied  at  Leyden  and  Utrecht,  and  defrayed 

moved  in  1826,  on  ocoasioQ  of  his  election  to  the  the  cost  of  his  studies  by  acting  as  private  tutor. 

Brazilian  legislative  assembly.     The  military  By  the  interest  of  the  Queensberry&mily,  whom 

academy  of  Rio  was  placed  under  his  direction  he  had  taught,  he  received  from  the  crown  the 

in  1882,  and  shortly  afterward  he  was  promoted  appointment  of  professor  of  civil  law  in  the  uni- 

to  the  highest  rank  in  the  Brazilian  army.    He  versity  of  Edinburgh.    In  support  of  this  office 

was  secretary  for  life  of  the  industrial  aid  so-  the  Scottish  parliament  in  1698  voted  £150  ster- 

ciety,  and  one  of  the  founders  and  for  several  ling  annually  for  10  years.    The  magistrates  of 

years  vice-president  of  the  historical  society  of  the  city,  however,  were  jealous  of  the  power 

Bio  de  Janeiro.  assumed  by  the  crown  to  nominate  to  professor^ 

GUNHA  BARBOSA,  Janitabio  da,  a  Brar  ships,  and  in  1710  they  gave  the  place  to  another, 
nlianprelate and  statesman, bom  July  10, 1780,  Hr.  Gunningham  retired  to  the  Hague,  where 
died  Feb.  22, 1846.  Brought  up  for  the  priest-  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  in  philological  pur- 
hood,  he  was  for  some  time  chaplain  of  John  suits.-  He  enjoyed  the  friend^p  of  Leibnit^ 
YL,  and  afterward  professor  of  moral  philoso-  Le  Glerc,  and  indeed  of  most  of  the  scholars  of 
phy.  In  conjunction  with  Ledo  he  established  the  day.  He  published  annotated  editions  of 
(Dec.  15, 1821)  a  political  journal  at  Rio  de  Ja-  Horace,  Yirgil,  and  ^sop.  Seine  of  his  criti- 
neiro,  entitled  uewrhero  coTistittteumal  Jhani-  cisms  aroused  a  lively  controversy  with  Dr. 
neiuej  in  which  he  exerted  a  powerfol  influence  Bentley.  His  chief  work,  which  he  did  not 
upon  the  public  mind  in  favor  of  Brazilian  inde-  live  to  complete,  was  a  critical  digest  of  the 
pendence.  After  this  had  been  declared,  Gun*  Pandects  of  Justinian.  He  had  also  in  contem- 
ns was  at  the  instigation  of  his  enemies  arrest*  plation  a  work  on  the  evidences  of  Ghristianity. 
ed,  Dec.  7, 1822,  and  banished  to  France.  Two  t—Another  man  of  celebrity,  named  Alexandeb 
years  afterward  the  government  offered  him  a  GusHmoHAM,  flourished  at  the  same  time.  The 
reparation  for  the  injustice  of  which  he  had  two  are  often  confounded.  Both  were  Scotch- 
been  the  victim,  by  appointing  him  officer  of  men,  educated  in  Holland,  the  eons  of  dergy- 
the  newly  fonnaed  oraer  of  the  Gruzeiro,  and  men;  both  were  classical  scholars,  and,  in  their 
canon  of  the  iDn>erial  chapel.  In  1826  he  took  youth,  tutors.  The  present  Gunningham,  a  his* 
his  aeat  in  the  first  Brazilian  legislative  assem-  torian,  was  bom  at  Ettrick  in  1654^  died  in  Lon- 
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don  abont  1787.    His  pupils  having  introduced  nent  British  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Archi- 

him  into  the  upper  circles  of  society,  he  returned  tects^'  (1880),  which  was  characterized  bj  Prof, 

from  Holland  to  England  in  the  suite  of  the  prince  Wilson  as  "  roll  of  a  fine  and  instructed  enthu- 

of  Orange.    Subsequently  he  was  George  I.'s  siasm  ;*'  and  the  literary  illustrations  to  Maior's 

minister  to  Venice,  from  1716  to  1720.    Long  *'  Cabinet  Gallery  of  Pictures.**    His  ballads 

after  his  deaUi  his  Latin  manuscripts  fell  into  and  smaller  poems  are  graceful,  natural,  airy, 

the  hands  of  his  relative.  Dr.  Hollingbery,  arch-  and  eminently  Scotch. — ^Pbteb,  eldest  son  of 

deacon  of  Chichester ;  and  in  1787  i>r.  William  the  pre<^ing,  an  English  author,  bom  in  Lon- 

Thomson  published  a  translation,  entitled  the  don,  April  7, 1816.    He  was  made  clerk  in  the 

**  History  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  Revolution  audit  office  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  at  the  age  of  18, 

in  1688  to  the  accesnon  of  George  I.^'  is  one  of  the  regular  contributors  to  '*  Fraser^s 

CUNNINGHAM,  Allait,  a  Scottish  poet  and  Magazine,'*  and  had  the  charge  and  arrangement 

miscellaneous  writer,  bom  at  Blackwood,  in  of  Reworks  of  art  in  the  Manchester  exhibition 

Dumfriesshire,  in  1785.  died  in  London,  Nov.  6,  of  1867.    He  has  written  an  excellent  ^  Hand- 

1842.    He  was  of  humole  parentage,  his  family,  book  of  London,''  fhll  of  pleasant  and  curious 

irhich  had  formerly  been  wealthy,  having  lost  local  information,  together  with  other  interest^ 

its  patrimonial  estate  by  taking  the  side  of  ing  topographical  works.    He  edited  the  poems 

Montrose.    He  learned  from  his  father  a  love  of  Drummond  of  Hawthoraden  (1838),  and  has 

for  old  Scottish  tales  an^allads,  and  was  sent  edited  the  ^  Works  of  Goldsmith,"  and  a  new 

to  school  till  his  12th  year,  when  he  was  ap-  edition  of  '^Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  and 

Erenticed  to  a  stonemason.  In  his  18^  year,  is  now  (April,  1859)  completing  Croker's  edition 
aving  already  written  several  poetical  pieces,  of  P^« 
he  sought  the  acquaintance  of  the  Ettrick  Shep-  CUNNINGHAM.  Joinr,  a  British  x)oet,  bom 
herd,  who  fias  left  in  his  *^  Reminiscences"  a  in  Dublin  in  1729,  died  in  1778.  He  was  the  son 
notice  of  him  as  at  that  time  ^  a  dark,  ungainly  of  a  wine  merchant,  adopted  the  stage  as  a  pro- 
youth,  with  a  broadly  frame  for  his  age,  and  fession,  in  which,  however,  he  did  not  attain 
strongly  marked  manly  features,  the  very  model  celebrity,  although  he  was  much  respected^  and 
of  Bums,  and  exactly  such  a  man."  Cromek,  wrote  several  small  volumes  of  poetry,  distin* 
who  had  collected  the  poetical  relics  of  Bum&  guished  by  pastoral  rimplicity  and  sweetness 
having  determined  to  gather  the  remains  or  (London,  1766,  8vo. ;  reprinted  in  the  14th  voL 
Nithsdale  and  Galloway  song,  engaged  Cun*  of  Chambers's  collection  of  the  poets), 
ningham  for  an  assistant^  who  famished  him  CUNOCEPHALI,  or  Ctnooephau  (Gr.  itvcov, 
materials  sufficient  for  an  octavo  volume,  which  dog,  and  icf^oXi;,  headX  in  the  mythology  of  the 
was  published  in  1810.  It  soon  appeared  that  E^rptians,  a  kind  of  dog-faced  baboons,  greatly 
Cunningham  was  the  original  author  of  the  venerated  by  them,  and  supposed  to  be  en* 
most  beautiful  pieces  in  the  collection.  At  the  dowed  with  wonderftil  powers.  By  the  as- 
age  of  25  he  went  to  London^  and  during  4  ostance  of  these  animals  they  discovered  the 
years  established  a  literary  reputation  by  nu«  particular  periods  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  it 
merous  contributions  to  periodicals,  especially  was  said  that  half  of  the  animal  was  often  buried 
to  the  ''London  Magazine."  At  once  a  mason,  while  the  other  half  survived.  The  dog-head 
poet,  and  joumalist,  in  1814  he  was  selected  by  was  a  favorite  symbol  with  the  Egyptians, 
the  sculptor  Chantrey  to  be  his  foreman  and  the  The  god  Anubis  was  represented  in  this  man- 
confidential  manager  of  his  establishment,  in  ner,  though  the  head  of  his  image,  as  is  ren- 
whioh  congenial  portion  he  remained  till  the  dered  pr<H>able  by  modern  research^  is  that  of 
artist's  death.  To  him  Chantrey  was  indebted  a  jackal.  Cunocephali  have  also  been  found  in 
not  only  for  many  suffgestions,  but  for  numer-  India  md  elsewhere. 

ous  critiques  in  periodicals  by  which  his  repu-  CUPEL,  Cupeixation.  In  the  article  Assay* 

tation  was  extended.   Though  relieved  from  the  iko  the  method  of  separating  the  unoxidizable 

necessity  of  depending  on  authorship,  Cunning-  metals  gold  and  silver  from  the  easily  oxidized 

ham  continued  a  diligent  and  constantly  im-  metal  lead,  by  the  process  of  cupellation,  has 

proving  writer.    Some  of  his  son^  with  which  been  desoribed.    The  cup-shaped  vessels,  called 

his  fame  began,  and  upon  which  it  will  mainly  cupels,  in  which  the  melted  alloy  is  exposed  to 

rest,  were  declared  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  rivfd  a  current  of  air  playins  upon  its  surface,  are 

those  of  Bums.    His  various  publications  are:  made  of  a  paste  formed  of  the  ashes  of  burnt 

*^Sir  Marmaduke  Maxwell"  (1822),  a  wild  dra-  bones,  mixed  with  water,  to  which  a  litUe  glua 

ma  founded  upon  border  superstitions ;  sever-  may  be  added  or  not.    This  is  kneaded  into  the 

al  novels,  often  written  with  beauty  and  force,  form  of  a  shallow  cup,  and  dried  not  so  rapidly 

but  distinguished  by  exaggerated  ornament  and  that  the  paste  shall  crack.    Cupels  are  mann- 

extravagance  of  imagination,  as  *'  Paul  Jones,"  fiictured  on  a  large  scale,  to  be  used  in  separat- 

^^  Sir  Michael  Scott,"  ^*  Lord  Roldan,"  and  ^  Tra-  ing  silver  and  gold  from  lead,  and  from  lead  and 

ditional  Tales ;"  the  ^  Life  of  Bums"  (1884),  and  copper ;  on  a  smaller  scale,  for  use  in  the  mints 

the  "Life  of  Sir  David  Wilkie"  (1848);  the  and  assay  office ;  and  of  very  small  size  for  blow* 

"  Maid  of  Elvar,"  a  poem ;  the  **  Songs  of  Scotr  pipe  operations.    The  great  cupels  or  tests  used 

land.  Ancient  and  Modem,  witii  Introduction  m  large  metallurgio  operations  are  of  oval  form, 

and  Notes"  (1826),  which  contains  maby  of  his  4  feet  long  and  2^^  feet  on  the  smaller  diameter, 

own  best  poems;  the  '* Lives  of  the  most  emi-  They  are  constracted  within  a  hoop  or  frame 
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of  f-indi  bar  iron,  4  inclies  deep,  with  several  the  patient  is  avoided,  the  locality  may  be  care^ 
wide  cross  bars  arranged  to  form  an  open  kind  fhlly  selected,  and  the  pressure  accnrately  grad* 
of  floor,  upon  which  the  sifted  bone  a^,  mixed  nated«  Even  for  dry  cupping  it  i^  well  to  ap' 
with  about  jV  i^  ^^^  ^^  ^^"^  ashes  or  ^^  its  ply  heat  to  the  skin,  in  order  to  render  it  more 
weight  of  pearlash,  is  firmly  rammed.  In  this  yascnlar.  If,  after  the  blood  be  drawn  to  the 
a  cavi^  is  scooped  out  with  a  trowel  about  2f  part  by  a  dry  cup,  it  be  desirable  to  deplete 
inches  deep,  leaving  a  waU  of  bone  ash  2  inches  the  vessels,  the  skin  may  be  cut  by  a  bistoury  or 
thick  at  top  and  8  at  bottom,  one  end  only  re-  lancet^  or  by  an  instrument  for  the  purpose, 
taining  5  inches  thickness — ^the  bottom  1  inch,  called  a  scarificator ;  this  consists  of  a  square 
At  the  thick  end  or  breast  a  segment  of  tiie  box  of  brass,  in  which  are  mounted  fix)m  6  to  16 
bone  ash  is  removed,  leaving  an  opening  between  blades,  which  are  set  and  discharged  by  a 
the  cupel  and  the  hoop.  The  whole  piece  is  spring;  the  depth  of  the  incirion  can  be  ex- 
then  set  in  a  furnace,  of  which  it  forms  the  aotly  regulated,  and  the  action  is  so  instan- 
floor,  and  after  being  cautiously  heated,  the  taneous  that  very  little  pain  is  felt.  From  these 
alloy,  called  rich  lead,  is  poured  into  it  At  little  wounds  the  pump  draws  into  the  glass 
the  end  opposite  the  breast  the  nozzle  of  a  from  1  to  5  oz.,  according  to  its  size;  after 

Sowerfnl  blowing  apparatus  is  placed,  so  as  to  sufficient  blood  has  been  drawn,  a  piece  of  ad- 

irect  a  current  of  air  over  the  surface  of  the  hesive  plaster  is  put  on  to  dose  them  and  pre- 

melted  metals.    A  portion  of  the  litharge  sinks  vent  suppuration.    Dry  cuppiug  is  of  great 

into  the  cnpel,  and  the  remainder  is  blown  across  utility  in  congestions  of  the  brain  and  lungs,  ap- 

and  M\b  through  the  opening  in  the  breast  into  plied  in  the  first  case  to  the  nape,  shouldersL 

a  vessel  placed  to  catch  it  and  arms,  and  in  the  second  to  the  back  ana 

GUPIOA,  a  village  and  seaport  of  New  Gra-  base  of  the  chest ;  also  in  diseases  of  the  eyes. 

nada,  on  a  small  bay  of  the  same  name^  near  The  amount  of  blood  taken  by  cups  can  be  well 

the  entrance  to  the  bay  of  Panama;  lat  6^  40'  measured ;  they  are  less  disgusting  than  leeches, 

N^  long.  77^  50'  W,    It  has  been  proposed  as  quite  as  effectual  when  they  can  be  applied,  and 

the  Pacific  terminus  of  an  interoceanio  ship  not  liable  to  be  followed  by  infiammation  of' 

canal;  its  distance  from  the  head  of  navigation  the  wounds ;  they  are  employed  both  after,  and 

on  a  branch  of  the  Atrato  river,  which  flows  in  place  of^  general  bleeding.    In  pneumonia, 

into  the  ^^ulf  of  Darien,  bein^  only  17  miles.  pleurisy,  and  abdominal  inflammations,  and  va- 

CUPID  (Lat  cupido,  desure),  called  by  the  rious  local  affections,  they  are  applicable  when 

Greeks  Eros,  the  god  of  love.    In  the  earlier  venesection  would  be  out  of  the  question,  and 

times  of  Grecian  mythology  Eros  was  one  of  are  generally  preferable  to  leeches.    Oups  may 

the  chief  and  oldest  of  the  gods,  and  an  im-  be  used  to  prevent  the  absorption  of  the  virus 

portant  agent  in  the  formation  of  the  world,  he  in  poisoned  wounds  and  bites.    M.  Junod,  in 

having  brought  order  out  of  chaos.    But  later  France,  in  1888,  invented  a  monster  apparatus, 

he  was  the  god  of  sensual  love,  and  one  of  the  capable  of  receiving  the  whole  lower  extremity, 

youngest  of  the  celestials.    It  is  from  this  later  in  which  by  means  of  a  pump  the  limb  could  be 

Eros  that  we  have  our  common  idea  of  Cupid,  compressed  or  placed  in  a  comparative  vacuum ; 

He  la  the  son  of  Venus ;  but  the  honor  of  his  the  derivative  and  revulsive  effects  of  this  appa- 

patemity  is  variously  given  to  Mercury,  Mars,  ratuswere  most  energetic,  amounting,  ifdesured, 

and  Jupiter.    He  is  usually  represented  as  a  to  the  production  of  syncope, 

winged  boy,  with  a  bow  and  arrows;  sometimes  CUBAC)OA,  CuRAgAO,  Ctjbazoa,  or  Cubas* 

he  is  figored  as  blind,  and  he  usually  accompa*  aoir,  an  island  of  the  Dutch  West  Indies,  in  the 

nies  his  mother  Venus.    He  held  sway  over  Caribbean  sea,  46  m.  N.  ftora  the  coast  of  Ven- 

gods  and  men,  and  the  great  Jupiter  himself  ezuela;  lat  12^  8'  to  12^  24'  K,  long.  68°  47'  to 

was  not  secure  from  his  attacks.    He  was  very  69^  16'  W. ;  length  from  N.  W.  to  S.  £.  86  m., 

mischievous,  and  his  wantonness  furnished  the  breadth  8  m. ;  pop.  in  1857,  17,864,  of  whom 

later  poets  with  the  theme  for  many  stories.  He  15,076  were  Catholics,  1,922  Protestants,  and 

had  sharp,  golden  arrows,  to  excite  love,  and  866  Jews.    It  has  a  hilly  surface,  with  rugged 

blunt,  leaden-headed  darts,  to  inspire  aversion  coasts,  and  is  exceedingly  barren.    The  climate 

in  tibebreasts  of  his  victims.  is  dry  and  hot,  though  tempered  bv  sea  breezes, 

CUPPING,  a  method  of  local  abstraction  of  and  the  island  is  visited  by  the  yellow  fever  ev-* 

blood,  throngn  small  scarifications  of  the  integu-  ery  6  or  7  years.    Fresh  water  is  scarce,  and  is 

ment,  by  the  aadstance  of  bell-shaped  glasses  obtained  either  fh>m  rain  or  deep  wells.    Severe 

exhausted  of  air ;  when  the  object  is  merely  to  droughts  frequently  occur ;  the  soil  is  so  poor  that 

draw  blood  to  a  part,  for  purposes  of  revul-  provisions  are  imported,  and  some  of  the  prod- 

aon,  the  exhausted  glass  is  used  without  in-  nets  once  cultivated,  as  indiffo,  cotton,  and  co- 

cunon  of  the  skin ;  the  latter  is  called  dry  cup^  coa^  are  now  entirely  neglectea.    Sugar,  tobaccoL 

ping.    The  old  method  of  exhaustion  was  by  maize,  cochineal,  cattle,  horses,  asses,  sheep,  and 

burning  a  bit  of  paper,  or  a  few  drops  of  alco-  goats  are  raised ;  the  tamarind,  banana,  cocoa 

hoi,  in  the  interior  of  the  glass^  which  was  then  palm,  orange,  and  various  kinds  of  kitchen  vege- 

immediatelv  applied  to  the  skin ;  a  more  con-  tables,  grow  well,  and  from  the  lime  is  made  the 

venient  and  certain  exhaustion  is  now  obtained  celebrated  Cura^oa  liqueur.    Excellent  fish  are 

by  means  of  a  small  syringe  attached  to  the  taken  off  the  coast,  but  the  staple  of  the  island 

cpp;  by  the  latter  method  the  risk  of  burning  is  salt^  which  is  obtained  by  natural  evaporation 
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to  the  ainoant  of  about  200,000  barrels  per  an*  donbt  that  these  and  the  allied  spedes  eoald  be 
num.  Iron  and  copper  ores  exist,  bnt  are  not  introdaoed  with  advantage  into  the  list  of  do* 
worked.  The  total  imports  are  yaloed  at  |l,-<  mesticated  birds,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
000,000  annnallf  ,  and  the  exports  at  $1,125,000.  Europe.  2.  The  globose  cnraasow  ((7.  globieeroj 
The  principal  harbor  is  that  of  Santa  Anna  on  Linn.)  is  distinguished  br  a  callous  globular  ta* 
the  6.  W.  coast,  one  side  of  the  narrow  entrance  berde  at  the  base  of  uie  bill,  indiniDg  \hkSl* 
to  which  is  defended  by  Fort  Amsterdam,  while  ward,  covered,  like  the  base  of  the  mandiblea, 
on  the  other  stands  Willemstad  or  Onracoa,  the  with  a  bright  yellow  cere ;  the  general  color  is 
capital  of  the  island  and  of  a  gorernment  which  Uack,  with  the  vent  and  tip  of  the  tail  white, 
includes  this  and  the  neighboring  islands  of  This  bird  nnites  with  the  preceding  and  the  ntot 
Buen  Ayre,  Omba  (or  Aruba),  and  Little  Onra-  species,  produdng  hybrids,  which  may  be  more 
coa^  and  pxiesided  over  since  1856  by  B.  J*,  van  or  leas  continued  by  intermixture  of  the  prim- 
Lansberge.  Cura^oa  was  settled  by  the  Span^  itive  stocks,  presenting  a  very  great  variety  of 
iards  in  the  16th  century,  taken  by  the  Dutch  colors;  from  this  has  arisen  many  a  supposed 
in  the  I7th^  captured  by  the  British  in  1798,  re-  new  species.  8.  The  red  curassow  ((7.  tubraj 
stored  to  Holland  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  again  Linn.)  has  no  tubercle  on  the  bill,  and  has  the 
seiaed  by  England  In  1806,  and  finally  given  up  r^on  of  the  eyes  feathered ;  the  cdor  of  the 
to  the  Dutch  in  1814.  niMler  parts  is  a  bright  chestnut,  witili  tiie  head, 
CURASSOW,  a  name  given  to  two  genera  of  neck,  and  tail  banded  with  black  and  white,  and 
birds  of  the  order  gaUinOy  and  the  fSamily  era*  occasionally  with  yellow.  4.  The  wattled  cura»- 
dcUB  ;  the  two  genera  are  erax  and  pcntxi,  both  sow  (  O.  eartmeulatOy  Tenun.)  has  the  head  black, 
peculiar  to  America.  The  curassows  have  the  the  belly  chestnut,  and  the  cere  and  naked  parts 
bill  moderately  long,  strong,  generally  elevated  red,  with  a  black  crest  The  other  species  are  <7. 
at  the  base,  with  tiie  culmen  curved,  and  the  gloiulota  (Spix),  and  0.  wrumutnm  (Spiz). — ^In 
sides  compressed  to  the  obtuse  tip ;  the  nostrils  the  genus  pauxi  the  bill  is  short,  and  the  cul^ 
are  lateral  and  large,  with  an  opening  partly  men  is  elevated  and  much  curved;  the  6th  and 
closed  by  a  crescentio  or  rounded  membrane ;  7th  quills  are  eqiud  and  the  longest;  the  greater 
the  hind  toe  is  long,  and  on  the  same  plane  with  part  of  the  head  is  covered  with  ^ort  velvety 
the  others.  Li  the  genus  erax  the  bill  is  mod-  feathers.  Three  q)ecies  are  described :  1.  The 
erate ;  the  wings  short  and  rounded,  with  the  cushew  curassow  (P.  gdleata,  Lath.),  with  .a 
6th  to  the  8th  quills  equal  and  the  longest;  the  hard  and  thick  oval  tubercle,  of  a  blue  color,  at 
tail  long  and  rounded;  the  tarsi  robust,  longer  the  base  of  the  bill;  general  color  black,  but 
than  the  middle  toe,  and  covered  in  front  by  about  the  vent  and  the  end  of  the  tail  white ;  it 
broad  scales ;  the  toes  long,  strong,  and  covered  is  about  the  siae  of  a  turkey,  and,  like  the  other 
with  prominent  scales,  the  lateral  toes  being  curassows,  is  readily  domesticated.  2.  The 
equal ;  the  daws  are  moderate,  compressed  and  razor-billed  curassow  (P.  mitu^  Linn.)  is  smaller 
curved.  Six  species  are  described,  of  which  the  than  the  pi^eceding,  being  about  2iffdet  long ; 
most  interesting  are :  1.  The  crested  curassow  of  a  black  cdor,  with  the  belly  chestnut.  8. 
((7.  aUctor,  Linn.),  of  a  general  black  color,  The  P.  tamentoia  (Spix). — ^The  curassows  (or 
with  the  lower  belly  white,  and  the  cere  yd*  hocoos,  as  they  are  sometimes  oalled)  and  tiie 
low ;  the  head  is  ornamented  with  a  crest  of  pauxis,  with  the  pmelope  or  gnan,  are  to  South 
recurved  and  frizzled  feathers,  radiated,  alter-  America  "v^at  the  turkey  is  to  North  America; 
nately  white  and  black;  the  sides  of  the  head  in  the  state  of  domestication  they  exhibit  the 
and  base  of  the  bill  are  bare ;  at  certain  ages  the  same  traits  and  habits  as  ordinary  poultry ;  they 
body,  wings,  and  tail  are  banded  with  white.  It  are  polygamous,  many  .females  being  attached 
iB  8  feet  long,  about  as  large  as  a  turkey.  This  f o  a  sin^e  male ;  they  are  easily  acclimated  in 
spedes  has  nreqnently  been  carried  to  Europe  Europe,  and  of  course  would  be  in  the  United 
lh>m  Guiana,  and  is  the  one  generally  seen  in  States;  they  live  in  peace  with  other  gallina- 
collections ;  in  addition  to  its  pleasing  appear*  ceous  birds,  and  rarely  utter  any  discordant 
ance,  it  is  mild  and  social  in  its  manners^  and  cries — qualifications  of  which  many  of  our  do- 
affords  a  savOTy  and  nutritious  article  of  food,  mestio  fowls  are  destitute.  The  night  of  the 
It  inhabits  the  forests  of  tropical  America  in  curassows  is  heavy  and  ill  sustained;  but  th^ 
laige  flocks,  whose  peaceable  members  seem  fun  with  great  rapidity,  carrying  tiie  tail  in  a 
not  to  fear  man  unless  in  the  neighborhood  of  pendant  position.  According  to  Sonnini,  their 
dwellings.  The  nest  is  of  very  rude  construe-  cry  may  be  represented  by  ue  syUables  "  po* 
tion,  placed  upon  dry  branches  on  trees,  and  hie ;'"  in  addition  totlids  th^  m^e  a  dull  hum- 
lined  with  leaves;  the  eggs  are  from  2  to  6  in  ming  sound,  as  does  the  turkey,  variously 
number,  white,  resembling  those  of  the  turkey,  modified  by  the  remarkable  dnuosities  of  the 
Though  living  in  the  wildest  localities,  it  exhib-  windpipe.  The  tradiea  in  the  eracidtB  differs 
its  a  remarkable  disposition  to  become  tame,  from  that  of  other  gallinaceous  birds  in  its  re- 
andflocksof  them  are  frequently  domesticated;  markable  circumvoluti<ms.  In  the  curassows 
they  perch  in  elevated  situations,  on  roofs  and  proper  they  take  plaoe  at  the  lower  part  of 
high  trees;  they  are  easily  reared,  as  almost  the  neck,  or  in  tne  thoradc  cavity;  in  the 
any  kind  of  vegetable  food  agrees  with  them ;  pauxis  they  are  directed  on  the  muscles  of  the 
maize,  rice,  bread,  potatoes,  and  all  kinds  of  breast,  immediately  under  the  integuments ;  but 
fhiits,  are  eagerly  eaten  by  them.    There  is  no  in  none  of  them  does  the  trachea  form  itb  coi;^ 
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ToIntiQDA  in  the  interior  of  the  breast  boBe,  as  when  disturbed,  feigning  death.    The  head  is 

in  the  swans.    In  the  crested  carassow  the  fnmished  with  a  long  cnrved  snout,  bent  under 

traebea  is  flattened,  ohiefly  membranoaa,  with  the  thorax  when  at  rest,  which  is  nsed  to  make 

the  lings  entire  and  very  distant  from  each  the  crescent-shaped  cnt  in  which  the  egg  is  de- 

othsr ;  it  deaodbea  a  broad  carve  between  the  posited ;  the  Jaws  are  at  the  end  of  the  snout ; 

bones  of  the  foroa,  goes  back  2  inches  over  the  the  thorax  is  uneyen,  and  the  wing  cases  are 

mufldlfls  of  the  neck,  and  then  makes  a  second  ridged  kdA  humped,  covering  2  transparent 

oironmvolntion,  from  which  it  takes  the  usual  wings  bj  which  the  insect  flies  from  tree  to 

ftvra  as  &r  as  the  lower  iaryox,  where  it  is  tree ;  behind  the  humps  there  is  a  yellowish 

snddaiij  dilated.    In  the  |>atm,  the  trachea  at  white  qK>t ;  each  thigh  has  2  small  teeth  on  the 

the .  4^ieaing  of  the  thorax  ascends  over  the  under  side.    These  beetles  appear  between  the 

right  great  pectoral  musde  at  a  distance  from  flrst  of  April  and  the  middle  of  June,  according 

the  crest  *  of  the  breast  bone,  continues  along^  to  the  forwardness  of  veffetation.    When  the 

tliia  moBcle,  and  forms  a  curve  passing  some-  plums  are  about  the  size  of  peas,  the  female  be- 

what  behind  this  bone;  it  then  proceeds  over  gins  to  sting  the  fruit,  making  an  incision  in  the 

the  left  pectoral  muscle^  makinj^a  turn  on  the  skin,  in  which  she  deposits  a  single  egg ;  she 

ride  of  the  breast  bone,  passing  behind  it  above  goes  from  plum  to  plum,  placing  an  egg  in  each 

the  first  curve ;  then  it  turns  again  to  the  right,  until  her  store  is  exhausted,  lutf dly  a  fruit  es-. 

sod  passea  over  the  right  clavicle  into  the  cav-  caping  when  these  insects  are  abundant.    The 

ity  of  the  chest    The  windpipe  may  be  short-  grubs,  resembling  whitish,  footless  maggots, 

eaed  or  lengthened  by  muscular  action.    This  with  a  rounded,  distinct,  light  brown  head^are 

oonfonnation  js  doubtless  connected  with  the  hatched  by  the  neat  of  the  sun,  and  immediately 

loud  and  sonorous  voices  of  these  birds.    The  burrow  obliquely  to  the  stone ;  the  fruit,  weak- 

curaasawa    are    extensively  distributed   over  ened  by  the  gnawing  of  the  grub,  become^ 

America,  being  found  in  the  Guianas,  Brazil,  gummy,  and  Ms  to  the  ground  before  it  is 

Paraguay,  ICexioo,  Gentral  America^  and  prob-  ripe;  by  this  time  the  xrub  has  attained  its  full 

ably  in  some  of  the  West  India  idands.    It  size,  quits  the  fruit,  and  enters  the  ground  be- 

would  be  worthy  <tf  trial  to  introduce  this  tween  the  middle  of  June  and  tne  middle  of 

fiunlly  of  birds  into  our  southern  and  middle  August  in  Kew  England ;  it  there  becomes  a 

states;  they  would  in  course  of  time  add  an  pupa,  and  comes  forth  a  perfect  insect  in  about 

important  article  of  food,  and  affi>rd  a  new  8  weeks.    Several  broods  may  be  hatched  in  a 

source  of  profltable  industry.  season,  the  latest  ones  remaining  as  pup®  in 

CUBATfi  (Lat.  ewrare^  to  take  care),  the  the  ground  all  winter ;  some  good  authorities 

lowest  degree  of  clerical  rank  in  the  church  believe  that  the  curculio  passes  the  winter 

of  England,  so  called  from  having  the  care  of  above  ground  in  the  perfect  state,  and  therefore 

souls.    The  curate  is  the  substitute  or  assistant  that  any  operations  in  the  soil  at  this  season  can 

of  the  actual  incumbent.     Perpetual  curacies  be  of  no  advantage  in  guarding  against  its  rav- 

are  those  where   there  is  neither  rector  nor  ages.   Kot  only  plums,  but  nectarines,  apricots, 

vicar,  but  the  tithes  having  been  appropriated,  peaches,  cherries,  apples,  pears,  and  quinces, 

the  lay  appropriator  is  obliged  to  appomt  a  curate  are  attacked  by  the  curculio.    The  grubs  are 

at  a  stipend.    In  large  parishes  it  is  usual  to  ap«  sometimes  found  in  excrescences  on  plum  trees, 

point  more  than  one  curate  to  officiate  in  the  in  which  the  beetlcL  finding  in  them  an  acid 

parish  church,  and  to  assist  the  incumbent  in  resembling  that  of  tne  frui^  has  deposited  the 

his  duties.    There  are  also  curates  in  chapels  eggs,  and  hence  has  often  been  wrongfully 

of  ease,  and  in  the  modem  foundations  known  accused  of  producing  these  sweUinga.    As  the 

as  district  churches,  which  belong  to  ecdlesias-  curculio  is  a  good  flier,  any  efforts  to  prevent 

tieal  subdlvirions  within  parishes,  and  subor-  its  ascending  the  trunks  of  trees  must  be  of 

dinate  to  the  rector  or  vicar  in  some  matters,  no  avail.    Aniong  remedies  which  have  been 

though  independent  in  others.    By  act  1  and  2  found  successful  on  a  small  scale,  the  following 

Victoria,  the  lowest  stipend  to  be  paid  to  a  deserve  mention :  sudden  jars  of  the  limbs  in 

curate  is  £80 ;  the  sum  rising,  in  proportion  the  mominp;  and  evening  in  June,  when  they 

to  the  population  of  the  cure,  to  £150,  as  a  are  depositing  their  egss,  will  cause  many  to 

maximum.  fall  upon  sheets  spread  beneath  the  trees,  from 

OURATII,  in  Roman  legendary  history,  a  which  they  may  be  collected  and  destroyed; 

celebrated  £unily  of  Alba.    Three  brothers  of  scattering  air-slacked  lime  in  damp  days  on  the 

this  fiunily,  in  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius^  trees  once  a  week  for  6  weeks,  beguining  soon 

fought  with  3  Roman  brothers,  the  Horatii,  ana  after  the  fruit  is  discoverable ;  sprinkling  flour 

were  conquered,  and  the  eonsequence  of  theb  of  sulphur  over  them  about  the  time  the  fruit  is 

defeat  was  the  subjection  of  Alba  to  Rome.  setting,  and  once  or  twice  afterward;  applying 

CURCULIO,  or  Pluh  Wkbvil,  a  small  beetle  by  means  of  a  syringe  a  whitewash  solution, 

of  the  family  eureulianitUBy  and  genus  rhynehm-  rendered  sticky  by  a  little  glue.  All  fallen  fruit 

lutf  (Fabr.),  B,  nenuphmr  (Herbst).    The  perfect  should  be  destroyed  by  hei^  that  the  grubs  may 

insect  is  about  )  of  an  inch  long,  of  a  dark  not  escape  into  the  ground,  and  give  rise  to  a 

brown  color,  variegated  with  white,  yellow,  and  new  generation ;  diseased  excrescences  should 

black  (^>otB ;  it  looks  like  a  dried  bud  when  be  cut  out ;  the  admission  of  swine  and  poultry 

ihaken  firom  a  tree,  and .  remaina  motionless  about  the  trees  will  cause  many  of  the  larvn  to 
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be  devonred  before  they  can  enter  tlie  ground. —  cist  a  son  of  0.  Soribonias  the  orator,  died  in 

The  graj-Bided  cnrcalio  is  pale  brown,  from  ^  53  B.  0.  He  was  tribune  of  the  people  in  90  B. 

to  i  of  an  inch  long ;  the  larv»  live  in  the  trunks  0.,  pnetor  in  82,  and  codsoI  in  76.    On  the  ex- 

of  the  white  ode,  on  which  the  beetles  may  be  piration  of  his  consulship,  he  obtained  the  pro- 

found  abont  the  beginning  of  June.    Other  vinoe  of  Macedonia,  where  he  distinguished 

euretdumida  destroy  pine  trees,  and  infest  var  himself  by  waging  succeasftil  war  against  the 

rioas  kinds  of  nuts  in  this  country.   In  Europe  barbarians  dwelling  north  toward  the  Dannbe. 

there  are  many  species  which  as  yet  are  not  In  6T  he  returned  to  Borne  and  was  appointed 

found  here.    Tlie  most  destructive  of  the  fam-  pontifex  mazimus,  which  office  he  held  till  his 

ily  are  those  which  attack  wheat  and  other  death.    He  had  some  reputation  as  an  orator, 

grains.    (See  Wsbvil.)  and  was  at  once  a  virulent  enemy  of  Cesar  and 

CUBES,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  the  an  intimate  friend  of  Cicero.  II.  A  son  pf  the 
Sabines,  25  m.  from  Bome,  near  the  left  bank  preceding,  was  made  tribune  of  the  people  in  50 
of  the  Tiber.  In  the  time  of  Bomulns,  accord-  o,  C.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  dvil  war  Csear 
ing  to  tradition^  tbe  people  of  Cures  were  unit-  sent  him  to  act  against  the  party  of  Pompey  in 
ed  with  the  inhabitants  of  Bome,  whence  the  Sicily.  He  s4boeeded  in  driving  Cato  out  of 
latter  were  afterward  designated  Quirites.  Tbe  that  island,  but  venturing  to  cross  over  to  Afri* 
coUeague  of  Bomulns,  Tatius,  and  Numa  Pom-  ca,  he  was  defeated  and  uain. 
pilius,  the  2d  king  of  Bome,  were  both  natives  CUBI£W,  a  bird  of  the  order  graUm^  fam- 
of  Cures.  The  city  fell  into  decay  at  a  very  Dy  aeolopadda^  subfamilv  Umo§ina  (which  in- 
early  period,  was  revived  by  Sylla,  and  was  at  dudes  both  curlews  and  godwits),  and  genua 
)ast  destroyed  bv  the  Lombards  in  the  6th  oen-  numeniui  (Lath.).  The  bill  is  long,  slender, 
tury.  The  modem  village  of  Correse  occupies  curved  f^om  the  base,  with  sides  compressed 
its  site.  and  grooved;  the  upper  mandible  projecting 

CUBETES,  priests  and  ministers  of  Cybelo  over  the  lower,  and  obtuse ;  wings  long  and 
or  Bhea.  The  rites  and  orgies  with  which  they  pointed,  the  Ist  quill  the  longest ;  tail  short 
celebrated  the  worship  of  their  deity  were  al*  and  even ;  tarsi  long  and  slender ;  toes  mod- 
most  identical  with  those  of  the  Corybantes.  erate,  lateral  ones  unequal  and  united  at  their 

CUBFE  W,  the  evening  bell  (spelled  siao  bases ;  hind  toe  long,  slender,  and  partly  rest- 
cuifen,  carfou,  and  conrfeu,  a  corruption  of  IV.  ing  on  the  ground ;  (£iws  short  and  dulL  There 
eoucre  feu)^  so  caUed  from  the  evening  bell  are  neariy  20  ^ecies  described,  scattered  over 
having  been  the  signal  to  extinguish  fire  on  the  the  temperate  regions  of  the  world  in  the  win- 
hearth  and  remain  within  doors.  The  practice  ter,  and  going  north  in  summer ;  they  frequent 
was  common  in  the  middle  ages.  Polydore  the  borders  of  the  sea,  and  mnddy  and  sandy 
Virgil  states  that  William  the  Conqueror  Intro*  shores,  sometimes  visiting  moors  and  marshy 
duoed  it  into  Eng^d  as  a  measure  of  police,  plains,  in  search  of  worms,  larved,  Crustacea^ 
The  obligation  of  extinguishing  fire  ana  light  and  mollusks,  which  they  extract  from  the 
on  the  ringing  of  the  curfew  was  abolished  in  moist  ground,  often  from  under  water,  with 
Euffland  by  Henry  I.  in  1100,  but  the  evening  their  long  bills;  they  also  eat  berries  from  the 
beU  itself  was  continued.  We  find  entries  in  fields  and  woodlands.  The  nests  are  formed  on 
the  municipal  records  of  ryngyng  ye  cuifewe,''  the  ground  in  holes,  lined  with  grass,  and  the 
^  a  man  to  ring  the  curfew  J'  ^^  new  rope  for  the  esgs  are  generally  4  m  number.  The  long-bill- 
curfew  bell,"  and  so  on,  as  late  as  the  beginning  ed  curlew,  or  sickle-bill  (W.  langirottrU^  Wils.), 
of  the  16th  century.  The  evening  bell  ana  is  the  largest  of  the  American  species,  and  may 
prayer  bell,  still  tolled  at  stated  hours  in  some  readily  be  distingni^ed  from  all  others  by  the 
pla^s,  had  their  origin  in  the  e<fwn*e  /eu»  length 'of  the  biU,  which  is  from  7  to  9  inches; 

CUBIiE,  the  name  of  certain  divisions  of  the  the  total  length  to  end  of  claws  is  29  inches^ 

people  of  ancient  Bome.    Bomulus  divided  the  the  extent  of  wings  40  inches,  and  the  weight 

whole  population  into  8  tribes,  and  each  tribe  about  1}  lbs.    The  general  color  of  the  plumage 

into  10  curia.   Although  there  were  afterward  is  pale  reddish  brown,  the  head  and  neck 

85  tribes,  yet  the  number  of  the  curiffi  remain'-  streaked  with  dusky ;  the  upper  part  of  the 

ed  alwaya  the  same.    At  first  these  curies  pos-  throat,  and  a  band  from  the  bill  to  the  eye,  light 

sessed  considerable  political  importance,  but  buff;  above  marked  with  blackish  brown,  tail 

from  the  time  when  Servius  Tuluus  instituted  barred  with  the  same ;  abdomen  plain  yellow- 

.  the  centuries,   their  influence  became  sli«;ht.  ish  red ;   feet  bluish.     Though  found  in  tho 

The  place  where  a  curia  met  was  also  called  north,  it  is  most  abundant  at  the  south,  where 

curia,  and  the  place  where  the  senate  met  was  it  resides  all  the  year  and  breeds ;  it  feeds  dur- 

desi^ated  by  the  same  name.    In  the  Boman  ing  the  day  in  the  marshes,  retiring  to  the 

provincial  cities,  the  name  was   applied   to  shores  in  large  flocks  at  night;   the  favorite 

the  body  which  adminbtered  the  affairs  of  the  food  is  small  fiddler  crabs.     They  are  easily 

town,  and  was  responsible  to  the  Boman  gov-  shot,  though  rather  tenacious  of  life,  frequenting 

emment  for  the  taxes.    In  the  middle  ages  the  for  some  time  the  same  resting  place ;  they  an- 

name  was  also  given  to  a  solemn  assembly  of  swer  readily  the  fowler^s  calL      The  flesh  is 

the  counts  and  prelates  of  the  empire.    In  mod-  tough  and  fishy,  and  4^idedly  inferior  to  the 

ern  Europe  curia  is  used  to  designate  a  court  sm^er  species.    They  are  occasionally  seen  as 

CUBIO,  C.  SoBmoHixTs.    I.  A  Boman  pubU*  far  north  as  Boston.    Tlie  Esquimaux  curlew^ 
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Bometames  called  dough-bird  (JV.  horealU^  Lath.),  (Liim.),  of  the  size  of  a  capon ;  the  general  color 

has  a  bill  about  2^  inches  long,  and  tarsi  If  is  brown,  with  the  edges  of  the  feathers  whit- 

inches;  the  length  to  end  of  claws  about  17  ish;  the  rump  is  white,  and  the  tail  barred 

inches,  extent  of  wings  28  inches ;  weight  i  lb.  with  white  and  brown.    It  is  a  well-flavored 

The  upper  plumage  is  dusky  brown,  marked  species.    The  whimbrel  {N.  phaopusy  linn.)  is 

with  numerous  spots  of  light  brownish  yellow;  about  half  the  size  of  the  preceding,  which  it 

a  line  of  white  from  the  bill  to  the  eye ;  upper  resembles  in  its  plumage, 

part  of  head  brownish  black,  with  streaks  and  a  OURLING,  a  favorite  Scottish  game,  played 

median  line  of  grayish  or  yellowish  white;  on  the  ice  with  large  stones  of  a  spherical  form^ 

throat  white ;  neck  and  breast  yellowish  gray,  flattened  so  that  ueir  length  shall  be  equal  to 

with  lon^tudinal  marks  and  spots  of  dusky ;  twice  their  thickness.    They  are  carefmly  se-> 

abdomen  dull  yellowish-  white ;  flanks  with  lected,  so  that  they  shall  not  be  liable  to  break, 

brown  bars;  tail  and  its  upper  coverts  pale  have  their  under  side  polished,  and  vary  in 

crayish  brown,  with  deep  brown  bars,  and  weight  from  80  to  60  Ite.    They  have  handles 

brownish  white  tip ;  primaries  dark  brown,  the  of  wood  or  iron  by  which  they  are  impelled 

first  shaft  white  with  dusky  tijlt    The  females  over  the  ice.    The  path  in  which  the  stones 

very  closely  resemble  the  males.     In  the  New  move  is  called  the  rinkj  and  may  be  from  80 

England  and  middle  states  this  bird  arrives  to  50  yards  long.    At  each  end  of  the  rink  a 

from  the  north  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  re-  mark  or  hole  is  made  in  the  ice,  called  the  tee, 

maining  through  October,  when  it  moves  off  The  players  are  divided  into  two  parties,  and 

to  the  south  m  flocks,  going  north  affain  to  each  person  endeavors  either  to  leave  his  own 

breed  in  the  spring.    In  Labrador  its  favorite  stone  as  near  the  tee  as  possible,  to  remove 

food  is  the  curlew  berry,  a  small  black  fruit  those  of  the  opposite  party,  or  to  guard  those 

growing  on  a  creeping  shrub  an  inch  or  two  of  his  own  side.    When  all  have  played,  the 

igh ;  in  the  open  grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  one  nearest  the  lee  counts  one,  and  the  second, 

the  sea,  it  feeds  on  insects,  especially  grasshop-  third,  &c^  if  of  the  same  side,  count  each  one 

pers,  seeds,  worms,  and  berries.     In  the  an-  more.    The  side  which  first  scores  81  wins. 

tmnn  they  are  very  fat,  hence  their  common  (J  U  KB  AN,  John  Philpot,  an  Irish  orator, 

name,   and   are   considered   great   delicacies,  bom  at  Newmarket,  county  of  Cork,  July  24, 

They  are  not  £^y,  running,  squatting:  and  fiy*  1760,  died  at  his  residence  in  Brompton,  a  suh* 

ing  very  much  like  a  snipe.     The  Hudsonian  urb  of  London,  Oct,  14, 1817.    His  father  was 

or  short-billed  curlew  (N,  Eudscmicus,  Lath.)  is  officer  to  a  manorial  court,  and  a  person  of  great 

considerably  larger  than  tiie  last  mimed  species,  cultivation  of  mind,  and  his  motner  an  accom* 

Its  bill  is  about   4   inches   long ;    the  total  plished  woman,  who  made  great  efforts  to  pro* 

length  to  end  of  daws  21  inches,  extent  of  cure  for  her  son  everj^  possible  advantage  of 

wings  83  inches,  and  weight  a  little  over  a  education.    After  having  been  under  the  in- 

pound.    The  upper  part  of  the  head  is  deep  struction  of  Nathaniel  Boyse,  the  resident  cler-* 

brown,  with  a  central  and  2  lateral  whitish  eyman,  who,  as  he  himself  says,  made  a  man  of 

lines;  between  the  bill  and  eye,  and  behind  nim,  and  tmrough  a  preparatory  course  at  the 

the  latter,  brownish ;  the  neck  pale  vellowish  free  grammar  school  of  Middleton,  he  entered 

gray,  witli  longitudinal  brown  streaks ;   chin  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  with  a  view  of  prepar-» 

grayish  white ;  upper  parts  generally  blackish  ing  himself  for  the  church,  but  afterward  deter- 

Drown,  with  numerous  brownish  white  spots ;  mined  to  adopt  the  profession  of  the  law,  and 

wings  and  rump  lighter;  tail  and  its  upper  inl778becamea6tudentof  the  Middle  Temple, 

coverts  with  brown  and  yellowish  gray  bars,  London,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Boyse  having  advanced 

the  former  white-tipped;  primaries  brownish  him  funds  for  that  purpose.    The  succeeding 

black ;  lower  parts  grayisn  white,  the  sides  year  he  married  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Creagh,  of 

eream-colored  and  barred  with  grayish  brown ;  DubUn,  and  in  1776  was  called  to  the  Iri&bar. 

shaft  of  first  quill  white*     This  species  often  For  some  time  he  gave  the  rein  to  his  generous 

associates  with  the  sickle-bill,  and  arrives  in  sociid  disposition.    A  dub  wluch  he  formed, 

large  flocks  on  the  New  Jersey  shore  in  May  under  the  name  of  the  monks  of  St.  Patrick, 

frt>m  the  south ;  they  soon  move  northward  gathered  together  the  leading  liberals  of  the 

to  breed;  they  return  toward  the  last  of  An*  IrisH  metropolis.    Here  Onrran  shone  in  all  his 

gust,  remain  a  few  weeks,  and  then  proceed  to  brilliancy.    At  the  same  time  he  was  often  in 

the  south  to  spend  the  winter.    The  habits  and  great  pecuniary  straits.    He  relates  that  one 

food  are  about  the  same  as  in  the  other  species,  day,  unable  to  pay  his  rent,  he  returned  to  the 

The  flight  is  high  and  rn^id,  and  in  their  mi-  house  in  a  state  of  despondency,  when  he 

grations  accompanied  by  a  constant  whistling ;  found  a  brief  awaiting  him  with  20  guineas, 

tiiey  fly  steadily,  answer  thesportsman^s  whistle  This  brief  was  the  commencement  of  his  for- 

readily,  and  are  easily  shot ;  they  are  consid-  tune,  and  was  put  in  his  way  through  the  kind* 

ered  excellent  eating.    like  the  long-billed  cur-  ness  of  Lord  Eolwarden,  who,  although  differ* 

lew,  this  species  win  linger  around  its  wounded  ing  with  him  in  politics,  continued  his  friend 

companions  until  many  of  a  flock  are  killed ;  through  life.    His  clients  became  so  numeroucr 

tiie  latter,  however,  is  much  the  rarest  bird  in  that  he  was  soon  in  easy  drcumstances.    In 

most  parts  of  the  northern  states.    The  largest  1782  he  was  returned  to  the  Irish  parliament  as 

of  the  European  curlews  is  the  Jf,  arquattu^  member  for  Kilbeggan,    His  attacks  on  the  gov^ 
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enunent  soon  led  to  dnelfl,  first  wH2i  Iff.  Fite-  vhen  the  death  of  Pitt  threw  the  power  into 
l^bbon  (afterward  earl  of  Olai^,  then  attomej*  the  hands  of  Fox  and  the  liberak.  Gorran  was 
general,  and  next  with  Mi^or  Hobart,  both  end-  offered  the  post  of  master  of  the  rolls  in  Ireland, 
ing  without  ifljjnry  to  either  party.  Stepbj  step  which  he  accepted,  although  more  desirous  of 
he  rose  in  his  profession,  till  ne  beeame  the  most  the  <^ce  oi  attomey-generaL  The  duties  of  the 
popular  barrister  of  his  time.  He  had  a  dashing^  office  were  unworthy  of  his  abilities,  and  were 
fearless  way  that  suited  his  anditory.  His  elor  hampered  by  petty  jealousies.  From  this  time 
quence  waa  thoroughly  Irish.  Rarely  attemptiuff  his  genius  declined,  and  he  sank  into  a  state  of 
to  convince  by  argument,  he  always  addressed  hypochondria  from  which  he  never  recovered, 
himself  sucoessfnlly  to  the  feelings.  His  style  of  Oooasionally  the  influence  of  travel  or  of  music, 
metaphor  was  bold  and  original— often  extrava*  in  which  he  had  some  skill,  would  revive  him. 
gant.  In  the  cross-examination  of  witnesses  he  but  only  temporarily.  In  1814  he  exchangea 
exceeded  the  recognized  limits  of  forbearance,  his  place  for  a  pension  of  £2,700  per  annum, 
and  was  fireqnentiy  bullying  and  inaolent  On  He  resided  chieny  in  his  mansion  at  Brompton, 
<Nie  occasion  he  so  goaded  fir.  St.  Leger,  a  wit*  where  he  enjoyed  the  acquaintance  of  Sheridan, 
ness  in  the  case  of  an  aasanlt  by  an  Imh  noble-  Home  Tooke,  t<ord  Erskine,  the  prince  regent^ 
man  upon  an  a^  priest,  that  he  had  to  fight  and  other  notables.  Godwin  the  novelist,  and 
him.  In  persuasive  powers  Curran  had  no  rival  Moore  the  poet,  were  his  devoted  friends.  In 
His  diction  was  fluent  and  charming,  and  Sept.  1S17,  he  wrote  that  he  had  "  closed  hia 
he  not  unfreqnently  wound  up  his  addross  by  accounts  with  hope.''  Afterward  he  complain- 
some  solemn  adjuration  feom  Scripture.  His  ed  of  "a  mountain  of  lead  at  his  heart"  Oc- 
Toice  was'  not  naturally  good,  but  he  improved  casional  flashes  of  his  former  wit  lit  up  his  de- 
it  by  careful  training.  Personally  he  was  the  re-  dine.  Speaking  of  a  passing  attack  of  apo- 
verae  of  preposseBsng,  having  a  soft  and  boyi^  plexy,  he  described  it  as  ^^  a  runaway  knock  at 
look.  In  the  height  of  his  prosperitv  he  met  deatii's  door."  On  Oct.  8  he  waa  seized  with 
with  a  severe  domestic  blow  in  tne  elopement  a  second  fit,  of  which  he  died  in  the  following 
of  his  wifa  He  obtained  a  verdict  against  tiie  week.  His  ^^  Speeches  on  the  late  veiy  inter- 
aeducer,  but  would  not  touch  the  damages  esting  State  Trius"  appeared  in  Dublin  in  1808, 
awarded.  He  even  allowed  the  faithless  wife  and  his  "Speeches,  with  Memours.  by  a  Barris* 
«  stipend,  and  went  to  London  to  see  her  when  ter,"  in  London,  1817  (new  edition,  with  memoir 
she  was  supposed  to  be  on  the  point  of  death,  by  Diivis,  1846).  His  "  Letter  to  the  Rev.  H. 
Ireland  was  at  that  period  in  an  excited  po<  Weston  "was  published  in  1810.— See  also  "Me- 
litical  condition.  The  question  of  Catiiolio  moirs  of  the  lafe  of  Curran/' by  Alex.  Stephens 
emancipation  especially  agitated  the  people.  (ldl'<^);  **  Memoirs  of  the  Legal,  Literary,  and 
Onrran  advocated  liberal  principles  in  the  house  Political  Life  of  the  late  Rt  Hon.  John  Philpot 
of  commons,  and  defended  liberal  politicians  Curran,"  by  William  O'Regan  (1817) ;  **Recol- 
in  the  courts  of  law.  Although  his  talents  lectionsof  J.P.  CurranandsomeofhisContem- 
in  parliament  were  conspicuous,  it  was  in  the  poraries,"  by  C.  Phillips  (^1818) ;  "  The  Life  of 
courts  that  he  shone  preeminent.  There  he  the  Right  Hon.  John  Philpot  Curran,"  by  his 
made  his  finest  political  orations.  His  defence  son  William  Henry  Curran  (1819). 
of  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  of  1798  was  CURRANT  (mei^Linn.),lhe  name  of  a  small, 
his  crowning  effort;  his  most  noted  speeches  valuable,  and  weU-known  garden  fruit,  of  which 
being  those  in  defence  of  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  there  are  numerous  varieties.  Two  principal 
iMjgor  Rowan,  Oliver  Bond,  tiie  brothers  species  are  commonly  known,  but  there  are 
Shearea,  Jackson  flnney,  and  Finnerty — in  the  several  beside.  The  £,  rubrum  ( Willd.\  ac- 
latter  of  which  he  made  a  powerful  appeal  for  cording  to  Persoon,  grows  spontaneously  in 
the  liberty  of  the  press.  During  the  sympathy  Sweden,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  England, 
excited  for  the  French  revolution  Curran  remain-  and  is  the  origin  of  the  gajrden  kinds.  It  bears 
ed  faithful  to  England,  even  while  exhausting  abundance  of  semi-transparent  red  berries  in 
every  element  of  opposition  against  her  govern-^  racemes,  which  diminish  in  size  at  the  apex  of 
ment  In  1800  the  union  oflrelandwitii  Britain  the  bunch.  There  is  a  white-fruited  variety, 
was  accomplished.  Curran,  who  had  opposed  it,  more  esteemed  by  some  on  account  of  its  less 
viewed  the  event  with  despondency.  Indeed,  acid  juice.  Great  improvements  have  been 
he  had  at  one  time  decided  to  abandon  the  cbun*  made  on  these  fruits  by  repeated  experiments, 
try  and  seek  a  new  home  in  America ;  but  other  and  not  only  the  plant  has  been  rendered  more 
events,  which  followed  rapidly,  dispelled  this  robust,  but  the  size  of  the  berries  has  been  in- 
idea.  Thepeaoeof  Amiens,  in  1802,  permitted  creased.  The  London  horticultural  society's 
him  to  visit  the  continent.  On  July  28, 1808,  catalogue  for  1842  gives  a  list  of  10  sorts  of  tiie 
the  rising  under  Robert  Emmet  took  place.  Cur-  red  and  8  sorts  of  tiie  white  currant,  of  which 
ran  had  a  deeper  interest  in  this  event  tiian  he  the  red  Dutch  and  the  white  Dutch,  known 
himself  was  aware  of,  for  an  affection  subsisted  also  under  many  synonymes,  have  stood  high 
between  Emmet  and  his  daughter  Sarah.  The  in  the  estimation  of  practical  gardeners.  Knight 
^oung  man  was  executed,  Sept.  20, 1803.  Dur-  succeeded  in  raising  some  improved  kinds 
ing  this  year  he  made  his  celebrated  speech  in  from  seed,  favorablv  known  ana  bearing  his 
defence  of  Owen  Eirwan.  Political  matters  name.  Several  lately  introduced  from  France 
eontinned  in  much  the  same  state  untiL  1806,  bear  fruit  of  remarkable  size  and  flavor;  scarce- 
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\j  any  differehoe  is  to  1)6  seen  in  the  size  aromid  the  stem.  Sometimes,  after  the  stem 
of  the  first  and  of  the  List  berry  on  the  ra-  has  been  trained  upright  for  2  or  8  feet,  the 
ceme,  and  indeed  theyoonld  be  compared  to  branches  are  spread  thinly  upon  a  low  es- 
miniatore  bunches  of  grapes.  It  has  been  palier;  or,  in  case  this  is  not  nsed,  a  thin, 
thought  that  the  red  corrant  is  a  native  of  ^reading  head  is  carefnlly  grown.  All  snper- 
this  eoantry,  an  opinion  founded  on  its  iden-  •  fluous  wood,  as  it  makes  its  appearance,  is 
tity  with  the  £,  tLudnervium  of  Michaox.  Ac-  remored,  and  about  midsummer  the  ends  of 
cording  to  the  ^  Flora  of  North  America,"  the  the  fruit-bearing  branches  are  pinched  off,  in  ' 
red  currant  appears  to  be  ^'abundant  in  our  order  to  allow  the  fhiit  to  swell  and  increase, 
northern  latitudes,  agreeing  In  every  respect  But  the  currant  will  reward  the  least  degree  of 
with  the  iUiropean  form/'  It  occurs  through*  attention  that  isc^ventoit  Theloiceof  the  cur-  • 
out  Canada  to  the  mouth  of  Mackemde  riv-  rant  contains  sugar  and  malic  acia,to  the  presence 
er,  at  Saolt  Sts.  Marie,  and  at  the  sources  of  of  whidi  is  owins  ita  pleasant  flavor.  Currant 
St  Croix  river  (Torrey  and  Gray).  It  has  wine  is  conmdered  a  valuable  beverage,  and  for 
been  noticed  growing  wild  on  the  rocky  banks  preserves,  tarts,  or  for  the  dessert,  currants  are  es« 
of  the  WinocMki,  in  Vermont.  Josselyn^  who  pecially  esteemed.  When  freshly  gathered  they 
wrote  in  1672,  makes  mention  in  his  ^^New  are  refrigerant  and  very  grateful  to  the  palate. 
fogland  Barities  "  of  *^red  and  black  currants."  An  excellent  jelly  is  prepared  from  them,  and 
The  black  currant  (B,  nigrum.  Lam.),  differing  Ibr  other  domestio  purposes  their  reputation  is 
from  the  conunon  currant  in  toe  great  size  of  well  known.  The  fruit  of  the  black  currant  is 
the  playnt,  in  smoother  leaves,  in  flower  and  in  far  less  esteemed,  indeed  to  many  persons  is 
fruit,  also  in  possessing  a  powerful  aromatic  prin-  positively  disagreeable.  A  jelly  made  of  it  is 
dpie  with  proportionately  less  acidity,  has  by  used  as  a  remedy  for  hoarseness  or  sore  throat, 
socoessiTe  experiments  become  ranked  witii  and  lozenges  made  of  the  berries,  and  especially 
the  moat  valuable  of  the  smaller  garden  fruits,  of  their  sldns.  are  of  much  service  in  pectoral 
The  variety  known  as  the  black  Kaples  has  complaints.  A  wine  is  made  in  Russia  from  the 
larger  berries  than  any  other,  and  is  considered  black  currant  berries,  and  in  Siberia  the  leaves, 
the  best.  The  fetid  currant  (B,  proBtratum,  dried  and  mixed  with  souchong,  are  made  into 
L'H6ritier),  with  pale  red  and  bristly  fhiit,  ex-  a  drink  resemUing  in  flavor  {^en  tea.  The 
haling,  as  well  as  the  leaves,  a  disagreeable  fruit,  leaves,  and  wood  are  tonic  and  stimulant. 
odor,  grows  on  mountain  sides  and  in  cold  We  have  seen  the  dried  fhiit  of  the  better 
woods  at  the  northward,  reaching  as  Dar  as  garden  sorts  used  in  making  puddings  which 
Lake  Superior  and  the  Rocky  mountains*  The  possessed  much  merit.— The  word  currant  is 
thirsty  wayfbrer  and  the  hunter,  on  meeting  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  Corinth,  the  original 
w^  its  baries,  find  them  not  too  unpleasant  place  whence  the  small  rainns  were  bropght 
for  refre^ment.  The  M,  Jloridum  (L'H^r.),  known  as  the  currants  of  commerce.  The  lo- 
with  ratiier  large  yellow-greenish  flowers,  and  nian  islands,  Greece,  and  Turkey  are  the  princi- 
with  smooth,  luaek  fruit,  occurring  in  woods  pal  currant-exporting  countries,  and  directly 
from  Canada  to  Kentucky,  is  our  native  black  nrom  those  countries,  and  indirectly  through  £ng- 
currant,  but  is  inferior  in  value  to  the  European  land,  not  less  than  about  2,600,000  lbs.,  valued 
species.  The  Missouri  currant  iR.  aur&umy  at  about  $150,000,  were  imported  into  the  IJni« 
Pnnh.)  is  remarkable  for  its  early  yellow  blos«  ted  States  in  the  year  ending  June  80, 1867. 
Boms,  exhaling  a  delicious,  spicy  odor,  and  CURRENCY.  SeeMoNxr. 
oonndered  a  highly  ornamental  shrub.  The  CURRENT  RIYER,  an  affluent  of  Black  river, 
red  flowering  currant  (B,  taTiguineum,  Ph.),  Arkansas,  rises  in  Texas  co.,  Mo.,  and  has  a  S.  W. 
from  western  America,  and  abundant  among  course  of  over  250  m.  It  is  navigable  by  flat- 
rocks  along  the  streams  throughout  Gregon,  is  boats,  and  abounds  with  excellent  fish.  Jack's 
a  very  beautiful  shrub,  bearing  clusters  of  light  "Fork  is  its  principal  branch.  * 
crimson  blossoms,  which  appear  early  in  spring.  CURRENTS.  See  Atlastig  Gosak. 
Its  firuit  is  inopid,  but  its  flowers  recommend  OURRIE,  Jambs,  a  Scottish  physician,  bom  at 
it  for  the  garden.  Another,  with  flowers  not  so  Kirkpatrick-Fleming,  Dumfriesshire,  May  81, 
brightly  colored  (B,  mahaeeum,  Sm.),  has  been  1756,  died  at  Sidmoutb,  Devonshire,  Aug.  81, 
nodoed  as  a  native  of  California.  The  genus  1805.  In  early  life  he  went  to  Virginia,  with 
fibeiy  embracing  the  gooseberries,  comprises  in  a  view  of  following  commercial  pursuits,  but 
North  America  something  like  28  distinct  spe^  returning  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  Ameri* 
eies. — The  propagation  of  the  currant  is  easy,  as  can  war,  he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine 
it  win  grow  ill  almost  any  garden  soil,  in  the  open  at  Edinburgh,  was  graduated  at  Glasgow  in 
sun  or  in  the  ^ade  of  fences,  where  the  fruit  is  1780,  and  in  tne  following  year  began  to  prao* 
kmger  in  ripening  but  still  sure.  The  best  mode  tiae  in  Liverpool.  He  was  very  successful  in 
to  be  pursued  is,  never  to  allow  suckers  taken  applying  aflhsions  of  cold  and  tepid  water  to 
from  the  roots  of  old  plants  to  be  used  for  new  the  cure  of  disease,  and  his  great  work  on  this 
pUoting  out;  but  to  employ  well  ripened,  sul^ect,  ^^  Medical  Reports  on  the  Effects  of  Wa* 
strai^^  and  stout  shoots,  removing  all  ihe  ter,  cold  andwarm,  as  a  Remedy  in  Febrile  Dis< 
buds  or  eyes  from  the  lower  portions  which  eases,*'  appeared  in  1797,  a  2d  volume  in  1804, 
are  to  be  inserted  in  the  soil,  which  will  and  a  5th  edition  in  1814.  Beside  several  other 
prevent  future    suckers   from  sprin^^ng  np  medical  works^  he  wrote  MA  Letter,  Commer- 
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cial  and  PoliticaL  to  William  Pitt'*  under  the  plank  called  a  beam,  which  prorfecta  at  a  alant 

assomed  name  of  Jasper  Wilson,  which  attract-  from  the  floor,  and  the  workman,  leaning  over 

ed  much  attention.    In  1800  he  published  an  the  end  of  this,  and  against  the  skin  to  h<M  it 

edition  of  the  works  of  Robert  Bams,  in  4  vols.,  in  its  place,  shaves  off  the  inequalities  on  the 

for  tlie  benefit  of  the  poet's  family.    This  edi-  flesh  side  with  a  broad  blade,  called  a  head 

tion  has  been  freqaentiy  reprinted.    It  contains  •  knife  or  beam  knife,  the  edge  of  which  is  tamed 

an  accoont  of  the  life  of  Bnms,  and  a  criticism  oyer.    This  instrament  is  held  firmlj  in  both 

on  his  writings,  to  which  are  prefixed  ^  Some  hands ;  and  as  it  is  used,  the  cnrrier  continnallj 

Observations  on  the  Character  and  Condition  of  examines  with  his  fingers  the  effect  produced, 

the  Scottish  Peasantry.''  and  moves  the*  skin  to  bring  all  parts  of  it  on* 

CURRITUCK,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  N.  0. ;  area  es*  der  its  action.  After  it  is  sufficiently  shaved, 
timated  at  200  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  7,230,  of  the  skin  is  thrown  into  cold  water,  and  weU 
whom  2,447  were  slaves.  It  borders  on  Va^  scoured  upon  a  stone  slab,  the  flesh  side  being 
and  embraces  within  its  limits  several  islands  laid  next  the  stone,  and  the  grain  or  hair  ride 
separated  from  the  mrinland  by  Currituck  well  robbed  with  a  tool  of  metal  or  stone  called 
sound.  The  surface  is  level,  and  the  soil  sandy,  a  stretching  iron,  which  is  held  in  both  hands* 
In  18S0  the  productions  were  292,698  bushels  The  whitish  matter  (bloom)  i^ithered  from  the 
of  com,  66,882  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  20,382  tan  pit  is  thus  forced  out,  and  the  inequalities 
lbs.  of  butter.  The  county  was  named  from  a  of  thickness  still  more  reduced.  Tools  of  sev* 
tribe  of  Indians  who  once  possessed  the  land«  eral  kinds  are  employed  for  scraping  and  dress- 
Capital,  Currituck  Court  House.  ing  down  the  irregularities  of  the  surface— 

CURRT,  DAimsi,  an  American  clergyman  sometimesaciroularknife,  among  others,  shaped 

and  author,  bom  in  Peekskill,  N.  T.,  Nov.  26^  like  a  bowl,  the  bottom  being  open  for  the  in* 

1809,  was  graduated*  in  1827  at  the  Wesleyan  sertion  of  the  hand.    By  tibese  operations  the 

university  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  and  was  in  the  skin  is  softened  and  prepared  for  the  dubbing 

same  year  elected  principal  of  tbe  Troy  confer-  (daubing)  process.    Each  side  of  it  is  well  mb« 

ence    academy,  where  he  remained   several  bed  with  an  oily  compound  made  by  boiling  cod 

vears.    In  1841  he  removed  to  Geor^a,  where  oil  with  the  skins  of  sheep;   and  the  leather 

be  was  r^nlarly  inducted  into  the  ministry  of  is  then  hung  up  to  dry.    Either  before  or  after 

the  Meth<Mist  Episcopal  churdi,  and  was  station*  this  it  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  robbing  witii 

ed  successively  at  Athena,  Savannah,  and  Colum-  the  pommel  or  graining  board,  an  instrament 

bus.    When  the  difficulties  arose  on  the  subject  shaped  somewhat  like  a  brush,  with  a  leather 

of  slavery,  which  finally  resulted  in  a  division  strap  on  the  back  to  ^ve  a  secure  hold  for  the 

of  the  church,  he  connected  himself  with  the  hand  slipped  under  it.    It  is  entirely  of  hard 

northern  branch,  and  entered  the  New  York  con-  wood,  the  under  or  robbing  surface  made  with 

ference.    After  having  been  stationed  in  the  cities  transverse  grooves  like  a  crimping  board.    Hie 

of  New  York,  New  Haven,  Brooklyn,  and  Hart*  leather  is  folded  over,  leaving  the  fiesh  side  out, 

ford,  he  officiated  for  3  years  as  prosident  of  the  and  Ib  strongly  robbed  with  the  pommeL    It 

Indiana  Wesleyan  university.    He  then  return-  is  then  spread  out,  leaving  the  other  side  ex- 

ed  to  Brooklyn,  and  is  now  (1869)  pastor  of  posed  to  receive  a  similar  application.    By  this 

the  Methodist  church  in  Middletown.    He  has  operation  the  flexibility  is  greatiy  increased* 

contributed  largely  to  various  magazines  of  After  this  graining  process,  the  leather  is  in 

the  day,  and  among  his  works  are  his  "  Life  of  good  condition  for  storing  and  keeping  till  want- 

Wyclifie  "and  "Metropolitan  City  of  America. '*  ed  for  sale;   or,  afl»r  delicately  shaving  the 

He  has  also  published  an  edition  of  Southey^s  flesh  dde  with  a  very  sharp  knife,  it  may  be 

''Life  of  Weuev^with  notes.  *  immediately  submitted  to  the  process  of  wax- 

CURRY  POWDER,  a  powder  used  in  cook-  ing.    A  color  composed  of  oil  and  lampblack  is 

ing,  prepare!  in  the  East  Indies.    The  ingre-  well  robbed  in  on  the  flesh  side  witn  a  hard 

dients  in  its  manufacture  are  turmericL  corian-  brush  till  the  surface  is  thoroughly  black ;  upon 

der,  black  pepper,  4  oz.  each ;  fenugreek,  8  ok.  ;  this  is  applied  with  a  brush  or  snonge  a  coat  of 

ginger,  2  oz. ;  cummin  seed,  ground  rice,  1  oz.  stiff  size  and  tallow,  and  when  ory  it  is  rubbed 

each ;  cayenne  pepper  and  cardamoms,  j  oz.  each*  with  a  broad  smooth  lump  of  glass.   The  sizing 

Curry  powder  is  subject  to  extensive  adultera-  and  robbing  are  then  repeated.    Leather  thus 

tion,  an4  with  very  peraicious  ingredients,  red  treated  is  distinguished  either  by  the  name 

lead  being  frequently  detected  in  it    As  this  is  'Sr axed,"  or  *^  black  on  the  flesh,"  and  is  used  for 

a  highly  poisonous  oxide,  the  quantity  taken  in  the  uppers  of  men^s  boots  and  shoes.    If  curried 

currf  powder  at  a  meal  has  been  known  to  on  the  other  side,  it  is  called  ^^blackdn  the  gndn,'* 

produce  a  serious  effect    It  Ib  therefore  a  safer,  and  this  sort  is  used  for  the  uppers  of  ladies' 

as  well  as  a  more  economical  plan,  to  purchase  shoes.    The  treatment  is  the  same  for  both  up 

the  materials,  and  prepare  the  article.  to  the  waxing.    To  the  leather  to  be  made 

CURRYING,  the  art  of  flnishing  tanned  lea*  black  on  the  grain  is  applied  a  solution  of  cop- 

ther  to  give  it  the  smoothness  and  pliancv  it  peras,  the  effect  of  whicn  is  to  produce  a  black 

requires  for  most  of  its  uses.    The  skin  is  nrst  dye  by  the  union  of  the  iron  of  this  salt  with 

softened  by  soaking  it  in  water,  and  it  is  then  the  gallic  acid  of  the  tan.    It  is  then  robbed 

beaten  with  a  mace  or  mallet  upon  a  hurdle  or  with  a  brosh  dipped  in  stale  urine,  and  when 

lattice-work  support.    It  is .  next  laid  over  a  dry  the  application  of  oil  and  lampblack  is 
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UAde;  and  wlien  this  is  diy  another  applies-  Burrill,  a  XT.  S.  senator  from  Rhode  Island,  who 
tion  of  the  copperas  with  nibbing.  After  this  distingnished  himself  in  opposition  to  the  Mis- 
it  undergoes  the  treatment  with  the  pommel  souri  compromise.  Mr.  Oartis  received  his  early 
agun,  and  eeveral  other  processes  of  rubbing,  education  in  Mr.  Greenes  school  at  Jamaica  Plain, 
polishing,  and  dubbing  or  oiling.  Mass.  When  he  was  16  his  father  removed  from 

CURTIS,  Benjamin  Robbinb^  an  American  Providence  to  New  York,  where  he  began  an 

Jurist)  bom  in  Watertown,  Mass.,  Nov.  4, 1809,  apprenticeship  to  trade  in  the  counting-house  of 

was  (^tidnated  at  Harvard  college  in  1829.    He  a  dry  goods  importer.  He  remained  in  this  posi- 

was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1882,  and  com*  tion,  however,  only  a  year.    In  1842  he  went 

menoed  the  practice  of  the  law  at  Northfield,  with  his  elder  brother  to  reside  with  the  asso* 

Mass^,  but  soon  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  elation  for  agriculture  and  education  at  Brook 

took  a  high  rank  and  secured  an  extensive  busi-  Farm,  in  West  Rozbury,  Mass.,  where  he  passed 

neas.     He  was  remarkable  for  the  extent  and  a  year  and  a  half  in  study  and  agricultural  la- 

readliiefla  of  his  legal  attainments,  the  deamess  bor  *  after  which,  attracted  by  the  cultivated  and 

and  accuracy  of  his  statements,  and  the  vigor*  Intellectual  society  at  Concord,  Mass.,  in  whose 

003  grasp  of  his  logic.    Upon  the  death  of  the  circle  Mr.  Emerson  and  Mr.  Hawthorne  were 

late  Judge  Woodbury,  he  was  appointed  a  judge  included,  Mr.  Curtis,  with  hia  brother,  spent  18 

of  the  supreme  coirt  of  the  United  States  in  months  there,  living  with  a  fiirmer,  and  both 

Bqvtember,  1851.    This  office  he  held  till  the  taking  part  regularly  in  the  ordinary  work  of 

automn  of  1857,  when  he  resigned  it.    Since  the  farm ;  and  then  6  months  in  tilling  a  small 

his  retirement  from  the  bench,  he  has  resumed  j^ece  of  land  on  their  own  account.    In  1846 

the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Boston.    Few  Mr*  Curtis  went  to  Europe,  and  after  a  year  in 

distingaished  lawyers  in  our  country  have  devot-  Italy  entered  the  university  of  Berlin,  where  he 

ed  tiiemselves  so  exclusively  to  their  profession  remained  se  few  months,  and  witnessed  the  rev- 

aa  Judge  Curtis^    He  was  for  one  or  two  years  olutionary  scenes  in  that  city  in  the  spring  of 

a  member  of  Uie  house  of  representatives  in  1848,    The  2  subsequent  years  he  spent  chiefly 

Maasachusetts,  but  haa  taken  very  little  part  in  in  travel  through  central  and  southern  Europe. 

politics. — Geobgx  Tioknob,  an  American  law-  and  in  Egypt  and  Syria.    In  1850  he  returned 

yer  and  juridical  author,  younger  brother  of  the  to  the  United  States,  and  in  the  summer  of  that 

preceding,  bom  in  Watertown,  Mass.,  Nov.  28,  year  published  his  first  book,  the  *^  Nile  Notes 

1812,  was  graduated   at  Harvard  college  in  ofaHowadji."    He  soon  after  joined  the  edito- 

1832,    He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1836,  and  rial  staff  of  the  *^  New  York  Tribune,"  and  in  the 

has  ever  since  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  summer  of  1861  wrote  a  series  of  letters  to  that 

the  law  in  Boston.    He  has  made  several  val-  Journal  from  various  watering  places,  which 

nable  contributions  to  the  literature  of  his  pro-  were  afterward  collected  in  a  volume,  under 

fession.    He  is  the  author  of  treatises  on  the  the  title  of  *^  Lotus  Eating."    His  second  book, 

'^Ri(^tB   and   Duties  of  Merchant  Seamen"  however,  was  the '^Howaqji  in  Syria,"  publish- 

OS^);  on   the  *'Law  of  Copyright"  (1847);  ed  in  1852.    In  the  autumn  of  1852  ^^Pntnam^s 

and  on  the  *'Law  of  Patents"  (1849).    These  Monthly"  was  commenced  in  New  York,  of 

are  all  works  of  acknowledged  merit.    He  has  which  Mr.  Curtis  was  one  of  the  ori^nal  edi- 

abocompiled  a  volume  of '^  Equity  Precedents,"  tors,  and  with  which  he  continued  connected 

a  digest  of  English  and  Amencan  admiralty  de-  till  the  magazine  was  mersed  in  another,  and 

cisioDs,  and  2  vols,  of  the  series  of  digests  of  virtuaUv  ceased  to  exist.  *'Prue  and  I,"  which 

the  reports  of  the  United  States,  published  by  was  published  in  1856,  was  made  up  from  some 

little,  Brown,  and  co^  were  prepared  by  him.  of  his  contributions  to  that  periodical.    The 

He  haa  also  published  (1854)  the  first  volume  second  publishers  of  ^*Fntnam*s  Monthly"  were 

of  a  work  entitied  ^^Conunentaries  on  the  Ju-  Dix,  Edwards,  and  co.,  and  in  this  house  Mr. 

lisprudfflioe,  Practice,  and  Peculiar  Jurisdio-  Curtis  was  a  dlent  partner,  pecuniarily  respon* 

tion  of   the  Courts  of   the  United   States,"  sible,  but  taking  no  part  in  its  commercial  man- 

whioh  was  highly  commended  by  Chief  Justice  agement.    In  the  spring  of  1857  the  house 

Taney.    But  the  work  by  which  he  is  best  was  found  to  be  insolvent,  and  he  then,  in 

known  is  a  *\History  of  the  Crigin,  Formation,  connection  with  Mr.  MUler,  who  had  been  its 

and  Adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  printer,  assumed  its  assets  and  liabilities^  the 

States,"  the  first  volume  of  which  was  publish*  hope  of  saving  the  creditors  from  loss.    The  at- 

ed  in  1855,  and  the  second  in  1858r   This  is  a  tempt  was  unsuccessful,  and  he  was  compelled 

work  of  careful  and  patient  research,  candid  in  a  few  months  to  abandon  an  enterprise  in 

political  Judgment,  and  great  clearness  of  style,  which  his  private  fortune  had  been  entirely 

Mr.  Curtis  served  for  2  or  3  years  as  a  member  sui^    As  a  lyceum  lecturer,  upon  which  field 

of  the  Massachusetts  house  of  representatives,  of  labor  Mr.  Curtis  entered  in  1858,  he  has  met 

hot  he  has  allowed  politics  to  interfere  but  lit-  with  great  success.    He  delivered  a  poem  at 

tie  with  the  labors  of  his  profession,  and  his  thexmiversityofRochesterin  1858,  and  another 

bisteieal  and  constitutional  investigations.  before  a  sodety  in  Brown  university  the  year 

CURTIS,  GsoBeB   William,  an   American  foUowing.    His  orations  on  similar  occasions 

author,  bom  at  Providence,  R.  L,  Feb.  24, 1824.  have  be^  numerous.    In  the  premdential  can-* 

Hisfither,  George  Curtis,  was  from  Worcester,  vass  of  1856  he  enlisted  with  great  zeal  as  a 

Hua;  his  mother  was  a  daughter  of  James  publiospeakeronbehalf  of  the  republican  party. 
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In  the  winter  of  1868  he  appeared  as  the  ad-  ^sensors,  chief  flsdiies,  tlieflamen  (M&,  and  those 

▼ooate  of  the  ri^ts  of  woman,  in  a  lecture  en-  deputed  hy  the  dictator  to  act  under  himself, 

titled  *^  Fair  Play  for  Women."    To  the  current  In  the  times  of  the  empire  this  honor  was  granfe- 

literature  of  the  day  he  has  been  a  constant  eon-  ed  to  others.    The  ma^strates  entitled  to  nse 

tributor  since  1858,  through  *^Harper^s  Month-  this  chair  were  called  cnrule  magistrates,  and 

ly,"  as  well  as  through  "  Putaam^s  Monthly,'^  when  they  went  to  oouneil,  the  chair  was  borae 

as  long  as  it  existed,  and  through  ^^  Harper's  on  a  chariot  (mrru$),  whence  its  name.    At 

Weekly/*  newspaper,  since  the  autumn  of  1857.  first  it  was  only  adorned  with  ivory,  but  in  later 

OURTIUS,  Ebnst,  a  German  philologist  and  times  it  was  oTerlaid  with  gold. 

arcluBologist,  .born  in  Lobeck,  8ept  2,  1814,  GURVlI,orOT7ByKDLiNB,  in  geometry,  aline 

became  professor  in  Berlin  in  1848,  was  tutor  which  continuaUy  and  continuously  changes  its 

of  Frederic  William,  the  son  of  the  present  re-  direction.    In  the  higher  geometry,  a  curve  is  a 

gent  of  Prussia,  until  1850,  and  i^poiuted  in  Hue  in  which  the  coordinates  of  each  point  fhlfil 

1856  professor  in  Odttingen,  as  suoceasor  of  the  same  laws.    Theefa*cumferenceofacirclei8 

the  fiiimous  Herrman.    He  has  written  largely  the  shnplest  of  all  curves.    The  laws  whidii  each 

on  Grecian  antiquities.    Among  his  more  re*  point  in  it  must  obey  are  various.    One'  is  that 

cent  works  is  IHe  lonier  iter  der  I<mi»ohen  each  point  is  equally  distant  from  the  centre ; 

Wanderunff  (1855)^ — ^His  brother,  Gaono,  bom  another  that  each  part  of#the  line  is  equally 

April  16, 1820,  ofnciating  since  1851  as  profos-  curved,  &c.    The  cime  is  taken  as  the  measure 

sor  in  Prague,  has  written  several  philological  of  curvature.    The  drde  which  would  exactly 

works,  incTuding  a  Qr^A.  grammar  for  the  use  fit  any  curve  at  any  point  is  called  the  circle  of 

of  colleges  (2d  ed.  Prague,  1855).  curvature  at  that  pomt  and  its  radius,  the  ra- 

OURTIUS,  MABOTJ&  a  Roman  nero,  who  lived  dius  of  curvature.    A  law  by  which  this  radius 

about  the  middle  of  the  4ih  century  B.  0.,  and  increases  and  diminishes  in  going  to  diflfereot 

who  is  said  to  have  sacrificed  himself  for  the  points  is  usually  considered  the  most  vital  low 

Siod  of  his  country.    The  legend  which  rdates  of  the  curve,  or  intrinsio  equadon« 

is  event  is  in  substance  as  follows:  An  earth-  0URZ0N,Pai7lAlfbxdds,  a  French  painter, 

quake  once  happening  at  Rome,  a  large  portion  bom  Sept.  7, 1820.    He  excels  chiefly  m  land- 

of  the  area  of  the  forum  sank  down,  ana  a  vast  scape  pamting,  has  explored  the  Korea  in  oom- 

chasm  appeoftred  there.    All  attempts  to  fill  it  pany  with  Edmond  About  and  Qharles  Gar- 

up  were  vain,  and  the  city  was  smitten  with  nier,  and  has  executed  many  good  pictures,  es- 

conBtemati<m,  especially  as  the  haruspices  had  peoially  those  of  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  and 

declared  that  it  could  only  be  filled  by  casting  the  shores  of  the  Oephissus,  which  were  favora- 

into  it  that  on  which  the  greatness  of  Rome  de-  -bly  noticed  at  the  universal  exhibition  in  Paris 

S ended.    While  every  one  was  hesitating  and  4n  1865.    He  also  received  a  second  medal  in 

oubting  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  hamspioial  1857. 

declaration,  the  heroic  Marcus  presented  himsdf^  OUSH,  the  name  of  the  eldest  son  of  Ham,  aa 

and  proclaiming  that  Rome  contained  nothing  wdl  as  of  a  southern  rc^on  of  the  scriptqjal 

more  indispensable  to  her  greatness  than  a  val-  world,  which  is  rendered  Ethiopia  by  the  Bep- 

iant  citizen  fully  accoutred  for  battie,  he  offered  tuagint,  the  Vulgate,  and  by  almost  all  other 

himself  as  a  victim ;  and,  havingarrayed  Idmself  venions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  Mohrmiland^ 

in  complete  armor  and  mounted  his  war  horse,  or  land  of  the  blacks,  by  Luther.    There  can  be 

he  galloped  into  the  abyss.  Then  theearth  dosed,  no  rational  doubt  that  Ethiopia,  in  its  more  com- 

the  chasm  vanished,  and  the  forum  resumed  its  mon  and  limited  sense,  was  designated  by  that 

wonted  aspect    But  the  place  of  the  chasm,  appellation  in  Hebrew,  though  Bochart  has  cQn> 

and  of  the  sacrifice  of  Marcus,  was  ever  after  tended  for  its  meaning  exdnsively  southern 

called  Locus  Curtiui.    Other  versions  of  the  Arabia.   Ezekiel  (xxix.  101  ^eaks  of  it  as  lying 

legend  are  given  by  different  authors,  but  the  beyond  Syene,  which  perrectly  agrees  with  the 

above  has  obtained  the  greatest  currency,  classical  definition  of  the  boundaries  of  Ethio- 

OURTIUS,  RuFus  Qunrrus,  the  'Roman  his*  pia;  IGzraim  (^gyft)  and  Oush  are  often  con- 

torian  of  Alexander  the  Great.    Respecting  his  nected  by  the  propnets,  and  mentioned  together 

life  and  the  age  in  which  he  lived  we  have  no  in  the  Psalms  (IxviiL  81).  The  Oushites  appear 

accurate  information.    Some  critics  make  him  together  with  other  African  nations  in  hutori- 

contemporary  with  Yesparian,  and  some  with  eal  relations;  their  black  complexion  is  alluded 

Oonstantine,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  former  to  in  the  Bible  as  well  as  in  the  Mishna.    But 

are  nearer  the  trath.    The  history  of  Ourtius  whether  Oush  did  or  did  not  indnde  any  other 

is  entided  De  Beinu  Gettit  Aleceakdri  Magni,  region  in  the  world  known  to  the  Hebrews, 

It  consisted  originallv  of  10  books,  but  the  first  especially  southem  Arabia,  is  a  question  whidi 

2  have  perished,  and  the  8  that  remain  are  not  has  elioited  a  great  deal  of  ethnological  contro* 

by  any  means  perfect    It  u  not  a  good  his-  versy.    MlchiMlis  and  a  number  of  other  critics 

torical  authority.    The  best  edition  is  that  of  d^end  the  affirmative.    G^esenins  maintains  the 

Zumpt  (Berlin,  1849).  negative.    The  former  opinion  Ib  strengtiiened 

OURUU:  OHAIR,  a  state  chair  among  the  by  a  number  of  scriptural  passages  in  which 

ancient  Romans,  permission  to  use  which  was  Oush  appears  together  with  Arabian  tribes,  by 

a  mark  of  high  honor,  and  only  granted,  under  its  being  rendered  Arabia  in  the  Ohaldee  para- 

the  republic,  to  the  dictator,  consuls,  pnetors,  phrase  of  Jonathan,  and  by  the  existence  of  a 
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tribe  edied  Beni  Ofaiui  in  Yemen,  aoeording  to  litioal  life  of  Mr.  Cashing  oommenoed  in  1825, 
Kiebdir.  We  find,  beside,  the  land  of  Gush  com-  when  he  was  elected  a  representative  from  New- 
passed  by  the  river  Gihon  TGen.  ii.  18),  and  Gash  buryport  in  the  lower  house  of  the  Massadin- 
as  the  father  of  Nimrod,  who  founded  empires  in  setts  legislature.  In  1826  he  was  elected  to  the 
Asia;  the  same  name  is  connected  by  Ezekiel  state  senate.  At  the  beginning  of  his  public 
witbi  Elam  or  Susiana,  which  again  agrees  with  life  he  was  a  member  of  the  then  republican 
the  classical  names  of  Gissians  and  Gosssdans  party.  In  1829  Mr.  Gushing  visited  Europe  on 
given  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  country,  a  tour  of  pleasure,  and  remained  abroad  nearly 
and  with  its  modem  name,  Ehusistan.  The  2  years.  The  fruits  of  this  tour  were  his  ^^Rem- 
Himyarites,  an  ancient  people  of  southern  Ara*  iniscences  of  Spain,"  a  collection  of  misceUauies 
bia,  are  styled  by  Syrian  writers  both  Gushoans  pnUished  in  1888,  which  indicated  a  minute  ao- 
and  Ethiopians.  The  daasical  term  Ethiopia,  quaintance  with  Spanish  history  and  literature, 
too,  comprised  many  distant  and  distinct  na-  To  this  succeeded,  in  the  same  year,  his  elabo- 
tiooa,  having  in  common  only  their  sun-burnt  rate  and  learned  ^*  Historical  and  P^tical  Re- 
oomi^ezion.  Homer  caUs  them  *' a  divided  race,  view"  of  the  revolution  of  Three  Days  in 
the  last  of  men,  some  of  them  at  the  extreme  Prance,  and  of  the  consequent  events  in  other 
west,  and  others  at  the  extreme  east."  Strabo  European  nations.  A  portion  of  this  work, 
says  nearly  the  same.  Herodotus  speaks  of  an  which  was  issued  in  2  volumes,  had  previoudy 
eastern  or  Asiatic,  and  a  western  or  African  appeared  in  the  **  Aanerican  Annual  Register." 
Ethiopia.  Theprevalentopinion  of  the  latest eth-  In  1888  Mr.  Gnshiug  resumed  political  life,  and 
nological  and  biblical  scholars  is,  therefore,  that  .was  again  elected  a  representative  from  Newbn- 
Cush  in  its  limited  meaniog  designates  Ethiopia,  xyport  to  the  Massachusetts  legislature^  in  which 
bat  is  also  the  name  of  several  other  Asiatiq  re-  position  he  continued  2  years.  In  1886  he  was 
gioDs  situated  along  the  shores  of  the  southern  elected  from  the  Essex  north  district  of  Massa- 
ooean,  and  inhabited  by  people  of  the  Hamitio  chusetts  a  representative  to  congress,  in  which 
famQy.  ^^  Recent  linguistic  discovery,"  says  body  he  served  for  4  consecutive  terms.  Having 
Geor^  Rawlinson  ("  Translation  of  Herodotus"  supported  John  Quincy  Adams  for  the  presiden- 
book  L  essay  xL),  ^^  tends  to  show  that  a  Gush-  cy,  Mr.  Gushing  thenceforward,  until  the  admin- 
ite  or  Ethiopian  race  did  in  the  earliest  times  ex-  istration  of  President  Tyler,  remained  a  member 
tend  itself  along  the  shores  of  the  southern  ocean  of  the  wlug  narty.  At  that  time^  however,  in 
from  Abyssinia  to  India.  The  whole  peninsula  company  with  Mr.  Wise  of  Virginia  and  others, 
of  India  was  peopled  by  a  race  of  this  character,  abandoning  his  former  political  associates,  he 
before  the  influx  of  the  Aryans;  it  extended  supported  the  administration,  and  has  ever  since 
from  the  Indus  along  the  sea-coast  through  the  been  connected  with  the  democratic  party.  His 
modem  Beloochistan  and  Eerman,  which  was.  congressicMial  career  was  distinguished  by  nn- 
the  proper  country  of  the  Asiatic  Ethiopiana;  .usual  application  to  public  service,  as  well  as  by 
the  dtiea  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Persian  eloquence  and  parliamentary  accomplishments 
gulf  are  shown  by  the  brick  inscriptions  found  of  a  high  order.  His  influence  was  fdt,  not  less 
among  their  ruins  to  have  belonged  to  this  race ;  in  the  labors  and  deliberations  of  the  committee 
it  was  dominant  in  Susiana  and  Babylonia,  room,  than  in  the  debates  of  the  house,  as  is  at- 
notH  oveipowered  in  the  one  country  by  Aiyan,  tested  by  the  numerous  and  voluminous  reports 
in  the  other  by  Semitic  intrusion;  it  can  be  which  he  had  occasion  to  prepare  and  submit 
traced,  both  by  dialect  and  tradition,  throughout  for  its  legislative  action.  In  1848  President 
the  whole  south  coast  of  the  Arabian  peninsula;  Tyler  nominated  Mr.  Gushing  as  secretary  of 
and  it  still  exists  in  Abyssinia,  where  the  Ian*  the  treasury,*  but  the  nomination  was  rejected 
page  of  the  principal  tribe  (the  Galla)  fhmishes,  by  the  senate.  The  appointment  of  commission- 
it  is  thought,  a  clue  to  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  er  to  Ghina  was  then  tendered  him,  and  in  the 
of  Susiana  and  Elymais,  which  date  from  a  pe-  summer  of  1848  he  proceeded  to  that  country, 
nod  probably  a  thousand  years  before  our  era."  In  1844  he  negotiated  the  first  treaty  of  the 
Gushing,  Galxb,  an  American  statesman  U.  S.  government  with  the  emperor  of  Ghina. 
and  jurist,  bom  in  SaUsbury,  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  in  On  his  return  home  he  was  again  elected  to  rep- 
Jan.  1800.  He  belongs  to  an  old  colonial  fam-  resent  Newburyport  in  the  state  legislature,  and 
ily,  which  has  been  laraely  represented  in  offices  during  the  session  of  1847  became  conspicuous 
of  public  dervioe.  At  uie  age  of  17  he  was  grad-  by  his  advocacy  of  the  Mexican  war,  a  measure 
uated  at  Harvard  college,  and  for  nearly  2  years  not  at  all  favored  by  a  miy  ority  of  the  peoi^e  of 
subsequent  performed  the  duties  of  tutor  of  the  state,  A  bill  to  appropriate  funds  to  equip 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  in  that  in-  the  Massachusetts  regiment  of  volunteers  hav- 
stitutioiL  Meanwhile  he  entered  upon  the  study  ing  been  defeated  in  the  legislature,  Mr.  Gushing 
of  law,  and  after  the  unusual  preparatory  period  frirnished  the  requisite  sum  frx)m  his  own  means, 
of  5  years,  was  admitted  to  tne  bar,  commence  He  was  then  appointed  colonel  of  the  regiment, 
inf  practice  at  Newburyport.  Although  he  at-  and  in  the  ^ring  of  1847  accompanied  it  to  the 
tamed  high  professional  success,  he  continued  Bio  Grande  in  Mexico.  Soon  niter  his  arrival 
to  five  a  part  of  his  attention  to  literary  studies,  at  the  seat  of  war,  where  he  was  attached  to 
and  became  prominent  among  the  contributors  the  army  under  command  of  Gen.  Taylor,  he 
to  the  **K(Mth  Ajnerican  Review,^*  by  his  pa-  received  the  appointment  of  brigadier-generaL 
pen  upon  historical  and  legal  topics.    The  po-  Dnrlngthewarhewasoneof  the  8  officers  ooor* 
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ititaiing  the  board  of  inqniiy  for  the  inrestigA*  bench  of  Soffolk  co.,  where  he  had  filled  the  of* 

tion  of  the  charges  agiunst  GeneralB  Scott,  Pil-  floe  of  Jndge  of  the  courts  of  common  pleas  and 

low,  Mid  Worth.    In  1847,  while  still  in  Mexico,  of  probate,  and  was  dected  lientenant-goyemor, 

he  was  nominated  bj  the  democratic  party  of  a  station  whigh  he  retained  until  his  death. 

Kassachosetts  as  its  candidate  for  governor,  but  GUSHING,  Williaic,  LLD.,   an  American 

was  defeated.    In  1850,  for  the  0th  time,  he  rep*  jmrist,  bom  in  Sdtnate,  Haas.,  in  March,  1788, 

resented  Newborjport  in  the  legislatnre  of  his  died  in  1810.    He  was  gradnated  at  Harrard 

native  state,  where  ne  was  actiYe  in  opposing  the  college  in  1761,  and  in  1772  succeeded  his  fa- 

election  of  Mr.  Charles  Sumner  as  U.  o,  senator,  ther,  John  Gushing,  as  Justice  of  the  superior 

and  the  coalition  between  the  fit^e-soil  and  dem-  oouit  of  Massachusetts.    He  became  chief  jns- 

ocratic  parties.    In  1850  he  was  elected  as  the  tioe  6  years  later,  and  on  the  organization  of  the 

first  mayor  of  the  citj  of  Newbnryport,  and  in  federal  government  in  1789  was  raised  by  Presi- 

the  year  following  was  reelected  for  a  second  dent  Washington  to  the  bench  of  the  U,  S.  an- 

term.    In  1852  Mr,  Gushing  was  appointed  a  preme  court. 

Justice  of  the  Massachusetts  supreme  court,  a  GUSHMAN,  GHAHLomSAXJiiDKBajanAmer- 
poflition  which  he  filled  with  marked  abili^un-  lean  actress,  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  July  28, 
^  March,  1858,  when  he  was  invited  by  Pres-  1816,  the  oldest  of  a  fionily  of  5  children  by  a  2d 
ident  Pierce  to  fill  the  office  of  U.  S.  attorney-  marriage.  In  consequence  of  the  bankruptcy  of 
general,  firom  which  he  retired,  March  4, 1857.  her  father  she  was  called  upon  at  the  age  of  12 
Notwithstanding  the  number  and  complexity  to  contribute  to  the  Aunily  support  Possessing  a 
of  novel  questions  (arising  partly  from  tiie  ex-  fine  yoice  and  much  musical  taste,  she  had  al- 
pancdon  of  the  nadonal  domain;  submitted  for  ready  acquired  some  local  reputation  as  a  yo- 
the  attorney-general's  consideration,  the  duties  calist,  when  she  was  engaged  to  sing  in  a  con- 
of  the  office- were  never,  on  the  whole,  more  cert  with  Mrs.  Wood,  who  declared  her  voice 
thoroughly  and  ably  performed  than  by  Mr.  to  be  the  finest  contralto  she  had  ever  heard. 
Goring.    The  opinions  given  by  him  as  legal  and  advised  her  to  cultivate  it  for  the  stage, 
adviser  to  the  cabinet  have  been  published,  and  Agamst  the  advice  and  wishes  of  her  friends 
although  more  voluminous  and  covering  a  more  she  resolved  to  adopt  this  course^  and  made  her 
extended  variety  of  topics,  they  are  in  no  respect  dSbut  at  the  Tremont  theatre,  Boston,  April  18, 
surpassed  by  those  of  his  official  predecessors.  1885,  as  the  Gountess,  in  the  English  adapta- 
In  1857,  1858,  and  1859  he  again  served  in  the  tion  of  Mozart's  Noae  di  Figaro,    Her  success 
legislatnre  of  Massachusetts.    In  addition  to  his  was  such  that  an  engagement  was  procured  fot 
speeches  in  congress  and  at  the  bar,  Mr.  Gushing  her  to  ring  in  Enghsh  opera  at  New  Orieans. 
has  delivered  many  addred^  on  occarions  of  Scarcely  had  she  arrived  there  when  her  voice 
literary  and  political  festivity,  and  is  the  author  failed  her  under  the  effect  of  a  sudden  change 
of  various  published  letters,  elaborately  discuss-  of  climate  and  of  an  unwise  attempt  to  convert 
ing  the  political  questions  of  the  time.  it  into  an  available  soprano.   In  this  emergency 
GUSHING,  LuTHEB  Stbabns,  an  American  she  resolved  to  become  an  actress,  and  under 
Jurist,  born  in  Lunenburg,  Mass.,  June  22, 1808,  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Barton,  an  actor  who  proved 
aied  in  Boston,  June  22, 1856.    He  became  clerk  a  sincere  friend,  studied  the  part  of  Lady  Mac- 
of  the  Massachusetts  house  of  representatives  in  beth,  in  which  to  the  surprise  of  all  she  made 
1882,  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  in  her  appearance  with  complete  success.    The 
1844,  and  after  4  years  on  the  bench  became  piece  was  repeated  many  nights,  ahd  she  re- 
reporter  toT  the  supreme  court.    In  tlie  last  turned  to  New  York  with  considerable  reputa* 
capacity  he  published  8  vols,  of  reports.    He  tion  for  histrionic  ability.    She  accepted  a  8 
was  a  leading  editor  for  some  years  ofthe**  Jurist  years'  engagement  at  the  Bowery  theatre,  but 
and  Law  Maga2dne,"  and  left  several  able  works  after  performing  a  week  to  large  audiences,  she 
on  jurisprudence,  including  "Rules  of  Proceed-  was  prostrated  by  fever,  the  result  of  over- 
ings  ana  Debates  in  Deliberative  Assemblies  "  excitement  and  exertion,  and  during  her  illness 
(18mo.  1854);  "Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  tiieatre,  and  with  it  her  entire  theatrical 
Soman  Law  "  (1 2mo.  1 854) ;  "  Law  and  Practice  wardrobe,  was  destroyed  by  fire.    After  an  in- 
of  Legislative  Assemblies  in  the  United  States "  terval  of  several  months  she  accepted  an  en- 
(8vo.  1855).  gagement  as  stock  actress  in  the  Park  theatre, 
I  GUSHING,  Thomas,  LL.D.,  lieutenant-gov-  and  for  8  years  appeared  in  a  great  variety  of 
emor  of  Massachusetts,  bom  in  Boston  in  1725.  parts,  thus  perfecting  herself  in  stage  business 
died  Feb.  19, 1788.    He  represented  the  city  or  and  acquiring  the  versatility  for  whidi  i^e  after- 
Boston  in  the  general  couii;,  became  weaker  of  ward  became  distinguished.  During  this  period 
that  body  in  1768,  and  so  warmly  espoused  the  she  assisted  her  younger  sister^Mrs.  Merriman, 
cause  of  his  country  in  the  disputes  with  Great  better  known  as  Miss  Susan  W .  Gnshman,  to 
Britain  that  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  "  Taxation  No  make  her  dSbut  on  the  stase,  and  afterward  ap- 
Tyraimy,"  made  this  remark :  ^  One  object  of  peared  with  her  for  several  seasons  at  Philadd- 
the  Americans  is  said  to  be,  to  adorn  the  brows  phia  and  New  York.    For  the  purpose  of  en- 
of  Mr.  Gashing  with  a  diadem."    He  was  a  couraging  and  improving  the  young  actress,  and 
member  of  the  1st  and  2d  congresses,  and  after-  of  obtaining  for  her  prominent  female  charao- 
ward  of  the  council  of  his  own  state.    On  the  ters,  Miss  Oushman  was  accustomed  to  take  the 
adoption  of  the  present  constitution  he  left  the  chief  male  parts  in  the  i^ys  in  which  her  sister 
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sppefired.  In'  this  manner  they  perfonned  Bter),  and  a  patent  was  finally  obtained  in  tbe 
in  *^  London  Assurance^'  in  New  York  for  up-  name  of  John  Wincob,  which,  however,  was  not 
ward  of  90  nights ;  and  for  one  season  in  Phila-  used,  as  that  person  did  not  emigrate.  In  1620 
delphia  they  played  all  the  principal  charac-  he  was  despatched  the  4th  time  to  London,  with 
ters.  Hiss  Cushman  afterward  nnaertook  the  Carver  and  Hartin  as  his  associates,  to  receive 
direction  of  one  of  the  Philadelphia  theatres,  money  and  provide  for  their  embarkation.  The 
which  she  retained  until  invited  by  Mr.  Mac-  ^'  Merchant  Adventurers  '^  of  London  now  began 
ready  in  1844  to  accompany  him  on  a  profes-  to  withdraw  their  means  and  promises,  and  in- 
fiional  tour  in  the  northern  states,  in  the  course  sisted  upon  two  stringent  alterations  in  the  terms 
of  which  she  undertook  the  higher  range  of  tra-  of  their  contract  previously  agreed  upon  with 
gic  parts  with  great  success.  In  1845  she  went  his  associate.  Oushman  assented  to  them,  a 
toEngland,  and,  unknown  and  unheralded,  made  step  which  gave  temporary  dissatisfaction  to 
her  first  appearance  before  a  London  audience,  many  of  his  friends,  though  they  afterward  per* 
at  the  Princess's  theatre,  as  Bianca,in  Milman's  ceived  that  it  saved  the  expedition  and  their 
tragedy  of  "•  Fazio."  Her  reception  was  en-  ventures  in  it  from  utter  fSEulure.  He  procured 
thusiastio,  and  for  84  nights  she  appeared  in  a  the  Mayflower,  a  pilots  &o.,  and  finally  sailed  in 
variety  of  characters,  including  Lady  Macbeth,  her,  as  *'  assistant  governor"  to  the  passengers, 
JuUa  in  the  ^  Huncnback,"  Mrs.  Haller,  Bea-  from  Southampton,  Aug.  5, 1620,  in  company 
trice.  Lady  Teazle,  Rosalind,  and  Juliana  in  the  with  the  SpeedwelL  Eight  days  out,  the  Speed- 
**  Honeymoon."  Her  sistiar  having  joined  her,  well  proving  leaky,  both  vessels  put  into  Dart- 
they  acted  together  for  several  years  at  the  mouth  for  repairs,  and  remained  there  8  days. 
Haymarket  theatre  in  London  and  in  the  chief  They  took  their  2d  departure  Aug.  21,  and  in  8 
provincial  towns  of  Great  Britain.  In  1849  she  days  the  Speedwell  was  reported  leaking  again ; 
revisited  the  United  States,  and,  in  addition  to  both  vessels  then  put  into  Plymouth,  when  the 
her  ordinary  characters,  assumed  that  of  Meg  Speedwell  was  dismissed  as  unseaworthy,  and 
Merriliea,  in  the  play  of  "  Guy  Mannering" — ^a  her  company  compelled  to  remain.  Mr.  Onsh- 
striking  personation,  and  one  which  she  may  man  was  appointed  to  the  care  of  those  left 
be  said  to  have  created.  After  another  profes-  ashore,  and  followed  in  the  next  vessel,  the  For- 
sional  tour  in  England  she  returned  to  America,  tune,  56  tons,  bringing  most  of  them  and  others, 
and  having  accumulated  a  fortune  by  her  pro-  and  reaching  New  Plymouth,  Nov.  9, 1621.  On 
fesraon,  took  a  formal  leave  of  the  Amencan  Dec.  12  he  preached  in  the  "common  house" 
stage.  She  subsequently  acted  a  round  of  en-  of  the  little  colony  the  first  sermon  in  America 
gagements  in  England,  and  appeared  again  in  that  was  printed:  "On  the  Sin  and  Danger  of 
the  United  States  in  1857  and  '58,  after  which  Self-Love"— a  practical,  far-«eeing  discourse, 
she  returned  to  Rome,  where  she  had  previous-  abounding  in  wisdom,  and  enriched  with  very 
ly  resided.  As  an  actress,  particular^  in  the  many  illustrations  and  examples  drawn  from 
higher  walks  of  the  serious  drama,  Miss  Oush-  sacred  history,  evidently  written  to  allay  any 
man  ranks  with  the  most  eminent  living,  and  dissatisfaction  that  might  have  been  apprehend- 
in  her  Shakeroearean  Characters  is  distinguished  ed  among  the  colonists.  He  sailed  for  England 
for  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  letter  as  wefi  as  the  the  next  day,in  the  same  vessel  by  which  he  came, 
spirit  of  the  text. — ^Her  sister  Susan,  who  attain-  which  was  captured  by  the  French,  plundered, 
ed  considerable  popularity  in  such  parts  as  Ophe-  and  detained  2  weeks  on  ^eir  coast  After  bis 
lia,  Juliet  (which  she  act^  to  her  sister^s  Romeo  arrival  he  wrote  and  published  an  eloquent  vin- 
for  upwu^  of  200  nights  in  England),  Olivia,  &c.,  dication  of  the  colonial  enterprisdf  and  i^peal 
was  married  in  March,  1848,  to  Dr.  James  S.  for  Christian  missions  to  the  American  Indians; 
Muspratt  of  Liverpool,  where  she  now  resides,  which  was  the  first  published  argument  for  Eng- 
CUSHMAN.  I.  RoBBBT,  one  of  the  founders  lish  emigration  to  this  country.  He  continued  to 
of  Plymouth  colony,  born  in  England  about  reside  in  London,  acting  as  agent  for  the  colo- 
1680,  died  in  1625.  He  joined  the  nonconform-  nists.  In  1628,  he  with  Edward  Winslow,  en- 
ist  exiles  at  Ley  den,  and  in  1617  was  sent  by  voy  from  New  Plymouth,  procured  from  King 
tbem  to  London  with  John  Carver,  as  their  James,  through  Lord  Sheffield,  a  charter  for  ter« 
agent  to  negotiate  with  the  Virginia  company  ritory  on  Cape  Ann.  Early  in  1625,  while  pre- 
fer leave  to  settle  witiiin  their  domain  in  North  paring  to  emigrate  thither  by  the  next  ship,  to 
America,  and  to  petition  King  James  for  "  liberty  join  his  son,  and  make^  New  Plymouth  his  per- 
of  conscience  there."  Not  gaining  the  last  manent  residence,  he  died.  U.  Thomas,  son  of 
point,  which  was  the  chief  desire  of  the  exiles,  the  foregomg,  bom  in  England  in  1608,  died  at 
be  returned  to  Leyden,  after  an  absence  of  about  Plymouth,  Dec  11,  1691.  He  came  with  his 
6  months.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year  father  to  New  Plymouth  in  the  Fortune,  Nov. 
he,  with  the  same  colleague,  was  again  de-  9, 1621,  and  was  left  in  the  care  of  Gov.  Brad- 
spatched  with  written  terms  from  the  Leyden  ford,  in  whose  family  he  lived  till  manhood. 
Congregational  church,  but  gained  no  better  re-  He  married  Mary,  8d  child  of  Isaac  Allerton, 
suit,  for  the  company  was  now  distracted  by  who  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  Mayfiower 
dissensions  among  its  officers,  so  that  "  no  busi-  passengers,  and  who  died  in  1699,  aged  90.  His 
ness  could  well  go  forward."  In  1619  Mr.  life  and  death  are  best  depicted  in  the  following 
Cushman  was  sent  the  8d  time  on  the  same  extract  from  the  Plymouth  1st  church  records, 
embassy  (associated  with  Elder  William  Brew-  vol.  i. : 
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"l«w.  II  pleased  G«d  to  seise  npoa  oar  good  Bader,  Mr.    Victoria  BiDce  1847,  born  in  London  in  1794, 
from  us.   He  wiTehMeD  md^rdained  Elder  of  thu  choroh,    "erved  in  th6  army  under  Wellington,  and  was 


ipros- 

lurch,  and  to  prerent  and  heefe  all  breaches:  French  general,  bom  in  Metz,  Feb.  4, 1740,  gail- 

htaiifcTbSS^te^w-V^^^^  lo^«<^  ^  P«^  ^^^L^a,  1798.    He  served 

his  den^— the  Pastor  pmed  and  preached.  Mr.  Arnold  with  distinction  in  the  7  years  war,  and  in  the 

and  the  Pastor's  »  sons  Mfgtwl  In  prayer;  mu<A  of  Godjs  American  war  of  independence  under  Wash- 

Eresenoe  went  awaj  from  this  church  when  this  blessed  pU-  ^«*w«v»u  ww  w*    «uu«|/cuu^«v«    uu«a«»    ff<w» 

ir  was  remoTod.  ington.    On  hi8  return  to  France  he  was  ap- 

.  "Aia»rdeontribationwasniadethat^dayibrtheEi-  pointed  govemor  of  Toulon,  and  in  1789  was 

Srch'?;!r^SiS^iMnr*^'"*^  Sectod  ^  the  noblUty  of  Lorraine  as  deputy 

**  Angnst  7, 171&  A  oontribntio*  was  mored  and  made,  to  the  states-generaL    He  was  a  partisan  of 

both  by  the  church  and  congregation,  to  defray  the  expense  av^    w»vnlntlnn    hut   hiA   nnblA   Hrth    uiA   »&• 

ofGrare  stones  sett  npon  the  grareofthat  worthy  and  neeltal  tOC    revoiUUon,   DUl   niS  nODie    Dirm    ana    as- 

serrant  of  God,  Elder  Thomas  Coshman;  thewbolo  congre-  flOCiatlons  With  the  nobillty  made  him  a  COn- 

gntton  were  very  forward  In  it"  Btant  object  of  suspicion  to  the  republicans  of 

A  maasiTe  granite  monument  to  the  memory  plebeian  origin.    He  returned  to  military  life, 

of  these  8  Oushmans  was  erected  at  Plymouth  and  was  in  June,  1792,  appointed  oommander-in- 

by  their  numerous  descendantS|  and  publicly  ohief  of  the  French  army  on  the  lower  Rhine. 

consecrated,  Sept  16,  1858.  He  took  possession  of  Landau,  Bpire.  Worms, 

CnSK,  a  fish  belong^g  to  the  cod  fiunily  or  Mentz,  and  Frankfort-on-the-Main ;  but  sud- 
ffodidm^  and  to  the  genus  bratmiiu  (Ouv.),  char*  denly  evacuated  the  German  towns,  and  with- 
aoterized  by  an  elongated  body,  a  single  dorsal  drew  to  Alsace.  This  gave  umbrage  to  the 
fin  extending  ihe  whole  length  of  the  back,  leaders  of  the  convention;  but  he  sucoeeded  in 
fiesby  ventral  fins,  and  one  barbel  at  the  chin,  vindicating  himself^  and  received  the  command 
The  American  ousJc,  which  is  considered  specific  of  the  northern  army.  However,  he  was  finally 
eally  distinct  from  the  European,  istheKflanea-'  accused  of  treason,  sentenced  to  death  on  Aug. 
cent  (Lesueur);  the  color  varies  tcom  brownish  28,  1798,  and  guillotined  on  the  following  day, 
with  yellowish  sides,  to  whitish  with  brownish  but  asserted  to  Uie  last  his  loyalty  to  the  prin- 
patches ;  the  immature  fish  is  of  a  uniform  dark  oipdes  of  the  revolution.  A  few  months  later, 
date  color,  sometimes  with  transverse  yellow  his  son,  Rsnaud  Phiufpb,  his  aide-de-camp, 
bimds;  the  dorsal,  caudal,  and  anal  fins  are  bor-  was  doomed  to  share  the  same  fate.  II.  As- 
dered  with  bluish  black,  and  edged  with  white ;  tolphb,  marquis  de,  grandson  of  Count  Adam, 
the  dorsal  and  anal  are  continned  to  the  base  of  bom  in  Paris  in  1798,  died  at  his  chateau  of  St. 
the  tail.  The  length  of  the  fish  varies  from  2  Gratien,  near  Pan,  Sept  1857,  was  the  author  of 
to  8  feet  and  more,  one  of  the  first  dimensions  several  novels,  of  which  JSomtuild  and  Ze  monde 
weighing  about  4  lbs. ;  it  is  taken  generally  eomme  U  e$t  (the  former  of  a  religious,  and  the 
on  the  middle  bank,  with  the  hook,  by  the  latter  of  a  phUosoi^ical  tendency)  have  been 
deep  water  cod-fishers.  In  the  spring  it  is  seen  tran^ated  into  German*  A  tragedy  of  his, 
in  Boston  market,  when  it  is  less  esteemed  than  Beatrix  Cenei^  disappeared  from  the  stage  after 
cod,  but  in  the  winter  it  commands  a  higher  a  single  representotion.  He  travelled  exten- 
price;  as  a  fresh  fish  it  is  considered  a  deli-  sively  on  the  continent,  in  England  and  Rnsna, 
cacy,  and  salted  is  generally  preferred  to  cod.  and  publi^ed  8  works  of  travels,  of  which  that 
It  is  found  4ong  the  shore  of  the  British  prov-  on  Russia,  La  Euuie  en  1839,  achieved  the 
Incee,  and  even  to  high  latitades.  The  European  greatest  popularity.  It  is  written  in  a  some- 
species,  B,  ^ulgarii  (Ouv.),  called  torsk  or  tusk,  what  flippant,  but  entertaining,  and  in  many 
is  also  a  northern  fish,  occurring  plentifully  respects  instructive  vein.  It  passed  through 
among  the  Shetland  islands,  where  it  forms  a  many  editions,  and  was  translated  into  English 
considerable  article  of  trade ;  it  is  caught,  salt-  and  German. 

ed,  and  dried  in  the  same  manner  as  cod ;  it  is       CUSTIS,  Gieorgx  Wabhikoton  Parks,  the 

common  on  the  coasto  of  Norway,  Iceland,  and  adopted  son  of  George  Wasliington,  born  at 

the  Faroe  islands.    It  resembles  very  much  the  Mount  Airy,  Md.,  in  April,  1781,  died  at  Ar- 

B,  flavetcene^  and  the  two  are  considered  by  lington  house,  Fairfax  co.,  Ya.,  Oct.  10, 1857. 

some  as  varieties  of  one  species.  He  was  the  youngest  child  of  John  Parke  Cus- 

CUSP  (Lat.  euepUy  a  spear-point),  in  astron-  tis,  a  son  of  Mrs.  Washington  by  her  first  bus- 

omy,  a  horn  or  point  of  the  moon,  or  of  any  band,  and  an  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Washington  at 

other  luminary.    In  geometry,  it  denotes  Uie  the  siege  of  Torktown.    John  Parke  Custis  died 

point  or  comer  in  whidi  two  branches  of  the  atEltham,  Md.,  of  camp  fever,  just  after  the  sur- 

same  or  of  different  curves  meet    In  architeo*  render  of  ComwalliS)  leaving  4  children,  the  2 

ture,  it  is  applied  to  the  spear-shaped  omamente  yotmgest  of  whom  were  adopted  by  Waahing- 

which  terminate  the  internal  curves-of  trefoiled  ton.     George  Washington  Parke  Custis  was 

and  quatrefoiled  Gothic  arch  windows.    In  as-  brouffht  up  at  Mount  Vernon,  subsequently  pur- 

troiogy,  it  denotes  the  first  point  of  each  of  the  sued  nis  classical  studies  at  Princeton,  and  re- 

12  houses  in  a  scheme  of  the  heavens.  mained  a  member  of  Washington's  family  until 

OUST,  Sib  Eowabd,  an  English  mijor-gen*  the  death  of  Mrs.  Washington  in  1802,  when  he 

eral,  master  of  ceremonies  at  the  court  of  Queen  went  to  reside  at  Arlington,  an  estete  of  1,000 
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acres  in  the  neighborhood  ofWashington,  which  bat  though  fbU  of  eddies  It  is  tolerably  free  ftma 

he  had  inherited  from  his  fiither.    He  erected  rocks,  and  is  crossed  by  the  natives  at  all  sea* 

the  mansion  known  as  Arlington  house,  and  sons  withont  fear. 

devoted  his  life  to  literary  and  agricultural  OUTOH  GUNDAYA,  a  province  in  the  N. 

pursaits.    After  1862,  when  his  sister  Eleanor  K  of  Beloochbtan,  bordering  on  Sinde  iumI 

Parke  Gustis,  who  was  married  to  Major  Law-  Afghanistan,  and  bonnded  W.  by  the  Hala 

reoce  Lewis,  died,  he  was  the  sole  surviving  mountains,  in  which  »  the  famous  Bolan  pass, 

member  of  Washington's  family,  and  his  resi-  It  lies  between  lat.  27°  40'  and  29^  50'  N.,  long, 

dence  was  for  many  years  an  attractive  resort  67°  20'  and  69°  17'  £. ;  length  from  N.  to  S. 

on  account  of  the  many  interesting  relics  of  that  about  160  m.,  breadth  180  m.;  area,  about 

fimiily  which  it  contiuned.    Mr.  Oustis  was  the  10,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  100,000.    It  consists 

author  of  a  number  of  remarkable  orations,  of  mainly  of  a  vast  arid  plain,  little  cultivated,  but 

several  plays,  and  ofthe'^  Recollections  of  Wash-  in  some  parts  thickly  peopled.    The  8.  £.  part 

ington ''  published  at  various  times  in  the  '^  Na-  is  occupied  by  the  desert  of  Shikarpoor,  40  m. 

tional  Intelligencer,"  of  Washington.    He  was  in  extent,  the  soil  of  which  is  hardened  day, 

fond  of  painting,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  almost  destitute  of  vegetation.    The  <$limate  is 

Hfe  execnted  a  number  of  pictures  of  revolution-  proverbially  sultry,  water  is  scarce,  and  the  chief 

ary  battles.     He  was  married  in  early  life  to  productions  are  bajra  and  Indian  millet.   There 

Miss  Mary  Lee  Htzhngh,  of  Virginia,  and  left  are  some  fertile  tracts,  however,  devoted  to  the 

a  daughter  and  several  grandchildren.  cultivation  of  cotton,  sugar,  madder,  and  fruits. 

CUTOH,  or  Otjtch  Bhooj,  a  native  state  of  OftPJtal,  Gundava. 
Hindostan,  under  the  political  superintendence  OUTHBERT,  a  saint  and  bishop  of  the  Eng- 
of  the  Bombay  government,  bounded  N.  W.  lish  church,  bom  near  Melrose,  probably  in  the 
and  N.  by  Sinde,  E.  by  the  Guicowar's  domin-  first  quarter  of  the  7th  centuir,  died  March  20, 
ions,  6.  by  the  peninsula  of  Oattywar  and  the  687,  which  day  is  observed  as  his  festival. 
galf  of  Catch,  and  S.  W.  by  the  Arabian  sea.  He  was  early  attracted  to  the  monastic  life  by 
It  lies  between  lat.  22''  47'  and  24^  40'  N.,  long,  the  virtues  of  St.  Aidan  and  his  pious  brethren, 
6S''  26'  and  71*^  46'  E. ;  greatest  length  from  £.  and  was  constriuned  by  a  timely  vision  to  Join 
to  W.  205  m..  breadth  110  m. ;  area,  exclusive  himself  to  the  fraternity.  In  66i4he  was  chosen 
ofthe  great  salt  marsh  called  the  Runn  of  Cutch,  prior  of  Melrose,  and  some  years  later  was 
which  covers  the  N.  part  of  the  territory,  and  transferred  to  the  charge  of  the  monastery  of 
communicates  with  the  gulf,  6,764  sq.  m. ;  pop.  Lindisfame,  or  the  "  Holy  island,*'  a  few  miles 
500,536.  The  Runn  is  160  m.  long  from  E.  to  8.  of  Berwick.  His  fondness  for  ascetic  prao- 
W.,  from  4  to  80  m.  wide,  and  about  7,000  sq.  tices  was  not  satisfied  by  the  comparative  ease 
m.  in  area,  including  several  islands.  Ihiring  and  indulgence  <^  this  large  establishment,  and 
the  rainy  season  it  is  impassable  except  in  a  after  a  few  years  he  retired  to  the  lone  and  des- 
very  few  spots,  and  the  S.  part  of  the  state  be-  olate  isle  of  Fame,  where  he  might  enjo^  a 
eomsp  a  vast  island;  but  as  the  waters  subside  life  of  solitude.  The  island  was  barren,  with- 
tolerable  pastures  appear  here  and  there,  and  out  wood  or  water ;  but  the  industry  of  the 
barren  sand  banks,  covered  with  saline  incrus-  hermit,  aided,  according  to  the  legend,  by  re- 
tations,  are  left  exposed.  The  rest  of  the  sur-  peated  miracles,  opened  springs,  awakened 
&ce  is  hilly,  and  exhibits  traces  of  volcanio  fertility,  and  covered  the  ground  with  fields  of 
action.  Earthquakes  are  occasionally  felt,  and  grain.  The&me  of  his  hcHiness  brought  to  him 
in  1819  a  severe  shock  was  experienced,  which  many  visitors,  among  them  Elfleda,  daughter 
destroyed  several  hundred  lives,  and  raised  an  of  the  Northumbrian  king  Oswy,  with  whom 
enormous  mound  of  sand  and  earth,  several  miles  he  usnsJly  conversed  through  a  window  in  the 
in  extent,  while  a  corresponding  depression  took  wall,  not  stirring  out  of  his  cell.  For  the  pur- 
place  in'  the  neighborhood.  With  the  exception  pose  of  more  ef^tual  isolation  he  dug  a  trench 
of  a  few  fertile  tracts,  the  country  is  generally  around  his  cabin.  But  he  was  compelled  at 
sterile,  and  almost  destitute  of  perennial  rivers,  last  to  yield  to  the  persuasions  of  the  Northum- 
The  staple  agricultund  product  is  cotton,  beside  brian  king  and  church,  and  take  the  bishoprio 
which  tnere  are  plantations  of  sugar  and  of  the  of  the  province  of  Lindisfame.  He  held  this 
ooramon  grains  of  India.  Timber  is  scarce,  but  office  for  2  years,  when,  worn  out  by  labors  and 
there  are  valuable  minerals,  including  coal,  iron,  austerities,  he  died  in  tne  island  of  Fame.  His 
and  alum.  Cutch  produces  excellent  horses,  a  body,  buried  at  his  request  in  the  monastery  of 
poor  breed  of  oxen,  and  numerous  sheep  and  Lindisfame,  was  exhumed  11  years  later,  when, 
goats.  WOd  asses  are  met  with  in  large  herds  according  to  Bede,  it  was  found  to  be  undecayed. 
near  the  Runn.  The  principal  towns  are  Bhooj,  The  Danish  invasion,  breaking  up  these  northern 
the  modem  capital,  and  Anjar.  The  dominant  convents,  dispersed  the  monks  over  all  the  north- 
race  is  a  R^poot  tribe,  formerly  noted  for  their  era  region.  The  bones  of  St  Guthbert  found  a 
almost  universal  practice  of  female  infanticide,  final  resting  place  on  the  banks  of  the  river 

CUTOBL,  Gulf  op,  an  arm  of  the  Arabian  Wear,  and  a  convent,  cathedral,  and  city  were 

sea,  mnning  N.  K.  E.  between  Cutch  and  the  successively  built  around  them.    The  legends 

peninsula  of  Cattywar  (Guzerat),  110  m.  long,  and  relics  of  St.  Guthbert  remained  for  ages  the 

and  25  m.  wide  at  the  entrance.    It  has  often  chief  treasure  of  the  cathedral  of  Durham.   He 

been  described  as  very  dangerous  to  navigation,  received  the  name  of  the  ^^Thaumaturgus  of 
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Britain."  His  memory  was  renerated  for  manj    jet  notwithstanding  these  ardnons  labors,  he 
oentnriesi  and  no  intercession  was  deemed  so    soon  became  noted  for  his  scientific  taste  and 

S>werful  by  the  peasantry  of  the  north  of    attainments.    In  1781  he  was  elected  a  member 
ngland.    Pilgrimages  were  made  to  his  shrine    of  the  American  academy,  and  in  the  yolnme  of 
as  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbary.    memoirs  published  by  that  society  in  1785  will 
Diseases  of  the  eye  and  palsy  of  the  Umbs  were  be  found  scientific  papers  from  his  pen,  bearing 
cured  by  the  sight  of  his  relics,  or  by  kneeling  the  following  titles :  "  On  the  Transit  of  Mer- 
mt  his  tomb.  A  tooth  of  the  saint  was  preserved  cury  over  the  Sun,  Nov.  12,  1782;^*  ^*  On  the 
in  a  nunnery  in  Paris,  and  a  copy  of  John's  Eclipse  of  tiie  Moon,  March  29, 1782,  and  of 
Gospel  in  MS.,  taken  from  Cuthbert's  coffin,  the  Sun  in  the  following  April;"  ^^Meteorological 
was  still  extant  in  the  last  century.    The  Ro-  Observations,  1781,  '82,  '88 ;"  "An  Account  of 
man  Catholic  church  celebrates  on  Sept  4  the  some  of  the  Vegetable  Productions  naturally 
festivalof  the  translation  of  St.  Onthbert's  relics  growing  in  this  part  of  America;"  and  in  the 
from  lindisfame  to  Durham ;  in  some  parts  8d  volume  of  the  memoirs  appeared  "  Remarks 
of  the  region  of  Northumberland  the  day  is  still  on  a  Vegetable  and  Animal  Insect."   His  botan- 
observed  as  a  holiday. — St.  Cuthbert  of  Durham  ical  paper  was  the  first  attempt  at  a  scientific 
is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  Outhbert  description  of  the  plants  of  New  England.    Dr. 
the  Benedictine  monk,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Bede,  OuUer  may  wdl  be  termed  the  pioneer  of  botany 
attended  him  in  his  last  hours,  and  wrote  a  me-  in  tiiat  region.    He  was  induced  to  pursue  this 
moir  of  his  life.    Another  Cuthbert  was  arch-  branch  of  science  by  casually  meeting  with  an 
bishop  of  Canterbury  for  18  years  from  740  to  English  work  on  botany,  and  his  attention 
756.  being  tiius  drawn  to  the  plants  growing  in  his 
CUTLER,  Manasskh,  an  American  dergy-  own  immediate  neighborhood,  he  examined  and 
man,  bom  in  Eillingly,  Conn.,  in  1744,  died  at  described  850  species  according  to  the  Linncean 
Hamilton,  Mass.,  July  28,  1828.    He  was  grad-  system.    In  the  preface  he  remarks  that  he  may 
nated  at  Tale  college  in  1765,  engaged  in  the  pe  guilty  of  many  errors,  as  he  had  never  before 
whaling  business,  and  opened  a  store  at  Edgar-  that  year  (1784)  looked  at  plants  with  an  eye 
town,  on  Martha's  Vineyard.    While  thus  act-  to  their  scientific  arrangement.    During  the 
ively  employed,  he  stiU  continued  his  studies,  same  year  he,  with  6  others,  ascended  the  White 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Massachusetts  mountains ;  this  party  are  said  to  have  been  the 
in  1767,  and  pleaded  a  few  cases  in  the  court  of  first  white  men  who  ever  reached  the  summit, 
common  pleas.    But  this  profession  was  not  a  Dr.  Cutier  carried  up  instruments,  and  computed 
congenial  ooe ;  he  cherished  a  preference  for  Mount  Washington  to  be  10,000  feet  above  the 
the  ministry,  and  determined  to  prepare  him-  level  of  the  sea,  thus  giving  it  too  great  an  ele- 
aelf  for  it.    After  living  in  Ed^town  8  years,  vation.  With  Dr.  Peck^s  assistance  he  prepared 
he  removed  with  his  family  to  Dedham,  for  Uie  the  chapter  on  trees  and  plants  in  Dr.  BeHmao's 
purpose  of  pursuing  his  theological  studies  with  "  History  of  New  Hamp&ire."    Owing  to  the 
the  Rev.  Th<Hnas  Balch,  whose  daughter  he  had  difficult  and  uncertain  condition  of  affairs  j^  the 
previously  married.    He  was  licenwd  to  nreadh  dose  of  the   revolutionary  war.  Dr.  Uutler 
in  1770,  and  preached  6  months  as  acandiaate  at  thought  he  could  improve  his  condition  by  ro- 
the  Hamlet  parish,  then  a  part  of  Ipswich,  Mass.,  moving  to  the  West,  uien  a  wild  and  almost  un- 
but  which  was  incorporated  as  a  separate  town  explored  part  of  the  union.    In  1786  a  number 
nnder  the  name  of  Hamilton  in  1793.    Over  ofofBcersofthearmymetto  formtheOhiocom- 
this  parish  he  was  ordained.  Sept  11, 1771.  At  pany  for  the  purpose  of  having  their  bounty  lands 
that  period  the  difficulties  between  the  colonies  located  together.    Migor  Winthrop  Sargeant, 
and  Great  Britain  were  assuming  a  threatening  one  of  the  most  efficient  of  their  number,  was 
aspect,  and  he  watched  with  deep  interest  the  acquainted  with  Dr.  Cutler,  and  consulted  with 
approach  of  the  revolution.    When  the  news  him  about  the  proposed  colony ;  the  result  was 
of  the  batde  of  Lexington  readied  him,  he  made  that  he  became  a  member  of  the  company,  and 
a  short  and  stirring  address  to  the  minute  men  was  appointed  by  its  directors  an  agent  in  con- 
mustered  in  Ipswich  on  that  occasion,  and  ac-  nection  with  Major  SaigeanL  with  whom  in 
oompanied  them  on  horseback  to  Cambridge,  this  unexpected  capacity  Dr.  Uutier  visited  the 
coming  in  sight  of  the  enemy  as  they  were  re-  seat  of  government,  ana  made  a  contract  with 
treating  into  Boston.    Desirous  of  serving  his  the  proper  authorities  for  1,000,000  acres  of 
country  in  deed  as  well  as  in  word,  he  received  land  nortii-west  of  tiie  Ohio  river.    They  also 
a  commission.  Sept  1776,  as  chaplain  of  the  regi-  obtained  a  grant  of  500,000  acres  more,  as  an 
ment  commanded  by  Col.  £.  Frauds,  under  allowance  for  bad  lands  and  incidental  charges, 
whom  and  Col.  Titcomb  he  served  a  year.    To-  By  order  of  the  directors  Dr.  Cutier,  on  his  re- 
ward the  close  of  the  revolutionary  struggle,  as  turn  home,  immediately  prepared  to  fit  out  an 
the  physician  of  the  Hamlet  parish  was  employ-  expedition  for  the  intended  settlement    He 
ed  in  the  army,  and  the  people  left  destitute  of  had  a  large  wagon  built  and  covered  with  black 
medical  advice,  Mr.  Cutler  applied  himself  to  canvas,  on  which  were  painted  in  white  letters 
the  study  and  practice  of  medicine.  For  severd  the  words :  "  Ohio,  for  Marietta  on  the  Mas- 
years  he  administered  to  the  bodUy  as  well  as  kingum."    The  use  to  which  this  vehicle  was 
spiritud  mdadies  of  his  flock,  for  the  former  appropriated,  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
services  receiving  little  or  no  compensation;  left  New  England  and  reached  that  then  un- 
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coltirated  vrilderness,  have  placed  this  explore  indnding  sharp  cntting  and  many  pointed  in- 
mg  wagon  historicallj  hy  tlie  side  of  the  May-  struments,  made  of  iron  and  steel,  as  knives^ 
flower.  Forty-five  men  were  engaged  to  ao-  forks,  razors,  &c.  Instruments  of  this  charao* 
company  it,  and  to  help  to  settle  and  defend  the  ter  were  made  in  ancient  times  of  varions  hard 
new  country  for  the  space  of  8  years.  These  stones  like  flint ;  and  shells  also  are  still  nsed 
emigrants  started  from  Dr.  Cntler's  honse,  Dec.  by  rude  nations  in  the  want  of  better  cutting 
1787.;  they  were  well  armed,  and  fired  a  yolley  instruments.  The  ancient  Egyptians  appear  to 
as  a  salute  on  their  departure  from  his  door,  have  possessed  the  art  of  giving  a  hardness  to 
Their  number  having  been  increased  to  60,  bronze,  which  adapted  it  to  purposes  for  which 
they  commenced  the  settlement  of  Marietta,  only  the  best  tempered  steel  is  now  found  suit* 
April  7,  1788,  under  G^n.  Rufus  Putnam.  In  able.  The  Greeks  also  employed  it  before  they 
the  further  discharge  of  his  agency  Dr.  Cutler  were  acquainted  with  the  properties  of  steel ; 
started  in  a  sulky  ror  Ohio,  which  he  reached  but  these  they  appear  to  have  understood  in 
in  29  days  by  a  route  of  760  miles.  On  Aug.  the  time  of  Homer,  distinct  reference  being 
27, 1788,  he  performed  the  burial  service  for  a  made  in  the  Odyssey  to  the  process  of  temper- 
child  of  Major  Cushin^,  the  first  funeral  that  ling  it.  Their  citations,  as  also  those  of  the 
occurred  among  the  whites  at  Marietta.  WhUe  Romans,  of  districts  famous  for  their  production 
there  he  examined  the  fortifications  and  mounds  of  iron,  might  still  be  correctly  reneated;  yet 
in  the  neighborhood,  which  he  considered  were  the  ancient  swords  found  in  Hercmaneum  and 
the  work  of  a  nation  more  civilized  and  powerful  Pompeii,  the  sursical  and  other  cutting  instru- 
than  any  existing  tribe  of  Indians.  During  the  ments,  are  not  of  the  materifd,  ferrumy  always 
few  weeks  of  his  visit  at  the  West,  he  was  treat-  connected  by  the  Latin  writers  with  the  weapons 
ed  with  great  kindness,  and  highly  honored;  but  named,  but  of  bronze.  The  manufacture  of  ar- 
he  felt  that  at  his  age  he  had  better  remain  in  ticles  of  cutlery  was  practised  by  the  ancient 
New  England,  and  he  bade  a  final  adieu  to  the  Britons  at  as  early  a  period  certainly  as  the 
colony  which  he  was  in  a  great  measure  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion,  when  they  pos- 
means  of  founding.  In  1795  President  Wash-  sessed  broadswords,  scythes,  hooks,  and  spears, 
ington  tendered  to  him  a  commission  as  judge  made  from  the  products  of  their  iron  mines^ 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  Ohio  territory,  Sheffield  was  a  noted  place  for  their  manufac- 
which  honor  he  declined.  He  was  a^rward  ture  in  the  time  of  Chaucer,  who  says  of  the 
elected  by  his  people  representative  to  the  state  miller  of  Trompington : 
legidature,  and  from  1800  to  1804  he  served  as  A  Shefeid  thwjtei  Ure  he  in  his  hose. 
a  representative  in  oongress.'-JERvis,  son  of  Forks  were  not  used  till  a  much  later  period ; 
the  preceding,  one  of  the  earliest  emigrants  to .  even  in  the  time  of  James  I.  they  were  regard- 
the  western  states^  bom  in  1769  at  Hamilton,  ed  as  a  curious  device  of  the  Italians,  worthy 
Miassa.,  died  at  Evansville,  Ind.,  June  25,  1844.  of  a  formal  notice  by  the  traveller  Coryat. 
In  178S,  at  the  age  of  19,  he  Joined  the  little  — Steel  is  the  proper  material  fd^  the  cut- 
company  who,  under  Gen.  Rnfus  Putnam,  set-  ling  edges  of  all  articles  of  cutlery ;  the  backs 
tied  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  then  in  the  midst  of  In-  may  be  made,  if  preferred  for  the  sake  of 
dian  battle  grounds.  He  was  afterward  able  to  using  a  cheaper  material,  of  iron,  to  which  the 
say  that  he  was  the  first  man  who  ever  cut  steel  is  welded.  So  also  of  the  handles  of  the 
down  a  tree  for  an  emigrant's  clearing  in  that  instrmnents,  or  the  tangs  by  which  they  are 
great  state.  He  was  the  last  survivor  of  that  secured  to  handles  of  other  materials.  The 
pioneer  company.  steel  for  many  instruments  may  be  the  blistered 

CUTLER,  Timothy,  D.D.,  president  of  Yale  steel,  or  this  after  it  has  been  fagoted  and 

college,  bom  in  1685,  died  m  Boston,  Mass.,  drawn  fdown  by  tilt  hanuners  to  the  bars  call- 

Aug.  17,  1765,    He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  ed  shear  steel.    This  is  a  tough  variety,  easily 

college  in  1701,  and  after  a  ministry  of  10  worked,  and  answers  very  well  for  table  knives, 

years  at  Stratford,  Conn.,  was  chosen  president  plane  irons,  scythes,  &c.    But  when  a  fine  fin- 

of  Tale  college  in  1719.    In  1722  he  renounced  ish  is  required,  or  great  hardness,  the  blistered 

his  connection  with  the  Congregational  church-  steel  should  be  converted  by  fhsion  into  cast 

es,  whereupon  the  trustees  of  the  college  passed  a  steel,  and  the  ingots  be  forced  into  bars,  and 

vote  "excusing him  fh>m  fhrther  service  as reo-  these  into  the  shapes  required.    Simple  articles 

tor  of  Yale  college,'^  and  requiring  in  fhture  from  of  cutlery,  as  chisels,  are  made  by  hammering  a 

their  rectors  evidence  ofthe*^  soundness  of  their  bit  of  cast  steel  into  the  shape  of  the  cutting 

£uth  in  opposition  to  Arminian  and  prelatical  end,  giving  length  enough  to  allow  of  consider- 

corruptions."    He  then  went  to  England,  where  able  wear.    This  is  made  very  thin,  as  it  is  in- 

he  took  orders.    Returning  to  Boston  in  July,  tended  only  for  the  edee,  and  upon  it  is  hud 

1723,  he  became  rector  of  Christ  church,  where  and  welded  a  flat  slip  of  iron,  which  has  been 

he  remained  till  his  death.    He  published  a  ser-  forced  into  the  shape  of  the  chisel,  and  upon 

mon  delivered  before  the  general  court  at  New  which  the  shoulder  is  shaped  by  driving  it  into 

Haven,  in  1717,  and  one  upon  the  death  of  Tho-  a  cavity  in  the  anvil  or  a  block  with  a  suitably 

mas  Graves,  1757.    A  series  of  his  letters  pub-  formed  die  to  give  the  shape  desired,  and  ham- 

lished  in  Nicholses  "  Illustrations  of  Literary  mering  upon  the  shank  above  a  swage  which 

History,*'  have  considerable  historical  value.  fits  around  it  like  a  collar.    One  side  of  the 

CUTLERY  (Fr.  eouteUerie\  a  general  term  chisel  is  thus  iron  intended  to  be  ground  away : 
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the  other  side  is  the  steel,  which  maj  be  tern-  cut  off  to  form  the  bolster  or  shoulder  and  the 
pered  to  a  proper  degree  of  hardness.  Small  tang.  The  blade  is  heated  and  hammered,  or, 
chisels  are  hammered  entirely  out  of  slender  bars  as  it  is  called,  smithed,  which  serves  to  con- 
of  steel. — The  materials  employed  for  scissors  dense  the  metal  and  enables  it  to  receive  m 
are  still  more  various.  Common  qualities  are  of  higher  finish.  The  mark  of  the  maker  is  tlien 
shear  steel,  with  the  blades  only  hardened.  The  stamped  upon  it,  and  it  is  hardened  by  heating 
best  qufdities  are  of  cast  steel,  with  blades,  bows,  to  redness,  and  plunging  into  cold  water.  It  is 
and  shanks  all  hardened.  Large  scissors,  as  tempered  to  a  blue  color,  and  is  then  ready  for 
the  shears  used  by  tailors,  are  of  steel  only  in  grinding.  The  small  blades  of  penknives  are 
the  blades,  the  rest  being  of  iron ;  formerly  only  hammered  entire  out  of  the  best  cast  steel.  A 
the  edge  was  of  steel.  Some  scissors  are  made  temporary  tang  is  drawn  out  to  secure  the  blade 
of  a  good  quality  of  cast  iron,  to  which  the  in  a  small  handle  while  it  is  ground.  A  num- 
English  manufacturers  give  the  name  of  run  or  ber  of  blades  are  heated  together  for  tempering, 
Tirgin  steel.  Even  of  these  there  are  inferior  by  being  placed  over  the  fire  upon  a  flat  plate 
qualities,  made  for  exportation,  of  common  cast  of  iron,  their  backs  downward ;  when  at  tlie 
iron.  A  dozen  pair  of  these  sell  for  8^.  But  proper  degree  of  redness  so  as  to  take  a  brown 
scissors  of  the  best  steel  are  manufactured  with  or  purple  color,  they  are  dipped  in  water  up  to 
bows  and  shanks  of  gold  that  sell  for  more  than  the  shoulder.  For  razors  the  very  best  cast  steel 
10  guineas  the  single  pair.  When  made  wholly  is  selected,  and  when  the  blade  is  shaped  n\H>n 
of  steel,  the  blade  is  hammered  out  at  the  end  the  anvil  from  a  bar  as  thick  as  the  back  of  the 
of  a  small  bar,  which  is  cut  off  with  enough  of  razor  and  i  an  inch  wide,  it  is  well  smithed  to 
the  steel  for  the  shank  and  bow.  Through  this  condense  the  metal  as  much  as  possible.  Only 
a  hole  is  punched,  which  is  enlarged  over  the  the  best  steel  will  bear  the  working  down  of  one 
point  of  a  small  anvil  or  hesAi  iron.  By  ham*  part  of  the  blade  to  the  requisite  thinness,  while 
merin^  and  filing  the  exact  shape  is  siven ;  the  back  is  left  thick.  By  grinding  on  a  dry 
the  jomt  is  then  squared,  the  hole  bored  for  the  coarse  stone,  the  shape  is  further  improved,  and 
rivet  or  screw,  the  blades  are  ground,  and  the  the  scale  is  removed,  which  might  interfere  with 
4|})ows  smooth  filed  and  burnished  with  oil  and  the  t^npering.  This  <^ration  is  performed 
fine  emery.  Any  ornamental  devices  are  given  after  the  blade  is  drilled  for  the  pin  of  the  joint 
by  swaging  in  dies  which  contain  the  patterns,  and  stamped.  It  is  next  ground  on  a  stone  wet 
The  blades  are  hardly  measured  except  by  the  with  water,  and  is  afterward  submitted  to 
eye  in  the  process  of  forging,  and  not  being  several  processes  of  grazing  and  polishing,  the 
made  with  reference  to  pairing,  the  matches  last  being  effected  on  a  soft  bun  wheel,  coy- 
are  afterward  selected  among  many  blades,  ered  with  dry  crocus  and  slowly  revolving. 
Being  sorted,  and  a  pair  screwed  together,  they  Forks  are  hammered  out  of  square  steel  rods, 
are  made  to  "  walk  and  talk  '^  well,  as  the  commonly  of  f  inch.  The  tang  and  shank  are 
**  putter  together  *'  calls  their  playing  with  a  roughly  shaped  at  the  end  of  the  rod,  and  are 
smooth  motion.  After  this  follow  various  op-  then  cut  off  with  about  an  inch  of  the  square 
orations  of  hardening,  grinding  to  give  the  ex-  steel  beside.  This  is  drawn  out  flat  for  the 
act  shape,  glazing  and  polishing,  and  the  flnal  prongs ;  and  the  shank  and  tang  are  then 
burnishing  with  polished  steel  tools,  which  is  shaped  by  the  die  and  swage.  Tlie  other  end, 
done  by  women.  An  ingenious  device  is  intro-  heated  to  a  white  heat  is  laid  in  a  steel  die  upon 
duced,  by  which  the  cutting  edges  of  the  blades  an  anvil,  when  another  die  attached  to  the 
are  brought  in  close  contact  wifli  each  other  nnder  face  of  a  heavy  block  of  metal  is  allowed 
only  at  the  point  where  the  cutting  is  effected,  to  fidl  npon  it  from  the  height  of  7  or  8  feet, 
which  point  moves  from  the  end  next  the  pivot  The  prongs  are  thus  shaped,  and  all  but  a  thin 
to  the  extremity  of  the  blades,  in  the  opera-  film  of  steel  removed  from  between  them.  This 
tion  of  closing  Ui'ese.  This  consists  in  givmg  a  is  afterward  cleaned  out  with  an  instrument 
slightly  bowed  shape  to  the  blades,  and  raising  called  a  fiy-press.  A  number  of  forks  are  then 
upon  the  inner  surface  of  each,  dose  behind  collected  together  and  annealed  by  heating  and 
tlie  pivot,  a  little  triangular  prominence,  which  allowing  them  to  cool  slowly.  This  renders 
makes  the  blades  cant  more  and  more  toward  them  soft,  so  that  tliey  are  easily  shaped  by  the 
each  other  as  they  are  closed.  The  effect  of  file  and  by  bending.  They  are  hardened  by 
these  bulges  and  of  the  bow  shape  may  be  ob-  another  heating  to  redness  followed  by  sudden 
served  on  holding  a  pair  of  scissors  edgewise  to  cooling  in  cold  water,  when  they  are  at  last 
the  light:  when  closed  the  blades  are  seen  to  tempered  at  the  heat  at  which  grease  inflames. — 
touch  each  other  only  at  the  point  and  at  the  The  process  of  tempering,  to  which  all  articles 
centre  on  these  enlargements,  which  are  called  of  steel  cutlery  are  subjected,  is  intended  to 
the  riding  part.  The  arrangement  also  ffives  remove  the  britUeness  consequent  upon  the 
a  certain  degree  of  elasticity  which  adds  to  hardening  of  the  steel.  This  is  effected  by  re- 
the  smooth  action  of  the  instrument. — The  heating  it  to  a  proper  temperature  and  suddenly 
blade  of  a  table  knife  and  of  other  large  knives  plunging  the  metal  into  cold  water.  Tlie  higher 
is  hammered  out  upon  an  anvil  at  the  end  the  temperature  of  this  reheating,  the  softer  and 
of  a  bar  of  shear  or  cast  steel,  and  cut  off.  It  stronger  is  the  steel ;  at  lower  degrees  of  heat 
is  then  welded  on  to  a  bar  of  wrought  iron  a  greater  hardness  is  secured,  but  with  propor- 
abont  i  an  inch  square,  and  enough  o'^  this  is  tional  britUeness.    The  different  temperatures 
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with  the  oorresponding  oolora  appropriate  for  grooved  in  order  to  make  it  hold  tbe  dressinff 

the  tempering  or  rarioiis  articles  are  given  as  of  emery  and  oil.    Yarions  qnalities  of  polish 

follows  by  Mr.  Stodart :  are  produced  upon  steel  blades  by  drawing 

1  4WF.;  verypriettniwyeUow;  temper  TOitable  for im-  them  from  end  to  end  across  the  revolving  lap, 

eeu.  aocordmg  to  the  fineness  of  the  emery  with 

«•  «O^JJ^*;^«  ^  darker  yeUow;  noon  and  mu^ttl  In-  which  this  is  fed,  or  the  smoother  face  ^vett 

a  «70*;  darker  iinw  yellow ;  penknives.  by  the  application  of  a  Stick  of  charcoal  snc- 

4.  490*;  aUU  darker  etraw  yellow;  cUaelB  and  shean  for  ceeded  by  that  of  a  smooth  piece  of  flint.     For 

&  5W?fbJ5wn  yeikwr;  axes  and  plane  irona.            '  giving  the  finest  polish  to  razors  and  Other  ar- 

4  saop;  yellow,  aiigktty  tinged  with  purple;  tabto  knivei  tides  of  fine  cutlery,  polishing  wheels  of  wood 

T  mn-^ifli^nSSSJ.  1  «*  ^8®<1  ^it^  ^*<»»  covered  with  leather  and 

a  fiS- •  dSk  p^e;  r'"'**'^  "*  "^^  '^^'^  charged  with  dry  crocus.— The  handles  of  ar- 

9.  6I0-;  dark  blue ;  amau  fine  saws.      ........      .  tides  of  cutlery  are  made  from  a  variety  of 

\'t^':lm'^^\An.A^'^^^»^^^  materials;  as  the  ivory  of  the  elephant  and 

IL  610  ;  atiu  paler  bine ,  ^    withaW     ^         *7  walrus,  different   kinds  of  horn,  mother-of- 

^  ®rtiiS^V^*^  ^^  of  green;  too  soft  ibr  ateel  In-  ^^^^  tortoise  shell,  and  some  sorts  of  wood,  as 

cocoa  and  snakewood.  Ivory  is  used  more  tlian 
Tlie  film  which  presents  the  color  appears  to  be  other  materials  for  table  knives,  &c.  A  solid 
owing  to  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  as  it  could  not  piece  of  the  right  size  is  cut  out,  and  the  hole 
be  produced  by  bir  Humphry  Davy  in  nitro-  for  the  tang  is  bored  in  one  end.  Sometimes 
gen.  The  action  is  probably  upon  the  carbon  this  is  made  entirely  through  the  handle,  so 
of  the  steel,  and  the  effect  is  to  partially  pro-  that  the  end  of  the  tang  may  be  secured  by 
tect  tbe  steel  from  oxidation  producing  rust,  riveting  upon  a  metallic  cap  which  is  thus  at- 
— hk  places  where  the  manufacture  of  cutlery  is  tached  to  the  extremity  of  the  handle.  When 
carried  on  upon  an  extensive  scale,  as  at  Shef-  it  passes  only  part  way  through,  it  i^  secured  by 
fidd,  the  ^n^ding  and  polishing  is  conducted  cement,  or  by  a  late  contrivance  of  the  Messrs. 
in  laiige  nulls  or  ^^  wheels  "  devoted  to  this  pur-  Bodfers  of  Sheffield — a  little  spring  catch  fast- 
posei  The  rooms  of  these  establishments,  call-  ened  to  the  tang,  which  falls  into  a  notch  made 
ed  hnlla,  are  furnished  each  with  6  arrange-  in  the  cavity  in  the  handle  as  the  tang  is  intro- 
ments  for  grinding,  which  are  called  troughs,  duced,  and  prevents  its  beinff  wiUidrawn.  Bal- 
They  consist  of  the  stone  for  grinding,  a  pol-  ance  handles  are  made  with  lead  introduced 
isher,  and  the  pulley  for  driving  them.  The  into  the  further  end  of  the  cavity  for  the  tang, 
stones  are  of  various  sizes,  from  4  inches  to  2  the  object  being  to  counterbalance  the  blade, 
feet  in  diameter,  adapted  to  the  articles  to  be  so  that  the  knife  when  laid  down  rests  only 
ground.  The  convex  surface  of  the  small  4  or  upon  the  outer  extremity  of  the  handle  and  the 
I  inch  stones  gives  the  concavity  on  the  face  projecting  shoulder  of  the  blade  at  its  other 
of  the  razor  blades.  Some  are  used  dry,  and  end.  Common  knives  are  made  with  a  thin  flat 
others,  employed  for  grinding  articles,  the  tern-  tang,  to  which  strips  of  wood  or  bone  are  se- 
per  of  which  might  be  injnr^  by  the  heat,  are  curely  riveted  for  a  handle,  one  on  each  side, 
kept  wet.  The  dry  grinding  is  more  expedi-  The  handles  of  penknives  are  much  more  elab- 
tioQs,  bat  unless  the  troughs  are  fumbhed  with  orate  in  their  construction,  involving  a  greater 
a  ventilating  fan  and  flue  for  carrying  off  the  variety  of  processes  than  the  blades  themselvesL 
fine  metallic  particles  and  the  dust  from  the  The  springs  are  nice  pieces  of  work  requiring 
stones,  the  health  of  the  workmen  is  very  seri-  their  peculiar  temper,  and  a  final  glazing  upon 
otudy  affdcted.  Fork  grinding,  which  is  always  their  backs.  The  slips  for  the  handles  demand 
done  without  water,  is  described  bv  Dr.  Hoi-  great  care  in  their  fitting  and  frequently  in  their 
land  of  Sheffield  as  probably  more  aestructive  ornamentation.  The  thin  plates,  called  scales, 
to  human  life  than  any  other  pursuit.  The  air  which  form  the  sides  and  divisions  of  the  handle, 
of  the  rooms  becomes  filled  with  the  fine  dust,  must  be  exactly  adjusted  to  all  the  other  parts, 
and  the  inhaling  of  this  produces  cough  and  in-  to  which,  they  are  secured  by  rivets  passing 
flammation  of  uie  lungs,  reducing  the  average  through  the  sprincs  and  outer  pieces.  It  is 
age  of  the  fork  grinders  to  80  years  or  less,  stated  that  a  three-bladed  knife  passes  through 
Glazing  or  lapping  succeeds  to  the  grinding,  the  finisher's  hands  about  100  times. — ^The  man- 
Each  process  consists  in  applying  the  articles  ufaoture  of  table  cutlery  is  of  recent  introduc- 
to  the  face  of  a  revolving  wheel,  upon  which  a  tion  in  the  United  States.  It  was  commenced 
lump  of  emery  cake  is  occasionally  rubbed,  in  January,  1834,  by  Mr.  John  Russell  of  Green- 
The  glazier  is  a  wheel  made 'of  6  or  8  pieces  of  field,  Mass.,  and  some  time  afterward  was  un- 
some  close-grained  wood,  arranged  so  that  the  dertaken  by  the  Messrs.  Ropes  of  Portland,  Me., 
grain  liee  as  much  as  possible  in  the  line  firom  and  the  Messrs.  Lamson  of  Shelbnme  Falls, 
Sie  centre  to  the  circumference.  The  lap  is  a  Mass.  It  made  but  slow  progress  until  Uie  pro- 
thin  wooden  wheel  faced  around  its  edge  with  cesses  were  improved  by  the  application  of  ma- 
a  rim  or  tire  of  metaL  This  usually,  consists  chinery  to  form  the  blades,  by  the  plan  of  Mr. 
of  4  or  6  parts  of  lead  to  1  of  tin,  and  is  secured  Russell,  which  has  since  been  introduced  in  tbe 
by  being  run  when  melted  between  the  project-  Europ^m  works.  The  establishment  of  the 
ing  edges  of  the  face  of  the  wheel.  After  being  Green  river  manufacturing  company,  near 
cast  it  is  tamed  true,  and  is  then  indented  or  Greenfield  vilkge,  has  produced  for  several 
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rears  past  table  cntleiy  and  batcher  and  shoe  estimated  at  40,000.    Embankments  faced  with 

knires  to  the  amotint  of  $800,000  annaally,  giy-  stone  protect  it  from  the  freqnent  overflows  of 

ing  employment  to  from  BOO  to  840  men  and  the  river,  which  has  been  known  to  rise  6  feet 

boys,  and  oonsaming  every  year  100  tons  of  cast  abo^e  the  level  of  the  town  in  a  single  night, 

steel,  180  tons  of  Granadilla  wood  for  handles.  It  is  half  in  rains,  has  little  trade,  and  oontuns 

60  tons  of  ebony,  50  tons  of  horns  of  cattle,  no  handsome  boUdings.    Many  of  its  private 

16,500  lbs.  of  ivorv,  150  tons  of  anthracite,  dwellings,  however,  are  well  bnilt  of  brick  or 

15,000  bnshels  of  charcoal,  175  tons  of  grind-  stone,  and  it  has  mannfru^tories  of  cooking  nten- 

stones.    Their  knives  are  fonnd  in  all  parts  of  silfand  shoes.    Near  it  is  the  decayed  fortress 

the  United  States,  and  are  exported  to  Sonth  of  Barahbattee,  now  nsed  as  a  quarry.    Hie 

America,  and  some  even  to  Anstralia  and  other  town  was  the  capital  of  the  ancient  province  of 

parts  of  the  world.     The  aggregate  value  of  Orissa,  and  its  name,  from  the  Sanscrit  catah^ 

cutlery  produced  in  Massachusetts  in  1855  was  signifies  a  royal  residence.    It  was  ciq>tnred  by 

$578,625,  chiefly  in  Franklin  county.    As  re-  the  British  in  1808. 

^rds  the  quality  of  tiie  articles,  Fleischmann,  CUTTER,  a  small  vessel  with  one  mast,  and  a 
m  his  work  on  die  branches  of  industry  in  the  straight  running  bowsprit,  which  may  be  run 
United  States,  remarks  that  "  the  manufao-  in  upon  deck.  It  difiers  from  the  sloop  by  hav* 
turers  of  cutlery  have  &t  surpassed  those  of  in^^  no  stay  to  support  its  lib.  They  are  fast- 
the  old  world  in  the  manufacture  of  tools,  and  sailing,  and  are  often  employed  by  smugglers, 
that  not  merely  in  the  excellence  of  the  metal  and  also  by  the  government  for  the  purpose  of 
used,  but  especially  in  the  practical  utility  of  f^prehending  them ;  in  the  latter  case  they  are 
their  patterns,  and  in  the  remarkable  degree  of  termed  revenue  cutters, 
finish  of  their  work."  This  finish,  it  may  be  OUTTLE  FISH  ($epia  cjffUinalU)^  a  moUus- 
remarked,  apnears  to  be  applied  in  American  cous  animal  or  sheUSOsn,  a  species  of  the  famil  v 
work  only  wnere  it  will  be  conspicuous,  and  gepiad(B,  of  the  class  of  cephalopods.  The  shell 
Iience  usefbl ;  but  in  the  machinery  of  Ameri-  of  the  animal,  which  characterizes  the  family,  is 
can  clocks  and  watches  it  is  saved  as  a  useless  a  broad  laminated  plate  imbedded  in  the  back 
expense,  adding  as  it  does  in  English  work  of  part  of  the  mantle,  and  terminating  behind  in 
this  class  much  to  the  cost,  with  no  correspond-  an  imperfectly  chambered  apex  (muero\  which 
ing  benefit.  The  value  of  cutlery  exported  from  is  supposed  to  answer  as  a  sort  of  guard  or  fen- 
the  United  States  during  the  year  ending  Sept.  der  in  the  collisions  the  animals  are  exposed  to 
SO,  1857,  was  $12,668,  and  of  imports,  $2,140,-  in  swimming  backward.  This  shell  is  a  friable 
B24,  viz. :  firom  England,  $1,958,896 ;  Germany,  calcareous  substance  known  as  cuttle  bone,  or 
$87,540  ;  France,  $78,815  ;  other  countries,  pounce,  and  used  for  polishing  soft  metals.  The 
$26,678.  During  the  11  months  ending  Nov.  bone  of  a  Ohinese  cuttle  fish  has  been  found  H 
80,  1858,  the  imports  of  cutlery  and  hardware  feet  in  length.  As  a  fossil  the  bone  has  been 
from  England  amounted  to  about  $2,800,000.  met  witli  in  the  eocene  days  of  the  London 
OUTTAOE,  a  province  of  British  India,  in  basin,  and  of  forms  indicating  different  speciea 
the  Bengal  presidency,  bounded  E.  and  S.  E.  by  fh>m  those  now  living.  The  cuttle  fishes  are 
the  bay  of  Bengal,  and  lying  between  lat  19''  provided  with  8  arms  and  2  long  tentacles,  all 
40'  and  21<'  45'  K,  long.  85*"  8'  and  87"*  81'  £. ;  of  which  radiate  from  around  the  head.  The 
area  6,705  sq.  m. ;  pop.  1,556,895/  It  is  divided  tentacles  are  provided  with  suckers,  and  reach 
into  the  districts  of  Pooree,  Outtack  proper,  and  beyond  the  arms  to  seize  prey,  and  serve  also  to 
Balasore.  The  district  of  Outtack  has  an  area  moor  the  animaL  The  suckers  hold  so  fast  to 
of  8,061  sq.  m.  It  is  well  watered  and  has  a  objects  that  the  limb  will  part  from  the  body 
diversified  surface,  the  coast  being  level  and  the  before  they  let  go.  By  means  of  their  anus 
N.  W.  part  traversed  by  wooded  hills  which  pro-  they  walk  on  the  bottom  with  their  heads  down- 
duce  teak  and  other  valuable  timber.  Wheat,  ward ;  the  same  organs  aid  them  in  swimming, 
maize,  rice,  sugar,  pulse,  spices,  and  dyestufb  are  and  a  propelling  force  is  moreover  obtained  by 
the  principal  productions.  The  best  mlt  in  India  violently  Meeting  water  from  their  branchial 
is  made  on  the  coast,  and  iron  is  found  among  the  chamber.  As  a  means  of  defence  they  are  pro- 
hills.  The  climate  is  hot  and  unhealthy.  The  vided  with  an  ink  bag,  the  discharge  of  which 
province  was  ac<juired  by  the  British  from  the  open'b  into  the  funnel  by  which  the  water  is 
rigah  of  Berar  m  1808.  In  1817  it  was  the  ^ected  fh>m  the  2 gills;  when  attacked  theani- 
theatre  of  a  serious  revolt,  and  in  1857  was  mal  instantly  darkens  the  water  with  the  black 
flomewhat  disturbed,  though  free  from  any  con-  fluid  from  this  bag,  and  retreats  in  the  obscurity 
eiderable  outbreak.  The  Outtack  Mehals,  a  group  it  occasions.  Sevbral  species  of  sepia  produce 
of  18  petty  states,  with  an  aggregate  area  of  16,-  this  inky  substance.  It  was  well  known  to  the 
929  sq.  m.,  and  a  pop.  of  761,805,  became  sub-  ancients,  and  is  described  bv  Aristotle.  It  ap- 
Ject  to  the  East  India  company  on  the  acqnisi-  pears  to  have  been  used  for  writing ;  and  in 
tion  of  the  province.  They  comprise  a  small  modem  times  it  has  served  for  tlie  prepara- 
proportion  of  arable  land,  but  are  valuable  for  tion  of  the  brown  pigment  called  sepia,  but  this 
their  timber. — Outtack,  tne  capital  of  the  above  is  now  prepared  from  lampblack.  The  ink 
district,  is  situated  on  a  tongue  of  land  between  consists  of  carbon  in  a  finely  divided  state,  of 
2  branches  of  the  Mahanuddy  river,  60  m.  from  albumen,  gelatine,  and  phosphate  of  lime.  The 
its  mouth  and  220  m.  S«  W.  from  Oalcutta ;  pop.  bag  must  be  dried  immediately  when  taken  from 
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fh»  animal,  as  it  is  liable  to  putrefy.  The  dried  meadows  and  monntain  pastures.  The  Amer- 
material  is  tritarated  with  a  caustic  alkali,  and  ican  species  have  the  same  habits,  appearing 
then  boiled  with  a  solution  of  the  same.  After  about  the  same  time,  destroying  whole  fields  of 
filtering,  the  alkali  is  neutralized  by  adding  an  corn,  potatoes,  cabbages,  beans,  and  other  vege- 
add,  and  the  precipitated  sepia  is  collected,  tables,  and  also  asters,  pinks,  balsams,  and  other 
washed,  and  dried.  Bnckland  states  that  he  ornamental  plants.  The  caterpillars  yary  in 
had  some  sepia  prepared  from  ink  bags  of  ex*  length  from  1  to  2  inches,  and  are  thick,  of  a 
lanct  cephalopoda  found  preseryed  in  a  fossil  state  dark  ashy  sray  color,  with  a  brown  head,  and  a 
in  the  has  formation,  and  that  the  pigment  was  pale  doreal  stripe,  with  minute  black  dots;  the 
of  sQch  excellent  quality  as  to  attract  the  atten-  chrysalis  is  of  a  shining  dark  brown,  and  the 
tion  of  a  oelebrated  painter.  Guttle  fishes  are  moth  appears  from  l^e  20th  of  July  to  the  mid- 
found  in  the  open  sea  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  die  of  August.  There  are  at  least  6  species  in 
world ;  and  they  appear  near  the  coasts  periodi-  New  England.  The  largest  is  the  A,  telifwa 
eally  in  shoals.  They  haye  large  eyes  placed  on  (Harris),  haying  the  fore  wings  light  brown,  di- 
the  sides  of  the  head,  which  seem  deigned  for  yided  by  2  transyerse  bands  of  wayy  dark  brown 
use  in  the  night  or  in  the  darkness  of  deep  lines,  and  with  8  spots  (one  lance-marked)  en- 
waters,  as  the  animal  ayoids  the  light  of  day.  circled  with  dark  brown;  the  hind  wings  are 
No  other  moUusca  attain  so  lar^  size  as  the  pearly  white,  the  abdomen  gray;  expanse  of 
cuttle  fish.  One  has  been  met  with  of  about  6  wings  at  least  2  inches.  The  A,  insmm  (Ear- 
feet  injength.  ris)  is  slightly  smaller,  resembling  the  preceding 

CUTTY  STOOL,  the  stool  of  repentance,  except  in  the  absence  of  the  lance-shaped  spot ; 

formerly  employed  in  the  Scotch  kirx,  for  of-  the  tiiorax  is  reddish  brown.    The  A,  menoria 

fenders  against  the  law  of  chastity.    The  crim-  (Harris^  has  the  fore  wings  reddish  gray,  with  5 

inal  haying  been  depriyed  of  church  ordinances,  wayy  blackish  bands  and  8  wing  spots ;  the  hind 

and  duly  taken  to  task  priyately  for  his  or  her  wings  whitish,  and  dusky  brown  behind ;  the 

offence,  was  required  to  make  a  public  ao-  body  grayish ;  the  expanse  of  wings  If  inches, 

knowledgment  of  the  sin  prior  to  being  re-  The  A.  teneUata  (Harris)  expands  only  1\ 

stored  to  communion.    The  penance  consLsted  inches ;  the  fore  wings  are  dark  ash,  with  only 

in  occupying  the  cutty  stool,  in  fiu»  of  the  con-  a  fiaint  trace  of  bands,  and  with  large  alternate 

gregation,  and  being  lectured  by  the  minister  pale  and  black  spots ;  the  hind  wings  brownish 

on  the  enormity  of  the  offence.    Sometimes  tJie  ^ay  in  tlte  middle,  and  blackish  behind.  TheX 

ofiTender  was  clad  in  a  white  sheet,  the  stool  of  odoewtofor  (Harris),  the  moth  of  the  cabbage  cut- 

repentanoe  being  painted  black,  and  placed  con-  worm,  has  the  fore  wings  dark  satiny  ashy  gray, 

^icnously  in  an  upper  gallery.    The  custom  with  4  narrow,  wayy,  whitish  bands  edged  with 

has  fallen  into  disuse.  black,  and  white  dots  and  dark  spots ;  the  hind 

CUT- WORM,  the  caterpillar  of  an  owlet  moth  wings  are  a  light  brownish  gray^ dusky  behind ; 
i^  Uie  tribe  of  noctum^  and  group  agrotidida;  body  gray;  expanse  of  wings  1|  to  If  inches. 
&is  name  has  also  been  giyen  to  many  other  All  these  fly  only  at  night;  the  last  is  not  easily 
grubs  and  worms  liyins  in  the  ground.  This  ti^en  from  its  rapid  motions,  and  often  flies  into 
caterpillar  remains  by  oay  about  the  roots  of  lamps  and  candles  after  the  middle  of  July. 
plants,  and  comes  forth  at  night  to  cut  off  the  Other  species  are  described  by  Dr.  Harris.  The 
tender  stems  and  leayes  of  cabbages,  beans,  com,  ray  ages  of  the*true  cut- worms  are  not  preyent- 
and  many  other  culinary  plants.  Some  of  the  ed  by  any  treatment  of  the  seed,  as  they  feed 
moths  of  this  family  fly  by  day,  others  only  at  only  on  the  young  sprouts  and  stalks;  the  only 
night ;  the  wings  are  nearly  horizontal  when  efiectual  way  to  preyent  their  depredations  is 
dosed ;  the  thorax  smooth  and  slightly  conyex ;  to  open  the  earth  dcdly  at  the  foot  of  the  grow- 
the  antennsB  of  the  males  generally  with  2  rows  ing  plants  and  kill  the  worms,  which  are  easily 
of  fine  tooth-like  points  on  the  under  side;  the  found.  It  is  said  that  a  manure  of  sea  mud  will 
fore  legs  are  often  quite  spiny.  Most  of  these  protect  a  garden  from  these  worms ;  some  cnl- 
moths  appear  in  July  and  August,  laying  their  tiyators  protect  their  cabbage  plants  by  wrap- 
eggs  in  the  ground ;  in  Europe  the  caterpillars  ping  a  walnut  leaf  or  paper  cone  firmly  around 
are  hatched  in  early  autumn,  and  feed  on  the  ten-  the  TOot,  secured  by  an  earth  embankment. 
der  roots  of  plants ;  descending  deeper  in  win-  Turning  up  in  the  &11  lands  which  are  to  bo 
ter,  they  remain  torpid  until  spring.  The  cat-  planted  the  next  year,  exposes  many  grubs  to 
erpiUars  of  the  agrotidians  are  smooth,  shining,  cold  and  to  the  birds,  but  has  been  considered  a 
naked,  dark-colored,  with  longitudinal  p(de  and  remedy  of  doubtful  utility, 
dark  stripes,  and  a  few  black  dots  on  each  ring ;  OUVIER,  Gsoroks  Chretien  LfiopoLO  Da- 
cyllndrical,  short,  and  thick,  with  16  legs ;  the  oobkrt,  a  French  naturalist,  bom  at  Montb^li- 
chrysalis  is  transformed  in  the  ground,  without  a  ard  (now  a  French  town,  but  formerly  the  chief 
ooooon.  The  most  destruotiye  European  species  place  of  a  principality  belonging  to  the  duke  of 
are  ^e  winter  dart  moth  (agrotis  iegetum),  and  wartemberg),  Aug.  28, 1769,  died  in  Paris,  May 
the  wheat  dart  moth  {A.  tritiei%  both  destroy-  18,  1882.  The  family  came  originally  from  a 
log  the  roots  and  leayes  of  winter  wheat  and  yiUage  in  the  Jura  which  still  bears  the  name 
buckwheat ;  the  eagle-  moth  (A,  aquilina\  an  of  Cuyier ;  at  the  time  of  the  reformation  it  set- 
occasional  pest  in  yineyards ;  and  the  antler  tied  at  Montb^liard,  where  some  of  its  members 
moth  (MoroKM  graminu)y  yery  destructiye  in  held  offices  of  distinction.    The  grandfather  of 
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CiiTier  had  2  loiia,  the  jounger  of  whom  en*  germs  of  hia  two  great  work%  the  Ot$emen$  /m- 

tered  a  Swiss  reffiment  in  the  service  of  France;  9ils$y  and  the  B^gne  animale.    Through  his 

a  brave  man  and  an  excellent  officer,  he  rose  to  acquaintance  with  M.  Tessier,  who  had  fled  to 

»h  honors,  and  at  the  age  of  50  married  a  Normandy  during  the  reign  of  terror,  Cuvier 
J  considerably  yonnger  than  himself;  by  began aoorrespondence with Geoffroy St. Hilaire, 
her  he  had  8  sons ;  the  oldest  died  in  infancy,  Lac^p^e,  and  other  Parisian  savants,  on  snb- 
the  second  was  the  subject  of  the  present  jeetsof  natural  history;  in  the  spring  of  1795  he 
sketch,  and  the  third  was  Jmd^rio  Ouvier.  Of  accepted  their  Invitation  to  come  to  Paris,  and 
delicate  constitution,  his  mother  watched  over  was  iqipointed  professor  in  the  central  school 
him  with  the  tenderest  care,  and  took  upon  of  the  Pantheon,  for  which  he  is  said  to  have 
herself  the  management  of  his  early  education ;  composed  his  Tableau  Slementaire  de  VhisUnre 
she  taught  him  to  read,  made  Jiim  repeat  to  naturtUe  de»  animaua^  in  which  he  first  gave  to 
her  his  Latin  lessons^  instructed  him  in  draw*  the  world  his  ideas  on  zoolo^cal  arrangement. 
iog,  and,  by  causing  lum  to  read  the  best  works  M.  Mertrud  had  been  appointed  professor  of 
in  history  and  uterature,  developed  in  his  comparative  anatomy  at  the  j<irc2i»<20i|?2ao^/ 
youthful  mind  that  ardent  desire  for  knowledge  at  his  advanced  age,  feeling  himself  unable  to 
which  was  so  remarkable  in  him.  At  the  age  discharge  all  its  duties,  he  caJled  upon  Cuvier  to 
of  10  he  entered  the  gymnasium,  or  high  school^  assist  Um,  who  at  this  time  invited  hb  broth- 
where  he  remained  4  years,  distinguishing  him-  er  FrM^ric  to  join  him.  From  this  moment  he 
self  in  every  branch  there  taught ;  at  this  early  conmienced  tiie  collection  of  comparative  anat- 
period  his  taste  for  natural  history  was  stimu-  omy,  which  has  since  become  so  famous  and 
lated  by  reading  a  copy  of  Bufifon  which  he  extensive.  In  1796  the  national  institute  was 
found  at  the  house  of  a  relative ;  his  memory  formed,  and  Ouvier  was  associated  with  Lac6- 
was  so  retentive  that  at  tiie  age  of  12  he  was  p^de  and  Daubenton  in  the  section  of  zoology, 
perfectiy  familiar  with  birds  and  quadrupeds,  and  was  its  third  secretary.  In  1799  the  death 
At  the  age  of  14  he  formed  a  kind  of  acaaemy  of  Daubenton  made  vacant  for  Ouvier  the  chair 
from  among  his  schoolmates,  of  which  he  was  of  natural  history  at  the  college  of  France ;  and 
president,  oS  whose  weekly  meetings  the  merits  in  1802  he  succeeded  Mertrud  as  professor  of 
of  some  book  were  discussed ;  here  his  deda*  comparative  anatomy  at  the  jardin  det  planta, 
matory  and  administrative  powers  began  to  In  1800,  M.  Dum^nL  one  of  Ouvier^s  pupils, 
manifest  themselves.  A  petty  trick  of  a  ma*  published  the  1st  and  2d  volumes  of  his  lee- 
licious  teacher  prevented  nis  being  sent  to  the  tures,  under  the  titie  Levant  d'anatomU  eom^ 
free  school  of  Tdbingen,  where  he  would  have  paree;  the  8d,  4th,  and  5th  of  the  1st  edition, 
prepared  himself  for  the  church ;  and  this  prepared  by  G.  L.  Duvemoy,  appeared  in  1805. 
change  in  his  studies  he  always  regarded  in  in  1802,  appointed  by  Bonaparte  one  of  the  in- 
after  life  as  a  most  fortunate  accident.  Oharle^  spectors-general  to  establisn  lyeies  or  public 
duke  of  WOrtemberg,  took  him  under  his  spe-  schools  in  France,  he  founded  those  of  Mar- 
cial  favor,  and  sent  him  at  the  age  of  14  to  the  seiUes,  Nice,  and  Bordeaux.  He  quitted  this 
academy  of  Stuttgart,  in  March,  1784 ;  after  office  in  1808  on  being  elected  perpetual  secre- 
studying  philosophy  one  year,  he  applied  himself  tary  to  the  class  of  natural  sciences  in  the  in* 
to  the  science  of  fiscal  administration,  because  it  stitute,  a  position  which  he  held  to  the  day  of 
gave  him  an  opportunity  to  pursue  his  favorite  his  death;  in  this  ci4>acity  he  made  in  1808 
natural  history  in  books,  in  the  fields,  and  in  cab*  his  celebrated  report  on  the  progress  of  the 
inets.  While  here  one  of  the  professors  gave  him  natural  sciences  since  1789,  so  pleasing  to  the 
acopy  of  the  "  System  of  Nature  ^'  bv  linniBUs,  emperor,  which  appeared  in  1810.  In  1808  he 
which  was  his  library  on  natural  history  for  was  also  made  one  of  the  counsellors  for  life  to 
several  years.  Occupied  by  such  reading  and  the  imperial  university,  by  which  he  was  fre- 
the  collection  of  specimens,  he  did  not  neglect  quently  brought  into  close  communication  with 
his  class  studies,  but  obtained  several  prizes  Napoleon.  £i  1809-^10  he  was  commissioned 
for  his  eminent  proficiency.  He  would  doubt-  with  the  organization  of  the  new  academies  in 
less  soon  have  been  appointed  a  professor,  but  the  Italian  states  which  were  annexed  to  the  em- 
the  circumstances  of  his  parents  did  not  per-  pire.  In  1811  he  was  sent  on  a  similar  mission 
mit  delay ;  a  situation  as  privaie  tutor  in  Nor-  to  Holland  and  the  Hanseatic  towns,  and  was 
mandy  being  offered  him  just  as  he  left  Stutt-  made  chevalier  of  the  legion  of  honor.  In  181^, 
gart,  he  accepted  it,  and  entered  upon  its  du-  though  a  Protestant,  he  was  sent  to  Rome  to  or- 
ties  in  July,  1788,  at  the  age  of  19  years,  ganize  a  university  there,  and  was  also  appoint- 
While  in  the  famUy  of  the  cpunt  d'H^ricy,  he  ed  master  of  requests  in  t^e  council  of  state.  In 
followed  natural  history  with  great  zeal,  and  the  same  year  he  was  made  imperial  commis- 
was  very  favorably  situated  for  the  study  of  sioner  to  go  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and 
both  terrestrial  and  marine  animals;  he  re-  endeavor  to  arouse  the  people  against  the  troops 
mained  here  until  1794.  Some  terebratula  hav-  then  marching  to  invade  France ;  stopped  at 
ing  been  dug  up  in  his  vicinity,  he  conceived  Nancy  by  the  approach  of  the  allied  armies,  he 
the  idea  of  comparing  fossils  with  living  spe-  was  obliged  to  return.  In  1814  he  was  named 
cies ;  and  the  dissection  of  some  moUusks  sug^  councillor  of  state  by  Napoleon,  which  honor 
gested  to  him  the  necessity  of  a  reform  in  the  was  continued  to  him  by  Louis  XYIIL,  as  also 
dasBifications  of  ftnimpla ;  here  originated  the  that  of  royal  commissary,  which  enabled  him  to 
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introdnce  many  improvements  in  criminal  and  in  a  state  of  i)erfeot  repose,  and  never  did 
civil  law ;  he  was  also  made  chancellor  to  the  nni*  his  noblehead  appear  to  be  more  beautiful,  or 
versity,  which  office  he  retained  during  life,  worthy* oif  admiration."  The  paralysis  of  the 
notwithstanding  the  prejudices  and  resistance  voluntary  muscles  spread  rapidly,  fever  set  in, 
which  as  a  Protestant  he  was  constantly  obliged  the  lungs  became  unable  to  perform  their  funo* 
to  encounter.  In  181S  he  visited  England  with  tions,  and  he  gradually  sank  away  without  a 
his  &mily  for  the  purpose  of  observing  its  po-  struggle.  Feeble  in  his  youth,  by  the  time  he 
litical  and  scientific  institutions;  while  there  arrived  in  Paris  his  health  was  seriously  de* 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  acad*  ranged,  and  his  symptoms  were  those  of  incip- 
emy.  In  1819  he  was  made  grand  master  to  lent  consumption ;  but  the  excitement  of  new 
the  university,  and  president  of  the  eamiU  de  studies,  the  change  in  his  habits,  and  the  exerr 
Vintirieur  ;  in  this  year  Louis  ZVIII.  created  tion  of  lecturing,  worked  such  an  alteration  in 
him  baron,  as  a  mark  of  personal  esteem.  In  him  that  he  enjoyed  good  health  until  his  final 
182^  he  was  appointed  grand  master  of  the  illness.  He  was  below  the  middle  stature,  with 
faculties  of  Protestant  theology,  which  gave  very  fair  skin,  and  reddish  hair  up  to  the  age 
him  the  superintendence  of  the  religious,  civil,  of  80 ;  as  his  health  improved,  his  hair  became 
and  political  rights  of  his  creed ;  and  in  1827  darker ;  at  46  he  grew  stout,  but  was  always 
was  added  to  uiis  the  management  of  the  re-  well ;  at  60  he  scarcely  seemed  more  than  60 ; 
Hgioos  affairs  of  all  the  creeds  in  France  except  according  to  Duvemoy,  he  never  used  specta- 
the  Roman  Catholic  Id  1824  he  acted  as  one  of  des  when  reading  or  writing.  The  size  of 
the  presidents  of  the  council  of  state  at  the  eoro-  Cuvier^s  brain  was  remarkably  large,  weighing 
nation  of  Oharles  X. ;  and  in  1826  was  made  nearly  a  pound  more  than  the  average  brain  of 
grand  officer  of  the  legion  of  honor  by  that  man ;  and  the  excess  of  weight  depended  ai- 
ling. In  1827  he  was  offered  the  appointment  of  most  entirely  on  the  great  development  of  the 
censor  of  the  press,  whidi  he  instantly  refiised.  cerebral  hemispheres,  the  seat  of  the  intelleo- 
In  1880  he  recommenced  his  lectures  at  the  tual  faculties. — ^A  history  of  the  labors  of  Gu- 
college  of  France,  on  the  **  History  and  Pro*  vier  in  the  domain  of  natural  history  would  be 
gress  of  Science  in  all  Ages,"  which  were  con-  nothing  less  than  the  history  of  natural  science 
tinned  until  his  death ;  m  this  year  he  made  a  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century.  Linnnus 
second  visit  to  England,  where  he  happened  to  in  1768  publislied  his  JSfy^tema  Naturm^  a  mere 
be  when  the  revolution  took  place  which  placed  sketch  of  the  animal  kingdom,  but  still  a  simple 
Louis  Philippe  on  the  throne  of  France.  He  con-  and  valuable  classification :  he  did  not  always 
tinned  to  enjoy  all  his  honors,  dignities,  and  im-  select  the  best  characters  for  the  foundation  of 
portant  offices  under  the  citizen  king ;  in  1882  he  his  divisions,  but  he  accomplished  a  great  deal, 
was  created  peer  of  France,  and  the  appointment  and  by  his  generic  and  specific  names  contrib- 
of  president  to  the  entire  council  ot  state  only  uted  much  to  a  knowledge  of  animals  and  their 
wanted  the  king's  signature,  when  Cuvier  ex-  affinities.  When  Ouvier  brought  his  great  mind 
pired.  Cnvier  lost  his  mother  in  1798,  and  his  to  the  work,  and  formed  a  system  based  on  the 
fftther  in  1795.  In  1808  he  married  Madame  du  invariable  characters  of  anatomical  structure 
Vaooel,  a  widow  with  4  children,  8  sons  and  a  instead  of  external  resemblances,  he  discovered 
dan^ter,  the  latter  of  whom  devoted  herself  to  the  true  basis  of  a  natural  classification  of  the 
him  in  his  last  illness ;  by  this  marriage  he  had  animal  kingdom.  The  system  of  Ouvier,  which 
4  children,  of  whom  8  died  in  early  childhood ;  is  now  generally  adopted  in  its  main  features, 
his  only  remaiuing  child,  Clementine,  died  in  is  already  given  in  the  article  Akimal.  Yari- 
1828,  at  the  age  of  22,  on  the  eve  of  marriage ;  his  ous  modifications  have  been  adopted,  and  nur 
wifeandtwo  of  her  first  children  survived  hint  merous  errors  have  been  corrected  since  its 
On  May  8,  1882,  he  opened  his  course  pf  le<v  publication,  more  especially  by  Prof.  Agassiz, 
tures  at  the  college  of  France ;  at  the  close  of  upon  whom  the  mantle  of  Ouvier  seems  to  have 
the  first  lecture  he  spoke  these  words,  which  fiulen.  Ouvier  first  introduced  into  zoology  the 
seemed  to  indicate  a  presentiment  of  his  ap-  fourfold  division,  founded  on  different  plans  of 
proacfaing  end :  *^  Such,  gentlemen,  wiU  be  the  structure,  of  raaiata^  mollumid,  artieuhiia^  and 
objects  of  our  investigation,  if  time,  my  own  tertebrata;  and  this  has  been  the  basis  of  aU 
strength,  and  the  state  of  my  health,  permit  me  modem  imin^vements  in  the  science.  The  first 
to  oontinne  and  finish  them."  After  this  lecture  improvement  on  Ouvier^s  ^stem  was  the  remov- 
he  felt  sllffht  pain  and  numbness  in  the  right  al  of  the  helminths  firom  the  radiata,  and  placing 
arm,  and  his  throat  became  affected ;  on  the  them  among  articulata ;  then  the  imusoria 
8d  day  both  arms  were  seized,  and  the  power  were  removed  from  radiata,  and  divided  among 
of  swallowing  was  lost,  all  his  mental  faculties  plants,  moUusoa,  and  articulata ;  the  only  im- 
and  the  power  of  speech  remaining  unaffected ;  portant  change  in  mollusca  is  the  removal  of 
conscious  of  his  approaching  death,  he  was  per-  the  cirripeds  from  them  and  placing  them  nn- 
feetly  calm  and  resigned.  Four  hours  before  he  -der  articulata;  in  articulata,  the  arachnida 
died  he  was  carri^  at  his  own  request,  into  have  since  been  united  with  the  insects  proper; 
the  memorable  cabinet  where  the  happiest  and  these  8  branches  include  all  invertebrates, 
proudest  hours  of  his  life  had  been  spent,  and  The  division  of  vertebrates  into  fishes,  reptiles, 
where  he  wished  to  draw  his  last  breath,  birds,  and  mammals,  has  been  modified  by 
Baron  Pasqnier  says:  ^^His  countenance  was  making  amphibia  a  class  between  fishes  and 
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reptiles ;  by  separating  the  selachians,  ganoids,  1706  divided  into  the  classes  of  his  invertebrata 

and  myzonts  from  fishes  proper ;  and  by  redu-  series.    His  very  first  observations  in  1792  were 

clng  the  namber  of  orders  among  birds  from  6  on  the  anatomy  of  the  common  patella,  certain 

to  4,  and  among  mammals  from  9  to  8.    The  dipterous  insects,  and  crustaceans,  in  the  2d 

classification  of  Prof.  Agassiz,  founded  on  that  volume  of  the  Journal  d'hutoire   naturelle, 

of  Cuvier,  and  published  in  the  first  volume  of  Since  the  time  of  Aristotle,  the  invertebrata 

his  ^*  Natural  History  of  the  United  States,"  is  had  always  been  neglected  until  Cuvier  pub- 

here  given  as  the  best  at  present  known,  though  lished  his  divisions  in  1795,  from  which  may 

its  autJior  does  not  consider  it  as  by  any  means  be  dated  the  reformation  of  natural  history. 

a  perfect  one;  his  present  investigations  will  Beside  the  memoir  above  mentioned,  in  the 

doubtless  modify  it  considerably,  especially  in  same  year  he  took  up  the  mollusca,  studied 

the  orders,  and  in  the  class  of  fishes:  their  structure,  divided  them  into  orders,  and 

Bnncli  L  Radxata.  commenced  a  series  of  observations  which  led 

CliH  1.  Polypi :  inciading  the  s  orden,  Mtinoid*  uid  hal-  to  the  publication  of  his  memoir  on  the  history 

cyoacMM.              v  ^  .^  /.   i  j.      .  v  and  anatomy  of  mollusks,  published  in  1817. — 

*•  -^^iJl^S!r»d^o?hSr'  '"""'"•  Compwative  aMtomy  wi  the  basis  of  Cuyier's 

**   &  n^ncdtrms:  4  orden— crinoids,  Mteroida,  cehi-  zoology,  and  we  find  memoirs  on  this  subject 

noida.  and  bolotharioid..  ^^^  IY95  ^  Iggj..    ^jj^  2>»»fM  d^anatomis 

CluB  1.  uic^A^ia^TiMJi-bJ^STciiciuding  the  vorti-  f«»par^,  already  alluded  to,  was  but  the  pi^ 

coiiex  bnchiopods,  tunioau,  and  UmeUibrADohi-  uoe,  as  it  were,  to  a  more  extended  work, 

u   m  ^*^      ^    o  ^        *       J   V  *       A      A  whose  plan  he  had  nearly  completed  when 

^  ^'iXW^prS^^^'^'^'^' beterapod..«d  ^^^  J^^^^  j^.^  .  ^^^^  ^  .^  ^^^  monument 

**   a  Cephalopoda :  8  order»— tetxabnnebiau  and  di-  of  vast  labor,  it  has  fiimished  materials  for  the 

branehuta.  development  of  this  science  by  other  hands, 

Cla-al  Fom«froMonH-trtS^*i^cladin«  oertoda,  «nd  has  from  its  own  stores  enabled  critics  to 

pianariie,  and  loeehes),  nematoids  (tnduding  acan-  point  out  unavoidable  deficiencies ;  from  a  heap 

-   X  cSSS^nS!S!!;SliSt»^S^t^  0^  Ofdry  nn^nnectedfacte  concerning  the  8tru,>. 

eluding  drripeds),  tetradecapoda,  and  deoapoda.  ture  01  animals,  he  obtamed  tne  general  laws 

"    &  /fiMcte ;  8  orde»— xDTTiapoda,  araehnida,  and  In-  of  organization,  the  limit  of  variation  in  each 

aeota  P~P*'-         ykktm  oTgBn^  the  marked  influence  of  some  upon  the 

Ciaaa  1.  iTi/wniM 'Tordera-i^SSdJtnd  cydoatomea.  general  system,  the  subordination  of  many,  and 

"     S.  FuhM proper:  9  ordora— ctenolda  (aa  the  perdi)  the    COezistencC   Or   incompatibility  of  Others. 

r«b.?ifb.''ciS.d^«wJ*i«ffi%?'i^^^^^  Among  the  prominent  points  are :  the  develop- 

«    8.  6ano4d»:  8  ordore-Haelacantha,  aeipenaoroid^  and  mcut  of  the  teeth  ;  the  Structure  of  the  larynx 

aanroida;  and  donbtAil,  the  aUnrolda,  pleetognathi,  of  birds,  of  the  nasal  f08S»  and  Orsrans  of  hear- 

and  lopbobranchea.  ••j.                     j^^i.             'a. 

**   4.  BOaehianM :  8  ordoi»-chiin«r»,  galeodea,  and  ba-  wg  in  cetaceans,  and  Of  the  respiratory  organs 

tidea  in  the  perenni-branchiate  amphibia ;  the  com- 

"   ^  ^aSJi?*^*'  *  *»"^'»-*«^*»  ichthyodi,  and  p^^son  of  the  brain  in  the  vertebrata,  and  the 

*•    6.  RtpiiU* :  4  otdora— aerpents,  aaniii,  rhizodontea,  relation  of  its  development  to  the  intelligence ; 

a    T  iif*^?.??*"*'?"**^   *  ♦           11                 ^  .  tiie  respiration,  animal  heat,  muscular  force, 

•*    T.  Birds:  4  ordera^natatorea,  giall«,  raaorea,  and  In-  *^     -.  j.^^  ..    ^ a^— .»  ^r  au^-^  -.-:--. -»iI^ 

aessorea  (Indndlng  acanaorea  and  acdpltrea).  SeUBOry  and  digestive  SystemS  Of  these  animals. 

**    &  Jfcimmoiia.' 8  ordera—maraopiaiiaiherbiTOTa,  and  For  this  treatise  On  comparative  anatomy  he 

^*^^**'*'  received  one  of  the  decennial  prizes  instituted 

The  general  order  in  the  classes  and  in  the  by  Napoleon  in  1810.    Cuvier  in  his  scientific 

orders  is  from  lowest  to  highest.    By  a  glance  labors  stated  positively  only  that  which  he 

at  this  classification,  the  reader  will  perceive  to  knew  from  x>er8onal  observation,  and  therefore 

what  eitent  it  is  founded  on  that  of  Cuvier ;  early  directed  his  attention  to  collecting  objects 

the  system  of  1812  differs  from  that  of  1857  of  naturd  history;  the  great  collection  of  com- 

mainly  in  the  points  derived  from  embryologi-  parative  anatomy  at  the  jardin  dei  plante$^ 

cal  development  in  the  latter.    The  grand  idea  made  chiefly  through  his  own  exertions,  con- 

of  Cuvier,  and  his  followers  since,  was  to  dis-  tributed  the  materials  of  which  he  made  such 

cover  the  plan  of  created  beings  by  the  study  a  remarkable  use ;  this  coUection  was  also  ne- 

and  comparison  of  the  intimate  structure  of  cessary  for  the  determination  of  fossil  species, 

their  organism — to  establish  the  true  philoso-  which  he  began  to  investigate  while  resiaing  in 

phy  of  natural  history  on  the  laws  of  organi-  Normandy.    In  1796  appeared  his  memoir  on 

zation.      With  him  comparative  anatomy  and  the  skeletons  of  the  megalonyz  and  megathe- 

zoology  went   hand  in  hand,  assisting  each  rtum,  and  on  tiie  skulls  of  fossil  bears  from  the 

other  continually ;  and  from  their  unit^  facts  caverns  of 'Gaylenreuth ;  from  this  period  until 

he  deduced  the  laws  of  a  new  science,  that  of  1812  he  contributed   many  papers  on  fossil 

fossil  animal  life,  astonishing  the  world  with  bones,  the  most  important  of  which  were  print- 

the  magnitude  of  his  conceptions  and  the  gran-  ed  in  the  Annalea  du  mutiiLm  dhiatoire  nor 

deur  of  his  discoveries.      Linnssus  had  con-  turelU,  and  were  afterward  published  under  the 

founded  in  his  class  of  worms  all  animals  which  title  of  JReeherehei  ntr  le»  assemens  /(miles;  the 

have  not  red  blood,  including  more  than  htdf  1st  edition,  in  4  volumes  4to.,  appeared  in  1812, 

of  the  animal  kingdom.    Cuvier^s  first  research-  a  2d  in  1817,  and  a  8d  in  1825,  with  a  prelim- 

es  were  on  this  class  of  animals,  which  he  in  inary  discourse  on  the  '^  Bevolutions  of  the 
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Surface  of  the  Globe/*  Deposits  of  moUnsks  present  creation.  Anterior  to  the  1st  epoch 
and  other  marine  animals  haa  long  been  known  was  a  period  in  which  no  organic  life,  either 
to  exist  at  great  distances  from  and  heights  animal  or  vegetable,  existed  on  the  earth, 
above  the  sea,  confirming  the  popular  traditions  To  Gavier  was  principally  dae  the  discovery 
of  most  nations  regarding  deluges  of  greater  or  and  exploration  of  this  ta^a  incognita  of  re- 
less  extent.  Large  bones,  discovered  m  caverns  mote  ages.  In  1817  was  published  the  first 
or  dug  from  the  earth,  had  given  rise  to  tradi-  edition  of  the  Eigne  animal  (4  vols.),  which  has 
tions,  equally  wide-spread  and  ancient,  of  the  served  as  the  basis  for  subsequent  zoological 
existence  of  giants  in  the  early  ages  of  the  classifications. — The  last  great  work  of  Guvier, 
world ;  even  philosophers  regarded  the  fossil  which  he  undertook  in  conjunction  with  Va- 
unpressions  in  the  rocks  and  the  shells  in  flhe  lenciennes,  is  the  Hutoire  naturelle  des  pens- 
ground  as  accidental  freaks  of  nature.  It  was  sons;  this  contains  the  application  of  his  prin- 
reserved  for  Bernard  Palissy,  an  unlettered  pot-  ciples  of  classification  to  the  class  of  fishes ;  8 
ter,  to  discover  the  animid  origin  and  former  volumes  of  this  work  were  published  at  the 
existence  of  the  objects  alluded  to  above ;  time  of  his  death,  the  1st  having  appeared  in 
though  he  defied  the  learned  men  of  the  16th  1828,  and  the  8th  in  1831 ;  Valenciennes  was 
century  to  disprove  his  statements,  it  was  not  intrusted  with  the  task  of  completing  it  in  20 
until  the  end  of  tiie  17th  that  his  ideas  met  volumes,  but  several  more  than  this  number 
with  a  scientific  appreciation.  Founded  on  these  have  been  published.  LinnaBus  had  determined 
now  acknowledged  facts,  many  theories,  all  about  600  species,  and  Lac^pdde  1,500;  the 
more  or  less  fanciful,  were  successively  adopted  title  of  Guvier^s  wprk  implies  the  magnitude 
and  abandoned  until  the  middle  of  the  18th  and  successful  prosecution  of  his  own  labors, 
oentory,  when  more  rational  views  began  to  viz. :  *^  Natural  History  of  Fishes,  containing 
prevul,  and  the  study  of  fossils  to  excite  that  more  than  6,000  Species  of  these  Animals,  de- 
attention  which,  in  the  hands  of  Guvier,'  re-  scribed  after  Nature,  and  distributed  according 
suited  in  establishing  many  of  the  positive  laws  to  their  Affinities,  with  Observations  on  their 
of  geology  and  pdsdontology.  Tlie  bones  of  Anatomy,  and  Gritical  Researches  on  their  No- 
the  giant  Teutobochus  had  been  long  since  rec-  mendature,  ancient  as  well  as  modem."  His 
ognized  as  those  of  elephants ;  the  skeleton  orders  of  the  bony  fishes  were  founded  chiefiy 
of  the  sapp(»ed  homme  Umoin  du  deluge  be-  on  the  structure  of  the  fins,  whether  spiny  or 
came,  under  the  penetrating  eye  of  Guvier,  soft,  and  on  their  position  on  the  lower  sur- 
tbat  of  a  gigantic  aquatic  sSamander.  Dau-  face ;  the  cartilaginous  fishes  were  divided  into 
benton  first  demolished  the  race  of  giants ;  Pal-  those  with  free  and  those  with  fixed  gills.  The 
las  showed  the  existence  of  the  elephant,  rhi-  minuteness  of  detail,  the  clearness  of  descrip- 
nooerofl,  and  other  tropical  animfds,  in  Asiatic  tion,  and  the  discrimination  of  his  criticisms  on 
Russia  in  former  geologicaJ  epochs,  and  an  ele-  the  works  of  others,  are  eminently  instructive ; 
phant  of  extinct  species  was  found  with  its  fi.esh  and  the  rapid  advance  of  ichthyology  is  suffi- 
preserved  on  the  borders  of  the  Arctic  ocean,  cient  proof  of  the  excellence  of  his  method  and 
From  snch  facts  Bufibn  conceived  the  idea  that  the  faithfid  performance  of  his  task.  Since  his 
the  polar  regions  had  gradually  become  colder,  time  the  classification  of  Agassiz  founded  on 
and  that  their  animus  had  by  degrees  emi-  the  structure  of  the  scales,  and  that  of  J.  Mtll- 
grated  southward ;  this  was  rendered  improb-  ler  based  on  internal  anatomy,  have  exerted 
able  by  the  condition  of  the  animal  remains^  their  influence  on  this  science.  The  great  de- 
and  the  theory  of  a  sudden  refrigeration  was  feet  in  all  these  systems  is  that  they  place  too 
substituted.  The  fact  of  ancient  creations  of  great  and  almost  exclusive  stress  on  single 
animals,  entirely  distinct  from  the  present  spe-  characters ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  from  the 
ciea,  and  long  since  exterminated,  was  set  at  combined  excellences  of  tliese  systems,  and 
rest  by  the  comparison  of  living  and  fossil  an-  from  the  results  ofembryological  researches  now 
imals  by  Guvier ;  in  his  first  memoir  on  fossil  so  extensively  pursued  both  in  Europe  and  the 
elephants  in  1800  he  announced  his  views  on  United  States,  a  natural  classification  of  fishes, 
extinct  animals,  Uie  commencement  of  a  series  the  expression  of  their  plan  of  creation,  will 
of  obeervationis  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  soon  be  evolved. — Beside  the  *^  Report  on  the 
sdence  for  brilliancy,  profound  insisht  into  nat-  Progress  of  the  Physical  Sciences,"  undertaken 
ural  laws^  and  importance  of  their  results  to  at  tine  request  of  Napoleon,  Guvier  displayed 
succeeding  ages.  His  knowledge  of  oompara-  tiie  almost  universality  of  his  acquirements  by 
tive  anatomy  was  sudi,  that  a  bone,  or  even  a  his  lucid  reports  before  the  institute  on  these 
portion  of  one,  was  sufficient  for  the  restoration  sciences,  embracing  the  large  and  varied  sub- 
of  a  fossil  animal  which  he  had  never  seen,  jects  of  meteorology  and  natural  philosophy  in 
simply  from  the  principle  of  the  unchangeable  general,  chemistry  and  physics,  mineralogy  and 
relations  of  organs,  fie  made  8  epochs  of  ere-  geology,  botany,  anatomy  and  physiology,  zool- 
ation :  tiie  1st  comprised  the  moUusks,  fishes,  ogy,  travels  connected  with  natural  science, 
and  monstrous  reptiles ;  the  2d,  the  anaplothe-  medicine  and  surgery,  the  veterinary  art,  and 
fiuni,  paUBOtherium^  the  singular  pachyderms  agriculture.  He  contributed  many  articles  on 
of  the  neighborhood  of  Paris ;  tne  8d,  the  natural  history  to  the  IHctionnaire  dee  scieneea 
mammoth,  mastodon,  gigantic  sloths,  &c. ;  after  natureUes ;  prominent  among  these  is  the  one 
all  these  came  a  4th,  the  age  of  man  and  the  on  '^  Nature,"  in  which  he  combats  the  meta- 
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phy'sioal  systems  of  pantheism  and  the  phyrio*  eyes  from  the  light  and  listen  to  the 
philosophers,  and  refers  every  thing  to  tne  wis-  of  his  wife  and  daughters.  Very  sensible  to 
dom  and  goodness  of  an  almighty  Creator.  He  kindness,  he  was  equally  so  to  ingratitude ;  his 
wrote  many  articles  for  a  Undred  work,  the  benevolence  was  proverbial,  and  his  social  con- 
IHctionnaire  de$  teienea  medicale$^  the  most  duct  perfectly  free  from  conceit,  resentmenL 
important  of  which  is  that  on  "  Animal ;"  in  and  sarcasm ;  if^  by  his  natural  quickness  ana 
this,  after  tracing  ^^  animality  "  from  the  low-  irritability  of  temper,  he  thought  he  had  iigured 
est  to  the  highest,  he  concludes  with  a  compar-  the  feelings  of  any  one,  he  was  never  happy 
ison  between  plants  and  animals.  As  secret  until  he  had  repaired  the  fault.  With  his  other 
tary  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  it  was  his  duty  accomplishments,  he  was  an  expert  drauffhts- 
to  read  historical  notices  of  deceased  members  mail ;  many  of  his  plates  were  drawn  by  him- 
at  its  public  meetings ;  8  volumes  of  these  sel^  and  he  left  a  lane  collection  of  designs 
idcetches  by  Ouvier  have  been  published,  con-  intended  to  illustrate  his  never  finished  groat 
taining  89  different  articles.  Beside  these,  he  work  on  comparative  anatomy.  The  ^sinter- 
delivered  several  discourses  at  ftmeralaof  aead-  estedness  of  Ouvier's  character  is  shown  not 
emicians,  and  reports  to  the  academy.  One  of  only  by  the  acts  of  his  life,  but  by  the  small 
his  discourses  deserves  special  mention,  that  fortune  he  left  at  his  death ;  having  filled  oifioes 
before  the  academy  on  the  distribation  of  the  of  the  highest  trust,  which  he  might  have  turn- 
IConthyon  prizes  for  virtuous  actions,  in  1829 ;  ed  to  his  pecuniary  advantage,  he  left  only  the 
on  Uiis  occasion  a  prize  of  5,000  francs  ($1,000)  sum  of  about  $20,000,  and  a  library  which  cost 
wasawardedto Louise  Scheppler,  the futhfulser-  him  a  similar  sum.  He  desired  to  be  buried 
vant  and  friend  of  the  pious  Oberlin,  who  trans-  without  ceremony,  but  such  a  man  could  not 
formed  a  miserable  ana  ignorant  hiunlet  of  the  die  without  the  public  manifestation  of  sorrow 
Yosges  chain  into  an  industrious,  happy,  and  and  respect,  ana  his  funeral  was  accordingly 
comfortable  village ;  from  hef  originated  an  attended  by  the  first  men  of  the  day.  Ouvier 
institution  for  the  children  of  the  poor  laborers,  was  a  member  of  the  learned  societies  of  all 
from,  which  arose  the  infiuit  schools  of  £ng]and  countries,  for  all  held  themselves  as  highly 
and  France ;  to  this  noble  object  this  peasant  honored  hi  enrolling  his  illustrious  name  among 
girl  consecrated  her  property,  youthj  and  health,  theur  number.  His  library  was  purchased  by- 
refusing  all  compensation ;  in  this  discourse  government,  and  given  to  various  institutions, 
Ouvier  gives  utterance  to  the  noblest  senti-  but  principally  to  the  jardin  de$  plants. — 
ments. — Ouvier  was  quite  as  eminent  a  legiala-  When  we  consider  the  number  of  offices  which 
tor  as  naturalist,  though  less  known  in  the  for-  he  held,  and  whose  duties  he  conscientiously 
mer  capacity ;  he  was  always  an  advocate  for  performed,  any  one  of  which,  after  his  death, 
progress  both  in  matters  of  government  and  of  was  considered  sufficient  for  a  man  of  great 
education ;  and,  as  royal  commissary,  ooondl-  talent,  and  some  of  which  could  not  be  filled 
lor  of  the  university,  member  of  the  state  conn-  by  as  competent  a  person,  we  are  able  to  form 
oil,  and  president  of  the  committee  of  the  in-  some  idea  of  the  varied  acquirements,  of  the 
terior,  he  introduced  beneficial  changes  in  tiie  nnceasiDg  industry,  of  the  wonderful  memory, 
municipal  and  provincial  laws,  and  in  public  and  of  the  transcendent  ability  of  Ouvier. 
instruction.  His  language,  both  written  and  There  never  has  been  a  man,  before  or  since 
spoken,  was  clear,  forcible,  precise,  animated,  his  day,  who  combined  so  many  faculties  of  the 
and  frequently  rising  to  the  hi^est  eloquence,  highest  order  of  development  for  the  advance- 
The  benignity  and  noble  expression  of  his  conn-  ment  of  ^e  natural  sciences ;  his  influence  will 
tenance  was  remarkable.  In  private,  he  was  be  felt  through  all  time,  and  in  all  lands  where 
kind,  affable,  and  ready  to  communicate  infor-  natnre  is  stumed  either  for  pleasure  or  instruc- 
mation ;  his  manners,  though  dignified  and  tion ;  his  example  will  be  for  ever  looked  up  to 
sometimes  stately  in  company,  were  always  as  one  of  Uie  most  striking  in  the  annals  of  hia- 
courteous ;  he  was  v6ry  fond  of  the  society  of  tory,  of  entire  devotion  to  lofty  principle,  dis- 
young  persons  and  females.  He  had  the  great-  interested  labor  for  the  advancement  of  knowl- 
est  love  for  order  and  regularity,  without  which  edge,  and  constant  endeavor  to  promote  the 
he  never  could  have  accompli^ed  his  manifold  interests  of  his  country.  By  universal  consent, 
duties ;  he  rarely  allowed  himself  to  be  dis-  he  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  of  men,  most 
turbed  during  the  hours  he  invariably  set  aside  brilliant  of  writers,  sonndest  of  thinkers,  most 
for  study,  but  during  his  hours  of  audience  he  far-sighted  of  philosophers,  purest  of  statesmen, 
was  accessible  to  everybody.  He  generally  and  uie  greatest  naturalist  of  modem  times, 
rose  at  7.  and  made  his  preparations  for  the  — FsftDfisio,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  at 
day's  work  till  10,  when  he  breakfasted ;  then  Montb^liard,  June  28, 1778,  died  in  Strasbourg, 
came  the  routine  of  his  daily  occupation  at  the  July  24, 1886.  With  a  strons  love  for  tlie  sci- 
council,  in  the  jardin^  in  his  library,  until  din-  enoe  of  medumics,  he  abandoned  his  college 
ner,  at  which  occurred  the  happiest  reunions  studies,  and  beosme  the  apprentice  of  a  dodk- 
of  his  family  and  intimate  friends.  Always  maker;  and  would  doubtless  have  been  an emi- 
busy  himself,  he  never  suffered  any  one  about  nent  mechanician,  had  not  his  invitation  to  Pa- 
him  to  be  idle ;  after  the  fatigue  of  a  well-spent  risin  1797  by  his  brother,  who  then  had  become 
day,  it  was  his  delight  to  enter  into  converssp  fiunous,  opened  his  eyes  to  a  new  world  of  nat- 
tion,  or,  throwing  himself  on  a  sofa,  to  hide  his  nral  science*    He  was  employed  by  his  brother 
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in  prexMuiDg  the  descriptive  oatalogae  of  the  draws  the  line  hetween  the  intelligence  of  man 
skeletons  in  the  collection  of  comparative  anat-  and  that  of  animals.  He  first  showed  that  do- 
omy  at  the  jardin  detpkmtes;  this  was  the  he-  mesticity  in  animals  depends  on  tibeir  sooiahili- 
ginning  of  his  work  on  the  teeth  of  mammals,  ty,  heing  not  a  change  hat  a  development  of 
pabHshed  in  1825,  which  led  to  many  impor-  their  natural  condition.  Man  found  animals 
tant  dianges  in  the  natural  arrangement  of  this  living  in  society,  and  he  made  such  domestic; 
dasB,  especially  in  the  subdivision  into  genera,  we  may  tame  the  solitary  and  fierce  bear,  lion, 
most  of  which  are  now  adopted  in  zoology.  In  and  tiger,  but  we  cannot  domesticate  them. 
1804s  he  assumed  the  direction  of  the  menage*  This  view  is  capable  of  useful  application  in  in- 
rie  at  thefordin  de$  plantes,  a  situation  which  creasing  the  number  of  domestic  species  for  ag- 
enabled  him  to  study  the  habits^,  instincts,  and  ricultunil  and  industrial  purposes.  F.  Ouvier, 
intelligence  of  animals;  the  results  of  his  re-  in  1810,  was  nominated  inspector  of  the  acad- 
aearches  are  given  in  his  Butoire  naiureUe  des  emy  of  Paris,  and  in  1831  inspector-general  of 
fiMimi»»/3re«,  published  in  1818-^87.  Geoffiroy  the  univernty.  He  devoted  himself  to  these 
StwHilaire  was  associated  with  him  in  this  work,  new  duties  with  the  same  zeal  and  conscien- 
of  which  70  lUfraUons  in  folio  appeared,  de*  tiousness  which  characterised  his  former  labors, 
seribing  in  a  simple,  charming,  and  elegant  and  was  a  firm  advocate  for  the  introduction  of 
style  more  than  600  animals  under  his  charge,  the  study  of  natural  histoiy  into  schools  and 
with  anecdotes  illustrating  their  habits  and  in*  colleges  by  text  books  shorn  of  learned  techni- 
tdUgenoe.  Many  of  the  separate  papers  were  caHties,  and  graduated  according  to  the  educa- 
first  printed  in  the  AnnaUi  du  mtmum  d'hit'  tional  standing  of  the  classes..  His  character 
taire  naiureUe,  While  Descartes  and  Bu£R>n  was  amiable,  his  deportment  unassuming,  his 
denied  all  intelligence  to  animals,  not  perceiv-  speech  and  acts  displaying  a  truthfulness  and 
ing  the  limit  between  the  human  intellect  and  gentleness  which  won  tiie  love  and  confidence 
thelowerintelligenceof  other  mammals — ^while  of  all;  he  never  thought  of  his  own  fame,  but 
Condtilao  and  Geoige  Leroy,  on  the  contrary,  was  keenly  sensitive  for  that  of  his  brother,  for 
aoeoided  to  animals  even  the  highest  intellect-  whom  he  ever  felt  the  most  devoted  friendship. 
ual  operations,  confounding  instinct  with  Intel-  In  1827  he  was  elected  professor  of  comparative 
ligenoe — ^Fr^^nc  Ouvier  drew  the  line  between  physiology  at  the  jardin  deg  planter  a  chair 
t£d  intelligence  of  different  orders,  tracing  it  created  for  him  by  the  minister  of  public  in- 
from  the  lowest  rodents  through  ruminants,  struction.  While  on  a  tour,  for  the  annual  in- 
paehyderms,  and  caraivora,to  the  quadrumana.  spection  of  the  colleges  required  by  his  office, 
He  found  the  greatest  intelligence  in  the  orang  and  when  about  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures 
outang,  but  this  decreased  as  the  animal  grew  on  natural  history,  he  was  seized  with  paralysis 
older,  the  dodlity^  intelliflenoe,  and  cunning  of  at  Strasbourg,  of  which  he  died.  There  is  a  strik- 
the  young  being  replaced  in  the  adult  by  the  ing  similarity  between  his  death  and  that  of  his 
intractabuity  and  stupidity  of  a  disgusting  brute,  brother ;  both,  so  intimately  united  in  life,  died 
Taking  the  beaver  and  the  dog  for  examples,  of  the  same  disease,  at  the  same  age,  under 
he  showed  the  difference  between  instinct  and  similar  circumstances,  with  the  same  serenity 
intelligence.  The  beaver,  a  rodent,  of  an  order  of  mind  and  intrepidity  of  soul.  His  last  words 
which  manifests  the  least  intelligence,  builds  its  were :  "Let  my  son  place  upon  my  tomb  this  in- 
dam  and  habitation  in  a  most  remarkable  man*  soription :  *  Frld^ric  Ouvier,  brother  of  Georges 
ner;  but  young  animals,  removed  firom  their  pa-  Ouvier,"'  showing  that  even  in  his  last  mo- 
rents  and  placed  in  comfortable  houses,  have  yet  ments  love  and  admiration  for  his  deceased 
shown  tiie  same  disposition  to  build,  impelled  brother  predominated  in  his  mind.  Beside  the 
by  a  blind  internal  power,  instinct,  as  distin-  2  great  works  above  mentioned,  and  many  me- 
gnished  from  intelligence.  Instinct  acts  of  ne-  moirs  in  the  AnnaUi  du  museum  d'hUtoire  no' 
ceastty,  invariably  in  the  same  manner,  without  twrelle,  Fr^d^rio  Ouvier  wrote  numerous  arti- 
adaptation  to  circumstances,  without  education,  des  in  the  Dietiannaire  des  mences  natureU^ 
and  for  a  sin^e  limited  purpose ;  thus  the  bear  and  Vhistcire  de9  cetaeSs^  in  the  SuiUi  d  Buf- 
ver  builds  his  dam.  Inteltigence,  on  the  con-  fon^  in  1886.  His  name  was  Georges  Fr6d4rio, 
trary,  chooses  its  means,  modifies  its  acts  at  though  the  first  name  was  never  applied  to 
wiU,  learns  from  experience,  and  follows  no  ir-  him,  that  being  always  given  to  his  more  cele- 
resistible  impulse;  the  dog  and  the  horse  un-  brated  brother. 

derstand  and  obey  their   master   because  it  OUXHAVEN,  a  town  with  a  fine  harbor  at 

pleases  them  so  to  do,  but  they  may  disobey  il  the  month  of  the  river  Elbe  in  Germany,  on  its 

they  choose,  and  may  apply  their  acquired  left  bank,  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Hamburg, 

knowledge  to  a  great  variety  of  purposes.  With  district  of  Ritzebtlttel,  about  58  m.  from  the 

this  nnderstanding  of  the  two  forces,  the  actions  city  of  Hamburg ;  pop.  1,600.    It  contains  sea 

of  animals  can  never  be  placed  above  the  in-  baths,  founded  in  1815 ;  a  beacon  tower  of  fine 

telligent  acts  of  man«  Animals  receive  impres-  construction,  and  a  well  regulated  pilot  estab- 

sicMis,  remember  them,  associate  tiiem  togetber,  lishment,  which  has  superseded  the  use  of  the 

and  draw  from  them  conclusions  which  influ-  Heligoland  fishermen  for  the  piloting  of  vessels 

ence  tiieir  oondnot;  but  man  alone,  according  into  the  Elbe  river.    It  seems  to  be  destined  to 

to  him,  reflects  upon  his  own  sensations,  expe-  become  for  Hamburg  what  Bremerhaven  is  for 

rience,  and  thonght&    This  power  of  reflection  Bremeur— a  harbor  for  sea-going  vessels  of  large 
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tonnage,  of  which  100  at  present  may  be  safely  example  of  any  one  of  them  selling  for  more 
accommodated,  but  far  more  in  case  of  emer-  than  80  florins,  or  about  |12.  England  seems 
genoy.  Its  nse  will  increase  if  the  Elbe  should  to  have  been  the  first  to  appreciate  their  merits, 
continne  to  lose  its  depth,  as  it  has  been  doing  for  shortly  after  this  time  the  demands  of  En^- 
for  80  years  past.  In  1849  and  1850  a  portion  lish  coUectors  caused  a  considerable  rise  in  their 
of  the  German  navy  was  stationed  here,  and  had  value ;  and  Horace  Walpole,  in  a  letter  written 
a  contest  with  the  Danish  navy,  resulting  in  the  in  1774,  mentions  with  astonishment  that  a  pic- 
breaking  up  of  the  Danish  blodsade.  tnre  by  Cuvp  had  just  been  sold  for  £290. 

CUYABA,  or  Cuiaba.  I.  The  capital,  since  Within  the  last  80  years  they  have  frequently 
1820,  of  the  Brazilian  province  of  Matto  Grosso,  brought  from  1,000  to  1,600  guineas,  and  are  to 
lat.  16^  26'  S.,  long.  56^  W.,  near  Ouyaba  river;  be  found  in  great  numbers  in  private  and  publio 
pop.  about  15,000.  Itisirregalarlybuilt,and  the  galleries  in  England.  The  range  of  subjects 
honses  are  mostly  constructed  ofearth  or  clay.  It  which  Ouyp  attempted  was  extensive.  He 
contains  several  churches,  an  imperial  hospital,  painted  scenes  on  the  Haas  river,  in  the  neigh- 
a  lazaretto,  and  various  educational  institutions,  borhood  of  Dort,  with  herds  of  cattle  and  horse- 
is  the  seat  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Hat-  men,  cavalry  skirmishes,  horse  Mrs,  sea  pieces, 
to  Grosso,  and  the  centre  of  an  important  gold-  moonlights,  winter  scenes,  and  interiors,  aU  of 
mining  district.  II.  A  river  of  Brazil,  which  which  show  a  high  degree  of  excellence.  Some 
rises  in  the  district  of  Diamantino,  among  the  of  his  drawings,  heightened  by  water  colors,  are 
Farecis  mountains,  in  lat.  18^  12'  8.,  and  flows  gems  of  art.  His  best  pictures  are  his  landscapes, 
with  a  circuitous  course,  but  in  a  generd  soutih-  to  attain  perfection  in  which  he  was  accustomed 
erly  direction,  until  it  joins  the  Porrudos,  or  to  make  studies  in  the  open  air  at  all  hours  of 
San  Louren^o,  on  its  rignt  bank,  in  lat.  17^  20'  the  day.  Dr.  Waagen  has  summed  up  his  artistic 
S.,  lonff.  56°  40'  W.  It  forms  an  important  qualities  as  follows :  "  In  loftiness  of  conception, 
channel  of  communication,  and  is  of  especial  ad-  knowledge  of  atrial  perspective,  with  the  great- 
vantage  to  the  town  of  Ouyaba,  although  for  60  est  glow  and  warmth  of  serene  atmosphere,  Ouyp 
miles  below  that  place  its  current  is  extremely  stands  unrivalled,  and  may  justly  be  called  the 
rapid  and  headlong.  Above  the  town  it  is  navi-  Dutch  Claude.  In  the  ifnpa$tOy  the  breadth  and 
gated  by  canoes,  but  the  course  of  the  river  is  freedom  of  execution,  he  greatly  resembles  Rem- 
here  much  broken  by  rapids.  brandt'*    Unlike  most  other  Dutch  painters, 

CUYAHOGA,  a  N,  E.  co.  of  Ohio,  bordering  he  did  not  finish  his  pictures  very  elaborately, 

on  Lake  Erie,  and  intersected  by  Cuyahoga  riv-  but  strove  to  impress  them  with  the  stamp  of 

er,  fi-om  which  it  is  named ;  area,  426  sq.  m. ;  intellectual  rather  than  of  manual  labor, 
pop.  in  1850, 48,099.    The  surface  is  level,  and       OUZOO,  a  central  department  of  Peru,  lying 

the  sou  fertile.  In  1850  the  productions  amount-  chiefiy  between  lat.  18  and  15**  S.,  and  long, 

ed  to  222,915  lbs.  of  wool,  841,948  of  butter,  70''  and  78°  W.,  comprehending  all  the  region 

87,560  tons  of  hay,  862,102  bushels  of  com,  drained  by  the  affluents  of  the  Pucomayo  and  the 

and  198,182  of  oats.     Sandstone  is  abundant  upper  course  of  the  Apurimac,  and  divided  into 

in  this  county,  and  is  much  used  for  grind-  11  provinces ;  area,  about  45,000  sq.  m. ;  pop. 

stones  and  for  building.    The  principal  internal  about  850,000,  the  majority  of  whom  are  Indians, 

improvements  are  a  canal  and  6  railroads,  con-  The  department  abounds  in  mines,  which,  how- 

nectyig  Cleveland,  the  capital,  with  Erie,  Cin-  ever,  are  not  efficiently  worked.  The  principal 

oinnati,  Toledo,  Columbus,  ZanesviUe,  Toungs-  objects  of  trade  are  woollen  and  other  goods,  and 

town,  and  Pittsburg.  leatiier  manufactured  by  the  inhabitants.^— The 

CUYAHOGA,  a  river  of  Ohio,  rising  in  the  capital,  Cuzoo,  is  situated  in  a  valley  about 

N.  E.  part  of  the  state,  and  emptying  into  Lake  11,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  between 

Erie  at  Cleveland.    At  a  place  called  Cuyahoga  the  rivers  Apurimac  and  Umbamba,  lat.  IS*" 

Falls,  in  Summit  co.,  it  descends  200  feet  in  about  80'  55"  S.,  long.  72**  4'  10"  W. ;  pop.  60,000,  of 

2i  miles.    Its  course  is  very  circuitous,  and  it  whom  about  15,000  are  Indians,  distingnlBhed 

affords  good  water  power.  for  their  industry.    It  is  the  seat  of  the  pro- 

CUYP,  or  KuTP,  Albebt,  a  Dutch  painter,  vinoial  authorities  and  of  a  bishop,  contains  a 

bom  at  Dort  in  1606,  died  after  1672.    His  fine  cathedral,  several  convents,  a  university, 

father,  Jacob  Gerritse  Ouyp,  a  painter  of  land-  2  colleges,  a  mint,  and  trades  in  ivory,  iron, 

scapes  and  animals,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  timber,  and  in  the  local  manufactures,  consist- 

the  academy  of  St.  Luke  in  Dort,  was  his  first  ing  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  leather,  in- 

and  probably  his  only  master.   A  strict  Calvin-  genious  embroideries  and  carved  farniture,  &c 

ist  and  devoted  to  his  art,  he  passed  the  greater  According  to  the  national  tradition  it  is  the 

part  of  his  time  at  a  small  country  seat  near  most  ancient  city  of  Peru,  and  the  source  of 

Dort,  where  his  room,  the  walls  of  which  are  Peruvian  civilization  is  traced  to  the  valley  of 

covered  with  designs  for  which  he  rarely  re-  Ouzco.    In  ancient  times  it  was  the  royal  resi- 

ceived  orders,  is  still  shown  to  visitors.    There  dence,  adorned  with  spacious  dwelling's  of  the 

is  even  no  record^  his  deatii,  although,  as  ap-  great  nobility ;  it  was  called  the  holy  city ;  the 

pears  from  a  list  of  the  burghers  of  Dort^  he  was  festivals  of  religion  were  celebrated  there,  and 

living  in  1672.    His  pictures  were  singxdarly  it  contained  a  temple  of  the  snn  (parts  of  which 

neglected  for  many  years  after  his  death,  and  are  stiU  to  be  seen),  richly  adorned  with  gold 

it  is  said  that  down  to  the  year  1750  there  is  no  and  silver,  to  which  pilgrims  resorted  from  the 
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tothest  borders  of  the  empire,  and  wbioh  was  dose  vessel  together  with  potash  or  carbonate 
the  most  magnifioent  strnctare  in  the  new  of  potash.  The  gas  as  it  is  produced  combines 
world.  Befflde  the  temple,  there  were  from  800  with  the  potassimn  to  form  a  cyanide.  Cjano- 
to  4M  inferior  places  of  worship,  and  the  pil-  gen  is  a  colorless  gas  of  specific  grayityll.85, 
grimage  to  this  Pernyian  Mecca  was  as  binding  possessing  a  strong  pungent  odor  similar  to  that 
upon  the  Indian  noble  as  that  in  the  East  upon  of  the  kernels  of  peach  stones  or  of  prusslc 
the  Moslem.  Toward  the  N.  it  was  defended  (hydrocyanic)  acid.  It  is  inflammable,  burning 
by  a  spur  of  the  great  Cordillera,  on  which  rose  with  a  blue  and  purple  colored  flame,  and  pass- 
a  strong  fortress,  a  stupendous  specimen  of  ing  into  carbonic  add  gas  and  nitrogen.  By 
Cydopean  architecture,  the  ruins  of  which  are  the  cold  of  — ^22^  F.  or  the  pressure  of  8.6  atmo- 
still  yisible.  Twenty  thousand  men  are  said  to  spheres  it  may  be  liquefied,  forming  a  thin  color- 
have  been  employed  on  this  structure,  and  50  less  fluid.  It  is  absorbed  oy  water,  but  is  soon 
Years  consumed  in  building  it.  In  1682  Ata-  decomposed  in  this  condition,  and  forms  com*' 
huallpa's  generals  took  possession  of  the  famous  pounds  with  the  water  possessing  add  reaction, 
city,  and  in  the  following  year  (probably  on  beside  many  others  of  the  different  elements  vari- 
Koy.  15)  Pizarro  made  his  entrance  into  the  ously  combined.  Exposed  to  a  high  temperature, 
Pernyian  capital  The  population  of  the  city  the  gas  is  not  decomposed;  but  mixed  with  2 
was  oomput^  at  that  time  by  one  of  the  Span-  volumes  of  oxygen,  it  explodes  violently  at  a  red 
ish  conquerors  at  200,0005.  and  that  of  the  sub-  heat,  or  by  the  electric  spark,  separatinginto  car- 
urbs  at  as  many  more ;  but  although  this  esti-  bonic  acid  and  nitrogen.  The  properties  of  cyan- 
mate  is  probably  exaggerated,  all  accounts  agree  ogen  in  relation  to  other  bodies  are  analogous  to 
in  Uie  remarkable  prosperity  and  beauty  of  the  those  of  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine.  It  forms 
citjj  which  surpassed  all  that  the  Spaniards  had  an  acid  with  hyorogen  (hydrocyanic  add),  and 
yet  seen  in  the  new  world.  Subsequently  the  binary  compounds  with  the  metals,  cyanides,  or 
neighborhood  of  Cuzco  frequently  became  the  cyanurets,  which  readily  combine  among  them- 
theatre  of  chivalrous  combats  between  the  Span-  selves  or  with  the  chlorides  and  sulphurets. 
iards  and  the  incas,  which,  according  to  Pres-  forming  double  cyanurets,  chlorocyanurets,  and 
cott,  ^'  wanted  only  the  song  of  the  minstrel  to  sulphocyanurets.  With  oxygen  cyanogen  unites 
throw  around  it  a  glory  like  that  which  rested  to  form  several  adds,  as  cyanic  acid,  CyO,HO ; 
on  the  last  days  of  the  Moslems  of  Spain."  The  fulminic  add,  Cyi  Oi  2H0 ;  and  cyanuric  add, 
rapacity  of  the  Spanish  conquerors  soon  stripped  Cya  Ot  8  HO.  The  first  is  a  volatile  colorless 
Cuzco  of  its  andent  splendor ;  but  the  appear-  fluid,  with  the  odor  of  acetic  acid.  Its  salts  are 
ance  of  the  dty  and  the  structure  of  the  houses  cyanates. 

still  recall  the  glorious  era  of  the  incas,  and  the  CYANOMETER,  an  instrument  invented  by 

remarkable  highway  which  led  over  the  moun-  Saussure  for  measuring  the  intensity  of  the  tint 

tains  frt>m  Cuzco  to  the  northern  part  of  Pern  of  the  atmosphere.    (See  Mbteorologt.) 

Is  still  in  existence,  and  is  called  the  incas^  road.  C Y AXARES  I.  and  II.    See  Media. 

Cuzco,  along  with  the  rest  of  Peru,  proclaimed  CYBELE,  or  Bhea.,  a  Greek  and  Boman  di- 

its  independence  of  Spain  in  1821.    On  Aug.  vinity,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  daughter 

9,  1886,  a  victory  was  achieved  there  by  the  of  CobIus  and  Terra,  the  wife  of  Saturn,  and 

Bolivian  Qen,  Santa  Cmz  over  Gamarra^  the  the  mother  of  all  the  other  gods  and  goddesses, 

commander  of  the  Peruvian  forces. — SeeBivero  Saturn  insisting  on  devouring   his  children, 

and  Tschudi,  Antigueda  des  Feruanes  fVienna^  ^e  goddess  mother,  when  she  found  herself 

1852) ;  P.  de  Carmoy,  I^Ariquipa  a  Cuzco^  pregnant  with  Jupiter,  proceeded,  according  to 

9ouoenir9  de  voyage  dans  VAmerique  du  Bud  the  advice  of  her  parents,  to  Lyctus  in  Crete, 

^aris,  Eevtie  corUemporame,  1857);  Prescott^s  where  she  gave  birth  to  her  son.     The  mo- 

^*  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru^^  (Boston,  ment  the  innint  was  born,  certain  pious  youths 

1847) ;   and  Markham's  **  Cuzco  and  Lima,"  of  the  neighborhood  assembled  round  him  with 

with  plates  (London,  1866).  dashing  arms  and  loud  sounding  instruments  of 

CYANOGEIT  (Gr.  xvavosy  blue,  and  yrwatf,  music,  and  drowned  the  diild^s  cries,  while  his 

to  produoe),  a  principid  ingredient  in  Prus-  crafty  mother  hied  away  to  offer  a  stone  wrap- 

sian  blue,  is  a  compound  g^  consisting  of  2  ped  up  like  a  child  to  her  husband  as  a  substi- 

atoms  of  carbon  and  one  of  nitrogen,  and  is  tute  for  the  babe.  The  stratagem  was  successful, 

properly  designated  as  a  bicarburet  of  nitrogen,  and  Saturn  swallowed  the  stone.    The  infant 

the  chemical  equivalent  of  which  is  26.  It  is  of  in  the  meanwhile  was  nursed  by  beautiful  shop- 

particular  interest,  beingthefirst  instance  known  herd  youths,  whom  Oybele  rewarded  for  their 

of  a  compound  body  performing  the  part  of  an  devotion  by  initiating  them  into  the  mysteries 

element  in  its  combmations.    It  was  discovered  of  her  worship,  ana  appointiDg  them  to  be 

by  Gay-Lnssao  in  1815,  and  may  be  obtained  by  priests  and  ministers  at  her  altars.    According 

decomposing  the  cvanide  mercury  in  a  small  to  this  myth,  then,  Crete  was  the  original  seat 

glass  retort  by  the  heat  of  a  spirit  lamp.    The  of  Cybele^s  worship.    That  worship,  wherever 

mercury  sublimes,  and  the  gas  passes  over ;  a  dark  established,  was  of  the  same  Bacchanalian  char^ 

colored  substance  like  charcod  remains  in  the  acter.  Her  priests  in  Phrygia  were  called  cory- 

retort^  which  appears  to  haye  the  same  compo-  bantes ;  in  Crete,  curetes ;  at  Bome,  galli ;  but 

sition  as  tibe  gas.    It  may  also  be  obtained  by  everywhere  they  must  be  both  youths  and 

heating  nitrogenous  bodies,  as  woollen  rags,  in  a  eunuchs ;  everywhere  they  must  cease  to  be 
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men  ere  they  could  be  ministers  of  Oybele.  of  which  the  same  day  of  the  week  M\b  again 

Though  the  worship  of  this  goddess  had  pre-  upon  the  same  day  of  the  year.    The  lunar 

vailed  from  very  early  times  in  Greece  and  AsUi  oyde  is  a  period  of  19  years,  at  the  end  of  which 

whA  it  may  be  traced  under  various  names,  in  the  new  moon  occurs  again  on  the  same  day  of 

various  countries^  yet  it  was  not  introduced  at  the  month. 

Rome  till  the  penod  of  the  second  Panic  war.  OYCLOID,  the  curve  traced  by  a  point  in  the 
Then  it  was  that  the  ima^  of  Cybele  or  Rhea  was  eircumference  of  a  circle,  rolling  on  a  straight 
brought  from  Pesrinus,  m  GalaUa,  that  a  temple  line.  Next  to  the  conic  sections,  the  cycloid  is 
was  raised  to  her  on  the  Palatine  hill,  and  that  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  of 
the  festival  of  the  liegalesia  was  instituted  in  curves.  It  is  the  curve  in  which  a  falling  body 
her  honor  by  the  Roman  matrons.  In  works  will  reach  the  bottom  in  the  same  time  from 
of  art  Gybele  is  nsuaUy  represented  seated  on  whatever  height  it  may  start ;  it  is  the  onrve  in 
a  throne  with  a  mural  crown  on  her  head,  from  which  a  body  will  descend  from  one  point  to 
which  a  veil  is  suspended.  Lions  are  frequently  another  in  the  least  time ;  and  it  possesses  other 
seen  crouching  on  the  right  and  left  of  ^e  remarkable  properties, 
throne,  and  occasionally  she  appears  riding  in  OYGLOIDS,  an  order  of  bony  fishes,  estab- 
a  chariot  drawn  by  lions.  lished  by  Agassiz,  comprising  those  with  soft 
0  Y0LAD£8  (Gr.  xvicXor,  a  circle),  a  group  of  circular  scales,  like  the  salmon,  cod,  and  herring, 
nearly  60  small  islands  in  the  Grecian  archipela-  CYCLONE,  a  storm  of  wind  which  moves  in 
go  or  iBgiean  sea,  K  of  Candia,  forming  one  of  immense  whirls,  and  at  the  same  time  sweeps 
the  10  nomes  or  districts  of  modern  Greece ;  area,  onward  over  the  surface.  Cydones  are  usually 
1,216  sq.  UL ;  pop.  in  1865, 189,887.  The  ancient  200  to  800  m.  in  diameter,  sometimes  more  than 
Greeks  gave  this  name  to  these  islands  in  the  1,000  m.  Their  central  point  is  calm,  and  this 
belief  that  they  formed  a  circle  around  the  holy  moves  forward  from  2  to  40  m.  per  hour.  These 
island  of  Delos,  while  all  the  other  islands  with-  storms  originate  outside  the  equatorial  belt  be- 
in  the  same  sea  were  called  Sporades.  or  scat-  tween  the  tropics,  and  move  toward  the  poles, 
tered  islands,  from  their  being  scattered  in  every  In  the  southern  hendsphere  the  rotation  is  m  the 
direction.  In  fact,  these  islands  form  8  distinct,  same  direction  with  the  lumds  of  a  watch  placed 
neariv  straight  and  parallel  lines  running  from  with  ^e  face  upward;  in  the  northern,  the  di« 
N.  W.  to  S.  E.,  of  which  the  first,  comprising  rection  is  reversed.  (See  Hubbioahs.) 
Zea  (anc.  Oeos),  Thermia  (Cythnns),  Serpho  CYCLOP JSDIA,  or  Enotolop.sdia  (Gr.  kv 

iSeriphus),  Siphanto  (Siphnus),  and  Polycandro  xXor,  a  circle,  and  nxudcia,  education),  originallv 
Pholegandros),  seem  to  have  in  antediluvian  the  cycle  of  the  7  liberal  arts  and  sciences  which 
times  formed  one  mountain  chain,  connected  with  oonstituted.  with  the  ancients,  the  course  of 
the  mountiuns  of  Attica  on  the  N.,  and  by  the  education  for  the  higher  class  of  citizens,  viz. : 
island  Melos  with  the  western  mountains  of  Can-  grammar,  arithmetic,  geometry,  music,  astron- 
dia  on  the  S.;  the  2d,  comprising  Andro(Andros),  omy,  dialectics,  and  rnetoric  Thus  Quintalian 
Tino  (Tenos),  Myoono  (Myconus),  Naxia  (Nazos\  mentions  it  as  the  orb  or  Ml  drde  of  learning : 
Amorgo  ( Amorgus),  and  Stampalia  (Astypalfloa),  OrbU  Ula  doctrines  quam  Graei  ryxiMcXofrat- 
another  mountain  chdn  connected  with  that  of  drtov  vocant  It  commonly  designates  a  sum* 
EuboBa  and  the  S.W.  promontory  of  Asia  Mior;  marv  of  human  knowledge,  dtber  in  one  or 
the  8d,  lying  between  the  Ist  and  2d,  and  com-  in  all  departments,  arran^  either  systemat- 
prising  Chiura  (Gyarus),  Syra  (Syros),  Paro  ically  according  to  the  logical  connection  of 
rParos),  Antiparo  (Antiparosl  ifio  (los),  and  topics,  or  lexicographically  according  to  the 
Santorin  (Thera),  may  have  had  a  connection  alphabetical  succession  of  terms ;  and  is  there- 
with the  E.  end  of  Candia.  However  this  may  fore  distinguidhed  as  either  general  or  qiedsl, 
be,  they  have  the  same  formation,  climate,  and  systematic  or  alphabetical.  Speunppus,  the 
products,  and  even  the  same  history,  with  the  nephew  and  disciple  of  Plato,  is  usually  account- 
regions  of  these  continental  chains.  Santorin  ed  to  have  written  the  first  cydopndic  work, 
is  still,  what  several  of  the  other  islands  once  under  the  title  of  Aii^oyot  r^^p  mpi  nfy  Uprwut- 
may  have  been,  a  volcanic  island  of  very  re-  rvtav'O/iMCDv,  which  has  not  been  preserved.  The 
markable  phenomena.  Paro  and  Antiparo  are  work  of  Aristotle  on  the  sciences  (IIcpi  Eirurn;* 
renowned  for  their  stalactite  caves.  These  ijmp),  the  lost  books  of  Yarro  entitled  Serum 
islands,  once  subject  to  Athens,  and  the  basis  &imanarum  et  Divinarum  AfUiquitates^  and 
of  its  maritime  power,  were  among  the  first  the  EUtoria  Ndturalu  of  Pliny,  approached  to 
to  shake  off  the  Turkish  yoke.  The  merchant  the  character  of  cyclopedias.  Ilie  last  is  a  vast 
navy  of  the  Cyclades  in  1855  consisted  of  1,885  compilation,  treating,  as  Pliny  says  in  his  pre- 
vessela,  tonnage  156,148.  Silk  is  raised  in  face,  of  20,000  matters  of  importance,  drawn 
the  islands  of  Andro  and  Tino,  the  former  from  about  2,000  volumes.  Astronomy,  mathe- 
producing,  in  1856,  250,000  lbs.,  and  the  hit-  matics,  natural  philosophy,  botany,  minerslogy, 
ter  60,()00  lbs.  Syra,  the  capital,  is  a  great  medical  science,  arts,  agriculture,  all  canie  with- 
emporium  of  the  Levantine  and  Mediterranean  in  the  compass  of  his  researches.  His  work 
trade.  has  the  merit  of  showins  the  progress  which 
CYCLE  (Gr.  m/xXor,  a  circle),  any  period  of  science  and  tiie  arts  had  made  down  to  the 
regularly  recurring  events.  Thus  28  years  is  time  at  which  he  wrote.  The  collections  of  Sto- 
called  a  solar  cycle,  being  a  period  at  the  end  bens,  Suidas,  and  especially  of  MardanusCapel- 
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la  (about  A.  D.  480),  and  of  Isidoras  Hispalensis  and  5  on  history,  chronology,  and  miaoellaneotifl 
(abbnt  A.  D.  686),  may  also  he  regarded  as  works  topics.  This  work  was  held  in  high  estimation 
of  the  same  character.  The  Satyra  of  Oapella  is  till  the  dose  of  that  century.  Leihnitz  mentions 
a  conftased  exposition  of  the  7  liberal  arts,  and  it,  in  the  early  part  of  the  next,  in  respectful 
the  OrigtMB  of  Isidoras  fhrnishes  a  complete  terms,  accompanied  with  an  earnest  wish  that 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  mental  caltnre  at  the  some  of  the  learned  woald  either  join  in  remod- 
epoeh  of  its  publication.  Oyclopedias  were  not  elling  and  improving  it,  or  in  composing  an  en- 
uncommon  in  the  middle  ages,  under  the  title  of  tirely  new  work  of  the  same  kind.  The  observa- 
8wmm9  and  Specula,  One  of  the  most  cele-  tions  of  this  illustrious  philosopher  show  that  he 
brated  of  these  is  the  Speculum  JBtstorialA,  Ndtu^  had  reflected  much  on  the  objects  of  such  an  un« 
rale^  et  Dwitrinale^  by  the  inde&tigable  Domini-  dertaking,  and  that  he  considered  a  cydopaddia 
can,yincentof  BeauTHi8(VincentinsBellovacen-  as  a  species  of  publication  calculated  to  be  emi- 
cis,  died  in  1264),  to  which  a  Speculum  Morale^  nently  useful  to  mankind.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
by  an  unknown  author,  was  afterward  added.  17th  century  appeared  also  the  De  Dtgnitate  et 
This  repository  of  scholastic  science,  consisting  Augmentii  Seimtiarum  (1605),  and  the  N(fvum 
mostly  of  extracts  from  the  works  of  writers  oif  Organum  SeienticMttm  (1620),  of  Lord  Bacon ; 
the  time,  is  particularly  valnable  for  the  light  works  not,  indeed,  voluminous,  but  rich  in 
which  it  sheds  on  the  literary  history  of  that  pe-  deep  and  acute  thinking,  and  in  which  he  laid 
riod.  The  first  edition  was  published  at  Stras-  the  foundation  of  a  logical  arrangement  of  the 
bourg  (7  vols.  foL,  1476-^6),  and  the  last  at  sciences.  After  his  time  appeared  a  multitude 
Douay  (4  vols,  fol.,  1624).  Of  medieval  partic-  of  cydopsBdias,  dedgned  for  the  instruction  of 
alar  cyclopssdias,  or  complete  treatises  on  spe-  the  young  and  uninformed.  Such  were  the 
cial  subjects,  the  Summa  Theologim  of  Thomas  Sdenee  d^  peraonnee  de  la  eour^  de  Vepee,  et 
Aquinas  is  an  eminent  example.  Alfarabius,  de  la  robe^  by  Chevigny  (5th  ed.  by  Limiers, 
one  of  the  great  lights  of  the  Bagdad  school,  4  vols^  Amsterdam,  1717) ;  and  the  FeraLUnHh 
enriched  the  10th  century  with  a  cyclopse*  rum  </u9«/ii/ittm^  by  Wagenseil  (5  vols.,  Altdorf^ 
dla,  which,  on  account  of  a  systematic  subdi-  1695).  Treatises,  also,  written  with  the  object 
vision  of  the  various  branches  of  knowledge,  of  bringing  universal  knowledge  into  systematic 
might  be  justly  compared  to  works  of  the  order  became  more  numerous.  This  was  the  aim 
same  denomination  belonging  to  the  literary  of  the  PoZy^iv^or  of  Morhof  (Lnbeck,  1688),  and 
history  of  later  centuries.  Nothing,  however,  of  the  Coursd'Studes  of  OondilltL<i.  In  Germany, 
is  known  of  this  production  except  the  notice  Sulzer  endeavored  to  show  the  essential  conneo^ 
Casiri  gives  of  it  in  his  Bibliolheea  Ardbico-  tionof  all  branches  of  learning  in  his  JfiTure^ri^ 
Hispana  Escurialeneie,  where  it  is  described  as  hegriffcUler  Wmeneclurflen  (Berlin,  1756) ;  and 
a  work  vhi  icientiaram^  artiumque  lib&ralium,  his  classification  was  adopted  and  improved  by 
synapne  oeeurrit^  una  cum  aeeurata  et  pertpieua  many  succeeding  cyclopeddists,  as  J.  M.  Gesner, 
earum  notitia^  deflnitiane,  dwkione^  methodo,  in  his  Primos  Zinea  leagoges  in  EmdUwnem 
In  the  16th  century  several  works  of  a  cydo-  IFnkenam  ^GOttingen,  1774),  Reimams  (1775), 
padiccharacter  appeared,  such  as  the  ifor^emto  Adelung  (1778),  Reuss  (1788),  Kltigd  (1788), 
PhiUmphiea  of  Reisch  (Freiburg,  1508,  and  Buhle  (1790),  and  Bdsch  (1795).  Eschenburg,  in 
Basel,  1588) ;  the  Cyclopmdia  of  Ringelberg  his  Lehrhw^  der  Wieeenichcrften  (Berlin,  1792), 
(Basel,  1541),  a  small  thick  volume,  consisting  was  the  first  who  attempted  to  construct  a  cy- 
of  concise  treatises  on  grammar,  logic,  and  other  dopsedia  of  the  sciences  accordingto  the  princi- 
branches ;  the  Encycly^adia  eeu  Orbia  Discipli-  pies  of  the  Kantian  philosophy.  His  ideas  were 
narum  Bjnetenum  of  Scalich  (Basel,  1559) ;  elaborated  by  Habel,  ROf,  Strass,  Hefter,  Bur- 
and  the  Idea  Methodicm  et  BretU  EncyehpaduHy  dach,  and  Erauss.  Complete  logical  clasdfica- 
eeu  Aduvnbratio  UniaereUatU.  by  Martini  (Her-  tions  were  made  also  by  Erug,  in  his  Vertwh  einer 
bom,  1606).  These  were  followed  by  Alsted^s  ^etematiecken  EncyUopddie  der  WieeeMchqfUn 
more  elaborate  work,  OureusPMlasophici  Bncg-  (Wittenberg,  1796*  98) ;  by  Schmid,  in  his  AU- 
elopadia  (4  vols.,  Herbom,  1 620 ;  afterward  pub-  genuine  Eneyilopddie  und  Methodohgie der  Wie- 
lished  as  Scientiarum  Omnium  JSncydopadia^  eenachaften  (Jena,  1811);  by  Jflsche,  in  his  Ein- 
at  Herbom  in  1630,  and  at  Lyons  in  1649),  which  leiJbung  tu  einer  ArehitehtanH  der  Wieeenschaf- 
is  commonly  referred  to  as  the  most  cdebrated  ten  (Dorpat,  1816);  by  Eronbnrg,  in  his  Allge- 
of  the  early  cydopffidias.  Its  author,  Johann  meine  Wieeenechq/lelehre  {Berlm^  1825);  by  Gru- 
Heinrich  ^ted,  a  professor  of  philosophy  at  her,  in  the  introductioh  to  the  second  volume  of 
Tf  eissenburg  in  Transylvania^  was  one  of  the  di-  Ersch  and  Gruber^s  EneyJchpddie;  and  by  Kirch- 
vines  who  attended  the  synod  of  Dort.  The  plan  ner,  in  his  Ahademiacke  Propadeutih  (Leipsio, 
of  his  work  is  not  unlike  that  of  Ringelbeig,  but  1842).— Although  the  lexicographic  urangement 
the  subjects  it  embraces  are  more  varied,  and  had  been  anciently  employed  by  8uidas,  it  was 
each  is  more  elaborately  treated.  It  consists  of  but  slowly  brought  into  use  after  the  revival  of 
35  hooka  of  which  the  first  4  contain  an  expla-  learning,  it  was  long  before  the  idea  occurred 
nation  or  the  nature  of  the  various  subjects  dis-  that  it  might  be  used  as  the  basis  of  a  universal 
cussed  in  the  rest.  'Then  follow  successively  repertory  of  human  learning ;  and  atlll  longer 
6  on  philology;  10  on  speculative,  and  4  on  before  it  was  employed  as  the  vehicle  of  general 
practical  philosophy  ;  8  on  theology,  jurispm-  treatises  similar  to  those  of  the  early  systemati- 
denoe^  ana  medicine ;  8  on  the  mechimical  arts ;  cally  arranged  cydopsddic  works.  The  first  lex- 
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iOographic  cyclopiedifis  contdned  notices  only  and  as  the  frait  of  remarkable  researcn  and 

of  celebrated  persons  and  places,  as  the  Dictuh  diligence.    Five  editions  of  it  were  pablbhed 

narium  Proprium  N<nninum  Virorum^  MuU"  within  16  years ;    while  upon  the  continent 

erum,  Poputorum^  Idolorum^  Urbium^  Fluvio-  of  Europe  it  produced  no  less  effect  than  in 

rum,  ManHum^  ^.,  by  Robert  Stepliens  (Paris,  England.    It  was  translated  into  French  and 

1544);  and  the  Dietumarium  MUtorieum  et  Italian,  and  its  plan  was  highly  applauded 

Foeticum,  by  Charles  Stephens  Claris,  1658;  in    the   preliminary  discourse   of   the    great 

enlarged  by  R.  lioyd,  Oxford,  1671,  and  London.  French  Encychpidie,    Its  success  gave  rise  to 

1686).    The   historical  dictionary  of  Moren  a  number  of  similar  works,  mostly  modelled 

J  Lyons,  1678),  and  the  historical  and  critical  after  it    The  first  of  these  was  the  '^New  and 

ictionary  of  Bayle  (Rotterdam,  1697),  were  the  Uniyersal  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences,"  by 

most  important  of  many  biographical  cydopflsdias  John  Barrow  (1  toL  fol.,  London,  1751 ;  sup* 

of  this  period,  the  latter  treating  also  inciaental-  plementary  toI.  added,  1754).    Its  only  recom- 

ly  many  scientific  questions.    Of  larger  compass  mendation,  as  compared  with  its  predecessor, 

and  of  less  thorough  execution  were  the  Lez-  consisted  in  an  enlarged  number  of  articles  on 

icon  UnivertaU  EuU^nco-Oeogrcmhico-Chrono^  mathematical  subjects,  on  the  mechanical  arts, 

logieo-Poetico-Phihlogicum,  by  J.  J.  Hofmann  and  on  na^  afOeiirs ;  to  make  room  for  which, 

(Basel,  1677;  supplement  added,  1688;  newed.  church  history  and  all  scholastic  topics  were 


was  continued  only  into  the  letter  0  in  7  large  8yo.  yoIs^  written,  according  to  the  titie 
yolumes.— The  first  English  cydopadia  was  page,  "  b^  a  sodety  of  gentiemoi,"  and  com- 
the  *' Lexicon  Technicum,  or  an  Uniyersal  Die-  monl] 
tionary  of  the  Arts  and 
Harris  (2  yols.,  London,  1706-^ 
both  the  terms  of  art  and  the  arts  themselyes ;  which  enabled  its  compilers  to  widen  its  range 
but  though  professing  to  be  uniyersal,  it  was  in  in  the  departments  of  geography,  commerce, 
fact  limited  almost  exclusiyely  to  the  mathe*  and  natural  history.  In  1766  was  published  the 
matical  and  the  physical  sciences,  and  hence  was  ^^  Complete  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences," 
fiftr  from  fulfilling  its  intended  purpose.  The  in  8  yole.  fol.,  a  work  compiled  under  the  joint 
**CyclopiBdia"  of  Ephraim  Chambers  (2  hurge  fol.  direction  of  Henry  Croker,  Thomas  Williams, 
yolk,  London,  1728)  was  also  termed  a  general  and  Samuel  Clark ;  the  theolodcal,  phUosophi- 
dictionary  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  was  cal,  and  critical  branches  being  edited  by  the  first; 
the  first  work  in  which  knowledge  was  subdi-  those  of  anatomy,  medicine,  and  chemistry,  by 
yided  under  appropriate  heads,  which  were  the  second ;  and  the  mathematical  by  the  last, 
placed  in  alphabetical  order,  imd  treated  so  as  Notwitiistanding  this  diyision  of  labor,  the  work 
to  exhibit  at  the  same  time  a  complete  account  was  not  marked  eiUier  by  excellence  in  the 
of  the  yarious  branches  and  of  tiieir  connections  respectiye  departments,  or  method  in  their  ar- 
and  dependencies.  "  His  yiew,"  he  says,  "  was  rangement.  In  1746  Dr.  De  Coetlogon  pub- 
to  consider  the  seyeral  matters,  not  only  in  them-  lished  in  London  a  **  Uniyersal  History  of  Arts 
selyes,  but  relatiyely,  or  as  they  respect  each  and  Sciences,"  which  was  largely  composed  of 
other ;  both  to  treat  them  as  so  many  wholes,  complete  treatises  on  distinct  arts  and  sdences, 
and  as  so  many  parts  of  some  greater  whole,  and  may  therefore  haye  suggested  the  plan  of  the 
their  connection  with  which  to  be  pointed  out  "  £ncyolop»dia  Britannica.'*  The  latter  work 
by  reference ;  so  that  by  a  course  of  references  made  its  &*8t  appearance  in  Edinburgh,  in  1771,. 
fronf  generals  to  particulars,  from  premises  to  in  8  quarto  yolumes,  and  was  distinguished  from 
conclusions,  from  cause  to  effect,  and  vicevena^  those  preyiously  published  in  England  less  by 
t.e.,  from  more  to  less  complex,  and  from  less  to  its  execution  than  by  its  more  philosophical 
more,  a  communication  might  be  opened  be-  method.  Instead  of  attempting  to  elucidate 
tween  the  seyeral  parts  of  the  work ;  and  the  the  sciences  by  a  number  of  separate  articles 
seyeral  articles  be  in  some  measure  replaced  in  corresponding  to  their  technical  tities  or  sec- 
their  natural  order  of  science,  out  of  which  the  tions,  mtroduced  in  the  order  prescribed  by  the 
alphabetical  order  had  remoyed  them."  Yet  alphabet,  it  treated  each  sdence  completely  in 
Chambers  remained  far  from  attaining  his  ob-  a  systematic  form  under  its  proper  denomina- 
ject,  for  the  ramifications  are.  so  yaried  and  mi-  tion ;  the  technical  terms  and  subordinate  heads 
nute  that  one  would  seek  in  yain  in  his  yolumes  being  also  explained  alphabetically,  when  any 
for  any  thing  like  a  substitute  for  separate  trea-  thing  more  than  a  reference  to  the  general  trea- 
tises, or  for  more,  under  many  heads,  than  short  tise  was  required.  This  plan  was  prosecuted 
and  unconnected  ducidations,  or  mere  definitions  upon  a  wider  scale,  and  with  more  maturity  of 
and  incomplete  explanations.  On  mathematical  execution,  in  the  subsequent  editions.  The  ob- 
subjects,  conclusions  are  siyen  without  demon-  Jects  aimed  at  in  the  early  cycloi)»dias  were  in 
stration  or  experimental  details.  But  with  all  this  way  reconciled  with  the  lexicographic  ar- 
its  defects,  whether  of  plan  or  execution,  this  rangement,  while  its  adaptation  to  particular 
work  of  Chambers  must  be  regarded  as  the  pro-  topics  was  in  no  respect  impaired.  The  editor 
duction  of  a  mind  of  superior  compass  and  yigor,  and  prindpal  compiler  of  this  first  edition  was 
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Tniliam  SmoQie,  a  sobolar  particularly  conyer- 
sant  with  natnral  history,  although  by  profes- 
sion a  printer.  The  2d  edition  (axtended  to 
ID  vols.,  1776-'88)  was  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  addition  of  the  two  popmar  departments, 
history  and  biography.  The  8d  edition  (18 
Tols.,  1786->'97;  a  supplement  of  2  vols,  was 
added  /^terward)  oontamed  valuable  contribu- 
tions in  speculative  philosophy,  ancient  erudi- 
tion, and  physical  science,  from  the  pens  of  Dr. 
Gleig,  Dr.  Doig,  and  Prof.  Robison,  which  at- 
tracted general  attention,  and  gave  to  the  work 
a  new  and  more  dignified  aspect.  This  edition 
of  the  ^  Encydopffidia  Britannica"  was  repub- 
lished in  Philadelphia,  by  Thos.  Dobson  (21 
vols.  4to.,  inclucUng  the  supplement,  1708-1803). 
A  4th  edition,  increased  to  20  vols.,  was  com- 
pleted in  1810,  under  the  able  superintendence 
of  Dr.  James  Millar.  This  was  enriched  with 
the  contributions  of  Prof.  Wallace  on  puro  ma- 
thematics. A  6th  and  a  6th  edition,  which 
the  increasing  demand  for  the  work  required, 
soon  followed ;  these,  however,  were  little  more 
than  reprints  of  the  lormer.  While  these  were 
in  progress,  a  supplement  extending  to  6  vols, 
made  its  appearance,  edited  by  Macvev  Napier, 
and  published  by  Arohibald  Constable.  The 
first  half  volume  was  produced  in  1815,  under 
the  sanction  of  the  name  of  Dugald  Stewart, 
as  the  author  of  the  first  of  those  preliminary 
dissertations  on  the  history  of  the  sciences^ 
which,  in  a  more  complete  state,  so  greatly 
adorn  and  recommend  tne  latest  edition.  En- 
riched as  it  was  by  contributions  from  the  most 
eminent  writers  and  scholars  of  the  day,  includ- 
ing the  distinguished  philosophers  of  France, 
Ango  and  Biot,  the  work  rose  rapidly  in  pub- 
lic &vor.  The  copyrights  of  the  previous  edi- 
tions having  passed  into  the  hands  of  A.  and  0. 
Black  of  Eainbnrgh,  these  enterprising  proprie- 
tors immediately  commenced  the  publication  of 
a  new  and  enlaiged  edition,  under  the  editorial 
Bopervifiion  of  Trot  Napier  (21  vols.,  including 
the  late  supplement,  a  general  index,  and  nu- 
merous engravings,  1830-*42),  The  8th  and  last 
edition,  with  extensive  improvements  and  addi- 
tions, and  an  introductory  volume  of  disserta- 
tions, was  commenced  in  1858,  and  published 
i'ointly  by  A«  and  C.  Black  of  Edinburgh,  and 
iittle  and  Brown  of  Boston.  It  is  stiU  in  pro- 
gress. For  this,  as  for  the  preceding  editions, 
articles  have  been  fhmished  by  the  most  dis- 
tinguished contemporary  authors. — ^The  follow- 
ing is  a  summary  notice  of  the  principal  Eng- 
mk  and  American  cydopssdias  that  have  ap- 
peared since  the  commencement  of  the  last 
quarter  of  the  18th  century,  arrauged  in  the 
chronological  order  of  their  publication : 

t  New  Diettonary  of  Arts  and  Sdenees,  or  «i  Univenal  Sys- 
tem of  Useftal  Knowlodse.  B7  £.  Mlddloton  and  others.  % 
▼ola.  foUa    London,  1778. 

1  New  BoTsl  Enejelopiedla.  Bj  W.  H.  HalL  8  Tola  foUo. 
LondoiL  1799.  (A  second  edition  of  this  work,  enlarged  by 
J.  Lloyd,  was  published  in  179S,  in  8  vols,  folio,  with  plates.) 

2.  The  Kneydopndla  Londinensis,  or  Univenal  Dictionary 
of  Alts,  Sdeneea,andLttentiire.  Projected  and  arranged 
by  John  Wilkes.    S4ToU.4toi    London,  1797-1829. 

i  The  English  Encyclopedia,  or  a  Dictionary  of  Arts  and 
Sdenoes.    10Tols.4ta    London,  180L 


fi.  Bees*s  Cyelopfedia,  or  Universal  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Sci- 
ences, and  LlteratTiro.  89  vols,  with  6  vols,  of  plates. 
London,  180^'19.  (This  work,  comprising  the  various  ar- 
ticles in  Chambers's  GycIopiBdla,  with  aaditions  and  im- 
provements, was  far  more  extensive  than  any  similar  work 
that  had  preceded  it  in  England,  being  partioalarly  com- 
plete in  tne  technical  dopanment  An  American  edition 
was  published  at  Philadelphia,  47  vols.  ISlO-'Si,  which, 
proving  nnsucoessAil  from  the  magnitude  and  diffienlty  of 
the  enterprise,  was  at  last  disposed  of  by  lottery.) 

&  Oregory^  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  2  vols.  4to. 
London,  1806^  (A  compilation  formerlv  in  high  repute,  of 
which  all  American  edition  was  pabUshed,  8  vms.  4to., 
Philadelphia,  1815-'16u) 

7.  Nicholson's  British  Encyclopedia,  illustrated  with  en- 
gravings by  Lowry  and  Scott  6  vol&  8vo.  London,  1809, 
(The  third  American  edition  of  this  popular  work  was  pnl>- 
~ -     ■    -       '";9.} 

M.  Johnson  and  T. 


9.  The  Edinburgh  Encyclopiedia.  Conducted  by  Sir  David 
Brewster.  18  vols.  4ta  Edinbnrgh,  1809-'80.  (This  im- 
portant work  was  especially  rich  in  its  scientiflo  depart- 
ment, and  an  Amerli^n  edition  of  it,  improved  by  the  ad- 
dition of  numerous  articles  relative  to  tne  American  con- 
tinent, was  published  at  Philadelphia  in  1682.) 

10.  The  Encyclopedia  Metropolitana,  or  Universal  Diction- 
ary of  Knowledge,  on  an  Original  PlaiL  oomprising  the 
twofold  Advantage  of  a  Philosophical  and  an  Alphabetical 
Arrangement,  with  ^>propriate  Engravings.  Edited  by 
Edward  Smedley,  Hugn  James  Bene,  and  Henry  John 
Bose.  25  thick  vols,  with  8  additional  vols,  of  plates  and 
one  of  index.  London,  1815-'4R.  (The  divisions  of  this 
work,  which  follow  a  svstem  of  nniversal  knowledge  pro- 
jected by  8.  T.  Coleriage,  are  as  follows:  Vols.  1, 2,  pure 
sciences ;  vols.  8-8,  mixM  and  applied  sciences;  vols.  9-18, 
history  and  biography ;  vols.  14-2S,  a  miscellanoons  lexi- 
con. A  cabinet  edition  is  in  process  of  publication  In 
small  octavo  volumes.  In  this  large  collection  are  contain- 
ed many  complete  treatises  of  great  value,  as  the  *' Science 
of  Method"  of  Coleridge,  the  •^Logic*'  and  *^  Bhetoric"  of 
Archbishop  Whately.  portions  of  Boman  history  by  Dr.  Ar- 
nold, and  works  on  toe  history  of  moral  and  metaphysical 
philosophy  by  F.  D.  Maurice.) 

11.  The  Encyclopedia  Edinensis.  By  James  Milbr.  6  vols. 
4to.    Edinburgh,  1818. 

12.  The  Encyclopedia  Perthensls,  with  Plates.  Attributed 
to  Miliar.    28  vols.  8vo.    London,  1818. 

18L  The  London  Encyclopedia,  or  tJniveraal  Dictionary  of 
Sciences  and  Arts,  Literature,  and  Practical  Mechanics. 
By  Thomas  Curtis.  22  vols.  4to.  with  1  additional  voL  of 
maps.    London,  1829. 

14.  Tne  Encyclopedia  Americana,  a  Popular  Dictionary  of 
Arts,  Sciences,  Literature.  History,  Politics,  and  Biogra- 
phy ;  on  the  basis  of  the  7th  edition  of  the  German  Cbn- 
vsreaUonS'Leaeikon.  Edited  by  Francis  Liebor,  assisted 
by  £.  Wigglesworth  and  T.  G.  Bradford.  18  vols.  8vo. 
iniUadelphia,  1829-'82.  (A  supplementaiy  yolnme,  edited 
by  H.  Yethake,  was  added  in  1847.) 

15.  jLArdner^s  Cabinet  Cyclopedia,  comprising  a  series  of 
original  works  on  History,  Biography,  Literature,  the  Sci- 
ences, Arts,  and  ManuCustures.  182  vols,  small  8vo.  Lon- 
don, 1880-'48.  (Among  the  numerous  valuable  treatises 
In  this  series  are  works  of  Herschel  on  astronomy,  of 
Brewster  on  optics,  Mackintosh*s  **  History  of  EngUmd,"* 
6ismondi*s  "Italian  Bepubllcs,''  Scott's  **Histoi7  of  Scot- 
land,"* and  Thirlwall's  **  History  of  Greece.") 

16.  Partington's  British  Cyclopedia.  12  vols.  8vo.  Lon- 
don, 1882. 

17.  The  Penny  Cyclopedia  of  the  Society  for  the  Difftision  of 
UseAil  Knowledge.  Edited  by  George  Long.  27  vols,  small 
foUo.  London,  1888-'48,  with  2  supplementary  vols,  in 
184e-'51 ;  2d  supplement,  1  vol.  185& 

18.  The  Popular  Encyclopedia,  or  Conversations  Lexicon ; 
being  a  General  Diction^  of  Useftil  Knowledge,  with 
Dissertations  by  Eminent  Writers.  7  vols,  royal  8va  Glas- 
gow, 184L 

19.  Brando's  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art 
Boyal  8vo.  London,  1842;  2d  ed.,  165^'58;  an  American 
ed^  New  York,  1848. 

SO.  The  National  Cyclopedia  of  Useftil  Knowledge.  12  vols, 
small  8vo.  London,  lS47-'51 ;  and  Boston,  18w.  (This  ia 
an  abridgment  of  the  **  Penny  Cyclopedia.") 

21.  The  Iconographic  Encyclopedia  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art  Translated  from  the  German  of  J.  G.  Heck,  with 
additions,  and  edited  by  Spencer  F.  Baird.  4  vols,  roysl 
8vo.  of  text  and  2  vols,  of  plates.    New  York,  1851. 

22.  The  English  Cyclopedia,  a  New  Dictionary  of  Universal 
Knowledge.  Conducted  by  Charles  Knight  To  be  com- 
pleted in  20  vols.  London,  1854  et  Mq.  (This  work  Is 
Dased  upon  the  "  Penny  Cyclopedia,'*  and  is  divided  into 
the  4  departments  of  Oeographv,  Natural  History,  Biogra- 
phy, and  Arts  and  Sciences.    The  9  first  departments  are 
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^Z^'S':Sd''A''^At'^i^Lti^f^  *>^  ^  ^^<«f  tain?i«  «f  human  knowledge, 

Beside  these  larger  works,  a  multitude  of  oyclo-  with  the  rest,  and  the  oharacters  whieh  distin- 

psadias  have  heen  published,  intended  to  impart  guish  them  in  our  minds.    Bacon  bad  made  his 

information  in  special  branches  of  knowlege,  celebrated  partition  of  human  learning  into  his- 

as  Loudon^s  *'  Encyclopiedias  of  Agriculture,  tory,  poetry,  and  philosophy,  according  to  the 

Gardening,  Architecture,  Plants^  Trees,'*  i^ ;  powen  of  the  mind  respectirely  concerned  in 

Todd's  "Oydopaddia  of  Anatomy  and  Physi-  them,  the  memory,  imagination,  and  reason, 

ologyi"    ISichoVs  ^^  Gydopeddia   of  Physical  This  psychological  dirision  is  n«ther  rigorous 

Science  ;*'  Nicholson's  "  Encyclopiedia  of  Archi-  nor  exact,  and  D'Alembert  attempted  to  com- 

tecture ;"  Chambers's  "  Cyclopfedia  of  English  plete  the  classification  by  adding  a  distinotioQ 

Literature ;"  Duyckinck's  ^^Oyclopeediaof  Amer-  between  the  historic  and  the  rational  order  of 

ican  Literature ;"  Homans's  ^*  Oyclopsddia  of  the  sciences,  between  the  order  in  which  they 

Oommerce ;"  and  Allibone's  *'  Critical  Diction-  are  produced  in  society  and  that  in  which  they 

ary  of  English  Literature," — On  the  continent  logically  stand  related  to  each  other.  He  tbere- 

as  well  as  in  England,  the  ^^Gydopaddia"  of  fore  first  reviewed  the  cnigin  and  progress  of  the 

Ephraim  Ohambers  gave  an  impulse  to  the  de-  arts  and  sciences,  detailing  the  history  of  intel* 

sire  for  such  publications.   A  second  edition  of  lectual  culture  in  Europe  from  tibe  revival  of 

the  French  translation  having  been  proposed,  learning,  and  finally  raised  the  cydopfedic  tree, 

it  was  resolved,  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  abb6  Ibllowing  in  general  the  classification  of  Bacon, 

Gua  de  Malvea,  to  divide  the  manuscript  among  and  developing  all  the  branches  of  learning 

several  literati,  in  order  to  elaborate  the  re-  according  to  their  metaphysical  dependences, 

spective  articles  on  a  more  extensive  scale,  that  The  style  of  this  disconrse  is  severe  and  simple, 

they  might  be  combined  into  a  cyclopifidia  at  adhering  closely  to  the  language  proper  to  phi- 

once  more  original  and  more  comprehensive  losopby,  yet  rendering  clear  and  palpable  the 

than  the  English  model  and  groundwork.   The  most  abstract  ideas.    The  work  itsdf  exerted 

abb6  having  disagreed  with  the  bookseller  in  an  immense  influence  in  hastening  the  great- 

the  outset  of  thk  undertaking,  Diderot  and  est  political  revolution  of  modem  times.     It 

D'Alembert   became   its  principal  managers,  was  designed  at  once  to  reveal  to  the  human 

Thus  originated  the  great  French  Eneydopidie^  mind  the  extent  of  its  power  by  nnfolding  the 

which,  at  first  intended  to  consist  of  10,  was  en-  picture  of  its  riches,  and  to  emancipate  hu- 

larged  to  28  folio  volumes.   Its  title  is  BneycUh  man*  thought  by  treating  freely  every  science 

pedie  au  dietiannaire  raimmrU  de$  $cience»^  de$  and  doctrine ;  and  it  was  conceived  in  a  spirit 

arUy  et  des  mitten^  par  une  tocUU  de  gen$  de  indifierent,  if  not  antagonistic,  to  the  institn- 

lettresj  mie  en  ordre  et  ptibliS  par  M.  JHderot  tions,  usages,  and  faith  of  the  time.    It  is  the 

et  quant  d  la  partie  mathhnatique  par  M.  most  complete  exi»«ssion  of  the  philosophical, 

d^Alemhert,    The  first  7  vols,  appeared  in  Paris  critical,  irreligions,  and  reformatory  tendencies 

(1761- 6T) ;  the  remaining  10  vols,  of  text  were  of  the  18th  century.    Its  genenUly  polished 

publi^ed,  according  to  toe  titie  page,  at  Nenf-  and  correct  style,  and  its  blending  of  philosophy, 

ch&tel  (1765) ;  and  there  were  11  additional  elegance,  and  gayety,  made  it  fashionable  in 

vols,  of  platea.    A  supplement  of  4  vols.,  with  courtly  sodety,  and  contributed  much  to  its 

1  additional  voL  of  plates,  was  issued  at  Amster-  authority  and  influence.  To  counteract  the  dis- 

dam  ( ITTG-'??).  A  Table  analytique  et  raieonnee  organizing  tendendes  of  the  JBntyclopidie,  and  to 

des  matures  was  added  in  2  vols.  (1780).    The  apply  a  more  methodical  system,  was  the  design 

work,  though  several  times  interrupted  by  the  of  ihe'pri^ecioTs  of  the  BneyelopSdiemS^^ediqua^ 

government  while  in  progress,  was  everywhere  the  most  elaborate,  work  of  the  kind  extant  in 

received  with  enthusiasm,  and  gave  to  the  France,  published  by  Panckoucke  and  Agasse 

editors  and  prindpal  collaborators  a  place  in  (201  vols.,  induding  47  vols,  of  plates,  Paris,  1781 

European  history,  and  in  the  history  of  phUos-  -1882).  Its  method  conrists  in  assigning  to  each 

ophy,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Encyclopodists."  science  a  special  alphabetical  dictionary,  and  the 

Around  Diderot  and  D'Alembert  were  grouped  whole  book  is  therefore  a  collection  of  48  dis^ 

Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Turgot,  Helvetius,  Duclos^  tinct  cyclopaodias  or  dictionaries  of  science,  lit- 

Oondillac,  Mably,  BufiTon,  La  Harpe,  Marmon-  erature,  and  art,  with  dissertations  interspersed 

tel,  Raynal,  Mordlet,  Grimm,  Slant  Lambert,  throughout    Among  the  editors  were  Quatre- 

and  many  others.  Four  new  editions  of  it  were  mdre  de  Quincy  for  architecture,  Bergier  for 

rapidly  issued,  at  Leghorn  (88  vols.,  1770^  at  theology,  Mongez  for  antiquities,  Gingn6n6  for 

Lucca  (28  vols.,  1771).  at  Geneva  (89  toIs.,  music,  De  Lamarck  for  natural  history,  and 

incorporating  the  supplements^  1777),  and  at  Yicq  d'Azyr,  Cassini,  Latreille.  Teesier,  Naigeon, 

*  Lausanne  and  Bern  (86  vols.,  1778).    It  was  the  Oondorcet,  and   Lacretelle  lor  t>ther  depart* 

basis  also  of  the  cydop»dia  of  Felice  (Yverdun,  ments.    A  Spanish  translation  of  it  (Madrid, 

1770->'80,  48  vols.,  with  10  additional  vols,  of  1780-1806,  vols.  i.->xi.)  was  commenced,  but  not 

plates),  among  tiie  collaborators  of  which  were  completed.  During  the  period  w^ich  has  elapsed 

Euler,  Lalande,  and  HaUer.    The  Diseours  prS-  since  the  commencement  of  this  work  science  has 

liminaire,  which  is  ranked  among  the  ehe/s  made  astonishing  progress,  and  consequentiy 

d'auvre  of  the  age,  was  written  by  D'Alembert.  several  of  the  earlier  parts  are  now  of  compara- 

In  it  the  author  traces  the  genealogical  order  tively  littie  value.    The  following  are  the  most 
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important  of  recent  French  enc^olopsddiaB:  1.  most  a  general  oydopffidia.  A  new,  nnehang- 
IheBMyelcpMiemodeme:  IHctionnaire  dbregi  ed  edition  of  the  first  9T  volnmes  appeared  at 
dei  »iene48^  des  lettres^  det  arU^  de  VinduBtrie^  Berlin  (1782-1814),  and  another  edition  (32 
da  Va/grieuUuT^  et  du  commerce;  conducted  by  '  yoIs.,  Berlin,  178&-1812)indndes  116  volames 
M.  CkrarUn  (96  vols.  8^0.,  Paris,  182S<-^82 ;  2d  of  the  original  work.  The  Deutsche  Encyhlo- 
ed«  1848 ;  8d  edL,  completely  revised,  nnder  the  pddie^  begun  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  by  H.  M. 
direction  of  M.  L6on  Henier,  27  vols.,  with  8  ad-  G.  KOster  (1778),  and  continued  by  J.  F.  Boos 
ditional  vols,  of  plates,  1858-'55).  A  supplement  to  the  28d  volume  as  &r  as  the  letter  K  (1804), 
to  this  work  has  reached  the  7th  volume,  and  remains  unfinished.  It  excludes  biography,  ge- 
the  letter  L  (1859).  2.  Dictionnaire  de  la  con"  ography,  history,  and  ancient  literature.  The 
venation  et  de  la  lectur&y  directed  by  M.  W.  AUgemeinea  Lexikon  der  JSunste  und  Wlisen- 
DQckett(52  vols.,  Paris,  1882-^89 ;  2d  ed.,  revis-  achc^fteriy  by  J.  T.  Jablonski,  appeared  in  Leip- 
ed  and  enlarged,  16  large  8vo«  vols.,  1858**58).  sic  (1721 ;  new  ed.  at  Kdnigsberg,  1748-^67, 
nils  cydopiedia  is  very  unequally  executed,  but  in  2  vols.).  Theology,  history,  and  geography 
many  of  its  articles  are  unusually  complete  and  were  excluded  from  it.  The  dfrossea  VolUtdndi- 
entertaining.  8.  The  Bneydopidie  des  gens  du  ges  Uhitersal-LexiJson  aller  WiMenselu^ften  und 
mende:  EeperUnre  unwenel  des  sciences^  des  let-  K^nstCj  edited  successively  by  Ludewig,  Frank- 
tres^  etdesarts;  jkxrunesoeiStidesamns^delit'  enstein,-  Longolius,  and  others,  and  commonly 
tirateursy  et  d^artistes  (44  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1888-  called  Zedler\  Lexicon,  after  the  publisher  (64 
^44).  4.  The  Encychpidie  du  XIX  siicle^  a  vols.,  Halle  and  Leipsio,  1782-^52;  4  supple- 
Roman  Catholic  work,  published  by  M.  Saint  mentary  vols,  added,  1751-54),  is  still  useful  on 
Priest  (26  vols.,  Paris,  1889-'52).  5.  Encyclo^  account  of  the  citations,  and  of  its  carefully  pre- 
pidie  eatholique:  Beperioire  unwersel  et  rau  pared  genealogical  articles.  The  most  compre- 
sonnS  des  seieneeSy  des  lettreSy  des  artSy  et  des  m^  hensive  German  work  of  this  character  is  the 
tiersy  atec  la  biographie  des  hommes  eeUhres  ;  di-  celebrated  AUgemeine  EneylclopMie  der  WUsen.' 
leeted  by  the  abb6  Glaire  and  viscount  Walsh  (18  sehc^ten  und  iHinste  of  J.  8.  Ersch  and  J.  G. 
vols.  4to.,  Paris,  1840-'48;  8  vols  of  a  supple*  Gruber,  late  professors  at  Halle  (Leipsic,  1818 
ment  have  already  been  added,  1859).  6.  The  et  seq, ;  not  yet  concluded).  In  1881  the  un* 
Enefclopidie  nouneUey  ou  dietwnnavre  philoso-  dertaking  passed  from  the  hands  of  Enoch 
fikiquey  seientiflguey  Utt^airey  et  industrtdy  edit-  Richter,  who  began  it,  to  the  Brockhaus  firm, 
ed  by  P.  Leronx  and  J.  Raynaud  (8  vols.,  Paris,  its  present  enterprising  publishers.  The  work 
1884  etseq.).  This  work  contains  many  remark-  is  divided  into  8  sections,  the  1st  including  A- 
able  artict^  and  is  less  a  dictionary  of  general  G,  the  2d  H-N,  and  the  8d  the  remaining  let- 
knowledge  than  a  series  of  dissertations  on  var  ters  of  the  alphabet.  The  sections  are  prose- 
nous  sabjecta  Its  editors  were  distinguished  cuted  contemporaneously,  the  1st  unce  the 
philoflophers  of  the  Saint  Simonian  school,  the  death  of  Ersch  being  edited  by  Gruber  and  M. 
coflaborators  few  in  number,  and  the  elaborate  H.  F.  Meier;  the  2d,  by  A.  G.  HofEmann  in 
articles  present  throughout  a  unity  of  view  and  Jena ;  and  the  8d,  by  M.  H.  F.  Meier  in  Halle. 
doctrine.  7.  The  Dictionnavre  des  sciences phU  More  than  125  large  4to.  vols,  have  (1859)  been 
loeopkiques^  pat  une  societS  de  prqtesseurs  de  issued.  This  cyclopsdia  is  esteemed  the  most 
j^wmophie,  directed  by  M.  FrancK  (5  vols.,  learned  and  thorough  that  has  appeared  in  any 
Paris,  1844~*52).  8.  The  Dietumnaire  ginSral  literature-  Biographies  of  the  liviog  are  ex- 
de  Migraphiey  iPhistoirey  de  gSographiey  des  ar^  eluded  from  it.  » A  new  epoch  in  the  literature 
ti^ites^  et  des  institutienSy  &c,  by  Dezobry  and  of  cyclopsedias  began  with  the  publication  of 
Baofaelet  (2  thick  8vo.  vols.,  Paris,  1857).  9.  the  CcncersationS'Lexikdn  (6  vols.,  Leipsio  and 
The  Dietiennaire  universel  des  seienceSy  dss  let^  Amsterdam,  1796-1810) ;  a  work  of  unequal- 
tresy  et  des  arts,  by  M.  BouUlet  (1  voL  8vo.,  led  popularity,  which  has  passed  through  10 
Parifl,  8d  ed.  1857)-  10.  The  Dietumnaire  ttni-  successive  echtions  at  home,  and  been  trans- 
tenel  ^Mstowe  et  de  giographUy  by  M.  Bouil-  lated  into  numerous  languages  abroad.  The 
let  (1  vol.  8vo.,  Paris,  14th  ed.  1858).  11.  The  idea  of  the  work  originated  with  Dr.  L6bel ; 
Grand  dietiennaire  de  giographie  uniterselUy  it  was,  however,  completed  under  the  inspec- 
by  M.  Bescherelle  (4  vols.  4to.,  Paris,  1856^  tion  of  F.  A.  Brockhaus,  who  conducted  the 
'57).  The  chief  French  cyclop»dic  periodi-  second  edition  (10  vols.  1812-^19).  It  was 
cak,  reviewing  the  whole  field  of  knowledge,  originally  designed  for  the  use  of  persons  who 
have  been  the  Bemie  eneyclopedique  of  Jul-  misht  desire  to  take  a  part  in  the  conversation 
ilea  (Paris,  1819-'88),  and  the  Bulletin  des  and  society  of  well-informed  circles.  Thisdis- 
seienees  of  Femssac  (Paris,  1828-'81). — Among  tinctive  feature  of  the  work  has,  however,  been 
the  early  Grerman  <^clopa9dias  the  most  cd-  to  a  certain  degree  changed  by  numerous  im- 
ebrated  is  the  OehmamischrTechnologische  Enr  provements  in  successive  editions,  so  that  its 
cyilopddiey  commenced  at  Berlin  in  1778,  by  yceseiat^t\Qy  AUgemeine  Deutsche  ReaUEn^iyhh- 
J.  G.  Kriinita,  and  continued  successively  by  pddie /Ur  die  gddldeten  Stdnde  (Conversations- 
F.  J.  Fl^rke,  H.  G.  FlOrke,  J.  W.  D.  Eorth,  Lexihon)y  conveys  a  clearer  idea  of  its  general 
and  C-  D.  HofTmann.  There  have  already  character.  The  latest  edition  was  published  at 
(1859)  been  published  220  vols.  4to.,  and  it  is  I^ipsic  (15  vols,  in  16,  1851-'55).  Several  im- 
nearly  concluded.  Though  originally  limited  portant  cydopssdic  works  have  been  issued  by 
to  economy  and  technology,  it  has  become  al-  Brockhaus,  in  connection  with  the  Conversor 
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tium9-Lexihany  as  the  Convertatumt-Lexih^n  der  sade.  It  was  translated  into  Torkiah  by  tbeson 
netie8ten  Zeit  und  Literatur  (4  vols.,  Leipsio,  of  the  aathor,  Eenud  eddin  Mohammed  (died  in 
18d2-'84);  iheConMrMtunu-Lexiiumder  Gegrn^  the  year  of  the  Hegira  1082,  A.  D.  1622).  It 
voart  (4  vols.,  1838-^41} ;  the  Oegenwart^  a  pe-  divides  the  sciences  into  7  classes,  rhetoric,  do- 
riodical,  in  which  the  alphabetical  order  was  quence,  dialectics,  theoretical  philosophy,  practi- 
abandoned,  bat  which  consisted  of  essays  giv-  cal  philosophy,  theoretical  positive  science,  and 
ing  a  cydopflBdic  exhibition  of  the  present  time  practical  positive  science.  Tash  EOpri-^ade 
(12  vols.,  1848-^56);  and  Umere  Zeit,  a  monthly  reckoned  m  aU  807  sciences^  which  his  son  ex* 
periodical  of  a  similar  character  now  in  pro-  tended  in  the  Turkish  version  to  500.  A  gen- 
gress  (1857  tf^  MS".)*  "Th^Univenal'Lex^con  der  eral  alphabetically  arranged  cydop»dia  was 
Yergangenheit  und  Gegenwart  of  Pierer  (26  prepared  bv  Ha^ji  Ehalfa,  whose  Proper  name 
Yols.,  Altenbarg,  1824-^86;  6  supplementary  was  MastaphaebnAbdallahXalibTshlebi  (died 
vols.,  1840-'47;  2d  ed.,  84  vols.,  1840-'46;  8d  A.  D.  1657).  This  voluminous  writer  on  the  bib- 
ed.,  17  vols.,  1849-*58 ;  supplement  of  6  vols,  add-  liography,  geography,  and  history  of  the  Mos- 
ed,  1861-54,  and  of  2  vol&,  1855 ;  4th  ed.,  Alten-  lems  collected  many  separate  and  rare  treatises 
burg  and  New  York,  1857  et  $eq» ).  This  cyclo-  into  one  body  under  the  title  of  KeiSif  «•  ¥>wMHm 
psddia  is  admirable  for  its  universality  and  for  an  Btmail  Kbotoob  velifo&no<m  Tthe  knowledge 
the  brevity  and  completeness  of  its  statements,  of  books  4ind  sciences).  In  his  mtroduction  he 
The  other  principal  German  cyclopsadias  are :  treated  of  the  nature,  object^  and  dasnfication 
FneyJUopdaiiehes  Sachtodrterbuch  (21  vols.,  of  the  sciences ;  of  the  history  and  literature  of 
Zeitz,  1792-1806;  2d  ed.,  8  vols.,  1822-'28),  the  sciences  in  oriental  countries;  of  several 
which  excludes  bbgraphies  and  natural  his-  spedal  questions  concembg  the  history  of 
tory ;  the  ConvenationS'LexUDon  fUr  alle  Stdnde  learning ;  and  of  the  Arabic  language  and  lit- 
(8  vols.,  Leipsic  and  Halberstadt,  1828-^28),  erature.  The  whole  of  this  introduction  is 
often  called  from  its  publisher  the  ^^BrOggemdn  translated  in  Yon  Hammer's  Eneyhlopddikhe 
Oydopaddia ;''  the  ikLmen'C<yMenatyyM-Lexir  Ueber$uihtderWmenBeh^ftende9  0rienU(Ldp' 
hon  (10  volslf  Leipsic,  1884-^88 ;  2d  unchanged  sic,  1804).  These  two  immense  coUeotions  were 
ed.,  Adorf^  I^^)i  Heyer's  ConvenatianH  preceded  by  several  oydopaddias  more  or  less 
Zexihm  (50  vols.,  Hildburghausen,  1889-'55),  complete.  The  first  who  amons  the  Arabi- 
which  is  more  comprehendve  than  any  other  ans  made  a  cyclopsBdic  scheme  of  tho  sdences 
Oonversations-Lexicon ;  a  new  Comwnationa'  was  the  celebrated  physician  Abu  All  ebn  Ab* 
Lexikon  begun  \yj  Meyer  (Hildburghausen,  1856  daUah  ebn  Sina,  known  among  Europeans 
et  »eo^ ;  the  (knvencUumS'Lexikon  fur  aUe  by  the  name  of  Avicenna  (died  A.  D.  1087). 
Stdnae^  published  by  Wi^and  (15  vols.,  Leipsic,  Of  his  treatise  on  the  nature  of  the  sdences 
1846-'62) ;  the  AUgemeine  BeaUEn^hlopddie^  and  the  method  of  teaching  we  are  able  to 
ader  Cimversationi-Lexikon  filr  das  £jatholisch6  jndffe  only  from  the  high  commendations  of 
i>0U^A2an^,  by  W.  Binder  and  others  (12  vols.,  Tash  K6pri-sade,  the  greats  oriental  cydo- 
Batisbon,  1846-^51) ;  and  the  BealrEncyhlopdr  psadist,  who  acknowledges  obligations  to  no 
die  far  Protestantiiehe  TTieologie  und  Kirche,  other  of  his  predecessors.  The  oldest  proper 
by  Dr.  Herzog  (Stuttgart  and  Hamburg,  1854  cyclopflsdia  among  the  Arabians  was  the  Ear 
et  Beg,) ;  the  last  work  reached  in  1858  the  daihol^nnar  Ji  hahaih  U-eerar  (garden  flow- 
letter  M  and  the  9th  vol. ;  an  English  con-  ers  or  true  mysteries),  by  Takhr  eddin  Mo- 
densed  translation  of  it  is  in  ingress  by  J.  H.  hammed  ben  Omar  Er-rasi  (died  A.  D.  1209), 
A.  Bomberger  (Philaddphia,  1858  et  itq.^  de-  which  embraces  60  sciences.  About  a  oen- 
signed  to  be  in  8  vols.). — The  most  important  tury  later  appeared  the  cyclopsddia  Miftahol- 
Italian  cydopssdias  are  the  Nuovo  di9umario  ooloom  (key  of  sciences),  by  Berad-dieddin 
ecientifico  e  curtoeo  saero-pTofanOy  by  Pivati  ebn  Yakub  i  ussnf  ben  Ebi  Monammed  ben  Ali 
(12  vols,  folio,  1746-'51);  and  the  Umnelopedia  es-Sakaki  (died  A.  D.  1280).  This  work  en- 
/(o/taTia  (Venice,  1854  e^Mj;'.).  Gydopiedias  ex-  joyed  an  unrivalled  renutation  for  a  century 
ist  also  in  most  other  European  lang^uages,  as,  in  and  a  half,  and  more  than  100  commentaries 
Danish,  tlie  Almennyttigt  Daneh  £onversatian8'  were  written  on  it,  and  even  a  larger  number  of 
Lexicon^  by  P.  Laraen  (Copenhagen,  1849  et  epitomes  of  it  were  made.  Among  the  latter 
»eq,) ;  in  Swedish,  the  Svensht  Konvertatume*  was  an  excellent  elaboration  of  the  rhetorical 
Lexicon  (Stockholm,  1845  et  teg,) ;  and  in  division  by  Shems  eddin  Mohammed,  cdebra* 
Spanish,  the  Fan-Lexicany  by  Juan  Pefialver  ted  as  the  "  preacher  of  Damascus  "  (died  A 
(Madrid,  1842),  the  Btblioteca  univereal  de  inr  D.  1888).  Under  Mohammed  II.,  the  conquer- 
etrueeum  (Barcelona,  1842  et  $eg,),  and  the  En-  or  of  Oonstontinople,  several  cyclopflddias  of 
eielopediaEtpanola  del  sigh  XIX.  (yLAdndjlB^2  large  compass  were  produced.  One  of  these 
et  9eg,\ — ^The  oriental  nations  have  general  and  was  a  learned  work  on  14  sciences,  by  an  Egyp- 
speciai,  systematic  and  alphabetic  cvdopasdias.  tian  named  Dshelaleddin  Abderrahman  ben 
The  most  complete  of  them  is  in  Arabic,  sys-  Ebibekr  Essoyuti  (died  A.  D.  1505),  parts  of 
tematically  arranged,  and  entitled  Miftah  et-eed-  which  were  reduced  to  verse  by  several  scholars. 
det  w  misthah  ee^yddet  ft  mecsuat  dooloom  A  great  cydopeedia  in  the  Persian  language  is 
(the  key  of  happiness  and  uie  guiding  beacon  in  the  Kefaie  olfoanoomfi  araie  il  ooyoon  ("treasures 
the  objects  of  tibe  sdences),  by  Mola  Ahm^  of  knowledge  to  adorn  the  eyes),  wnich  em- 
ben  Mustapha,  commonly  called  Tash  Edpri-  braces  120  sciences.    It  is  in  2  parts;  the  1st 
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treating  ofthepre-IsIamitioBoiences  in  5  books,  cyclopeftn  eye,  however,  is  fiymmetrica],  and 
the  2d  of  the  Islmnitic  sciences  in  9  books.  The  formed  by  the  nnion  of  narts  correspondiDg  to 
JS\fevaid  elkhaian*s  el- Ahmed  hhanie  (aseful  two  e^es,  the  outer  or  tne  inner  haJyes,  either 
resalts,  &o.),  by  Mohammed  Emin  ben  Badr  of  which'  would  make  a  symmetrical  organ. 
esh-Shirvani^  is  a  funous  cyclopeedia,  prepared  The  accessory  organs,  as  the  lids,  the  lachrymal 
for  the  sultan  Ahmet  I.  It  treats^f  68  scien-  f^paratus,  vessels,  nerves,  and  muscles,  are 
ees  in  6  oarts,  which,  like  the  parts  of  an  army,  double  or  single  according  to  the  condition  of 
are  entitled:  the  van  (sciences  and  their  order),  the  globe  of  the  eye;  the  bones  forming  the 
the  right  wing  (philological  sciences),  the  left  orbit  are  modified  in  a  similar  manner,  the  fron- 
wing  0;>hiloeophical  sciences),  the  rear  (the  eth«  tal  being  narrowed,  the  orbital  processes  of  the 
ks  of  monarchs),  and  the  centre  (the  sciences  upper  maziUarv  Joined  together  and  very  small^ 
of  law).  The  Chinese  and  Japanese  also  have  and  the  malar  bones  almost  meeting  on  the  me* 
great  cydopiedias.  Almost  the  whole  contem-  dian  line ;  according  to  Meckel  and  Geoffi*oy  St. 
poraiy  learning  is  contained  in  the  Eu-hin-8i6»  Hilaire.  the  anterior  portions  of  the  cerebral 
uen-lui-tnu  (ancient-modem  4  collections),  by  hemispneres  are  uniteo,  with  a  fusion  of  the  lat- 
Gfaa-ho-fu(1246).  Similar  Chinese  works  in  the  eral  ventricles,  diminution  of  the  corpus  caHo* 
17th  century  attained  to  immense  magnitude,  sum,  a  less  number  of  convolutions,  small  size  of 
The  J&m-taai'tUj  in  180  vols.,  treating  of  the  8  the  entire  organ,  and  increase  of  serous  fluid.  Of 
great  powers,  heaven,  earth,  and  man,  was  pub-  course  the  eyes  could  not  come  together  wiUi- 
fished  in  Japanese  near  the  beginning  of  the  out  atrophy  of  the  nose,  which  is  £splaced  up* 
present  century^  and  there  is  a  copy  of  it^  both  ward,  forming  the  proboscis  seen  in  such  cases 
in  Japanese  and  Chinese,  in  the  royal  library  on  the  foreh^;  and  all  the  component  parts 
of  Paria.  of  this  organ  show  the  same  tendency  to  f&sion 
CTCLOPISM  (Gr.  kukKosj  a  oirde,  and  w^,  on  the  median  line;  the  same  condition  of  par- 
eye),  a  form  of  monstrosity,  in  which  a  single  tial  fusion  is  found  in  the  upper  and  in  the  lower 
^e  is  developed  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  jaw,  the  intermaxillary  often  disappearing,  or 
Such  monsters  belong  to  the  family  of  cycloce-  a  median  incisor  representing  the  imion  of  two 
phalians  of  Isidore  Geoflfroy  St  Hilaire,  in  which,  teeth.  This  form  of  monstrosity  occurs  in  man, 
with  a  more  or  less  complete  atrophy  of  the  nasal  the  dog,  cat  rabbity  calf,  sheep,  horse,  and  birds, 
apparatus,  the  organs  of  vision  are  imperfectly  but  especially  in  the  pig,  which  furnishes  more 
formed,  with  a  tendency  to  approach  the  median  than  half  of  the  cases  of  this,  as  of  most  other 
line,  and  sometimes  with  a  complete  fusion  of  anomalous  conditions.  In  i^e  true  eyeheephalua 
the  two;  the  jaws  also  present  more  or  less  the  proboscis  is  wanting,  indicating  a  still  greater 
deformity,  but  the  ears  are  generally  normaL  degree  of  monstrosity ;  the  genus  etomoeephahis 
These  monsters  have  attracted  spedal  attention  differs  from  rhinocephaluB  in  the  deformity  of 
from  their  resemblance  to  the  fabulous  Cyclops,  the  lower  jaw  or  the  entire  abs^ce  of  the  open- 
particularly  Poly^emus,  render^  celebrated  ing  of  the  mouth ;  these  two  forms  are  com- 
by  the  verses  of  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Ovid ;  no  paratively  rare.  (Certain  very  small  crustace- 
doubt,  these  poetic  creations  were  founded  on  ans  have  the  eyes  quite  close  together,  (pd  even 
actual  obwrvation  of  some  of  these  not  uncom-  confounded  in  a  single  mass,  and  are  hence 
mon  deformities.  Someof  the  divisions  of  this  called  cydops.  These  monsters,  both  human 
famfly  have  two  eyes,  placed  dther  in  a  single  and  animal,  are  generally  bom  living  and  in 
or  a  double  orbit ;  in  the  latter  case  the  nose  is  good  condition,  and  are  most  frequently  fo- 
atrophied,  with  or  without  a  kind  of  trunk  i^es ;  they  perish  soon,  probably  from  the  in* 
above  the  eyes;  these  cannot  strictly  be  called  ability  of  tifieir  imperfectly  developed  brain  to 
cases  of  cyclopism,  though  belonging  to  the  answer  the  requirements  of  extra-uterine  life, 
same  order  of  deformities,  and  are  comparatively  Many  authors  explain  this  form  of  monstrosity 
rare.  The  most  common  form  is  the  rhinoce-  by  an  arrest  of  development,  maintaining  that 
phalua^  in  which  the  nose  is  atrophied,  being  every  eye  is  cyclopean  at  a  certain  stage  of 
represented  onlv  by  a  proboscis  on  the  lower  growth,  being  developed  from  a  central  cerebral 
part  of  die  forehead,  and  the  eyes  either  close  vesicle ;  but,  from  the  fact  of  dmilar  conditions 
together  or  fused  into  one  in  a  single  orbit;  occurring  in  the  ears,  the  teeth,  the  legs,  the 
in  extreme  cases  there  is  only  a  single  cavity  arms,  all  of  which  may  exist  singly  and  sym- 
witfaont  eyes.  The  single  eye  of  the  true  cy-  metrical  on  the  median  line,  Prof.  J.  Wyman 
dopa  is  in  the  median  line  of  the  forehead,  s^-  (^  Proceedings  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural 
metrical,  with  a  central  pupil  and  an  upper  lid;  History,'^  vol.  vi.  p.  880)  is  of  ophiion  that  a 
it  is  generally  larger  than  a  common  eye,  and  single  vesicle  is  pnmarily  formed  on  the  median 
mote  elliptical  in  shape,  with  a  single  cornea  line  in  such  cases,  instead  of  one  on  each  side  as 
and  lens;  this  modification  maybe  traced  in  in  the  normal  state. — Bee  Histaire  dea  anomalies 
the  series  of  such  anomalies  from  two  contigu-  de  V organisation,  by  Isidore  Geoffix>y  St  Hi- 
008  eyes  to  a  single  apparently  normal  organ,  laire,  vol.  ii.  pp.  875-420. 
The  artistic  representations  of  Polyphemus  have  CYCLOPS  (Gr.  m/xXo)^ ;  fcvxXor,  a  circle,  and 
always  been  erroneous,  in  that  they  have  made  a>^,  an  eye),  in  the  Grecian  mythology,  a  race  of 
his  single  eye  either  a  right  or  a  left  one ;  evenr  giants,  with  but  one  circular  eye  iu  the  middle 
wgKk  on  the  median  line  must  be  symmetriciu,  of  the  forehead,  of  whom  there  are  various  tra« 
but  neither  a  ri^t  nor  a  left  eye  is  so;  the  ditions.    Those  of  the  Odyssey  are  agross  race 
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of  cannibal  ahepherds  In  Sicfly;  vhoee  chief  ment  ia  of  great  antiquity,  having  been  naed  in 

18  Polyphemoa.     The  Cyclops  of  Heaiod  are  the  worship  of  Oybele,  Bacchus,  June,  and  all 

sons  of  Uranna  and  Ona,  8  in  number,  called  the  earlier  deities  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman 

Brontes,  Bteropes,  and  Arses,  who  were  hurled  mythology,  and  probably  by  the  Jews  and  most 

into  Tartams  oy  their  &ther,  released  and  re-  of  the  eastern  nations.    It  was  nsnally  made  in 

imprisoned  by  Satam,  and  finally  freed  by  Jxk*  tb#form  oM  half  globes. 

Siter.  For  the  latter,  thev  made  the  thonder*  Oi ME,  the  largest  of  the  iEolian  cities  of 
olts,  his  invincible  artillery;  for  Plato,  his  A^  Minor,  with  a  good  harbor.  It  was 
helmet;  for  Neptone,  hia  trident.  They  were  fouided  by  Locrians,  and  was  the  mother  city 
kUled  by  Apollo^  in  reyenge  for  the  death  of  hia  d  Onnue  in  Campania, 
son  .^sculapins,  who  waa  destroyed  by  Jnpiter  CTN^EGIRUS,  an  Athenian  warrior,  who 
with  the  thunderbolts  they  had  famished  him.  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Ma- 
A  later  tradition  makea  them  the  assistants  of  rathon,  490  B.  C.  He  was  the  son  of  Euphorion, 
Vulcan,  forging  metaUic  amor  and  ornamenta  and  brother  of  the  poet  .Aschylua.  when  the 
for  gods  and  heroes  in  the  yolcanoes  of  Lenmoa  vanquished  Persians  were  endeavoring  to  escape 
and  Lipari,  and  under  Mt  Etna.  According  to  from  the  fiital  field  to  their  ships,  he  seized  one 
K.  O.  MflJler,  tiie  Cyclops  of  Hesiod  denote  the  of  their  triremes  with  his  right  hand,  and  when 
transient  disturbances  of  the  (H^ler  of  nature  by  that  waa  severed  he  grasped  the  vessel  witii  his 
etorms ;  Orote  finds  this  opinion  unsupported  left;  and  when  the  left  too  was  gone,  he  held  on 
by  the  *^  Theooony  "  of  the  poet — ^The  name  of  to  the  hostile  galley  with  his  teeth. 
Cyclopean  widls  has  been  given  to  those  nnce-  CYNICS,  a  school  of  Greek  phflosophers, 
mented  walls  of  unhewn  stones,  of  which  re«  founded  by  Antisthene^  a  pupil  of  Socrates,  in 
mains  abound  in  several  regions  of  Greece,  and  Athens,  in  the  gymnasium  Cynosarges,  alK>at 
in  Etruria,  and  which  were  probably  erected  880  B.  C.  The  most  renowned  among  them 
by  Pelagians.  Their  huge  size  and  uncouth  were  Diogenes,  Crates  of  Thebes,  his  wife  Hip- 
form  were  the  reason  of  their  being  attributed  parchia,  and  Menippus.  They  tauffht  that  all 
to  the  &bidous  giants. — ^In  English  the  word  speculative  philosophy  led  to  no  real  knowledge 
Cyclops  is  both  singular  and  pluraL  of  truth,  but  only  to  sophistry  and  the  destmo- 

CYDNIJS,  a  river  of  Cilioia,  riang  in  the  Tau*  tion  of  virtue  and  human  society,  and  that  the 

Tua,  and  flowing  through  Tarsus  into  the  Medi-  only  task  of  philosophy  was  to  show  how  men 

terranean  sea  a  little  below  that  city,  was  cele-  mi^t  best  Uve  monuly  and  peaceably.    In  this 

brated  for  the  clearness  and  coldiness  of  its  they  harmonized  with  the  Stoics,  but  they  dif* 

waters,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  feted  from  them  in  defining  virtue  to  be  the 

physicians  possessed  medicinal  virtues.     The  highest  possible  simnlidty  in  living,  and  inde- 

mouth  of  the  Cydnus  is  now  choked  with  sand  pendence  of  eztemal  or  sensual  goods,  and  in 

and  other  alluvial  deposits.  carrying  this  so  far  that  they  despised  aecency, 

CTDONIA,  an  ancient  city  of  Crete,  rival  cleanliness,  civilization,  and  labor.  Hence  their 
and  enemy  of  Cnossus  and  Gon^a,  stood  on  name  became  a  by- word,  and  waa  sneeringly 
the  N.  W.  coast  of  the  island,  and  derived  its  derived  from  lamv  (dog) ;  they  were  called  a 
name  from  the  Cydones,  an  aboriginal  race  who  doggish  set,  and  the  name  Cynic  is  still  applied 
founded  it  Afterward  a  colony  of  Zacynthians  to  men  who  disregard  the  proprieties  of  life  un- 
settled there.  Next  o^me  the  flamians  in  the  der  the  pretence  of  indep^dence  of  character. 
6th  century,  ^nd  ultimately  appeared  the  Mg^*  CTNOSCEPHALi£  (Gr.  «cv«»y,  a  dog,  jcc^- 
netana,  who  seized  on  the  city.  It  waa  fisanona  Xm,  heads),  the  name  of  a  range  of  mountiuns  in 
for  quinces.  Thessaly ,  famous  in  historv  for  two  battles  which 

C I GNT7S.  a  northern   constellation,  made  were  fought  on  it    The  first  waa  in  864  B.  C, 

memorable  oy  containing  the  first  star  whose  when  the  Thebans,  though  victorious  over  the 

distance  from  the  aun  was  approximi^y  de»  Pheraoans^  lost  their  general  Pelopidas.    The 

termined.  other  was  in  197  B.  C,  when  the  Roman  consul 

CYLINDER,  a  solid  figure  enclosed  by  paral-  Flaminius  defeated  and  took  prisoner  Philip  II., 

lei  straight  lines  passing  through  every  point  of  king  of  Maeedon. 

a  curve.    If  the  curve  be  a  circle,  and  the  lines  CYNOSURE  (Gr.  xutty,  a  dpg,  ovfM^  a  tail),  the 

at  right  angles  to  it,  the  cylinder  is  called  a  name  formerly  given  to  the  constellalion  Ursa 

right  cylinder.  Minor.   This  constellation  containathe  pole  star, 

CYMA,  or  CniATicM  (Gr.  rvfio,  a  wave),  in  and  was  on  this  account  an  object  of  much  at- 

architecture,  the  name  of  a  moulding  of  a  wave-  tention  to  mariners  and  travellers, 

like  form,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds,  the  CYNURIA,  in  ancient  times,  a  district  of  the 

eyma  recta,  hollow  in  its  upper  part  and  awell-  Peloponnesus,  inhabited  by   a  rude  tribe  of 

ing  below,  and  the  &yma  reMna,  which  swells  lonians.     They  were  a  plundering  race,  and 

alK»ve  and  is  hollow  below.  when  attacked  would  retire  to  their  mountain 

CYMBALS  (Gr.  jcv/u0aXoy,  from  itv/i/3off,  hoi-  fostnesses.    They  were,  however,  subdued  by 

low),  brass  musical  instruments  of  percussion,  the  Argives  at  an  early  period,  and  about  the 

consisting  of  2  hollowed  plates,  circular  in  shape,  middle  of  the  6th  century  B.  C.  their  country 

and  from  6  to  8  inches  in  diameter,  which  are  passed  into  the  possession  of  Sparta.  The  city  of 

attached  to  the  hands  by  leather  bands,  and  Thyrea  (now  Astro),  with  the  country  around, 

played  by  being  struck  together.    The  instru-  formed  part  of  this  ancient  district 
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OYPRiB  A,  the  name  of  a  genm  of  marine  of  great  size  and  oonsiderable  age.  Any  garden 
sbeUa  of  the  ola»  gasterop&da.  The  shells  are  soil  suits  the  oypresB,  but  a  deep  and  rather  dry 
of  OTsl  or  oblong  form,  more  or  less  ronnded  and  sheltered  soil  suits  it  best.  It  can  be  raised 
or  cylindrioal,  with  a  small  and  imbedded  spire«  from  the  seeds,  soi^n  in  shallow  pans,  and  the 
The  longitadinal  aperture  is  nearly  straight,  and  young  plants  on  reaching  8  or  4  inches  in  height 
toothed  or  plaited  on  each  sides  "^^  &  channel  need  to  be  potted  off  and  kept  for  a  few  years 
or  groove  at  each  end.  The  genus  is  renuirk"  with  some  care  to  render  them  fit  for  trans- 
able  for  the  differences  between  the  shells  of  the  planting  into  open  grounds.  Cuttinss  taken 
young  and  adult  individuals,  the  outer  lip  in  the  from  the  younger  branches,  if  planted  during 
eaily  stagea  of  growth  bein^  thin  and  the  aper-  the  autumn,  will  grow  and  succeed.  Little 
tore  wide.  By  the  gradual  mflection  and  thick*  training  is  necessary,  on  account  of  its  nat- 
emog  of  this  lip  the  aperture  becomes  narrower,  nral  tendency  to  grow  upright  We  are  not 
and  the  shell  assumes  the  nearly  symmetrical  aware  of  the  cultivation  of  the  cypress  in  this 
form  of  the  adult  individual  About  160  living  country,  but  it  would  doubtless  succeed  in  any 
ipeciea  are  known,  and  78  fossil.  The  genus  first  latitude  umilar  to  that  of  England,  or  warmer. 
ap^Mred  in  the  chalk  formatimL  (See  Oowbt.)  The  0,  horiaontoHi  (Dohamel)  has  spreading 
GTPRESS  (eu»re9$u$y  Linn.),  the  name  of  a  branches,  which,  when  loaded,  as  thev  usually 
tree  remarkable  for  the  duraMHty  of  its  timber,  are,  with  large  round  cones,  render  the  tree  a 
and  belcmging  to  the  coniferss;  distinct  from  beautiful  object.  It  is  considered  to  be  only  a 
the  pines  and  firs,  by  its  leaves  being  reduced  fine  variety  of  the  common  cypress.  The  Por- 
to mere  scales,  and  by  its  cones  consisting  of  a  tngnese  cypress  (0.  Lusitanica,  Toumefort),  a 
few  woody  braota,  each  of  which  bears  several  native  of  Goa,  in  the  East  Indies^  has  flexu- 
omall  angular  seeds.  The  common  evergreen  ous,  spreading  branches,  and  imbricated,  acute, 
or  upright  CTpieas  ((7.  sem^tervirena^  Willd.)  is  a  keeled,  glaucous,  adpressed  leaves  in  4  rows. 
tapering,  cone4ike  tree,  with  upright  branches  It  has  been  long  naturalized  in  Pcnrtugal,  where 
growing  close  to  the  trunk,  resembling  in  gen-  it  acquires  a  livge  size.  The  weeping  cypress 
end  appearance  the  Lombardy  poplar,  and  at-  (^O.pendula^  Thunberg)  is  a  native  of  Ohina; 
taining  in  its  native  condition  an  altitude  of  it  has  a  large,  enxanded  head,  and  dichoto- 
60  or  60  feet,  though  sometimes  it  is  found  mous  branches,  which  are  much  divided;  its 
mndi  higher.  According  to  Duhamel,  a  sub-  leaves  are  imbricated  in  4  rows,  are  rather 
stance  resembling  gum  tragacanth  exudes  in  stem-olasping  and  triquetrous,  keeled,  and  ad- 
smaU  particles  from  the  bark  of  the  young  trees,  pressed.  According  to  Loudon,  some  uncer- 
and  is  collected  by  the  bees  for  some  purpose  tainty  is  attached  to  this  species.  Mention  is 
in  constructing  their  combs.  It  is  this  species  made  of  it  in  Lambert's  ^^  Pines,  V  and  in  Staun- 
whidi,  found  wild  in  the  islands  of  the  archi*  ton's  *^  Embassy,''  and  it  is  the  ftmoro  of  Eamp- 
pelago,  particularly  Candi^  and  in  Cyprus,  fer.  In  the  United  States,  the  cypress  is  repre- 
Greeoe,  Turkey,  Persia,  and  Asia  Minor,  has  sented  in  the  white  cedar.  (See  Ckdab.) — The 
been  for  a  long  time  transferred  to  gardens  for  deciduous  cypress  (taxodium  diUichumy  Rich- 
tlie  sake  of  its  deep  evergreen  branches  and  ard.)  is  a  stately  tree  of  the  pine  family,  much 
leaves,  and  for  the  gloomy  air  it  imparts  to  the  admired  for  its  foliage  of  a  most  delicate  light 
localities  vriiich  it  occupies.  Among  the  Turks  green,  which  falls  in  the  autumn  after  turning  to 
it  is  much  esteemed  for  planting  in  cemeteries,  a  bright  tawny  color.  Its  leaves  are  linear  and 
and  is  used  to  such  extent  that  these  grounds  spreading,  awl-shaped,  and  imbricated  on  the 
resemble  forests  of  cypresses.  It  is  the  kind  branehes  which  produce  the  fiowers ;  its  seed 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  and  was  flamous  vessels  or  strobiles  are  small,  subglobose,  and 
among  the  ancients,  instances  are  related  of  formed  of  angular  woody  scales.  This  lofty 
doors  and  posts  made  of  its  wood,  which  had  tree  is  a  native  of  the  middle  and  southern 
lasted  1,100  years.  The  odor  of  the  cypress  states  of  North  America,  extending  from  Delar 
was  considered  so  balsamic,  that  the  eastern  ware  to  the  extreme  south.  Its  trunk  is  very 
physicians  used  to  send  their  patients  troubled  thick,  often  from  26  to  40  feet  in  circumference 
with  lung  complaints  to  the  isle  of  Crete  for  at  the  base,  and  attainhig  to  120  feet  in  height, 
a  residence.  The  most  renowned  cypress  tree  The  brancMets  are  very  slender,  elegantly  pin- 
is  that  of  Somma,  in  Lombardy,  saia  to  have  nate;  the  leaves  pectinate  and  distichous,  spread- 
been  planted  the  year  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  ing  horizontally  firom  being  twisted  at  the  base, 
Christ^  but  records  in  existence  declare  it  to  linear,  mucronnlate,  flat,  tme-nerved,  glabrous 
have  been  a  considerable  tree  42  years  B.  0.  on  both  sides,  light  green,  margins  acute,  exte- 
When  measured  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  found  rior  somewhat  convex,  i  an  inch  or  more  in 
to  be  121  feet  high,  and  28  feet  in  circumfer-  length,  and  about  a  line  broad.  The  tree,  as  it 
CDce  one  foot  firom  the  ground.  Some  cy-  grows  old,  according  to  Michanx,  has  a  spread- 
press  trees  planted  by  Midiel  Angelo  in  the  ing,  broad  head.  It  assumes,  however,  a  great 
garden  of  the  Oarthusian  convent,  situated  on  variety  of  forms,  when  raised  artificially  from 
the  site  of  the  baths  of  Diocletian  at  Rome,  are  the  seeds.  London,  in  his  Arboretum  Briton- 
regvded  with  interest.  The  largest  of  these,  nicum^  enumerates  4  principal  forms,  viz. :  1, 
when  visited  by  M.  Simond.in  1817,  measured  the  species  having  ihe  branches  horizontal,  or 
about  18  feet  in  circumference.  There  are  also  somewhat  inclined  upward ;  2,  with  the  branch* 
some  fine  specimens  in  France  and  in  England,  es  pendulous ;  8,  with  the  branches  horizontal, 
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and  the  jotmg  ahoois  of  the  year  pendolons.  speedily  followed  by  a  treatise  on  the  ^'Vanity 
the  leaves  beine  twisted  and  compressed  ronna  of  Idols,"  in  which  the  crim^  of  the  heathen 
them  in  the  ean  v  part  of  £he  season,  bnt  folly  sods  are  exposed  and  their  demonic  rather  than 
expanded,  like  those  of  th^species,  toward  tiie  divine  nature  illustrated.    These  books,  added 
aatnmn ;  4,  with  the  leaves  on  the  young  shoots  to  tihe  high  social  position  of  their  author,  led 
tortuous,  and  the  branches  pendulous.    It  is  to  his  ormnation  as  priest ;  and  hardly  had  this 
in  the  southern  states,  particularly  in  Florida,  occurred,  when  on  the  death  of  the  bishop,  Dona- 
that  the  deciduous  cypress  attains  its  laigest  tusi  he  waa  chosen  by  the  prompt  and  enthusi- 
size,  when  it  grows  on  the  deep,  miry  soil  of  the  astio  voices  of  the  Christians  of  Oarthage,  and 
swamps.    The  base  of  its  tnmk  is  usually  hol«  the  neighboring  bishops,  to  the  vacant  episco- 
low  for  i  of  its  bulk,  and  its  surHguoe  is  iongitu*  pal  chair.    Five  priests  only  dissented  from  the 
diually  furrowed  with  deep  tortuous  channels,  choice,  objecting  that  he  had  not  fulfilled  a  suf- 
The  roots  of  the  large  trees,  particularly  in  sit*  ficient  novitiate  to  test  his  fidelity.    According 
nations  exposed  to  inundations,  have  strange-  to  Pontius,  his  biographer,  he  submitted  with 
looking  conical  protuberances,  called  cypress  great  reluctance  to  this  choice,  and  attempted 
knees,  which  rise  above  the  soil,  about  2  feet  in  to  escape  by  a  window,  when  tney  besiegea  his 
height,  and  sometimes  from  4  to  6  feet  in  thick-  bouse,  pressing  his  acceptance.    The  first  years 
iiess;  these  are  hollow,  smooth  on  the  surface,  of  his  episcopal  life,  though  not  free  from  an- 
and  covered  with  a  reddi^  bark  like  the  roots,  noyances  caused  by  the  discontented  priests, 
which  they  resemble  also  in  the  softness  of  the  whom  aU  his  attentions  could  not  quite  nacify, 
wood.    The  wood  of  tiie  trunk  is  esteemed  for  were  yet  comparatively  ^uiet    Affairs  of  disci- 
timber,  and  is  applied  to  various  uses.    Under  pliue  called  for  his  decision,  and  he  was  ready 
cultivation  at  the  north,  this  is  one  of  the  moet  ibr  every  call. .  A  priest  had  been  appmnted 
beautifbl  and  ornamental  of  trees.    One  in  the  by  one  of  his  friends,  contrary  to  the  canon  of 
Bartram  ^rden,  says  Dr.  Darlington  in  his  Flora  the  church,  to  be  executor  of  his  will  and  guar- 
Oeitriea^  is  the  noblest  specimen  in  Pennsylva-  dian  of  his  children ;  Cyprian  not  only  deprived 
nia,  and  was  planted  by  its  venerable  founder  of  his  office  this  offending  priest,  who  had  dared 
more  than  a  century  ago.    Some  good  sped*  thus  to  Join  secular  to  spintual  duty,  but  visited 
mens  are  also  to  be  seen  in  the  gardens  of  SJfiem,  with  posthumous  excommunication  the  man 
Mass.,  which  seem  to  thrive,  and  prove  them-  who  had  made  such  a  will.    A  converted  actor 
selves  capable  of  resisting  the  climate  of  the  continued  to  teach  his  art,  pleading  that  his 
north.    In  one  instance,  the  curious  knobs  from  livelihood  depended  upon  it ;  the  biwop  would 
the  root  above  described  have  begun  to  appear  uot  allow  that  a  man  might  teach  others  what 
above  the  soiL  it  was  unlawful  for  himself  to  continuei  and  re* 
CTPRIAN,    THABonra  CjEonina,  a    saint,  frised  him  the  communion.    An  agea  bishop 
bishop,  and  martyr  of  the  early  church,  bom  at  complained  that  his  deacons  insulted  him,  and 
Carthage  about  the  beginning  of  the  8d  century,  Cyprian  must  write  and  tell  him  how  to  treat 
died  Sept  14,  258.    ms  parentage  was  noble,  them.    The  dress  and  bearing  of  vimns,  which 
his  father  being  one  of  the  senators  of  Carthage,  bo  much  exercised  TertuUian^s  min^  called  for 
and  we  infer  from  his  letters  that  he  was  care-  a  new  word  from  his  admirer,  and  in  his  trea- 
fully  trained,  and  that  his  morals  and  acquire-  tise  on  the  "Habit  *'  pf  this  class,  Cyprian  in- 
ments  were   those  of  most  heathen  youths  veighs  against  show  and  immodesty  with  hardly 
in  his  station.     His  authentic  history  begins  less  severity  than  tiie  ascetic  Montanist    He 
with  the  year  246,  when  he  was  baptized.    At  magnified  his  office  also  by  assuming  a  general 
this  time  he  was  a  man  of  mature  years,  of  supervision  in  the  surrounding  churches,  and 
great  popularity,  of  large  fortune,   lived  in  sustained  by  his  care  of  ecclesiastical  affairs 
splendid  style,  and  when  he  walked  in  the  throughout  the  province  the  recognized  rank  of 
streets  was  followed  by  a  crowd  of  admiring  a  Carthaginian  primate.    In  the  year  250  the 
clients.    His  profession  seems  to  have  been  that  Decian  persecution  broke  out,  and  ra^^ed  at 
of  a  teacher  of  law.    Hie  immediate  instrument  Carthage  with  especial  fury.    From  motives  of 
of  Cyprian's  conversion  was  an  old  priest  of  prudence,  Cyprian  preferred  to  withdraw  to  a 
Carthage,  by  name  Cscilius.    Affainst  the  re-  place  of  safety^  rather  than  expose  himself  to 
monstrances  of  his  pagan  frienos.  who  could  the  hatred  which  was  peculiarly  bitter  against 
not  understand  how  a  wise  man  should  be  be-  him.    Some  seemed  to  see  cowardice  in  this 
guiled  by  those  foolish  Christian  fables,  he  open-  course,  and  it  was  made  a  reproach  by  his  ene- 
ly  declared  his  renunciation  of  idolatry,  sold  roies;  but  his  subsequent  conduct  in  time  of 
his  gods  and  gave  the  price  to  the  poor,  went  pestilence,  and  in  the  persecution  of  Valerian, 
into  retirement,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  proved  that  he  was  not  afraid  to  meet  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers.    The  gravest  dangers.    From  his  retirement  he  still 
first  fruit  of  his  conversion  was  his  letter  to  continued  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the  church,  to 
Donatus,  on  the  "  Contempt  of  the  World,''  in  restrain  abuses,  to  encourage  the  timid,  and  to 
which   he  somewhat   turgidly  contrasts    the  console  those  whose  friends  had  been  martyred, 
pleasures  of  sense  and  of  indulffence  with  the  In  the  extremity  of  peril,  great  numbers  were 
pleasuresof  inward  musin£  and  the  Joy  of  spirit^  driven  to  renounce  their  fidth;  others  hypo- 
ual  renewal,  and  describ€?in  exuberant  rheto-  critically  pretended  to  adore  the  idols ;  and  still 
ric  the  effect  of  regeneration.    This  letter  was  others  purchased  certificates  that  they  had  re- 
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nonnoed  the  Obristian  &ith,  and  so  saved  them*  had  heen  hasty  or  arhitrary.    Under  the  lead 

selves  from  arrest,  while  they  were  spared  the  of  Oyprian,  the  African  bishops  became  the  foes 

shame  of  a  public  apostasy.    This  class,  called  of  schism  abroad  as  much  as  of  schism  at  home, 

liJbellaticiy  were  eager,  when  the  persecution  Scarcely  had  the  persecution  subsided,  when  the 

subsided,  to  regain  their  places  as  true  believers;  plague,  which  had  already  appeared  in  Africa, 

and  some  of  them,  in  token  of  their  fitness,  broke  out  with  renewed  violence.    In  one  of 

brought  recommendations  which  they  had  pro-  his  letters  Oynrian  gives  a  graphic  account  of  the 

cored  from  those  who  had  died  martyrs.    These  symptoms  ana  progress  of  this  distemper.  Hard- 

l^Ui  pads  aeemed  to  release  their  holders  from  ly  a  house  in  Carthage  was  left  by  it  unvisited. 

the  necessity  of  peliminary  penance,  and  to  The  panic  was  almost  universaL    The  natural 

atone  for  the  evasion  by  which  life  and  safety  affections  of  families  were  forgotten ;  parents 

had  been  bought.    Cyprian  would  not  allow  this  forsook  their  children,  and  men  turned  their 

claim.    He  required  as  full  an  atonement  from  fainting  friends  into  the  streets  to  die.    Robbers 

these  compromisers  as  from  other  apostates,  took  advantage  of  the  distress  to  ply  their  trade, 

nor  would  lie  admit  the  authority  of  the  mar-  plundered  the  corpses  on  the  highways,  and 

^rs  in  such  a  case  ^procured  as  it  was  by  im-  ravaged  the  deserted  houses.    In  this  crisis  Cy- 

proper  soliciting.    He  not  only  rejected  these  prian  took  control.    "From  house  to  house  he 

certificates,  but  he  rebuked  those  who  courted  went  with  his  followers,  soliciting  alms  for  ^e 

martyrdom    for  lending   themselves   to  such  destitute,  counselling  the  timid  to  stay  and  not 

schemes.    This  apparent  irreverence  and  harsh-  fiee,  and  gathering  all  who  would  dare  such  a 

ness  aided  the  enemies  who  had  before  opposed  service  to  tend  the  sick  and  bury  the  dead.    He 

Mm,  and  Novatus,  one  ofthe  6  dissentipg  priests,  made  no  distinctions,  but  forgetting  that  only 

with  Felidssimus,  an  infiuential  demagogue,  or-  a  few  months  before  the  pagans  of  Carthage  had 

ganized  a  separate  church  in  the  neighborhood,  cried,  '^  Cyprian  to  the  lions,*'  distributed  Ms 

to  which  they  admitted  the  apostates  without  succor  impartially  to  heathen  and  CM^tian. 

any  question.    Cyprian  declared  them  and  their  In  this  self-devotion  he  was  joined  by  numbers 

mrty  schismatics,  and  excommunicated  them,  of  his  brethren,  and  hundreds  of  Christian  lives 

But  Novatus  was  not  yet  ready  to  yield ;  he  were  lost  in  the  work  of  mercy.    But  the  pa- 

fied  to  Rome,  where  he  intrigued  against  the  gans  affirmed  that  the  gods  had  sent  that  chas- 

bishop  whom  he  hated,  and  also  organized  a  tisement  to  punish  the  denial  of  their  worship 

party  against  the  new  Roman  bishop  Cornelius,  by  these  blasphemers ;  the  crimes  of  the  Chris- 

Cjprian  became  by  his  pen  a  party  in  this  Ro-  tians  were  the  cause  of  the  wide  disease.    And 

man  controversy,  and  his  influence  tended  to  se-  when  the  Christian  villages  of  Numidia  were 

cure  Cornelius  in  his  position,  and  to  defeat  the  ravaged  by  the  barbarians  from  the  mountains, 

schemes  of  their  mutual  enemies.    The  contro-  no  Roman  forces  went  to  their  rescue;  it  was 

versy  is  significant  in  Cyprian's  life,  as  it  pro-  reserved  for  the  bishop  to  rescue  them  by  the 

dnoed  his  book  on  the  ^^  unity  of  the  Church,"  gifts  of  the  Christians.    Impoverished  as  the 

in  wMch  he  develops  his  theory  concerning  dis-  faithful  of  Carthage  already  were  by  their  sa- 

dpHne    and   penance,  schisms   and   heresies,  crificesin  the  season  of  pestilence,  they  answer- 

The  work  is  oharacteristio  of  his  legal  mind  ed  promptly  to  Cyprian's  call,  and  he  could 

and  his  firm  temper.    Cvprian  argues  that  it  transmit  to  the  provinces,  as  ransom  for  their 

is  not  only  an  injury  to  the  church,  but  an  in-  imprisoned  brethren,  100,000  sesterces,  a  sum 

jury  to  the  lapn  themselves,  to  readmit  them  amounting  to  near  |4,000  of  our  money.    This 

without  due  penance.    The  persecution  of  De-  act  of  charity  only  gave  occasion  for  scandal  to 

cius  was  not  of  long  duration,  and  in  the  next  the  pagans,  and  Cyprian  had  to  conduct  a  veza- 

year  (251)  Cyprian  quietly  returned  to  Carthage,  tious  controversy  With  the  magistrate  Deme- 

His  first  care  was  to  summon  a  council  of  the  trian,  in  which  he  maintained  that  the  disasters 

ne^hboring  bishops  to  decide  upon  the  affair  of  plague  and  battle  had  come  upon  them  in 

of  the  penitent  apostates,  and  to  condemn  the  consequence,  not  of  the  Christian  faith,  but  of 

scMsmu    The  results  of  this  council,  which  cor-  heathen  iniquities.    Questions  of  dispute  were 

responded  to  Cyprian's  wishes,  were  sent  to  constantly  presented  to  Cyprian,  and  repeated 

the  principal  churches  of  the  province,  and  to  councils  were  called  by  him  to  settle  points  of 

the  Roman  bishop.    The  condemnation  did  not  discipline  and  faith.    But  the  most  serious  ques- 

at  once  silence  the  schismatics  ;   they  chose  tion,  and  one  which  brought  him  into  conflict 

another  bishop,  Fortunatus  by  name,  and  sue-  with  the  RcAnan  bishop,  was  that  of  rebaptizing 

oeeded  in  winning  from  Cornelius  a  partial  assent  heretics.  Cyprian,  in  this  matter,  favored  a  strict 

to  their  conduct,  and  a  remonstrance  against  construction  of  the  canon,  and  holding  that  no 

the  course  of  Cyprian.     Sharp  letters  passed  baptism  except  that  of  the  church  was  valid, 

between  Cornelius  and  his  friend,  in  which  Cy-  maintained  that  heretics  must  be  treated  as  if 

prian  stoutly  defends  his  episcopal  right,  insist-  they  had  never  received  the  rite.    The  opposite 

mg  that  a  case  once  so  clearly  decided  needs  no  party  maintained  that  the  conversion  of  heretics 

revision,  that  it  is  enough  that  the  schismatics  consecrated  the  original  rite,  even  if  it  were  not 

have  been  Judged  gnilty  by  their  peers.    A  sec-  in  ihe  first  instance  canonically  administered,  and 

ond  council  had  already  confirmed  what  the  that  repetition  was  siiperfiuous.  Cyprian's  opin- 

first  had  decided,  and  there  seemed  no  gix^und  for  ion  had  long  prevailed  in  the  church  at  Carthage, 

the  diarge  that  the  action  of  the  orthcxLox  party  and  had  been  confirmed  by  a  synod  held  by  one 
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of  bis  predeoeMors;  bat  to  flatisfy  some  donbt-  clotb,  as  if  to  symboKze  bis  episcopal  dignity. 
era,  be  sammoned  a  new  synod  of  32  bishops,  who  A  few  edifying  words  passed  between  bim  and 
ratified  the  existing  costom.  Their  verdict  and  the  proconsul,  the  expected  sentence  was  read, 
the  letters  of  Cyprian  not  quieting  the  object-  and,  as  a  ringleader  of  the  impioas  sect  to  whom 
ors,  a  still  more  namerons  synod  of  87  bi^ops  so  many  crimes  were  charged,  Thasdns  Cyprian 
r^terated  the  sentence.  The  bishop  of  Rome,  was  condemned  to  be  beheaded.  "  God  be 
nevertheless,  did  not  admit  the  justice  of  their  thanked,"  said  the  martyr,  "  who  delivereth  me 
conclusion.  He  wrote  to  Cypnan  that  it  was  at  last  from  the  chains  of  the  body."  'Die  place 
of  no  moment  to  ask  who  administered  the  bap-  of  execution  was  an  open  space  at  a  little  dis- 
tism,  provided  that  it  was  received  in  good  tance  outride  the  city,  around  which  were  tall 
fjuth,  and  the  proper  form  was  observed.  He  trees.  These  the  crowd  of  friends  who  had  fol- 
renounced  fellowship  with  Cyprian  unless  the  lowed  him  from  the  court  clunbed  that  they 
church  of  Carthage  should  reconsider  its  opin-  might  view  the  spectacle.  Man^  cried  out  that 
ion.  Cyprian  summoned,  at  the  dose  of  256,  a  they  wished  to  die  with  their  bishop.  Having 
8d  synod,  in  wliich  were  deputies  from  Mauri-  reached  the  place,  Cyprian  folded  his  doak, 
tania  and  Nuinidia)  as  well  as  from  the  prov-  knelt  upon  it,  prayed,  took  off  his  remuning 
ince  of  Carthage,  and  procured  an  authoritative  garments,  one  by  one,  till  only  a  linen  tunic 
declaration  of  his  opinion  concerning  the  bap-  was  left,  and  awaited  so  the  fatal  stroke.  In 
tism  of  heretics  as  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  token  of  forgiveness  to  his  executioner,  he  or- 
chnrch  of  Africa.  This  course  seemed  to  make  dered  25  denarii  of  gold  (about  $80)  to  be  given 
that  churdi  hereticaL  and  the  Roman  bishop  de-  him.  With  his  own  hand  he  bound  tlie  band- 
clined  to  receive  the  African  messengers,  ana  for-  age  around  his  eyes,  and  as  the  head  fell,  the 
bade  his  peqple  to  commune  with  them. — The  crowd  caught  on  handkerchiefs  and  napkins  the 
martyrdom  of  Cyprian  is  one  of  the  most  touch-  drops  of  blood,  which  they  preserved  as  sacred 
ing  traditions  of  tne  African  church.  For  a  few  relics.  His  body  was  interrea  the  following  night 
years  the  church  had  ei^joyed  rest  from  pagan  in  the  Mappalian  way,  where  a  church  for  manj 
persecutions;  but  in  the  year  257  an  edict  of  ages  marked  the  spot  of  his  burial.  In  tbis 
Valerian  authorized  prefects  and  proconsuls  to  church  the  high  festivals  of  the  city  were  cele- 
bring  Christians  to  trial,  and  punish  them  if  they  brated ;  and  the  first  care  of  ihe  general  Bell- 
confessed  their  &itJi.  The  proconsul  of  Africa  sarins,  when,  8  centuries  later,  he  entered  Car- 
was  not  slow  to  use  this  permission.  Summoning  thage  on  the  eve  of  St.  Cyprian,  as  a  deliverer 
Cyprian,  he  l^ide  him  renounce  his  false  wor-  from  the  Vandals,  was  to  restore  this  sacred 
ship  and  sacrifice  to  the  gods.  *^I  ani  a  Chris-  edifice.  Another  church,  called  mensa  Cypriani^ 
tian  and  a  bishop,"  said  Cyprian;  ^'I  know  no  was  built  upon  the  spot  of  his  martyrdom. 
God  but  the  one  true  God,  who  created  heaven  The  date  of  his  death  was  Sept  14,  258 ;  but 
and  earth,  and  all  therein.  I  serve  him,  and  since  the  5th  century  the  day  set  apart  for  his 
all  Christians  serve  him,  and  pray  to  him  for  f^tival  has  been  Sept  16.  After  the  Saracen 
Ibe  emperor."  Ko  information  concerning  the  conquest  of  Africa,  his  relics  were  transported 
residence  of  his  priests  could  be  got  fh>m  the  to  Aries  in  France,  and  subsequently  they  were 
sturdy  prdate.  Banished  for  his  contumacy  to  distributed  in  various  abbey  churches.  His  fes- 
Curubis,  a  small  dty  on  the  sea-coast,  about  50  tival  is  kept  with  much  ceremony  in  the  churoh 
miles  from  Carthage,  he  lived  for  nearly  a  year  of  St.  Mana  in  Trastevere  at  Rome,  where  they 
in  retirement,  visited  by  his  friends,  and  sup-  show  the  body  of  his  friend  St  Cornelius. — 
plied  with  every  convenience.  His  time  was  Cyprian^s  works  have  been  very  often  published 
spent  in  sacred  studies,  and  in  writing  letters  ana  edited  by  eminent  scholars,  almost  from  the 
of  encouragement  to  his  afilicted  brethren.  Re-  invention  of  printing.  Fellas  Oxford  edition 
called  by  the  successor  of  this  proconsul,  Cyprian  appeared  in  1682 ;  another  with  notes  of  Pear- 
assumed  the  active  duties  of  his  station ;  but  a  eon  and  Dodwell  in  Holland  in  1700.  The 
new  edict,  more  severe,  led  to  a  second  arrest  standard  edition  is  that  of  Paris,  1726,  folio, 
Cyprian  had  been  just  before  notified  by  the  with  the  notes  of  Baluze  and  the  life  of  the  saint 
bishop  of  Rome  of  the  impending  fate,  and  al-  by  D.  Mavan.  Cyprian's  works  have  been  trans- 
ready  that  bishop  was  a  martyr.  The  procon-  lated  into  English  by  Marshall  (London,  1717). 
sul  Maximus  sent  a  guard  to  conduct  him  to  Of  biographies  there  are  those  of  Gervaise 
Utica,  where  the  court  was  at  that  time  sojourn-  (1717,  4to.) ;  F.  W.  Rettberg  (Gottingen,  1831, 
ing,  but  the  bishop  preferred  to  sufifbr  among  his  8vo.) ;  Poole  (London,  1840,  8vo.) ;  F.  X.  CoU 
own  people,  and  secreted  himself  for  a  time  from  lombet  (Paris,  1843) ;  B6hringer  (Zurich, 
the  guard.  When  the  proconsul  returned,  Cyprian  1842,  8voj. 

walked  abroad  again,  and  was  ready  for  the  sol-        CYPRUS  (Gr.  Kvnpos ;  Turk.  Kebris\  a  Turk- 

diers  when  they  came  to  take  him.  The  delay  of  a  ish  island,  the  most  eastern  of  the  Mediterra- 

day  in  the  trial  caused  the  rumor  of  his  arrest  to  nean,  lying  at  nearly  equal  distances  from  the 

be  spread  through  Carthage,  and  the  excitement  shores  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  extending  from 

and  grief  were  unboundea.    His  prison  was  Cape  Gatto,  lat  84^  29'  18",  to  Cape  St  Andrea, 

closely  guarded  by  night  for  fear  of  rescue,  and  on  lat  85^  41'  42" ;  length  about  148  m. ;  width  for 

the  morrow  he  was  conducted  to  the  pnetorium.  100  m.  W.  to  £.  about  40  m.,  thence  to  the  K, 

It  was  noticed  as  a  providential  chance  that  the  £.  extremity  about  15m.;  area  about  4,500  9q. 

seat  in  whidi  he  sat  was  covered  with  a  linen  m. ;  pop.,  whidi  under  the  Venetians  amounted 
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to  1,000,000,  now  only  aboQt  110,000,  of  whom  glass,  steel,  .German  iron,  nails,  paper,  &o^ 
about  70,000  are  Greeks,  and  the  rest  Turks,  Ma-  from  Trieste  and  other  Austrian  ports.  Total 
ronitea,  Armenians,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Jews,  annual  imports  valued  at  about  $150,000 ;  ex- 
it is  intersected  from  E.  to  W.  by  a  range  of  ports  at  $850,000.  The  island  forms  an  eyalet, 
mountidns,  called  Olympusby  the  ancients,  whose  and  is  governed  by  a  vali  or  viceroy,  and  12 
highest  peaks  exceed  7,000  feet.  The  naturid  lieutenants  preside  over  tiie  12  districts  into 
prodoctions  are  of  the  richest  character ;  aro^  which  it  is  divided.  Capital,  Nicosia  (or  Lef  ko« 
matic  herbs  of  all  kinds  grow  spontaneously,  sha),  where  the  Greek  archbishop  and  the  pro- 
Cotton,  wine,  and  tobacco,  sUk  and  fruit,  all  of  vincial  authorities  reside. — ^Tbe  island  of  Cv- 
fine  Quality,  are  produced.  Several  dyewoods  prns  occupies  a  distinguished  place  both  m 
and  orugs  are  also  grown  on  the  island.  The  sacred  and  pro&ne  history.  It  early  belonged 
raineraifl  are  numerous^  including  the  precious  to  the  Phoenicians  of  the  neighboring  coast, 
metals,  and  copper  and  many  precious  stones,  It  was  afterward  colonized  by  Greeks,  who 
but  the  mines  are  neglected.  The  wines  of  founded  there  several  independent  kingdoms^ 
Cyprus,  especially  those  from  the  vineyard  called  and  passed  successively  under  the  power  of  tiie 
the  Commanderie,  from  having  belonsed  to  the  Pharaohs,  Persians,  Ptolemies,  and  Ronmns,  ex- 
knighta  of  Malta,  enjoyed  great  celebrity  in  cepting  a  short  period  of  independence  under 
former  times,  and  the  production  exceeded  Evagoras,  in  the  4th  century  B.  0.  It  was  one 
2,000,000  gallons,  but  has  now  dwindled  down  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  worship  of  Venus, 
to  less  than  200,000  gallons.  There  are  5  qual-  hence  called  Cypria.  Salamis,  Citmm  (whence 
ities  of  Cyprus  wines,  viz, :  2  black  and  red,  the  biblical  name  of  the  island,  Eittim),  Ama- 
common  wines  with  a  strong  taste  of  tar,  from  thus,  Paphos,  SoH,  to.,  were  the  most  remark- 
being  kept  in  tarred  casks,  exported  to  E^nt,but  able  ancient  cities.  At  the  time  of  the  crusades 
never  to  Europe ;  2  excellent  Muscat  and  Moro-  it  was  detached  from  the  Greek  empire,  and  made 
caneller  wines,  and  the  Commanderie  referred  a  kingdom  for  Guy  of  Lusiffnan.  (It  is  in  con- 
to  above.  Lamica,  whero  the  European  con-  sequence  of  the  daim  made  by  the  house  of 
suls  and  the  principal  merohants  of  various  Savoy  to  the  heirship  of  the  Lusignan  familv 
nations  reside,  and  Limasol,  are  the  chief  com-  that  the  kinff  of  Sardinia  still  assumes  the  ti- 
mercial  emporiums  of  the  island.  Famagosta,  tie  of  king  of  Cyprus.)  From  his  descendants 
so  £unons  under  the  Venetians,  possesses  an  ex-  it  fell  to  the  Venetians,  and  in  1570-71  was 
cellent  spacious  port,  which  is  sheltered  firom  subdued  by  the  Turks  after  a  brave  defence.  In 
all  winds,  and  which  could  easily  be  deepened,  1882  it  was  occupied  by  the  viceroy  of  Egypt, 
when  it  would  accommodate  hundreds  of  lar^  but  retaken  in  1840  by  the  Turks,  under  whose 
ships ;  but  at  prosent  it  is  choked  up  wiUi  filth  rule  the  island  has  greatly  declined  from  the 
to  such  a  degree,  that  it  can  only  hold  about  a  splendor  and  prosperity  wnich  gave  it  world- 
dozen  small  craft  The  great  scourge  of  the  wide  celebrity  while  held  by  the  Venetians, 
island  is  locusts,  which  commit  great  ravages ;  CTPSELUS,  son  of  u£3tion,  a  tyrant  of  Cor- 
but  in  spite  of  this  evil,  and  of  the  abuses  in  inth.  His  motberwasoneof  theBacchiadn,  but 
fixing  and  collecting  the  taxes,  the  prospe|^y  so  ill-favored  that  none  of  her  own  order  could 
of  Cyprus  is,  on  the  whole,  increasing.  Many  be  induced  to  accept  her  in  marriage,  where* 
of  the  oppressions  formerly  practised  upon  the  on  she  wedded  jE^tion.  The  Delphian  py- 
peasants  have  been  removed.  They  are  froelv  thoness  having  foretold  that  her  child  would 
permitted  to  sell  their  produoei  and  agricul-  prove  formidable  to  the  aristocratic  party,  the 
tural  employment  is  abundant.  The  wheat  and  Bacchiad®  attempted  to  murder  him ;  but  his 
oats  grown  are  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  the  mother  concealed  him  in  a  chest  fGr.  Kv^Xtf) 
annu^  grain  crop  does  not  exceed  120,000  till  the  danger  had  blown  over.  Cypselus  be- 
quarters.  During  the  late  Russian  war,  the  de-  came  a  leader  of  the  democracy,  with  whose 
mand  for  and  high  prices  of  grain  led  the  peas-  assistance  he  overthrew  the  power  of  the  oli- 
ants  to  neglect  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  sesa-  garchs,  and  expelled  them  from  the  city ;  but 
mum,  and  colocynth,  but  they  have  since  resumed  ultimately  he  became  the  oppressor  alike  of  no- 
the  latter,  as  the  most  adapted  to  the  soil.  The  bles  and  people.  He  reigned  at  Corinth  80 
cotton  crop  in  1857  amounted  to  about  11,000  years  (655-425  B.C.),  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
cwt.    The  olive  and  wool  crop  had  failed  in  son  Periander. 

that  year,  the  latter  fkom  a  disease  among  the  CTRENJ£A,  or  Ctbenaica,  an  ancient  coun- 

sheep.    Madder  root  forms  a  principal  produo-  try  of  Africa,  in  the  N.  E.  part  of  modem  Tri- 

lion,  the  greater  part  being  exported  to  France,  noli,  bounded  N.  by  the  Mediterranean,  E.  by 

and  the  rest  retained  for  home  consumption*  Marmarioa,  S.  by  the  desert  (of  Barca),  and  W. 

The  abolition  in  1885  of  the  monopoly  on  ca-  by  the  Great  Syrtis,  now  gulf  of  Sidra,  in  its 

roulis  rapidly  increased  the  production  from  widest  limits  including  Moormarica  on  the  £., 

4,000  cantars  in  that  year  to  40,000  in  1857,  6  and  extending  to  the  Ane  Philenorum  on  the 

cargoes  being  for  the  first  time  exported  to  W.,  and  thus  corresponding  with  modem  Bar- 

Engbind  in  the  latter  year.    British  aad  Amer-  ca.    The  centre  of  this  country  is  a  moder- 

ican  mannfiactures  are  imported  from  Syria,  ately  elevated  table-land,  gradually  and  in  ter- 

Smyma,  and   Constantinople ;   hides,   cofieeu  races  sloping  down  to  the  hilly  coast  land, 

sugar,  cloth,  fowling  pieces,  fine  powder,  small  which,  from  its  position,  climate,  and  soil,  is  one 

shot)  sfdt  wij  and  Swedish  iron,  from  Firance;  of  the  most  delightful  regions  of  the  earth«    It 
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abounds  in  excellent  frnita,  vegetables,  flowers,  orates,  aboat  880  B.  0.,  who  taught  that  enjoy- 

and  rare  plants,  of  which  the  nlpMum,  the  ment  was  the  highest  object,  and  that  virtne  con* 

laserpitium  of  the  Romans,  was  famous  in  an-  sisted  in  the  art  of  prodncing  the  highest  possible 

tiqnity  both  as  food  and  for  its  medicinal  virtnes.  amount  of  agreeable  feelings,  by  Hying  in  mode- 

CyrenoBa  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  colo-  rate  activity,  in  the  eijoyment  of  art  and  litera- 

nies  of  the  Greeks,  having  been  settled  by  Do-  ture,  with  the  careful  shunning  of  pain.    They 

rians  from  the  island  of  Thera,  the  southern-  despised,  like  the  Q^ics,  all  speculative  phOoa- 

most  of  the  Oyclades,  who,  under  the  influence  ophy,  but  were  as  a  rule  not  immoral,  limiting 

of  the  climate,  soon  threw  off  the  rigidity  of  their  practice  to  a  gay,  moderate,  and  amiable 

their  race,  though  continuing  in  friendeJiip  with  enjoyment  of  life.    Amon^  these  philosophers, 

their  kindred  of  Crete,  and  became  a  luxurious  Arete,  the  daughter  of  Aristippus,  nis  grandson 

people,  renowned  for  skill  in  chariot  driving  Aristippus  Metrodidactus,  ana  Hegesias,  were  ' 

and  games.    Battus,  the  leader  of  the  original  the  most  renowned.    This  school  was  succeed- 

colony,  founded  Cyrene.  the  chief  city,  681 B.  C,  ed,  a  century  later,  by  the  Mndred  philosophy 

and  a  royal  dynasty,  which  numbered  4  princes  of  Epicurus. 

of  his  name,  including  himself,  and  4  of  the  CYRENE,  chief  city  of  Cyrenssa  or  Cyre- 
name  of  Arcesilaus.  The  comparative  inde-  naioa,  founded  in  681  B.  C.  by  Ihereeans  under 
pendence  of  Barca,  one  of  the  early  colonies  of  Battus,  around  a  fountain  (cpi^M;)  consecrated  to 
Cyrene,  and  the  invasion  of  the  Persians  under  ApOllo,  which  supplied  the  city  with  water,  was 
Cambyses,  weakened  the  last  Battiads ;  a  repub-  built  on  a  high  terrace  of  the  Cyreniean  table- 
llcan  form  of  government  was  established,  but  land,  about  9  m.  from  the  coast  at  Apollonia, 
internal  dissensions  soon  led  to  the  restoration  which  became  its  port.  The  road  which  con- 
of  tyranny.  When  Alexander  the  Great  invad-  nected  the  city  with  the  harbor,  a  vast  necro- 
ed  Egypt,  the  CyrensQans  were  his  allies.  After  polls,  and  ruins  of  streets,  temples,  theatres, 
his  death  the  first  of  the  Ptolemies  annexed  tombs,  and  remnants  of  art,  are  still  visible,  the 
their  country  to  Egypt,  and  his  successors  pos-  site  of  the  andent  city  having  been  identified 
sessed  it  till  95  B.  C,  when  Apion,  the  last  with  the  modem  Grennah.  The  Britidi  travel- 
governor,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Ptolemy  Phys-  ler  Hamilton  speaks  of  the  neighborhood  of  this 
con.  made  it  over  to  the  Romans.  Under  tiie  place  as  ^^  abounding  with  beautiful  scenes,  some 
Ptolemies  the  country  was  also  known  by  of  which  exceed  in  richness  of  vegetation,  and 
the  name  of  Pentapolis,  being  so  called  from  equal  in  grandeur,  any  thing  that  is  to  be  found 
the  5  principal  cities :  Cyrene ;  ApoUonia,  the  in  the  Apennines, . . .  some  offering  perhaps  the 
port  town  of  the  preceding ;  Ptolemais  (perhaps  most  lovely  sylvan  scenery  in  the  world.^'  In 
identical  with  Barca),  now  Tolmeta ;  Arsino^  the  time  of  Herodotus  Cyrene  covered  an  area 
more  anciently  Teuchira,  now  Taukra ;  ana  equal  to  the  entire  neighboring  island  of  Platea 
Berenice,  more  anciently  Hesperides,  now  Ben-  (now  Bomba).  Aristippus,  the  founder  of  the 
ghazi,atthemouthoftheLathon.  The  Romans,  Cyrenaio  school  of  philosophy,  Cameades,  the 
who  first  proclaimed  the  freedom  of  the  coun-  founder  of  the  New  Academy,  the  poet  Calli- 
try,  soon  annexed  it  as  a  province,  together  with  machus,  the  astronomer  Eratostiienes,  and  the 
Crete,  under  the  name  of  Cyrenaica.  Under  eloquent  Christian  bishop  Synesius  (in  the  6th 
Constantine  the  Great  it  became  a  separate  prov-  century),  were  natives  of  Cyrene. 
ince,  and  was  called  Upper  Libya.  The  bloody  CYRIL  of  Alexandbia,  saint  and  patriarch 
struggles  with  the  revolted  Jewish  inhabitants  of  the  church,  bom  about  A.  D.  876,  died  in 
under  Trajan,  repeated  incursions  of  the  noma-  444.  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  was 
die  tribes  of  the  interior,  earthquakes  and  lo-  his  uncle  and  teacher ;  and  after  the  death  of 
ousts,  gradually  destroyed  the  wealth  of  the  the  latter  in  412,  the  succession  in  the  bish- 
province ;  its  invasion  by  the  Persians,  and  opric  was  given  to  Cyril.  Alexandria  at  this 
soon  after  by  the  Saracens,  in  the  7th  century,  time  was  one  of  the  4  principal  seats  of  ecde- 
completed  its  ruin.  Cyrenaica  was  the  chief  siastical  power.  Its  bishops  bore  the  titie  of 
seat  of  the  disciples  of  Aristippus,  and  in  a  patriarch.  C^ril  at  once  undertook  to  suppress 
later  period  of  the  African  Gnostics.  The  neresy  and  dnve  out  from  the  city  all  unbe- 
whole  region  abounds  in  curious  renmants  of  lievers.  He  attacked  the  Novatians,  shut  up 
antiquity,  which  have  attracted  the  attention  their  churches,  seized  their  sacred  vessels,  and 
and  scrutiny  of  modem  travellers  and  critics. —  compelled  them  to  silence.  A  popular  outbreak 
Compare  Delia  Cella,  Viaggio  da  THpoli  alle  gave  him  pretext  for  banishing  the  Jews,  who 
frontieri  oceidentalidelV  Egitto  (Grenoa,  1819) ;  had  lived  there  unmolested  for  many  centuries, 
Pacho,  Voyage  d/mi  la  Marmarique^  la  Cyrk"  and  were  wealthy,  cultivated,  and  important 
Tiaique,  &c.  (Paris,  1825-'29) ;  Beechey,  "  Pro-  to  the  prosperity  of  the  city.  Though  the  gov- 
ceedings  of  the  Expedition  to  Explore  the  ernor  Orestes  opposed  him  in  this  act  of  zeal, 
Northern  Coast  of  Africa"  (London,  1828) ;  he  was  sustained  by  the  emperor  and  by  the 
Trighe,  Ees  Cyrenensium  (Copenhagen,  1828) ;  Christian  populace.  The  famous  Hypatia,  the 
Hamilton,  ""Wanderings  in  North  Africa;"  and  female  Platonist  of  Alexandria,  was  torn  in 
Rawlinson's  notes  to  the  4th  book  of  Hero-  pieces  in  the  street  by  the  people,  from  the  re- 
dotus.  port  or  suspicion  that  she  encouraged  the  gov- 
CYRENAIOS,  a  school  of  philosophers  found-  eraor  in  his  opposition  to  the  bishop.  Tlie 
ed  by  Aristippus  of  Cyrenaica,  a  pupil  of  So-  progress  of  the  Nestorian  heresy  next  attracted 
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OyriFs  attention.  Tbis  heresj,  which  denied  Julian  the  emperor,  in  answer  to  the  8  books 
the  orthodox  theory  of  the  inoamation,  had  which  tiiat  sovereign  had  published  against  the 
gained  influence  among  the  oenbbites  of  Egypt,  Christians.  This  last  work  is  one  of  the  most 
not  only  from  its  subtle  reasonings,  but  from  curious  monuments  of  Christian  polemic  litera- 
the  asoetio  Tirtues  of  its  author,  the  l>iahop  of  ture.  It  vindicates  the  Mosaic  cosmogony 
Constantinople.  Cyril  sent  severe  letters  to  against  the  Grecian  theories,  the  theogony  of 
Kestorius,  calling  upon  him  to  retract  his  false-  the  Bible  agamst  that  of  Hesiod,  monotheism 
hoods;'  which  proved,  as  might  be  expected,  against  polySieism,  the  unity  of  the  Deity  against 
ineffectual.  An  appeal  to  the  bishop  of  Borne,  the  cha^  of  duality,  exalts  the  Qiristian  prophr 
thon^  it  resulted  m  a  justification  of  the  course  ets  and  martyrs  above  all  the  heathen  phikia- 
of  the  Alexandrine  bi^op,  forced  no  retraction  ophers,  gives  as  a  reason  for  the  downfall  of  the 
from  the  Byzantine.  Kestorius  would  not  pro-  heatiien  oracles  that  *'  the  devil  was  restrained 
nounoe  his  former  propositions  to  be  accuxsed.  by  Christ's  coming,"  explains  the  Christian 
A  council  was  called  at  Ephesus,  in  which  Cyril  reverence  for  the  wood  of  the  true  cross  and 
as  legate  and  prosecutor  took  the  lead,  and  the  for  the  tombs  of  martyrs,  and  discriminates  this 
recusant  Nestorins  was  deposed  and  condemned,  from  the  pagan  idolatry.  Many  letters,  too. 
'A  snbaeqnent  esi  parte  council  of  42  bishops,  of  his  large  correspondence  have  survived,  and 
headed  by  John,  patriarch  of  Antiooh,  judgod  some  treatises  upon  ^*  The  FaiUi,"  dedicated  to 
the  ease  diffisrenUy,  and,  &voring  Kestorius.  the  sisters  of  the  emperor.— Parts  of  the  works 
ezoommunioated  and  deposed  his  opponent  and  of  Cyril  have  been  frequently  translated  into 
the  Alexandrine  party.  The  emperor,  appeal-  Latin.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  John  Au- 
ed  to  in  this  strait,  condemned  both  sides  and  bert,  canon  of  Laon  (6  vols,  folio,  Paris.  1688), 
ordered  the  rival  champions  to  be  imprisoned,  printed  both  in  Greek  and  Ladn.  Beside  this. 
The  powerftil  intercession  of  Eome,  however,  there  is  the  Cologne  folio  (2  vols.  1546),  and 
soon  cansed  this  sentence  against  Cyril  to  be  another  Paris  edition  (2  vols,  folio,  1692),  the 
abrogated,  and  the  patriarch  returned  home.  Greek  text  with  notes.  The  character  of  Cyril 
Kestorius  was  sent  to  a  convent  near  Antiocb,  is  drawn  in  the  historical  romance  of  "  Hypatia," 
and  finally  to  Upper  Egypt,  and  Cyril  could  by  Charles  KiDgsley  (London,  1868). 
Riend  the  last  12  years  of  his  episcopate  in  the  CTRIL  of  Jbbvsalbm;  samt  and  •archbish- 
uith  that  he  had  vanquished  the  heretics  of  his  op  of  the  church,  bom  at  or  near  Jerusalem, 
province  and  exterminated  infidelity.  After  the  about  A.  D.  815,  died  in  886.  He  was  about 
baniahment  of  Kestorius,  his  word  as  expound-  80  years  old  when  he  was  ordained  priest  by 
er  of  tiie  foith  remained  undisputed. — ^His  writ-  Mazimus,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  in- 
ii^  are  mostly  controversial.  They  are  mark-  trusted  with  the  charge  of  the  catechumens, 
ed  by  a  rugged  earnestness  of  style,  with  little  and  sometimes  with  the  duty  of  preaching  in 
grace  or  beauty,  and  by  positiveness  of  state-  the  place  of  the  bishop.  "When,  in  850,  the  see 
ment  rather  than  by  cogency  of  argument,  of  Jerusalem  became  vacant,  Cyril  was  pro- 
His  expository  works  consist  of  17  books  on  moted  to  ^at  place,  and  consecrated  by  Acacius 
^  Worship  in  Sphit  and  Truth ;"  18  books  of  of  Csesarea,  the  metropolitan  of  Palestine. 
^Glaphyrs,"  which  are  commentaries  on  various  Acacius  was  an  Arian,  and  it  has  been  affirm- 
paasagea  in  the  Pentateuch ;  aseriesofcommen-  ed  tiiat  Cyril,  in  keeping  feUowship  with  him 
taries  on  Isaiah ;  and  12  books  of  notes  upon  and  the  Arian  party,  while  he  himself  professed 
John's  Gk)n)el,  some  of  which  are  imperfect,  orthodox  sentiments,  was  guilty  of  auplicity. 
The  method  of  these  is  thoroughly  allegorical.  He  was  never,  however,  considered  to  be  Arian 
HIb  ethieal  and  ritual  works  are  contained  in  by  the  Arians  themselves,  or  in  any  way  favor- 
89  discourses  for  Easter  week,  in  which  he  uses  able  to  Uiat  party  in  l^e  matter  of  theology, 
language  that  seems  not  only  to  teach  tran-  alUiough  in  his  banishment  and  misfortune  he 
■nbstantiation,  but  to  prophesy  the  worship  of  accepted  the  hospitality  of  friends  who  were 
the  Virgin  Mary.  His  polemical  works  are :  a  semi- Arian.  Acacius  was  for  many  years  his 
work  against  the  Arians,  called  the  '^  Treasure,''  bitter  enemy  and  persecutor.  In  the  year  857, 
in  d5  sections ;  7  dialogues  on  the  ^^  Trinity,"  2  taking  advantage  of  a  technical  violation  of  the 
on  the  "  Licamation ;"  8  treatises  on  the  "  Bight  canon  law,  Acacius  procured  a  sentence  of  de- 
Faith;"  5  books  against  Kestorius,  in  which  position  against  the  orthodox  bishop.  Cyril 
tiie  heresies  of  that  teacher  are  discussed  with-  was  accused  of  having  sold  the  furniture  and 
out  mentioning  his  name ;  12  "  Anathema*  ornaments  of  his  church,  gifts  of  the  emperor 
tiams,''  sent  directly  to  Kestorius,  and  8  Constantine ;  but  his  plea  was  that  he  did  this 
^Apologies"  for  these  ^' Anathematisms,"  de-  to  save  the  poor  from  starvins  in  a  time  of 
fenoing  them  from  the  charges  of  heresy  and  famine.  The  sentence,  palpably  unjust,  was 
of  ambiguity,  which  had  been  brought  against  reversed  at  the  council  of  ^leucia  in  859,  but 
them.  All  these  works  were  brought  out  by  was  the  next  year  repronounced,  with  an  addi- 
the  Kestorian  controversy.  Beside  these,  Cyril  tional  imperial  decree  of  banishment.  Cn  the 
wrote  a  book  against  the  "  Anthropomor-  accession  of  Julian,  in  861,  Cyril  was  enabled 
phite  "  monks,  who  held  that  God  had  a  phys-  to  return  to  Jerusalem.  The  favor  of  the  tole- 
icsl  bodr,  in  answer  to  27  dogmatical  questions  rant  pagan  did  not,  nevertheless,  prevent  the 
which  they  had  put  to  him ;  2  letters  against  Christian  zeal  of  the  bishop ;  and  he  did  not 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia ;  and  10  books  against  hesitate  to  condemn,  on  grounds  of  Scripture 
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and  prophecy,  tiie  emperor's  attempt  to  re-  iahed  in  the  person  of  bia  son,  and  Cyras,  whom 
build  in  the  holy  city  the  Jewish  temple.  The  the  magi  declared  to  have  already  attained  the 
edict  of  the  emperor  Valens  in  the  year  867,  threatening  greatness  predicted  by  the  dreams, 
repealing  Julianas  act  of  amnesty,  again  sent  was  sent  to  Persia  to  his  parents.  When  he 
Cyril  into  exile,  and  only  after  11  years  was  he  grew  np,  following  the  secret  advice  of  Har- 
able  to  regain  his  seat  and  to  stay  unmolested.  P&g°^  he  prepared  to  dethrone  his  grandfather. 
He  had  the  satisfaction  in  the  last  years  of  his  The  Pernans,  a  poor,  hardy,  and  warlike  peo- 
life  of  seeing  the  orthodox  faith  ftdly  establish-  pie,  were  easily  induced  to  shake  off  the  yoke 
ed,  and  of  taking  part  in  the  council  of  Con-  of  Media ;  Harpagus  betrayed  the  first  army, 
atantinople,  which  decreed  the  condemnation  sent  under  his  command  against  the  rebels; 
oi  the  Arian,'  semi-Arian,  and  Macedonian  her-  and  with  a  second,  the  king  himself  was  defeat- 
edcs. — Thewritingsof  Cyril  which  remain  are:  ed  near  Pasargada,  and  made  prisoner  (659). 
a  course  of  28  "  Catechetical  Lectures;"  a  sin-  Qyrus  was  acknowledged  by  the  Medes  as  ruler 
gle  sermon,  8U£|p;ested  by  the  Scripture  narra-  of  the  new  empire  of  Persia  and  Media,  of 
tive  of  the  heiumj^  of  the  paralytic,  and  treat-  which  they  became  the  second  nation.  He  now 
ing  sin  as  the  origm  of  all  misery  and  suffering;  nuu*ched  against  Crcesus,  the  rich  and  mighty 
and  a  letter  to  the  emperor  Constantino  relating  king  of  Ly  dia,  who  crossed  the  Halys  to  re- 
the  prodigy  of  the  luminous  cross  at  Jerusalem.  Tenge  his  fallen  ally  and  brother-in-law  Asty- 
His  works  have  been  frequently  printed  both  ages.  A  bloody  battle  was  fought  in  Cappa- 
in  Greek  and  in  Latin.  The  editions  of  Co-  docia,  but  with  an  indecisiTe  reralt.  Croesus, 
logne  (1664)  and  Paris  (1689)  are  in  a  single  however,  thought  it  wiser  to  return  to  his  own 
octavo  volume.  The  fine  edition  of  the  Bene-  country,  hoping  to  recommence  the  campaign 
dictine  Toutt^  (Paris,  folio,  1720)  is  in  both  with  reinforcements  from  his  allies,  the  xings 
languages.  A  iVench  translation  of  the  "  Cat-  of  Egypt  and  Babylonia,  and. the  Lacedsmo- 
echeti<»l  Lectures,*^  with  notes  and  common-  nians.  But  before  these  arrived,  Cyrus  had  in 
taries,  was  made  by  Grandoolas.  An  English  his  turn  crossed  the  Halys,  vanquished  the  eel- 
translation  of  the  same  work,  very  faithftd  and  ebrated  Lydian  cavalry  on  the  plain  before  Sar- 
spirited,  edited  by  John  Henry  Newman,  was  dis,  taken  that  city,  and  made  Croesus  his  pris- 
published  in  Oxford  in  1888.  oner.     The  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  who  had 

CTRUS,  the  ancient  name  of  a  river  in  Ana.  rejected  the  previous  invitations  of  Cyrus  to 

See  EooB.  revolt  against  the  Lydiana,  were  now  conquered 

CTRUS.  L.Thb  Eldxb,  the  Eoresh  of  the  by  an  army  under  Harpagus.  A  part  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  (supposed  to  be  from  the  Per-  Phocteans,  however,  prefeired  the  dangers  of 
sian  kohr,  the  sun),  the  founder  of  the  Persian  an  emigration  to  the  aistant  regions  of  the  west 
empire,  reigned  frojx).  669  to  629  B.  C.  He  was  to  a  peaceful  subjection.  The  Carians,  Can- 
grandson  of  Astyages,  king  of  Media.  This  is  one  nians,  Lycians,  and  others  were  next  subdued  by 
of  the  few  particulars  of  his  life  about  whi<^  the  the  same  general,' while  Cyrus  himself  was  pre- 
various  testimonies  of  antiquity  agree,  most  paring  and  partly  executing  his  more  impor- 
others  being  differently  related  in  the  histories  tant  eastern  conquests.  For  the  red^iction  of 
of  Ctesias  and  Herodotus,  and  in  tiie  Cyropfedia  Babylonia,  the  2d  great  empire  of  western  Asia, 
ofXenophon.  But  as  Ctesias  is  in  general  little  by  Qyrus,  we  have  tiie  concurring  testimony 
trustworthy,  and  as  Xenophon  seems  to  have  of  the  8  above  mentioned  Greek  historians,  as 
written  his  book,  a  kind  of  philosophical  ro-  well  as  of  the  Scriptures,  though,  according  to 
mance,  for  moral  or  political  purposes,  and  ^th-  Xenophon,  he  actea  only  as  general  of  his  uncle 
out  much  regard  for  history,  the  story  of  Herod-  Cyaxares  IL,  son  of  Ajstyages,  king  of  Media. 
otus,inspiteof  its  legendary  character,  has  been  Herodotus  describes  in  his  way  how,  on  his 
generally  adopted  by  modem  historiansjdown  march  from  the  north-east  against  Babylon,  Cy- 
to  Grote.  According  to  this  narrative,  Cyrus  rus  chastised  the  river  Gyndes,  an  afiluent  of  the 
was  the  son  of  Cambyses,  a  Persian  noble,  and  Tigris,  for  drowning  one  of  his  sacred  white 
of  Mandane,  the  daughter  of  Astyages.  This  horses,  by  digging  860  channels  "  so  that  women 
king  commanded  him  to  be  put  to  death  imme-  in  future  shomd  cross  it  without  wetting  their 
diately  after  his  birth,  in  consequence  of  some  knees  ;^'  how  he  turned  the  Euphrates  by  a 
dreams  which  were  explained  by  the  magi  as  canal  into  the  artificial  lake  made  by  the  Baby- 
presages  of  the  future  royal  greatness  of  the  Ionian  queen  Kitocris,  *' on  which  the  river  sank 
child.  Saved  by  the  humanity  of  Harpagus^  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  natural  bed  of  the 
an  ofiScer  of  the  court,  and  of  a  herdsman,  who  stream  became  fordable  ;**  how  through  this  bed 
was  to  expose  him  to  death  in  the  wilderness,  the  Persians  entered  the  city  and  took  it  by 
|ie  was  brought  up  by  the  latter,  as  his  son,  in  surprise ;  and  how,  "  owing  to  the  vast  size  of 
a  secluded  mountain  region,  where  he  soon  be-  the  place,  the  inhabitants  of  the  central  parts 
came  the  leader  of  his  playfellows,  who  chose  (as  the  residents  at  Babylon  declare),  long  after 
him  as  their  king.'  Having  in  this  capacity  the  outer  portions  of  the  town  were  taken, 
ordered  the  son  of  a  distinguished  Median  to  knew  nothing  of  what  had  chanced,  but  as 
be  scourged  for  disobedience,  he  was  brought  ibey  were  engaged  in  a  festival  continued 
before  Astyages,  to  whom  his  bold  answers  and  dancing  and  revelling  until  they  learned  the 
his  features  soon  betrayed  his  origin.  The  capture  but  too  certainly."  Confirming  these 
herdsman  was  pardoned,  Harpagus  crueUy  pun-  statements,  the  Hebrews  dwell  with  pleasure 
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on  tbe  exploits  of  their  deliverer  from  the  It  is  called  bj  the  natives  the  ton^b  of  the  moth- 
Babylonish  captivity ;  on  the  "  one  from  the  er  of  Solomom^'  iL  Cybus  thx  Tounobb,  2d 
nortii "  and  *^  from  the  rising  of  the  snn,^*  who  son  of  Darins  Nothns,  king  of  Persia,  received 
comes  '^  upon  princes  as  npon  mortar,  and  as  from  his  father  at  an  eany  age  the  satrapy 
the  potter  treadeth  clay,^'  who  executes  "on  of  Ljdia,  Phrygia,  and  other  parts  of  Asia 
Babylon  the  vengeance  of  the  Lord,"  "that  Minor  (407  B.  O.).  When  his  elder  brother, 
saith  to  the  deep,  Be  dry,  and  I  wiU  drv  up  Artaxerzes  IL,  ascended  the  throne  (404),  he 
thy  rivers ;  that  saith  of  Gyrus,  He  is  my  shep-  formed  a  plot  against  his  life,  which  was  dia- 
herd  and  shall  perform  all  my  pleasure ;  even  covered  by  Tissaphemes,  and  pardoned  on  the 
saying  to  Jerusalem,  Thou  shalt  be  built ;  and  intercession  of  Parysatis,  the  widow  of  Darius. 
to  the  temple.  Thy  foundation  shall  be  laid  "  Reinstated  in  his  satrapy.  Gyrus  succeeded  in 
(Isaiah).  They  delight  to  relate  how  "the  collecting  a  powerful  army,  including  18,000 
mighty  men  of  Babylon  have  forborne  to  fi  j;ht,  Greek  mercenaries,  and  marched  from  Sardis  in 
they  have  remained  in  their  holds,  their  might  the  spring  of  401  toward  Babylonia,  with  the 
hatn  failed ;  they  became  as  women ;"  how  one  secret  purpose  of  dethroning  his  brotber.  Hav- 
post  runs  "  to  meet  another,  and  one  messen-  ing  crossea  the  Euphrates  ^  Thapsacua,  he  met 
ger  to  meet  another,  to  show  the  king  of  Baby-  the  king  at  the  head  of  an  inmiense  army,  near 
Ion  ^at  his  city  is  taken  at  one  end  ^'  (Jere-  Gunaxa.  The  battle  was  nearly  won,  especiidly 
miah).  After  the  fall  of  the  capital  (588),  by  the  valor  of  the  Greeks  on  the  right  wing, 
which  seems  to  have  been  greeted'  by  many  when,  perceiving  Artaxerxes  in  Ibe  centre,  the 
oppressed  nations  of  Asia  as  the  commencement  ambitious  prince  fhriously  rushed  to  assail 
of  an  era  of  justice  and  fireedom,  all  the  prov-  him,  and  feU  pierced  by  a  javelin,  after  having 
inces  of  the  Babylonian  empire  speedily  sur-  wounded  his  brother.  The  character  and  ac- 
rendered  to  the  conqueror,  who  was  now  maa-  oomplishments  of  this  prince  are  punted  in  the 
~ter  of  nearly  all  the  countries  between  the  Indus  brightest  colors  by  Xenophon,  in  tbe  Ist  book 
and  the  JBgssan,  the  Oxus  and  the  Red  sea.  of  the  Anabasis. 
Satisfied  with  this  vast  dominion,  which  he  GYTHERA.  See  Gbbioo. 
ruled  wisely  and  justly,  Xenophon  makes  him  GYZIGUS,  one  of  tbe  oldest  and  most  power- 
die  in  peace  and  in  his  bed  with  a  Socratic  speech .  f ul  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia,  situated  on  a 
on  his  lips ;  but  Arrian  attributes  to  him  after-  small  island  in  the  Propontis,  near  the  Mysian 
ward  an  invasion  of  India  across  the  desert  of  shore,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  a  Pelas- 
Arachosia;  Gtesias,  an  expedition  against  the  gic  tribe^  expelled  from  their  homes  by  tbe  ^o- 
Derbicea,  a  people  in  the  Uaucasian  regions,  in  flans.  It  was  afterward  subject  alternately  to 
whicH  he  is  slain ;  and  Herodotus,  an  attack  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Persia,  and  obtained  its  in- 
npon  the  Kassagetce,  northern  nomades  ruled  dependence  after  the  lame  of  Alexander.  In  tiie 
by  a  queen,  Tomyris,  and  greatly  resembling  wars  which  determined  the  fiite  a(  the  kii^om 
the  Scythians,  in  whose  country  he  was  defeat-  of  Syria  it  took  part  with  Pergamus  and  the. 
ed  and  slain  in  a  bloody  battle.  Tomyris,  who  Romans  against  Antiochus.  The  heroism  with 
revenged  the  death  of  her  son.  filled  a  skin  which  the  Gyzicenes  defended  their  city  when 
with  human  blood,  Herodotus  adds,  into  which  it  was  besieged  by  Mithridates  obtcdnea  for  it 
she  dipped  the  head  of  Gyrus,  thus  giving  the  the  rank  of  a  libera  eivitas.  When  Gonstantine 
insatiable  conqueror,  as  she  said,  his  fiU  of  created  the  new  province  of  Hellespontna,  he 
blood«  There  is,  however,  some  testimony  to  made  Gyzicus  the' capital.  It  was  partiiJly  de- 
tho  allegation  that  he  was  buried  in  Pasargada  stroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  A.  D.  443,  and  was 
in  his  native  province,  "where  his  tomb  was  captured  and  completely  mined  by  the  Arabians 
honored  and  watched  until  the  breaking  up  of  in  675.  The  place  is  now  overgrown  withneg- 
the  empire,  while  his  memory  was  held  in  pro-  lected  oroharas  and  vineyards,  and  a  low  sandy 
found  veneration  among  the  Persians."  **  There  isthmus  has  been  formed,  converting  the  island 
is  much  reason  to  believe,"  says  Rawlinson,  into  a  peninsula. 

'^that  the  tomb  of  Gyrus  stUl  exists  at  Murgab,  GZAGKI,   Tadbubz,  a  Polish  financier  and 

the  ancient  Pasarnida.    On  a  square  base,  com-  author,  bom  in  1765,  at  Poryck,  in  Yolhynia, 

posed  of  immense  blocks  of  white  marble,  rising  died  at  Dubno,  Feb.  8, 1818.    At  an  early  age 

in  stepa,  stands  a  stmctnre  so  closely  resembling  King  Stanislas  Augustus  appointed  him  to  an 

the  description  of  Arrian,  that  it  seems  scarcely  office  in  the  royal  tribunal  of  Warsaw,  where  the 

possible  to  doubt  that  it  is  the  tomb  which  in  regulation  of  the  secret  archives  of  the  Polish 

Alexander's  time  contained  the  body  of  Gyrus,  sovereigns  was  intrasted  to  him.    From  1788  to 

It  is  a  quadrangular  edifice  or  chamber,  built  1795  he  was  a  member  of  the  Polish  board  of 

of  blocks  5  feet  thick,  which  are  shaped  at  the  the  treasury.    He  was  also  employed  by  the 

top  into  a  sloping  roof.    Internally  the  cham-  committee   which  discussed  the    constitutacm 

ber  is  10  feet  long,  7  wide,  and  8  high.    There  of  May  8,  1791,  of  which  he  was  a  staunch 

are  holes  in  the  marble  floor,  which  seem  to  supporter.    When  the  second  division  of  Poland 

have  admitted  the  fastenings  of  a  sarcophagus,  took  place,  his  property  was  confiscated,  but 

The  tomb  stands  in  an  area  marked  out  by  pil-  ^terward  restored  by  Paul  I.    In  tbe  latter 

lara^  where  occurs  repeatedly  the  inscription  part  of  his  life  he  devoted  himself  to  the  inter- 

(wntten  both  In  Pershm  and  the  so-called  Me-  ests  of  education.    His  views  met  with  the  ap- 

dian) :  ^  I  am  Qyrus  the  king,  the  Achssmenian.'  probation  of  Alexander,  and  the  gymnasium  of 
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KremenetZy  in  Yolhynia,  of  which  he  was  the  the  Great,  in  order  to  be  without  oontradiction 
founder,  was  opened  in  1805.  The  instmction  ranked  among  the  monarchs  of  the  highest  cat- 
in  this  school  gave  umbrage  to  the  government;  egory,  asenm^  in  1721  in  addition  the  title  of 
but  on  being,  in  1807,  summoned  to  St.  Peters-  imperatoTj  or  emperor.  In  the  long  negotia- 
burg,  he  succeeded  not  only  in  making  his  yindi-  tions  for  the  acknowledgment  of  this  dignity, 
cation  acceptable  to  the  czar,  but  was  appoinfr  which  was  contested  bj  many  states  of  Europe, 
ed  curator  of  the  public  schools  of  western  To-  it  was  proved  that  ICiudmilian  I.,  who  in  1514 
land.  His  complete  works,  which  are  mostly  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Russia  against 
historical,  were  published  in  8  vols.,  in  Posen,  in  Poland,  had  used  the  term  emperor  (Ediser)  for 
1848-*45 ;  the  most  important  being  his  book  czar,  and  that  the  same  was  done  by  other  pow- 
^  Of  the  Laws  of  Poland  and  Lithuania.'*  ers  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.    It  was  not, 

OZAJEOWSKI,  M10H1.L,  a  Polidi  novelist  however,  till  the  roign  of  Catharine  II.  that 
(now  Sadik  Pasha,  a  general  in  the  Turkish  Poland,  Spain,  and  Turkey  acknowledged  tJbe 
army),  bom  in  1808  in  the  Ukraine.  His  en-  imperial  dignity  of  Russia.  The  wife  of  the 
thusiasm  was  kindled  by  the  writings  of  Adam  czar  was  anciently  called  tzaritga ;  his  sons 
Hickiewicz,  with  whose  romantic  spirit  his  nov-  had  the  title  of  tsarenteh^  his  daiughters  that 
els,  which  chiefly  treat  of  Cossack  and  of  Ukrai-  of  tearevna.  Since  the  death  of  the  unhappy 
nian  life,  are  deeply  imbued.  After  the  Polish  Alexei,  however,  the  latter  appellations  have 
revolution  of  1 880,  in  which  he  had  taken  a  part^  been  replaced  by  those  of  grand  prince  and  grand 
he  betook  himself  to  Paris.  In  1840  he  was  prinoesB.  Constantine,  the  2d  son  of  Paul  I.,  re- 
sent by  Prince  Czartoryski  on  a  mission  to  Tur-  ceived  in  1799  the  title  of  tzeiareoiUh^  which  was 
key,  but  at  the  instigation  of  Russia  he  was  bestowed  after  his  death  in  1881,  by  the  empe^ 
compelled  to  relinquish  this  office,  and  would  ror  Nicholas,  upon  his  own  son  Aiezander  (now 
have  been  banished  from  the  Turkish  territory  the  reigniuff  emperor).  The  wife  of  the  latter 
if,  at  the  beginning  of  1851,  he  had  not  become  receiv^  the  title  of  teeMrewia.  The  crown 
a  convert  to  Islamism  under  the  name  of  Mo-  prince  Kicholas  Alezandrovitch,  bom  in  1848, 
hammed  Sadik  Effendi.  In  the  war  with  Rus-  now  bears  the  former  title.  Tlie  empress  is 
da  he  organized  and  commanded  a  body  of  styled  in  Russian  ifM^eratritaa.  The  popular 
troops  under  the  name  of  Cossacks  of  the  sultan.  •  Russian  appellation  of  the  sovereisn  is  still  czar. 
After  the  expulsion  of  the  Russians  from  the  or  honoodivr  (hotpodar^  lord). '  Czar  was  also 
Danubian  principalities  he  was  made  military  the  ancient  title  of  the  princes  of  Grasia,  or 
governor  of  Bucharest,  and  commander  of  the  Georgia,  and  Imeritia,  now  Russian  provinces. 
Turkish  army  under  Omar  Pasha  in  Bessarabia.  CZARNIEOEI,  or  Czjueeneoki,  Stefan,  a 
His  novels,  of  which  Wemyhora  is  the  most  e»-  Polish  general,  bora  at  Ozamca,  in  the  palatinate 
teemed,  have  been  translated  into  several  Ian-  of  Sandomierz,  in  1599,  died  at  Sokol6wka  in 
guages,  and  a  French  translation  appeared  in  Yolhynia,inl665.  Of  a  noble  but  poor  family. 
Paris  in  1857,  under  the  title  of  Oantes  CostiqueB.  he  studied  at  the  university  of  Cracow,  entered 

CZAR,  or  TzAB,  a  title  of  the  sovereigns  dT  the  army,  and  met  with  littie  advancement  be- 
Russia,  meaning  king  or  lord.  It  has  been  sup-  fore  tiie  outbreak  of  the  great  Cossack  rebellion 
posed  by  some  to  be  an  imitation  or  cormption  in  1648.  Having  been  made  captive  in  the  bat- 
of  the  LiEitin  CsBsar,  in  the  sense  of  the  German  tie  at  the  Yellow  Waters  (May  25,  1648^,  he  was 
KaUer^  but  the  ancient  Slavic  translation  of  the  delivered  by  Chmlelnicki,  the  leader  or  the  Cos- 
Bible  has  JcewiT  for  Kaurap^  and  tear  for  king,  sacks,  to  the  Tartars^  but  set  free  after  the  pad- 
Earamsin  therefore,  and  otners  after  him,  com-  fication  of  Zbor6w,  in  the  following  year.  He 
pare  the  term  with  the  syllable  ear  found  in  the  fought  in  the  long  and  bloody  batue  at  Beres- 
names  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  monarchs  tec^o,  June,  lO^lj  va.  which  the  Cossacks  and 
Phalassar  (Pileser),  Nabonassar,  and  Nabopolas-  their  allies,  the  Tartars,  were  defeated.  The 
sar,  and  with  the  Hebrew  ear  (commander,  period  of  reverses  which  followed  the  defeat  of 
chief).  The  Mongob  used  the  same  appellation,  the  Poles  under  Ealinowski,  at  Bat6w,  by  the 
and  it  is  probably  from  them  that  the  Russians  Cossacks,  the  incursions  of  tnese  rebels,  the  in- 
adopted  it.  It  is  used  by  Russian  annalists  as  vasxon  of  the  Muscovites  from  the  east,  of  Charles 
early  as  the  12th  century ;  but  as  the  official  title  Gustavus  of  Sweden  from  the  north,  and  of  R&- 
of  the  monarchs  of  Russia  itdates  from  the  16th.  k6ozy,  prince  of  Transylvania,  from  the  south, 
Before  this  period  they  styled  themselves  grand  called  Czaraiecki  to  greater  activity.  In  1655 
princes  (velihn  hniaah)  of  Xiev,  Novgorod,  he  defended  the  castie  of  Cracow  with  the  ut- 
Yladimir,  Moscow,  &c.  Basil  Ivanovitch  as-  most  bravery  against  the  king  of  Sweden,  but 
sumed  in  1505  the  tide  of  samoderzhete,  or  auto-  was  compelled  by  want  of  food  to  surrender, 
crat;  his  son  Ivan  the  Terrible  was  crowned  After  the  repulse  of  the  Swedes  from  Czensto- 
in  1547  as  czar.  After  the  annexation  of  Smo-  chowa  he  collected  the  scattered  remains  of  the 
lensk  and  the  Ukraine,  the  titie  of  czar  of  Mos-  Polish  troops,  formed  the  confederation  of  Tjr- 
cow  was  changed  into  that  of  czar  of  Great,  szowce  with  John  Sobieski  and  others,  and  com- 
White,  and  Little  Russia  (of  all  the  Russias).  menced  a  brilliant  and  suoceasM  course  of  guer- 
Though  the  word  czar  was  used  by  the  Russians  rilla  warfare  against  the  Swedes,  who  had  con- 
also  to  designate  the  emperors  of  the  West,  as  quered  the  greatest  part  of  the  country,  and  be- 
well  as  of  the  East  (hence  the  name  Tzargorod,  fore  whom  die  patriotic  but  feeble  long,  John 
city  of  the  emperor  for  Constantinople),  Peter  Casimir,  haafled  to  Silesia.    In  the  early  part 
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of  1656,  with  the  assistance  of  5,000  Tartars,  he    gttst  ALBXJLin>EB,  hrother  of  the  preceding, 
defeated  them  in  4  battles,  brought  back  the    bom  in  1697,  died  at  Warsaw  in  1782.    He  was 
king  in  triumph,  and  turned  his  arms  with  sim-    palatine  of  Red  Russia,  and  lieutenant-general 
ilar  saccees  agdnst  the  Transylyanians.    The    of  tlfe  army  of  the  crown.    He  was  a  zealous 
dignity  of  palatine  of  Red  Russia,  and  the  title    codperator  with  his  brother,  but  was  deceived 
of  ^'liberator  of  Poland,'' were  his  reward.   In    in  the  expectation  of  seating  his  son  upon  the 
1658  he  marched  to  the  assistance  of  Fred^o    throne  of  his  country.    By  activity  and  happy 
IIL  king  of  Denmark,  who  had  invaded  the  Ger-    speculations  he  added  greatly  to  the  wealth  of 
man  possessions  of  Sweden;  he  conquered  the    thefEunily.    III.  Adah  Eazdosrz,  son  of  the 
island  of  Alsen,  took  the  command  against  the    preceding,  bom  Dec.  1,  1781,  at  Dantzic,  died 
Russians,  hastened  to  Lithuania,  and  won  2  great    March  19,  1823,  at  Sieniawa  in  Galicia.     He 
victories  at  Polonka,  near  Slonim,  June  26,    was  chosen  by  the  party  which  was  headed  by 
1660,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper,  over    his  father  and  uncle  as  candidate  for  the  royfd 
Ghavanskoi  and  Dolgorouki.    Peace  was  now    dignity  ^ter  the  death  of  Augustus  III.  (1768). 
conquered  with  Sweden  (1660),  and  Moscow    To  gain  the  assistance  of  Russia,  Stanislas  Po- 
(1661).    Having  been  made  starosta  of  Tyko*    niatowski,  whose  mother  was  a  sister  of  the 
cin,  hie  undertook  to  chastise  theOossacks,  who.    2  elder  Gzartoryskis,  was  sent  to  the  court  of 
incited  and  supported  by  the  Russiai^  haa    St.  Petersburg.    But  the  empress  Gafiiarine  II. 
again  commenced  their  devastations  (1668);  and    determined  to  put  the  crown  of  Poland  upon 
in  order  to  procure  the  assistance  of  the  Tartar    the  head  of  her  favorite  Poniatowski  himself, 
khan  he  set  out  with  only  18  horsemen,  follow*    This  determination  being  known,  Gzartoryski 
ing  the  course  of  the  Dniester,  hastened  through    yielded  his  pretensions  to  his  happier  rival,  to 
Beaaarabia  and  the  Ukraine  to  the  Grimea,  and    whom  from  his  early  youth  he  had  been  at- 
defeated  the  Gossaoks  at  Gzehryn  (1664\  and    tached  as  a  friend.     At  the  assembly  of  t^e 
Btawiszcze  (1665).  But  these  exertions  ezoaust-    nation  preceding  the  election,  the  Gzartoryskis 
ed  him ;  returning  to  Tykocin,  he  could  not  be    and  their  adherents  appeared  in  great  numbers 
carried  beyond  the  village  of  Sokol6  wka,  where    at  Warsaw,  and  together  with  &em  an  army 
he  died  in  a  peasant's  hut,  having  received  a  few    of  Russians,  sent  to  support  the  claims  of  Po- 
days  before  uie  staff  of  hetman  of  the  crown.  In    niatowski.    Adam  Kazimierz  was  chosen  mar- 
1760  John  Glement  Branioki^  his  descendant|    ahal  or  president  of  the  diet  in  spite  of  patriotic 
caused  a  statue  to  be  erected  to  his  memory.        opposition  roused  by  the  presence  of  tne  Rus- 
GZARTGRTSEI,    the   name   of    a  Polish    mans,  and  Poniatowski  was  elected  king.    After 
princely  family,  whose  origin  is  traced  back  to    the  first  partition  of  Poland  in  1772,  Gzartory^- 
Korygiello  or  Gonstantine  of  Tchemigov,  son    ki,  who  possessed  large  estates  in  Galicia,  ac- 
of  Olgierd,  duke  of  Lithuania,  and  half  brother    cepted  the  commission  of  a  general  of  artillery 
of  Jagiello,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  that    in  the  Austrian  army,  but  still  adhered  to  the 
name  in  Poland  (1886).    The  name  is  derived    party  which  worked  for  the  restoration  of  the 
from  the  dominion  of  Gzartorya,  and  ihe  place    power  of  Poland  through  a  constitutionaJ  re- 
Gzartorysk  near  Luck  in  Yolhynia.    Of  the  3    form,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  and 
branchee  of  the  family,  which  belongs  to  the    activity  at  the  long  diet,  which  proclaimed  the 
highest  rank  of  nobility  in  their  country,  and    liberal  constitution  of  May  8.  1791.    He  was 
boasts  of  a  number  of  statesmen  equally  re-    also  active  in  persuading  the  elector  of  Saxony 
markable  for  wealth,  talents,  and  patriotism,    toaccept  the  hereditary  succession  to  the  crown 
the  male  line  of  the  younger  branch,  that  oi    of  Poland,  and  Austria  to  engage  in  an  alliance 
Korzek,  became  extinct  in  1810,  while  the    against  Russia.    But  all  these  attempts  failed ; 
elder,  that  of  Zukow,  is  still  flourishing  in  a    the  confederation  of  Targovitza  against   the 
number  of  conspicuous  persons  of  both  sexes,    new  constitution  was  assisted  by  the  arms  of 
To  this  elder  branch  belong  the  following  his-    Russia,  Poniatowski  deserted  the  cause  of  the 
torical  persons:  L  Mighal  Frtdbsyk,  bom  in    reform,  and  in  1793  a  new  partition  of  Poland 
1695,  died  at  Warsaw,  Aug.  18, 1775.    He  was    ensued.    Gzartoryski  now  retired  and  lived  at 
made  castellan  of  Wilna  in  1720,  vice-chancel-    Yienna  during  the  great  rising  under  Eosciusz- 
lor  of  Lithuania  in  1724,  and  great  chancellor    ko  (1794),  whom  he  persuaded  not  to  extend 
of  that  duchy  in  1752.    Together  with  his  bro-    the  insurrection  over  the  frontiers  of  Austria ; 
ther  and  other  nobles,  he  formed  an  influential    which,  however,  did  not  prevent  that  power 
party,  which  strove  to  bring  about  a  reform    from  takine  its  share  at  the  final  dismember- 
of  tiie  constitution  of  Poland,   which  would    ment  of  Poland  in  1795.    He  took  no  part  in 
strengthentheinfluenceoi  the  king  and  the  judi-    the  events  which  followed  the  treaty  of  Tilsit, 
ciary,  and  restrain  the  anarchical  independence    and  the  creation  of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw  by 
of  tiie  high  dignitaries  of  the  crown.     Their    Napoleon  (1807) ;  but  in  1812  he  accepted  the 
chief  object  was  to  change  Poland  into  a  hered-    marshalship  of  the  confederation,  preceding  the 
itary  kingdom,  if  possime  under  a  Gzartoryski.    invasion  of  Russia,  whichpromised  the  restora- 
To  counterbalance  the  influence  of  the  reigning    tion  of  ancient  Poland.    Tnis  illusion,  however, 
house  of  Saxony,  as  well  as  that  of  Austria,    soon  vanished ;   Napoleon  wanted  the  Poles, 
they  courted  the  assistance  of  Russia,  which    but  no  Poland,  and  the  fatal  issue  of  the  great 
by  means  of  gold  and  bayonets,  however,  finally    campaign  foiled  every  hope.    Gzartoryski  re- 
decided  the  matter  in  its  own  feivor.    II.  An-    tired  to  Pulawy,  but  in  1815  headed  a  depu- 
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tation  to  the  congress  of  Vienna,  and  present-  used  for  the  benefit  of  his  eonntry ,  drew  upon 
ed  to  the  emperor  Alexander  the  outlines  of  him  a  great  deal  of  enyr  and  patriotic  censure 
a  new. constitution  for  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  on  the  part  of  some  of  his  countrTinen,  which, 
now   reorganized   under  his   sceptre.     Alex-  however,    his    conduct    gradually   OTcrcame. 
ander  ma&  him  senator  palatine.     lY.  Elz*  On  April  11, 1805,  he  signed  for  Russia  the  al- 
BiSTA,  wife  of  the  preceding,  bom  countess  of  liance  with  England,  and  accompanied  Alex- 
Hemming  in  1748,  died  in  Galioia,  June  17,  ander  in  the  campaign  in  Austna,  where  he 
1885.    She  was  distinguished  by  beauty,  spirit,  was  present  at  the  batUe  of  Austerlitz.    He  also 
and  patriotism,  but  also  inclined  to  romantic  followed  him  to  the  campaign  in  Prussia,  and 
extravagance.    Having  spent  several  years  at  after  its  termination  to  the  conferences  of  Tilsit 
court,  and  in  travels  in  western  Europe,  which  in  1807.    The  duchy  of  Warsaw  having  been 
brought  her  into  contact  with  the  most  remark-  created  by  the  treaty  then  concluded,  he  left  the 
able  personages  of  the  age,  she  retired  to  Pu-  service  of  the  emperor  and  lived  retired  from 
lawy,  where  she  constructed  the  admirable  gar-  public  afifairs  till  1818,  when  he  again  accom- 
dens  of  which  Delille  sings  in  the  didactic  poem  panied  Alexander  to  Germany,  France,  and 
La  jardin$^  and  the  temple  of  the  sibyl,  con-  the  congress  of  Vienna.    Made  senator  pidatine 
taining  a  coUection  of  relics  of  Polish  history,  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Poland  by  Alexander 
8he   was   also  active  in  promoting  industry  he  appeared  at  its  first  diet,  acting  in  behalf  of 
and  education.    6he  published  "  Ideas  on  the  liberal  ideas.    In  1821  he  resigned  the  curator- 
Construction  of  Gardens  ^'  rBreslau,  1807),  and  ship  of  the  university  of  Wilna,  which  he  had 
the  **  Pilgrim  in  Dobromil*^  (Warsaw,  1818),  a  held  since  its  organization  in  1808,  in  conse- 
popular  book  on  national  history,  for  the  in-  quence  of  the  extraordinary  persecutions  to 
struction  of  the  agricultural  class.    Having  sur-  which  a  number  of  students,  accused  of  con- 
vived  ^e  8  partitions  and  2  restorations  of  Po-  spiracy,  had  been  subjected.    The  report  of  his 
land,  ^e  proved  her  patriotism  in  the  revolu-  successor  NovoeiltzofP,  who  accused  hmi  of  hav- 
tion  of  1880-^81,  but  nad  the  mortification  to  ing  delaved  for  a  century,  through  his  manage- 
see  her  seat  at  Ptdawy  bombarded  by  her  own  ment,  the  amalgamation  of  Lithuania   with 
grandson,    the   prince  of  Wlirtemberg,  who  Russia,   was  an  honorable  testimony  to   his 
served  in  the  Russian  army.    She  passed  her  patriotism.    He  now  more  and  more  won  the 
last  years  with  her  daughter  in  Galicia.  The  col-  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  nation,  and  after 
lections  of  Pulawy  were  in  part  dispersed,  and  in  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  of  Nov.  29, 1880, 
part  transported  to  St.  Petersburg.    Y.  Habta  he  was  called  to  preside  over  the  provisional 
Anna,  daughter  of  the  preceding,  bom  March  sovemment.     He  convoked  for  Dec.  18  the 
15,  1768,  died  at  Paris,  Oct.  24,  1854.     In  diet  which  proclaimed  the  independence  of  Po- 
1784  she  was  married  to  Louis  Frederic  Alex-  land,  Jan.  25,  1881,  when  Gzartoryski  became 
andre,  prince  of  Wtkrtemberg,  but  as  he  betray-  president  of  the  national  government.     This 
ed  the  cause  of  Poland  in  1792,  she  left  him  dignity,  in  which  he  sacrificed  immense  riches 
and  was  divorced.    Her  mother  in  one  of  her  on  the  altar  of  the  revolution,  he  laid  down 
letters  characterizes  her  in  these  words :  **  A  after  the  terroristic  scenes  of  Aug.  15,  to  serve 
heavenly  souL  an  an^lic  character,  a  charm-  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  ranks  of  the  army 
ing  figure,  talents,  virtues,  and  many  misfor-  under  Ramorino.    After  the  surrender  of  that 
times — ^this  is  her  history.^    In  1816  she  pub-  general  in  Galicia,  and  the  fall  of  Warsaw 
lished  a  romance.  Mdltoina,  which  was  trans-  (Sept.  1881),  he  shared  the  fate  of  the  Polish 
lated  into  several  languages.    After  the  revolu-  emigration  in  France.     He  was  excluded  from 
tion  of  1880-^81  she  retired  to  Galicia.    The  es-  the  amnesty  of  1881 ;  his  estates  in  the  Russian 
tates  of  tiie  Czartoryskis  in  the  kingdom  of  Polish  provinces  were  confiscated;  those  in 
Poland  having  been  confiscated,  her  only  son  Austria  were  sequestered  in  1846  in  conse<juence 
Adam,  prince  of  Wtlrtemberg,  who  had  served  of  a  declaration  in  favor  of  the  revolutionary 
against  the  Poles,  ofiTered  her  a  pension,  which  movement  which  drove  the  Austrians  from 
she  rejected  in  the  following  words :  "  Sir,  I  have  Cracow,  but  were  restored  in  1848.    In  March, 
not  the  honor  of  knowing  you ;  I  have  no  longer  1848,  he  issued  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the 
a  son,  and  care  littiie  for  fortune."    YI.  Adam  representatives  of  Germany  and   France   to 
Jbbzt,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  Jan.  14,  unite  for  the  restoration  of  Poland.    In  April 
1770,  completed  his  education  in  France  and  at  of  the  same  year  he  abolished  serfdom  on  his 
the  university  of  Edinburgh,  fought  bravely  in  estates  of  Sieniawa.    Being  the  choice  of  the 
1792  asndnst  the  Russians,  in  tne  Lithuanian  army  monarchical  party  in  the  Polish  emigration, 
underZabiello,  and  was  sent  in  1795  to  the  court  and  as  such  aistinguished  by  some  too  zealous 
of  St  Petersbw,  as  a  hostage  for  the  fidelity  adherents  with  honors  not  convenient  for  an 
of  his  family.   Tnere,  being  attached  to  the  per-  exile,  Gzartoryski  was  often  the  object  of  vio- 
Bon  of  the  grand  duke  Alexander,  the  future  lent  attacks  on  the  part  of  the  democrats,  but 
emperor,  he  became  his  intimate  friend.     In  together  with  his  wife,  Anna,  princess  of  Sapie- 
1792  he  was  sent  by  the  emperor  Paul  as  am-  ha  (born  in  1796),  sustained  his  dignified  posi- 
bassador  to  the  court  of  Su^inia,  whence  he  tion  by  a  nearly  regal  munificence,  which  made 
was  recalled  in  1802  by  his  successor  Alexan-  his  hotel  in  Paris  a  place  of  refuge  for  his  suf- 
der,  to  assist  him  in  the  department  of  foreign  iering  compatriots.  Heha8  2sons,  WiTOLD,born 
afOurs.    This  situation,  which  he  accepted,  and  in  1824^  and  Wladtslaw,  bom  in  1828,  and  a 
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dsQgliter  IzabeUa,  bom  in  1882.  YII.  Eonbtait-  and  containing  a  dark  brown  image  of  the  Yir- 

TT,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  Oct  28, 1778,  gin,  the  miracoloaa  power  of  which  is  a  matter 

was  sent  in  1795  together  with  his  brother  as  of  general  belief  among  the  Slavic  people.    The 

hostage  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  was  attached  monastery,  having  been  pillaged  by  the  Hnssites 

to  the  person  of  the  grand  duke  Oonstantine  in  the  15th  oentory,  was  fortified,  and  after- 

Panlovitch.     Having  returned  to  Poland,  he  ward  withstood  in  1655  a  siege  of  the  Swedes 

was  made  oolonel  in  the  army  of  the  dnchy  of  of  Charles  Gostavos,  who  had  oocapied  the 

Warsaw  in  1809,  and  followed  the  army  of  Na-  whole  coantry,  and  were  here  repnlsed  by  a 

poleon  to  Russia  in  1812.    After  the  retreat  few  friars ;  was  bravely  defended  by  the  con- 

firom  Moscow  he  retired  to  Austria,  and  has  since  federates  of  Bar  under  Pulaski  in  1771,  when 

ti^en  no  part  in  public  affairs.    He  has  4  sons,  the  old  town  was  reduced  to  ashes ;  was  taken 

CZASLAU.  I.  A  circle  or  administrative  by  the  French  in  1806,  newly  fortified  by  them 
province  of  Bohemia;  area  1,260  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1812,  and  finally  given  up  to  the  Russians, 
247,087.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Moravian  moun-  who  destroyed  the  fortifications, 
tains,  in  which  rise  several  tributaries  of  the  0ZERNI60W.  See  Tghsbnigov. 
Holdau  and  the  Elbe.  The  high  lands  are  well  CZERNOWITZ,  Tohbbnowitz,  or  more  prop- 
wooded,  and  the  plains  and  valleys  are  extreme-  erly  Ozbrnowics.  I.  A  circle  of  Austrian 
ly  fertile.  Gh)ld,  silver,  iron,  saltpetre,  and  pre-  Galicia,  also  called  the  Bukovina ;  pop.  about 
oioos  stones,  particularly  garnets,  are  found  in  800,000.  It  is  a  mountainous  but  fertile  re- 
some  districts.  There  are  manufactories  of  cot-  gion,  comprising  an  area  of  8,097  sq.  m.,  cov- 
ton,  woollen,  and  paper,  n.  Capital  of  the  ered  with  ridges  of  the  Carjmthian  system, 
above  eirde,  pop.  8,500,  memorable  for  a  vie-  and  everywhere  broken  into  hills  and  valleys. 
tory  over  the  Austrians  gained  by  Frederic  the  It  is  watered  by  the  Prath  and  the  Sereth. 
Great,  May  17, 1742.  It  has  a  church  noted  The  chief  productions  are  grain,  cahle,  swine, 
for  its  loAy  spire,  and  containing  the  tomb  of  honey,  wax,  copper,  and  lead.  There  are  vast 
Ziska,  the  Hussite  leader,  forests  of  oak,  beech,  and  other  timber.    The 

CZEOZ,  Janos,  a  Hungarian  general,  bom  nuyority  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  Wallachian 

at  Zsiddfalva,  in  Transylvania^  in  1822,  was  at-  origin ;  the  remainder  are  Germans,  Russians, 

tached  in  1846  to  the  Austrian  general  stafi^  and  Armenians.    II.  Capital  of  the  above  cir- 

and  in  June,  1848,  to  the  newly  created  Hunga-  cle,  pop.  about  12,000,  pleasantly  situated  on  a 

lian  ministry  of  war,  served  successively  under  hill  overhanging  the  P^uth,  contains  a  Greek 

M^szdros  in  southern  Hungary,  as  reporter  of  cathedral,  a  gymnasium,  and  high  schools.    It 

the  revolutionary  committee  of  defence  headed  is  neatly  buut,  with  wide,  clean  streets,  and 

by  Kossuth,  and  under  Bern  in  TransylvaniiL  gardens  and  vineyards  attached  to  each  house, 

where  he  contributed  to  the  reorganization  of  The  principal  manufactures  are  of  docks,  silver 

the  army,  as  well  as  to  the  victories  of  that  ware,  hardware,  and  carriages. 

^neraL    After  the  catastrophe  of  Yildgos,  he  CZERNT  GEORGE,  or  Easa  George  (lit- 

aucceeded  in  escaping  to  Hamburg  and  London,  erdly  Black  George,  e»emy  in  Slavic,  and 

His  ^^Transylvanian  Campaign  of  Bem^'  (ELam-  hara  in  Turkish,  signifying  black),  the  leader 

burg,  1850)  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  of  the  Servians  in  their  insurrection  against 

histonr  of  that  eventful  war.  the  Turks,  and  their  chief  during  the  first  pe- 

0Z£GL£D,  a  large  market  town  in  the  co.  riod  of  their  national  restoration,  bom  about 

of  Pesth,  in  Hungary,  on  the  Pesth-Szolnok  1770,  strangled  and  beheaded  in  July,  1817. 

railroad,  pop.  about  15,000,  situated  in  a  fer-  Brought  up  as  a  peasant  in  one  of  the  wild 

tQe  district  which  nroduces  much  grain,  and  mountain  regions  of  Servia,  stem  and  robust, 

some  red  wine.    It  has  a  Roman  Catholic  and  he  evinced  while  a  youth,  according  to  the 

a  Calvinist  church.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  rather  legendary  relations  of  his  early  life,  the 

Magyars,  and  agriculturists.    The  proximity  of  courage  and  fanaticism  of  his  race  by  the  mur- 

KeceJcem^t,  Szolnok,  and   the  Theiss,  made  der  of  a  Mussulman.    He  served  in  the  Austrian 

Oze^6d  conspicuous  during  the  Hungarian  war  army  in  the  war  against  Turkey,  undertaken 

of  1848-^49,  particularly  in  Jan.  1849,  when  the  by  Joseph  H.,  together  with  Catharine  II.  of 

offensive  against   the  Austrians  was  recom-  Russia,  but  soon  left  the  service  in  consequence 

menoed  under  PerozeL  of  insubordination,  and  fled  into  his  native 

CZ£K8TOCHOWA,or  Czekbtoohau,  a  town  mountains,  where  he  became  the  chieftain  of  a 

of  Bnaaian  Poland,  in  the  government  of  Elalisz,  band  of  ouUaws,  who  sought  to  satisfy  their 

near  the  Prussian  firontier,  is  situated  on  the  thirst  for  rapine  and  revenge  by  pillaging  and 

Warta,  and  on  the  Cracow  and  Warsaw  railroad  murdering  the  Mohammedan  oppressors  of  their 

line,  and  oonsists  of  the  old  and  new  town,  and  country.    Tu«d  of  this  roving  life,  he  recon- 

the  snbnrb  St  Barbara ;  pop.  about  8,000,  of  cUed  himself  with  his  colonel  and  followed  him 

whom  about  the  8th  part  are  Jews.    Its  chief  to  Austria.    Under  the  humane  administration 

manofiictare  consists  in  chaplets  and  images  of  Ha^ji  Mustapha  Pasha  he  returned  to  his 

made  for  the  numerous  hosts  of  pilgrims  from  home,  where  he  acquired  some  property  as  a 

all  parts  of  Poland  and  other  Slavic  countries,  mzier,  and  great  popularity  by  his  energy. 

who  annually  visit  the  shrine  of  the  monastery  But  the  pasha  was  soon  murdered  by  the  Jan- 

of  St  Paul,  situated  on  the  Elarenbei^  (Pol.  izaries,  who   now  deposed  the  Turkish   au- 

Jaana  G^ra\  between  the  old  and  new  towns,  thorities  and  pillaged  the  Christian  natives. 
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Threatened  with  the  rengeanoe  of  the  saltan,  that  power.  He  overeame  the  difficolties  hy 
they  resolved  to  obviate  it  bj  the  massacre  of  energy  and  rigor,  which  had  the  merit  of  beinff 
all  the  leading  Servians,  which  they  executed  impartial.  His  only  brother,  having  committed 
in  part  in  February,  1804.  George  and  many  an  outrage  on  agirl^was  hanged,  and  his  mother 
others  escaped  and  found  refuge  in  the  moun-  forbidden  to  mourn  for  him.  This  illustrates 
tains,  where  they  were  soon  Joined  by  hosts  of  the  character  of  diis  barbarona  hero,  of  whom 
outlaws,  readv  to  revenge  the  blood  of  the  a  tradition  relates  that  in  his  youth,  when  he 
Christians.  A  general  insurrection  was  pre-  first  determined  to  leave  the  oountry  of  his  op- 
pared.  George  was  urged  by  his  companions  pressors,  he  shot  down  his  fa^r,  who  raftised 
to  become  its  leader,  but  conscious  of  his  igno-  to  follow  him.  Generally  he  was  gloomy  and 
ranee,  for  he  could  neither  write  nor  read,  he  taciturn,  but  wine  made  him  talk  and  even 
refused,  declaring  himself  incapable  of  govern-  dance.  He  was  simple  in  his  habits;  his  dress 
ment.  '^  We^  assist  you  with  our  lulvice,''  was  like  that  of  otner  peasants ;  he  himself 
was  their  reply.  '*  But  I  am  of  a  violent  spirit,'^  performed  the  hardest  labors  of  a  husbandman, 
said  he;  "  instead  of  judging,  I  shall  order  men  and  his  daughter,  like  other  peasant  girls. 
to  death."  *^  Well,  in  our  circumstances  we  brought  water  from  the  weU.  But  cruelty  and 
want  rigor.*'  George  yielded,  apd  did  his  best  avarice  stained  both  his  life  and  administration. 
He  laid  siege  to  Belgrade ;  his  lieutenants  took  In  1809  the  war  of  Alexander  against  Turkey 
several  strongholds  of  the  janizaries.  Sultan  seemed  to  George  a  favorable  opportunity  for 
Selira,  who  was  pleased  with  these  victories  extending  the  limits  of  his  countiy  and  recon- 
over  the  seditious  Janizaries,  ordered  Bekir  Pa-  quering  its  ancient  possessions  and  power, 
sha  of  Bosnia  to  aid  the  Servians.  The  janiza*  Crossing  the  south-wMtem  mountains  to  unite 
ries  were  unable  to  resist  the  double  attack ;  with  the  Montenegrins,  he  laid  siege  to  Novi- 
their  chiefs  took  to  flight,  but  were  overtaken  bazar,  and  then  made  an  attempt  to  conquer 
and  beheaded.  But  instead  of  returning  to  the  Herzegovina,  when  he  was  surprised  by  the 
their  peaceftil  occupations,  the  Servians,  em-  rout  of  his  lieutenants  by  an  invading  Turkish 
boldened  by  their  success,  continued  in  arms.  army.  The  intervention  of  a  Russian  corps 
sent  a  deputation  to  Alexander,  the  emperor  of  alone  saved  Servia,  but  in  the  following  year 
Russia,  and,  on  his  promise  to  support  their  George  was  again  successful,  and  repeated  vie- 
claims,  another  deputation  to  Constantinople,  tories  also  secured  for  him  an  almost  absolute 
asking  that  all  the  strongholds  of  the  country  power,  which  easily  crushed  every  opposition, 
should  be  surrendered  to  them,  and  a  compen-  The  divan  now  offered  him  propositions  of  peace, 
sation  paid  for  the  losses  they  had  suffered*  which  he  rejected,  generously  refusing  to  treat 
George  in  the  meanwhile  attacked  and  took  without  his  Russian  allies;  but  Russia,  threat- 
tiie  last  strongholds  of  the  janizaries  in  the  ened  in  its  existence  by  Napoleon,  hastened  to 
southern  part  of  the  country.  These  nroceed-  conclude  the  treaty  of  Bucharest  (1812),  whose 
ings  irritated  the  sidtan ;  he  ordered  Hafiz.  stipulations  in  behalf  of  Servia  proved  illusory, 
the  pasha  of  Nissa,  to  march  to  Servia  and  Thus  suddenly  deserted,  George  lost  his  wont- 
disarm  the  insurgents ;  but  being  resisted  by  ed  energy,  sought  for  peace  instead  of  prepar- 
George,  at  the  head  of  10,000  men,  the  pasha  Ing  for  a  vigorous  resistance,  and  made  hnmil- 
speedily  retired.  In  the  spring  of  1806  Servia  iating  proposals.  Even  these  were  r^ected, 
was  invaded  by  Bekir  Pasha  mtm  the  west,  and  and  the  Turkish  army  entered  Servia  in  June, 
by  Ibrahim,  pasha  of  Scutari,  from  the  south.  1818.  Yeliko,  the  Adiilles  of  Servia,  who 
Tnus  pressed^  George  first  strengthened  his  pre-  tried  to  check  their  march,  was  killed  by  a 
carious  position  by  the  massacre  of  suspected  cannon  ball,  and  on  Oct  2  George  allowed  the 
national  leaders,  marched  against  the  BoenianS)  Turks  to  cross  the  Morava  before  his  eyes. 
routed  them,  and  then  turned  against  Ibrahim,  Eager  to  save  his  life  and  treasures^  he  fled  the 
who  had  been  checked  in  his  course  by  one  of  his  next  day  beyond  the  Danube,  and  sought  refuge 
Ueutenants,  and  was  now  ready  for  a  cessation  in  Semlin,  and  subsequently  in  Ohocim  in  Bes- 
of  hostilities.  This  was  approved  of  by  the  sarabia.  The  deserted  Servian  troops  disband- 
sultan,  who  terminated  the  negotiations  of  ed,  and  the  Turks  were  again  masters  of  Servia, 
peace  by  granting  the  Servians  the  national  in-  which  but  slowly  recovered  a  nartial  independ- 
dependence  of  their  country  under  the  suzer-  ence  under  the  leadof  Milosh  Obrenovitdi.  In 
ainty  of  the  Porte,  with  the  obligation  to  pay  1817,  when  the  Greek  Hetairia  was  secretly 
an  annual  tribute.  But  the  execution  of  the  preparing  a  general  insurrection  in  the  northern 
stipulations  still  had  to  be  enforced ;  Belgrade,  provinces  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  George  was 
Szabacz,  and  other  places,  were  to  be  taken  by  tempted  to  leave  his  retreat,  and  to  return  in 
assault,  and  these  conquests  were  stained  by  secret  to  Servia.  Having  succeeded  in  re^n- 
wanton  massacres  of  Mohammedans.  In  the  tering  it  undetected,  he  repaired  to  the  house 
summer  of  1 807  the  Servians  became  masters  of  of  Vuitza,  one  of  his  ancient  lieutenants^  whence 
the  whole  of  their  country.  George  was  elect-  he  besought  Milosh  to  raise  the  banner  of  insur- 
ed its  chief  and  as  such  acknowledged  by  the  rection.  But  the  new  national  ruler,  cautious 
Porte ;  but  he  had  to  struggle  against  the  inde-  and  afraid  of  a  rival,  informed  the  pa^a  of  Bel- 
pendent  spirit  of  the  military  chiefs,  and  the  grade  of  his  presence,  and  that  official  demand- 
opposition  of  the  senate,  many  members  of  ed  his  head.  The  demand  was  complied  with, 
which  leaned  toward  Russia,  while  he  disliked  Yuitza  surrendered  him,  and  the  head  of  the  man 
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wbohad  so  often  made  the  Hossulmans  tremble  after  be  bad  removed  to  Pestb,  wbere  in  1885 

was  sent  to  Ck>nstantinople,  wbere  it  was  ex*  be  was  eleoted  assistant  librarian  and  keeper 

posed  at  the  ^ate  of  the  seraglio.  But  the  mem-  of  the  archives  of  the  Hnngarian  academy,  the 

ory  of  the  dehverer  remained  dear  to  his  nation^  monks fbnnd  fanlt  with  the  worldlv  character  of 

and  after  the  revolation  of  1842,  which  over-  some  of  bis  poetical  writings,  and  be  was  com- 

threw  the  boose  of  Obrenovitch,  his  son  Al-  pelled  to  relinqnisb  his  office  and  his  pnblic  liter- 

ezander,  called  Xarageorgevitch,  was  elected  ary  parsoits,  and  to  become  again  an  inmate  of 

prince  of  Servia.    This  prince,  however,  was  the  monastery.    In  1844  he  D^came  the  editor 

deposed,  after  a  reign  of  16  years,  by  the  8er-  of  the  academical  dictionary,  in  which  he  had 

vian  national  convention  in  Dec.  1858,  and  Mi-  advanced  to  the  letter  I  when  the  work  was  in- 

lo^  Obrenovitch  invited  once  more  to  nnder-  termpted  by  the  revolation  of  1848.    Gzaczor 

take  the  government.  embraced  the  popular  movement  with  entbusi- 

CZEBNT,  Eabl,  a  German  composer,  bom  astic  zeal,  and  became  one  of  its  martyrs,  being 
in  Vienna,  Feb.  21,  1791,  died  there,  July  15,  sentenced  in  1849  by  the  Anstrians  to  6  years* 
1857.  He  received  his  musical  instruction  from  imprisonment,  for  his  EiadS,  a  Hungarian  Mar- 
his  father,  a  teacher  of  the  piano,  appeared  at  seillaise.  The  president  of  the  academy,  Count 
the  age  of  9  in  a  concert  and  became  acquaint-  Joseph  Teleky,  caused  the  irons  with  which  be 
ed  with  Beethoven  ana  afterward  with  Ole-  had  De^n  manacled  to  be  taken  off,  and  enabled 
men^  He  pursued  the  profession  of  his  father  him  to  resume  his  labors  on  the  dictionary, 
from  1806  to  1835,  and  visited  London  in  1886.  After  the  cf^ture  of  Buda,  he  was  released  from 
Among  his  pupils  are  Liszt,  Ddhler,  and  other  prison  bv  the  Hungarian  army ;  but  on  the  de- 
distingaished  artists.  He  wrote  an  immense  feat  of  the  revolution  he  preferred  prison  to  ex- 
number  of  compositions,  and  several  theoretical  ile^  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  victors.  He  was 
worfcs,  of  which  the  "  Ftactical  School  of  Oom-  transferred  to  the  state  prison  of  Ku&tein,  where 
position  "  (S  parts,  London  and  Bonn,  1849).  be  remained  incarcerated  until  1850,  when  be 
and  the  ** Sketch  of  the  History  of  Music"  was  pardoned.  While  at  Kufstein,  he  devoted 
(Men|^  1861),  are  the  most  remarkable.  lumself  to  bis  lexicographical  labors  and  to  a 

OZuOZOR,  Geboblt,  a  Hungarian  author,  translation  of  Tacitus  into  Huugarian.    His  ep- 

bom  Dec.  17, 1800,  at  And6d,  in  the  county  of  ical  poems,  the  "  Battle  of  Augsburg,"  the  "  Ab- 

Neutra.    From  1825  to  1885  he  was  professor  sembly  of  Arad,"  and  '^Hunyady,"  are  among 

attbeooUegesof  Baab  and  Oomom,  an  appoint-  his  most  renowned  productions.    He  has  also 

ment  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Benedictine  published  a  trandation  of  Sparks's  '^Life  of 

monlo^  of  whose  order  he  was  a  member ;  but  Washington." 

D 

Ei   the  4th  letter  in  the  Phosnioian  system  harder  T.  The  ^r,  are  strictly  lingai-dental,  and 

'•  of  writing,  and  in  most  of  those  derived  d,  ^,  «,  i^  denti-linguai.     The  Hebrew  name 

from  it,  is  the  representative  of  the  last  of  dalsth  (whence  the  Greek  delta),  signifying 

the  4  classes  into  which  the  sounds  of  human  door,  gate,  has  nothing  to  do  either  with  the 

speech  may  be  divided — A  representing  the  1st  nature  of  the  sound  or  with  the  figure  of  the 

or  &Qcal  (vocal)  daas,  B  the  2d  or  labial,  and  letter,  being  merely  used  on  account  of  its  be- 

C  the  8d  or  gntturaL    The  letters  of  this  4th,  ffinnin|^  with  this  sound.    The  figure  of  the 

denti-lingoal  or  lingui-dental  class,  viz.,  d,  t  &tter  is  more  or  less  triangular,  and  more  or 

«,  8,  L  r,  being  visible  rigns  of  the  articulated  lees  rounded,  while  in  many  so-called  alphabets  it 

Bounda  produced  by  various  movements  of  the  is  a  mere  angle  or  crook.    In  Slavonic  it  occu- 

toDgoe  touching  the  teeth  and  gums^  are.  there*  pies  (erroneously)  the  5th  place,  in  Ethiopic  the 

fore,  convertible  into  each  other.   Andwnereas,  19th,  or  counting  the  Ambaric  additions,  the 

in  consequence  of  the  misunderstanding  of  the  24th.    Its  hieroglyphs  are  the  segment  of  a 

real  character  of  human  phonetism,  and  of  its  dnde,  an  open  bano,  a  beetle,  which  designate 

granhio  representaiion,  letters  have  been  mia-  both  T  and  D.    Moreau  de  Dammartin  derives 

applied  to  sounds,  the  combination  th,  and  even  the  figure  from  the  northern  triangle,  and  from 

p,},  ekf  have  been  and  are  used  instead  of  the  the  little  triangle  in  the  head  of  the  ram  in  the 

letters  of  the  4th  daas.     D  is  the  sonorous  zodiac.    In  Arabic  there  are  4  modifications  of 

ooonterpart  of  T,  and  is  produced  by  applying  it,  to  wit :  dal  (4^  as  a  numeral  sign),  the  8th 

tiie  tip  of  the  ton^  to  the  superior  mcisive  letter ;  deal  (700),  the  9th ;  dhad  (800),  the  15th ; 

teeth  and  to  their  gum,  while  the  tongue,  and  <2Aa  (900),  the  17th;  but  in  Guflc  writing  only 

obliquely  rising,  obstructs  the  passage  of  the  the  first  is  used.    The  Ddvanfigari  has  two  series 

breath ;  then  by  suddenly  withdrawing  this  ob-  of  letters,  each  consisting  of  5  (^,  th,  d,  d\  n),  one 

Btniction,  while  the  larynx  resounds  (oscillates)  of  which  is  named  cerebral  or  lingual,  and  the 

during  the  passage  of  the  air  through  tbeglot-  other  dental ;  most  of  the  modes  of  writing 

tia,  the  sonnd  in  question  is  exploded.    When  employed  in  the  middle  and  south  of  Asia  fol- 

the  larynx  does  not  thus  resound,  we  utter  the  low  this  arrangement.    In  Mongolio  and  Man- 


as  follows : 

Graek. 
A 

T 

Old  High  G«iman. 

e 

D 

T 

T 

Th 

D 
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tcbooric  D  is  distiDgnished  from  T  by  a  dot,  as  it  gal,  in  Britisli  India,  between  lat.  28^  12'  and 

is  also  in  the  runes.    The  Finns,  Lapps,  and  other  24^^  17' N^  and  long.  QO""  11 'and  90°  68' E.;  area, 

northern  people,  scarcely  distinguish  it  from  T.  1,960  sq.  m. ;  pop.  600,000.     It  is  an  almost 

It  is  the  only  sonorous  consonant  witb  the  Hu-  entirely  level  conntiy,  trayersed  by  numerous 

rons,  and  was  very  prevalent  among  the  natives  rivers,  which  abound  with  fish.    Of  wild  ani- 

of  the  Mexican  plateau  and  in  the  Quichua  of  mals,  tlfe  district  possesses  the  elephant,  buf- 

Sonth  America.    It  does  not  occur  on  Etruscan  falo^  tiger,  bear,  ana  leopard ;  of  wild  birds,  the 

monuments,  T  being  used  in  its  place.    Grimm  fishmg  eagle,  vulture,  kite,  adjutant  bird,  and 

exhibits  the  convertibility  of  the  lingd-dentids  crane.    The  porpoise  is  seen  in  the  larse  rivers, 

where  the  sharp-beaked  crocodile  and  we  blunt* 

beaked  crocodile  are  also  found.    Snakes  are 

numerous.    The  domestic  animals  are  kine  and 

buffaloes.    The  grain  crops  are  not  sufficient  for 

the  local  consumption.    Sugar,  betel- nut,  hemp, 

This  scheme  is  illustrated  in  some  of  the  fol-  indigo,  and  other  dyestuS,  are  produced  to 

lowing  examples :  some  extent.    The  cotton  product  has  consider- 

Gr.  svyM?^  Goth-  daiiAtor,  old  Ojr.  TbeMar.  Jug.  ably  declined  Since  the  closmg  of  the  fine  muslin 

iX*Si  a.1:SSK2^u2Sf5S^SS.!^i^liS!f;  ?«««rfi«!tone.  at  Dacca,  anS  the  attempts  to 

prehentfo.  prebeimin.   Euphonic:  prodet,  att^tf,  Frendi  mtroduce  American  cottou  have  not  been  sue- 

fepdre,  Aa,  instead  of  pro-<M.  «i/-p«,  gen-re,  ic   WaH*.  eessftiL  owiuff  to  the  myriads  of  iusects  which 

chian.  Moe,  Lat  <feeem;  i^  dies;  ore,  hoKfoom.    ItaL  7V»-  ^«^»**i  ''"•"o  }y      iLc^^lr^  Z^^  *mo^i«  t»w4v** 

paairuitr2>repaBa.    D  lai^tedfrom  the  following:  ItaL  destroy  the  bolls.    The  Bntish  authority  was 

oa^orMr^^odire'^ie^^a!»^en^ M IS'ih^^  established  consequent  upon  the  grant  of  the 

^r]7!!^9tt0ur^h^rwa(iin^^                  Lsabetita^  dewanuy,  in  1765,  but  a  small  allowance  contin- 

forD:  eiea^  Lat  dcada:  Span,  cofak,  Lat  eaa<2a;  Portug.  ues  to  be  made  to  the  female  connections  and 

Tia  tot  adfmiMarins  (stallion).  D  la  lost  in  the  foUowing:  In  the  K  part  of  Dacca  are  3  distmct  tnbes, 

ltai.d»p4i,Latad,pede,Ac;  Span.  A  Laf.  fldes ;  criLLat  the  Kuncb  and  Rajbansi,  more  vigorous  and 

tSS^^^*itJ!*dlLSft,l^  daring  than  the  rest  of  the  population,  which  is 

tencfere.    AWobraodo,  6er.  Aii-brandt;  7iuieredo^x)iaok-  about  equally  divided  between  Brahmins  and 

rath^asc.    Eng.  fen,  tooth,  token ;  Lat  (feeein,  <fens,  doen-  Mnwmlmnna  •  i-)iA  InttAr  TinwAVAr   hAincr  <»rinsii!. 

mentum ;  Ger.  sehn,  sahn,  aeiehen,  ^.    Ger.  dlck/aick:  MUSTOimans,  tue  lawer,  nowever,  oeiDg  COUSIQ- 

tfttnn,  Min;  2>aam,  lAamb;  <ier,  die,  das,  «Ae.  Lat  parti'  eredmore  numerous.    The  projected  line  of  the 

cipio  passive,  -irfum,  -«uin ;  Eng.  -«d  /  Span,  -ado,  4do,  Ac  eastern  Bengal  railway  intersects  this  district— 

— D  beffan  to  be  used  as  a  numeral  sign  for  600  Daooa,  the  capital  of  the  above  described  district, 

about  A.  D.  1500,  when  the  Dutch  printers  em-  is  situated  on  the  Burba  Gunga,  an  arm  of  the 

ployed  the  ID  in  the  ancient  CIO  (M),  1,000,  Brahmapootra,  150  m.  K  E.  from  Calcutta,  and 

combining  those  signs  in  the  figure  of  D.  D  was  116  m.  E.  S.  £.  from  Moorshedabad ;  pop.  esti- 

nsed  by  the  Romans  in  the  following  abbreviar  n[ii^  at  less  dian  70^000,  of  whom  more  than 

tions:  D.  for  Decius,  Dominus,  Divus,  Deus,  half  are  Mussulmans.  It  was  once  a  considerable 

Dictator,  Dacia,  Digestum,  &c. ;  D.  D.  for  De-  and  wealthy  city,  being  the  centre  of  the  manu- 

cemvirorum  decreto:  D.  D.  D.  for  Decemviro-  faoture  of  the  &mousfinemuslins  exported  hence 

rum  decreto  datum,  also  for  Dat,  donat,  dedicat ;  to  all  parts  of  the  world.    The  operation  of 

d.  for  die,  dabam  Q  wrote),  &c;  D.  M.^is  spinning  the  almost  impalpable  threads  for  these 

manibus ;  D.  O.  M.,  Deo  Optimo  maximo.    With  goods  was  carried  on  entirely  by  hand,  and  could 

the  Oatholics  D  is  the  dominical  letter  when  only  be  done  in  the  morning  before  the  dew  was 

the  1st  Sund^  in  January  falls  on  the  4th.— On  off  the  ground,  or  over  running  water.    Young 

the  reverse  of  European  coins  D  indicates  Lyons  women  spun  with  their  fingers  and  a  fine  steel 


diatonic  scale,  or  the  8d  string  of  the  chromatic  elsewhere,  and  were  sold  alone  to  princes  and 

scale ;  this  was  the  re  of  Guido  Aretino,  and  the  very  wealthy.    Witb  the  decay  of  the  In« 

is  the  la  of  the  French.  dian  courts,  the  chief  customers,  the  demand 

DA  OAPO,  in  music  (abbreviated  by  the  let-  has  ceased,  and  the  manufacture  has  entirely 
tersD.G.),  an  Italian  phrase  signifying  from  the  stopped.  Dacca  exhibits  at  the  present  day 
beginning,  which  is  placed  at  the  end  of  a  piece  little  more  than  a  vast  expanse  of  ruins,  extend- 
to  direct  the  performer  to  return  to  the  begin-  ing  for  several  miles  along  the  river  bank,  and 
ning,  and  repeat  the  first  strain.  in  many  places  overgrown  with  dense  jui>g[<^ 

DAA,  LuDwia   Kbistensen,  a   Norwegian  infested  with  snakes  and  wild   beasts.    The 

politician,  born  Aug.  19, 1809,  filled  an  impor-  streets  of  the  inhabited  part  are  narrow  and 

tant  position  in  the  Norwegian  parliament,  be-  winding ;  the  houses  of  the  wealthier  classes  are 

came  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  democratic  party,  built  of  brick,  but  the  bazaars  and  the  cottages 

founded  in  1848  the  Ohristiania  Foiten,  and  of  the  poor  are  only  thatched.    The  extensive 

has  published  a  Swedish-Norwegian  dictionary,  citadel,  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  town, 

and  various  other  works.    He  is  an  enthusiaa-  and  the  magnificent  palace  built  by  Aumng- 

tic  admirer  of  American  institutions.  sebe^s  grandson,  Azim  Ushaun,  toward   the 

DAOGA,  a  district  of  the  presidency  of  Ben-  dose  of  the  17th  century,  are  both  in  ruins. 
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The  city  and  suburbs  are  stated  to  possess  10  is  sligbtlr  deft,  tbe  jaws  weak  and  without 
bridges,  18  landing  places  (ghats),  7  ferry  sta-  teeth,  and  the  pharyngeal  bones  toothed ;  the 
tions,  12  bazaars.  8  public  wells,  a  variety  of  body  scaly,  one  dorsal  fin,  and  no  adipose  dor- 
bnildingB  for  fiscal  and  jadioifd  purposes,  a  gaol  sal ;  sometimes  with  barbels  on  the  head.    The 
and  gaol  hoepital,  a  lunatic  asylum,  an  Indian  name  of  shiner  is  also  given  to  many  of  the 
hospital,  an  elephant  depot  generally  containing  species  called  dace.    The  roach  dace,  or  silvery 
800  to  800  elephants,  180  Mussulman  mosques,  dace  (leueaeomns  pulchelhu,  Storer),  is  among 
119  Brahmini<^  temples,  Anglican,  Greek,  Ar-  the  largest  species,  being  sometimes  14  inches 
menian,  Catholic,  and  Baptist  churches.  Thelat-  in  length;  the  color  is  dark  brown  above,  the 
ter  denomination  maintains  a  missionary  estab-  upper  portion  of  sides  brassy  green,  lower  por* 
lishment  and  a  number  of  schools.    There  is  a  tionand  abdomen  flesh  color,  with  golden  renec- 
college  managed  by  a  local  committee,  but  under  tions;  the  head  is  black  above,  with  the  gill 
the  control  of  the  government.   About  |60,000  covers  coppery,  the  upper  jaw  slightly  the  long- 
was  paid  over  to  the  city  in  1850,  as  a  bequest  of  er.  It  dehghts  m  eddies  and  pools,  and  is  found 
Mr.  Bobert  Mitford^for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  from  Kew  York  to  Nova  Scotia.    It  is  synony- 
native  inhabitan ts.  The  climate  here  is  not  so  hot  mous  with  eheihnemtts (Bd.),  and  has  5  described 
as  in  other  parts  of  India,  owing  to  its  being  situ-  epecies ;  there  is  a  smaU  barbel  upon  the  max- 
ated  in  a  lo^,  moist,  and  veranrous  region  of  illary.  near  the  angle  of  the  mouth.    The  black- 
oonntry.    The  nnhealthy  season  is  from  Aug.  nosed  dace  (arayreui  atr(masus^  Mitch.)  rarely 
20  to  Oct  10.    During  the  rest  of  the  year  exceeds  8  inches  in  length,  is  found  in  the 
the  dty  and  vicinitjr  are  salubrious.    The  mill-  rivers  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  and  is 
taty,  however,  stationed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  often  called  brook  minnow.     It   is   reddish 
city,  were  removed  in  1852,  owing  to  the  un-  brown  above,  abdomen  silvery  white,  with  mi- 
healthiness  of  the  locality ;  hut  in  1857  there  nute  brown  blotches,  a  dark  band  pas«ng  from 
-were  2  companies  of  the  78d  regiment  Bengal  the  nose  to  the  tail.    The  natural  characters  of 
native  infantry  here,  whom  the  authorities,  on  the  genus  are  a  snout  more  or  less  protruding 
hearing  of  the  rising^ at  Ohittagong,  Nov.  18,  beyond  the  lower  jaw,  with  a  small  barbel  at 
resolved  to  disarm.    This  was  not  effected  with-  the  angle  of  the  mouth ;  it  is  synonymous  with 
oat  bloodshed.    The  Sepoys  held  some  pieces  rhinicKthye  (Agass.).    The  long-nosed  dace  (A. 
of  artillery,  and  a  sharp  contest  took  place  at  nasutus^  Ayrea)  is  about  4  inches  long,  inhabit- 
the  barracks,  from  which  they  were  finally  ing  rapid  northern  streams ;  it  is  dark  brown 
driven  ont  with  loss  bv  a  few  volunteers  and  above,  white  below,  with  the  dorsal  and  caudal 
100  English  sailors.    The  mutineers,  after  plun-  fins  brownish.  The  smaller  specimens  of  the  last 
dering  several  villages,  hastened  to  Jelpigoree,  2  species  make  excellent  bait  for  large  trout. 
the  head-quarters  of  their  regiment,  where  they  Seven  other  species  are  described.  The  red  dace 
were  routed  by  their  own  comrades,  and  driven  (plargyrus  comuttu,  Mitch.),  one  of  the  prettiest 
off  to  perish  miserably  in  Bhotan.  of  the  American  cyprinoids,  is  about  5  inches 
DACCA  JELALPOOB.    See  Furbbdpoob.  long,  blackish  brown  above,  with  metallic  re- 
DACE,  a  name  applied  to  several  native  and  flections,  sides  brilliant  and  cupreous,  all  the  fins 
foreign  cyprinoid  nsnes,  belon^g  principally  and  opercles  margined  with  crimson ;  the  jaws 
.to  the  genus  leueia&us  (Klein),  which,  as  far  as  are  equal,  and  there  are  no  barbels  on  the  head ; 
the  North  American  species  are  concerned,  has  the  scales  are  very  large  and  imbricated.    This 
been   sub^vided    into  the   genera    argyreui  is  a  very  active  fish,  is  common  in  streams  fre- 
(Heckel),  l^ueoBomus  (Heckel),  plargynu  ^afi-  quented  by  brook  trout,  and  is  frequently  taken 
nesque),  jRtehardionitu  (Girard),  luxilus  (Baf.),  by  fly-fishers  for  the  latter  4>^cies;  it  is  often 
BemotilvM  (Baf.),  myloeheilu&  (Agass.),  algamea  eaten  in  the  British  provinces,  and  is  in  the  best 
(Gir.),   hyhognathvs    (Agass.),    ptyehocheilua  condition  in  May.    This  genus  is  synonymous 
(Agass.),  JIudsoniu8  (GirA  hybopsU  (Agass.),  with  hypsoUpU  (Bd.),  and  contains  6  other  de- 
elmo9t4>muB  (Gir.),  eeratiehthys  (Baird),    and  scribed  species.    The^olden  and  flat  dace  belong 
eho7tdro$toma  (Agass.).     From  this  long  ar-  to  the  genus  luxihta  (Baf.))  <uid  species  Z.  Ame- 
ray  of  new  genera,  it  is  evident  that  it  will  ricamt$  (Lac6p.),  ana  Z.  eompresans  (Baf.) ;  6 
be  impossible  in  tms  article  to  give  any  thing  other  species  are  described ;  no  barbels  on  the 
like  a  satisfactorv  account  of  the  numerous  spe*  head.    l%e  lake  dace  isaemotilus  atramaculatta 
cies  popularly  called  dace.    For  full  particulars,  Hi^itch.),  about  10  inches  long ;  4  other  species  are 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  described.    The  north-west  dace  is  mylocheiluB 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,Philadelphia,"voL  caurvMU  (Bich.),  about  a  foot  loi)g,  discovered 
viii  p.  165,  Sept  1856.    The  true  umcisci  are  in  the  Columbia  river;  it  has  a  maxillary  bar- 
far  more  numerous  in  the  old  world  than  in  the  bel ;  therc^are  2  other  species.    The  Columbia 
new.    As  a  species  of  this  genus  may  be  men-  river  dace  laptyehoeheilut  Oreaonensis  (Bich.) ; 
tionedtheorangedace(Z.6r^0tM,  Storer),  about  it  is  more  than  a  foot  long,  brownish  above, 
S|^  inches  long,  of  a  greenish  color,  with  the  silvery  white  below ;  there  are  4  other  species, 
throat  flesh-colored,  an  indistinct  brown  band  The  shining  dace  of  Lake  Champlain  is  hylw- 
on  the  side  running  longitudinally  with  a  small  gnathus  nitidus  (De  Eay),  only  2  inches  long; 
black  blotch  at  the  end,  and  the  flns  orange;  there  are  4  other  species.    Storer's  dace,  awest- 
from  Alabama.    These  genera  belong  to  the  em  spNscies,  about  8  inches  lon^,  is  hyhopsU 
malacopterygian  or  soft-rajed  fishes ;  the  mouth  Storeriantu  (Kirtland) ;  there  is  aJso  a  southern 
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species  (i7.  WincheUiy  Gir.).  The  oommon  dfioe  womao,  bom  in  Sauniir  in.  March,  1654,  died 
of  Enrope  is  the  Uuciseus  vulgaris  (Onv.),  in-  Aug.  17^  1720.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the 
habiting  the  deep  and  still  water  of  the  streams  distinguished  scholar  Tannegny  Lef^vre,  and 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy ;  acquired  her  first  instruction  from  overhearing 
it  rarely  exceeds  10  inches  in  length ;  the  pre-  ttte  lessons  given  by  her  fiither  to  his  son.  Le- 
railing  color  is  dusky  blue  above,  bopoming  paler  fi^vre,  amazed  at  the  extent  of  the  information 
on  the  sides,  and  white  on  the  abdomen;  cheeks  she  had  thus  acquired,  devoted  every  care  to 
silvery;  dorsal  and  caudal  fins  pale  brown;  her  education,  and  at  his  death,  in  1672,  she 
the  other  fins  nearly  white,  tinged  with  pale  was  one  of  the  nK)st  aooompli^ed  scholars  in 
red.  They  are  gregarious,  swimming  in  shoalfL  Europe.  In  that  year  she  went  to  reside  in 
and  spawning  in  June ;  they  feed  on  worms  ttad  Paris,  where  in  1 674  she  published  an  edition  of 
insects,  bntTike  the  trout,  will  rise  at  an  arti-  Callimachus.  The  reputation  acquired  by  this 
fioial  fly.  The  flesh  is  not  much  esteemed  as  work  procured  her  an  invitation  to  assist  in 
food^  and  it  is  principally  used  as  a  bait  for  editing  the  celebrated  classical  series  Ad  luum 
pike-trolling,  on  account  of  its  silvery  bright-  Iklphini.  ordered  by  Louis  XIY.  for  the  use  of 
ness.  The  shining  scales  of  the  roach  and  other  the  dauphin.  In  the  discharge  of  this  dutv  she 
dace  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  artifi-  prepared  editions  of  Florus,  Eutropius,  Aure- 
oial  pearls,  being  attached  to  the  inner  surface  uus  Victor,  Dictys  Cretensis,  and  Dares  Phry- 
of  the  transparent  shelL  gins.  In  1688  she  was  married  to  Andr6  Da- 
DAOIA,  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  oier,  a  man  of  learning  not  inferior  to  her  own, 
bounded  K  by  the  OarpatMan  mountains,  which  and  a  favorite  scholar  of  her  fether,  under 
separated  it  from  Sarmatia,  8.  by  the  Danube  (I&-  whose  instruction  they  had  for  many  years 
ter,  Danubius),  which  separated  it  from  Moosis^  been  fellow  pupils.  This  union  was  called  *'  the 
£.  by  the  Pruth  (Hierasus)  and  the  Euxine,  and  marriage  of  Greek  and  Latin.'*  Two  years  af- 
W.  by  the  Theiss  (Tibiscus,  Tysia).  It  thus  com-  terwm  they  both  abjured  Protestantism,  and  re- 
prised a  part  of  Hungary,  with  the  banat  of  oeived  from  the  king  a  pension  of  2,000  livres. 
Temesvdr,  Transylvania,  Wallachia,  and  Molda-  Madame  Dacier  thenceforth  devoted  herself  no 
via.  According  to  some  it  included  N.  E.  the  less  assiduously  to  literary  pursuits,  and  during 
Bukovina,  and  £.  Bessarabia.  Before  tiie  Bo-  the  remainder  of  her  life  produced  translations 
man  conquest,  which  was  the  last  aggrandize*  of  several  plays  of  Plautus,  the  whole  of  Tor- 
ment of  the  empire  in  Europe,  this  country  ence,  tiie  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  Homer,  the 
was  the  habitation  of  the  Daci,  a  brave  people,  **  Plutus'*  and  *^  Clouds"  of  Aristophanes,  and 
probably  of  Thracian  race,  called  by  historians  the  whole  of  Anacreon  and  8appho.  The  trana- 
the  most  warlike  of  men,  and,  according  to  lations  from  Homer  involved  her  in  a  literary 
some,  identical  with  the  GetsD,  who  at  the  time  war  with  M.  dela  Motte  and  others,  concerning 
of  Darius^s  Scythian  expedition  lived  between  the  comparative  merits  of  ancient  and  modem 
the  Balkan  and  the  Danube.  Strabo  speidcB  of  literature,  which  she  conducted  with  ability  and 
the  Get89  as  living  in  the  E.,  and  of  the  Daci  as  enthunasm,  if  occasionally  with  warmth.  She 
living  in  the  W.  part  of  the  country.  In  the  also  assisted  her  husband  in  the  translation  of 
reign  of  Augustus  they  crossed  the  Danube.  Harcus  Antoninus  and  Plutarch^s  "lives."  She 
plundered  the  allies  of  the  Romans,  and  spread  was  distinguished  for  modesty  and  amiability, 
terror  even  among  the  latter,  but  were  finally  and  amid  her  engrossing  literary  avocations' 
driven  back  into  their  own  country.  Under  neglected  no  domestic  or  maternal  duties. — "K, 
their  king  Decebalus  they  compelled  Domitian,  Daoieb,  born  at  Castres  in  1651,  was  equally 
after  a  protracted'vtruggle,  to  purchase  an  igno-  industrious  as  an  editor  and  translator  of  das* 
minious  peace  by  an  annual  tribute.  The  empe-  ucal  authors.  Among  the  works  translated  by 
ror,  however,  decorated  himself  with  the  titie  him,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned,  were  Aris- 
of  Dacicus.  Trajan  refused  to  pay  the  tribute,  totie's  "  Poetics,"  the  "  (Edipus"  and  '*  Electra** 
and  renewed  the  war.  Decebalus  proved  him-  of  Sophocles,  the  works  of  Hippocrates  and 
self  a  rival  not  unworthy  of  this  emperor,  and  Horace,  and  some  of  Plato^s  dialogues.  He  was 
ended  the  struggle  with  his  life  (A.  D.  106),  one  of  the  scholars  engaged  in  preparing  the 
only  after  having  exhausted  every  resource  botii  Dolphin  editions  of  the  classics,  and  his  only 
of  valor  and  policy.  The  new  province  was  contribution  to  it  was  an  edition  of  Pomponius 
colonized  by  inhabitants  from  all  parts  of  the  Festus  and  Valerius  Flaocus.  He  was  keeper  of 
empire,  with  whom  the  Bomanic  language  of  the  library  of  the  Louvre,  and  a  member  of  the 
the  modem  Wallachians,  both  in  Transylvaiiia  French  academy.  He  died  2  years  after  his 
and  the  Danubian  principalities,  originated,  wife,  whose  death  left  him  almost  inconsolable. 
Notwithstanding  the  resolution  of  ^e  sucoes-  DAOOTAH,  or  Dakota.,  a  territory  of  the 
sors  of  Trajan  to  contract  the  limits  of  the  em-  United  States,  lying  between  lat  42*'  80  and  49^ 

fire,  Dacia  still  remained  one  of  its  provinces.  N.,  long.  96°  80'  and  103°  W.,  bounded  N.  by  Brit- 

n  the  8d  century  it  was  invaded  by  the  Ooths,  ish  America,  E.  by  the  states  of  Minnesota  and 

and  resigned  to  them  by  the  emperor  Aurelian,  Iowa,  S.  and  W.  by  Nebraska ;  length  from  K. 

who  removed  the  Roman  inhabitants  to  Moesia,  to  S.  about  450  m.,  average  breadth  about  200 

g*ving  the  name  of  Dacia  to  that  part  of  the  m. ;  area,  70,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858  estimated  at 

tter  province  in  which  they  settiea.  10,000,  exclusive  of  Indians,  but  including  about 

DAOIEB,  Anns  (LefkvsbX  &  learned  French  4,000  hdf-breed  settiers,  who  live  chiefly  by  the 
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cliase.  The  latter  occnpj  a  number  of  tradins  E.  parts  is  said  to  be  excellent,  and  the  valleys 
stations  along  the  Missouri  river  in  the  S.  ana  of  the  Red,  Missouri,  tod  other  rivers  are  highly 
8.  W.  parts  of  the  territory,  and  in  the  valley  productive,  yielding  Lidian  corn,  oats,  wheat, 
of  Bed  river,  near  the  British  frontier.  The  tobacco,  the  sugar  cane,  and  nearly  every  kind 
Indians  belong  to  the  Yankton,  Bissiton,  Dacotah  of  kitchen  vegetable.  Much  of  the  land  is  well 
or  Medawakantwan  (Sioux),  and  Wahpetonwan  timbered.  Coal  is  said  to  abound  on  Big  Sioux 
(Bioux)  tribes,  many  of  whom  receive  an  annuity  river,  fine  building  stone,  limestone,  and  good  clay 
from  theU.  S.  government,  but  the  efforts  made  for  brick  making  are  found  in  the  south,  and 
to  Improve  then:  condition  Jkiave  thus  far  had  lit«  the  north  contains  rich  deposits  of  salt.  There 
tie  effect.  In  1858  delegations  from  these  tribes  are  sood  roads  from  Sioux  City,  at  the  mouth 
met  in  Washington,  and  ceded  to  the  govern-  of  the  Big  Sioux,  as  far  N.  as  Medary,  on  the 
ment  valuable  agricultural  lands  on  the  Sioux,  same  stream,  a  distance  of  180  miles,  where 
Missouri,  and  Bed  rivers.  The  white  settle-  they  meet  the  great  Pacific  wagon  road  which 
ments  are  almost  exclusively  in  the  south-east,  crosses  the  territory,  and  from  which  other 
on  the  Minnesota  border.  The  surface  of  the  roads  diverge  in  many  directions.  The  unex- 
territory  is  elevated,  but  not  mountainous.  A  plored  parts  of  Dacotah  are  the  hunting  ground 
plateau  called  the  coiea/u,  de$  prairUSy  or "  prd-  of  the  Indians,  and  are  still  ranged  by  vast 
rie  heights,''  with  an  average  elevation  of  1,450  herds  of  buffalo,  elk,  deer,  and  antelope ;  the 
feet  above  the  sea  and  a  breadth  of  15  or  20  black  bear,  wolverine,  muskrat,  otter,  mink^ 
m.,  runs  for  200  m.  near  its  £.  boundary,  while  marten,  and  wolf  are  found  in  large  numbers ; 
a  similar  table-land,  of  less  height,  occupies  the  the  grisly  hiac  and  moose  are  occasionally  met 
middle  and  K.  portions.  The  basin  of  Bed  river,  with,  ana  the  fur  trade  is  prosecuted  by  the  half- 
in  the  north-east,  is  covered  with  open  grassy  breeos  of  the  north  more  extensively  than  in  al- 
and the  south-west  presents  high  roll-  most  any  other  part  of  the  United  States.  Daoo- 
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ig  prairies.    The  fiEM)e  of  the  country  is  more-  tah  formed  part  of  the  territory  of  Minnesota. 

over  pleasantly  diversified  with  a  vast  number  from  which  it  was  separated  on  the  erection  of 

of  lakes  and  ponds,  affording  a  constant  supply  the  latter  into  a  state,  May  11, 1858.  The  inhab- 

of  good  water.    The  largest  of  these  are  lakes  itants  elected  a  legislative  assembly,  which  met 

Tc^nchJncanah,  Poinsett,  Abert,  Preston,  Tra-  at  Sioux  Falls  in  Oct.  1858,  adopted  a  code  of 

verse,  and  White  Wood,  beside  Benton  and  Big  laws^  divided  the  territory  into  counties,  and 

Stone,  which  lie  partly  in  Minnesota^    In  the  applied  to  congress  for  its  formal  organization. 

N.  part  is  a  large  expanse  of  salt  water,  40  m.  DAOOTAH,  a  S.  £.  oo.  of  Minnesoto,  bounded 

long  and  12  m.  in  maximum  breadth,  called  N.  by  the  Misassippi,  N.  W.  by  St.  Peter^s  or 

IGnni  Wakan,  or  Devil  lake,  of  which  no  out-  Minnesota  river,  and  S.  E.  by  the  Oannon ;  area, 

let  has  yet  been  discovered.    More  than  half  550  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1857, 8,158.   The  surface  is 

of  the  frontier  of  Dacotah  is  bounded   by  nearly  level  and  the  soil  fertile.    Indian  corn, 

large  rivers.     The   Missouri   after  receiving  wheat,  oats,  and  grass  are  the  staples.    Oapital, 

the  White  Earth  separates  it  from  Nebraska,  Mendota. 

and  at  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  the  territory  is  DAOTYL,  in  prosody,  a  metrical  foot  oom- 

Joined  by  the  Big  Sioux,  diving  it  from  Iowa,  posed  of  one  long  and  two  short  syllables ;  thuS| 

The  K.  half  of  the  Minnesota  line  is  formed  by  timpdrd.    It  was  esteemed  by  the  Greeks  the 

the  Bois  des  Sioux  and  the  Bed  river  of  the  mostancientofallthepoetioalfeet,  and  its  origin 

Korth,  the  latter  of  which  flows  into  Briti^  was  ascribed  to  Bacchus,  who  was  said,  anterior 

America.    These  streams  receive  innumerable  to  Apollo,  to  have  redted  the  oracles  of  Delphi 

smaller  rivers,  the  chief  affluents  being,  of  the  in  verses  of  this  measure.    It  enters  into  the 

Missouri,  the  Yankton,  East  Medicine  EnoU,  composition  of  the  noblest  verses,  as  hexame* 

Wananri,  Tchan-sansan  or  Bividre  k  Jacques,  ters,  pentameters,  and  alcaics. 

Vermilion ;  and  of  the  Bed  river,  the  Bois  DACTYLOLOGY,  the  art  of  oommunioating 

des  Bioux,  Wild  Bice.  Shayuen,  Maple,  Bush,  with  others  by  spelling  words  with  the  fingers. 

Goose,  Turtle,  Buffalo,  and  Pembina.     The  By  whom  or  at  what  period  this  method  of  con- 

Tchan-sansan  (also  caUed  the  James  or  Daco-  versation  was  first  devised  is  uncertain.    The 

tah)  rises  near  Devil  lake  and  fiows  almost  first  manual  alphabet  of  which  we  can  find  any 

due  B.  through  the  middle  of  the  territory,  re-  account  was  published  by  J.  P.  Bonet  in  1620, 

oeiving  numerous  tributaries.    The  Mouse  river  in  his  *' Seduction  of  Letters  and  Arts,  for  the 

enters  from  British  America,  and,  after  a  long  Purpose  of  Teaching  the  Dumb  to  Speak."  Of 

sweep  through  the  K.  W.  part,  recrosses  the  this  he  claimed  to  be  the  inventor.    It  was  the 

frontier.    The  climate  of  the  south  is  mild  and  basis  of  the  single-handed  alphabet  now  in 

healthy,  but  that  of  the  north  is  very  severe.   At  general  use  in  this  country  and  France,  though 

Pembina,  near  the  49th  pturallel,  the  cold  is  it  has  been  somewhat  modified.   The  idea  of 

sometimes  so  intense  as  to  freeze  quicksilver,  this  alphabet  is  the  formation  of  figures  re- 

and  according  to  observations  made  there  in  sembling  the  several  letters  by  the  position  of 

1847,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  month  of  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand.    In  1680  George 

January  was  12^^  below  zero,  the  lowest  48^  Dalgarno,  of  Oxford,  Eng.,  published  his  Didat-^ 

below,  and  the  highest  SO"*  above*zero.    The  ealoeophtu,  in  whidi  (le  gave  a  drawing  of  a 

mean  temperature  of  June  and  July  was  69^,  manual  alphabet  invented  by  himself  requiring 

and  the  highest  96^.    The  soil  of  the  S.  and  S.  the  use  of  both  hands.  The  design  of  this  was  to 
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designate  thediflTeront  lettersy  not  by  tlieir  form,  of  the  ease,  nerer  can  be  naed,  except  for  6X« 
but  07  their  position  on  the  ends  uid  joints  of  pressing  "words  or  ideas;  the  numnal  alphabet 
the  fingers  and  the  hand ;  thns»  the  vowels  were  only  designates  letters,  or,  at  most,  qruables. 
designated  bv  touching  the  ends  of  the  thumb  BjUabio  dactylologj  has  been  used  bj  scTeral 
and  fingers  of  the  left  hand  with  the  fore  fin^r  teMshers,  but  is  attended  with  many  d^cultiea. 
of  the  right;  B,  0,  D,  F,  and  G,  by  tonchi^  P^reire  inyented  a  qrstem  which  he  used  with 
the  1st  joint  of  the  thumb  and  fingers;  H,  El,  grc^t  snocesi^  but  it  perished  with  his  papers. 
L,  IC,  N,  the  2d  joint ;  P,  Q,  R,  S,  the  8d  j<nnt  Sereral  attempts  hare  been  made  to  introduce 
of  the  fingers;  T,  Y.  W,  the  8  prominences  it  within  a  few  years  past,  and  plans  hare  been 
of  Uie  inside  of  the  nana  immediately  below  presented  for  adoption;  but  at  the  meeting  of  the 
the  fingers;  and  X  and  Z,  the  base  of  the  couTention  of  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  at 
thumb  and  hand.  All  the  consonants  were  Staunton,  Ya^  in  1860,  the  committee  appoint- 
designated  by  touching  their  location  with  the  ed  to  report  upon  them  were  unanimous  in  the  ' 
thumb  of  the  other  hand.  This,  with  some  opinion  that  they  were  impracticable, 
modifications,  is  the  alphabet  in  use  among  deaf  DADE,  the  name  of  counties  in  several  of 
mutes  in  Endand.  fTumerals  are  also  desiff-  the  United  States.  L  A  N.  W.  co.  of  Qa.,  ben:- 
nated  by  the  fingers.  The  10  digits  undoubted-  dering  on  Tenn.  and  Ala. ;  area,  160  eq.  m. ; 
ly  formed  the  first  abacus,  but  for  purposes  of  pop.  in  1862^  8i627,  of  whom  182  were  slaveSb 
convenience  it  is  preferable  to  be  able  to  desu^  it  occupies  Lookout  valley,  and  is  encompassed 
aate  aU  the  numbers  by  one  hand  only.  Mr.  by  mountains  of  considerable  height.  Iron, 
Stansbury,  the  first  principal  of  the  New  York  coal,  and  other  minerab  are  found  in  various 
institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  invented  a  parts  of  the  county.  The  productions  in  1860 
method  of  designating  numbers,  which  is  in  were  147,849  bushels  of  com,  17,966  of  wheat, 
geneial  use  in  European  institutions.  It  is  as  and  16  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  16  churdies, 
follows :  the  thumb  free  with  the  hand  closed  2  flour  mills,  2  saw  mills,  and  1  iron  forge, 
denotes  1,  the  thumb  and  forefinger  2,  and  Yalueof  real  estate  in  1866,  $876,610.  Named 
so  on  to  6;  6  is  designated  by  the  little  fin-  in  honor  of  Migor  Francis  Langhome  Dade,  who 
ger  being  extended  with  the  remainder  of  the  was  killed  in  the  Florida  war,  in  December,  1886. 
hand  elided ;  7,  the  little  finger  and  ring  finger ;  Capital,  Trenton.  IL  A  S.  co.  of  Florida,  hot- 
8,  the  little,  rmg,  and  middle  finger  extend-  dering  on  the  Atlantic;  area,  about  1,000  so.  m.; 
ed ;  9,  tibe  4  fingers  extended  and  the  thumb  pop.  160.  The  surface  is  low,  level,  and  almost 
dosed;  10,  the  whole  hand  dosed.  For  tens,  wholly  occupied  by  the  Evemades,  a  vast  ex- 
the  position  at  the  hand  is  changed  firom  per-  pause  of  shallow  water,  dotted  over  with  innu- 
penaicular  to  horizontal ;  for  hundreds,  the  hand  merable  small  ishinds.  Proposals  have  been  made 
IS  pointed  downward :  for  thousands,  the  left  to  drain  these  portions  of  the  county  by  means 
hand  is  placed  across  ue  body  toward  the  right  of  canaK  During  the  rainy  season  they  are  quite 
shoulder,  and  each  sign  has  then  the  value  of  impassable.  The  county  has  one  good  htfbor 
thousanos ;  tens  of  thousands  and  hundreds  of  for  vessels  drawing  9  feet  of  water,  and  on  Gape 
thousands  are  deagnated  in  the  same  way  as  Florida,  at  the  entrance  to  this  harbor,  is  a  light- 
tens  and  hundreds;  by  changing  to  the  left  house.  Indian  Key  is  the  prindpal  village, 
shoulder  millions,  tens  of  millions,  and  hundreds  III.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  Mo.,  With  a  diversified  sur- 
of  millions  ma^r  be  designated.  This  system  has  &ce  and  a  productive  soil ;  area,  498  so.  m. ;  pop. 
been  modified  in  American  institutions  by  des-  in  1866,  6,061,  of  whom  267  were  staves,  m 
ignating  6  by  touching  the  thumb  to  the  little  1860  it  yidded  826,968  bushels  of  corn,  11,871 
finger ;  7,  bv  touching  it  to  the  rinff  finger ;  8.  of  wheat,  106,646  of  oats,  and  688  tons  of  hay. 
to  the  middle  finger;  9,  to  the  fore  finger ;  and  8ao  river,  a  tributary  of  iitie  Osage,  is  the  prin- 
10,  by  placing  the  closed  hand  horizontally  with  dpal  stream.  There  were  4  grist  mills,  6  saw 
the  thumb  extended  and  making  a  slight  back-  nulls,  and  228  pupils  attending  public  schools, 
ward  motion  of  the  hand.    De  Gerando,  in  his  Capital,  Greenfidd. 

work  on  the  education  of  deaf  mutes,  says  with  D^DALUS,  a  mythical  personage,  under 

truth  that  dactylology  is  to  alphabetical  writ-  whose  name  the  ancient  Greek  writers  are  snp- 

ing  what  the  latter  is  to  speech.  Formed  upon  posed  to  have  personified  an  early  period  of  the 

writing  as  its  model,  it  represents  it  precisely  as  development  of  the  arts  of  sculpture  and  ar- 

writing  represents  words.  It  is  a  valuable  means  chitecture,  or  their  introduction  from  Egypt, 

ofcommnnicalion  with  deafmutes,  and  although  He  is  generally  repesented  as  an  Athenian  of 

less  rapid  than  speech  and  possessing  none  of  the  royal  house  of  Ereohthena,  though,  from 

those  qualities  of  the  voice  by  which  we  judge  his  long  sojourn  in  Crete,  he  is  also  called  a 

BO  much  of  the  person  speaking,  it  yet  serves  to  Cretan.    Having  become  a  sreat  sculptor,  he 

convey  the  ideas  of  those  who  but  for  its  aid  instructed  in  his  art  Caloa  Talus,  or  Perdix,  Lis 

might  often  be  desolate  even  in  the  midst  of  dster's  son,  but  afterward  killed  him  through 

a  crowd.    It  affords  the  means  of  communica-  envy,  when  he  saw  the  skill  of  his  disciple  sur- 

tion  between  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind,  passing  his  own.    Condenmed  to  death  by  the 

as  well  as  between  deaf  and  dumb  persons  in  areopagus,  he  fied  to  Crete,  where  he  gained 

darkness.    It  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  mend^ip  of  Minos,  but  having  constructed 

the  natural  language  of  signs  used  by  the  dei^  the  wooden  cow  for  Pasiphaft,  and  the  labyrinth 

and  dumb.   The  latter  is  not,  and,  in  the  nature  of  Cnossus,  in  which  the  lifinotaur,  the  monster 
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to  whom  she  gave  birth,  was  kept,  he  attracted  mtot  of  new  colonies,  and  mitigated  as  far  as 
the  revenge  of  the  king,  and  was  imprisoned,  he  was  able  the  treatment  of  the  slaves.  He 
He  was  released  by  Pasipha^  and  finding  no  died  in  the  midst  of  these  labors, 
vessel  to  escape  from  the  island,  as  Minos  had  DAFFODIL,  the  old  English  name  given  to 
seized  all  those  which  were  on  the  coast,  he  the  naraMtMpMtu2(ma7viMii«  and  its  allies,  popn- 
procnred  wings  for  himself  and  his  son  Icams,  lar  garden  flowers,  commonly  known  as  btubons 
whieh  were  fastened  on  with  wax.  He  took  roots.  The  hardiest  as  well  as  earliest  of  the 
his  flight  over  the  JSgraan,  and  arrived  safoly  daffodils  is  the  If.  pseudcmarcmus  {fiort  pleno\ 
in  Sicily ;  bat  Icarus  flying  too  near  the  sun  whose  double,  yellow,  and  conspicuous  blossoms 
caused  the  wax  on  his  win^  to  be  melted,  visit  us  as  soon  as  the  snow  leaves  the  ground, 
dropped  down,  and  perished  in  that  part  of  Laterthe  poetic  narcissusor  white  daffo£l,  both 
the  sea  which^  after  him,  is  called  the  lea-  the  single  and  double  kinds,  add  to  the  charms 
rian.  According  to  some,  Desdalus  on  his  of  spring  and  breathe  forth  a  pleasant  and  in- 
flight alighted  'at  OumfB  in  Italy,  where  he  vitingodor.  Several  beautiful  kinds  are  largely 
erected  a  temple  to  ApoUo,  dedicating  to  that  cultivated,  some  of  which  are  styled  polyan- 
divinity  the  wmgs  which  had  saved  him.  When  thnses,  from  the  many-stalked  blossoms,  white 
Minos  knew  his  place  of  refuge,  he  sailed  with  or  yellow,  crowniug  the  scape  or  flower  stem, 
a  fleet  to  Sicily,  where  he  was  treacherously  The  bulbs  are  imported  from  Holland,  and  are 
murdered  by  Oocalus,  king  of  the  Sicani,  who  generally  hardy. 

Erotected  the  fuffitive ;  or  according  to  others,  DAGGETT,  David,  LL.D.,  an  American  law- 
e  was  protected  by  the  daughters  of  that  king,  yer  and  judge,  bom  at  Attleborough,  Mass., 
Several  works  of  art  in  Greece,  Italy,  Libya,  Dec.  81,  1764,  died  at  Kew  Haven,  Conn., 
and  the  isUnds  were  attributed  to  DsBdalns,  as  April  12,  1851.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale 
well  as  the  invention  of  several  tools  belonging  college,  with  high  honor,  in  1783 ;  was  admit- 
to  his  art  The  Greeks  gave  the  name  of  JDa-  ted  to  the  bar  in  New  Haven  in  1786 ;  was  cho« 
data  to  certain  ornamented  wooden  statues  or  sen  representative  to  the  legislature  in  1791 ; 
images  of  their  gods.  speaker,  in  1794 ;  and  was  a  member  of  the 
DAENDELS,  Hsbman  Willbm,  a  Dutch  gen-  council,  or  upper  house,  from  1797  to  1804,  and 
era],  bom  atHattem  in  1762,  died  in  Guinea,  on  again  from  1809  to  1813.  In  1811  he  was  ap- 
the  coast  of  Africa,  in  June,  1818.  During  the  pointed  staters  attorney  for  New  Haven  county, 
troubles  which  convulsed  the  United  Provinces  and  in  1818  was  chosen  to  the  U.  S.  senate, 
in  1787  he  &vored  the  party  of  the  patriots,  and  where  he  continued  till  1819,  when  he  return- 
was  obliged  by  the  momentary  triumph  of  the  ed  to  his  extensive  practice  at  the  bar  in  his 
Orang^ts  to  take  refuge  with  many  of  his  polit-  adopted  state.  In  1824  he  became  instructor 
ical  friends  in  France.  He  devoted  himself  for  in  uie  law  school  in  New  Haven ;  in  1826  was 
awhile  to  commercial  enterprises  in  the  city  of  appointed  Kent  professor  of  law  in  Tale  col- 
Donkirk,  but  became  commander  of  a  corps  of  lege ;  and  in  the  same  year  was  chosen  judge 
volanteersin  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution,  of  the  superior  court,  and  received  the  degree 
and  rendered  important  services  to  Dumouriez  of  lLd.  from  Y^e  college.  In  1882  he  was 
in  his  expedition  agunst  the  Netherlands.  In  made  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of 
1794,  having  assist^  Pichegm  in  taking  posses-  the  state,  retiring  by  limitation  of  a^e  in  1834. 
sion  of  all  Holland  and  in  causing  the  flight  of  Judge  Daggett  was  a  man  of  quick  and  thorough 
the  Orange  family,  he  entered  into  the  service  insight  both  into  subjects  and  men ;  of  well 
of  the  Batavian  republic.  In  1799  he  comr  balanced  Judgment  and  strong  common  sense ; 
manded  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Batavian  of  varied  eloquence  and  great  power  as  a 
army,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Gen.  Brione,  speaker ;  thorough  in  his  knowledge  of  law ; 
obliged  tbeAnglo-Bussian  force,  which  had  made  of  accurate  and  retentive  memory;  abounding 
a  desottit  on  the  Dutch  coast,  to  capitulate,  in  wit  and  humor ;  and  commanding  universal 
^n,  1803  he  resigned ;  but  in  1806  he  oflered  confidence  by  his  abilities.  Judgment,  and  gen- 
lais  services  to  Sie  king  of  Holland,  and  was  eral  character.  As  an  advocate  and  counsel- 
restored  to  his  former  rank.  He  was  soon  lor,  he  has  had  few  equals.  In  social  life  he  was 
after  made  a  marshal,  and  appointed  governor-  a  model  of  dignified  courtesy ;  and  yet,  by  his 
ffeneral  of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  East  sympathy  alike  with  old  and  yoimg,  his  cheer- 
Indies.  He  rended  upon  the  island  of  Java  fdlness,  and  his  varied  fund  of  anecdote  and  re- 
for  8  years,  devoted  his  attention  particularly  miniscences  of  the  past,  was  the  life  of  every 
to  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  and  gave  an  account  circle  that  he  entered.  A  sketch  of  his  life 
of  his  administration  in  a  work  fall  of  vfdnable  and  character,  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Dutton.  was 
information  as  to  the  statistics  and  moral  state  published  in  1851. 

of  the  island.    After  his  return  from  the  Indies  DAGGETT,  Kaphtaij,  D.D.,  an  American 

he  served  in  the  Bussian  campugn  of  1812,  and  clergyman,  born  at  Attleborough,  Mass.,  Sept.  8, 

aa  governor  of  Modlin  in  Poland.    He  was  next  1727,  died  at  New  Haven.  Oonn.,  Nov.  25, 1780. 

appointed  to  take  possession  of  the  provinces  of  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1748 ;  ^  in 

Gtunetti  which  had  been  restored  to  Holland,  1751  was  ordained  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian 

andtoorganize  their  adminiBtration.   He  enter-  church  in  Smithtown,  Long  island;   and  in 

ed  with  energy  upon  this  duty,  condliated  the  1755  was  chosen  professor  of  divinity  in  Tale 

neighboring  negro  states^  &vored.the  estiB^liah-  ooUege,  which  office  he  held  at  his  death.   On 
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the  resignation  of  President  Clap,  in  1766/he  DAGO,  DaoAs,  or  Daodxb;  an  island  belong- 

was  chosen  president  pro  tempore^  and  in  this  ing  to  Russia,  in  the  Baltic  sea,  near  the  entrance 

capacity  officiated  for  more  than  a  year.    In  of  the  gnlf  of  Finland,  opposite  to  the  island  of 

1774  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  Oesel,  from  which  it  is  sefMirated  hj  the  Sele- 

college  of  New  Jersey.    He  was  a  good  classi*  Sand.    Its  greatest  length  is  87  m.  and  greatest 

cal  scholar,  well  veraed  in  moral  philosophy,  breadth  15  m.    It  is  comprehended  in  the  prov- 

and  a  learned  divine.    He  published  several  ince  of  Esthonia.    The  inhabitants  are  10,000 

sermons;  and  abo,  in  1780,  some  account  of  in  nnmber,  chiefly  Swedes,  and  employed  in  hus- 

the  celebrated  '*  dark  day,"  which  alarmed  so  bandry,  rearing  cattle,  and  fishing.    The  soil  is 

many  in  New  England  with  the  fear  that  the  principally  of  sand  or  chalk,  and  unfertile,  and 

day  of  Judgment  was  at  hand.    In  July,  1779,  the  cattle  are  ofan  inferior  stunted  breed.    Dago 

when  the  British  attacked  New  Haven,  Dr.  was  held  by  the  Danes  prior  to  1646,  and  by  the 

Daggett,  fowling  piece  in  hand,  went  forth  in  Swedesfromthattime  till  1791,  when  they  ceded 

gal£uit  style  to  the  fi^t,  was  taken  prisoner,  it  to  Rusaa. 

and  compiled,  in  an  mtensely  hot  day,  to  act  D  AGOBERT  L,  a  Frankish  king  of  the  Mero- 

asguide  to  the  advancing  columns  of  the  enemy,  vingian  line,  bom  about  600,  di^  at  £pinay, 

while  they  repeatedly  pricked  him  with  their  Jan.  19,  688.    The  son  of  Clotaire  n.,  he  was, 

bayonets  when  his  strength  failed.    He  never  as  early  as  622,  acknowledged  king  of  Anstrasia. 

fully  recovered  from  this  treatment  On  the  death  of  his  father  in  628  he  inherited 

DAGH,  a  word  in  the  Tartar  languages  sig-  Neustria  and  Burgundy,  and  8  years  later  he 

nifying  mountain;  thus,  Daghestan,  land  of  reannexed  to  those  kingdoms  Aquitania,  which 

mountains;  Keshish-dagh,  the  modem  name  of  had  been  inherited  by  his  brother  Oharibert. 

Mt  Olympus.  He  thus  reigned  over  the  whole  of  the  Frankish 

DAGHESTAN,  the  country  comprising  all  dominion,  and  successfully  opposed  the  encroach- 
the  E.  slope  of  the  Caucasus  towara  the  Gas-  ments  of  the  Frankish  lords,  repelled  an  invasion 
plan  sea,  fh>m  the  Terek  river  to  the  peninsula  of  the  Yascones,  and  forced  the  Bretons  to  ao- 
of  Apsheron,  between  lat.41^  and  48^  N. ;  area,  knowledge  his  supremacy.  His  court  was  re- 
17,500  sq.  m. ;  total  pop.  estimated  at  nearly  nowned  for  a  magnificence  almost  equal  to  that 
2,000,000.  The  Easbek  or  Mquinvari  mountain,  of  Constantinople.  He  was  liberal  toward  the 
14,500  feet  high,  is  about  (lie  western  terminuS|  church,  and  founded  several  monasteries  which 
and  also  the  highest  point  of  the  country.  The  he  richly  endowed,  including  the  abbey  of  St 
mountains  of  original  formation  are  extremely  Denis.  The  goldsmith  Eligius,  who  was  after- 
rugged,  the  dimate  in  the  higher  regions  severe^  ward  canonized,  was  one  of  his  ministers, 
though  the  Elasbek  is  the  only  peak  reaching  and  greatly  contributed  to  the  splendor  of  his 
to  the  line  of  eternal  snow ;  the  narrow  valleys,  reign.  One  of  the  king's  most  meritorious  acts 
deeply  imbedded,  are  rather  fertile,  productive  was  l^e  revision  and  publication  of  the  old  na- 
of  grains,  rice,  millet,  saffron,  fruit,  nuts,  wine,  tional  statutes,  known  as  the  Salic  and  the 
and  fine  timber;  the  iron,  lead,  and  sulphur  Ripuarian  laws.  His  fame  is  marred  by  an 
mines  are  developed,  but  not  beyond  the  pur-  atrocious  act  of  perfidy  toward  some  Bulgarians 
pose  of  supplying  the  necessities  of  war,  and  who  had  sought  refuge  within  the  limits  of  his 
the  weapons  manufactured  here  are  Justly  cele-  kingdom  and  who  were  slaughtered ;  and  above 
brated.  Cattleareraisedinlarge  numbers,  as  well  all  by  his  debauchery.  "This  Solom<m  of  the 
as  excellent  horses,  asses,  camels^  and  a  species  Franks,"  an  old  chronicler  says,  ^'giyen  up  to 
of  fjftt-tailed  sheep.  Daghestan  is  the  abode  of  extreme  lewdness,  entertainea  no  less  than  3 
the  powerful  tribe  of  the  Lesghians  (the  Albani  wives  beariug  the  name  of  queens,  and  so  many 
of  antiquity),  numbering  about  400,000,  chiefly  concubines  that  it  would  be  too  long  to  enumer- 
Mohammedans  of  the  Soofee  sect  The  Le&-  ate  the  same.''  He  was  buried  at  St.  Denis, 
ghians  are  still  independent  of  Russia,  to  which  DAGON  (Heb.  dag^  fish),  a  Phoenician  or 
their  country  nominally  belongs.  Further  down  Syrian  divinity,  who,  according  to  the  Bible, 
in  the  hilly  region  live  Tartar  tribes  of  Mongol  had  richly  adorned  temples  in  several  of  the 
descent,  called  Kumyks,  Nogaians,  and  Trnch-  PhUistine  cities.  The  rulers  of  the  Philistines 
menes  (Turkomans),  all  of  them  Mohammedans,  offered  to  Dagon,  at  Gaza,  a  great  sacrifice  for 
and  more  or  less  nomadia  living  principally  by  having  delivered  Samson  unto  them ;  and  the 
the  raisiog  of  cattle  and  horses.  A  few  towns  statue  of  Dagon  at  Ashdod  fell  to  the  ground, 
of  some  commendal  importance  are  situated  with  its  face  downward,  before  the  ark  of  the 
along  the  Caspian  coaQt,  which  is  flat,  marshy,  Lord.  There  is  much  uncertainty  concern- 
or  sandy,  and  in  many  portions  not  well  watered,  ing  the  origin,  attributes,  and  even  tlie  sex  'of 
TheKumyks  are  allies  of  the  Leaghians  against  this  divinity,  who  has  b^n  identified  l^  vari- 
the  Russians ;  the  remainder  are  peaceable  Rus-  ous  commentators  with  Noah,  Japheth,  Saturn, 
sian  subjects.  The  territory  of  Daghestan  which  Jupiter,  Venus,  C^res,  Isis,  Cannes,  Dirce,  As- 
constitutes  the  Russian  province  of  that  name  tarte,  and  the  whide  Ceto.  He  was  represented 
comprises  an  area  of  only  about  6,000  sq.  m..  as  a  monster,  whose  upper  part  bore  some  re- 
and  a  population  in  1851  of  4792O42.  It  is  divided  semblance  to  the  human  form,  but  terminated 
into  4  districts.  The  great  rising  against  the  below  in  a  fish.  The  different  ancient  traditions 
Russians  in  1820  commenced  with  a  campaign  in  concerning  him  prove  only  that  the  origin  of 
Daghestan.    (See  Caucasus.)  his  worship  was  unknown ;  he  seems,  however, 
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to  bave  been  generally  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  as  physician  at  Doipat,  and  served  in  tbe  ez- 

fertility  and  reproduction.  pedition  against  Poland  and  against  Khiva,  in 

DAQUERRE,    Loins  JAOQiTBg  MANnt,  in-  Turkestan.  He  collected  more  than  16,000  tsJes, 

venter  of  the  process,  called  siter  his  name,  by  flables,  and  proverbs,  beside  colloquial  expres- 

which  images  from  the  lens  of  a  camera  obscura  sions  current  among  the  different  tribes  of  the 

are  fixed  upon  metallic  plates,  born  at  Oormeille,  empire;  and  be  was  so  much  struck  with  the 

department  of  8eine-et-0ise,  France,  in  1789,  contrast  between  the  language  of  the  cultivated 

died  at  Petit-Brie-sur-Mame,  July  IS,  1851.  He  classes  in  the  capital  and  that  of  the  common 

commenced  his  career  in  Paris  as  a  scene  paint-  people  in  the  provinces,  that  he  wrote  a  book 

er,  and  rivalled  the  best  of  his  contemporaries  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  Ibis  discrepancy 

in  tbe  brilliancy  aod  novelty  of  his  effects.  Hav-  and  of  advocating  a  reform.    This  work  is  en- 

ing  assisted  M.  Pr6vost  in  painting  his  panorar  titled  Foltora  sJava  o  Rushim  yagiJsie  (^A 

mas  of  Bome,  London,  Naples,  and  other  great  Word  or  two  about  the  Russian  Language*^).  The 

cities,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  heightening  the  result  of  his  personal  contact  with  the  masses  of 

effect  of  such  views  by  throwing  colored  lights  tbe  Russian  people  is  palpable  in  his  novels  and 

and  shadows  upon  them,  so  as  to  produce  the  tales.    His  heroes  are  not  czars  and  grand  duch* 

various  changes  of  tbe  day  and  season.    This  in-  esses,  but  serfe  and  common  women.    The  style 

vention,  called  the  diorama,  was  perfected  by  is  simple,  pure,  and  lively,  and  his  novels,  apart 

Daguerre  and  Ronton  in  182S,  and  for  many  firom  the  sentimental  interest  of  the  plot,  abound 

years  the  former  was  busily  employed  in  pre-  with  original  descriptions  of  scenery,  and  of  the 

paring  pictures  for  exhibition  in  the  bnildings  manners  of  the  people.    He  has  published  some 

erected  for  that  purpose  in  Paris  and  London,  of  his  volumes  separately,  and  contributed  oth- 

In  1889  he  sustained  a  great  loss  by  the  bum-  ers  to  periodicals  under  the  nom  ds  plume  of 

ing  of  his  establishment  in  Paris.    Previous  to  Kosak  Luganski.    He  is  a  homoeopathic  physi- 

tbis  time  he  had  been  for  many  years  experi-  cian  by  profession. 

menting,  in  connection  with  Kiepce,  on  the  meth-  DAHL,  Johan  Kbistiak  Olattskk,  a  Nor- 
od  of  obtaining  permanent  fiEU)-simile  copies  of  wedan  landscape  painter,  born  Feb.  24, 1788, 
olgeots  by  the  chemical  action  of  the  sun.  Af-  at  Bergen,  in  Norway,  died  Oct.  14, 1857,  in 
ter  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1888  he  prosecuted  Dresden,  in  which  city  he  had  resided  since  1818. 
bis  researches  alone,  and  in  1888  succeeded  in  In  1820''21  he  visited  the  Tyrol,  Naples,  and 
fixing  upon  prepared  metallic  plates  distinct  and  Rome,  in  company  with  Christian  YIII.  of 
IndeKble  impressions  of  the  images  thrown  upon  Denmark,  and  in  the  latter  city  received  many 
them  by  the  lens  of  the  camera.  .The  invention  attentions  from  Thorwaldsen  and  other  north- 
was  annouAced  at  the  session  of  the  aeadSmU  em  artists,  established  there.  From  Italy  be 
det  tiiencesy  'in  January,  1889,  by  Arago,  and  brought  back  the  studies  of  his  "  View  of 
excited  a  profound  interest,  which  was  height-  Yietri — the  Island  of  Oapri,*'  the  *^  Eruption  of 
ened  by  the  exhibition  soon  after  of  a  number  Mount  Vesuvius,"  and  other  striking  pictures. 
of  pictures  taken  bv  the  new  process,  called  by  But  his  most  celebrated  and  characteristia 
its  inventor  the  methode  NtepeeperfeetionnU,  works  are  those  in  which  the  grand  and  gloomy 
He  was  subsequently  made  an  ofl^r  of  the  le-  features  of  northern  nature  are  portrayed.  Of 
gion  of  honor,  and  by  a  vote  of  the  French  these  the  *'  Coast  Yiew,'^  near  Bergen,  now  in 
chambers  an  annuity  of  6.000  francs  was  be-  the  possession  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  is  con- 
stowed  upon  him,  on  condition  that  his  process  sidered  the  finest.  The  "  Shipwreck,"  ''Ancient 
should  be  made  public.  To  the  close  of  his  life  Scandinavian  Tombs  and  Monuments,"  the 
he  continued  to  labor  on  the  improvement  c^  "  Saxon  Switzerland,"  the  ''  Great  Winter 
tbe  daguerreotype,  and  has  left  2  works  on  the  Landscape  of  Zealand,  PtestOe,  and  Wordin- 
theory  and  practice  of  the  art  A  monument  borg,"  and  others,  also  enjoy  a  great  reputation. 
has  been  erected  to  his  memoiy  by  subscription.  His  works  are  to  be  founa  in  all  parts  of  Europe, 
— The  process  invented  by  Daguerre,  and  its  and  even  in  America. — His  son,  Sieowald 
eabsequent  improvements,  will  be  treated  under  Johannes,  bom  in  Dresden,  Aug.  16,  1827,  is 
the  title  Photograph.  devoted  to  genre  painting  and  to  the  punting 

DAHL,  MiXABL,  a  Swedish  portrait  painter,  of  portraits  and  animals, 
bom  in  Stockholm  in  1666,  died  in  London  in       DAHLBOM,  Andbbs  Gitstaf,  a  Swedish  en- 

1743.    In  1688  he  repaired  to  London,  where  he  tomologist,  bom  in  East  Gothland,  March  8, 

was  patronized  hy  Queen  Anne  and  the  prince  1806.    He  was  graduated  at  Lund  in  1829,  and 

consort     At  Hampton  court  are  several  of  officiated  as  teacher  of  natural  history  and  as 

bis  portraits  of  admirals.    His  equestrian  por-  superintendent  in  the  zoological  museum  of  Lund 

trait  of  Charles  IX.  of  Sweden  is  at  Win^r,  from  1880  till  1842,  when  he  was  appointed  as- 

and  some  of  his  whole-length  representations  sistant  professor  ofentomology  and  keeper  of  the 

of  ladies  are  at  Petworth.    He  abo  painted  a  entomological  museum  of  the  university.    Be- 

portrait  of  Lady  Walpole,  which  is  at  Houghton,  side  his  contributions  to  the  transactions  of  the 

DAHL,  Vladimib  IvANOvrroH,  a  Russian  au-  Stockholm  academy  and  to  the  scientific  press, 

tbor,  of  German  origin,  bora  in  St.  Petersburg  he  published,  from  1829  to  1852,  10  distinct 

about  1800,  was  educated  there  at  the  naviu  works  on  insects  in  Latin  and  Swedish,  of  which 

academy.    In  1819  he  joined  the  Russian  fleet  his  Hymenoptera  Europaa  prcecipue  Barealia 

in  tiie  Black  sea.    Subseqnentiy  he  practised  is  the  most  important 
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DAHLGHEN',  Clbl  Johavt,  a  popular  6wed«  petition  bringe  oat  othera  of  newer  styles  from 

Ssh  poet,  bom  Jane  2,  1791,  died  May  2, 1844,  year  to  year.  The  chief  reqoisites  to  seoore  good 

officiated  as  clergyman  in  varioos  cbacc^es  of  flowers  seem  to  be  a  rich  soil,  abundance  of 

Stockholm,  and  on  several  occasions  as  a  mem-  moistare,  and  jadicious  proning  of  enperfluous 

ber  of  the  diet,  where  he  advocated  liberal  prin-  shoots.    Several  ioaects  are  iDJorioos  to  the 

ciples.    His  complete  works  were  published  in  growing  plants,  some  boring  into  the  stem  and 

Stockholm,  in  6  vols.  (1647-'49).  aestroymg  the  young  stalks,  others  eating  the 

DAHLGREN,  John  A.,  conmiander  in  the  buds  tiefore  half  grown;  but  their  destruction  is 

IT.  S.  navy,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  entered  easy. 

the  service  as  midshipman  in  Feb.  1826,  was  pro-  DAHLMAKN,  Fbikdbioh  Ohbibtoph,  a  Ger- 
moted  to  be  a  lieutenant,  llarch,  1887,  and  a  man  historian  of  Swedish  descent,  born  at  Wis- 
commander  in  Sept  1855.  Since  1847  he  has  mar.  Hay  17,  1785,  now  (1859^  officiating  as 
been  employed  on  ordnance  duty,  and,  with  the  professor  of  history  and  political  science  at  the 
exception  of  a  short  cruise  in  command  of  the  nniversil^  of  Bonn.  He  is  the  author  of  a  cele- 
Plymouth  sloop  of  war,  armed  according  to  brated  work  on  the  history  of  Denmark  (8  vok, 
his  views  with  a  few  heavy  shell  guns,  has  Hamburg,  1840-^48);  also  of  Vita  Amgarii  (in 
been  engaged  in  very  important  experiments  at  Pertc's  Jfanummta  Germanim  Eutorica);  of 
the  navy  yard  at  Washington,  under  the  direc-  Ibnchungen  at^fdem  CMnete  der  deutaehen  Oe- 
tion  of  the  bureau  of  orcmance  and  hydrogra-  »ehiehte  (2  vols.,  Altona,  1822-^28^ ;  edited  the 
phy.  These  experiments,  together  with  ouer  6%fvntibiMmi>i£AmarMn(2vols.,Ejel,1827);and 
measures  taken  by  that  bureau,  have  resulted  wrote  a  history  of  the  English  (8d  ed.  Leipsic, 
in  great  changes,  as  well  as  in  increased  sys-  1848)  and  French  revolution  (Leipsic,  1845).  As 
tem  and  efficiency,  in  that  department  of  the  secretary  of  a  committee  of  the  Schleswig-Hol- 
naval  service.  Among  these  changes  is  the  stem  diet  in  1815  he  became  conspicuous  by  his 
adoption  of  heavy  shell  ffuns  of  the  Dahlgren  opposition  to  the  Danish  policy  in  regard  to  the 
pattern  (see  Oanvon),  and  also  of  a  very  effi-  duchies ;  and  being  appointed  professor  at  Gdtr 
cient  armament  for  boats,  consisting  of  bronze  tingen  in  1829,  he  obtained  there  8  years  after- 
howitzers  of  24  lbs.  and  12  lbs.  calibre,  of  light  ward  a  still  wider  political  celebrity  by  his 
pattern,  their  projectiles  being  shells,  shrap-  energetic  protest  against  the  abolition  of  the 
nel  and  canister  shot.  light  field  carriages  Hanoverian  constitution,  and  by  his  consequent 
of  iron,  devised  by  Commander  Dahlsren,  are  dismissal  fh>m  the  university,  together  with  6 
supplied  with  these  howitzers,  by  which  they  other  liberal-minded  professors.  In  1848  he  be- 
are  made  available  upon  land.  He  has  in  the  came  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  party  in  favor  of 
course  of  his  experiments  made  the  following  constitutional  monarchy,was  deputed  by  the  king 
publications,  a  part  of  them  by  order  of  the  of  Prussia  to  the  German  diet,  April  81, 1848, 
bureau  of  ordnance :  "  Report  on  the  82  pound-  and  afterward  elected  by  the  people  to  the 
ers  of  82  cwt."  (1860) ;  '*  System  of  Boat  Anna-  Frankfort  parlimnent,  of  which  ne  was  one  of 
ment  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  "  (2  editions,  1852  and  the  most  gUted  and  influential  members.  His 
1866) ;  *^  Naval  Percussion  Locks  and  Primers"  influence  prevailed  particularly  in  the  elaborar 
(1852) ;  *'  Shells  and  Shell  Guns  "  (1856).  tion  of  the  German  constitution.   The  attempt, 

DAIILIA,  the  numerous  varieties  of  which  however,  to  make  Germany  an  empire  under  a 

are  among  the  most  popular  of  flowers,  origi-  Prussian  dynasty,  soon  proved  a  failure;  as 

nated  in  Mexico  fix>m  a  single  form  known  as  did  the  subsequent  eflbrts  of  the  party  of  Go- 

JD.  ^ariabilu.    In  a  wild  condition  it  is  said  to  tha,  with  whom  he  acted,  and  the  parliament 

be  about  7  or  8  feet  high,  with  purple  or  lilac  of  Erfiirt,  to  which  he  was  elected.    In  1852  he 

blossoms  of  no  great  merit.    Thouin  (Annalu  retired  from  political  life,  disappointed  at  the 

du  museum^  voL  iii.)  has  given  a  memoir  on  the  futility  of  his  efforts. 

dahlia,  making  8  species,  viz. :  rasea^  purpurea.  DAHLONEGA,  a  post  village  and  capital  of 
and  eoeeinea.  Simultaneous  with  the  efforts  of  Lumpkin  co.,  Ga.,  built  on  a  high  hill  in  the 
the  Dutch  florists,  semi-double  flowers  were  ob-  midst  of  one  of  the  richest  gold-mining  regions 
tained  elsewhere  after  26  years  of  cultivation,  of  the  state;  pop.  in  1850, 785.  The  metal  was 
The  immense  number  of  seedlings  since  that  flrst  obtained  from  alluvial  deposits,  and  after- 
period  have  brought  into  universal  attention  ward  discovered  imbedded  in  quartz.  The  sur- 
blossoms  of  every  form,  size,  and  color,  some  rounding  hills  are  now  completely  riddled  with 
even  of  bizarre  and  exquisite  tints.  The  dahlia,  mines,  and  several  remarkably  rich  veins  have 
from  a  coarse  single  scarlet,  orange,  purple,  or  been  opened.  A  branch  United  States  mint  is 
lilac  blossom,  has  at  last  vied  with  the  proudest  established  here,  which,  including  the  machine- 
triumphs  of  the  artistic  skill  of  the  floricultur-  ry,  cost  $100,000.  The  village  also  contains  2 
ist,  as  represented  in  the  tulip  or  the  rose.  The  churches  and  a  newspaper  office.  Its  Indian 
choicest  sorts  are  marked  by  the  globular  shape  name  was  Tau-lau-ne-ca,  or  "  yellow  money.*' 
which  the  barren  florets  or  petals  assume,  more  DAHOMEY,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  on  the 
than  by  their  color,  though  the  richest  hues  Slave  Coast,  between  Ashantee  on  the  W.  and 
and  the  most  delicate  tints  obtain  in  some,  Tarriba  and  Benin  on  the  E.,  extends  S.  along 
which  command  great  prices  when  flrst  offered  the  gulf  of  Guinea,  and  stretches  indefinitely  N. 
for  sale.  Facility  of  propagation  soon  places  toward  the  Kong  mountains.  The  whole  coast 
such  within  the  reach  of  every  one,  and  com-  from  long.  7^  W.  to  8°  £.  goes  under  the  name 
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of  Guinea,  and  also  of  the  Slave  Ooast,  of  which  bejond  its  first  elements.  The  Dahomans  fab* 
Dahomey  forms  the  portion  lying  between  rioate  cotton  do^,  pottery,  mats,  and  trinkets, 
the  rivers  Yolta  and  Niger.  This  gives  it  an  beside  spears,  swords,  di^^rs,  dubs,  and  mda 
extent  of  about  180  m.  in  length,  by  200  in  agricultural  tools.  Their  money  consists  of  cow- 
width.  At  the  commencement  of  the  18th  oen-  ly  shells,  of  which  it  takes  over  2,000  to  repre- 
tary  Hie  coast  was  divided  between  the  king-  sent  one  dollar.  The  king's  revenue  consists  of 
doms  of  Dahomey  and  Whydah,  the  first  war-  gifb,  annuaUv  presented  at  a  festival,  a  tax  on 
like,  the  other  elPeminate.  As  a  consequence,  various  articles  of  conmierce,  and  the  sale  of 
the  rich  and  fertile  country  of  Whydah  was  ab-  wives.  In  other  respects  the  Dahomans  are 
sDrt>ed  in  1T27  by  Dahomey,  and  now  forms  anl^ected  to  the  most  ferocious  despotism  of 
part  of  its  limits.  The  country  bordering  on  the  which,  we  have  any  knowledge.  The  life  of 
coast  consists  of  a  plain  of  extraordinary  ferdl-  every  man  except  thatof  tiie  prime  minister,  and 
ity,  whence  the  ground  rises  by  a  gentle  ascent  the  persons  of  dl  femides,  balong  to  Uie  King. 
to  a  distance  of  200  m.  inland.  The  soil  is  a  Once  a  year  the  women  are  required  to  appear, 
reddish  loam,  without  rocks.  No  river  of  im-  that  the  monardi  may  make  his  selection.  He 
portance  is  found  on  the  seaboard.  Fertility  retiuns  a  large  number  for  himsell^  and  distrib- 
depends  on  the  periodical  rains,  which  are  co-  utes  the  rest  as  wives  to  his  subjects,  who  are 
pious  and  usually  accompanied  by  tornadoes.  By  required  to  pay  for  them  and  be  satisfied  with  his 
reason  of  the  position  of  this  country  between  selection.  The  Jdng  is  regarded  as  a  fetich  or 
lat  6''  and  10""  N.,  every  variety  of  vegetable  deity.  Doubtless  this  betid  has  much  to  do  with 
product  may  be  cultivated.  Cotton,  sugar,  in-  the  sanguinary  customs  whidi  prevail  at  his 
digo,  palms,  spices,  tobacco,  grains,  and  fhiits  court  Even  the  highest  officers  prostrate  them- 
floorish.  The  banana,  plantain,  and  cassada,  selves  in  the  dust  when  they  approach  him.  As 
pineappleS)  oranges,  limes,  guavas,  and  other  he  daims  to  be  sovereign  over  life  and  death, 
tropicfd  fruits,  are  abundant.  Among  the  vege-  his  residence  is  paved  with  human  skulls.  Ev- 
table  productions  peculiar  to  the  country  are  a  eiy  year  he  holds  a  festival  in  which  human  sao- 
variet^  of  millet,  or  Guinea  com,  a  legume  call-  rinces  are  offered,  and  persons  are  slain  on  the 
ed  cMowineeB,  or  pea-beans,  and  a  spedes  of  graves  of  his  ancestors  m  order  that  tiieir  spirits 
vegetable  called  ground  beans,  as  also  a  berry  may  bathe  in  the  blood.  The  sacrifice  is  of  the 
said  to  possess  the  property  of  turning  bitters  and  nature  of  a  religious  ceremony.  Faith  is  placed 
adds  sweet  With  all  tiiese  advantages,  little  in  charms  and  amulets.  A  serpent  is  regarded 
is  produced  for  export  Yams  and  maize  are  as  the  sacred  symbol  of  Whydah,  and  a  tiger  of 
grrown  by  the'  natives  for  consumption,  with  a  Dahomey.  The  notion  of  a  future  state  is  that 
moderate  quantity  of  palm  oU  for  the  coast  tra-  each  person  shall  occupy  precisely  the  same  po- 
dem  Formerly  Dahomey  carried  on  a  large  sition  he  did  on  earth.  The  only  visible  objects 
ti^c  in  slaves,  and  the  ferocious  habits  engen-  of  worship,  at  least  on  the  coast,  are  a  reptile 
dered  by  that  trade  are  still  a  characteristic  of  which  they  call  DahooeJi^  which  has  its  temples 
the  people.  Elephants,  tigers,  leopards,  bufiBeJo,  and  priests,  and  certain  idols  of  clay,  to  which 
wild  sheep,  and  goats  are  plentiful,  as  are  boas  the  women  offer  worship.  Sne^ave,  who 
and  other  serpents.  Trees  grow  along  the  river  n>ent  some  time  among  this  people,  thinks 
courses  to  an  enormous  size,  it  being  not  unoom-  they  have  a  vague  beliei  in  a  supreme,  inris- 
mon  to  see  a  canoe  formed  from  a  single  trunk  ible  deity,  of  whom  idols  are  but  the  symbol 
capable  of  holding  70  to  100  persons.  The  Next  to  the  prime  minister,  called  the  tomtf- 
borses  are  small  but  hardy.  The  climate  on  the  ^art,  ranks  the  grand  master  of  tiie  ceremonies 
whole  is  not  unfavorable  to  health.  A  breeze  (m^^o^),  who  joins  the  premier  in  sdect- 
called  the  harmattan  blows  for  8  months  in  the  ing  a  new  sovereign  among  the  children  of 
year,  and  tends  much  to  purify  the  air.  Abomey,  the  deceased  monarch.  The  other  officers  of 
the  capita  dty  of  the  countiy,  is  situated  in  lat  state  are  the  agaoo^  commander-in-chie^  hav- 
7^  59'  N.,  Ion.  1^  20'  £.  Whydah,  oftener  called  ing  under  him  8  generals  called  the  wmoo^  to- 
Griwhee,  is  the  port  of  Dahomey.  A  route  of  hinoo^  imd/cuapM;  next  in  rank  is  the  viceroy 
about  100  m.  passes  through  Favies  and  Toro  to  of  Whydah,  entitled  the  ivogan,  and  next  the  su- 
Abomey,  the  intermediate  stations  being  Gle-  perintendent  of  the  king's  household,  styled  the 
goueh,  where  the  French,  English,  and  Portu-  yaoo.  Provinces,  cities,  and  villages  are  gov- 
gnese  have  fortified  trading  ports ;  next  Sa-  emed  by  officers  called  kalHuhirs,  who  pay  an 
byeh,  capital  of  the  andent  kingdom  of  Whydah,  annual  tribute,  collected  from  the  heads  of  fam- 
and  yet  the  residence  of  a  Dahoman  viceroy ;  ilies.  Polygamy  is  the  custom  of  the  country, 
and  further  on  is  Ardrah,  or  Aradah-Kassy,  tlie  king  having  8,000  to  5,000  wives;  great  men 
where  the  roads  from  Jakyn,  Epeh,  and  Porto  have  from  200  or  800  downward,  in  proportion 
Novo  on  the  coast,  join  the  mam  road  to  Abo-  to  their  wealth;  while  most  of  the  people  can 
mey.  The  villages  are  large  and  numerous^  but  afford  but  one.  The  Dahoman  language  is  an 
many  mined  sites  testify  to  the  ravages  of  war.  idiom  of  that  spoken  along  the  whole  Guinea 
Houses  are  built  of  adobe,  covered  with  straw,  coast  It  has  no  written  character,  although 
and  usually  have  attached  a  small  dip  of  gar-  the  Ardrah  dialect  has  a  eymbol  alphabet  A 
den.  Two  fidd  crops  are  grown  annually,  the  curious  feature  of  Dahoman  life  is  that  thQ 
time  of  sowing  being  the  vernal  and  autumnal  members  of  the  king's  harem  form  his  body 
equinoxes.    Agriculture  has  advanced  but  little  guard,  and  are  regularly  disciplined  as  soldiers. 
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They  number  8,000  to  5,000,  and  form,  in  all  pednnde.  Thefloret8orpetaliareniimeroiia,iiar« 

respects,  a  portion  of  the  army.    In  time  of  row,  white-tipped  with  a  slight  stain  of  crimaon^ 

peace  his  total  military  force,  male  and  female,  in  a  single  row  aromid  the  central  florets  of  the 

18  abont  17,000,  and  in  time  of  war  24,000.  disk.    In  this  form  it  is  called  single,  bat  by 

They  fight  with  great  ferocity.    Apart  from  enltivation  it  has  become  very  double  or  mnlti- 

their  disregard  of  shedding  blood,  the  man-  plez,  and  has  mn  into  many  curioas  and  beanti* 

ners  of  the  Dahomans  are  mild.     They  have  tal  yarieties.    Of  these  the  hen  and  chickens 

a  comdderable  degree  of  intelligence,  bat  are  is  the  most  singnlar,  where  the  main  flower 

indolent,  and  place  mach  of  tik&t  nappiness  beads  are  sorroonded  by  several  smaller  flower 

in  eating  and  sleeping.    The  dress  of  the  men  heads.    Beside,  this,  which  is  known  as  the 

consists  of  trousers  of  native  calico,  and  on  high  proliferOf  the  older  sorts  were  the  larse  doable 

occasions  a  Jacket  without  sleeves,  tibe  head  and  the  double  quilled,  the  latter  a  deep  rich 

being  ooveredand  the  feet  bare.    The  female  cos-  crimson,  with  gl(N>ular  heads,  and  mostly  cnlti- 

tume  is  a  robe  or  wrapper  of  cloth,  with  brace-  vated  as  a  pot  plant  Of  late  years  considerable 

lets  of  beads  and  shells  on  the  neck^  wrists,  and  attention  has  been  directed  to  raising  new  sorts, 

ankles,  rinos  on  the  fingers,  and  pendants  in  and  the  catalogues  enumerate  choice  varieties 

the  ears.    Ohildren  are  nursed  8  years,  ud  cir-  of  white,  blush,  rose  color,  striped,  and  other 

cumcision  is  practised.    Tattooing  is  occasional-  diversities  of  hues.     Division  of  the  plants, 

ly  performed  as  an  embellii^ment.    The  Daho-  which  make  numerous  offisets,  is  an  easy  and 

mans  are  <^  the  same  race  as  the  Ardrahs,  and  practicable  mode  of  propagation, 
are  distrngui^able  from  their  neighbors  by  a       DAEEL,  El,  or  El  Daxlbh,  the  western 

darker  complexion.    They  are,  in  general,  of  oads  of  upper  Egypt,  28  m.  long  by  16  m.  wide, 

medium  height,  and  well  proportioned. — ^Daho-  It  has  a  very  fertile  soil,  prolific  in  dates,  olives, 

mey  first  became  of  importance  in  the  eyes  of  and  other  fruits.    It  contains  several  rained 

Europeans  about  tiie  beginning  of  the  18&  cen-  towns,  a  remarkable  temple,  and  a  number  of 

tury,  when  the  kinff  was  named  Trudo.    This  small  villages,  the  principal  of  which  are  £1 

sovereign  conquered  the  strip  of  country  lying  Kasr  and  ^dainoon.  Pop.  estimated  at  between 

between  him  and  the  sea,  and  opened  a  trade  6,000  and  7,000. 

with  the  Europeans.  He  had  frequent  quarrels  DALATBAO,  Nicolas,  composer  of  Ze»  deva 
with  them,  and  finaUy  destroyed  the  French,  peHU  Saooyofrdk,  and  of  many  other  Frendi 
English,  aibd  Portuguese  Victories  at  Xavier  in  operas,  bom  June  18, 1758,  died  in  Paris,  Nov. 
Ardrah,  beside  hanging  Mr.  Testefole,  tiie  £^g-  27, 1809.  He  first  became  known  to  fame  by 
Ilsh  governor.  Trudo  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  a  composidon  performed  at  a  freemason  festiviu 
BoBsa  Ahadee,  whose  first  act  of  sovereignty  given  in  honor  of  Bei^amin  Franklin* 
was  to  put  to  death  every  person  of  the  name  DALBERG,  or  Dalbubo,  a  noble  family  of 
of  Bossa  within  his  dominions,  as  a  puni^ment  Germany,  mentioned  as  early  as  969,  and  so  much 
for  their  presumption  in  bearing  the  same  name  respected  that  at  each  imperial  coronation  the 
as  the  king.  He  died  in  1774,  and  was  follow-  herald  was  required  to  proclaim :  **  Is  there  no 
ed  by  a  succession  of  savage  rulers,  who  engaged  Daiberg  present  ?"  whereupon  the  member  of 
in  shocking  atrocities  to  supply  the  slave  trade,  the  fiamily  who  happened  to  be  present  stepped 
Since  the  suppression  of  that  traffic,  Dahomey  forward  and  was  knighted  by  the  emperor, 
has  sunk  in  importance.  Wars  with  the  a^oin-  Among  its  most  distinguished  members  are : 
ing  states  have  been  attended  with  varying  sue-  I.  Johank,  bishop  of  Worms,  bom  in  1445,  died 
cess.  Not  long  since  the  Eyeos  or  Ayohs  ob-  in  1608,  an  active  and  able  patron  of  literature 
tained  the  mastery  over  the  Dahomans,  and  and  science.  II.  Woltqa^no  Hbbibbbt,  bom  in 
compelled  them  to  pay  tribute.  It  is  said  the  1749,  died  Sept  28, 1806,  the  friend  of  Schiller, 
Dahomans  have  once  more  gained  the  ascenden-  and  a  zealous  patron  of  the  German  drama.  At 
cy ;  also  that  the  present  king  has  put  a  stop  to  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  state  minister  in 
human  sacrifices.  Baden.  III.  Emmsbioh  Josbph,  duke  and  peer 
DAIRY.  See  Bitttieb,  Cattle,  Ohebsb.  of  France,  son  of  the  former,  bom  at  Mentz, 
DAIS,  a  raised  floor  at  the  upper  end  of  an-  May  80, 1778,  died  April  27,  1888.  He  ofiSci- 
cient  dining  halls,  where  the  principal  persons  sat  ated  as  ambassador  of  Baden  in  Paris,  where 
at  table.  The  term  also  designatea  a  seat  with  a  he  became  a  favorite  of  Tallevrand  and  one  of 
canopy  over  it  for  those  who  sat  at  this  table,  the  diplomatic  agents  of  Napoleon.  Naturalized 
The  same  name  is  applied  in  some  monarchies  to  in  France  in  1810,  he  exerted  himself  in  1814 
the  canopy  which  hangs  over  the  throne,  and  in  favor  of  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  and 
at  Bome  the  pope  is  borne  beneath  a  dais  in  so-  attended,  as  French  plenipotentiary,  the  con- 
lemnities  which  require  him  to  traverse  the  gress  of  Vienna ;  after  the  2d  restoration  he 
streets  and  public  places.  was  a  minister  of  state.  IV.  JoBAJsnx  FkiK]>- 
DAISY,  or  Day's  Etb  (JkeUis  perennis,  Linn.),  kioh  Huoo,  bora  May  16,  1760,  died  in  July, 
a  little  perennial  plant,  native  of  Europe,  and  bet-  1808,  filled  high  functions  in  the  Boman  Oath- 
ter  known  in  its  varieties  than  as  a  species.  It  olic  church,  at  Treves,  Worms,  and  Spire,  wrote 
was  formerly  employed  for  edgings  to  borders,  on  antiquities  and  music,  and  was  himself  a 
and  patches  set  in  the  turf  of  lawns  frequency  composer.  Y .  Kasl  Thbodob  Aston  Mahia^ 
mown  present  a  very  pleasing  appearance.  In  a  the  last  archbishop  elector  of  Mipntz,  and  arch- 
wild  state,  the  flower  is  bome  upon  along  slender  chancellor  of  the  German  empire,  bom  at  Herna- 
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heim,  Feb.  a,  1744,  died  in  Ratisbon,  Feb.  10,  ^  HiBtorioal  Account  of  the  Protestant  Episoo- 
1817.  He  stodied  at  66ttingen  and  Heidel-  pal  Chnroh  in  South  Carolina." 
berg,  and  in  1772  became  administrator  of  the  DALE,  a  S.  K  oo.  of  Ala.,  bordering  on  Fla. : 
territory  of  Erfort,  which  then  belonged  to  area,  about  900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  6,846,  of 
the  elector  of  Mentz.  He  soon  rose  to  a  high  whom  721  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  hilly 
position  among  the  dignitaries  of  the  church,  and  mostly  occupied  by  pine  forests.  The  sou 
and  on  Jnly  25, 1802,  became  arohbishop^elector  is  sandy  and  unproductive.  In  1850  it  yielded 
of  Mentz.  In  the  following  year,  when  the  ter-  2,158  bales  of  cotton,  182,896  bushels  of  corn, 
ritory  of  Mentz  was  sectuarized^the  dioceses  and  69,408  of  sweet  potatoes.  Number  of  pu- 
of  Batisbon,  Aschaffenburg,  and  wetzlar  were  pils  in  the  public  schools,  190.  Oapital,  Newton. 
assigned  to  Dalberg.  In  1806,  when  the  empire  DALE,  David,  the  originator  of  the  Lanark 
was  dissolved.  Napoleon  made  him  prince  pri-  mills,  Scotland,  born  at  Stewarton,  Ayrshire,  in 
mate  of  the  Rhenish  confederation  and  grand  1789,  died  in  1806.  He  was  at  first  a  journey- 
dnke  of  Erankfort-on-the-Main.  After  1813  he  man  weaver,  and  afterward  became  a  great  cot- 
lost  all  his  territories,  only  retaining  the  archi-  ton  manufacturer,  at  first  in  coi]junction  with 
episoopal  dig^ty.  BiaOrunds&UBed&rjSkthetik  Sir  Eiohard  Arkwright  and  then  on  his  own 
(Frankfort^  1791)  was  much  esteemed  in  its  aocount  He  was  remarkable  for  the  care  which 
time.  he  took  to  provide  teachers  and  the  means  of 
DALBT,  IsA^o,  an  Englbh  mathematician,  mental  instruction  for  the  thousands  of  people, 
bom  in  Gloooestershire  in  1744,  died  Oct  14,  old  and  young,  to  whom  he  gave  employment 
1824.  He  was  intended  bv  his  friends  for  a  at  his  works.  He  is  descrihed  as  *^one  of  the 
doth  worker,  but,  laboring  by  the  aid  of  a  few  most  benevolent  men  of  the  last  century."  His 
mathematical  books  to  It  himself  to  be  an  daughter  was  married  to  Robert  Owen, 
usher,  was  employed  in  that  capacity.  Qoingto  DAUB,  Biohabd,  a  commodore  in  the  U.  S. 
London  in  1772,  and  being  appointed  to  teach  navy,  born  near  Norfolk,  Ya.,  Nov.  6, 1756,  died 
arithmetic  in  Archbishop  Tenison's  grammar  in  Philadelphia,  Feb.  26, 1826.  He  conmieno- 
sdiool,  he  became  known  to  many  men  of  soi-  ed  his  career  in  the  merchant  service  at  the 
enoe,  and  was  employed  in  making  astronomical  age  of  12,  and  made  several  voyages  between 
observations  in  a  building  erected  for  philosoph-  Virginia  and  Liverpool.  When  the  revolution-^ 
ical  purposes  by  Topham  Beanderk.  When  ary  struggle  conmienced,  Virginia,  in  common 
this  establishment  was  broken  up,  after  being  with  several  of  the  maritime  colonies,  organ- 
emidoyed  in  various  other  situations  of  a  similar  ized  a  marine  of  its  own,  composed  of  small 
natore,  he  became  mathematical  master  of  the  vessels,  which  were  employed  in  the  bays  and 
naval  school  at  Ohelsea.  In  1787  he  acted  as  an  rivers,  and  on  board  one  of  these  Dale  was  ap- 
assistant  to  Gen.  Roy  in  taking  the  trigonometric  pointed  a  lieutenant,  in  the  early  part  of  1776. 
observations  for  connecting  the  meridians  of  Hehad  the  misfortune  to  be  captured  soon  after 
Greenwich  and  Paris,  and  for  2  years  was  occu-  by  a  tender  to  an  English  frigate,  and  was  thrown 

S'ed  in  extending  the  triangulations  through  into  a  prison  ship  at  Nonblk.  Here  he  was 
ent  and  Sussex  to  the  coast  opposite  France,  surrounded  by  royalists,  among  whom  were 
Gen.  Boy  died  in  1790,  and  the  next  year  Dalby  many  of  his  old  sc^oolfdlows,  who  at  once  set 
was  enffaged  together  with  GoL  Williams  and  about  his  conversion  to  the  cause  of  the  mother 
Oflpt  Hni^  to  continue  the  survey  of  England,  country,  and  he  was  finslly  induced  to  embark 
They  began  their  operations  by  reraeasuring  the  in  a  cruiser  against  the  vessels  of  the  state. 
original  base  Hne,  on  Hounslow  Heath,  and  under  Hostilities  were  now  very  active,  and  the  vessel 
ihSr  care  the  triangulation  was  extended  to  the  in  which  he  was  serving  soon  engaged  an  Ameri- 
Land'a  End.  On  the  formation  of  the  militaiy  can  flotilla,  from  which  she  was  compeUed  to 
college  at  Wycombe,  Dalby  was  appointed  pro-  run  after  a  heavy  loss.  Dale  received  a  wound 
feasor  of  mathematics  in  the  senior  department,  in  this  afair,  with  which  he  was  confined  sev- 
DALCHO,  Fbbdkrio,  an  American  physician  ersl  weeks  at  Norfolk,  during  which  time  he 
and  clergyman,  bom  in  London  in  1770,  died  formed  a  resolution,  as  he  said,  "  never  again 
in  Charleston,  8. 0.,  Nov.  24, 1886.  His  father,  to  put  himself  in  the  way  of  the  bullets  of  his 
ft  Pole,  retired  to  England  on  a  pension  after  own  countrymen.''  In  after  life,  he  always 
serving  as  an  ofiScer  in  the  armies  of  Hanover,  spoke  with  perfect  candor  and  sincerity  of  the 
On  his  death,  his  son  was  invited  by  an  unde  to  great  error  which  he  had  committed  by  his  mo- 
Maryland,  and  received  an  excellent  education  mentary  abandonment  of  the  cause  of  his  conn* 
in  Baltimore.  He  studied  medicine  and  natural  try.  Immediately  after  the  declaration  of  inde- 
edeneek  and  became  a  practitioner  in  Charleston,  pendence,  we  find  Dale  a  midshipman  in  the 
where  ne  was  active  in  establishinff  the  botanic  brig  Lexington,  under  the  command  of  Oapt. 
garden*  Bubse^nenU/  he  devoted  himself  to  John  Barry,  in  which  vessel  he  served  actively, 
theological  studies,  became  lay  reader  in  St.  under  different  commanders,  until  the  autumn 
Paul's  churdi,  Colleton,  in  1814,  and  having  re-  of  1777,  when  she  was  captured  upon  the  coast 
oeived  priest's  orders  was  elected  assistant  min-  of  France  by  the  English  cutter  Alert  of  10 
ister  ai  St.  Michael's  church,  Charleston,  in  guns,  after  a  very  close  and  severe  action.  She 
1819,  in  which  podtion  he  remained  till  his  was  at  this  time  commanded  by  Capt  Henry 
death.  He  published  a  treatise  on  the  **  Evi-  Johnston.  The  Alert  took  her  prize  into  Ply- 
dence  of  the  Divinity  of  our  Saviour,"  and  a  mouth,  and  the  prisoners  were  placed  in  con^ 
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finement  in  Mill  prison,  upon  a  charge  of  high    to  da    The  Tripolitan  admiral,  with  two  of  hb 
treason,  where  they  remained  until  reb.  1778,    cmisers,  was  blockaded  by  one  of  onr  frigates 
when  most  of  the  ofScers  and  several  of  the    in  Gibraltar,  while  the  rest  of  the  sqnadron 
men  escaped.    Dale  foond  his  way  to  London,    proceeded  np  the  Mediterranean.    A  severe 
where  he  was  recaptured,  and  immediately  car-    action  occurred  between  the  brig  Enterprise, 
ried  back  to  Mill  prison.    Here  he  was  held  a    Lient  Oomdt.  Sterrett,  and  a  Tripolitan  of  equal 
jrear  longer,  subjected  to  the  most  unfeeling  and    force,  ift  which  the  latter  was  compelled  to  sur- 
msulting  treatment,  when  he  escaped  a  second    render;  but  as  there  was  no  legal  authority  to 
time,  in  the  disguise  of  a  British  naval  officer,    detain  her,  she  was  liberated.    Although  the 
The  manner  in  which  he  obtained  his  disguise    commodore  was  so  fettered  by  his  instructions 
and  other  facilities,  he  always  refbsed  to  dis-    that  no  serious  enterprise  could  be  attempted, 
dose.    He  succeeded  in  reaching  France,  and    his  vi^ance  was  so  great  that  the  TripoUtans 
hastening  to  L'Orient  Joined  a  force  then  equip-    made  no  capture  during  his  command.     In 
ping  under  the  celebrated  John  PaulJones.  He    April,  1802,  he  returned  to  the  United  Statra, 
was  now  about  28,  and  after  serring  for  some    and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  resigned  his 
months  as  master's  mate,  Jones,  discovering  that    commission,  and  was  never  again  in  service, 
he  was  an  accomplished  seaman,  made  him  first       DALE,  Sis  Thomas,  a  colonial  magistrate 
lieutenant  of  his  own  ship,  the  Bon  Homme    sent  from  England  to  Virginia  as  high  marshal 
Bichard.    On  Aug.  15,  1779,  the  squadron  sail-    in  1609,  and  again  in  1611,  with  800  colonists, 
ed  from  Groix,  and  on  Sept.  19  the  memorable    supplies,  and  new  laws.    The  town  of  Henrico, 
battle  between  the  Bon  Homme  Bichard  and    on  James  river,  was  founded  by  him,  and  that 
Serapis,  a  new  ship  of  50  guns,  took  place  off    of  the  Appomattox  Indians  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Flamborough  head.    Dale  distinguishea  himself    river  of  that  name  taken.    He  remained  in  the 
highly  in  the  battle,  and  received  a  severe    colony,  and  took  an  active  part  in  its  affairs, 
wound  by  a  splinter,  with  which  he  was  laid    after  being  superseded  by  Sir  Thomas  Qates  in 
up  for  some  time.    The  Bon  Homme  Bichard    1611,  and  when  the  latter  returned  to  England 
was  so  completely  cut  to  pieces,  that  she  sank    in  1614,  again  assumed  the  chief  command.   He 
soon  after  the  engagement.    The  rest  of  the    went  himself  to  England  in  1616,  and  afterward 
squadron  put  into  the  Texel,  Jones  havins  shift-    to  the  East  Indies,  and  there  died, 
ed  his  flaff  to  the  Alliance^  and  afterward  to  the       DALEOABLIA,  or   Dalabnb,    an  ancient 
Ariel,  in  both  of  which  ships  Dale  still  served  as    province  of  Sweden,  celebrated  in  Swedish  his- 
first  lieutenant    On  Feb.  18, 1781,  he  arrived  at    tory  for  its  noble  struggles  in  behalf  of  national 
Philadelphia,  and  was  regularly  put  on  the  list    independence,  and  for  the  bravery,  probity,  and 
of  lieutenants  in  the  navy.    He  now  parted  fh)m    hospitality  of  the  iuhabitants.    It  was  among 
Paul  Jones,  with  whom  he  had  served  nearly  2    the  mountains  of  Dalecarlia  that  Gustavus  Yasa 
years,  and  in  June  foUowing  joined  the  Trnm-    took  refuge  from  the  Danish  king  Christian  II., 
bull,  28,  Gapt.  Nicholson,  which  about  2  months    and  by  the  aid  of  the  Dalecarlians  he  was  first 
afterward  was  captured  off  the  Delaware,  after  a    enabled  to  make  head  against  Denmark.  Dale- 
very  severe  action,  by  the  Iris,  82,  and  Monk,  1 8.    carlia  is  now  comprised  in  the  province  of  Falun. 
Dale  was  wounded  in  this  action,  making  his  8d    The  8d  son  of  the  present  king  of  Sweden  bears 
wound  and  the  4th  time  he  had  been  captured    the  title  of  duke  of  Dalecarlia. 
during  the  war.    He  was  taken  to  New  York,        DAL-ELF  (Dal  river),  the  principal  river  of 
and  exchanged  in  the  following  November,  when    Dalecarlia,  Sweden,  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
he  received  a  furlough,  and  was  employed  in    Oster  and  Wester  Dal.   It  fiows  successiyely  8. 
letters  of  marque  and  the  merchant  service  un-    E.  and  K,  and  after  a  course  of  250  m.  from  the 
til  the  close  of  the  war.    Under  the  law  of    source  of  the  Oster  Dal,  during  which  it  passes 
1794,  he  was  appointed  a  captain  in  the  navy,    through  a  number  of  lakes,  and  forms  several 
and  ordered  to  superintend  the  construction    cataracts,  it  empties  into  the  gulf  of  Bothnia, 
of  one  of  6  frigates,  which  were  directed  to  be    Except  near  its  mouth,  it  is  only  navigable  for 
built  to  resist  the  aggressions  of  Algiers.    An    rafts. 

arran^ment  with  that  regency  was  made,  how-  DAL6ABN0,  Gbobgb,  a  British  philologist, 
ever,  m  consequence  of  which  the  building  of  born  at  Aberdeen  about  1627,  died  at  Oxford, 
the  ships  was  saspended,  and  Dale  was  again  Aug.  28,  1687.  He  was  educated  in  the  uni- 
placed  on  furlough.  With  the  exception  of  a  versity  of  Aberdeen,  and  taught  for  about  80 
short  cruise  in  the  sloop  Ganges,  during  our  years  a  grammar  school  at  Oxford.  Inl6614ie 
difficulty  with  France,  he  was  not  again  m  the  publish^  a  work  entitled  An  Signorun^  vulgo 
public  service  until  1801,  when  he  was  appoint-  Character  UniversaUs  et  Lingua  Phikiphtea, 
ed  to  the  command  of  a  squadron  of  8  frigates  This  was  the  basis  of  Bishop  Wilkins's  ^rEssay 
and  a  brig,  ordered  to  the  Mediterranean,  in  toward  a  Rwd  Character."  The  work,  however, 
consequence  of  hostilities  with  Tripoli,  although  by  which  he  is  best  known  in  modem  times  is 
war  did  not  actually  exist.  His  flag  ship  dur-  his  ^  Didascalocophus,  or  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
ing  this  command  was  the  President  44,  Oapt.  Man's  Tutor,"  which  appeared  in  1680,  This 
James  Barron.  This  was  an  exceedingly  well  work  contains  so  fully  the  principles  of  deaf  mute 
appointed  squadron,  but  our  policy  at  that  time  instruction,  though  deduced  from  theory  only, 
with  regard  to  the  Barbary  states  was  so  uni-  that  it  would  not  be  seriously  defective  as  a 
formly  timid,  that  there  was  but  little  for  it    handbook  for  the  teacher  at  the  present  day* 
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He  was  also  the  inveiitor  of  the  tvro-hancied  sected  by  Alabama  river,  which  is  joined  with- 

alphabet.    Hib  works  were  reprinted  by  the  in  the  county  by  the  navigable  river  Gahawba 

Maitland  club  (1  vol.  4to.,  Edinburgh,  1884).  and  several  smaller  streams;  area,  about  890 

DALGAS,  Oabl  Frsdsik  Isak,  a  Danish  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  29,727,  of  whom  22,258 
scientific  agriculturist,  bom  at  Fredericia  in  were  slaves.  It  has  an  uneven  surface  and  a 
1787.  He  studied  at  Copenhagen,  and  in  1808  highly  productive  soil,  skilfully  and  extensively 
was  commissioned  by  the  government  to  go  cultivated.  The  sur&ce  rock  is  rotten  lime- 
abroad  to  study  new  modes  of  agriculture,  and  stone.  Good  water  was  formerly  scarce  in 
particularly  the  cultivation  of  hemp.  Beturn-  many  parts  of  the  county,  but  the  deficiency 
in^  in  1810,  he  began  to  cultivate  a  farm,  prac-  has  lately  been  supplied  by  a  number  of  Artesian 
tismg  with  his  own  hand  the  agricultural  prin-  wells,  from  200  to  900  feet  in  depth.  The  staple 
oiples  he  at  the  same  time  promulgated  wiUi  productions  are  cotton  and  Indian  com,  and  the 
his  pen.  narvest  of  1850  amounted  to  85,275  bales  of 

DALHOUSIE,  Jambs  Akdbbw  Bboxjn  Ram*  cotton  (the  greatest  c^uantity  produced  by  any 
SAT,  marquis  of,  a  British  statesman,  bom  April  one  county  of  the  United  States,  except  Tusca- 
22,  1812.  The  earl  of  Dalhousie,  his  father,  loosa  co.,  Ala.),  1,267,011  bushels  of  Indian 
officiated  for  a  time  as  governor  of  Canada,  com,  227,298  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  106,525  of 
The  present  marquis  was  educated  at  Harrow  oats.  There  were  45  churches,  and  1,778  pupils 
and  Oxford,  entered  the  house  of  commons  in  -attending  public  schools.  Capital,  Cahawba. 
1887  as  member  for  Haddingtonshire,  and  on  the  The  Alabama  and  Mississippi  railroad  passes 
death  of  his  &ther  (March  21, 1888)  took  his  seat  through  the  co.  II.  A  N.  E.  co.  of  Texas,  drain- 
in  the  house  of  lords.  In  1848  Sir  Robert  Peel  ed  by  the  forks  of  Trinity  river ;  area,  900  sq. 
made  him  vice-president,  and  in  1844  president  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  5,788,  of  whom  602  were 
of  the  board  of  trade.  On  the  accession  of  the  slaves.  Most  of  the  land  is  fertile,  well  watered, 
whigs  to  office  in  1846,  he  was  requested  to  and  plentifully  supplied  with  timber.  The  soil 
retain  his  position.  In  Nov.  1847,  he  went  to  is  suited  to  the  production  of  cotton,  grain,  and 
India  as  Lord  Hardinge's  successor  in  the  post  wheat,  and  in  1850  yielded  44  bales  of  cotton, 
of  governor-general,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  94,870  bushels  of  Indian  com,  and  85,520  lbs. 
Jan.  12, 1848.  On  the  death  of  Rnnjeet  Singh,  of  butter.  The  county  contained  1  church  and 
the  various  Sikh  chieftains  who  had  been  kept  1  newspaper  office,  and  the  public  schools  num- 
in  check  by  his  vigorous  mle  broke  out  into  bered  170  pupils.  Capital,  I)altas.  III.  A  cen- 
bosdlities.  Lord  Hardinge  had  been  compelled  tral  co.  of  Ark.,  bounded  W.  by  the  Washita, 
to  inarch  against  them,  and  had  vanquished  and  E.  by  Saline  river ;  area,  about  860  sq.  m. ; 
them  in  the  battles  of  Moodkee  and  Ferozeshah.  pop.  in  1854^  5,894,  of  whom  2,526  were  slaves. 
On  the  breach  of  the  treaty  then  concluded,  and  The  Washita  is  navigable  in  this  part  of  its 
new  rifflngs  in  Mooltan,  where  several  British  course  for  boats  of  light  draught.  The  soil  is 
were  massacred,  Lord  Dalhousie  invaded  north-  generally  productive,  and  the  surface  level  or 
western  India,  and  having  subjugated  the  Pun-  moderately  uneven.  Indian  com  and  cotton  are 
janb,  annexed  it  permanently  to  tlie  British  the  staples.  In  1854  there  were  raised  here 
empire.  It  was  e&o  under  his  administration,  6,848  bales  of  cotton,  212,809  bushels  of  Indian 
in  1862,  that  Pegu  was  annexed.  Several  mi-  com,  15,804  of  oats,  and  4,574  of  wheat  The 
nor  annexations  also  took  place,  and  the  close  public  schools  in  1850  numbered  194  pupils, 
of  bis  official  Indian  career  was  marked  by  the  oeside  which  there  were  124  attending  other 
annexation  of  Oude.  The  effects  of  the  climate  scJioob  and  academies.  Capital,  Princeton.  lY. 
having  destroyed  his  health,  Lord  Dalhousie  re-  A  central  co.  of  Mo.,  intersected  by  the  Kiangua 
signed,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Canning  in  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Osage,  and  drained  by 
lurch,  1856.  On  her  voyage  home  Leuiy  Dal-  several  small  streams ;  area,  576  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
house  had  already  died  (May  4,  1868).  He  in  1856, 4,620,  of  whom  96  were  slaves.  Water 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  marquis  in  1849 ;  power  is  abundant  and  valuable,  and  in  several 
appointed  warden  of  the  cinque  ports  on  the  places  there  are  excellent  springs  of  limestone 
death  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  in  1852 ;  and  water.  There  are  no  great  elevations  in  the 
rewarded  in  1856  with  a  life  pension  of  £5,000  county,  and  most  of  the  surface  is  occupied  by 
by  the  East  India  company,  which  he  resided,  prairies  and  forests.  The  soil  is  good,  but  bet- 
however,  in  favor  of  the  sufferers  from  the  Se-  ter  adapted  to  grazing  than  to  the  cultivation  of 
poy  rebellion  of  1857.  grain.    Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  live  stock 

DALIN*,  Olof,  a  Swedish  author,  bom  in  are  the  staples.    In  1850  tbe  productions  were 

1708,  died  in  1768.    His  poetry,  although  pop-  187,580  bushels  of  Indian  tsorn,  8,868  of  wheat, 

iilar  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  is  now  but  and  65,795  of  oats.    There  were  875  pupils  in 

little  read  in  Sweden ;  but  his  historical  works  the  public  schools^    Capital,  Buffido.    Y.  A 

are  still  highly  esteemed.    His  most  extensive  central  co.  of  Iowa,  traversed  by  Raccoon  river 

Work,i8^Martto&wtoria(*' History  of  Sweden"),  and  Beaver  creek;  area,  676  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 

appeared  in  Stockholm,  in  4  vols.,  l747-'62,  1856,  8,991.    The  soil  is  said  to  be  of  excellent 

and  a  Gem^ian  translation  was  published  at  Wis-  quality,  but  little  more  than  one  fifth  of  the 

mar,  l756-'68.  land  is  under  cultivation.    In  1856  it  produced 

DALLAS,  the  name  of  counties  in  several  of  4,864  bushels  of  wheat,  2,658  of  oats,  58,945  of 

the  United  States.  L  A  S.  W.  oo.  of  Ala.,  inter-  Indian  corn,  8,880  of  potatoes,  19,566  lbs.  of 
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butter,  and  5,256  of  wooL  Capital,  AdelL  YI.  preflidency  he  reoelved  fLe  appointment  of 
A  new  oonnty  in  the  peninsula  of  Honda.  It  U.  S.  district  attorney  for  the  eastern  district 
is  not  inclnded  in  the  censna  of  1850.  of  Pennsylvaniaj  which  office  he  held  without 
DALLAS,  Alsxandrb  James,  an  American  interruption  untd  he  was  cidled  to  tiie  head  of 
statesman,  bom  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  June  the  treasury  department  In  May,  1818,  Al- 
21, 1759,  died  at  Trenton,  K.  J.,  Jan.  14, 1817.  bert  Gallatin,  wno  had  been  secretary  of  the 
BiB  father  was  an  eminent  physician,  a  native  treasury  from  early  in  1802,  was  sent  on  a  spo- 
of Scotland,  who  had  amassed  a  handsome  for-  cial  peace  mission  to  Russia ;  and  at  the  time,  it 
tune  in  Jamaica.  With  the  double  purpose  of  beiog  thought  that  his  absence  would  be  but 
regaining  his  health  and  of  bestowing  the  proper  temporary,  no  successor  was  named.  The  du- 
care  upon  the  education  of  his  children,  he  re-  ties  of  the  office  were  placed  under  the  charge 
turned  to  Edinbur^  while  the  subject  of  this  of  Mr.  Jones,  then  secretary  of  the  navy,  who 
notice  was  still  young.  The  latter  was  placed  after  some  months'  experience  found  it  im- 
at  school  in  London,  where  he  remained  until  possible  to  do  justice  to  them.  In  the  win- 
the  death  of  his  father,  which  occurred  soon  ter  of  1813-^14,  it  becoming  evident  to  Mr. 
after.  He  now  became  a  student  of  law  at  the  Madison  that  Mr.  Gallatin  would  not  soon 
Temple,  but  was  subsequently  induced  to  accept  return  to  the  country,  he  resolved  upon  look- 
a  position  in  a  mercantile  house.  Oircumstance&  ing  for  a  successor  tp  nim  in  the  cabinet.  Mr. 
however,  afterward  led  him  to  abandon  this,  and,  Dallas  was  pressed  to  accept  the  office,  not  only 
be  a^ain  resumed  his  studies.  In  1780  he  was  by  the  administration,  but  by  other  distinguish- 
married,  and  in  the  following  year  he  deter-  ed  public  men.  William  Finkney,  the  attorney- 
mined  upon  settling  in  Jamsdca.  There  he  re-  general,  having  resigned  in  Feb.  1814,  the 
mained  until  1783,  leaving  in  April  of  that  year  choice  of  these  offices  was  tendered  to  him,  but 
for  the  United  States.  On  June  17  betook  the  declined.  While,  as  we  have  seen,  Mr.  DaUas 
oath  of  alleffianoe  to  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  was  an  undoubted  republican,  he  did  not  en- 
Having  established  himself  in  Philadelphia,  he  tirely  agree  with  the  senators  from  Pennsylvsr 
had  desiffued  entering  unmediately  on  the  prac-  nia,  Messrs.  Roberts  and  Laycock,  and  it  was 
tice  of  the  law ;  but  the  rules  of  the  courts  re-  more  than  intimated  that  an  effort  would  be 
quiring  a  residence  of  2  years  in  the  state  be-  made  by  them  to  bring  about  his  rejection  by 
lore  an  attorney  could  be  admitted  to  the  bar,  the  senate  in  case  of  his  nomination.  On  Feb. 
he  obtained  from  Jonathan  Burrall,  commis-  9,  George  W.  Campbell,  a  senator  from  Tennes- 
flioner  for  settling  the  accounts  of  the  commis-  see,  was  appointea  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
aary  and  quartermaster's  departments  of  the  From  his  report  to  congress,  Sept.  26,  it  ap« 
revolutionary  army,  a  situation  in  which  he  peared  that  tne  government  was  almost  threat- 
oould  use  to  advantage  the  knowledge  he  had  ened  with  being  brought  to  a  stand  for  the  want 
acquired  in  his  brief  mercantile  career  in  Lon-  of  means.  In  March  previously,  congress  had 
doD.  On  July  18,  1785^  he  was  admitted  to  authorized  a  loan  of  $25,000,000,  of  which 
practise  in  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania,  $10,000,000  was  advertised  for  in  May ;  and 
and  subsequently  in  the  U.  S.  courts,  Not  although  contracts  had  been  made  for  tlie 
being  fully  employed  by  his  profession,  he  amount,  $2,000,000  of  it  had  not  been  paid  by 
prepared  his  ^^  Reports  of  Cases  ruled  and  ad-  the  parties  contracting.  In  August  the  secre- 
judged  in  the  Courts  of  the  United  States  and  tary  had  further  advertised  for  $6,000,000,  of 
of  Pennsylvania,  before  and  since  the  Revolu-  wMch  he  had  been  able  to, negotiate  but  about 
tion,''  of  which  4  volumes  were  published  be-  $2,500,000,  and  even  that  sum  at  a  discount  of 
tween  1790  and  1807.  These  reports  are  the  20  per  cent.,  with  the  additional  provision  that 
oldest  in  the  United  States  except  Kirby's.  should  the  United  States  dispose  of  any  ftirther 
Lord  Mansfield  is  reported  to  have  said  of  them:  loan  at  a  larger  discount,  the  parties  making 
^'  They  do  credit  to  itie  court,  the  bar,  and  the  this  purchase  were  to  be  placed  upon  the  same 
reporter ;  ^ey  show  readiness  in  practice,  lib-  footing.  The  report  of  the  secretary  further 
erality  in  principle,  strong  reason  and  legal  indicated  an  imperative  necessity  of  raising  for 
leaminff ;  the  method,  too,  u  clear  and  the  Ian-  the  2  last  auarters  of  the  year  the  sum  of  $25,- 
guage  j^ain."  Considerable  time  was  also  given  000,000,  wnile  he  estimated  the*actual  revenue 
by  him  to  other  literary  pursuits,  in  the  prepa-  at  $4,800,000.  Having  exhausted  the  means  of 
ration  of  numerous  essays  in  the  periodicals  of  borrowing,  and  with  this  deficiency  threatening 
the  day,  and  in  the  editing  of  the  "  Columbian  him,  it  was  clear  that  more  vigorous  measures 
Magazine,"  published  in  Philadelphia.  In  1790  were  imperatively  necessary ;  but  Mr.  Camp- 
Pennsylvania  adopted  a  new  constitution,  un-  bell  suggested  no  practical  means  of  removing 
der  which  Gen.  Thomas  Mifflin  was  elected  in  the  difficulty.  His  health  and  spirits  were  bro- 
the  same  year  its  first  governor.  Mr.  Dallas  ken  down  by  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  his 
was,  Jan.  19,  1791,  appointed  by  Gov.  Mifflin  offlce,  and  on  Sept  28  he  resigned.  Such  was 
secretary  of  the  commonwealth,  an  office  which  the  position  of  the  treasury  when  Mr.  Dal- 
he  fflled  for  several  years.  While  holding  this  las  was  again  pressed  to  accept  office.  So 
position  he  prepared  and  published  an  edition  alarming  was  the  crisis,  that  those  who  had  a 
of  the  laws  of  the  state  with  notes.  He  was  few  months  before  threatened  to  cause  his  re- 
an  ardent  republican  and  a  leading  politician,  jection,  were  glad  to  withdraw  their  objections, 
and  on  the  elevation  of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  the  He  was  accor£ngly  nominated,  Oct  5,  and  con- 
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firmed  the  following  dftj.  On  Oct  14,  John  settlement  of  accoimtd.  6.  After  a  statement 
W.  Eppes,  the  Ghairman  of  the  committee  of  showing  a  necessity  for  providing  for  the  4th 
ways  and  means,  addressed  a  oommnnicationto  quarter  of  the  year  the  sum  of  $19,176,891. 
the  secretary,  addng  for  any  suggestions  from  he  proposes  to  meet  this  by  means  of  actual 
him  respecting  any  ^^  additional  provision  which  revenue,  the  negotiation  of  loans,  and  the  issue 
may  be  necessary  to  maintain  unimpaired  the  of  treasury  notes..  As  early  as  Oct.  24,  a  reso- 
public  oredif  Three  days  after  the  receipt  of  lution  of  the  house  was  passed  in  committee  of 
this  communication,  he  sent  to  that  committee  the  whole,  declaring  it  expedient  to  establish  a 
ft  report  which  to  this  day  is  one  of  the  most  national  bank.  In  November  a  long  and  ex- 
remarkable  pM>ers  which  have  emanated  fh>m  cited  discussion  took  place  in  congress  on  the 
the  treasury  department.  It  is  distinguished  subject,  opinions  being  conflicting  and  appa- 
alike  by  its  bold  and  manly  tone,  the  clearness  rentiy  irreconcilable.  On  Nov.  27,  tiie  secre- 
with  which  the  causes  of  existing  evils  are  laid  tary  of  the  treasury  was  applied  to  by  Mr. 
bare,  and  above  ail  by  the  confidence  which  Lowndes,  the  chairman  of  the  bank  committee 
its  author  displays  in  his  ability  to  grapple  with  of  the  house,  to  know  what  would  in  his  opin- 
and  finally  overcome  the  difficulties  wiui  which  ion  be  the  effect  of  a  large  issue  of  treasury 
he  had  to  contend.  While  he  recognized  the  notes,  which  i^ould  be  received  in  payment  of 
Ikct  that  the  most  important  cause  of  diffi-  subscriptions  to  the  bank  stock.  The  same  day 
Golty  was  the  inadequacy  of  the  system  of  tax-  he  made  a  reply  in  the  same  prompt  and  fear- 
ation  to  produce  the  revenue  necessary  even  to  less  spirit  as  the  former  report.  ^'  Whether 
base  a  credit  upon,  he  at  the  same  time  added :  Mr.  Dallas  was  right  or  wrong  in  his  bank 
*^  The  exigencies  of  the  government  require  a  plan,^^  says  a  distinguished  historian  of.  that 
supply  of  treasure  for  the  prosecution  of  the  period,  '^  his  tone  to  congress,  in  the  face  of  the 
war  beyond  any  amount  which  it  would  be  pol-  country,  and  before  the  world,  was  a  stirring 
itic,  even  if  it  were  practicable,  to  raise  by  an  appeal  to  the  rising  spirit  of  the  nation."  For 
immediate  and  constant  imposition  of  taxes.^'  a  time  the  national  bank  project  failed  by 
Further,  he  assured  them  that  there  must  be  a  reason  of  the  difficulty  of  harmonizing  the  dif- 
resort  to  credit,  which  was  too  greatly  impaired  ferent  views  and  plans ;  but  in  the  few  weeks  of 
to  hope  to  obtain  adequate  succor  on  moderate  his  administration,  Mr.  DaUas  had  already  by 
terms.  Hence  it  became  the  object  first  and  last  his  energy  and  ability  greatiy  restored  the  pub- 
In  any  practical  scheme  to  reanimate  the  public  lie  credit.  He  negotiated  in  October,  on  favor- 
confidence.  He  then  submits  in  detail  6  propo-  able  terms,  the  loan  which  Mr.  Oampbell  had 
sitions,  in  substance  as  follows :  1.  That  during  failed  in  procuring  in  August;  and  alter  much 
the  war  there  be  raised  the  sum  of  $21,000,000  discussion,  in  Jan.  1815,  a  bill  chartering  a  na- 
for  the  support  of  government,  principal  and  tional  bank  was  passed,  and  on  the  80th  was 
interest  of  public  debt  created  before  the  war,  returned  by  the  president  with  his  objections, 
interest  on  public  debt  created  or  to  be  created  which  were  to  the  effect  that  from  the  nature 
daring  the  war,  payment  of  treasury  notes^  pay-  of  the  plan  it  would  fail  to  accomplish  its  ob- 
ment  of  debentures,  addition  to  sums  raisea  by  ject  This  bank  was  very  different  from  the 
loans,  and  for  sinking  and  contingent  funds.  2.  one  proposed  by  the  secretary,  and,  requiring 
The  particular  manner  of  raising  the  amount  so  too  large  an  amount  of  coin,  would  have  had 
requured,  by  taxes  and  duties,  is  subjoined.  8.  but  lime  influence  on  the  fiscal  afEairs  of  the 
Tlut  a  national  bank  shall  be  incorporated  for  20  government.  MnaUy,  on  April  10^  1816,  a  bill 
years,  with  a  capital  of  $60,000,000,  |  of  which  with  less  objectionable  features,  which  haa  pass- 
shall  be  subscribed  by  the  United  States,  the  re-  ed  both  houses,  received  the  signature  of  the 
mainder  by  corporations  or  individuals ;  that  of  president  and  became  a  law.-  The  practical 
tiie  subscription  of  the  latter  }  shall  be  paid  in  effect  of  Mr.  Dallas's  administration  of  his  de- 
^Id  or  silver,  the  remainder  in  gold  or  silver,  or  partment  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  tliat  treasury 
in  6  per  cent  stock  issued  during  the  war,  or  in  notes,  which  on  his  enterinff  office  in  Oct.  1814, 
trearary  notes ;  the  subscription  of  the  United  '^none  but  necessitous  creditors,  or  contractors 
States  to  be  paid  in  6  per  cent  stock ;  that  the  in  distress,  or  commissaries,  quartermasters, 
bank  shall  loan  to  the  United  States  $80,000,000,  and  navy  agents,  acting  as  it  were  officially, 
at  6  per  cent.,  at  such  times  as  shiUl  be  found  seemed  willing  to  accept,"  were  on  Jan.  10  fol- 
matually  convenient.  Other  provisions  with  lowing  sold  at  par  with  interest  added.  This 
reference  to  the  organization  ana  government  of  was  a^  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  congress 
the  bank  were  also  added.  4.  That  after  having  had  failed  to  act  with  promptness  and  energy  in 
thus  provided  for  the  punctual  payment  of  the  carrying  out  his  recommencuEttions.  Peace,  how- 
interest  upon  every  denomination  of  the  public  ever,  having  been  declared  on  the  ratification 
debt,  fbrrainng  annually  a  portion  of  the  current  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  Feb.  17,  1815,  a  great 
«^>ensee  by  taxation,  for  establidiing  a  sink-  change  immediately  took  place  in  the  finances 
ing  fond,  and  for  securing  to  the  public  the  effi-  of  the  country,  rendering  extraordinary  expen- 
oient  agency  of  a  national  bank,  the  only  re-  ditures  and  loans  unnecessary,  except  as  tom- 
mmning  object  of  supply  shall  be  accomplished  porary  measures.  In  Nov.  1816,  Mr.  Dallai^ 
by  annual  loans,  and  issues  of  treasury  notes,  if  resigned  the  position  which  he  had  held  with 
unexpectedly  such  issues  should  continue  to  be  so  much  credit  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the 
neoeaeary  or  expedient    5.  Contains  a  plan  of  counti^,  leaving  the  national  finances  in  the 
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most  flouriflhiDg  conditioiu  When  it  became  being  elected  to  a  vacancy  in  tbe  XT.  6.  senate 
known  that  he  intended  to  resign,  he  was  urged  in  1881,  which  he  held  nntil  the  expiration  c^ 
to  allow  his  name  to  be  nsed  as  a  candidate  for  the  term,  March  8,  1888.  During  this  brief 
congress  from  Philadelphia;  but  this  he  prompt-  occupancy  of  office,  he  displayed  i^ility  in  the 
ly  declined,  intending  to  resume  the  practice  of  advocacy  of  the  recharter  of  the  IT.  8.  bank, 
his  profession.  His  plans  were,  however,  soon  and  of  a  protective  tarifE^  as  well  as  of  other 
frustrated  by  his  death  from  an  attack  of  gout  important  public  measures.  Declining  a  re* 
in  the  stomach,  of  24  hours*  duration.  Various  election,  he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  WoGf  attor- 
marks  of  re^>ect  were  piud  to  his  memory  by  ney-general  of  Pennsylvania,  which  office  he 
the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  by  the  various  held  until  1885.  On  the  elevation  of  Mr.  Van 
courts  of  the  county,  and  by  the  supreme  Buren  to  the  presidency,  he  was,  in  1837,  ap- 
court  of  the  United  States,  which  recognized  pointed  minister  to  Kussia.  Being- at  his  own 
his  "  illustrious  talents  in  professiona],  and  em-  request  recalled  in  1889,  and  the  office  of  IT.  S. 
inent  virtues  in  private  lira."  One  among  his  attorney-general  having  recently  become  vacant/ 
political  opponents  thus  spoke  of  him  at  that  by  the  death  of  Felix  Grundy,  it  was  tendered 
time :  *^  As  a  husband,  a  parent,  and  a  friend,  to  him  by  the  preadent,  but  was  declined^  and 
he  was  coi^essedly  most  amiable  and  exem-  he  again  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profesdon 
plary.  But  it  was  by  the  sweet  amenity  of  his  in  Philadelphia.  In  May,  1844^  Mr.  Dallas 
disposition,  his  open  hospitality,  and  the  ^nial  was  nominated  for  vice-president  by  the  demo- 
courtesy  of  his  deportment,  that  he  conciliated,  cratic  national  convention  at  Baltimore,  in  con- 
even  in  the  worst  times  of  party  contentions,  nection  with  James  E.  Polk  for  president.  The 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  community."  ensuing  canvass,  which  was  conducted  with 
DALLAS,  Geobob  MiFFUir,  an  American  great  spirit  by  the  two  great  parties  of  the 
statesman,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  July  10, 1792.  country,  resulted  in  the  election  of  Messrs.  Polk 
He  was  the  2d  of  8  sons  of  Alexander  James  and  Dallas,  who  received  each  170  out  of  275 
Dallas,  the  eldest  of  whom.  Commodore  A.  J.  electoral  votes  cast  The  great  and  important 
Dallas,  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  U.  8.  navy,  issues  which  this  contest  decided  were  the  policy 
died  in  1844.  George  M.  Dallas  was  graduated  of  the  country  with  reference  to  the  tariff  of 
at  Princeton  collese  in  1810,  and  commenced  duties  upon  imports,  and  the  annexation  of  Texas 
the  study  of  tiie  law  under  direction  of  his  to  the  United  States.  While  the  friends  of  Mr. 
father,  and  in  April,  1818,  was  admitted  to  the  Polk  everywhere  boldly  avowed  themselves  in 
bar.  The  IJnitea  States  being  then  at  war  with  favor  of  "  annexation,"  they  were  by  no  means  so 
Great  Britain,  and  the  emperor  Alexander  hav-  unanimous  in  reference  to  the  revenue  policy, 
ing  offered  to  mediate  between  the  beliigecents,  being  in  favor  of  what  is  termed  free  trade  in 
Albert  Gallatin  was  sdected  to  fill  the  special  one  section,  while  advocating  in  Pennsylvania 
mission  to  St  Petersbui^ ;  and  from  him  Mr.  the  most  positive  protectionist  principles.  The 
Dallas  received  the  appointment  of  private  sec-  moral  influence  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Polk 
retary,  which  he  accepted*  On  his  arrival  in  was  sufficient  to  bring  about  the  annexation 
St.  Petersburg,  Mr.  Gallatin  found  that  Great  of  Texas  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Tyler 
Britain  had  Alined  the  proffered  mediation ;  8  days  before  his  successor  was  inaugurated* 
but  Mr.  Adams  and  he  resolved  to  ascertain  if  In  his  first  "  Report  on  the  Finances,"  in  .Dec 
possible  what  were  the  views  of  that  govern-  1845,  Mr.  Bobert  J.  Walker,  the  secretary  of 
ment;  and  with  tiiis  olject,  Mr.  Dallas  was  the  treasury  in  the  new  administration,  took 
sent  to  London  with  despatches  to  the  Russian  the  most  decided  ground  in  &vor  of  the  aban- 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  St.  James.  This  donment  of  the  protective  policy,  and  recom- 
movement  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  the  mended  a  system  of  duties  for  revenue  alone, 
commission  to  Ghent,  whion  after  prolonged  which  led,  on  July  28,  1846,  to  the  passage  of 
negotiations  ended  in  the  treaty  of  Dec  24^  the  tariff  of  that  year — a  free  trade  measure. 
1814,  which  closed  the  war.  Mr.  Dallas,  after  So  nearly  balanced  in  the  senate  were  the  friends 
a  residence  of  several  months  at  Ghent,  was  and  the  opponents  of  this  radical  change  in  the 
sent  home  by  the  American  commissioners  as  revenue  ^stem,  that  on  the  resignation  of  the 
bearer  of  important  despatches,  after  which  he  HoilW.  H.  Haywood,  jr.,  of  North  Carolina,  the 
held  for  about  a  year  a  position  in  the  treasury  &te  of  the  bill  was  felt  to  depend  upon  the  vote 
department ;  relinquishing  this,  he  entered  on  of  the  Hon.  Spencer  Jami^^  of  Tennessee,  a 
the  practice  of  his  i>rofession  in  Philadelphia,  whig,  who  was  opposed  to  its  passage,  but  who 
and  became  the  solicitor  of  the  IT.  S.  bank.  In  had  received  Arom  the  legislature  of  tliat  state 
1817  he  was  appointed  by  the  attorney-general  instructions  to  vote  for  a  bill  based  upon*  the 
of  Pennsylvania  his  deputy  for  Philadelphia  principles  of  that  measure.  Mr.  Jamigan,while 
county.  During  the  presidential  canvass  of  he  declined  to  vote  for  the  bill,  did  not  feel 
1824  he  took  an  active  and  important  part,  himself  at  liberty  to  vote  against  it,  and  he 
"supporting  Jackson  for  that  office,  and  Mr.  Oal-  withheld  his  Voice  entirely.  This  made  the 
houn  for  vice-president.  In  1828  he  was  result  depend  upon  Vice-President  Dallas,  who 
elected  mayor  of  the  city  of  Phihidelphia,  gave  his  casting  vote  for  the  bill,  and  it  thus 
which  office  he  resigned  in  the  following  year  became  the  law  of  the  land.  That  Mr.  Dallas  was 
on  receiving  the  appointment  of  IT.  8.  district  folly  aware  of  the  deep  resp<msibility  of  this  act 
attorney.   Thw  position  he  in  turn  resigned,  on  is  quite  dear  from  his  address  to  the  senate  upon 
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that  occasion.  While  lie  stated  that  the  bill  Dallas  was  at  once  strongly  impressed  with  the 
was  not  without  many  faults,  he  believed  that  power  which  it  displays,  and  which  so  mnch 
^^  ample  proof  had  been  farnisned  that  a  majority  surprised  those  who  had  judged  him  by  his 
of  the  people  of  the  states  desired  a  change  to  preyions  book.  "  Were  you  sufficiently  ac- 
a  great  extent^  in  principle  if  not  ftindamentflJ-  quainted  with  my  mind  to  be  certain  that  it 
ly,'*  and  as  well  for  these  as  for  other  weighty  cannot  stoop  to  flattery/'  said  Mr.  Dallas  after 
reasons,  he  was  induced  to  take  the  step  which  reading  the  manuscript,  ^^  I  would  tell  you  that 
he  then  took.  Mr.  Dallas  occupied  the  office  itrivabthe  ^Baviad  andMadviad.*"  When,  in 
of  vice-president  until  March  4^  1849,  when  he  March,  1809,  Lord  Byron  for  the  first  time  took 
was  sncceeded  by  Mr.  FiUmore.  In  1855,  he  his  seat  in  parliament,  by  his  particular  request 
was  spoken  of  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  Mr.  Dallas  accompanied  him  on  that  occasion, 
bat  his  name  was  not  brought  before  the  con-  In  July,  1811,  Byron  returned  to  England  after 
vention  of  his  party  held  in  the  following  year,  an  absence  of  more  than  2  years,  bringing  with 
On  Mr.  Buchanan^s  signifying  his  desire  to  be  him  the  1st  and  2d  cantos  of  *^  Ohilde  Harold,'' 
recalled  from  London,  Mr.  Dallas  was  nominated  which  he  at  once  presented  to  Mr.  Dallas,  with 
to  the  senate  on  Jan.  81,  and  confirmed  on  Feb.  the  remark  *  ^*  They  are  not  worth  troubling 
4, 1856,  as  minister  to  the  court  of  St.  James,  a  you  with."  Throughout  the  intimacy  which 
position  which  he  still  (1869)  holds.  existed  between  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Dallas, 
DALLAS,  RoBBBT  Ohablbs,  a  British  author,  the  latter  "  did  every  thing  that  a  friend  could 
brother  of  Alexander  James  Dallas^  bom  in  do  to  win  him  to  the  cause  of  virtue."  After 
Jamaica  in  1754,  died  at  St.  Adresse,  Normandy,  many  unsuccessful  attempts,  much  to  his  satis- 
Oct.  21,  1824.  The  hiffher  branches  of  his  edu-  faction  Mr.  Dallas  succeeded  in  reconciling  him 
cation  were  conducted  under  the  celebrated  to  his  sister  Mrs.  Leish,  from  whom  he  had  been 
James  Elphinstone,  the  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson,  at  estranged  for  several  years.  The  intimacy  be- 
bis  school  at  Kensington,  London,  where  he  tween  Byron  and  Mr.  Didlas  was  entirely  broken 
met  with  Dr.  Franklin  as  weU  as  with  Dr.  offsome  time  before  the  death  of  the  former ;  im- 
Johnson.  At  a  subsequent  period  he  ftimished  mediately  after  which  last  event,  he  announced 
to  John  Nichols  a  memoir  of  his  preceptor,  and  prepared  for  publication  in  London.  ^^  Private 
which  was  abridged  and  used  in  Nichols's  Correspondence  of  Lord  Byron,  including  his 
"  literary  Anecdotes."  His  name  was  entered  Letters  to  his  Mother ;"  which  he  believed  him- 
at  the  Inner  Temple,  but  relinquishing  the  law  self  fully  warranted  in  doing,  by  permission,  if 
he  returned  to  Jamaica  about  1775,  where  he  not  expressed,  at  least  implied,  by  their  author, 
renudned  some  8  years,  when  he  again  visited  An  application  for  an  injunction  was  made, 
England  and  was  married.  Once  more  he  de-  however,  by  Byron's  executors,  and  thepublica- 
termined  to  settle  in  his  native  island,  intend-  tion  was  prevented.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Dallas 
ing  to  fhlfil  the  duties  of  an  office  to  which  he  almost  at  once  commenced  the  preparation  of 
h^  recently  been  appointed ;  but  he  was  unable  his  ^^  Recollections  of  the  Life  of  Lord  Byron, 
to  renuun  there  long,  the  climate  being  unfavor-  from  the  year  1808  to  the  end  of  1814,"  which 
able  to  the  health  of  his  wife.  He  visited  tiie  he  had  nearly  finished  when  he  died,  after  an 
continent  of  Europe,  and  afterward  came  to  illness  of  8  months.  The  book  was  subsequently 
the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  again  edited  and  published  by  his  son,  the  Bev.  A. 
meeting  with  his  brother.    Early  in  1797  he  B.  0.  Dallas. 

pablished  the  first  of  his  works,  entitled  "Mis-  DALLES   (Fr.  daUe^  a  flagstone),  a  name 

oellaneona  Writings,"  which  was  followed  in  oiven  by  the  Canadian  French  voyageurs  to 

rapid  succession,  between  that  date  and  1824,  deep  chasms  in  rocks,  forming  a  narrow  passage 

by  varioos  books  either  original  or  translated,  for  rivers.    The  word  is  applied  by  them  to  the 

ooverinff  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  including  trough  itself,  the  walls  of  which  are  composed 

natural  history,  history,  biography,  and  fiction,  of  rocky  slabs.    The  most  famous  locality  thus 

His  writings  are  in  46  volumes  of  various  rizes  named  is  Long  Narrows  of  the  Oolnmbia  river. 

and   styles.      In   1808-'4   he   publiahed   the  48  m.  above  tiie  cascades.    In  this  passage  of 

^  History  of  the  Maroons"  (2  vols.  8vo.),  a  i  m.  in  lensth,  the  river  is  compressed  to  800 

work  of  authority  which  is  often  referred  to  at  feet  in  wid£,  and  rushes  impetuously  between 

the  present  time.    His  sister,  Charlotte  Hen->  walls  of  basaltic  rocks,  whicm  present  the  ap- 

rietta,  having  married   Oapt.  G^rge  Anson  pearance  of  having  been  forcibly  rent  apart. 

Byron,  R.  N.,  an  uncle  of  Lord  Byron,  Mr.  Fremont  found  the  narrowest  place  only  58  yards 

Iwlas  at  an  early  day  took  an  interest  in  the  across,  and  the  average  height  of  the  walls  25 

poe^  and  soon  discovered  in  his  writings  ^'  the  feet — ^Upon  the  Wisconsin  river,  2  m.  above 

marks  of  the  genius  which  has  been  since  so  the  crossing  of  the  La  Grease  and  Milwaukee 

nniversally  acknowledged."    Immediately  after  railroad,  is  another  locality  called  by  the  same 

the  publication  of  the  ^^  Hours  of  Idleness,"  Mr.  name.    The  gorge,  in  sandstone,  is  5  m.  long; 

Dallas  commenced  a  correspondence  with  Byron,  the  vertical  walls  are  sometimes  more  than  100 

which  was  the  beginning  of  an  acquaintance  feet  high,  and  are  worn  into  fantastic  shapes  by 

which  soon  ripened  into  friendship.     On  the  the  action  of  the  water.    When  the  stream  is 

completion  of  his  "  English  Bards  and  Scotch  low,  small  steamboats  may  pass  up  and  down ; 

Reviewers,"  in  1809,  Lord  Byron  placed  it  in  but  in  freshets  the  waters  rush  through  with 

tfie  hands  of  his  friend  for  .publication.    }Sr,  destructive  violence.    An  arched  bridge  was 
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bmit  in  1852  aorosB  the  chasm,  being  100  feet  $2,000,000.-^Ph7rioallf  the  Dalmatums  are  a 
long  and  100  feet  above  the  bottom.  fine  race,  tall,  of  regular  features  and  dark  oom- 
DALMATIA,  a  kingdom  witlnn  the  Austrian  plexion,  and  make  excellent  soldiers,  particnlariy 
empire,  forming  a  small  coast  strip  along  the  the  Morlaks,  who  live  in  the  interior.  Thej  are 
£.  shore  of  the  Adriatic,  and  on  toe  W.  slope  also  daring  sailors,  and  constituted  the  strength 
of  the  Julian  Alps,  which  form  its  fix>ntier  tow-  of  the  power  and  ascendency  of  Venice  in  the 
ard  Turkey,  lies  between  lat  42''  80'  and  44''  28'  middle  ages,  the  violent  storms  and  the  perilous 
N.,  and  long.  14^  60'  and  lO"*  0'£^  and  is  the  navigation  in  the  Dalmatian  archipelago  devel- 
southernmost  province  of  Austria ;  area,  4,928  opin^  their  vigor  Mid  skill.  They  love  liberty 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  432,887,  mostly  of  Slavic  descent,  and  mdependence,  and  have  almost  always  sue- 
but  there  are  also  numerous  Italians,  Amauts,  oessfully  withstood  the  aggressions  of  the  Turks. 
Greeks,  and  about  600  Jews.  The  Roman  Oath-  Their  language  is  Servian,  the  same  Slavic  dia- 
olic  religion  is  predominant;  the  non-united  lect  which  is  spoken  by  their  neighbors  in  the 
Greek  church  numbers  about  80,000  adherents ;  Herzegovina.  Education  is  much  neglected, 
other  sects  are  less  numerous.  The  formation  There  are  6  theological  seminaries,  4  gymnad- 
of  the  frontier  mountain  chain  (rising  to  a  ums,  and  261  badly  organised  and  ill-attended 
height  of  6,000  feet^,  which  has  a  picturesque  public  schools.  Dalmatia  is  divided  into4dis- 
and  rugged  outline,  is  of  limestone,  with  many  tricta,  Zara,  Spalato,  Ragusa,  and  Gattaro,  and 
mammoth  caves,  not  perfectly  explored,  and  contains,  bemde  the  4  cities  of  the  same  names, 
subterranean  lakes  and  rivers ;  but  the  surfiice  16  other  dties,  and  86  towns.  The  Turkish 
is  dry  and  bare,  the  rivers  and  lakes  drying  up  portion  of  the  andent  domain  of  Dalmatia  forms 
during  the  summer,  and  leaving  to  the  inhale-  the  present  province  of  Herzegovina. — ^The  Ro- 
itants  nothing  to  drink  but  cistern  or  marsh  mans  subjected  Dalmatia  after  a  struggle  of 
water.  The  slope  is  sudden,  the  rivers  descend-  nearly  100  years,  under  Augustus ;  and  under 
ing  in  cataracts ;  the  few  fettile  valleys  are  nar-  Diodetian  it  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  pqr- 
row.  The  coast  consists  of  bold  promontories  tions  of  the  empire,  he  having  his  reddence  at 
with  deepl  V  indented  bays,  before  which  a  series  Spalato.  The  Slavic  race  took  possession  of  it 
of  long  and  narrow  rockv  islands  stretch  in  a  S.  about  620,  when  the  great  Germanic  migra- 
£.  direction  nearly  paralld  to  the  Julian  Alps,  tion  had  scarcdy  left  a  trace  of  the  andent  in- 
forming a  great  number  of  excellent  harbors,  habitants.  TJie  N.  portion  of  the  country  was 
The  climate  is  mild  along  the  coast,  tiie  average  conquered  by  the  Hungarians  during  the  11th 
temperature  at  Ragusa  being  60^  F.,  and  not  se-  century,  and  the  southern  (the  Herzegovina) 
vere  on  the  mountaius,  ice  and  snow  being  almost  surrendered  itself  to  the  protection  of  Yenioe,' 
unknown;  rains  prevail  when  the  bora,  a  norUi-  which,  however,  could  not  prevent  it  from  be- 
erly  winter  storm,  blows,  but  the  average  annual  ing,  in  the  1 6  th  century,  conquered  by  the  Turks, 
fall  is  only  12  inches  at  Gattaro  and  Ragusa,  and  who  possessed  for  ahnost  100  years  the  whole 
farther  north  somewhat  more.  In  spite  of  of  Dumatia.  By  the  treaty  of  GampoFormio 
this,  the  dimate  is  not  very  healthy,  owing  to  (1707)  Austria  came  into  possesion  of  the  Ye- 
theswampsalong  the  coast  range  of  mountains,  netian  portion,  united  it  with  the  Hungarian 
Notwithstanding  the  limited  space  of  fertile  portion,  and  has  nnoe  ruled  Dalmatia  with  the 
land  (about  2,600,000  acres),  the  country  might  exception  of  the  period  1806-^18,  when  it  was 
support  a  far  larger  population  but  for  the  fre-  under  the  sway  of  Napoleon,  who  strove  to  doi- 
quent  emigrations,  and  the  quarrelsome  and  vdop  its  resources  for  a  navy.  Austria  has 
indolent  habits  of  the  population.  Husbandry  begun  in  the  last  decade  to  increase  its  com- 
and  the  rearing  of  cattle  are  neglected,  and  merdal  prosperity ;  she  has  established  a  naval 
Dalmatia  is  less  productive  than  any  other  de-  academy  at  Spalato,  tried  to  deepen  several 
pendency  of  Austria.  The  value  of  the  products  harbors,  and  to  encourage  ship-buildlng.  Na- 
was  estimated  at  about  $6,000,000  in  1866,  poleon  conferred  the  title  of  duke  of  Dalmatia 
of  which  timber  formed  about  i,  and  olive  oil,  upon  Soult. 

wine,  li(^uorSj  fruit,  hides,  tallow,  and  wax,  the  DALMATIGAf  a  kind  of  doak  with  long 
rest.  Ohve  oil  is  largely  consumed  at  home,  and  sleeves,  the  use  of  which  came  originally  from 
20,000  barrels  are  exported  annually.  About  Dalmatia.  It  was  this  garment  which  diarao- 
8,000,000  gallons  of  good  wine  are  produced,  of  terized  those  nations  whom  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
whicb  {  are  exported  and  i  retained  for  home  mans  designated  under  the  name  of  barbarians, 
consumption.  Of  figs  1,000,000  lbs.  are  ex-  When  the  emperors  Oommodns  and  Hellogaba- 
ported,  beside  great  quantities  of  dates,  oranges,  lus  appewed  in  public  wearing  it,  it  was  regard- 
almonds,  and  raisins.  The  gnun  crops  supplv  ed  as  a  dishonor  by  the  Romans,  who  like  the 
only  the  local  wants  for  6  or  8  months,  the  defi-  Greeks  thou^^t  men  effeminate  who  concealed 
dehcles  being  imported  from  Turkey  and  Hun*  their  arms  in  the  folds  of  their  doak.  In  later 
gary.  The  sardine  and  tunny  fisheries  em-  times  the  dalmatica  became  the  distinguishing 
ploy  about  10,000  persons.  The  shipping  com**  garment  of  deacons,  who  still  wear  it  when  they 
prises  only  22,000  tons,  chiefly  small  craft  The  assist  the  priest  at  the  altar  or  at  any  other  cere- 
manufactures  are  insignificant,  excepting  the  dls-  mony.  According  to  Alculn,  Pope  Sylvester  was 
tillation  of  spirits  and  liquors,  of  which  Maras-  the  first  who  made  deacons  exchange  the  eolobi- 
chino  is  the  most  celebrated.  The  total  exports  wn  or  robe  with  short  sleeves  for  the  dalmatica, 
are  valued  at  about  $2,600,000  *  the  imports  at  because  he  blamed  the  custom  of  having  the 
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annB  unooTered.  Artists  nraall^  repreaent  St  His  complicity  in  the  Glenooe  msssaore  has 
Stephen,  the  first  deacon,  as  clothed  with  a  dal-  nven  an  unenviable  notoriety  to  his  name.  In- 
matka,  which  is  an  anaohronism.  The  form  of  flnenoed,  as  his  apologists  saj,  by  an  intemper- 
tkbe  dalmatica  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  usual  ate  and  remorseless  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the 
garment  of  the  ancient  oriental  nations  who  state,  he  conoeiyed  an  intense  hatred  against 
bordered  upon  the  Mediterranean.  As  now  worn  the  Macdonalds  of  Glencoe  for  their  turdiness 
by  Catholic  ecclesiastics,  it  has  lost  its  ancient  in  takii^  the  oath  of  submission.  To  him  is  as- 
shape.  It  is  made  of  rery  stiff  materials,  like  oribed  the  infamy  of  having  united  with  Bread- 
tlie  chasuble,  and  the  loose  flowing  sleeves  are  albaue  and  Argyle  to  obtain  firom  William  &e 
replaced  by  a  short  covering  for  the  upper  part  order  for  the  extirpation  of  the  clan,  vrithout 
of  the  arm,  slit  underneath,  and  out  on  above  informing  him  of  tne  submission  of  its  chief, 
the  elbow.  Mclan,  and  of  carrying  it  into  effect.  After  a 
DALRTMPLE,  the  name  of  a  Scottish  fam*  full  inquiry  the  Scottisn  parliament  pronounced 
ily  which  rose  into  importance  about  the  begin-  him  the  original  author  of  the  massacre,  but 
ningof  the  15th  century.  The  following  are  its  failed  to  impute  to  him  such  criminality  as 
most  eminent  members  :  I.  James,  viscount  would  affect  his  life  or  his  estate.  III.  John, 
of  Stair,  bom  in  Drummurchie,  Ayrshire,  in  earlof  Stair,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Edin- 
May,  1619,  died  Nov.  26, 1605.  He  received  burgh,  July  20,  1678,  died  there,  May  9,  1747. 
his  education  at  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  He  entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  19,  and 
in  the  5i2d  year  of  his  age,  while  holding  a  cap-  served  with  great  diBtinction  under  Marlborough. 
tain's  commission  in  the  army,  was  appointed  On  the  accession  of  Geoi^  I.  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  philosophy.  Having  filled  this  po-  commander-in-chief  of  &e  forces  in  Scotland^ 
ntion  for  several  years  with  credit,  he  was  ad-  and  for  several  years  was  ambassador  in  France, 
mitted  in  1648  an  advocate  at  the  Scottish  bar,  in  which  capacity  he  distinguished  himself 
and  soon  rose  to  eminence  in  civil  practice.  He  equally  by  diplomatic  skill  and  magnificence  of 
was  secretary  of  the  commissions  sent  in  1649  living.  Subseouently  he  lived  many  years  on 
and  1660  to  treat  with  Charles  II.,  then  an  exile  his  estates,  ana  \b  Imown  to  agriculturists  as 
in  Hidland ;  and  in  1657,  on  the  recommendation  tlie  first  to  plant  turnip  and  cabbages  in  open 
of  GKaD.  Monk,  he  was  appointed  by  Oromwell  fields  in  Scotland.  iV.  Sib  Dayid,  better 
one  of  the  ^  commissioners  for  th^  administra-  known  as  Lord  Hailes,  great-grandson  of  the 
tion  of  Justice,'^  as  the  judges  of  the  court  of  Ist  Viscount  Stair,  and  an  eminent  lawyer  and 
aessioQ  were  then  called.  After  the  restoration  antiquary,  born  in  Edinburgh,  Oct.  28,  1726, 
he  was  appointed  by  Charles  H.  one  of  the  new  died  Nov.  29, 1792.  He  was  educated  at  Eton, 
Icffdscf  session,  but  resigned  office  in  1668,  from  studied  the  dvil  law  at  Utrecht,  and  in  1748 
an  nnwillingneas  to  Uke  the  dedaration  against  was  admitted  an  advocate  at  the  Scottish 
the  nationu  covenant  of  1688,  and  the  solemn  bar.  After  18  years  of  professional  life,  he  was 
league  and  covenant  of  1648,  appended  to  the  made  a  judge  of  the  court  of  session,  under  the. 
cam  of  allegiance.  The  king  refused  to  receive  titie  of  Lord  Hules.  Ten  years  later  he  was  ap- 
his resignation,  and  made  him  a  baronet.  In  pointed  a  lord  of  justiciary,  a  position  which  he 
1671  he  became  lord  president  of  the  court,  and  held  until  his  death.  As  a  criminal  judge  he 
availed  himself  of  his  position  to  make  some  was  distinguished  by  learning,  dignify,  and  a 
improvements  in  the  system  of  judicature.  In  leaning  to  the  side  of  mercy.  He  wrote  much 
1681  he  refused  to  take  the  new  test  oath,  and  on  other  than  professional  subjects.  His  publi- 
was  obliged  to  resign  office.  In  the  same  year  cations,  48  in  number,  exclusive  of  articles  in 
hb  fhlduhed  his  ^'Institutions  of  the  Law  of  reviews  and  magazines,  commence  with  the  year 
Scotland,"  a  work  held  in  no  less  esteem  in  1751  and  extend  to  1790.  The  first  was  a  vol- 
Sootland,  as  the  grand  text  book  of  the  law,  ume  of  paraphrases  and  translations  from  the 
tiian  areBlackstone*s  Commentaries  in  England.  Scriptures  by  various  authors ;  which  was  fol- 
In  1682  he  experienced  such  persecution  from  lowed  by  the  publication,  with  ample  notes  and 
government  as  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  iUustrations,  of  a  variety  of  memorials  and  ori* 
take  refuge  in  Holland,  where  he  prepared  for  ginal  letters,  throwing  light  upon  the  history  of 
publication  hisdemsiona,  and  published  in  1686,  England  and  Scotland.  In  1769  he  produced 
at  Leyden,  a  Latin  treatise  entitied  Philo&opkia  a  historical  memoir  of  the  provincial  councils 
Nova  EaperimenialiM,  He  accompanied  the  of  the  Scottish  clergy,  and  ^**  Canons  of  the 
mince  of  Orange  to  England,  exclaiming:  Churchof  Scotland, drawn  up  in  the  Provincial 
''  Though  I  be  now  in  the  70th  year  of  my  age,  Councils  held  in  Perth,  in  the  years  1242  and 
I  amvnlling  to  venture  that  (pointing  to  his  1269;'' and  in  the  succeeding  year  a  collection  of 
head),  my  own  and  my  ohildron's  fortune,  in  old  Scottish  poems  from  manuscript,  with  many 
such  an  undertaking."  He  was  rewarded  for  curious  illustrations.  In  1778  appeared  his 
his  adherence  to.  William  aud  Mary  by  a  reap-  *^  Remarks  on  the  History  of  Scotland,"  and  in 
pointment  to  the  prendency  of  the  court  of  see-  1776-'79  his  ^*  Annals  of  Scotland"  firom  the 
sion,  and  was  elevated  to  the  peerage  as  Vis*  time  of  Malcolm  Canmore  to  the  accession  of 
count  Stair.  II.  Johk,  earl  of  Stair,  son  of  the  Stuarts,  his  most  popular  and  one  of  his  most 
the  precedinff,  died  in  1707,  was  an  advocate  at  useftil  works.  The  same  year  he  published  an 
the  Scottish  oar,  and  became  secretaiy  of  state  account  of  the  Christian  martyrs  of  Smyrna  and 
for  Seotiand.    He  was  created  an  earl  in  1708.  Lyons  in  the  2d  century ;  which  was  succeeded, 
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in  c<mtiiiiiation  of  the  tnbject^  b^  the  3  Tolames  his  death,  no  abnormal  oolontion  was  diseov- 
of  "Remains  of  OhriBtian  Antiquity."  In  his  •  ered  on  diaaecdon.  In  relating  to  a  firiend  the 
^^Disqoiflitions  oonoerning  the  Antiqnitj  of  the  manner  in  whioh  he  first  discovered  the  defect, 
Christian  Chorch,*'  he  oombated  many  of  the  he  stated  that  on  one  occasion,  when  a  boy, 
hypotheaes  of  Gibbon  regarding  the  ori^n  and  be  went  to  see  a  review  of  troops,  and  beinff 
progress  of  Christianity.  "  An  Inquiry  hito  the  surprised  to  hear  the  other  boys  admire  the  rea 
Secondary  Canses  which  Mr.  Gibbon  haa  aangn-  coats  of  the  soldiws  and  the  purple  sashes  of  the 
ed  for  the  Rapid  Growth  of  Christianity,"  pub-  officers,  he  could  not  nnderstsnd  in  what  man- 
lished  in  1786,  waa  a  more  elabon^  develop-  ner  the  red  coats  differed  fix>m  the  color  of  the 
ment  of  his  ideas  upon  the  same  snbiect.  His  grass  in  the  fields  where  the  review  took  place, 
last  work  was  a  tnuudation  of  the  adaress  of  Q.  He  asked  the  boys  what  difference  they  could 
Septimins  TertnUus  to  Bci4>ula  TertoUus,  pro-  see  between  the  two;  and  fit>m  the  seneral 
consul  of  Africa,  with  notes,  to  illustrate  the  iMUSt  of  laughter  he  obtained  in  reply,  he  was 
state  of  the  church  in  early  times.  Most  of  these  led  to  suspect  tiiere  must  be  some  demct  in  his 
works  were  published  at  his  own  expense.  V.  own  vision,  which  rendered  him  unable  to  per- 
AuxAimsB,  orother  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  c^ve  the  difference.  This  peculiar  defect  of 
New  Hailes,  Scotland^  July  24, 1787,  died  in  Lon-  vision,  which  is  not  very  uncommon,  has  some- 
don,  June  19, 1808.  He  entered  the  East  India  times  been  called  Daltonism  in  England,  since 
oompany^s  service  at  the  age  of  16,  and  for  the  publication  of  his  paper.  Hie  earliest  papers 
many  years  occupied  the  position  of  hydrogra-  of  Dalton  consLst  of  contributions  to  an  able 
pher  to  the  company.  His  published  works  periodical  called  the '*  Gentleman's  and  Lady's 
amount  to  about  60  in  number,  and  include  a  Diary."  He  afterward  published  articles  in 
great  variety  of  subjects,  though  the  greater  the  '*  Memoirs  of  Uie  Muichester  Society,"  in 
part  are  devoted  to  Indian  afOurs.  He  abo  pre-  *'  Nicholson's  Journal,"  the  ^Philoeo^ical  Maga- 
pared  some  valuable  charts  of  the  eastern  seaa.  dne,"  and  the  *^  Transactions  of  the  JKoyal  Soci- 

DAL  SEGNO  (It  firom  the  sign),  in  music,  a  ety  of  London."   In  1801  his  daily  occupation 

direction  to  the  performer  to  recommence  from  as  a  teacher  in  a  school  led  him  to  write  and 

that  part  of  the  pece  to  which  the  sign  :g;  is  publish  an  ^Englisb  Grunmar."    In  1802  he 

prefixed.  wrote  6  dissertations  for  ihe  "Memoirs  of  the 

DALTON,  John,  an  English  chemist,  the  au-  Manchester  Society,"  in  one  of  which  he  un- 
thorof  the  atomic  theory,  and  of  that  of  Uie  folded  his  celebrated  theory  of  the  ^Oonsti- 
constitution  of  mixed  gases,  horn  Sept.  6, 1766,  tution  of  Mixed  Gases."  His  views  on  this 
at  Eaffleafield,  near  Cockermouth,  in  Oumber^  subject  were  for  some  time  stronj^y  opposed 
limd,  died  in  Manchester,  July  27, 1844.  Widi  by  eminent  chemists,  but  they  are  nowwiiver- 
his  parents,  he  belonged  to  the  society  of  sally  received.  The  leading,  feature  •f  this 
Friends.  He  received  his  first  instruction  at  the  theory  is  that  gases  which  do  not  form  new 
school  of  his  native  village,  and  in  1781  became  chemical  compounds  act  on  each  other  as  a 
usher  in  a  school  kept  by  one  of  his  relatives  vacuum,  diffunng  themselves  among  each  other 
at  Kendal,  with  which  he  remained  connected  by  their  own  elasticity.  The  greater  part  of 
until  1798.  His  favorite  studies  were  mathe-  the  experiments  of  Dalton  were  made  with  a 
matics  and  natural  philosophy.  In  1788  he  view  to  ascertain  the  infiuence  of  heat  in  the 
commenced  a  series  of  important  meteorologi-  production  of  physical  and  chemical  pheuo- 
cal  observations,  which,  in  the  course  of  some  mona;  and  much  of  the  progress  of  modem 
5  years,  amounted  to  the  number  of  2,000.  science  in  this  department  is  due  to  his  re- 
The  nature  of  bis  studies  and  his  high  moral  searches.  Other  sumects  treated  in  these  pipers 
character  procured  him  an  introduction  to  were  the  **  Force  of  Vapor  of  Water  and  other 
Mr.  Gough,  the  blind  philosopher  of  Ken-  Fluids  at  Difierent  Temperatures  in  the  Torri- 
dal,  who  obtained  for  him  in  1798  the  ap-  cellian  Vacuum,  and  under  Atmospheric  Press- 
pointment  of  professor  of  mathematics  and  ure,"  and  the  ^^  Theory  of  Evaporation  and  the 
natural  philosophy  in  a  college  or  seminary  at  Expansion  of  Gases  by  Heat."  These  works  dis- 
Manchester,  whidi  was  removed  to  York  in  play  profound  reasoning  based  on  accurate  ob- 
1799.  Dalton  continued  his  lessons  to  pupils  of  servations;  and  beside  establishing  the  high 
both  sexes  in  private  schools  for  years,  occa-  philosophical  reputation  ofthe  author,  have  ren- 
sionally  giving  lectures  on  the  physical  and  ex-  dered  great  service  to  the  progress  of  pneuma- 
perimental  sciences  in  neighboring  towns  and  tic  diemistry,  and  of  modem  investigations  on 
cities.  In  1798  he  published  his  first  separate  the  specific  gravity  of  gases.  The  celebrity  of 
work,  entitled  "  Meteorological  Essays."  This  Ddton,  however,  rests  mainly  on  his  atomic 
was  one  of  his  most  fikvorite  pursuits,  and  he  chemical  theory,  which  he  b^n  to  work  out 
continued  to  collect  and  record  meteorological  in  1803.  The  first  developments  of  this  new 
observations  until  the  period  of  his  death.  In  theory  were  deemed  obscure  and  unsatisfao- 
the following  year  he  gave  an  account  of  a  rin-  torv  by  English  chemists;  nor  did  they  g^^' 
gnlar  defect  in  his  own  vision  which  rendered  erally  receive  it  after  he  had  done  his  best  to 
him  incapable  of  distinguishing  certain  colors ;  make  it  pUdn.  Dr.  Wollaston,  however,  in- 
green,  red,  purple,  and  blue,  aU  appearing  alike  vestigated  the  subject  carefully,  and  sdmitted 
to  him.  He  attributed  this  peculiarity  to  the  color  the  truth  of  the  system  at  an  early  period ;  sna 
of  the  retina  or  of  the  fiuids  of  the  eye ;  but  after  Benselius  gave  a  masterly  analyeis  of  the  atomic 
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theory,  and  placed  it  on  an  elevated  baeds  of  and  all  having  a  slope  np  Btream.  The  spaces 
aathority.  Prof.  Thomson  of  Glasgow,  and  Dr.  are  filled  in  with  stone  15  feet  from  the  bottom, 
Henry  of  Manchester,  gave  many  luminous  and  and  gravel  is  laid  over  this  and  in  front.  The 
popular  Ulostrations  of  the  doctrine  in  England;  whole  width  at  base  is  90  feet,  and  the  slope 
ana  Dalton,  before  he  died,  was  universally  from  the  top  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  base  is 
honored  in  his  native  land,  as  well  as  among  21.5^.  It  is  covered  wit^  6-inch  plank  bolted 
men  of  science  in  all  other  civilized  countries,  to  the  timbers,  alid  the  ri^  is  double  planked, 
The  atomic  theory  is  said  to  be  a  consequence  and  where  most  exposed  to  ice  is  fhrther  pro- 
of the  investigationt  of  Riohter ;  a  theory  which  tected  with  a  covering  of  boiler  plate  iron.  The 
that  laborious  experimentalist  did  not  perceive,  structure  consumed  about  4,000,000  feet  of  tim- 
bnt  which,  it  is  affirmed,  was  obscurely  indicat-  ber.  The  roar  of  the  vast  sheet  of  water  fJEdl- 
ed  in  a  paper  by  Dr.  Higgins.  It  is,  neverthe-  ing  over  the  dam  is  said  to  be  heard  sometimes 
1^8,  acknowledged  now  mat  the  first  develop-  at  the  distance  of  40  miles;  and  the  vibrations 
ment  of  its  general  principles,  and  the  important  are  at  times  distinctly  perceived  at  Springfield, 
Gonseonences  of  its  implication  to  the  explana-  where  the  windows  and  doors  of  some  of  the 
tion  of  chemical  and  natural  phenomena,  are  due  houses  are  rattled  in  uniform  pulsations  with 
to  Dalton.  The  atomic  theory  was  fuUy  pro-  those  observed  at  the  dam.  These  have  been 
pounded  by  Dalton  in  his  "  New  System  of  counted  by  Prof.  Snell  of  Amherst,  and  found. 
Chemistry,*'  the  1st  volume  of  which  appeared  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  was  80**,  to  be 
in  1807,  and  the  2d  in  1810.  These  were  fol-  187  per  minute.  With  the  temperature  at  70^, 
lowed  by  a  8d  in  1827.  The  elements  of  the  the  vibrations  were  180.  The  subject  of  the 
mathematical  principles  of  the  science  are  full^  vibrations  of  dams  appears  to  have  been  first 
explained  in  these  important  volumes.  In  his  discussed  by  Pro£  Loomis,  in  a  paper  in  the 
papers  on  subjects  connected  with  meteorology,  ^^  American  Journal  of  Science,"  voL  xlv.,  p. 
he  has  left  valuable  remarks  on  evaporation,  868  (1848).  He  cites  several  instances  of  this 
rain,  the  aurora  borealis,  winds,  and  dew.  His  phenomenon,  which  appears  to  have  been  some- 
obscoT'ations  on  the  latter  contam  the  principles  times  a  cause  of  serious  annovance  to  persons 
of  Dr.  Wells's  theory  of  dew,  and  of  DanielPs  living  in  the  vicinity  of  dams  thus  affected.  Its 
hygrometer.  In  1822  Dalton  visited  France,  occurrence  was  found  in  several  cases  to  be  de- 
where  he  was  received  with  much  distinction,  pendent  on  the  water  falling  in  an  uninterrupt- 
In  the  reign  of  William  lY.  tiieEnglidi  govern-  ed  sheet ;  and  the  vibrations  ceased  when  this 
moitgave  him  a  pension  of  £150  a  year,  which  sheet  was  divided  by  a  floating  log  catching 
was^abseqnently  increased  to  £800.  In  person,  upon  the  top  of  the  dam,  or  by  strips  of  wood 
Dalton  was  of  middle  stature,  with  a  good  con-  secured  at  intervals  upon  the  ridge  for  the  same 
stitution,  though  not  robustly  formed.  His  ear-  purpose.  Prof.  Loomis  discusses  the  probable 
ly  habits  as  a  member  of  the  society  of  Friends  cause  of  the  vibrations,  and  mode  in  wmch  they 
had  given  him  a  quiet,  grave  demeanor.  He  are  communicated  to  distant  objects,  whether 
was  never  married.  through  the  air  or  the  rock.  The  subject  was 
DAM,  an  obstruction  of  wood,  stone,  or  treated  by  Prof.  Snell  in  a  communication  pre- 
earth,  raised  to  keep  back  a  current  of  water,  sented  to  the  American  association  for  the  pro- 
either  for  the  purpose  of  giving  power  by  in-  motion  of  science,  at  the  Montreal  meeting  in 
creased  head,  for  holding  back  supplies  of  1857;  and  again  by  Mr.  Oharles  Stodder  of 
wat^,  for  flooding  lands,  or  for  rendering  the  Boston,  in  a  paper  read  the  same  year  before  the 
stream  above  the  dam  navigable  by  increased  natural  history  society  of  Boston. — ^Probably 
depth.  The  earliest  dam  builders  were  the  the  highest  dam  ever  constructed  is  that  de- 
beavers.  With  day  and  earth  bound  together  scribed  by  Minard  in  his  Cown  d^  eonstru6ti<m 
with  sticks,  they  construct  durable  piles  across  des  (mvrages  qui  itdbliuent  la  ncmgatwn  des 
rivers,  and  cause  the  marshy  lands  above  to  be  rivUrea  et  de9  canaux  (Li^ge,  1851,  p.^  204). 
converted  into  extensive  ponds.  Their  dams  in  It  is  in  the  province  of  Alicante  in  Spain,  be- 
dlstricts  long  since  deserted  by  them  remain  as  tween  two  steep  mountains  which  closely  ap- 
monnments  of  their  wondei^  sagacity.  In  preach  each  other.  Its  height  is  156^  feet,  its 
Maine  they  have  sometimes  proved,  with  the  thickness  at  top  69i  ^*^^  &i^d  its  length  272^^ 
materials  accumulated  upon  them,  serious  im-  feet.  The  aqueduct  for  the  outlet  of  the  water 
pediments  to  the  running  of  logs  down  the  is  excavated  through  the  mountain  on  one  side, 
streams,  and  the  opening  of  a  way  through  discharging  below  the  dam  near  its  base ;  and 
them  has  often  been  a  matter  of  great  labor  and  the  discharge  is  regulated  b^  a  gate  above.  The 
expense.  Some  of  the  dams  constructed  for  dam  was  built  in  1594,  and  is  used  for  collecting 
mann&eturing  purposes  in  New  England  are  water  in  winter  to  be  used  for  irrigating  the 
among  the  most  remarkable  of  this  class  of  vineyards  in  the  neighborhood. — A  Ooffbb 
work£  The  largest  probably  in  the  United  Dam  is  a  tight  case  constructed  in  any  body  of 
States  is  that  completed  in  Oct  1840,  at  South  water  to  prevent  its  encroachment,  while  exca- 
Hadley  Falls,  8  m.  K  of  Springfield,  Mass.  It  vations  are  made  within  it  for  foundations  or 
is  1,017  feet  long,  and  28  to  82  feet  high,  built  other  purposes.  They  are  commonly  made  by 
of  timbers  a  foot  square  each,  which  are  laid  in  rows  of  piles  driven  into  the  bottom,  those  of 
tiers  crossing  each  other  and  bolted  together,  each  row  sometimes  dose  together,  and  some- 
*  bedded  and  secured  at  bottom  4  feet  in  the  rock,  times  connected  by  planking,  and  the  space 
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between  the  two  rows  filled  in  with  clay.  When  province.  It  ]b  described  in  Petermann^s  *'  Ao- 
it  happens  that  cofferdams  are  required  npon  a  connt  of  the  Expedition  to  Central  Airica," 
bottom  of  quicksand,  their  conBtmotlon  becomes  1854,  and  was  visited  by  Dr.  Barth  in  1852. 
a  work  of  great  difficulty  and  expense.  This  DAMAR,  a  kind  of  indurated  pitch  or  tur- 
was  espeoially  the  case  in  building  the  dry  dock  pentine,  the  spontaneous  exudation  of  various 
for  the  navy  yard  at  Brooklyn,  N.  T.  For  trees  in  the  East  Indian  islands.  It  is  used  in 
more  than  oO  feet  below  the  superstratum  of  China  and  Bengal  in  coating  the  bottoms  of 
black  mud,  where  the  work  was  liud  out,  the  shios  and  for  other  nmilar  purposes, 
bottom  consisted  of  an  impalpable  sand  con-  DAHASOENUS,  Jojiinns,  a  saint  and  doctor 
taining  much  mica,  and  this  when  loosened  and-  of  the  church,  bom  in  Damascus  about  676, 
saturated  with  water  flowed  like  a  dense  liquid  died  at  the  monastery  of  8t  Sabas  in  Pales- 
body.  In  this  material  a  pit  waste  be  excavat-  tine  in  780.  His  father,  a  Christian,  held  the 
ed  covering  a  surface  of  over  2  acres  at  top  and  office  of  chief  secretary  under  the  Saracen  ca- 
over  one  at  bottom,  reaching  42  feet  below  the  liphs.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  made 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  87  below  mean  high  by  the  caliph  Ali  governor  of  Damascus,  which 
water.  Files  St  yellow  pine  85  to  40  feet  long,  office  was  continued  to  him  after  the  death  of 
and  15  inches  square,  were  first  driven  in  dose  Ali  and  change  of  dynasty.  The  luxury  and 
contact,  forminff  8  rows  around  the  outer  end  hazards  of  such  a  city  were  ill  suited  to  his  taster 
of  the  proposea  excavation,  the  intervals  be-  and  after  a  few  years  be  resigned  his  office,  ana 
tween  tne  rows  being  10  and  12  feet  These  became  one  of  the  hermits  In  the  "  Lama^'  of 
were  ffiled  in  with  the  sand  excavated.  The  St  Sabas  in  the  valley  of  the  Eidron.  The  old 
piles  were  tied  together  with  oak  wales  and  2-  monk  who  was  here  assigned  as  his  spiritual 
mch  tie  bolts.  This  barrier  was  forced  inward  instructor  laid  down  for  his  observance  the  fol- 
by  a  pressure  of  less  than  10  feet  head  of  water,  lowing  5  rules :  1,  entire  self-renunciation ;  2, 
and  when  the  excavation  reached  80  feet  the  dedication  of  all  labors  and  prayers  to  Qod ;  8, 
water  came  in  under  the  piles  and  filled  the  pit  utter  humility,  preventinff  aU  boast  of  learning 
This  was  in  July,  1846 ;  in  September,  after  the  or  genius ;  4,  constant  self-mistmst ;  6,  habit- 
breach  had  been  repaired,  the  water  again  burst  ual  silence  and  reserve,  both  in  speaking  and 
in,  and  some  of  the  piles  settled  down  5  to  6  writing.  He  was  sent  to  Damascus  to  sell  bas- 
foet  A  new  and  stronger  dam  was  then  the  kets,  for  which  he  was  required  to  ask  an  un- 
only  expedient.  Piles  10  to  15  feet  longer  than  reasonable  price,  and  so  to  subject  himself  to 
the  others  were  driven  close  toeether  in  2  rows  the  insults  of  the  market  in  the  city  which  he 
80  feet  apart,  outside  the  old  work,  and  the  had  ruled.  He  did  not  hesitate,  depart^  on 
space  between  the  2  rows  was  filled  with  the  Journey,  and  persevered  until  the  price  was 
gravel  and  coarse  stone.  A  third  row  was  pud.  On  another  occasion,  having  consoled  a 
driven  within  the  old  work,  to  the  depth  <yf  brother  monk  in  affliction  by  repeating  a  Greek 
12  to  16  feet  below  the  proposed  level  of  the  verse,  he  was  excluded  from  his  cell  for  this  ex- 
foundation,  and  gravel  .filled  in  behind  them',  bibition  of  scholastic  vanity,  as  theyxhose  to 
Thus  constructed,  the  dam  was  retained  in  place  consider  it,  and  was  only  restored  after  the  most 
during  the  progress  of  the  excavation  only  by  humble  protestations  and  the  promise  to  become 
the  dfosest  attention  ind  care.  Unsupported  the  scavenger  of  the  monastery.  When  his 
within,  it  could  be  stayed  only  in  a  few  plaoes  monastic  virtue  had  been  sufficiently  confirmed 
by  mooring  chains  carried  to  the  shore.  These  by  repeated  tests,  he  was  admitted  to  the  priest- 
cables,  made  of  2-inch  iron,  were  repeatedly  hood,  and  was  allowed  to  write  against  heretics 
snapped  asunder  by  the  pressure.  Six  of  them  and  in  defence  of  religious  customs.  His  first 
broke  in  one  night  The  foundation  was  made  essay  was  against  the  Iconoclasts,  whose  doc- 
with  piles  driven  over  the  area  of  the  pit^  and  trines  were  supported  by  the  edicts  of  Leo  the 
upon  these  the  masonry  was  laid.  As  Uie  ma-  Isaurian,  at  this  time  emperor.  His  most  elab- 
sonry  was  carried  up  it  was  used  to  brace  against  orate  work  was  his  ^*  Accurate  Summary  of 
the  dam.  The  pressure  upon  it  moved  at  one  the  Orthodox  Faith,"  a  compendium  of  the 
time  a  mass  of  more  than  250  tons  weight  The  doctrine  of  the  church  in  the  8th  century.  Sup- 
whole  number  of  piles  employed  in  the  dam  plementary  to  this  treatise  he  published  numer- 
was  8,504;  and  the  total  cost  of  tiiis  part  of  ous  specid  essays  on  controverted  noints  of 
the  structure  alone  was  $206,878.  theology,  philosophy,  and  ethics.  In  the  Hono- 
DAMAGRAM,  a  pro^nce  of  Central  Africa,  thelite  and  Monophysite  controversies  he  took 
on  the  N.  W.  frontier  of  Borneo,  extending  from  an  active  interest  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  the 
lat  18**  20'  to  14**  N.,  and  from  long.  4®  80'  to  "Trisagion,"  to  confute  the  Eutychians ;  a  work 
10**  60'  K  It  is  a  fertile  country,  but  the  in-  called  "Parallels,"  which  lays  down  rules  of 
habitants  are  addicted  to  robbery  and  slave-  practical  morals ;  an  abstract  of  Aristotle^s^  lo- 
stealing.  Beside  the  tropical  productions  of  gic  and  physics;  a  discussion  of  the  "Eight 
Soodan,  wheat)  cotton,  indigo,  palms,  melons.  Principal  Vices;"  a  work  on  Lent  and  the  proper 
&c.,  are  cultivated.  The  common  domestic  ani-  method  of  observing  it ;  a  biographical  sketch 
mals  are  found  there,  as  are  lions,  wild  boars  of  the  monk  Stephen  the  Younger ;  with  vari- 
and  oxen.  Jackals,  hyenas,  &o.  The  capital  was  ous  other  essays.  He  contributed  numerous 
formerly  a  town  of  the  same  name,  but  is  now  hymns  to  the  ritual  of  the  Greek  church,  and 
Zindoo,  which  name  is  sometimes  given  to  the  his  authority  as  a  doctor  and  a  saint  is  very  high 
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in  aQ  the  East    His  festival  is  observed  both  hi  those  of  the  goldsmiths,  the  drnggists^  the  trad- 
the  Romaa  and  Greek  ohorches.    The  best  edi-  ers  in  cotton  stu^  the  pipe  makers,  &o.    The 
tion  of  his  works  is  that  of  the  Dominican  Le  creat  khan  of  Damasoos  is  a  vast  and  striking 
Quien  (2  vols,  folio,  Paris^  1T12,  repablished  at  bnilding,  filled  with  varions  commodities,  and 
Verona  in  1748).  frequented  bv  merchants  from  distant  land^ 
DAMASCENUS^  Kioolaits,  a  Greek  histo-  Many  of  the  khans  are  of  great  antiqnity,  and 
nan  and  philosopher,  contemporary  and  favorite  afford  even  in  their  present  state  a  good  idea 
of  the  emperor  Angastas  and  Herod  the  Great,  of  the  manner  in  which  bnsmess  was  conduct- 
He  was  born  at  Dtoiascos,  studied  with  Herod,  ed  in  ancient  times.    The  mosque  of  Abd  el 
resided  at  his  court,  and  went  to  Rome  18  B.  0.,  Malek,  650  feet  in  length  by  150  in  breadth,  is 
where  Augustus  reMoeiveid  him  with  favor.    Of  the  chief  architectural  ornament  of  the  city, 
the  nnmerouB  writings  of  Damascenus  we  have  There  are  several  other  mosques  of  much  beau- 
only  some  fragments,  the  most  important  of  ty,  4  Jewish  synagogues^  ana  Greek,  Maronite, 
which  are  from  his  work  on  univerasl  history.  Syrian,  and  Armenian  churches.    The  palace 
They  are  frequently  referred  to  by  Rawlinson,  of  the  pasha  is  a  large  fortified  building  in 
in  his  recent  translation  of  Herodotus,  in  illus-  the  centre  of  the  city.    The  population  of  Da- 
tration  of  obscure  passages  in  that  historian.  mascus  has  been  estimated  as  high  as  200,000, 
DAMASCIUS,  an  ancient  philosopher,  bom  but  it  probably  does  not  much,  if  at  all,  ex- 
probably  at  Damascus  about  A.  D.  480.    He  oeed  150,000,  comprising  180,000  Mohammed* 
studied  for  a  time  at  Alexandria,  and  then  went  ans  and  Druses,  15,000  Ohristians,  and  5,000 
to  Athens,  where  he  was  first  a  student,  and  Jews.    Damascus  is  tiie  centre  of  the  commerce 
then  a  teacher,  of  the  Neo-Platonio  phibsophy.  of  Syria;  and  its  trade  is  very  much  increased 
When  the  heathen  schools  at  Athens  were  by  its  forming  the  rallyinff  point  of  all  the 
doeed  by  order  of  Justinian,  A.  D.  629,  Damas-  pilgrims  to  Mecca  from  Uie  north  of  Asia, 
dus  went  to  the  court  of  Ohosroes,  kiuff  of  The  number  of  pilgrims  who  make  Damascus 
Persia ;  and  although  he  afterward  returned  lit-  their  place  of  rendezvous,  with  their  attend- 
tle  IS  Imownwithregardto  the  remainder  of  his  ants,  amounts  annually  to  severid  thousands, 
life.    His  works,  some  of  which  are  extant,  in-  The  city  at  such  times  presents  the  appearance 
duded  a  philosophical  treatise  entitled  "  Diffi-  of  a  vast  fair,  and  every  vacant  place  is  filled 
culties   and   Solutions   of  First   Principles "  with  camels,  horses,  mules,  and  merchandise. 
(Frankfort,  1828),  and  commentaries  on  Aris-  Caravans  proceed  from  Damascus  also  to  Bag- 
totle  and  Plato.  dad  and  Oairo.    The  principal  imports  by  these 
DAMASCUS  (Arabic,  J>ime8hh  or  JSBh  ShamC)^  various  channels  are  broadcloths,  different  sorts 
andently  the  capital  of  S^ria,  and  Justlvac-  of  metals  from  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
counted  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the  world,  is  and  shawls^  muslins,  and  Indian  stuflb,  which 
situated  in  lat  83''  82'  N.,  long.  86^  20^  E.,  186  are  brought  by  way  of  England.  Its  own  manu- 
nu  K.  of  Jerusalem,180  m.  S.  W.  of  Aleppo,  and  factures  consist  chiefly  of  silk  and  cotton  fabrics, 
about  45  m.  K  from  the  Mediterranean,  at  an  highly  finished  saddles  and  bridles,  fine  cabinet 
altitade  of  2,844  feet  above  sea  level,  in  a  very  worlc  jewelry,  gold  and  silver  trimming,  and 
fertile  and  extensive  plain,  80  m.  in  droumfer-  excellent  soap,  made  of  olive  oil,  kali,  and  chalk, 
ence,  romarkable  for  its  beauty,  so  much  so  as  to  Pearls  and  precious  stones^  as  turquoises,  are  to 
be  called,  in  oriental  phrase,  one  of  the  4  ter-  be  met  with  in  the  bazaars,  and  large  quantities 
restrial  paradises.    The  streams  from  the  a^ja-  of  dried  fruits  and  sweetmeats  are  exported  to 
cent  high  range  of  Anti-Idbanus,  the  Barada  or  Constantinople,  to  the  annual  value,  it  is  said,  of 
CSirysorrhoas,  and  the  AwadJ,  are  supposed  to  $200,000.    In  former  days,  Damascus  was  cele- 
be  coinddent  with  the  Abana  and  Pharpar  of  brated  for  the  manufacture  of  sabres  of  such 
Scripture  (2  Kings  v.  12).    For  many  miles  the  superior  excellence  that  they  would  bend  to  the 
city  is  surrounded  by  fertile  fields  and  gardens^  hilt  without  breaking,  while  the  edge  was  so 
whidi  are  watered  by  rivulets  and  sparkling  keen  as  to  divide  the  Srmest  coat  of  mail.    (See 
streams,  giving  to  the  vegetation  a  charming  Damascus  Blabbs.)   This  very  andent  dty  was 
freshness  and  sweetness.    It  is  nearly  2  m.  in  built,  according  to  some  writers,  by  Uz,  the  son 
length,  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth ;  it  is  6  m.  in  of  Aram ;  it  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  his- 
drramference,  and  has  a  double  brick  wall  on  8  tory  of  Abraham.    It  was  the  residence  of  the 
sides,  and  on  the  4th  a  small  square  dtadel  flank-  kings  of  Syria  during  8  centuries,  and  has  ex- 
ed  with  towers.    On  the  whole,  it  is  regular  and  perienced  many  and  great  changes  in  every 
deanly  for  an  oriental  city ;  its  streets  are  long  period  of  its  history.    Hadad,  who  is  called  by 
and  narro^  and  tolerably  paved  with  basalt ;  Josephus  the  first  of  its  kings,  was  conquered 
and  its  redaences,  though  mean  and  unattract-  by  David,  king  of  Israel,  but  its  subiection  was 
ive  externally,  are  many  of  them  full  of  masnifi-  of  short  duration.    In  the  reign  of  Ahaz  it  was 
oenoe  and  luxury  within.    The  market  places  taken  by  Tiglath-pileser,  who  slew  its  last  king 
Are  well  constructed,  and  adorned  with  marble  Eezin,  and  added  its  provinces  to  the  Assyrian 
colonnades.    The  bazaars  are  numerous,  larger  empire.    It  subsequently  came  under  the  rul^ 
than  those  of  Aleppo,  and  more  airy  and  better  of  jBabylonia  and  Perda.    After  the  battle  of 
Tighted  than  those  of  (3airo  and  Ck>nstantinople.  Issus  (888  B.  C.)  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Alex-> 
Each  class  of  merohants  and  artisans  has  its  own  ander  the  Ck*eat,  and  soon  after  became  a  part 
bazaar,  some  of  them  being  very  extensive,  as  of  the  dominions  of  the  Sdeuddsa.    Pompey  at^ 
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tacbed  it  to  the  Ronuiii  empire.  Its  connection  oome  cause  the  name  of  this  ancient  citj  to  be 
with  the  life  and  career  of  St  Paul  is  well  known  linked  with  the  most  perfect  productions  in  steel. 
(Acts  ix. ;  2  Oor.  zL  82).  Many  Jews  had  The  articles  were  particaltfly  distinguished  for 
settled  in  Damascus  after  its  conquest  by  Alex-  their  keen  edge,  which  seemed  alike  adapted 
ander ;  and  Ohristianity  being  early  preached  for  seyering  the  beayy  iron  spears  opposed  to 
here,  it  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  Under  them,  or  cutting  as  by  a  flash  of  fire  tne  most 
the  emperors,  Damascus  was  one  of  the  prin-  delicate  gossamer  fabric  fioating  in  llie  lur  and 
cipal  Roman  arsenals  in  Asia,  and  is  denomi-  offering  no  opposing  weight  to  the  instrument, 
nated  by  Julian,  in  one  of  his  letters,  as  *^the  Their  polished  surfaces  were  covered  with  del- 
eye  of  the  whole  East.*'  The  Saracens  took  it  icate  lines  iu>pearing  as  black,  white,  and  silvery 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Mohammed,  and  after-  veins,  paralld  to  each  other  or  interlaced  and 
ward  made  it  the  seat  of  the  caliphate,  and  the  arranged  in  bundles  of  fibres,  which  cross  each 
capital  of  the  Mohammedan  world.  The  Cm-  other  at  various  angles^  or  in  knots  and  bunch- 
mylades  reigned  at  Damascus  for  more  than  90  es.  Constructed  without  doubt  by  some  ex- 
years.  On  their  fiijl  the  Abbassides,  their  sue-  oeedingly  simple  method,  the  highest  sk^  xsi 
oessors,  made  Bagdad  their  capital.  When  the  modem  science  was  long  taxed  in  vain  to  imitate 
fiunily  of  the  Fatimites  obtained  the  supremacy,  this  variegated  or  watmd  appearance,  and  the 
Damascus  fell  under  the  sway  of  these  ilgyptian  rare  oualities  associated  witn  it.  Methods  of 
caliphs ;  but  it  was  wrested  firom  them  by  the  sreat  ingenuity  and  complexity  were  contrived, 
Se^ook  Turks,  under  whom  it  was  in  vun  be-  by  whUm  some  very  good  imitations  were  made ; 
sieged  by  Loms  YII.  of  IVance  and  Oonrad  III.  but  it  was  not  tQl  after  the  investigations  of  M. 
of  Germany,  in  1148.  Just  at  the  beginning  Br6ant  and  of  the  Russian  general  Anossoff,  aa 
of  the  16Ui  centuiy  it  was  taken  by  Tamer-  account  of  which  was  publisned  in  the  ^Rusnan 
lane,  after  a  protracted  reastanoe,  which  so  Mining  Annual*'  a  few  years  ago,  that  the  sub- 
enraged  the  conqueror  that  he  put  itsinhabi-  Ject  was  fidly  comprehended.  Karsten  remarks 
tants  to  the  sword  without  mercy.  The  Mame-  that  the  true  Damascus  (leaving  ande  the  false, 
lukes  repaired  it,  when  they  gained  possession  of  which  is  merely  engraving  upon  a  coating  of 
Syria ;  but  the  Turks,  under  &Um  I.,  took  it  fh>m  some  substance  laid  upon  tiie  steel)  is  a  certain 
them  in  1516.  It  thus  became  part  of  the  Turk-  proof  of  a  want  of  homogeneonsness  in  tho 
ish  empire.  In  1882,  Ibrahim  Pasha  took  it,  metal.  All  steel,  even  after  melting,  and  mal- 
and  added  it  to  the  pashalio  of  Ej^pt ;  but  in  leable  iron  also,  shows  this  texture,  if  polished, 
1840  it  was  restored  to  Turkey.-^amascns  is  plunged  in  acid,  and  examined  with  a  micro- 
the  name  also  of  a  pashalic  extending  from  the  scope ;  and  the  softer  the  metal  the  more  dedd- 
Jordan  valley,  the  Lebanon  range,  and  the  river  ed  this  is.  The  Damascus  appearance  may  be 
Orontes  on  the  E.,  to  the  Euphrates  on  the  W.,  given  to  iron  by  welding  together  bars  of 
and  from  Hamah  on  the  N.  to  Petra  on  the  S.  different  degrees  of  hardness,  drawing  them 
It  embraces  the  most  of  Palestine,  a  part  of  down,  and  repeating  the  process  sevenu  times, 
the  country  of  the  Druses,  and  a  part  of  the  Karsten  suggests  that  by  the  use  of  bars  of 
Syrian  desert  The  pasha  resides  in  Damascus,  pood  steel  Uie  best  oriental  blades  may  have 
which  is  the  real  capital  of  Syria.  He  is  the  Been  fashioned  in  this  way.  Such  was  the 
head  of  the  civil  and  military  government,  and  ^^  torsion"  process  of  Olonet  and  Hatchette, 
the  protector  of  the  caravans  which  annually  the  bars  bemg  well  twisted  between  each  weld- 
proceed  from  Damascus  to  Mecca.  There  is  ing.  The  "mosaic"  process,  also  practised  by 
little  agriculture  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  them,  differed  from  the  other  by  cutting  the  bar 

Erincipal  city,  but  the  district  is  noted  for  its  into  short  lengths  and  fagoting  these  pieces, 
orses,  mule^  camels,  Arabian  sheep,  and  bees,  the  cut  surfkces  always  being  placed  so  as  to  face 
The  population  is  estimated  from  1,000,000  to  outward.  Blades  of  great  excellence  were  thus 
1,500,000,  consisting  chiefiy  of  Osmans,  Arabi-  produced,  but  still  inferior  to  the  genuine  Da- 
ans,  Turkomans,  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Jews,  mascus.  Professor  Faraday  in  1819  detected 
The  commencement  of  a  macadamized  road,  70  aluminum  in  wootz  by  two  analyses,  and  was 
m.  long,  between  Damascus  and  Beyroot,  was  inclined  to  refer  the  peculiarities  of  the  steel  to 
oelebrat^  Jan.  8, 1859.  this  alloy;  but  Karsten  failed  to  find  anv  ap- 
DAMASOUS  l^LADES.  These  famous  wea-  preciable  quantity  of  this  metal,  and  other  chem- 
pons,  thoush  in  use  among  nations  little  skilled  {sts  have  sought  in  vain  for  this  or  anv  other 
m  the  metailuigic  arts,  long  before  the  Ohristian  ingredient,  to  which  its  excellence  could  po»- 
era,  and  made  fluniliar  to  the  European  nations  sibly  be  attributed.  Eisner  entertained  the 
from  the  time  of  the  crusades,  have,  until  a  very  opinion,  which  is  generally  received  at  fiheffidd, 
recent  period,  defied  all  attempts  to  imitate  them,  that  it  is  the  remelting  and  working  over  of 
and  to  reproduce  their  remarkable  qualities.  It  the  steel  that  imparts  to  it  such  valuable  prop- 
appears  that  the  Indian  wootz  was  in  those  an-  erties.  M.  Bryant  appears  to  have  been  the 
cient  times  carried  from  the  region  of  Grolconda  first  to  suspect  the  real  nature  of  the  Indian 
in  Hindostan  (where,  as  well  as  in  Persia,  it  still  process.  By  producing  the  steel  with  a  eon- 
continues  to  be  manufi&ctured  by  the  original  siderable  excess  of  carbon,  and  by  a  suitable 
rude  process),  and  being  delivered  at  Damascus  method  of  cooUng,  he  found  that  two  distinct 
was  there  converted  into  swords,  sabres,  and  compounds  of  the  metal  with  carbon  were 
scymitars,  the  qualities  of  which  wUl  for  ages  to  formed,  one  of  which  may  be  steel,  and  the 
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other  of  a  quality  approaching  oast  iron.  Left  to  be  gathered  from  no  other  aonrce.  The  infor- 
cool  filowly,  theee  tend  to  separate  from  their  mation  he  acquired  upon  the  subject  led  to  the 
confused  mixtore,  and  to  crystallize,  each  quality  establishment  of  works  at  Zlatoosk  in  the 
by  itself;  the  slower  the  cooling  the  more  com-  Ural  mountains,  where  the  manufacture  of  Da- 
plete  is  this  separation,  and  the  coarser  the  mascus  steel  is  carried  on  by  a  process  of  his 
iMmds  of  stripes  or  lines  in  the  hammered  steel,  own  invention.  The  quality  of  the  steel  he  found 
!nie  steel  was  prepared  by  M.  Bryant  by  melt-  to  be  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  the  lines 
ing  soft  iron  with  ^  its  weight  of  lampblack ;  a  upon  the  surface,  by  the  color  of  the  ground, 
much  more  ready  way  of  making  steel  than  and  by  that  of  l^e  light  reflected  from  its  face. 
hy  the  cementation  process^  but  manufacturers  The  scoria  detached  from  the  metal  in  forging 
have  been  slow  to  adopt  and  improve  upon  it.  receive  from  it  the  impression  of  its  lines,  and 
With  this  he  made  excellent  blades,  and  also  when  examined  by  the  aid  of  a  microscope, 
from  filings  of  gray  cast  iron  mixed  with  an  they  serve  better  to  denote  its  character  Uian 
equal  quantity  of  the  same  oxidized,  the  mate-  the  metal  itself ;  but  much  experience  is  re- 
rials  being  oarefuUy  stirred  during  thor  fu-  quired  to  distinguish  correctly  the  eflfects  of  the 
sion.  The  more  oxidized  the  iron  the  better  the  great  variety  of  lines.  Straight  lines  nearly  par- 
effect,  a  large  proportion  of  carbon  causing  the  allel  indicate  a  b^  quality  of  steeL  As  they 
steel  to  work  oadly  under  the  hammer.  Gen.  shorten  and  curve,  the  quality  improves.  It  is 
Anoasof^  however,  who  repeated  these  experi-  still  better  when  the  short  lines  are  broken  up, 
ments,  was  not  satisfied  with  the  results,  the  and  the  spaces  between  them  are  dotted  over 
steel  i^pearing  to  him  to  have  neither  the  true  with  isolated  points,  particularly  if  tibey  becoma 
lines  of  the  Damascus  nor  its  excellent  quali-  like  the  meshes  of  a  net,  and  are  connected  to- 
ties.  The  Indian  method  of  carbonizing  the  geUier  by  serpentine  lines  running  in  different 
iron,  which  they  obtain  direct  from  the  ore,  directions.  The  most  perfect  quality  of  steel 
gett^  only  about  15  per  cent,  of  metal  from  is  indicated  by  the  threads  or  lines  forming 
ihemagoeUc  oxide  they  emplojr,  is  to  place  it  ia  little  points  or  knots,  and  being  arranged  in 
cmcibles  made  of  clay,  intermixed  with  straw,  sroups  of  the  same  pattern  over  the  whole  sur- 
adding  about  10  per  cent,  of  dry  wood  in  small  uce  of  the  steeL  Figures  coarsely  and  strongly 
bits,  and  cover  it  in  the  crucible  with  2  or  8  marked  are  much  to  be  preferred  to  fine  deline- 
green  leaves;  only  a  little  more  than  a  pound  of  ations.  The  scorisa  also  indicate  the  depth  of 
iron  is  the  charge  of  each  crucible.  They  exer-  the  color  of  the  steel ;  those  of  deep  color  and 
oiae  a  choice  in  the  wood  and  leaves,  selecting  vitreous  are  the  best.  When  the  cooled  suAce 
of  ^e  former  the  eama  (nurieulata^  and  of  the  of  the  melted  steel  in  the  crucible  is  not  unuBnn 
latt^  the  a§elepia$  gigcmtea  or  the  eowookv^  and  displays  no  colored  reflections,  the  quality 
hu  lattrifolnts.  The  crucibles  are  then  closely  is  bad.  The  more  brilliant  the  lustre  and  the 
covered  with  moistened  clay,  rammed  to  ex-  more  decided  the  reflection,  the  better  it  is^  es- 
chide  the  air,  and  are  placed,  20  or  more  of  pecially  if  this  has  a  golden  yellow  tint  It 
them  together,  in  a  small  blast  furnace,  and,  may  also  have  a  bluish  or  reddish  color.  The 
with  charcoal  for  fbeU  are  kept  at  as  high  a  peculiarities  of  the  lines — ^whether  these  are 
temperature  as  possible  tor  about  2i  hours.  On  properly  coarse,  or  whether  they  are  too  fine- 
removing  them  from  the  fire  and  cooling,  they  appear  to  Gen.  Anossoff  to  depend  upon  the  pro- 
are  lMN>ken,  and  the  steel  obtained  in  the  form  portion  of  carbon  and  the  intimacy  of  its  com- 
of  a  melted  lump.  If  this  is  covered  upon  the  bination  with  the  iron.  The  color  of  the  water- 
smfsce  with  irregular  protuberances,  the  quality  ed  lines  and  that  of  the  ground  depend  upon  the 
is  bad ;  but  if  t£e  Wface  is  smoodi,  and  cov-  purity  of  the  iron  and  the  carbon ;  a  ground  oi 
ered  with  stnsa  radiating  from  the  centre,  the  deep  shade  and  brilliant  lustre  with  undulations 
operation  has  succeeded,  and  the  steel  is  of  ex-  of  white  indicates  purity  of  materials.  The  re- 
cellent  quality.  Four  or  five  of  these  lumps  are  flection  which  the  surface  of  the  steely  gives  is 
commonly  rejected.  The  best  are  remelteo,  and  t^e  best  indication  of  the  condition  in  which 
then,  on  account  of  their  brittleness,  they  are  tiie  carbon  exists  in  it.  In  the  yellow-colored 
exposed  to  a  red  heat  for  some  hours  in  a  small  only  is  the  combination  of  carbon  and  iron  corn- 
wind  furnace,  bv  which  a  portion  of  the  carbon  plete.  When  the  reflection  is  red,  the  carbon  is 
is  removedj  and  the  steel  is  softened,  so  that  it  mixed  with  some  strange  substance ;  and  when 
can  be  easily  drawn  out  under  the  hammer,  there  is  no  reflection,  the  carbon  is  apparently 
This  Indian  steel,  according  to  the  opinion  of  unaltered  from  its  original  condition,  and  the 
Mr.  StodarL  is  far  superior  for  cutlery  to  the  steel,  if  largely  charged  with  it,  is  brittle.  By 
best  English  cast  sted.  One  of  the  best  sam-  4  methods,  Anossoff  succeeded  in  producing 
pies  selected  by  Gen.  Anosso£^  and  analyzed  by  steel  of  the  Damascus  qualities ;  onl^  one,  how- 
JL  IlimofE^  gave  the  following  result :  iron,  08 ;  ever,  appears  to  be  of  practical  importance, 
carbon,  1.181 ;  sulphur,  0.014;  silicium,  0.5 ;  One,  which  was  melting  tne  ore  with  graphite, 
almninum,  0.066;  copper,  0.8;  silver,  traces,  requires  ore  ofgreat  purity  and  a  large  consnmp- 
The  reeearohes  of  Gen.  Anossoff  were  made  with  tion  of  fuel,  and  is  not  uniform  in  its  results.  It 
great  minuteness  of  detail,  and  their  results  is  supposed  from  its  simplicity  to  have  been  the 
present  many  curious  and  interesting  particu-  ancient  method  of  proaucing  this  steel.  The 
lars,  which  are  highly  instructive  as  to  the  na-  best  method  was  melting  the  iron  in  crucibles 
ture  of  this  and  other  qualities  of  steel,  and  can  with  graphite.  A  charge  of  11  lbs.  of  iron,  or  a 
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fBDUiller  one  for  a  yery  hard  Bteel,  is  intixxLuced  are  difttingniflhed  by  the  different  colors  the 

into  the  crucible  with  i^  as  much  graphite,  and  metal  assomes.    These  are  the  yellov,  violet, 

^  part  of  scales  of  iron,  together  with  a  certain  bine,  and  green.    The  hardest  temper  is  given 

quantity  of  some  flax,  as  dolomite.    This  beiog  at  the  straw-vellow,  the  greatest  elasticity  at 

a  very  fiisible  flnz,  only  about  ^i^  part  is  em*  the  bine;  at  tne  green  the  metal  be^na  to  lose 

ployed.    Being  well  covered,  the  cmcible  is  its  elasdcity.    This  is  the  temper  for  scythes; 

Elacedinthe£e,andtheblasti9patoD.    InS^^  the  violet  for  chisels.   The  very  hard  DamascDs 
ours  the  surface  is  covered  witn  a  thin  layer  is  tempered  in  grease ; '  all  sword  blades  and 
of  scorin,  on  which  floats  the  excess  of  graphite ;  arms  in  boiling  ^ase.    They  cool  more  qnick- 
one-fonrth  of  it  has  disappeared.    The  metal  ly  in  this  than  m  cold  grease,  as  the  former 
has  acquired  a  weak  display  of  longitudinal  moves  more  freely  around  the  object  plunged 
lines,  a  dear  ground,  and,  if  the  graphite  is  into  it    The  temper  is  first  girem  to  the  whole 
good,  a  certain  degree  of  reflection,    oy  contin-  instrument  heated  to  redness,  plunged  into  hot 
ning  the  fusion  for  4  hours  the  loss  of  graph-  grease,  and  left  to  cool.    It  is  then  taken  out, 
ite  is  I,  and  the  lines  are  undulating.    In  4|  wiped  dean,  and  rubbed  on  one  mde  with  a 
hours  1^  the  graphite  is  taken  up,  and  the  lines  whetstone,  the  better  to  judge  oi  the  pro- 
attain  a  medium  deg^^'ee  of  coarseness.    The  per  temperature  for  reheating.    A  sabre  blade 
crucible  generally  b^ns  to  fail  at  this  point,  is  brought  at  the  point  to  a  blue  heat,  in 
but  if  it  should  retain  its  shape  for  6  hours,  f  the  middle  to  violet,  along  the  edge  to  yel- 
of  the  graphite  will  have  disappeared,  the  lines  low,  and  near  the  handle  to  green;  When  tern- 
will  be  reticulated  and  of  meoium  coarBeiies&  pered  it  is  dressed  with  the  hammer,  sharpened, 
and  the  scoii»  amount  to  nearly  ^  a  pound  and  plunged  while  hot  into  cold  water.    Great- 
in  weight.    By  continuing;  when  possible,  the  er  elasticihr  is  given  to  the  whole  blade  by 
fusion  for  anoUier  half  hour,  the  gn^hite  will  biin^g  a  larger  proportion  of  it  to  a  blue  heat, 
nearly  all  disappear,  the  scorin  wifi  amount  to  The  edge  takes  a  harder  temper  by  being  filed 
}  or  f  of  a  pound,  and  the  lines  upon  the  steel  thin.  Kazorsandsomeotherinstrumentearetem- 
will  become  more  or  lees  decided,  reticulat-  pered  in  water ;  scythes  need  only  to  be  swung 
ed,  and  sometimes  zigzag.    The  following  are  in  the  air.  The  processes  of  grinding,  whetting, 
given  as  requisites  for  the  best  steel :  charcoal  and  polishing  are  liable  to  remove  the  temper, 
of  the  deanest  sort,  as  pine;  a  famace  con-  particularly  with  very  thin  blades.  After  grmd- 
structed  of  the  most  refractory  materials ;  the  mg  tbey  frequently  require  to  be  heatea  to  a 
befli  quality  of  crudbles;  iron  also  the  best,  blue  color  and  plunged  into  water;  this  is  the 
ve^  malleable  and  ductile ;  pure  native  graph-  process  called  olueing  of  sted.    The  grinding 
ite,  or  that  obtained  by  breaking  up  the  best  tends  to  bring  the  metal  in  places  to  a  sreen 
crudbles ;  flux  of  ddomite,  or  calcined  quartz ;  heat,  when  it  loses  its  dastidty  in  these  places. 
a  hi^h  temperature ;  furion  as  long  continued  as  This  happens  even  if  the  stone  is  wet^  provided 
possible.    The  blast  of  the  furnace  is  kept  on  the  blade  be  pressed  hard  upon  it.    This  ac- 
tin  the  friel  is  entirely  consumed;  ana  the  counts  for  the  difference  in  razors  made  of 
cmcible  is  not  removed  until  it  is  cold,  or  at  the  same  steel.    Rather  than  risk  imuring  the 
least  black.    The  cover  is  then  taken  ofl^  the  temper,  it  is  better  not  to  give  a  high  polish  to 
graphite  removed,  the  scoriss  are  broken,  and  the  blades  and  edges  of  instruments ;  those  of 
the  lump  of  steel  is  extracted.     When  cold,  Damascus  steel  do  not  need  it,  for  after  the  lines 
this  presents  a  sur&ce  of  uniform  appearance ;  are  brought  out  bv  the  application  of  acids,  pol- 
or  there  may  be  a  depression  in  the  centre  if  ishing  beyond  a  dight  rubbing  with  fine  emery 
the  sted  is  very  hard  and  shows  no  reflection;  and  oil  is  no  improvement.    This  last  process 
or  if  sted  of  this  quality  exhibits  no  outward  of  brinffinff  out  the  watered  appea^noe  is  ao- 
depression,  a  cavity  may  be  looked  for  in  the  complished  by  the  use  of  a  diluted  acid,  which 
interior  of  the  lump,  which  is  tlie  effect  of  too  acts  more  upon  the  ground  than  upon  Qie  lines, 
rapid  cooling,  and  indicates  a  very  inferior  qual-  All  adds  are  not  equally  suitable  for  this  par- 
ity.   The  lump,  which  weighs  about  11  lbs.,  is  pose.    Nitric  add  acts  not  ozdy  upon  the  iron, 
drawn  out  under  the  hammer  with  8  to  9  heats ;  but  also  upon  the  carbon,  and  moreover  injures 
it  is  then  separated  into  8  pieces,  each  of  which  the  lustre.    Sulphuric  acid,  having  no  effect  upon 
is  forged  anew.    Particular  care  is  required  in  the  carbon  nor  the  reflection  of  the  surface,  is 
reheatinff  to  give  the  proper  temperature.    At  much  to  be  preferred,  especially  when  it  is  ns^ 
a  white  neat  the  steel  if  nard  will  crumble ;  if  in  the  state  of  a  sulphate ;  and  a  sulphate  of  iron 
tender,  it  loses  the  watered  lines.  The  best  sted  which  contains  a  certdn  quantity  of  sulphate  of 
may  be  drawn  out  cold  without  cracking,  and  dumina  is  found  to  produce  the  best  effects. 
may  even  become  red  hot  by  hammering.    In  The  blade,  thoroughly  cleaned,  is  wadied  with 
working  the  bars  into  other  shapes^  they  ought  the  solution  by  pouring  it  over  the  surface,  and 
not  to  be  heated  beyond  a  clear  red,  and  the  when  the  lines  are  developed  it  is  repeatedly 
last  heat  should  not  exceed  a  cherry  red.    It  is  washed  with  soap  and  water,  and  wiped  dry 
well,  as  the  lower  part  of  the  lump  is  dways  with  a  cloth,  care  being  taken  not  to  wet  any 
better  marked  than  the* upper,  to  keep  the  two  portion  after  it  has  been  once  dried.    Some  ve- 
origind  sides  distinguishea  from  each  other,  getable  acids,  as  lemon  juice  or  vinegar,  answer 
that  the  cutting  edge  may  be  formed  out  of  the  very  wdl  in  place  of  the  solution  of  sulphate 
lower.    In  tempering  sted,  the  different  heats  of  iron.    The  last  operation  is  to  rub  the  sur- 
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face  over  with  pare  olive  oil  and  again  wipe  it  aaks  mannfkctared  at  Dnnfennllne  In  Scotland, 

dry. — ^The  total  expense  of  the  production  of  and  atloBbarnand  Ardojnein  Ireland,  arensea 

blades  by  these  processes  is  estimated  at  Zla-  chiefly  for  table  doths  and  napkins.    Diaper  is  a 

toosk  to  be  about  $1 10  per  lb.    Thev  prove  to  variety  of  damask,  differing  from  it  by  the  warp 

be  of  amilar  properties  to  those  of  the  famous  and  the  woof  crossing  each  other  at  intervals  of 

oriental  blades,  the  accounts  of  which  have  not  6  threads. 

been  so  much  exaggerated  as  is  generally  sup-  D  AM  A  SKEENPfG,  the  art  of  ornamenting 
posed.  Gen.  Anossoffhas  himself;  with  a  blade  iron  or  steel  by  inlaying  with  gold,  silver,  or 
of  reticulated  lines  in  broad  stripes  and  showing  some  other  metal.  It  is  used  chiefly  for  adorn- 
a  bright  gilded  reflection,  cut  through  a  gauze  ing  sword  blades,  guards,  and  locks  of  pistols, 
handkerchief  in  the  air,  a  feat  which  cannot  be  The  most  beautiful  metnod  of  damaskeening 
accomplished  with  the  best  English  steeL  Bones  consists  in  cutting  the  metal  deep  with  a  graver, 
and  nails  may  be  deft  without  injury  to  blades  and  filling  the  groove  with  thick  wire  of  gold 
tempered  for  such  use,  and  other  steel  tempered  or  silver.  In  this  way  the  wire  adheres  very 
to  the  same  point  may  be  nicked  by  them  with-  strongly.  The  more  conunon  process  is  super- 
oat  causing  a  gap.  Their  elasticity  is  so  great,  ficial  only.  For  this,  the  metiu  is  heated  to  a 
that  one  may  put  his  foot  upon  the  end  of  the  blue  color ;  it  is  then  hatched  with  a  knife,  and 
blade  and  bend  it  to  a  right  angle,  when  it  wiU  the  figure  desired  is  drawn  with  a  fine  brass 
fly  back  periectly  unchanged.  Baasors  are  said  bodkin  upon  the  hatching.  This  done,  a  gold 
to  do  at  least  twice  as  much  service  as  those  wire  is  conducted  accordmg  to  the  pattern  de- 
made  of  the  best  English  steel.  Artides  re-  signed,  and  sunk  carefully  into  the  metal  with  a 
quiring  great  sharpness  and  strength  should  be  copper  tooL  Of  late  a  method  is  in  practice  of 
made  of  the  harder  qualitv  of  Damascus,  that  eating  out  a  cavity  for  the  precious  metal  by 
whidi  displays  the  tines  before  the  treatment  means  of  add.  The  art  was  carried  to  great 
-with  adds;  those  requiring  great  elasticity  periection  in  Damascus,  in  Syria,  whence  its 
should  be  made  of  the  softer  quatity,  which  is  name.  It  is  of  ireat  antiquity,  its  invention 
prepared  with  a  smaller  proportion  of  graph-  being  attributed  by  Herodotus  to  Glaucus  of 
lie.  Atkinson  in  his  late  work  on  Siberia  states  Chios,  400  B.  0. 

that  Gen.  Anossoff  died  in  1851,  and  that  his  DAMAUN,  or  Daman,  a  seaport  on  the  coast 

saecessor  at  the  works  had  failed  to  produce  of  N.Ooncan,  belonging  to  the  Portuguese;  pop. 

the  remarkable  blades  for  which  the  establish-  about  6,000.    It  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 

ment  had  become  celebrated.     The  wonderful  Damaun  riv^,  on  the  gulf  of  Gambay,  100  m.  N. 

quality  of  the  arms  previously  made  there  is  from  Bombay ;  lat.  20^  24'  N.,  long.  72^  53'  E. 

particularly  noticed  by  Oapt  James  Abbott^  It  has  a  fine  appearance  from  the  sea ;  its  houses 

in  his  *'  Journey  firom  Heraut  to  St.  Peters-  are  whitened,  and  it  contains  several  churches 

bar|^.'^   The  observations  of  M.  Anossoff  upon  and  convents,  but  the  streets  are  narrow  and 

the  mtroduction  of  other  metals  to  alloy  the  steel  dirty.    It  is  fortified  by  a  rampart  and  a  castle. 

are  very  minute,  but  they  are  all  un&vorable  The  river  has  a  bar  at  its  mouth,  with  18  feet  of 

to  any  mixtures  with  the  iron  and  carbon.—  water  at  hi^h  tide.    It  is  a  good  i>ort  of  refuge 

These  researches  are  particularly  interesting,  and  of  repairs  for  small  vessels.    Ship-building 

from  their  bearing  upon  the  new  process  of  pro-  is  carried  on  to  some  extent,  but  commerce  is 

dacing  cast  steel,  introduced  into  successful  op*  defining.    The  Portuguese  sacked  and  burned 

eration  in  this  country,  by  melting  malleable  tiie  town  in  1681,  and  in  1558  took  formal  pos- 

iron  in  crucibles  with  carbonaceous  fluxeSi  thus  session  of  it.    The  territory  which  they  hold 

avoiding  the  tedious  and  expeuuve  process  of  here  is  10  m.  long  and  5  m.  broad, 

cementation.    For  this  operation  see  Stbxl.  DAMAUN,  Damak,  or  The  Bobdbb,  a  district 

DAMASK,  a  fabric  onginally  manufaotured  of  the  Pni\jaub,  formerly  included  in  Runjeet 

at  Damascus,  whence  its  name.    It  was  made  Singh^s  kingdom  of  Lahore,  between  lat.  28  40' 

of  silk,  and  was  distinguished  by  its  omamen-  and  dd"*  20'  K,  long.  69"^  80'  and  71^  20'  E. ; 

tal  woven  figures  of  fruits,  flowers,  animak,  length  800  m. ;  average  breadth  60  m.  It  lies  be- 

and  landscapes.     It  is  still  distinguished  bv  tween  the  Indus  and  the  Suliman  mountains, 

these  ornaments,  and  bv  the  mode  in  whi(A  and  extends  firom  the  borders  of  Sinde  N.  to  the 

ihey  are  introduced  in  the  process  of  weaving,  Kala  or  S^t  range.    The  irrigated  portions  are 

though  the  material  of  modern  damask  is  often  highly  fertile,  but  other  parts  of  the  country 

linen,  sometimes  indeed  woollen,  or  even  cot-  consist  of  burning,  sterile  plains,  sandy  deserts, 

ton,  or  a  mixture  of  linen  and  cotton.    The  or  Jungles  infested  by  wild  beasts.    The  heat  in 

cotton  fabric,  from  its  want  of  durability  and  summer  is  intense,  but  ice  often  forms  in  winter, 

beauty,  has  little  to  recommend  it  for  this  man-  The  ix^bitants  are  mostly  Juts  and  Beloochees, 

nfisusture,  particularly  as  it  is  only  by  great  care  dark-complexioned,  ill-formed,  and  quarrelsome, 

and  frequent  bleaching  that  it  can  be  made  to  DAMBOOL,  or  Dambolo,  a  village  in  the  isl- 

retain  its  whiteness.  Its  peculiar  texture  is  that  and  of  Ceylon,  with  an  immense  rock  about  a 

called  tweeling  or  twilling,  in  which  the  warp  mile  distant,  rising  550  feet  above  the  plain,  and 

and  the  woof  cross  each  other,  not  alternately,  called  DambooUagalla.    On  its  S.  side,  100  feet 

but  at  Intervals  of  several  threads.    These  in-  from  the  summit,  are  5  very  remarkable  caves, 

tervals  being  at  every  8  threads  in  damask,  the  in  which  the  Ceylonese  monarch  Walogambahu 

etaS  is  call^  an  8-leaf  twilL    The  linen  oam-  concealed  himself  during  an  invasion  of  the  Mai- 
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ahuxBf  100  B.  0.    In  gratitude  for  the  protection  ohnrcb  affiiirs,  and  a  work  on  the  abases  of  the 

thus  afforded,  he  omered  the  caves  to  be  en-  clergy. 

larged,  and  converted  them  into  Buddhist  tern-  DAIHENS,  Bobsbt  FsANgois,  execnted  in 
pies.  Images  of  the  god  were  placed  thercL  Paris,  March  28^  1757,  for  his  attempt  on  the 
priests  appointed  to  conduct  the  worship,  and  life  of  Louis  XY .  He  was  bom  near  Arras,  in 
the  revenues  of  cerUdn  lands  set  apart  for  their  1714,  and  his  character  was  of  the  worst  de- 
support;  and  the  service  is  still  kept  up.  In  one  scription.  While  a  child  he  was  called  Bobert 
of  the  caves  is  a  colossal  statue  of  Buddha  hewn  U  viable  on  account  of  his  wickedness.  He 
out  of  the  rock ;  a  Ions  inscription  found  in  enrolled  as  a  soldier,  but  deserted ;  afterward 
another  is  interesting  for  the  information  it  robbed  one  of  his  em^overs,  and  fled  to  Belgium, 
conveys  concerning  the  government  of  Oeylon  DAMDSTTA(Arab.  bamiat,  ana  Tamiathu\ 
during  the  12th  century.  a  town  of  lower  Egypt,  on  the  rig^it  bank 

DAMER,  Anne  Sbtmoub,  an  English  sculptor,  of  the  E.  branch  of  the  Nile,  6  m.  from  its 

only  child  of  Field  Marshal  Conway,  born  in  mouth, and  100  m.  N.  N.  E.  fh>m  Cairo;  pop. 

1748,  died  May  28, 1808.    She  imbibed  an  early  about  28,000,  a  few  of  whom  are  Greeks  and 

love  for  literature,  and  was  celebrated  for  her  Syrians,  and  the  rest  E^ptians.    Its  general 

accomplishments.    A  casual  conversation  with  api)earance  is  that  of  a  straggling  couection 

Hume  turned  her  attention  to  sculpture,  and  she  of  poorly  built  houses,  relieved  by  magnificent 

took  lessons  from  Oeracchi  and  Bacon,  and  went  mosques^  bazaan,  and  marble  baths,  with  a  few 

to  Italy  to  prosecute  the  art    She  was  also  an  brick  dwellings  of  a  better  sort  on  terraces  near 

excellent  amateur  actress.    The  productions  of  the  river.    It  has  a  military  school  for  400  in- 

her  chisel  are  numerous  and  admired.    Amonff  flmtry  officers,  a  cotton-spinning  factory,  a  lam 

them  are  a  bust  of  Nelson  in  the  Guildhall,  2  rice  mOl,  and  a  good  coasting  and  interior  trade 

colossal  heads  on  Henley  bridge,  and  a  statue  in  dried  and  salted  fish  from  Lake  Menaleh, 

of  George  IH.  rice,  coflSae,  beans,  dates,  flax,  linen,  Ac  It  was 

DAIlERGIJ,  a  firontier  province  of  Bomoo,  once  fiimous  for  the  manufacture  of  leather  and 

in  Central  Africa.    The  capital,  Olaloal,  lies  in  striped  doth,  and  the  name  of  dimilr  given  to 

about  lat  14^  80'  K     There  are  said  to  be  200  the  latter  in  Europe  is  supposed  to  be  derived 

or  800  towns  and  villages  In  the  country.    It  is  ftam  it    Its  foreign  oommerce  was  fonneriy 

very  productive,  and  the  granary  of  Air,  and  large,  but  is  now  merged  in  that  of  Alexandria, 

chiefly  inhabited  by  slaves  of  the  Eelowis  under  Its  harbor  is  bad,  and  is  inaccessible  by  large 

the  rule  of  the  Tuariks.  vessels  owing  to  a  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile. 

DAMEROW,  HsiNBiCH  Pmupp  AiiorsT,  a  The  ancient  town  of  Damietta  stood  about  5  m. 

German  psychologist^  and  superintendent  of  the  nearer  the  sea  than  the  present     Und«  the 

insane  asylum  at  Halle,  bom  in  Stettin  in  1798,  Saracens  it  rose  to  great  importance,  and  the 

is  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  in  Pmsna  on  crusaders,  looking  upon  it  as  the  bulwark  oi 

idl  subjects  pertaining  to  insanity,  established  Egypt  on  the  M^iterranean  side,  made  it  the 

and  still  edits  the  Journal  Jilr  Fsyehiatrie,  and  object  of  many  attacks.    In  one  of  these  sieges 

has  written  DU  Elemente  der  nd^ten  Zuiu^ft  it  was  captured  by  the  French  king  Lonis  IX. ; 

der  Medeein  (Berlin,  1829) ;  Ueber  die  relative  but  the  victorious  monarch,  having  fallen  soon 

Verbindunff  der  Irren-y  Beil-,  ^^  I^flege-An-  after  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  was  forced  to 

«taZf0n(Leipsic,184O);  hn^Sefeloge^eine  Wahi^  purchase  his  freedom  by  restoring  the  city  to 

einnsstudie  (Halle,  1858).  its  former  ownera.    The  sultan  of  Egypty  about 

DAMIAKI,  Pi£TBo,  an  Italian  prelate,  bom  1261,  in  view  of  the  danger  of  its  exfMDsed  po- 

in  Ravenna  about  988,  died  at  Faenza,  Feb.  22,  sition,  razed  it  to  the  ground,  built  the  present 

1072.    While  young  he  entered  the  monastery  dty,  and  blocked  up  that  mouth  of  the  Nile  by 

of  Font  Avellana,  of  which  he  became  abbot  in  which  it  communicates  with  the  sea. 

1041,  and  in  1057,  greatly  against  his  own  wilL  DAMIRON',  Jran  PmuBBBT,  a  French  eolec- 

was  raised  by  Pope  Stephen  IX.  to  the  rank  of  tic  philosopher,  bom  at  Belleville,  May  10, 1794. 

cardinal-bishop  of  Ostia.    He  persuaded  the  A  pupil  of  the  normal  school,  he  taught  litera- 

simoniacal  Benedict  X.  and  the  antipope  Cada«  ture  and  philosophy  in  provincial  colleges,  and 

lous  to  lay  aside  their  pretensions:  he  viffor-  through  the  influence  of  Victor  Cousin  was 

ously  supported  the  measures  of  wnich  Hiide-  cidled  to  Paris,  where  he  occupied  a  chair  of 

brand  (Gregory  YIL)  was  the  prime  mover,  philosophy  in  8  of  the  principal  colleges,  and 

and  he  was  in  conseonence  persecuted  by  the  was  finally  appointed  professor  of  philosophy 

disorderly  clergy  of  Milan,  to  whom  he  was  in  the  faculty  of  letters.  In  1886  he  was  elected 

sent  as  legate.    In  1062  he  withdrew  to  his  to  the  academy  of  moral  and  political  sciences, 

solitude  at  Font  Avellana,  but  the  next  year  where  he  succeeded  Destutt  de  Tracy.  He  flist 

was  sent  to  France  by  Alexander  II.  to  investi-  published  Buai  eur  Vhietoire  de  la  phUoeophie 

gate  the  charges  of  simony  against  the  French  en  France  au  XIX*  eiiele  (1828);  next  a  O^vr* 


bishop  of  which  city  had  been  excommuni-  15  years  later,  gives  a  synopsis  of  the  philo- 
catcd.  There  are  many  editions  of  his  writings,  sophioal  systems  of  Descartes,  Gassendi,  Spi- 
oomprising  sermons.  Uvea  of  sfdnts^  treatises  on    noza,  Malebranche^  Bossuet,  and  F^nelon,  con- 
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dnding  with  his  own  opinions.    In  1857  ap-  tarn.    Pythias  was  allowed  to  depart,  and  Da> 

peared  his  Mhnoirespauraervird  rhittoiredela  mon  gave  himself  np  as  his  sahstitute.    Before 

vhHewphie  du  XVIIP  sihU,    He  also  edited  the  time  appointed  for  the  ezeontion,  Pythias 

Jonffinoy'a  Kouteauz  mHangeSy  vni^  tkti  mtriy-  retorned.  and  Dionysius  set  hoth  of  them  free. 

dnotory  notice,  heside  pnbl^ing  a  variety  of  DAMOREAU,  Lausb  Ointhib  ^ontalaitt), 

ndseelkoieoiis  philosophical  memoirs,  inclnding  a  French  vocalist,  horn  in  Paris,  Feb.  6,  1801. 

sketdies  of  Bavle,  Leibnitz,  Clarke,  Helvetius,  Her  parents  were  employed  as  concierges  in  the 

Diderot,  and  others,  conservatory,  and  L«ire  was  not  yet  7  when 

DAMJAKICS,  JIkos,  general  in  the  Hun-  she  became  one  of  the  pupils  of  that  institntion. 
gorian  war  of  1848-'49,  bom  in  the  Military  Her  talent  attracted  the  attention  of  Plantade, 
S^rentier  district  of  Austria  in  1804,  executed  at  one  of  the  professors,  who  admitted  her  into  his 
And,  Oct  6, 1849.  Though  a  Rascian  by  birth,  singing  class,  and  afterward  introduced  her  to 
aodd  serving  in  one  of  the  regiments  of  his  native  Loais  Napoleon's  mother^  Hortense,  who  became 
districtk  he  early  drew  upnon  himself  the  atten-  interested  in  the  little  girL  In  1819  she  made 
tion  of  his  Austrian  superiors  by  manifestations  her  first  appearance  in  Paris  under  the  name 
of  a  liberal  and  national  Hungarian  tendency,  of  Mademoiselle  Ointi ;  but  her  reputation  was 
After  the  outbreak  of  the  Hungarian  war  he  not  established  until  4  years  afterward.  In  1827 
"was  for  this  reason  to  be  sent  to  Italy,  but  he  she  left  the  Paris  opera  and  went  to  Belgium, 
was  retained  by  the  Hungarian  ministry,  and  where  she  married  M.  Damoreau,  an  actor  con- 
subsequently  sent  as  commander  of  the  dd  and  neoted  with  the  theatre  of  Brussels.  One  of 
Mh  battalions  against  his  own  countrymen,  the  her  most  memorable  achievements  was  in  1829, 
Basdans,  in  southern  Hungary.  His  ^gantio  when  she  sang  in  the  first  act  of  the  Matrir 
statnre,  unsurpassed  valor,  and  revolutionary  monio  segreto  together  with  Malibran  and  Son- 
rigor,  soon  made  him  the  mvorite  of  the  army  tag,  without  being  eclipsed  by  either  of  those 
and  nation,  and  the  terror  of  the  hostile  tribes,  artists.  In  1844  she  took  leave  of  the  French 
He  won  the  battles  of  Lagemdorf  (Nov.  9, 1848),  stage,  and  made  a  professional  tour  in  the  Unit- 
of  Alibunar  (Dec.  17),  and  when  recalled  to  join  ed  States ;  after  which  she  became  professor  in 
the  chief  central  army,  the  decisive  battle  of  one  of  the  singing  classes  of  the  conservatory. 
8Eohiok  (March  5,  1849) ;  and  in  the  spring  She  has  published  a  Methode  de  ehaniy  an  AU 
campaign  of  Qdrgei  he  had  the  chief  merit  in  him  de  romances^  and  some  fugitive  pieces. 
tiie  successive  victories  of  Izsaszeg  (April  6),  DAMPE,  Jacob  Jaoobssn,  a  Danish  profee- 
"Waitxen  (10th),  Kagy-Sarl6  (19th),  and  before  sor  of  philosophy,  bom  in  Copenhagen,  Jan.  10, 
Comoni  (26th).  Having  accidentally  hurt  his  1790,  aied  in  1850.  The  liberal  sentiments  of 
1^  he  was  prevented  from  entering  upon  the  his  lectures  on  philosophy  gave  umbrage  to  the 
offfice  of  substitute  minister  of  war,  which  was  government,  and  he  was  detained  in  prison  from 
tendered  him,  as  well  as  from  further  service  1821  to  1841,  when  Ohristianyni.  restored  him 
in  the  field.  Made  commander  of  the  recon-  to  liberty.  He  contributed  many  articles  to 
qaered  fortress  of  Arad,  he  surrendered  4  days  religious  and  political  publications,  and  is  the 
after  GOrgd  (Aug.  17)  to  the  Russians,  who  author  of  a  work  on  Danish  orthography,  of 
soon  delivered  him  up  to  the  Austrians.  He  literary  essays  in  prose  and  verse,  and  of  a 
"was  hanged  after  having  witnessed  the  ezecu-  variety  of  books,  the  chief  olgect  of  which  is  to 
tiOD  of  12  fellow  ofiScers.  show  the  compatibility  of  liberal  institutions 

DAMM,  Lasx  of  (Dammisehe  See  or  Damm-  with  the  spirit  of  the  dhristian  religion. 

9che  See}^  a  lake  in  the  circle  of  Stettin,  province  DAMPIER,  Willlam,  an  English  navigator, 

of  Pomerania,  Prussia.    It  is  formed  by  the  ex-  bom  at  East  Ooker,  Somersetshire,  about  1652 ; 

panston  of  the  Oder,  near  its  mouth,  is  about  the  date  of  his  death  is  unknown.    His  father, 

10  m.  in  length  by  1^  ih  breadth,  and  is  navi-  a  farmer,  destined  him  for  commercial  pursuits, 

gable  in  its  whole  extent    It  recdves  the  wa-  but  having  become  an  orphan  at  an  early  age, 

ten  of  the  Una  and  the  Pl6ne.  the  boy's  guardian  took  him  from  school,  and 

DAMOOLES,  one  of  the  courtiers  of  Dio-  sent  him  to  sea  as  a  common  sailor,  in  which 

nysins  the  Elder,  tyrant  of  Syracuse.   Damodes  capacity"  he  made  voyages  to  Newfoundland 

bad  extolled  the  happiness  of  Dionysius  in  be-  and  the  East  Indies.    War  having  broken  out 

ing  a  rich  and  powerful  king,  and  the  latter,  between  England  and  Holland,  Dampier  enlist- 

wwiing  to  show  him  the  nature  of  that  happi-  ed  on  board  a  ship  of  war,  was  present  in  two 

DesB^  placed  him  one  day  at  a  magnificent  ban-  actions,  fell  sick,  was  invalided  and  sent  home. 

<|Q6t)  with  a  naked  sword  suspended  above  his  On  recovering,  he  undertook  for  6  months  the 

head  by  a  angle  hair.  overseership  of  a  plantotion  in  Jamaica.    Dts- 

DAMON  AND  PTTHIAS.  the  names  of  two  liking  that  obscure  life,  he  made  several  voyages 

celebrated-  Syracusans,  which  are  always  Join-  in  a  Jamaica  coaster.    At  Kingston  he  became 

ed  as  ^ke  types  of  true  and  noble  friendship,  acquainted  with  a  party  of  lumberers  about  to 

They  wve  botii  Pythagoreans.  Pythias,  qr  cor-  sail  for  the  bay  of  Honduras,  to  cut  mahogany, 

reedy  Phintias,  was  condemned  to  death  by  and  readily  agreed  to  join  them.    He  remained 

IMonysius  the  Elder,  but  requested  to  be  tem-  with  them  8  years.    Hetuming  to  London  in 

pmrily  rdeased  in  order  to  arrange  his  affairs,  1678,  he  published  a  description  of  the  bay  of 

promising  to  procure  a  friend  to  take  his  place  Honduras.    In  the  succeeding  year  he  left  Lon- 

and  suffer  his  punishment,  if  he  should  not  re-  don  for  South  America,  with  the  intention  to 
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resume  Imnbering;  bot  at  Jamaica  he  met  with  1701,  they  were  taken  from  the  island  bj  a 

a  party  of  bnccaneers,  who  were  aboat  to  make  passing  ship,  and  carried  to  England,  where  he 

a  descent  on  the  Spanish  main,  and  he  and  his  published  an  aocoont  of  the  expeditipn.    Go^- 

comrades  joined  them.    The  psrty  crossed  the  emment  seems  to  have  been  oissatisfied  with 

isthmus  to  the  Paoiflo.    On  the  Faoifio  ooast^  the  resnlt,  for  it  gave  him  no  further  employ- 

with  th^  small  boats,  they  boarded  and  cap«  ment.    The  rest  of  his  life  is  obscure.    In  1708 

tured  several  ships,  which  they  converted  into  we  find  him  making  an  unsucoessfiil  cruise  as 

cruisers,  and  with  toem  pillaged  the  oitiee  on  the  master  of  a  privateer  belonging  to  a  company 

Peruvian  coast.    An  inunense  amount  of  plan-  of  English  merchants^  and  again  in  the  capacity 

der  fell  into  their  hands,  but  they  quarrelled  so  <^ pilot  toa  privateering  expedition,  under  C^t. 

much  about  its  distribution  that  Dampier  left,  Woods  Rogers,  in  1711.    in  1707  be  published 

and  arrived  in  Virginia  in  1682.   On  Aug.  28,  a  defence  of  his  buccaneering  on  the  Spanish 

1688,  he  set  out  with  a  privateer,  Gapt.  John  main..   He  sIbo  wrote  a  treatise  on  winds  and 

Cook,  for  the  Pacific  ocean,  via  Gape  Horn,  tides.  Dampier's  style  of  relating  his  adventures 

Cook's  expedition  cruised  along  the  coasts  of  is  interesting;  his  descriptions  are  vivid,  and 

Ohili,  Peru,  and  Mexico,  making  depredationa  his  facts  generally  correct.    The  best  edition 

on  the  Spaniards.    In  16iB5  Dampier  Joined  the  of  his  edleoted  voyages  appeared  at  London  in 

command  of  Oapt  Swan  on  the  coast  of  OaU-  1729,  in  4  vols.  8vo. 

fomia,  in  hopes  to  intercept  the  Spanish  Manila       DAN.    I.  One  of  the  boiqb  of  Jacob,    n.  A 

galleon;  but  that  rich  priae  did  not  fiUl  into  tribe  of  Israel,  descendants  of  the  preceding^ 

their  hands,  and  they  set  sail  for  the  PhiUppine  and  the  division  of  Palestine  allottea  to  them, 

islands.    After  many  hardships  they  arrived,  in  The  latter  was  bounded  by  Ephraim,  Beigamiii. 

a  perishing  conditicai,  at  the  isle  of  Guam ;  thenoe  Judah.  and  the  Mediterranean,    in.  A  town  ci 

they  steered  for  Mindanao,  the  crew  being  in  a  Palestine,  on  the  northern  bonndaj^,  called 

state  of  mutiny;  at  this  place  they  set  ashore  Laisfa  before  its  conquest  by  the  Damtes  from 

Gapt.  Swan,  and  tiiose  who  were  iSeivorable  to  the  Phcenidans. 

him.    Dampier  continued  to  cruise  with  the       DAN  RIVER,  a  river  of  Ya.  and  N.  0.    It 

mutineers  in  the  Indian  archipelago,  where  he  takes  its  rise  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge  in 

noted  some  isiaads  hitherto  unknown,  and  in  Patrick  co^  Ya.,  and  fiows  S.  K  into  Surrey  oc, 

the  course  of  the  voyage  touched  at  New  Hol<  N.  G.    It  then  turns  E.,  and  after  a  wiudiog 

land,  or  Australia.    Having  become  disgusted  course  of  200  m.,  during  which  it  6  times 

with  the  excesses  of  his  companions,  he  secreted  crosses  the  boundary  between  the  2  statesi  and 

himself  with  7  others  on  one  of  the  Nioobar  drains  a  tract  of  country  4,000  sq.  m.  in  extent, 

islands,  and  on  the  departure  of  tiie  buccaneers,  it  unites  with  the  Staunton,  or  Koanoke  river, 

put  to  sea  in  a  canoe  to  reach  the  Englidi  at  Glarksville,  Ya.    It  is  navigable  by  boats  ss 

ractory  at  Acheen,  Sumatra.    A  tempest  threw  far  as  Danville,  Ya. 

him  on  the  coast,  but  at  length  he  reached       DANA,  Franois,  an  American  jurist,  bom  at 

his  destination.    Firom  Acheen  he  made  sev-  Gharlestown,Mass.,  June  18, 1748,  died  at  Gam- 

eral  commercial  voyages  to  Tonquin,  Malacca,  bridge,  April  25,  1811.    He  was  graduated  at 

Madras,  and  Benooolen.    At  the  latter  place  he  Harvard  college  in  1762,  and  was  a£nitted  to  the 

held  the  o£9ce  of  master  of  the  artillery  for  6  bar  in  1767.    The  state  of  public  affairs  at  this 

months.     From  Benooolen  he  embarked  for  period  attracted  the  zeal  or  the  foresight  of  the 

England,  where  he  arrived  Sept  16, 1601,  ai^  young  men  of  most  promise  in  the  profession, 

published  his  '^  Yoyage  around  the  World.''  He  joined  the  ^  Sons  of  liberty,"  and  John 

He  dedicated  the  book  to  Gharles  Montague,  Adams's  diary  of  Jan.  1766,  speaks  of  the  dub 

earlofHali&x,  president  of  the  royal  society,  by  in  which  ^*  Lowell,  Dana,  Quincy,  and  other 

whom  he  was  recommended  to  the  admirdty,  young  fellows  "  were  not  ill  employed  in  length- 

who  gave  him  the  command  of  the  Roebuck,  a  ened  discussions  of  the  right  of  tioation.    The 

government  vessel  of  12  ffuna,  for  the  purpose  repeal  of  the  stamp  act  gave  an  opening  to  prao- 

of  exploring  the  coast  of  l^ew  Holland.    With  tice,  in  which  Mr.  Dana  was  soon  much  engaged, 

this  cftiip  he  set  sail  fh)m  the  Downs,  Jan.  26,  He  was  of  counsel  in  the  wdl-known  Le<£merd 

1600,  and  having  run  across  to  Brazil,  turned  slave  case  in  1769,  decided  some  8  years  before 

his  course  eastwivd  to  the  coast  of  New  Holland,  that  of  Somerset,  andto  the  same  effect.  In  1778 

which  he  traced  for  nearly  800  leagues.    Being  he  acted  in  behalf  of  the  Rhode  Island  patriots 

unable  to  effect  any  communication  with  the  in  concert  wiUi  John  Adams  for  the  prosecution 

natives,  he  bore  up  for  the  Dutch  settlements  in  the  matter  of  Rome's  and  Moffat's  letters; 

to  refit.    On  his  departure  he  threaded  the  andin  the  next  year  opposed,  Uiougfa  one  of  the 

archipelago,  and  on  Jan.  1, 1700,  came  on  the  youngest  of  the  bar,  the  addresses  of  that  body 

coast  of  New  Guinea,  whidi  he  surveyed,  pass-  to  Gov.  Hutchinson  on  his  departure.   In  SepL 

ing  through  the  strait  which  separates  l^at  1774^  he  was  chosen  delegate  from  Gambridge 

island  fh>m  New  Britain,  and  which  bears  his  to  the  1st  provincial  congress  of  MassaAusetts. 

name.    After  numerous  other  discoveries,  he  Int^e%eginninff  of  Aprilfollowinghesailedfor 

returned  by  a  new  route  to  Geram,  in  the  Mo*  England  (where  nis  brother  had  sealed),  charged 

Inocas.    On  his  way  to  England,  his  ship  found-  wiui  confidential  letters  to  Dr.  Frankun  on  the 

ered  off  the  island  of  Ascension.    Dampier  and  critical  state  of  affairs,  from  Warren,  the  elder 

his  crew  saved  themselves;  2  months  after,  in  Quincy,  Dr.  Gooper,  and  other  leaders.    John 
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Adamfl,  in  a  letter  of  April,  1776,  introdaces  land,  where  he  was  detained  until  July  7,  when 

him  to  Washington  as  ^'  a  gentleman  of  family,  he  proceeded  by  way  of  Frankfort  and  Berlin 

foafcime,  and  education,  who  has  jnst  returned  to  to  his  post  at  St  Petersburg.     His  powers 

his  coontry  to  share  with  his  friends  in  their  extended,  beside  the   maldng  of  treaties  of 

dangers  and  triumphs.   He  will  satisfy  you  that  amity  and  commerce,  to  an  accession  of  the 

we  hare  no  reason  to  expect  peace  from  Britain."  United  States  to  the  ^^  armed  neutrality"  of 

His  oonneotion,  through  his  brother's  marriage,  the  north.    The  results  of  "Mr.  Dana's  2  years' 

with  the  Einnairds  and  tbe  Pulteneys,  among  residence  at  the  court  of  St  Petersburg  are 

whom  he  also  met  Got.  Johnstone,  enabled  him  given  in  detail  in  Sparks's  ^'Diplomatic  Oor- 

to  judge  of  ihe  state  of  English  feeling  beyond  respondenoe  of  the  Revolution,"  vol.  viii.    His 

the  usual  American  cirde  there.    He  was  also  intercourse  with  Count  Ostermann  of  the  for- 

intimate  with  Dr.  Price,  and  had  contributed  to  eign  ofBice  was  frequent  and  friendly,  but  in- 

tiie  material  of  the  work  published  by  him,  soon  formal    The  influence  of  England  was  strcmg, 

after,  in  defence  of  the  colonies.  In  the  May  after  of  France  ambiguous  or  suspected;  the  policy 

his  return  he  was  chosen  by  the  Massachusetts  and  perhaps   the  pride  of  Catharine  prom- 

assembly  one  ofthecoundl,  who  at  that  time  act-  ised  her  tne  part  of  mediator  between  the 

ed  not  only  as  a  senate  but  as  the  executive  of  three  powers,  which  she  was  no  wise  disposed 

the  state ;  of  this  body  he  continued  a  member  to  sacriflce  to  an  immediate  recognition  of 

by  reflections  until  1780.   In  Nov.  1776,  he  was  American  independence ;  and  she  maintained 

efaosen  a  delegate  from  Massachusetts  to  the  her  attitude  of  reserve  even  after  the  signature 

congress  of  1777,  which  formed  the  confederal  of  the  preliminaries  of  peace.    Having   ex- 

tion,  and  again  to  the  congress  of  1778,  where  hausted  every  resource  that  appeared  compati- 

he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  committee  of  tbe  ble  with  the  dignity  *of  his  country,  Mr.  Dana 

first  importance  and  responsibility  at  that  Juno-  obtained  leave  from  congress,  and  quitted  St 

tore,  charged  with  the  entire  reorganization  of  Petersburg,  Sept  4,  1788,  returning  direct  by 

the  army  and  its  establishments^    Accompanied  ship  to  Boston,  where  he  arrived  in  December. 

by  Presulent  Reed,  GK>uvemeur  Morris,  and  oth-  To  the  diplomatic  controversy  of  Mr.  Adams 

ersof  the  committee,  he  passed  from  January  to  with  €k>unt  Yergennea  and  Dr.  Franklin,  Mr. 

April  of  that  year  in  the  camp  at  Valley  Forge,  Dana  was  not  a  party,  but  he  was  a  party  to 

ooncerting  with  Washington  the  plan  subse-  the  facts  out  of  which  it  arose.   Mr.  Adams  says 

queotly  transmitted  by  congress,  June  4, 1778,  in  his  vindication  of  his  course :  **  I  had  tbe  ad- 

to  tbe  coDunander-in-chief^  '^to  be  proceeded  viceandapprobationofOhief  Justice  Dana,  then 

in  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Mr.  Reed  with  me  as  secretary  of  the  legation  for  peace, 

and  Mr.  Dana,  or  either  of  them."   He  was  also,  to  every  clause  and  word  in  the  whole  corre- 

^th  G.  Morris  and  Drayton,  of  the  committee  spondence.    He  said  the  'count  neither  wrote 

of  April  20, 1778,  upon  whose  well-known  re-  lace  a  gentlexaan  himself  nor  treated  me  like  a 

port  the  80-calleMl  conciliatory  bills  of  Lord  gentleman ;  and  it  was  indispensably  necessary 

North  were  unanimously  reacted,  and  the  in-  that  we  should  show  him  that  we  had  some  un- 

tended  influence  of  the  peace  commission  of  derstanding  and  some  feeling.' "    In  Feb.  1784^ 

that  year  was  forestalled  and  frustrated.     His  Mr.  Dana  was  again  delegated  by  the  assembly 

Soglish  acquuntance  Johnstone  was  of  this  com-  to  the  general  congressi  where  he  took  his  seat 

jDoisaon,  and  had  hoped  to  secure  his  co6pera-  May  24,  and  on  the  20ih  was  selected  to  repre- 

tkm  by  a  letter  addressed  to  him  imme^tely  sent  Massachusetts  on  the  committee  of  states, 

on  his  arrival ;  which  was,  however,  laid  before  wMch  continued  in  session  until  Aug.  11,  being 

oongreoB,  July  18,  with  the  more  obnoxious  vested  with  many  congressional  powers  during 

overtures  to  Reed  and  Robert  Morris.  On  Sept  the  recess.   Jan.  18, 1786,  he  was  appointed  by 

39, 1779,  Mr.  Dana  was  chosen  secretary  to  Mr.  Gov.  Hancock  a  Justice  of  the  supreme  court  of 

Adams's  embassy,  to  negotiate  treaties  of  peace  Massachusetts.    Aug.  29, 1786,  he  was  chosen 

end  commerce  with  Great  Britain,  and  sdled  delegate  to  the  Annapolis  convention,  which  re- 

with  the  minister  from  Boston.  Nov.  18,  in  the  sult^  in  the  call  of  the  convention  which  framed 

French  frigate  Sensible.    Lanaing  after  a  pas-  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.    To  this 

sage  of  26  days  at  Ferrol  in  Spain,  Uiey  made  a  latter  bo4y  he  was  also  appointed  a  delegate, 

toilsome  winter'sjoumey  across  the  mountains,  April  9, 1787,  but  his  judicial  duties  and  his 

and  arrived  at  Paris,  Feb.  9,  1780.     Events  h^th,  still  suffering  from  his  residence  at  St 

b^Bg  not  yet  ripe  for  negotiation,  and  his  re-  Petersburg,  prevented  his. attendance.    In  the 

lations  with  Yergennes  not  cordial,  Mr.  Adams  Massachusetts  convention,  however,  for   the 

left  for  the  Netherlands,  July  27.    Mr.  Dana  adoption  of  that  instrument  (Jan.  9,  1788),  he 

remained  until  Sept  12,  when,  upon  receiving  took  a  leading  part  in  its  favor.   Nov.  29, 1791, 

the  commission  of  congress  for  Mj*.  Adams  and  he  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  Massachusetts, 

eventually  for  himself  to  raise  loans  in  EuropCL  and  during  his  15  years'  tenure  of  that  office 

he  joined  that  gentleman  in  Amsterdam,  and  kept  aloof  from  political  life ;  unless  it  should 

remained  with  him  in  Holland  until  December  now  be  considered  an  exception  that  he  was  a 

following.     March  15,  1781,  he  received  in  presidential  elector  in  1792  and  180a  as  well  as 

Paris  the  congressional  appointment  (of  Dec  m  1808.    He  was  appointed  by  Mr,  Adams, 

18, 1780)  of  mmister  to  Russia,  and  leaving  that  June  5, 1797,  with  Gotesworth  Pinckney  and 

city  April  7,  again  joined  Mr.  Adams  in  Hoi-  John  Marshall,  special  envoy  to  the  French 
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repnblic;  but  preoarions  health  oompelled  him  and  then  returned  to  Nev  Hayen,  where  he 
to  decline  that  office,  which  was  afterward  soon  after  married  Henrietta  Frances,  danghter 
conferred  npon  Mr.  Gteny.  After  retiring  from  of  Prof.  Silliman.  and  where  he  has  since  re* 
the  bench  m  1806,  where  he  was  sacceeded  sided.  Before  going  to  the  Pacific  he  published, 
by  his  friend  Theophilns  Parsons,  Chief  Jua-  in  1887,  the  first  edition  of  his  ^*  Mineralogy, ^^ 
tice  Dana  took  no  official  part  In  public  aflOurs.  a  work  of  high  repute  in  Europe  and  America, 
The  ardent  discussion  of  Mr.  Jefferson^s  em-  of  which  the  4th  revised  and  enlarged  edition 
bargo  throughout  the  towns  of  New  England,  appeared  in  1854.  His  first  publication  connected 
called  out  his  eloquence  at  Cambridge,  where  with  the  observations  which  he  made  in  the  ex- 
its impression  is  not  yet  lost.  This  was  not,  ploring  expedition  was  a  ^*  Report  on  Zoophytes,^ 
however,  a  partisan  opposition,  as  he  had  al-  which  appeared  in  1846  (740  pp.  4to.),  with  an 
ways  strenuously  resistea  the  policy  of  suspend-  atias  of  61  folio  plates.  In  this  work,  Mr.  Dana 
ing  commerce  when  it  had  been  advocated  on  reviewed  the  whole  department  of  pc^ype,  oom- 
earlier  occasions. — ^A  succession  of  such  public  bining  his  own  observations  with  those  of  ear- 
trusts  during  80  years  of  the  first  period  of  the  lier  authors,  and  proposed  a  new  dase&fication^ 
republic  attests  Mr.  Dana^s  eminent  ability  and  bringing,  for  the  first  time,  the  actinisB  and 
integrity ;  yet  one  is  additionally  struck,  in  the  the  aloyonoid  polyps  into  their  true  relaUons 
accounts  of  his  contemporaries,  by  a  peculiar  to  the  astrsBoid  polyps.  The  number  of  new 
impressiveness  of  personal  character,  and  an  species  whidi  he  describee  is  280.  The  2d 
influence  out  of  the  common  range.  AlS  a  judge  work  in  the  same  series  was  a  '^  Report  on  the 
he  was  well  read  and  apprehensive  of  principles,  Qeologj  of  the  Pacific"  (766  pp.  4to.,  1849X 
and  of  an  exemplary  austerity  toward  all  man-  with  an  atlas  of  21  plates.  Tms  work  pre- 
ner  of  chicane  and  indirection,  a  discerning  sents  a  view  not  only  of  the  geology  of  p^rts 
and  assiduous  diplomatist,  and  a  man  of  lead-  of  Australia,  western  Ameriea,  and  the  isl- 
ing  in  dective  and  popular  assemblies,  where  ands  of  the  Pacific,  but  also  treats  at  length, 
his  eloquence  exhibited  a  rare  union  of  impaa-  and  with  original  views,  of  volcanic  phenom- 
rioned  feeling  with  natural  dignity.  He  was  ena,  coral  rmfs  and  islands,  and  the  general 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  adbdemy  features  of  the  globe.  The  8d  work  pertain- 
of  arts  and  sciences,  and  his  retirement  was  en-  ing  to  the  exploring  expedition  was  a  *^  Re- 
livened  by  his  interest  in  enterprises  for  the  port  on  Orustacea"  (1620  pp.  4to.  1862-^64), 
benefit  of  the  neighborhood  of  Boston,  and  by  with  an  atlas  of  06  folio  plates.  In  this  work 
literary  and  other  cultivated  tastes,  EQs  house  680  species  are  described,  of  which  658  are 
at  Cambridge  was  much  visited  by  his  old  fel-  new.  These  reports  were  published  by  the 
low  leaders  of  the  federal  party,  and  by  younger  U.  S.  government,  and  onlv  SMM)  copies  of  each 
men  from  the  university,  the  Channings,  All-  have  thus  far  been  issued.  With  few  ezoep- 
ston,  Buckminster,  and  others,  afterward  v&-  tions,  the  drawings  in  these  atiases  were  maae 
riously  distinguished.  He  was  married  in  early  by  Mr.  Dana  himself.  While  engaged  in  pre- 
life  to  a  daughter  of  William  Ellery  of  Rhode  paring  the  last  two  of  theee  reports,  Mr.  Dana 
Island,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  declaration  of  nas  ^n  the  active  editor  of  the  ^^  American 
independence,  and  was  the  father  of  Richard  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,"  founded  in  1819 
H.  Dana,  and  several  other  children.  by  the  elder  Billiman,  and  well  known  as  the 
DANA,  Jamis  Dwiqbi\  LL.D.,  an  Ameri-  chief  repository  of  the  scientific  labors  of  their 
can  philosopher,  bom  at  utica,  N.  T.,  Feb.  12,  countrymen.  To  this  journal,  which  completed 
1818,  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1888,  its  76tJi  volume  in  1868,  as  well  as  to  the  pro- 
having  been  attracted  to  that  institution  by  the  ceedings  of  the  American  academy  of  arts  and 
fame  of  the  elder  8illiman.  During  his  regular  sciences  in  Boston,  the  lyoeum  of  natnral 
course  of  study,  Mr.  Dana  evinced  an  especial  history  of  New  York,  ana  the  academy  of 
love  for  the  natural  sciences  and  mathematics,  natural  sciences  of  Philadelphia,  -Mr»  Dana 
Boon  after  leaving  the  college  he  received  the  has  contributed  various  important  scientafic 
appointment  of  t^icher  of  mathematics  to  mid-  memoirs.  A  series  of  4  articles  frt>m  his  pen, 
shipmen  in  the  U.  S.  navy,  and  sdled  to  the  entitled  ''Science  and  the  Bible,"  called  forth 
M^terranean  in  the  Delaware  ship  of  the  line,  by  a  work  of  Prof.  Tayler  Lewis  on  the  ''  Six 
returning  in  1885.  During  the  2  years  follow-  Days  of  Creation,"  wpeared  in  the ''  Bibliotheca 
ing  he  acted  at  Yale  college  as  assistant  to  Sacra"  in  1866-'7.  Boon  after  the  resignation  by 
Prof.  Silliman,  whose  successor  in  office  he  af-  Prof.  Silliman  of  the  chidr  of  chemistry  and 
terward  became.     In  Dec.  1886,  he  was  ap-  geology  in  Yale  college,  Mr.  Dana  entered,  in . 

gointed  mineralogist  and  geologist  of  the  U.  1856,  on  the  duties  of  the  office  of  Silliman 
.  exploring  expedition,  then  about  to  be  sent  professor  of  natural  history  and  geology  in 
to  the  Southern  and  Pacific  oceans.  The  squad-  that  institution,  to  which  place  he  had  been 
ron,  under  the  conmiand  of  Com.  Wilkes,  siailed  elected  in  1850 ;  his  brother-in-law.  Prof.  Ben- 
in Aug.  1888,  and  returned  home  in  1842.  Jamin  Silliman,  jr.,  having  been  appointed  to 
During  the  18  years  following,  Mr.  Dana  was  the  chair  of  chemistry.  Prof.  Dana  is  now 
engaged  in  preparing  for  publication  the  various  engaged  in  discharging  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
reports  of  tins  expedition  committed  to  his  fessorship,  and  in  ecuting  the  ''American  Jour- 
charge,  and  in  pursuing  other  scientific  labors,  nal  of  Science."  A  text  book  on  geology  from 
He  resided  at  Washington  from  1842  to  1844,  his  pen  has  been  announced  as  neariy  ready  for 
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publicatdoiu  ^  In  1854  he  was  elected  president  He  reported  the  papers  of  ITov.  20, 1767,  and  May 

of  the  American  association  for  the  advance-  8, 1770,  noted  at  uiat  time.  He  was  a  member 

ment  of  science,  having  been  for  many  years  of  the  association  of  the  sons  of  liberty,  and  at 

one  of  the  standing  committee  of  that  body,  and  their  celebrated  meeting  of  Dec.  17, 1769,  ad- 

in  Aug.  1855,  he  delivered  the  annual  address  ministered  to  Secretary  Oliver  the  oath  of  non- 

before  that  association  at  its  meeting  in  Provi-  execution  of  the  stamp  act,  and  made  and  signed 

denoe.    Profl  Dana  has  been  elected  a  member  a  solemn  official  record  of  that  fact,  by  which 

of  various  learned  societies  in  Europe,  including  he  would  seem  to  have  exposed  himself  to  the 

the  royal  academy  of  sciences  in  Berlin,  the  charge  of  treason  under  the  constructions  of 

royal    academy  of  sciences   in   Munich,  the  those  days.    His  death,  which  occurred  8  years 

geoLogical  and  lannsean  societies  in  London,  before  the  battle  of  Lexington,  is  spoken  of  in 

the  philomathio  society  in  Paris,  and  others.  the  letters  of  the  leading  patriots  as  a  great  loss 

DANA,  Jijcxs  Fbbemak,  an  American  chem-  to  the  cause.    He  was  married  to  the  sister  of 

iat,  bom  in  £xeter,  N.  H.,  in  1798,  died  in  the  city  Judge  Trowbridge,  and  was  the  father  of  Chief 

of  New  York  in  1827.  He  was  the  son  of  Luther  Justice  Francis  Dana. 

Dana,  an  officer  in  the  American  naval  service  DANA,  Riohabd  Henht,  an  American  poet 

in  the  revoluticm.    He  was  graduated  at  Har-  and  essayist,  bom  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Kov. 

irard  college  in  1818,  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  15, 1787.    He  entered  Harvard  college  in  1804, 

Gorham  of  Boston,  spent  6  months  in  London  where  he  remained  8  years,  but  did  not  gradu- 

in  the  study  of  chemistry  under  the  instmction  ate,  being  involved  in  the  noted  rebellion  of  the 

of  the  cdebrated  Accum,  and  on  his  return  classes  in  1807.    He  passed  the  next  2  years 

was  employed  to  refit  and  refurnish  the  labor-  at  Newport,  R.  L,  in  completing  the  usual  col- 

atory  of  ]£urvard  college,  and  established  him-  legiate  studies.    He  read  law  purtly  with  his 

self  in  Cambridge  as  a  physician,  holding  also  father,  Chief  Justice  D^a,  and  partly  in  Boston, 

the  office  of  assistant  to  the  professor  of  chem-  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  there  in  1811,  and 

istry.    In  1819  he  was  appomted  professor  of  afterward,  with  a  view  to  practising  in  the 

chemistry  in  the  medical  school  of  Dartmouth  latter  city,  to  the  bar  of  Baltimore,  after  an 

coH^^  where  he  lectured  also  on  mineralogy  additional  short  term  of  study.    He  returned  in 

and  botany.  In  1825  he  was  chosen  professor  of  the  winter  of  1811-12  to  his  native  town, 

chemistry  in  the  New  York  college  of  physicians  where  he  entered  upon  his  profession,  and  was 

and  surgeons,  which  office  he  held  at  the  time  for  a  time  also  warmly  interested  in  politics,  on 

of  his  death.   His  only  considerable  publication  the  federal  side,  as  a  member  of  the  legislature 

was  a  small  work  on  the  "  Mineralogy  and  Ge-  and  otherwise.  His  paramount  tastes,  however, 

ology  of  Boston  and  its  Vicinity,"  written  in  were  literary,  and  he  joined  in  1814  the  club  of 

ooq}unction  with  his  brother.  Dr.  S.  L.  Dana,  gentiemen  in  Cambridge  and  Boston  by  whom 

DANA,  Richard,  an  American  jurist,  bom  tiie  ^'  North  American  Review ''  was  projected 
at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  July  7, 1.699,  was  graduated  and  for  a  time  conducted.  His  earliest  writings 
at  Harvard  college  in  1718,  died  May  17, 1772.  were  pubUshed  in  that  periodical,  the  *'  Essay 
He  was  a  grandson  of  Richard  Dana,  the  first  of  on  Ola  Times,''  and  an  article  upon  the  poems 
the  femily  who 'came  from  England  and  settied  of  Washington  Allston.  afterward  -his  brother- 
at  Cambridge  in  1640.  After  practising  law  for  in-law.  In  1818-^19  he  was  associated  with 
a  time  rt  Marblehead  and  Charlestown,  he  re-  Ihrof.  E.  T.  Channing  in  the  editorship  of  that 
moved  ^  Boston,  where  he  became  a  leading  review,  which  subsequentiy  passed  to  Mr.  Ed- 
barrister.  Judge  Story,  in  his  work  on  Amer-  ward  Everett.  His  criticisms  at  that  time  ex- 
ican  precedents,  has  tf^en  more  examples  from  cited  much  attention,  perhaps  as  much  surprise, 
him  than  from  any  other  pleader,  except  Judge  and  even  some  indignation.  It  was  then  believed 
Trowbridge.  In  the  obituary  notices  of  him  tiiat  Pope  was  the  touchstone  of  English  poetry; 
he  is  spoken  of  as  at  the  head  of  the  bar.  He  the  Elizabethan  writers  were  in  less  esteem, 
was  more  generally  distinguished  for  his  prom-  while  Wordsworth  and  the  names  associated 
inence  in  the  measures  of  resistance  which  witii  his  were  a  matter  forjest.  The  ethics  and 
inunediately  preceded  the  revolution.  His  age  educational  system  of  the  Edgeworths  were  also 
already  advanced,  his  office  of  magistrate  and  in  fashion.  Mr.  Dana  expre^ed  a  very  different 
position  at  the  bar  and  in  society,  and  the  in-  opinion  on  these  subjects.  In  1821-22  he  pub- 
trepidity  of  his  character,  carried  great  weight  lished  in  numbers  the  '^  Idle  Man,"  with  some 
to  the  side  of  his  young  patriot  niends.  Al-  aid  from  his  friends  Bryant  and  AUston.  It  was 
though  devoted  to  his  profession  and  dedin-  read  and  admired  by  a  class  of  literary  men,  but 
ing  (^ce,  he  was  a  leadmg  figure  in  those  im-  this  was  too  small  a  public  for  its  continuance, 
portant  political  assemblages,  where  he  some-  His  first  pieces  in  verse,  tiie  "  Dying  Raven  " 
times  presided,  the  Boston  town  meetings  from  and  the  "  Husband  and  Wife^s  Grave,"  appeared 
1763  to  1772.  It  was  the  custom  of  Boston  in  the  "  New  York  Review,"  in  1825,  then 
in  those  troubled  times  to  address  the  country  edited  by  Mr.  Byrant.  In  1827  he  ventured  the 
at  large  on  public  affairs  under  the  form  of  *' Buccaneer  and  other  Poems"  in  a  small  volume, 
published  instructions  to  the  representatives  of  This  was  well  received,  indeed  highly  commend- 
tfae  town*  Warren,  Hancock,  and  the  Adamses  ed  by  the  critics,  and  for  a  volume  of  American 
were  on  committees  for  this  purpose.  Mr.  Dana  poetry  at  that  day  was  not  unsuccessful.  Wil- 
was  always  a  member,  and  often  at  their  head,  son^s  praise  of  the  ^^  Buccaneer"  in  *' Black- 
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wood's  Magazine,''  as  "  the  most  powerfol  and  to  Oapt  Mackenzie.    Mr.  Dana's  practice  grad- 
original  of  American  poeticaJ  compositions,"  nally  oecame  general  in  the  law  coorts,  where 
was  perhaps  not  without  an  effect  on  the  eJ-  he  is  now  one  of  the  leading  advocates,  and 
ready  changing  tendency  of  poetical  taste  in  has  been  engaged  in  a  larger  than  usnal  pro- 
this  country.    In  1888  he  published  an  enlarged  portion  of  causes  of  public  interest;  among 
Tolume,  including  new  poems  and  the  papers  of  others,  in  the  well-known  reinyestigation  of  the 
the  ^'Idle  Man;"  and  again  in  1850,  '^ Poems  presumption  of  murder  from  homicide  (York's 
and  Prose  Writings,"  in  1  vols.,  in  which  to  the  case,  1845),  which  has  led  to  new  enactments 
contents  of  the  former  volume  are  added  poems,  on  the  general  subject  in  several  states ;  on 
the   essays   and   reviews   from   the  ^'  North  the  legal  right  to  require  the  use  of  the  Bible 
American  Review,"  and  others  of  a  recent  date ;  in  the  common  schools  in  Maine  (Donahoe  u. 
being  a  complete  collection  of  his  writings,  Richards,  1854) ;  on  the  canon  law  of  the  Epis- 
with  the  exception  of  a  series  of  8  lectures  upon  copal  church,  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Presoott's  cases, 
Shakespeare,  prepared  at  the  instance  of  his  1852 ;  on  the  title  to  public  and  religious  chari- 
cousin,  Dr.  Wm.  Ellery  Ohanning,  and  delivered  ties,  in  the  case  of  the  Presbyterian  synod  vs,  the 
with  marked  appreciation  before  the  best  an-  parish  of  the  late  Dr.  Channinff,  18i54 ;  in  the 
diences  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  numerous  trials  for  the  rescue  of  the  slaye  Sha- 
In  the  controversy  between  the  Unitarian  and  drack  in  1858,  and  in  the  still  more  noted  case 
Trinitarian  Congregationalists  of  Massachusetts,  of  Anthony  Bums  in  1854.    He  appeared,  how- 
in  1825-'85,  Mr.  Dana  took  an  active  part  with  ever,  voluntarily  in  1855,  against  the  removal  of 
the  latter.     For  many  years  past,  however,  he  Judge  Loring  in  the  then  state  of  the  law,  but  not 
has  been  connected  with  tlie  Episcopal  church,  after  the  Ma^achusetts  statute  of  May  21, 1855, 
He  resides  in  Boston,  and  at  a  beautiful  summer  under  which  the  removal  eventually  took  place, 
retreat  on  the  shore  of  Cape  Ann. — The  success  Mr.  Dana  has  not  been  a  candidate  for  office, 
of  Mr.  Dana  as  an  author  is,  perhaps,  more  but  his  political  course  has  been  one  of  some 
noteworthy  for  its  quality  than  its  extent    His  mark.    Ue  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  free- 
peculiar  style  is  most  highly  appreciated  by  soil  party,  a  delegate  from  Boston  to  the  j^uf- 
tovers  of  the  simple  and  masculine  beauties  or  falo  convention  of  1848,  and  a  popular  speaker  in 
the  older  Englisn  writers.     In  dealing  with  that  and  the  republican  movement  of  1856.  He 
the  greater  passions,  the  handling  is  bold,  and  was  one  of  the  ablest  members  of  the  Massachu- 
the  language  instinctively  true,  but  the  manner  setts  constitutional  convention  of  1858,  and  his 
is  dramatic,  not  n^odramatic,  nor  what  is  called  speeches  in  that  body  have  received  high  praise 
popular.    His  vein  of  sentiment  has  a  charm  in  the  chief  work  of  an  eminent  forei^  pub- 
lor  meditative  minds,  and  though  in  a  new  Heist  (Mohl's    Gesehichte  und  Literatur   der 
country,  his  thou^ts  turn  singularly  toward  StaatstDissentchc^en),    The  "  Two  Years  be- 
whatever  has  been  consecrated  by  reverence  or  fore  the  Mast,"  by  which  Mr.  Dana  is  so  well 
the  touch  of  time.    The  influence  of  his  critical  loiown,  is  the  ship  and  shore  life  of  a  common 
principles  is  often  observable  in  that  order  of  sailor  aetailed  from  personal  experience  by  a 
minds  which  form  the  minds  of  others,  and  has  man  of  education.    It  gained  at  once  both  in 
thus  been  greater  in  the  literature  of  the  ooun-  America  and  England  a  popularity  that  may  be 
tiy  than  mav  at  first  appear.  compared  to  that  of  ^*  Robinson  C^soe.''    It  is 
DANA,  KicHABD  Henby;  jr.,  an  American  also  a  trustworthy  authority  on  a  subject  of 
advocate,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Cam-  some  importance,  the  distinctive  character  of 
bridge,  Mass.,  Aug.  1, 1815,  was  graduated  at  the  American  merchant  service.  Mr.  Dana  has 
Harvard  college  in  1887.  Being  compelled  to  in-  been  for  manv  vears  a  member  of  the  Episcopal 
terrupt  his  coUegiate  course,  in  1884,  by  a  weak-  convention  of  the  diocese  of  Massachusetts,  and  . 
ness  of  the  eyes,  he  made  the  voyage  described  taken  a  leading  part  in  its  proceedings.    He  has 
in  his  *'  Two  Years  before  the  Mast,"  to  Califor-  published  biographical  sketches  of  the  lament- 
nia,  then  a  wild  and  almost  unknown  region.  He  ed  Major  Vinton,  and  of  his  relatives.  Prof, 
was  a  member  of  the  Dane  law  school  fi'om  1887  Ohannmg  and  Washington  Allston,  prefixed  to 
to  1840,  under  Judge  Story  and  Prof.  Greenleaf,  posthumous  volumes  or  their  writings.    He  has 
and  during  2  years  of  that  time  also  acted  as  ad-  also  occasionally  contributed  to  the  "  North 
junct  to  Prof.  Ohanning  in  the  department  of  American  Review  "  and  the  "  Law  Reporter." 
rhetoric  at  the  universi^.   He  was  admitted  to       DAJSA^  Samuel  Lutheb,  an  American  chem- 
the  Boston  bar  in  1840,  and  was  directly  much  ist,  brother  of  James  Freeman  Dana,  born  at 
employed  in  the  admiralty  coxurts,  having  been  Amherst,  N.  H.,  July,  1795.    He  was  graduated 
naturally  led  to  pay  special  attention  to  mari-  at  Harvard  college  in  1818,  while  war  ra^ed 
time  and  commercial  law.    In  1841  he  pub-  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
lished  a  manual  of  sea  usages  and  law,  ^*  The  He  was  desirous  of  becoming  a  military  engi- 
Seaman^s  Friend,"  republished  in  England  as  neer,  solicited  the  appointment  of  a  cadet  to 
the  "  Seaman^s  ManuaL"   A  letter  published  by  enter  West  Point,  ana  was  immediately  com- 
him  at  the  time  of  the  melancholy  affair  of  the  missioned  a  lieutenant  in  the  1st  regiment  U. 
U.  S.  brig  Somers,  1848,  and  in  detailed  ezplana^  8.  artillery,  and  served  both  in  New  York  and 
tion  of  the  critical  position  of  the  officers  on  Virginia,  until  the  close  of  the  war.    He  was 
that  occasion,  served  to  moderate  the  natural  retained  on  tlie  neace  establishment  when  tlie 
pubUc  feeling,  and  rendered  it  more  £Ekvorable  army  was  disbanaed,  but  resigned  his  commis- 
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aon  m  Jnneu  1815.  He  immediatelj  oommenced  birth  to  a  son.  Seeing  his  designs  thus  thwart- 
ihe  study  oi  me^cine,  and  received  the  degree  ed,  Aerisios  placed  the  mother  and  child  in  a 
of  M.D.  in  1818.  Practising  as  a  physician  from  chest,  and  cast  them  into  the  sea.  Bnt  Jnpiter 
1819  to  1826,  in  Waltham,  Mass.,  he  was  in  daily  watered  over  their  safety,  and  wafted  them  to 
friendly  intercourse  with  those  able  and  fnter-  the  island  of  Seriphus,  where  they  were  Idndly 
prising  men  who  founded  the  cotton  manufac-  received  by  King  Polydectes.  Persons  grew  up, 
tnrinff  industry  of  the  state ;  and  having  estab-  and  did  afterward  actually  kill  his  fiather  by  an 
lished  on  his  own  account  a  chemical  laboratory  accident  Another  legend  relates  that  DanaS 
for  the  mann£EU!ture  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  bleach-  went  to  Italy,  where  she  became  the  mother  of 
ing  salts,  he  founded  the  '*  Newton  Chemical  Daunus,  the  ancestor  of  Tumns,  who  was  king 
Company,"  of  which  he  was  the  chemist  tiU  1884.  of  the  Rutuli  when  ^neas  arrived  in  Italy. 
He  then  accepted  the  appointment  of  resident  DANAIDES,  according  to  the  Grecian  legend, 
and  consulting  chemist  to  the  Merrimack  manu-  50  daughters  of  Danaus.  They  were  married  to 
&ctnring  company,  the  duties  of  which  office  he  the  60  sons  of  their  nnde  uE^ptus,  and  their 
firtjll  performs.  In  his  first  work  he  was  associa-  father,  who  was  in  dread  of  jxSgyptus  and  his 
ted  with  his  brother.  Prof.  James  F.  Dana,  in  pub-  sons,  made  them  promise  to  mnraer  their  hus- 
lisliing  the  '*  Mineralogy  and  Geology  of  Boston  bands  on  their  wedding  night.  This  promise 
and  its 'Vicinity"  (1818).  His  next  publication,  they  all  fulfilled  except  Hypermnestra,  who 
made  while  he  was  in  England  in  1833,  was  a  spared  her  husband  Lynceus.  For  their  pun- 
dear  exposition  of  the  chemical  changes  occur-  ishment  they  were  condemned,  in  Hades,  to  fill 
ring  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid.  This  sieves  with  water. 

was  followed  by  a  report  to  the  city  council  of  DANAUS,  a  mythical  personase  in  Gredan 

Lowell,  on  the  danger  arising  from  the  use  of  stoiy,  son  of  Belus,  and  twin  broSier  of  Mgy^ 

lead  water  pipes.   About  this  period,  although  tus.    He  had  received  from  his  father  the  Mng- 

the  responsible  dnties  of  his  position  absorbed  dom  of  Libya ;  but  fearing  .^Igvptus,  he  fled  to 

the  principal  portion  of  his  time,  the  experi-  Argos.  where  he  became  Idng,  According  to  one 

ments  and  observations  which  have  connected  legend,  he  was  afterward  killed  by  his  nephew 

his  name  with  agricultural  science  were  made^  Lynceus,  the  only  one  of  the  sons  of  JEfj^taa 

and  the  original   materials  obtained  for  the  'who  escaped  dea&  at  the  hands  of  his  wife. 

""  Farmers'  Muck  Manual"  published  in  1842.  DANBuRY,  a  post  town,  and  one  of  the  oapi- 

In  1848,  "  An  Essay  on  Manures  "  was  honored  tals  of  Fairfield  co.,  Oonn. ;  pop.  of  the  whole 

by  Uie  prize  of  the  Massachusetts  agricultural  so-  township  in  1850, 5,964.  It  is  a  handsome  town, 

cuety,  andhasbeenprinted  in  successive  editions^  built  prmcipally  on  one  street,  over  a  mile  in 

whUe  his  labors  in  connection  with  the  agricul-  length,  and  beside  the  county  buildings  contains 

tonal  and  geological  reports  of  the  state  sur-  7  churches,  2  banks,  a  savings  bank,  a  printing 

Toy  have  been  gratefully  acknowledged.    The  office,  4  fiiUing,  5  grist,  and  15  saw  nulk,  numer- 

translation  and  systematic  arrangement  of  the  ous  hat  factories,  and  8  comb  fiustories.    The 

treatise  of  Tanqnerel  on  lead  d&ases,  was  a  Danburv  and  Korwalk  railroad  and  Still  river,  a 

contribution  to  medical  knowledge  most  earn-  good  mill  stream,  flowing  into  the  Housatonic, 

estly  called  for,  and  most  important  in  its  in-  pass  through  it.    Yalue  of  real  estate  in  1857, 

flnence.    The  discussion  of  the  lead  pipe  ques-  $1,827^61.  In  1777  it  was  attacked  and  burned 

Hon  gave  rise  to  severalpaners  and  pamphlets  by  the  iBritish,  on  which  occasion  Gen.  Wooster, 

from  Dr.  Dana's  pen.    He  nas  also  contributed  the  American  commander,  was  killed.    Incor- 

aeveral  papers  to  the  ^*  North  American  Be-  porated  in  1696. 

view,**  and  other  periodicals.     His  investiga-  DANBY,  Franoib,  a  British  painter,  bom  at 

tions  have  shed  light  on  the  more  obscure  points  Wexford,  Ireland,  Nov.  16, 1793.    Among  the 

oftheimportant  art  of  printing  cotton,  and  led  best  known  of  his  early  pictures  are  '^Christ 

to  many  improvements.     His  discoveries  in  Walking  on  the  Sea,''  ^^  Cleopatra  setting  out 

ocmneotion  with  bleaching  cotton  were  first  to  meet  Anthony,"  the  ^Opening  of  the  Seventh 

published  in  the  BuUetin  de  la  societS  indua-  Seal."  &c.    His  later  wonm  are  more  familiar 

UieUe  de  MiUhatuerif  in  several  papers,  as  cor-  to  tne  general  pubUo  through  the  medium  of 

respondence  with  that  society.    The  principles  the  illustrated  art  journals.  Such  are  the  ^  Ship 

tbare  established  have  led  to  the  American  on  Fire,"  *^  Departure  of  Ulysses  from  Ithaca," 

method  of  bleaching,  of  which  that  acute  prac-  ^^  Cains  Marios  among  the  ruins  of  Carthage." 

tioal  chemist  Persoz,  in  his  TraitS  de  Vimpresnan  Mr.  Dauby  has  2  sons  who  are  also  painters. 

de$  UmUy  says  ^^  that  it  realizes  the  perfection  DANCE,  Gbobob.  an  English  architect,  died 

of  chemical  operations."    (See  Bleaohino.)  Feb.  8, 1768.  As  architect  to  the  corporation  of 

DANAfi,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  daughter  London,  he  built  the  mansion  house  in  17d9-'40. 

of  Aorisius,  king  of  Argos,  and  mother  ot  Per-  He  was  also  architect  of  St.  Botolph's,  St.  Luke's^ 

aeos.  An  oracle  had  predicted  that  a  son  of  Danafi  and  other  diurches  in  London. — Gieobgb,  jr., 

would  one  day  kill  Acriaus,  and  the  latter,  in  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  1740,  died  Jan.  14, 

order  to  prevent  the  ftilfilment  of  the  prophecy,  1825,  was  tJie  architect  of  the  prison  of  New- 

ahut  up  Danafi  in  a  brazen  tower.    But  Jupiter  gate  and  of  St.  Luke's  hosnital.    In  1789  he 

-was  enabled  to  visit  her  by  transforming  him-  erected  the  front  of  Guildhall.     Among  his 

•elf  into  a  shower  of  gold,  and  descending  minor  works  are  the  British  institution,  Pall- 

througb  the  roof  of  the  tower,  and  Danad  gave  mall,  and  the  ^eatre  at  Bath.    He  was  one  of 
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the  earliest  members  of  the  royal  academy,  and  London,  to  which  John  Lydgate  added  yenes 

professor  of  architectcire.  He  published  a  series  that  were  trandated  from  £e  French,  in  the 

of  portraits  of  artists  and  pnbUc  characters  in  palace  of  St  Ddefonso  in  Spain,  and  thefamons 

1811**14,  engrayed  by  William  DanieU,  B.  A.,  painting  of  the  Trun^o  detla  nutrte  in  the  eam- 

after  the  original  drawings.  po  $§rUo  of  Pisa,  by  Andrea  Oroagna,  in  the 

DANGE  OF  DEATH  (Lat.  chorea  maehabm-  14th  oentory.    Many  of  these  haye  been  pre- 

OTtfffi/  ¥T.dan$emaeabre,6xiddafuede$mort9;  senred  in  engrayings,  are  found  on  missals 

Ger.  TodtefUam)^  a  mediflsyal  religions  dance,  and  on  the  margins  of  nnmerons  old  books,  and 

long  a  &yorite  subject  of  painting  and  poetry,  in  the  16th  century  were  reproduced  in  minia- 

in  which  persons  ox  all  ranks  and  ages  were  rep-  tnre  as  ornaments  for  the  sheatiis  of  swords  and 

resented  as  dancing  together  with  the  skeleton  poniards.    The  fresco  at  Basel  was  destroyed 

form  of  death,  which  led  them  to  the  graye.  oy  the  filling  of  the  walls  in  1805,  only  frag* 

The  gaunt  and  stalking  anatomy,  in  which  ments  of  it  being  presenred,  but  in  the  16th 

Gothic  imagination  personified  death,  was  treat-  century  it  suggested  to  Holbein  his  celebrated 

ed  both  by  the  poets  and  populace  of  the  14th  series  entided  the  **  Dance  of  Death,"  which 

century  with  mingled  humor  and  seriousness,  combines  58  distinct  and  most  diyerse  scenes. 

Masked  figures  representing  it  appeared  during  Death  here  assumes  yarious  ironical  costumes, 

camiyal,  with  the  priyilege  of  taking  by  the  while  meeting  with  and  oyerooming  persons 

hand  and  dancing  wiHi  whomsoeyer  they  might  in  eyery  condition  of  life,    llie  older  pictoies 

meet    With  the  ^probation  of  the  clergy,  a  are  not  diyided  into  sin^e  scenes,  but  the  skele- 

sort  of  masquerade  was  instituted,  which  was  ton  appears  leading  after  it  a  procession  of  all 

performed  in  the  churches,  in  which  the  chief  ranks  and  ages.  All  of  the  poems  and  paintings 

characters  in  society  from  the  pope  to  the  begf^ar  on  this  grim  subject  are  of  a  mingled  sublime 

were  supported,  dramatic  conyersations  bemg  and  grotesoue  chaiacter,  betraying  a  sentiment 

intermingled  between  death  and  the  persons  in  of  profouna  sadness  beneath  a  gay  and  ironical 

the  procession,  each  of  whom  in  turn  yanished  manner.  The  best  works  treatix^  of  it  are  Mass- 

from  the  scene,  as  a  symbol  of  departure  from  mann,  Lit&raturder  Todtentdme  (Leipsic,  1841), 

life.    This  custom,  as  representea  by  art,  ap-  JBcmler  Todtmt&me  (Stuttgart^  1847);  Peignot^ 

pears  for  more  than  8  centuries  in  a  yast  nmn-  JSeeherehss 8ur  la  dantedeBtnarti  (Dyonand Pa- 

ber  of  forms,  most  yarious  in  pathos,  humor,  ris,  1826);  Langlois,  £kai  Atftm^^  phUomh 

and  grotesqueness;  in  yerse  in  nearly  eyery  £u-  pMque^  et  piUarmque  iur  lea  dante$  de$  fnarU. 

ropean  language;  and  in  paintings  on  town  halls,  with  54  engrayings  (Byols.,  Bouen,  1852);  and 

in  market  places,  in  the  arcades  of  burying  Douce,  the  "  Dance  of  Death'' (London,  1838). 

grounds,  and  on  the  walls  of  palaces,  doisters,  DANOING  (Ger.  &ifw0D,Fr.(2anMr,  to  dance), 

and  churches.  One  of  the  most  mteresting  poems  the  art  of  rhythmical .  moyement,  condsting  of 

on  the  subject  is  in  Spanish,  the  Danfa  gwnral  steps,  bounds,  and  inclinations  of  the  figure,  usu- 

d$  h»  muertoi  (found  entire  in  the  appendix  to  ally  performed  to  the  cadence  (tf  music.  Though 

Ticknor's  ^'  History  of  Spanish  Literature"),  the  feet,  by  which  the  body  changes  from  plcm 

which  belongs  to  the  14th  century,  and  in  which  to  place,  are  the  principal  agents  Si  dancing,  yet 

death  summons  to  his  mortal  dance  first  the  all  the  slight  wayy  motions  of  tiie  bust,  he^, 

pop^  then  the  cardinals,  kings,  bishops,  and  so  and  arms  are  also  to  be  considered,  since  it  is 

on,  down  to  day  laborers.    Each  makes  some  by  the  harmony  of  all  the  moyements  that  danc- 

remonstrance,  but  in  yain,  "  for  still  the  cry  is,  ing  becomes  a  thing  of  beauty  and  art    Espe- 

haste!  and  nsste  to  all."    Jacques  Jacques,  a  ci^y  when  seyeral  persons  join  in  the  dance, 

facetious  canon  of  Ambrun  (1658),  giyes  a  col-  the  most  diyerse  postures  and  motions  haye  a 

lection  of  the  useless  excuses  which  were  of-  general  symmetry,  so  that  the  dancing  group 

fered,  and  makes  death  exoUim:  *^  Were  I  not  presents  an  esthetic  unity.    Dancing  is  perhaps 

absolute  oyer  them,  they- would  confound  me  the  oldest  and  most  uniyersal  of  the  fine  arts, 

with  their  long  speeches;  but  I  haye  business,  and  has  been  in  yogue  for  yarious  purposes,  in 

and  must  gallop  on."     Poetical  inscriptions  greater  or  less  perfection,  from  the  earliest  timee^ 

often  accompanied  the  paintings,  which  are  first  equally  among  say  age  and  ciyiHsed  nations, 

traced  in  the  south-western  parts  of  Germany,  Among  the  ancient  l^m>tianay  it  was  both  a 

in  Switzerland,  Alsace,  and  Swabia,  the  oldest  sodal  recreation  and  a  religious  exercise.    Per- 

being  that  in  a  oonyent  of  Basel,  which,  ao-  sons  of  high  rank  did  not,  howeyer,  indulge  in 

cording  to  the  inscribed  yerses,  was  painted  in  it  either  in  public  or  priyate  assembHes,  but  em- 

1812,  and  was  renewed  probably  in  the  16th  ployed  professional  dancers,  like  the  almeh  and 

century.    Among  the  most  celebrated  dances  ghawazee  of  the  present  time,  who  obtained  a 

of  deaUi  are  those  of  the  cloister  of  the  Domin-  fiyelihood  by  perrormances  in  wealthy  houses, 

icans  at  Basel,  painted  in  1480  and  often  re-  A  modem  Asiatic  ambassador  once  remarked 

newed,  of  the  palace  of  St.  Mary  at  Labeck,  in  to  his  European  host :  "  Ton  are  then  yery  poor, 

the  castle  and  cemetery  of  Dresden,  at  Lucerne,  once  you  are  obliged  to  dance  yourselyes."  The 

Anneberg,  Leipsic,  Strasbourg^  and  Kouen,  in  tlie  object  of  Egyptian  dances  was  to  exhibit  a  great 

church  of  the  innocents  at  Paris,  in  the  church  yariety  of  graceful  gestures  and  attitudes.  They 

of  Za  chaise  Dieu  in  Auyergne,  in  the  crypts  of  followed  tihe  music  of  the  harp,  lyre^  guitar, 

the  church  of  St  Michel  at  Bordeaux,  in  tne  ca-  pipe,  tambourine,  or  drum,  or  eyen  the  clapping 

thedral  of  Amiens,  in  the  church  of  St.  Paul  in  of  hands  or  snapping  of  fingers ;  many  of  Uieir 
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pofltares  resembled  those  of  the  modem  ballet ;  religions  dances,  excepting '  the  Bacchic   and 
and  the  pirottette  seems  to  have  been  a  &Torite  corybantian,  were  yerj  simple,  consisting  of 
in  £g7pt  4,000  years  ago.    There  was  a  figure  gentle  inclinations  of  the  body  and  a  gliding 
dance  common  thronghoat  the  country,  in  which  promenade '  around  the  altar.     The   Bacchic 
two  partners  advanced  toward  each  other,  stood  dance,  representing  the  adventures  of  the  god 
fiice  to  £EU)e  upon  one  leg,  and  having  performed  Dionysus,  was  common   throughout   Greece, 
a  series  of  movements,  retired  in  opposite  direo-  forming  a  principal  part  of  the  Bacchanalian 
tions,  continuing  to  hold  each  other  by  one  hand,  festivities ;  and  the  most  illustrious  men  in  the 
and  concluding  by  whirliiur  each  other  around,  state  combined  with  persons  representing  satyrs 
The  costume  of  the  female  dancers  was  a  flowing  and  titans,  and  with  husbandmen,  in  performing 
and  ornamented  robe,  reaching  to  the  anUes,  it.    The  corybantian  dance,  known  chiefly  in 
and  of  the  finest  texture,  so  as  hardly  to  conceal  Crete  and  Phrygia,  was  of  the  wildest  charac- 
the  figure.    The  Egyptians  danced  also  at  the  ter,  the  performers  being  armed  and  dashing 
temples  in  honor  ofthe  gods,  some  of  th^  sa-  together  their  swords  and  shields  with  eztrava- 
ered  dances  being  mysterious  imitations  of  the  gant  fbry.    Greek  dancing  was  a  gymnastic  and 
celestial  movements  and  of  the  harmony  of  the  militaiy  as  well  as  a  mimetic  and  reli^ous  exer- 
universe.   The  Hebrews  also  introduced  dancing  cise.    The  Pyrrhic  dance,  which  existed  from 
into  solemn  festivities,  especially  on  occasions  the  mythical  age,  is  described  by  Plato  as  rep- 
ot triumph  and  pleasure,  the  Hebrew  word  for  resenting  by  rapid  movements  of  the  body  the 
dance  meaning  litendly  to '4eap  for  loy.'^    The  ways  of  avoiding  strokes  of  the  javelin  and 
description  given  of  Auriam  who  took  a  timbrel  sword,  and  the  mode  of  attacking  an  enemy. 
in  her  hand,  while  all  the  women  went  out  after  It  was  remarkable  for  somersets,  tumblings,  and 
her  with  timl»^s  and  with  dances,  implies  to  swift  evolutions  in  the  midst  of  projecting  dag- 
many  modem  oriental  dances,  led  by  a  principal  gers  and  drawn  swords,  and  seems  to  have  sor* 
person,  whose  steps,  gyrations,  and  songs,  often  passed  in  skilfol  escapes  any  thing  known  in 
extemporaneous,  are  skilftilly  imitated  by  .the  modem  times.    Tacitus  mentions  that  the  G^r- 
group  of  attendants.    Both  sexes  bore  a  part  in  maiLyouths  were  taught  to  dance  amid  swords 
tiie '  Hebrew  dancing  prooesnons,  but  always  and  spears  pointed  at  them.    Prof.  Wilson,  who  * 
remained  in  separate  companies.    In  Babylon  was  a  most  accomplished  athlete,  is  recorded 
the  worship  of  Astarte  was  celebrated  by  the  to  have  mounted  one  of  the  tables  at  a  festival 
dances  of  maidens  in  the  temples ;  and  a  Persian  in  commemoration  of  Bums,  and  to  have  danced 
dance  is  mentioned  whose  movements,  per-  a  |KMMtt2  among  the  wine  glasses  and  decanters^ 
formed  to  the  music  of  tiie  flute,  consistea  in  witiiout  causing  any  fracture ;  but  this  precari- 
dashing  crescent-shaped  shields  together,  fall-  ons  mode  of  dimcing  has  rarely  been  cultivated 
ing  upon  the  knee,  and  rising  again.    In  India  in  modem  times,  except  by  professional  artists. 
the  most  ancient  sacred  writings  mention  the  In  matiy  of  the  Greek  states  dandng  was  car- 
bayadeers,  or  dancing  girls,  whose  performances  ried  to  great  pjerfection  by  the  hetmr<Bj  who 
are  still  indispensable  in  religious  and  social  fes-  were  often  admitted  to  divert  the  guests  at  the 
tivities,  and  whose  style  of  dancing,  unlike  that  close  of  a  repast. — ^Dancing  among  the  Romans 
of  the  baHet,  consists  in  but  slightly  raising  the  was  at  first  most  strictiy  connected  with  reOgton, 
feet  and  in  expressing  vehemence  of  passion  by  and  ,it  was  always  deemed  dishonorable  for  a 
the  eyes  and  by  gliding  and  waving  movements  Roman  citizen  to  take  part  in  other  than  reli- 
ef the  neck,  bust,  and  arms.    The  dandng  girls  gious  dances.    During  the  latter  years  of  the  re* 
of  Java  are  painted  entirely  white,  and  mough  public  this  art  was  even  deemed  unworthy  of  a 
they  move  their  feet  but  slightiy,  they  keep  nree  man,  and  Cicero  afiftrmed  that  it  was  rare 
their  arms  and  the  upper  portion  of  tibeu:  body  for  any  one  to  dance  who  was  not  either  intox^ 
insoceatolessandrapiddrcularandundulatory  icated  or  a  fool.     But  under  the  empire  the 
motion  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  eye  to  dis-  pantomime  and  mimetic  dances  attained  a  high 
tinguish  any  definite  outlines  to  their  figure. —  degree  of  perfection.    The  performers  were^  in 
In  Greece  dancing  formed  a  part  of  the  educa-  such  esteem  that  when  at  the  approach  of  famine 
tion  of  youth,  and  was  included  with  song  and  the  emperor  Constantius  banisned  all  philoso- 
poetry  in  the  wide  sense  of  music    It  was  in  phers  from  Rome,  he  retained  more  than  8,000 
nigh  esteem  ih>m  the  heroic  ages,  was  connect-  dancers.    Luoian,  in  his  dialogue  on  dancing, 
ed  with  nearly  every  religious  ceremonv,  and  maintains  that  the  mimetic  dancer  should  be 
akHftil  dancers  sometimes  were  honored  with  familiarwithpoetry,geometry,  music,  and  even 
golden  crowns,  and  had  statues  erected  to  their  philosophy ;  he  should  be  a  good  rhetorician  to 
memory.     The  strophes  and  antistrophes  of  express  liie  passions  of  the  soul,  and  a  good 
odes  are  supposed  to  owe  their  origin  to  the  painter  and  sculptor  to  reproduce  attitudes  and 
alternate  movements  of  different  parties  of  countenances;  heshouldnvalChalcasinknowo 
dancers,  and  the  dramatic  chorus  probably  con-  ing  the  present,  past^  and  future,  and  Thucydi- 
sisted  at  first  of  aU  the  population  of  a  city  des  ui  the  sense  and  observation  of  decorum ; 
meeting  in  a  public  place,  and  worshipping  ^e  he  should  be  inventive,  judicious,  with  a  delicate 
gods  by  hymns  and  dances.    Plato  thought  that  ear,  a  quick  sensibility,  and  a  firm  and  supple 
all  dancing  should  be  of  a  religious  character,  body ;  in  short,  it  would  seem  that  he  should  be 
and  should  be  an  object  of  legislative  care,  as  the  most  perfect  of  men. — ^In  the  early  centuries 
being  essential  to  grace  of  motion.    The  Greek  of  the  church,  the  dance  was  sometimes  united 
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with  the  hjnm  in  Christian  festiTiliea.  Ao-  Bayonne  there  were  troops  of  8h«>herd8  and 
oording  to  Soaliger,  the  first  bishops  were  styled  shepherdesses,  eadi  of  which  ezeeoted  the  dances 
prcuuUt^  becaose  thej  led  the  dance.  Pious  peculiar  to  tlieir  own  Strict  Among  the 
dances  were  cnstomary  in  the  churches  till  at  dances  which  have  been  sacoeeriTely  favorites 
least  the  12th  centofy.  Banished  at  length  in  Fnuice  from  the  16th  to  the  19th  centnry  are 
from  the  sanctoary  as  according  ill  with  the  the  branUi  consisting  of  several  persons  join- 
gravity  of  the  sacred  mysteries,  they  were  sdll  ing  hands,  leaping  in  drdes,  and  keeping  each 
perpetuated  till  the  ITth  centnry  in  Spain,  ol£er  in  continnaf  a^ptadon ;  the  minuet,  intro- 
Portngal,  and  some  other  Catholic  countries,  duced  from  Spain  under  the  auspices  of  Catha- 
Cardinal  Ximenes  permitted  devotional  danc-  rine  de^  Medici,  and  of  a  slow  and  grave  char- 
inff  in  church  at  Toledo ;  the  Jesuit  Menestrier  racter ;  the  pa/oan^  also  of  Spanish  origin,  proud 
related  in  1689  that  it  was  not  then  uncommon  and  stately  as  a  hidalgo,  in  which  the  peiibrm- 
for  the  clergy  to  dance  in  the  churches  with  ers  looked  upon  each  other  strutting  like  pea- 
the  children  on  Easter  day ;  and  within  a  cen-  cocks,  and  in  which  Mamret  of  Yalois  excelled ; 
tury,  at  Limoges,  the  people  and  clergy  have  the  gaiUarde^  a  Neapolitan  dance,  of  livelier 
danced  together  around  the  choir  of  the  church  movement  than  the  preceding ;  the  gtnotU^ 
of  St.  Leonard  on  St  Martial^s  day.  The  bala-  whidi  Marie  Antoinette  preferred  and  danced 
doir  dances  were  early  combinationa  of  pagan  excellently,  which  was  modulated  to  a  quicker 
ceremoniea  with  Christian  festivities,  which  ur  after  the  Terror,  was  performed  by  two 
were  censured  by  Pope  Zacharias  in  744,  but  8  persons  only,  and  abounded  in  salutations  and 
of  which  (the  May  nance,  the  dance  of  Saint  reverences;  the  wahz,  which  was  introduced  by 
John,  and  the  torch-light  dance)  remained  in  the  triumphant  soldiers  of  Napoleon  from  Ger- 
France  throughout  the  middle  ages  as  frenried  manv ;  the  centre  dan$e,  the  country  dance  ei 
and  extravagant  processions,  in  which  crowds  Ene^nd,  which  dethroned  the  minuet  in  France, 
of  people,  sometimes  nearly  naked,  but  crowned  by  whidi  Trenits  gidned  his  successes  in  the 
witn  nowers^  marched  haind  in  hand  through  eaUme  of  the  consulate,  and  which  after  a  long 
the  streets  and  churches,  singing,  dancing,  and  reifln  has  but  recently  ceased  to  be  d  la  mede; 
gambolling  with  such  fliiy  that  only  a  resort  to  and  the  giUcp  or  ffdhpadSf  the  most  rapid  oi 
exorcism  could  diwk  them.  The  ambulatory  dances,  whi(£  had  its  origin  in  Hungary,  made 
dances,  many  of  them  of  Portuguese  origin,  were  its  first  appearance  at  Yienna  or  Berlm  about 
medinval  allegorical  processions,  such  aa  those  1822,  was  introduced  into  France  at  the  balls 
of  the  fiunous  feasts  of  fools  and  of  asses,  pre-  given  bv  the  dodiess  of  Berry  during  the  car- 
senting  often  a  rude  spectacle  of  the  principal  nival  of  1829.  and  which  is  famous  as  the  fn- 
scenee  in  the  life  of  Chnst  With  such  solemni-^  nous  and  dishevelled  gallop  which  terminates 
ties  the  canonixation  of  Cardinal  Borromeo  and  the  masked  balls  at  the  French  opera,  and 
the  beatification  of  Ignatius  Loyola  were  cele-  which  Auguste  Barbier  has  stigmatized  in  his 
brated,  the  theme  represented  on  the  latter  occa-  verses.  CHher  dances,  once  peculiar  to  particu- 
sion  being  the  siege  of  TVoy. — ^The  Mohammo:  lar  districts,  but  most  of  which  are  now  cosmo* 
dan  religion  forbids  both  dancing  and  mumc,  not  politan,  are  the  Scottish  jig,  the  Portuguese 
only  in  the  mosques,  but  even  within  the  harem.  modMia^  the  ^[>aniah  hcUrOy  fandatigo,  jota,  and 
It  is  only  by  special  permission  obtained  at  Con-  caehuea^  the  Basque  step,  the  impetuous^ran- 
atantinople  that  the  master  of  a  house  is  released  dole  of  Langnedoc,  t^e  polka,  maeeurJca,  redewoy 
from  this  law.  Dancing  is  not  one  of  the  pleaa-  and  eraeomdk^  borrowed  from  the  peasants  of 
nres  of  paradise  promised  bv  the  Koran.  The  various  Slavic  countries,  the  cotillon  bv  which 
dervises,  celebrated  for  their  fantastic  dances,  Lraxun  made  his  shigular  fortune,  the  sooottisch 
whirling  upon  their  feet  with  extraordinary  ra-  which  Cellarius  made  popular,  and  the  ample 
pidity,  sometimes  holding  lighted  coals  in  their  ronds^  the  French  national  dance,  by  which  the 
teeth,  are  condemned  by  the  law  and  reproved  peasants  celebrate  annuaUy  the  gathering  of  the 
by  religion.  The  modem  Christian  sect  of  harvests,  and  which  is  esteemed  a  symbol  of 
Shakers  make  their  worship  consist  largely  in  union  and  strength.  The  gypsies  are  favorite 
dancing,  which  was  originaUy  of  a  violent  and  dancers  in  Spain,  and  they  render  the  oU,  the 
irregular  character,  abounding  in  leaps  and  jaleo  de  XereB^  and  the  fandango  with  inim- 
shouts,  Dut  is  now  a  simple  ana  uniform  move-  imitable  grace  and  passion.  The  oU  especially 
ment  around  the  hall  of  worship  to  the  music  delights  the  vehement  Andalusians^  and  its 
of  a  hymn  and  of  clapping  of  hands. — ^In  the  charm  consists  in  its  rapid  combinations  of  the 
14th  centnry  the  dance,  oanished  from  the  most  various  motions,  while  the  vivid  ^psy 
cities,  took  refhge  in  the  country  and  became  eye  glaring  witii  delirium  of  transport  holds 
the  delight  of  peasants,  who  were  excluded  the  spectators  entranced.  The  fimdango  is  a 
from  the  chivalnc  diversions  of  the  nobles.  In  love  scene,  consisting  of  successive  approachea 
this  way  originated  the  picturesque  rural  dances,  by  the  <2aiia0tfr,  and  retreats  by  the  daneeueef 
which  in  the  next  century  were  borrowed  by  till  at  last,  tired  of  the  contest,  both  parties 
the  courts  of  Italy  and  fVance.  Thus  at  the  approach,  at  first  witJi  hesitation,  and  then 
marriage  of  Charles  YI.,  6  mountaineers  from  rushing  wi^  eagerness.  Many  of  the  Spanish 
the  Pyr^n^es  were  introduced  to  perform  one  dances  are  of  an  indelicate  <£aracter,  and  are 
of  their  native  dances ;  and  at  the  festival  given  prohibited  feoia  the  public  stage.  Fanny  Else- 
by  Catharine  de' Medici  to  the  duke  of  Alva  at  ler  was  forbidden  in  some  of  the  dtiea  of 
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i^arope  to  danoe  ihejaleodeXeret.  Dancing  say,  it  makes  him  more  sprightly  and  strong, 
exists  among  all  savage  peoples  which  trayeUers  There  are,  however,  some  stops  made ;  not  from 
have  visited,  and  negroes  on  the  African  coast  any  weariness,  hat  because  they  observe  the 
have  been  said  to  throw  themselves  at  the  feet  mnsical  instrmnents  to  be  ont  of  tnne ;  upon 
of  a  Enropean  playing  on  a  fiddle,  and  to  beg  the  discovery  of  which  one  conld  not  believe 
him  to  desist  unless  he  would  tire  them  to  what  vehement  sighings  and  anguish  at  heart 
death ;  for  while  he  played  they  conld  not  cease  they  are  seized  with,  and  in  this  case  they 
dancing.  Dancing  was  one  of  the  principal  continue  till  the  instrument  is  got  into  tune 
amusements  of  the  American  aborigines,  being  again,  and  the  dance  renewed.  This  way  of  danc- 
more  common  among  them  than  in  any  civil-  ing  commonly  holds  4  days ;  it  seldom  reaches 
ized  society.  It  entered  into  their  forms  of  to  the  6th."  Other  observers  speak  of  those 
worship,  their  martial  celebrations,  and  their  afi^ted  with  tarantismus  as  howling  like  dogs, 
mode  of  entertaining  strangers  of  distinction,  leaping,  running  wildly  about,  stripping  them- 
The  term  scalp  danoe  designates  a  custom,  prev-  selves  of  their  clothing,  expressing  a  like  or 
alent  especially  among  the  Sioux,  of  dancing  dislike  for  particular  colors,  "  and  never  better 
for  Id  nights  in  succession  around  the  scalps  pleased  than  when  soundly  drubbed  on  the 
brought  back  by  a  war  party.  They  dance  in  breech,  heels,  feet,  or  back."  The  attack  was 
a  cirde,  with  their  heads  adorned  with  ostrich  frequently  followed  by  melancholy,  the  lypema- 
feathers,  leaping,  yelling,  brandishing  their  wea-  nia  of  the  medical  writers,  under  the  iDd^nence 
pons,  boasting  their  prowess,  distorting  their  of  which  those  affected  sought  solitary  and  de- 
vices, and  imitating  aU  the  fury  of  battle.  This  serted  places,  graveyards,  and  the  like,  and  there 
celebration  is  usually  by  night,  by  the  light  of  remained  for  several  days.  Music,  generally 
blazing  torches.  Toung  women  may  assist  by  on  the  gnitar,  violin,  or  dulcimer,  was  the  es- 
cbanting  in  chorus,  or  by  stan<^g  }n  the  centre  tablished  prescription  for  the  disease.  The 
of  the  ring,  but  are  rarely  permitted  to  Join  in  dancing  mania  was  very  likely  to  recur  at  the 
the  dance,    ^e  also  Ball  and  Ballet.)  anniversary  of  the  attack. 

DANCING  DISEASE,  or  TABumsMus,  an  DANDELION  (Fr.  dent  de  lion;  leontodan 
epidemic  nervous  affection,  apparently  allied  to  taraacaeumj  Linn.),  a  well-known  plant,  with  a 
chorea,  occasionally  prevalent  in  Italy  and  other  perennial  root  and  bitter  milky  juice,  the  leaves 
coantries  in  the  south  of  Europe.  It  was  long  of  which  when  blanched  are  used  as  a  salad ;  the 
supposed  to  be  caused  by  the  bite  of  a  large  root  also  is  sometimes  roasted,  and  used  as  a 
spider,  the  aranea  tarantula ;  but  as  scarcely  substitute  for  coffee,  or  to  adulterate  that  sub- 
any  of  those  affected  with  it  had  any  conscious-  stance.  Under  cultivation,  the  plants  are  forced 
ness  of  having  been  bitten  by  a  spider  or  any  to  extraordinary  size,  to  vend  in  the  spring  for 
other  insect,  and  as  it  has  been  in  every  instance  a  popular  and  much  esteemed  pot  herb  under  the 
propagated  mainly  by  physical  contagion,  like  name  of  greens.  In  medicine,  the  expressed 
chorea,  demonomania,  and  other  kindred  affeo^  juice,  especially  of  the  root,  is  employed  for  its 
tions,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  it  origi-  aperient,  deterg^it,  and  strongly  diuretic  prop- 
nated  from  the  same  causes.  The  tarantismus  erties,  and  should  be  used  while  fresh.  The 
was  first  noticed  in  the  16th  century,  a  period  flowers  of  the  dandelion  are  very  conspicuous  in 
rife  with  cerebral  and  nervous  affections,  and  the  meadows  and  grassy  fields  in  early  spring, 
is  thus  described  by  Baglivi :  "  When  any  are  and  are  hailed  as  the  harbinger  of  warm  wea- 
stang  (or  attacked  with  the  disease),  shortly  ther  and  returning  heat  in  the  north.  The  corn- 
after  it  they  fall  upon  the  ground,  half  dead,  mon  and  generic  names,  both  meaning  lion's 
their  strengtii  and  sense  going  quite  from  them,  tooth,  were  given  firom  a  fancied  resemblance 
Sometimes  they  breathe  with  a  great  deal  of  of  its  single  florets. 

diflSculty,  and  sometimes  they  sigh  piteously;  DANDINI,  the  name  of  a  family  of  Florentine 
but  frequentiy  they  lie  without  any  manner  of  painters :  Obsabb,  bom  in  1595,  died  in  1668 ; 
motion,  as  if  they  were  quite  dead.  Upon  the  Yinobnzo,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
first  sounding  of  mumc  the  forementioned  symp-  1607,  died  in  1676;  Pibtro,  a  son  of  Oesare, 
toms  begin  dowly  to  abate :  the  patient  begins  bom  in  1646,  died  in  1712,  an  artist  of  consider- 
slowly  to  move  his  fingers,  hands,  feet,  and  sue-  able  genius,  who  had  a  peculiar  talent  for  imi- 
oessivelyall  parts  of  the  body,  and  as  the  music  tating  the  works  of  the  old  masters,  particu- 
increases  their  motion  is  accelerated ;  and  if  he  larly  those  of  the  Venetian  school;  and  Ot- 
was  lying  upon  the  ground,  up  he  gets  (as  in  a  tavla.no,  a  son  of  the  preceding, 
fury),  ialb  a  dancing,  sighing,  and  into  a  thou-  DANDOLO,  Enbioo,  doge  of  Venice,  mem- 
sand  mimic  gestures.  These  first  and  violent  ber  of  a  patrician  Venetian  family,  which 
motions  continue  for  several  hours,  commonly  traced  its  origin  to  the  Boman  eca,  bom  about 
for  2  or  3.  After  littie  breathing  in  bed,  where  1110,  died  June  1, 1206.  He  served  the  repub- 
he  is  laid  to  carry  off  the  sweat,  and  that  he  lie  in  many  capacities,  and  at  one  time  was  sent 
may  pick  up  a  little  strength,  to  work  he  goes  as  ambassador  to  Constantinople.  His  high 
again  with  as  much  eagerness  as  he  did  bemre,  rank  did  not,  however,  protect  him  from  out- 
and  every  day  spends  almost  12  hours  by  the  rage,  and  at  the  command  of  Manuel  Gomnenus, 
clock  in  repeated  dancing ;  and,  which  is  tmly  he  was  nearly  deprived  of  sight  by  having  his 
wonderfbl,  so  far  is  he  from  being  wearied  or  eyes  burned  with  hot  irons,  applied,  as  some 
spent  by  this  vehement  exercise,  that^  as  they  '  historians  relate,  by  the  emperor  himself.    He 
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was  appointed  doge  in  1192,  when  he  vas  above  mental  Prindples  of  Fhysieal  Ohemistiy,  ap- 
80  years  of  age,  bnt  be  still  retained  all  the  fire  plied  to  the  Formation  of  Bodies  and  to  Natn- 
and  vigor  of  youth.  Dnring  the  4th  crasade,  the  ral  Phenomena,"  appeared  in  1796,  and  passed 
French  barons,  under  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  ap-  through  6  editions.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  rev- 
plied  to  Venice  for  aid.  After  some  delay,  the  olntion,  he  was  one  of  those  who  were  deputed 
doge  himself  urging  the  suit  of  the  Frend^  am-  hy  the  people  to  solicit  Bonaparte's  protection ; 
bassadors,  the  necessary  ships  were  supplied  on  but  by  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  Venice  fell 
condition  of  85,000  marks  of  silver,  about  $850,-  into  the  hands  of  Austria,  and  Dandolo,  rather 
000,  being  paid  down  before  the  expedition  set  than  render  allegiance  to  this  power,  establish- 
sail.  Great  difficulty  having  been  experienced  ed  himself  at  Milan,  which  at  tnat  time  became 
in  raising  all  the  money,  it  was  proposed  to  the  capital  of  the  Cisalpine  republic  In  1709, 
capture  and  pillage  Zara,  a  city  on  the  Adriatic  when  the  Russians  invaded  the  town,  Dandolo 
which  had  refused  to  join  the  league.  2^ara  betook  himself  to  Paris,  where  he  published  a 
was  accordingly  taken  and  sacked,  and  the  philosophical  work  on  the  regeneration  of  man- 
booty  proving  amply  sufficient  for  all  expenses,  kind.  Afterward  he  devoted  himself  to  agricul- 
the  expedition,  diverted  from  the  real  object  of  tural  and  industrial  pursuits  near  Milan ;  and  on 
these  religious  wars,  vengeance  against  the  in-  Kapoleon^s  annexing  Dalmatia  to  his  kingdom 
fidel,  set  sail  for  Constantinople,  on  the  pretext  of  Italy,  he  appointed  Dandolo  governor  of  that 
of  enabling  young  Alexis  Angelus  to  restore  province,  over  which  he  presided  until  1809, 
his  father,  the  rightful  emperor,  who  had  been  when  it  was  allotted  to  lllyria.  He  then  re- 
deposed  by  his  own  brother.  The  city  was  de-  turned  to  Venice,  with  the  tide  of  count  con- 
fended  by  immense  fortifications,  by  deep  fosses  ferred  upon  him  by  the  French  emperor,  and 
and  strong  walls,  by  massive  chains  stretched  ceased  to  take  any  further  part  in  public  affairs 
across  the  harbor,  and  by  478  towers  placed  in  except  in  1818,  when  he  cooperated  in  quelling 
a  circumference  01 18  mil^.  The  aged  doge,  dis-  the  msurrection  which  had  broken  out  in  a 
playing  the  gonfalon  of  St.  Markka,  animated  his  neighboring  district.  Dandolo  translated  many 
followers,  the  city  was  taken,  the  usurping  empe-  of  the  leading  French  chemical  works  into 
ror  fied,  and  the  rightfid  monarch  was  restored.  Italian,  and,  apart  from  his  ori^oal  productions 
But  when  he  and  his  young  son  were  treach-  on  the  same  science,  conferred  a  great  service 
erously  murdered,  and  the  patriarch  of  Con-  upon  Italian  silk  industry  and  oenology,  by  bis 
stantinople  driven  into  exile,  the  city  was  again  works  on  the  silkworm  and  Italian  wines, 
taken  and  given  up  to  pillage  (1204).  Dandolo  DANE,  a  S.  co.  of  Wis. ;  area,  1,285  sq.  m. ; 
died  the  following  year,  and  was  buried  beneath  pop.  in  1855, 87,714.  The  surface  is  moderately 
the  dome  of  8t.  Sophia. — ^There  were  8  oth-  hilly,  and  the  soil  calcareous  and  fertile.  In 
er  doges  of  the  same  family :  Giovanni,  who  the  central  part  lie  some  sheets  of  water  called 
reigned  from  1279  to  1289 ;  Fsanobsoo,  from  the  Four  Lakes,  the  largest  of  which  is  6  m. 
1828  to  1889 ;  and  Andbsa,  from  1848  to  1854.  Jong.  They  are  connected  by  short  channels, 
The  last  incurred  the  jealousy  of  the  Genoese  by  and  have  their  outiet  through  Catfish  river.  In 
his  endeavor  to  establish  commercial  relations  the  western  part  of  the  county  is  a  hill  about 
between  Venice  and  Egypt  Hostilities  arose  1,000  feet  high,  called  Blue  Mound.  The  greater 
between  the  2  states,  and,  in  concert  with  the  part  of  the  land  is  occupied  by  prairies  and  oak 
Byzantine  emperor  and  Aragon,  Dandolo  de-  openings.  In  1850  the  productions  were  847,- 
stroyed  the  Genoese  fleet  at  Cagliari  (Aug.  29,  250  bushels  of  wheat,  122,290  of  Indian  com, 
1349).  Giovanni  Visoonti,  the  new  ruler  of  248,601  of  oats,  and  266,214  Jbs.  of  butter. 
Genoa,  sent  Petrarch  as  ambassador  to  Venice  There  were  4  churches,  and  2,707  pupils  attend- 
to  negotiate  for  peace ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  ing  public  schools.  Organized  in  1889.  Three 
friendly  relation  that  existed  between  the  poet  rauroads  centre  at  Madison,  the  capital  of  the 
and  the  doge,  Andrea  anew  declared  war  against  state  and  county. 

Genoa  in  1854,  shortly  before  his  death.    He  DANE,  Nathan,  an  American  jurist^  born 

was  also  one  of  the  earliest  historians  of  Venice,  in  Ipswich,  Mass.,  in  1762,  died  in  Beverly  in 

He  left  a  Latin  chronicle  which  comprises  the  1885.    He  entered  Harvard. college  in  1774,  was 

history  of  Venice  from  the  earliest  times  to  graduated  in  1778  with  high  reputation,  studied 

1842,  and  compiled  a  portion  of  the  Venetian  law  in  Salem,  Mass.,  and  began  practising  in  the 

laws.    A  new  edition  of  the  Liber  AUms,  treat-  ac|joining  town  of  Beverly  in  1782,  where  he 

ing  of  the  relations  of  Venice  with  Turkey,  and  resided  until  his  death.    He  was  among  the 

of  the  Liber  Blaneus,  treating  of  those  with  most  eminent  lawyers   in  New  England,  and 

the  states  of  Italy  (both  based  upon  the  chron-  was  repeatedly  placed  by  his  fellow  citizens  in 

ides  and  code  of  laws  left  by  Dandolo),  appear-  offices  of  great  importance.    He  was  in  1782, 

ed  in  Germany  in  1854.  '88,  '84,  and  '85  a  member  of  the  house  of  rep- 

DANDOLO,  ViNCKNZO,  an  Italian  chemist,  resentatives  of  Massachusetts ;   in  1786,  '86, 

and  for  a  short  time  governor  of  Dalmatia,  but  and  '87,  a  delegate  to  the  continental  congress ; 

not  a  member  of  the  above   family,  bom  in  in  1790,  '94,  '96,  '97,  and  '98,  a  member  of  the 

Venice,  Oct.  26, 1768,  died  there,  Dec.  18, 1819.  senate  of  Massachusetts ;  in  1795,  a  oommis- 

After  completing  his  studies  at  the  university  sioner  to  revise  the  laws  of  that  state ;  in  1811, 

of  Padua,  he  established  himself  as  chemist  in  to  revise  and  publish  the  charters  which  had 

his  native  city.    His  principal  work,  "  Funda-  been  granted  therein ;  and  again  in  1812,  to 
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make  a  new  pnblication  of  the  statutes.   In  1794  and  life  to  the  law  school  in  Hairard  nniversity, 

he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  court  of  com-  in  Cambridge,  by  giving  $10,000  (adding  $5,000 

mon  pleas  for  Essex  oo.^  Mass.,  and  took  the  more  in  1881)  for  the  foundation  of  the  Dane 

oaths  of  office,  but  almost  immediatelj  resigned,  professorship  of  law,  with  the  request  that  his 

In  1812  he  was  chosen  an  elector  of  president  friend  Judge  Storj  should  hold  the  office,  which 

of  the  United  States ;  in  1814  he  was  a  member  he  did  until  his  death.  During  50  years  he  de- 

of  the  Hartford  convention ;  and  in  1820  he  voted  his  Bundays  (the  hours  of  public  worship, 

was  chosen  a  member  of  the  convention  for  re-  of  which  he  was  a  regular  attendant,  alone  ex- 

vimng  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts;  but  a  oepted)  to  tiieological  studies,  generally  reading 

dea&ess  which  had  been  growing  upon  him  for  the  Scriptures  in  their  original  languages 

some  years  had  at  this  time  so  much  increased,  DANEGELT  ^ax.  gelty  money),  an  ancient 

that  he  declined  for  this  reason  to  take  his  seat  tax  paid  by  the  Saxons  in  England,  either  for 

in  the  convention.    He  was  not  eloquent,  either  buying  peace  with  the  Danes,  or  for  making 

at  the  bar  or  in  legislative  bodies ;  nor  did  he,  preparations  against  the  inroads  of  that  nation. 

SsrhapS)  possess  any  of  the  attributes  of  genius.  It  was  first  paid  in  the  year  991,  when  a  band 

ut  he  had  great  good  sense  and  a  sound  judg-  of  Northmen  attacked  Ipswich,  and  advanced 

ment,  and  was  fEtithftil  to  all  his  duties,  and  through  an  unguarded  country  as  far  as  Maldon. 

every  one  felt  perfect  confidence  in  his  industry,  Instead  of  meeting  the  enemy  in  the  field,  Einff 

discretion,  and  integrity.    As  a  lawyer,  he  was  Ethelred  accepted  the  counsel  of  his  nobles,  and 

among  the  most  learned  in  his  province,  and  purchased  the  retreat  of  the  invaders  by  a  bribe 

his  If^^  and  diversified  experience  gave  him  of  £10,000  in  silver.    This  soon  became  a  per- 

geat  ability  and  success  in  the  conduct  of  cases,  manent  tax  under  the  name  of  Danegelt,  raised 

e  was  among  the  most  laborious  students  that  by  an  assessment  upon  landed  property.    The 

this  country  ever  produced ;  and  he  attributed  last  instance  of  its  payment  was  under  Henry 

his  capacity  for  continuous  toil  to  his  having  ^L  in  1178. 

strengthened  his  constitution  by  working  on  his  D  ANIOAN,  EsAKgois  Aimsi,  better  known 
father's  farm  like  any  laborer  until  he  was  21  as  Philidob,  a  French  composer  and  chess- 
years  of  age.  While  he  was  a  delegate  from  player,  bom  at  Dreux,  Sept  7,  1727,  died  in 
Massachusetts  to  the  continental  congress  in  London,  Aug.  80, 1795.  His  father  and  grand* 
1786,  the  best  method  of  providing  for  the  gov-  &ther  were  musicians,  and  the  latter,  who  was 
emment  of  tiie  vast  territory  owned  by  the  flutist  to  Louis  XHI.,  received  from  that  mon- 
confederacy  north  and  west  of  the  Ohio  river  arch  the  surname  of  JPhilidor,  which  had  been 
came  into  consideration.  It  was  determined  to  borne  by  a  celebrated  hautboyist  of  the  time, 
do  this  by  an  ordinance  which  should  establish  and  this  name  was  retained  by  his  descendants, 
with  much  detail  not  only  the  foundation  of  Andr6  was  admitted  at  an  early  age  as  chor- 
that  government,  but  the  leading  principles  ister  in  the  chapel  of  Louis  XY.,  studied  com- 
wMch  should  prevail  in  the  systems  of  law  and  position  under  Oampra,  and  at  15  years  of  age 
public  policy  to  be  in  force  there.  The  drafting  produced  a  motet  for  a  full  choir,  which  was 
of  this  instrument  was  intrusted  to  Dane ;  and  performed  before  the  court  at  Versailles  to  the 
it  was  adopted  by  congress  without  a  single  great  satisfaction  of  the  king*  Upon  leaving 
alteration,  on  July  18, 1787.  The  clause  in  it  Qie  chapel  he  supported  himself  by  teaching 
whidi  has  been  the  subject  of  most  frequent  and  copying  music,  and  in  1745  commencea 
and  emphatic  remark  is  that  which  provides  a  tour  through  Germany,  Holland,  and  En^- 
^' that  there  shall  be  neither  slaveiy  nor  mvolun-  land,  in  the  course  of  which  he  exhibited  his 
tary  servitude  in  the  said  territory.^'  The  name  skill  in  the  game  of  chess,  which  he  had  a  short 
of  the  **  Northwest  Territory ^' was  given  to  it;  time  before  begun  to  cultivate.  He  returned 
and  it  comprehended  all  Ihe  territory  at  that  to  Paris  in  1754,  and  devoted  himself  chiefly  to 
time  belonging  to  the  confederacy  northwest  of  his  profession.  Failing  in  an  attempt  to  receive 
the  OMo.  Not  long  before  his  death,  he  stated  the  appointment  of  mcAtre  de  la  ehapelle,  he 
in  conversation  that  not  until  this  ordinance  wrote  lor  the  opera  ecmique  with  considerable 
was  on  the  eve  of  enactment  did  the  thought  success.  In  1777  he  revisited  London,  where 
occur  to  him  of  inserting  in  it  this  dause  re-  he  published  his  treatise  on  chess,  his  skill  in 
specting  slavery.  He  incorporated  in  this  ordi-  which  he  turned  to  a  very  profltable  account, 
nance  a  prohibition  against  idl  laws  impairing  He  continued  to  compose  for  the  comic  stage, 
the  obligation  of  contracts,  which  the  conven-  and  produced  airs  and  choruses  for  the  Oar-- 
tion  that  formed  the  constitution  of  the  United  men  Sectdare  of  Horace,  performed  in  London 
States,  a  few  months  afterward,  extended  to  all  in  1779 ;  but  the  last  10  years  of  his  life  were 
the  states  of  the  union,  by  making  it  a  part  of  almost  entirely  devoted  to  his  favorite  game, 
that  constitution.  From  1828  to  1829  he  pub-  which  had  become  a  passion  with  him.  In 
Hshed  his  ^'  Abridgment  and  Digest  of  Ameri-  Paris  he  played  at  the  eafe  de  la  regence^  where 
can  Law,"  in  9  large  octavo  volumes.  This  the  greatest  players  in  France  assembled,  and 
work  will  always  l^  a  storehouse  to  which  in  London  at  rarsloe^s  club  in  St.  James's  street, 
all  must  resort  who  desire  to  become  acquainted  At  both  places  he  maintained  a  supremacy 
with  the  origin  and  history,  and  what  may  be  which  his  contemporaries  rarely  disputed  on 
called  the  ftmdamental  principles,  of  the  law  of  equal  terms,  and  which  reached  its  highest 
this  country.    In  1829  he  imparted  new  vigor  point  when  he  performed  what  was  then  con* 
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sidered  the  manrelloiis  feat  of  pUying  8  einral-  bis  enemies  resolved  if  possible  to  oomuass  bis 

taneous  games  blindfolded,  against  skifinl  antag*  overthrow.    Thev,  therefore,  uider  plausible 

onists,  each  of  whom  he  defeated.    A  month  pretences,  secured  the  passage  of  a  law  that  no 

before  his  death  he  played  2  games  in  the  same  one  in  the  realm  dioidd  be  fdlowed  for  a  certain 

manner,  and  was  again  snooessfnl.    His  death  time  to  offer  any  petition  to  any  gpd  or  man 

was  hastened  by  grief^  occasioned  by  the  refdsal  except  the  king,  on  penalty  of  b^ng  thrown 

of  the  French  government  to  allow  him  to  re-  into  a  den  of  lions.  Daniel,  as  they  anticipated, 

tnm  to  his  native  country.    Danican's  mental  was  the  first  to  disregard  this  law,  by  oontinn- 

powers  were  exercised  almost  exdnsively  in  ing  his  regular  habit  of  worshipping  €rod  in 

chess  or  music.    In  other  respects  he  was  of  Player  8  times  a  day  with  his  window  opea. 

less  than  ordinary  intelligence,  or,  as  Laborde  The  consequence  was,  that  Daniel  was  cast  into 

once  said  of  him :  ^^  He  has  no  common  sense;  it  the  den  of  lions,  but  was  miraculously  preserv- 

is  all  genius.'^    Bia  treatise  on  chess  has  been  ed ;  and  this  was  the  means  of  his  bdng  raised 

frequentiy  republished  in  foreign  languages.  to  more  exalted  honor  (ch.  vi).    He  had  at  last 

DANIEL  (i.  e,  God  is  my  Judge),  a  prophet  the  happiness  to  behold  his  people  restored  to 

in  the  Chaldean  and  Persian  period  of  sacred  their  own  land.  His  position  at  the  court  of  the 

history.    He  was  descended  from  one  of  the  Medo-Persian  government  gave  him  the  oppor- 

highest  families  in  Judah,  if  not  even  of  royal  tunity  of  rendering  material  aid  to  this  end.  Be- 

blood.    Jerusalem  is  supposed  to  have  been  his  yond  the  8d  year  of  Gyrus,  during  which  he  had 

birthplace.    At  the  age  of  12  or  16  we  find  him  another  series  of  remarkable  visions  ^ch.  x.,  xi., 

in  Babylon,  whither  he  had  been  carried  with  xiL),  nothing  farther  is  known  of  nim. — ^The 

8  other  Hebrew  youths  of  rank,  Hananiah,  Mi-  Book  or  Danuel  takes  its  name  not  only  from 

shaeL  and  Azariah,  at  the  first  deportation  of  the  the  principal  person  in  it^  but  also  and  chiefly 

SK>ple  of  Judah  in  the  4tii  year  of  Jehoiakim.  from  him  as  its  author.    It  occupies,  however, 

e  and  his  companions  were  selected  for  the  but  a  third  rank  in  the  Hebrew  canon,  being 

Eurpoee  of  being  mstrncted  in  the  language  and  inserted  not  among  the  pr^hets,  but  in  the 

terature  of  the  Chaldeans,  with  a  view  to  their  Hagiographa,  for  which  various  reasons  have 

being  employed  in  the  service  of  the  court.  On  been  assigned  bv  the  learned.    Among  these, 

this  occasion  the  names  of  all  4  were  changed,  the  most  probable  is,  that  the  book  was  origi- 

and  Daniel  was  henceforth  called  Belteshazzar,  nally  classed  with  the  prophets,  but  that  at  a 

i,  e.  prmoe  of  Belus  or  Bel.  Afker  the  lapse  of  8  later  period,  say  in  the  first  8i  centuries  A.  D., 

years  we  find  him  interpreting  adream  of  the  king  when  the  disputes  arose  between  the  Christians 

so  much  to  his  satisfaction  that  he  rose  into  high  and  the  Jews  about  the  Messiah,  the  latter  felt 

favor,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  governorship  of  themselves  to  be  so  pressed  by  the  prediction  in 

the  province  ofBabylon,  and  the  head  inspector-  Dan.  ix.  respecting  the  70  week&  that  they 

ship  of  the  sacerdotal  caste.  Considerably  later  sought  to  give  the  book  a  lower  place  than  it 

in  the  reign  of  Kebuchadneszar.  we  find  Daniel  had  occupied  before,  and  thus,  by  detaching  it 

interpreting  another  dream  of  nis,  to  the  effect  from  its  connection  with  the  other  prophets,  to 

that  in  consequence  of  his  pride  ho  would  be  de-  diminish  the  force  of  the  argument  that  Jesus 

prived  for  a  time  of  his  reason  and  his  throne,  of  Nazareth  was  the  Christ.    The  genuineness 

and  after  being  exiled  fh>m  the  abodes  of  men.  and  authenticity  of  the  book  of  Daniel  were  for 

would  be  eventually  restored  to  his  senses  ana  a  long  time  unquestioned  in  the  church,  Por- 

his  rank.    Under  the  immediate  successor  of  phyry,  a  learned  adversary  of  the  Christian 

Nebuchadnezzar,  Evil-Merodaoh,  the  prophet  faith  in  the  8d  century,  having  been  the  first  to 

seems  to  have  been  forgotten.    No  mention  is  assaO  its  authority.    His  objections  were  an- 

made  of  him  during  this  reign,  or  in  the  short  swered  by  Eusebius,  Apollinariu%  Methodius, 

reign  of  his  successor ;  and  in  the  last  Chaldean  and  Jerome.  No  ftirther  attadc  was  made  until 

reign  he  is  mentioned  in  connection  witii  the  tiie  I7th  century,  when  the  question  was  raised 

closing  scene  of  Belshazzar's  life.    Belshazzar  whether  tiie  whole  book  was  written  by  Daniel, 

having  had  a  remarkable  vision  of  a  hand  writ-  But  in  more  recent  times  the  genuineness  of  the 

ing  on  the  wall,  which  none  of  the  wise  men  book  has  been  questioned  or  denied  in  whole  or  in 

of  the  Chaldeans  could  read  and  interpret,  part  by  men  ofnigh  repute  in  the  Grerman  school 

Daniel,  at  the  instance  of  the  queen  motiier,  of  criticism,  such  as  Conrodi,  Gesenius,  Dereser, 

who  remembered  his  former  services,  was  call-  Scholl,  LengerkcL  Eiohhom,  DeWette,  Griesen- 

ed  in  and  read  the  writing,  and  announced  ger,  Berthomt,Bleek,  £wald,Hitzig,and£arms. 

to  the  king  the  impending  catastrophe  of  his  It  has  been  defended,  on  the  other  band,  by  the 

empire.     Under  this  reign,  Daniel  had  two  of  English  writers  generally,  and  among  tiie  Ger- 

his  prophetic  visions  (ch.  vii.,  viii.).    After  mans  by  Statkdlin,  Beckhaus,  Jahn,  H&vemick, 

the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  the  united  powers  Hengstenberff,  and  others;  but  more  especially 

of  Media  and  Persia,  Daniel  devoted  himself  by  Hengstenberff,  whose  **  Authenticity  of  Dan- 

during  the  short  reign  of  Darius  the  Mede  to  iel "  goes  over  the  whole  ground,  and  embodies 

the  affairs  of  his  people  and  their  possible  re-  the  ablest  defence  of  the  book  that  has  yet  ap- 

tnrn  from  exile,  the  time  of  which,  according  to  peared.    For  a  detidled  view  of  all  the  argu- 

the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  was  fast  approfush-  ments  employed  on  both  sides  in  this«  contro- 

ing.    The  elevation  to  whicn  he  was  now  raised  versy,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Barnes's 

was  not  beheld  without  malice  and  envy,  and  introduction  to  his  **  Notes  on  Daniel." 
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BAKIEL,  Fktkb  Ytyiak,  an  Amencanjndgei  and  in  respect  of  iBjigaage  he  is  among  the  best 
bom  in  Stafford  co.,  Ya.,  aboat  1785.  His  an-  writerg  of  his  time.  Beside  his  poems,  he  wrote 
oestora  were  sabstantial  knd  owners,  and  datv  in  prose  a  "Defence  of  Rhyme,'^  and  a  history 
ing  the  •revolution,  in  common  with  most  of  of  England  from  the  Norman  conquest  to  the 
their  class  at  that  day,  strenuously  advocated  re-  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  which  exhibit 
Bistanee  to  the  British  government.  In  accord-  a  purity  of  slyle  hardly  equalled  by  any  other 
anee  with  the  prevailing  practice  in  Virginia,  work  of  so  early  a  date, 
be  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  DANIELL,  John  Fssdkbio,  an  English  nat- 
nnder  a  private  tutor,  and  was  graduated  at  ural  philosopher,  bom  in  London,  March  12, 
Princeton  college  in  1805,  after  which  he  stud-  1790,  died  therei^  March  18, 1845.  He  was  a 
ied  the  law  at  Richmond  with  Edmund  Ban-  pupil  of  Brande,  and  i^rward  began  business 
dolph,  whose  youngest  daughter  he  afterward  as  a  sugar  refiner.  In  1816  he  began,  in  con- 
mfliried.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1808.  nection  with  Prof.  Brande,  the  *'  Quarterly 
In  1809  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  legisla-  Journal  of  Science,"  of  which  they  published 
tore  from  Stafford  CO.,  and  was  reelected  in  1810.  the  first  20  volumes.  In  1820  he  published 
In  1812  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  priyv  a  desoripticm  of  a  new  hydrometer,  oy  which 
oonncil,  and  was  successively  reelected  council-  fi>r  the  first  time  regular  and  accurate  observa- 
lor  ontU  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution  in  tions  on  the  dryness  and  moisture  of  the  air  were 
1880.  For  a  large  portion  of  this  time  he  was  made  practicable.  His  great  work,  ^'Meteorolo- 
lientenant-govemor,  and  0x  officio  president  of  gical  Assays,"  appeared  in  1823.  This  was  the 
the  counciL  Upon  the  adoption  of  the  amended  first  attempt  to  explain  the  principles  of  mete- 
oonstittttion  in  1880,  he  was  again  elected  privy  orology  by  the  general  laws  regulating  the  tem- 
coimcillor,  the  number  of  members  composing  perature  and  constitution  of  gases  and  vapors, 
the  board  being  then  reduced  from  8  to  8.  In  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  his  theories  was 
1886  the  whigs  had  a  majority  of  the  legislature^  that  which  he  proposed  to  account  for  the  ho- 
and  Judge  Daniel  with  other  democrats  was  rary  oscillations  or  periodic  daily  rise  and  fall  of 
ejected  from  office.  He  was  restored  at  the  fol-  the  barometer,  by  which  he  predicted  the  occur- 
lowing  semon,  tiie  democrats  having  r^ained  rence  of  a  fall  near  the  poles  comcident  with 
their  ascendency.  In  1884,  when  Ohief  Justice  the  rise  at  the  equator,  a  oonpecture  afterward 
Taney  was  transferred  to  the  treasury  depart-  confirmed  by  actual  observation.  In  1824  he 
ment  from  the  office  of  attorney-general,  Judge  published  an  essay  on  "  Artificial  Climate,"  and 
Danid  was  invited  to  the  vacant  position  by  about  the  same  time  became  managing  director 
President  Jackson,  but  declined  the  appoint-  of  the  continental  gas  company,  and  travelled 
ment  In  1886  he  was  appointed  by  the  pres-  through  many  of  the  European  cities  making 
ident  judge  of  the  U.  S.  district  court  for  the  the  arrangements  by  which  they  are  lighted 
district  of  Virginia,  to  fill  a  vacancv  occasioned  at  the  present  day.  He  was  also  the  invent- 
by  the  transfer  of  Philip  P.  Barbour  to  the  or  of  a  process  for  extracting  inflammable  gas 
supreme  bench.  Upon  the  death  of  Judge  from  resin.  On  the  establishment  of  King's 
Barbour  in  1840,  Judge  Daniel  was  appointed  as  college  in  1881  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
his  sueoessor  by  President  Van  Buren.  He  still  chemistry,  which  office  he  held  until  his  death, 
holds  the  office.  About  this  time  he  published  an  account  of  his 

DANIEL,  Samukl,  an  English  author,  bom  in  new  pyrometer  for  measuringhigh  temperatures, 
Somersetshire  in  1562,  died  in  Oct.  1619.  He  such  as  are  employed  in  fusing  metals,  in  fur- 
was  ^e  son  of  a  music  master,  and  was  educated  naces,  &c.  Thenceforth  he  gave  his  attention 
at  Msgdalen  hall,  Oxford,  under  the  patronage  principally  to  voltaic  dectricity.  In  1886,  in  a 
of  the  Pembroke  family.  He  devoted  himself  paper  communicated  to  the  royal  society,  he  de- 
vhiie  in  the  university  to  the  study  of  poetry  scribed  his  valuable  improvement  in  the  voltaic 
and  history,  and  left  it  in  1582  without  taking  battery,  by  which,  avoiding  the  rapid  decline  of 
his  d^ree.  He  resided  for  some  time  with  the  power  in  the  ordinary  batteries,  he  showed  how 
earl  of  Pembroke,  and  became  tutor  to  Lady  a  powerful  and  continuous  current  maybe  kept 
Anne  Glifibrd,  subsequently  countess  of  Pern-  up  for  an  unlimited  period.  In  1889  appeared 
broken  After  the  death  of  Spenser,  he  became  his  ^^  Introduction  to  Chemical  Philosophy,''  a 
^voluntary  laureate"  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  treatise  on  the  molecular  forces.  Beside  these' 
was  soon  superseded  by  Ben  Jonson.  During  works  there  was  hardly  a  year  ofhis  life  in  which 
the  reign  of  James  he  was  appointed  gentleman  valuable  communications  from  his  pen  did  pot 
extraoniinary  and  sroom  of  the  privy  chamber  appear  in  his  journal,  or  in  the  '*  Transactions  of 
to  Queen  Anne,  who  took  great  delight  in  his  tihe  Royal  Society.''  He  was  the  only  person  who 
conversation  and  writings.  His  poems  are  nu-  ever  received  ^e  8  medals  in  the  gift  of  the 
merona,  conipriaing  an  epic  in  6  books,  on  the  royal  society,  c^  which  he  was  a  zetdous  mem- 
wars  of  the  Bosea,  several  dramatic  pieces,  and  ber,  and  for  the  last  6  years  of  his  life  foreign 
many  short  poems.  They  are  marked  by  grace  secretary.  He  expired  suddenly  of  apoplexy, 
of  language  and  sweetness  of  thought,  and  while  attending  a  meeting  of  the  council  of  the 
have  been  highly  esteemed  by  Wordsworth  and  royal  society. 

other  recent  poets.    He  sought  the  smoothness  DANIELL,  Samuxl,  an  English  artist  and 

of  rhythm  and  simplicity  of  narrative  character-  traveller,  bom  in  1777,  died  in  the  island  of  Cey- 

istic  of  much  of  the  Italian  and  Spanish  poetry,  Ion  in  1811.    He  spent  8  years  at  the  cape  of 
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Good  Hope,  and  afterward  proceeded  to  'the  him  a  dowry  of  $50,000.    About  the  same  Hme, 

interior  of  Africa,   making  sketches  of  the  the  war  between  Rnsna  and  Turkey  and  her 

acenery  and  people,  which  he  brought  home  allies  was  brought  to  a  close.    The  prince  now 

with  him  to  England  in  1804,  when  they  were  endeavored,  but  in  vain,  to  be  recognized  as  an 

published,  with  an  account  of  the  animAlu  of  independent  sovereign  by  the  treaty  of  Paris, 

southern  Africa.     He  afterward  went  to  the  In  Sept.  1856,  he  addressed  a  note  to  the^prin- 

island  of  Ceylon,  and  during  a  residence  of  6  oipal  European  TOwers,  urging  his  diums  to  the 

years  collected  a  large  amount  of  similar  mate-  sovereign^  of  Montenegro,  and  proposing  to 

rials,  one  volume  of  which  was  published,  with  annex  a  portion  of  the  Herzegovina  ana  Albania, 

a  description  of  that  country  and  its  inhabi-  and  the  port  of  Antivari  on  tne  Adriatic.    Early 

tants,  in  1808.  in  1857  he  repaired  to  Vienna  and  Paris  to  plead 

DANIELL,  Thomas,  an  English  landscape  his  cause  in  person,  appointing  his  brother  regent 

painter  and  engraver,  bom  in  1749,  died  in  during  his  absence ;  but  a  conspiracv,  instigated 

1840.    In  company  witli  his  nephew,  William,  by  one  of  his  uncles,  soon  compelled  him  to 

he  made  an  extraordinary  journey  through  India,  return  to  Montenegro,  and  he  has  since  been 

for  the  purpose  of  preparing  sketches  and  illus-    en«iged  in  hostilities  with  Turkey.        

trations  of  the  scenery,  which  were  afterward  DANISH  LANGUAGE  and  LITERATURE, 

published.    He  was  originallv  a  heraldry  paint-  See  Dewmaml 

er,  and  became  fellow  of  the  royal,  Asiatic,  DANNEGKER,  JoHAinr   Hxdibich  voir,  a 

and  antiquarian  societies.   He  published  several  German  sculptor,  born  at  Waldenbuch,  near 

works  on  India.  Stuttgart,  Oct.  15, 1758,  died  Dec.  8, 1841.    His 

DANIELL,  WuxiAM,  an  Eogiish>painter  and  father  was  groom  to  the  duke  of  Wartemberg, 
engraver,  bom  in  1769,  died  in  1837.  He  set  and  Dannecker  grew  up  with  a  very  limited 
out  at  the  age  of  14,  in  company  with  his  unde  education.  He  manifested  a  taste  for  drawing 
Thomas,  upon  an  artistic  exploration  of  the  at  a  very  early  age,  and  for  want  of  better  mate- 
peninsula  of  Hindostan.  They  comraenoed  their  rials,  resorted  to  the  yard  of  a  stone-cutter,  and 
journey  at  Gape  Gomorin,  and  sketched  almost  covered  the  slabs  therein  with  his  designs.  In 
every  thing  beautiful  or  interesting  in  the  ooun-  1771  he  entered,  in  spite  of  his  father^s  opposi- 
try  between  that  point  and  Seriuagur,  in  the  tion,  the  military  school  established  by  the  duke 
Himalaya  mountiuns.  They  were  occupied  10  at  Ludwigsburg,  where,  on  his  examination,  his 
years  in  this  undertaking.  Of  their  immense  talent  for  art  was  clearly  evinced.  When  he 
number  of  sketches,  they  selected  and  published  was  16,  he  obtained  a  prize  for  his  model  of  Mile 
a  portion  in  a  ffreat  work  entitled  ^*  Oriental  of  Grotona.  He  here  formed  a  friendship  with 
Scenery  *'  (6  vols,  folio,  1808).  Five  of  these  Schiller,  his  fellow  pupil,  which  lasted  while  the 
volumes  were  engraved  by  William,  or  under  poet  lived,  and  in  whose  memory  he  sculptured 
his  direction ;  the  other  was  engraved  by  Thomas,  a  noble  statue  and  several  busts,  one  of  them  of 
after  drawings  by  James  Wales.  William  also  colossal  size.  On  leaving  the  school  in  1780,  he 
published  "  A  Picturesque  Voyage  to  India, '^  was  appointed  statuary  to  the  court,  and  3  years 
'^Zoography,"  *^  Animated  Nature,"  ^.,  and  afterward  went  to  Paris  on  foot,  having  only 
from  1814  to  1825  was  engaged  in  making  his  small  salary,  as  statuary,  of  about  $125  a 
sketches  for  "A  Voyage  round  Great  Britain,''  year.  He  remained  2  years  in  Paris,  finding 
a  work  of  a  similar  character  to  that  which  he  much  encouragement  mm  his  master,  Pajou^ 
had  executed  on  India.  Beside  these,  he  painted  and  then  made  his  way  on  foot  to  Rome.  Mere 
many  oil  paintings  of  Indian  scenery,  among  he  became  acquainted  with  Canova,  who  ren- 
them  a  panorama  of  Madras^he  ^  Gity  of  Ludk-  dered  him  much  service.  His  first  work  in 
now,"  and  the  *^  Elephant  Hunt,"  and  was  the  marble  was  chiselled  in  Rome,  where  he  made 
chief  contributor  to  the  **  Oriental  Annual."  statues  of  Ceres  and  Bacchus,  which  procured 

DANILO  L  (Pbtbovitoh  Niboosh),  reigning  his  admission  into  the  academies  of  Milan  and 

prince  of  Montenegro,  bom  May  25, 1826,  was  Bologna.    In  1790,  after  having  spent  5  years 

educated  in  Vienna,  succeeded,  Oct.  81, 1851,  in  Rome,  he  returned  to  his  native  countiy,  and 

his  uncle,  Peter  Petrovitch,  and  was  proclaimed  was  made  a  professor  of  the  fine  arts  in  the 

vladika,  Jan.  18, 1852.  He  then  proceeded  to  St  academy  of  Stuttgart  In  1796  he  produced  sev- 

Petersburg,  to  be  confirmed  in  his  dignity  by  eral  works  in  marble,  among  them  a  Sappho ; 

the  czar,  and  obtained  the  sanction  of  Russia  for  and  afterward  waa  employed  by  Frederic  of 

various  innovations,  which  he  carried  into  effect  Wartemberg  upon  a  monument  to  Gount  Zep- 

on  his  return  to  Montenegro.    The  most  promi*  pelin,  representing  a  figure  of  friendship  weeping 

nent  of  these  was  the  separation  of  the  civil  over  a  coflln.    This  he  finished  in  1804,  and  in 

from  the  ecclesiastical  power  that  had  previously  1809  began  his  most  celebrated  work,  Ariadne, 

been  vested  in  the  vladika.    Gonferring  the  lat-  which  is  now  in  Bethmann's  garden,  at  Frank- 

ter  upon  one  of  his  relatives,  to  whom  he  gave  fort-on-the-Main.    In  1812  he  was  again  em* 

the  title  of  archimandrite,  he  assumed  the  civil  ployed  by  King  Frederic,  on  a  statue  of  Gnpid. 

power  under  th6  name  of  DanUo  I.    Other  His  greatest  work  is  his  colossal  statue  of  Ghrist, 

changes  which  he  had  projected  were  inter*  on  which  he  spent  8  years.    This  was  order« 

rupted  by  the  war  with  Turkey,  and  by  intes-  ed  by  the  empress-mother  of  Russia,  and  pre« 

tine  commotions.    In  1855  Danilo  married  the  sented  to  her  son  Alexander  I.    In  1826  ho 

daughter  of  a  banker  of  Trieste^  who  brought  executed  a  statue  of  St  JohUi  which  is  also 
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ranked  among  bis  b^  proclnctions.    Among  and  1265  is  now  universally  assumed  as  the 

modern  sculptors  he  occupies  a  medium  place  true  date.   Voltaire  (Diet,  FhiLy  art.  ^^  Dante"), 

between  Canova  and  Thorwaldsen.  nevertheless,  places  the  poet's  birth  in  1260, 

DANNEMOBA,  a  township  of  Clinton  co.,  and  Jauntily  forgives  Bayle  (who,  he  says, 

N.  Y.,  150  m.  N.  of  Albany,   formed  from  Seri/oait  d  Rotterdam   currente  calamo  pour 

Beekmantown  in  1854;  pop.  in  1855,  728.    It  ft?n  libraire)  for  having  been  right,  declaring 

IS  the  seat  of  Clinton  state  prison,  which  in  that  he  esteems  him  neither  more  nor  less  for 

1857  contained  274  convicts,  mostly  employed  having  made  a  mistake  of  5  years.     Oddly 

in  the  neighboring  iron  works  and  mines.    In  enough,  Voltaire  adopts  this  sieged  blunder  of 

1852,  when  the  number  of  inmates  was  only  5  years  on  the  next  page,  in  saying  that  Dante 

155,  the  annual  expenses  of  the  institution  ex-  died  at  the  age  of  56,  though  he  still  more  oddly 

oeeded  the  prisoners'  earnings  by  about  $27,000.  omits  the  undisputed  date  of  his  death  (1821 5, 

DANNEB,  LuisB  Chbistina,  countess,  mor-  which  would  have  shown  Bayle  to  be  right.  The 

ganatic  wife  of  Frederic  VII.  of  Denmark,  bom  poet's  descent  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from 

in  Copenhagen,  April  21,  1814.    fier  maiden  a  younger  son  of  the  great  Roman  family  of  the 

name  was  Basmusseu.    8he  was  only  15  when  Franc^pani,  classed  by  the  popular  rhyme  with 

she  attracted  the  attention  of  Frederic.    At  the  Orsini  and  Colonna: 

first  she  supported  herself  as  a  governess  in  a  Coionn«,  Onini,  o  PrangiMn!, 

Norwegian  fJEunily,  and  afterward  as  a  milliner.  Prendono  oggi  e  pagano  domaai. 

TowMd  1845.  when  Fredwio,  who  had  been  That  ^  ancestors  had  been  long  establbhed  in 

absent  from  Copenhagen,  returned  to  the  Dan-  ^orence  is  an  inference  from  some  expressions 

ish  capital,  he  renewed  his  acquamtanoe  ifntii  ^f  ^he  poet,  and  from  their  d weUing  having  been 

her.    On  Jan.  20,1848,  on  his  accession  to  the  situated  in  the  more  ancient  part  of  the  city.  The 

throne  of  Denmark,  he  conferred  upon  her  tiie  ^lost  important  fict  of  the  poet's  gene  Jogy  is, 

title  (rf  Countess  Danner,  and  on  Aug.  7, 1850,  ^bat  he  was  of  mixed  race,  the  Alighieri  being  of 

contracted  a  morganatic  n^age  with  her  m  Teutonic  origin.    Dante  was  bom  (as  he  hunt 

the  chapel  of  the  palace  of  FredeiT^borg.    She  gelf  tells  us,  Farad,  xxii.)  when  the  sun  was  in 

.    .fen      I^Jif.     *?*"*l^^®  mstitution^  and  the  constellation  Gemini,  and  it  is  supposed 

m  1862  and  1854,  when  she  accompanied  the  f^j^  ^  passage  in  the  Inferno  (Canto  xv.)  that 

Danish  sovereign  m  his  tour  through  the  prov-  j,^  horoscoi^  was  drawn  and  a  great  destiny 

wc^  ahe  was  everywhere  received  with  great  predicted  for  him  by  his  teacher.  Brunette 

^??SJ!^A^?T  T  ^^^^'           T.       V       1  .  ^^^'    Th®  OUimo  Comento  tells  us  that  the 

DANTAN,  Jban  PiK^  a  French  sculptor,  Twins  are  the  house  of  Mercury,  who  induces 

boram  Pans,  Dec.  25,1800.    Heis  chiefly  dw-  ^  men  the  faculty  of  writing,  science,  and  of 

tmguiahed  by  his  humorous  and  grotesque  busts  acquiring  knowledge.    This  is  worth  mention- 

^^i??S™  contemporaries.  iDg>  characteristic  of  the  age  and  of  Dante 

Txii^Ti?Tff^?^^Iv^?n^?^H*J°v-^^™7  himself  with  whom  the  influence  of  the  stars 

DEGIJALlGHIEBI,theinMtriou8^^^^^  took  tie  place  of  the  old  notion  of  destiny 

was  bora  at  Rorencem  1265,  probably  during  (p^^.  ^y   j^  ^  supposed  from  a  passa^ 

tiie  month  of  May .*    This  is  the  date  given  by  ^  Boccaccio's  life  of  Dante,  that  Alighiero  the 

Boccaccio,  who  is  generally  foUowed,  though  ^ther  was  stiU  living  when  the  poet  was  9 

he  makes  a  blunder  ma&jmg^^edendo  Urbano  years  old.    K  so,  he  must  have  died  soon  after, 

qwnrto  ndlaeattedra  dtSan  Ptetro,  for  Urban  for  Leonardo  Aretino,  who  wrote  with  original 

died  in  October,  1264.    Some,  misled  by  an  ei>  documents  before  him,  tells  us  that  Dante  lost 

ror  in  a  few  ^  the  early  manuscnpt  copies  of  ^  fetter  while  yet  a  child.  This  circumstance 

tiie  J}vottta  Commedui,  would  have  hun  born  ^ay  have  been  not  without  influence  in  muscu- 

5  yeareearheisin  1260.    According  to  Amva-  larizing  his  nature  to  that  character  of  self-reli- 

heiM  J^Secol^  d%  DanU,  Udme  edition  of  1828,  ance  which  shows  itself  so  constantly  and  sharp- 

yoL  nu  parti,  p.  578),  Swisovino  was  the  first  \j  during  his  after  life.    His  tutor  was  Brunetto 

to  oon&m  Boccaccio's  statement  by  the  author-  £atini,  a  very  superior  man  (for  that  age),  says 

ity  of  tiie  poet  himself,  basmg  his  argument  on  Aretino  parenthetically.    Like  Alexander  GilL 

the  first  verse  of  the  Infmu> :  he  is  now  remembered  only  as  the  schoolmas- 

NeimenodeioammbidiiiostrmyiU;  ter  of  a  great  poet,  and  that  he  did  his  duty 

the  average  age  of  man  having  been  declared  well  may  be  inferred  from  Dante's  speaking 

by  the  Psalmist  to  be  70  years,  and  the  period  of  him  gratefully  as  one  who  by  times  "  teught 

of  the  poet's  supposed  vision  being  unequivo-  him  how  man  eternizes  himself."    This,  and 

cally  fixed  at  180O.t    Leonardo  Aretino  and  what  Yillani  says  of  his  refining  the  Tuscan 

Manetti  add  their  testimony  to  that  of  Boccaccio,  idiom  (for  so  we  understand  his  farU  scorti 

• in  hens  parlar^^  are  to  be  noted  as  of  probable 

«  The  iFtmniu  Uographu  ghUraU  giTM  iamj  8  u  bia  infiuence  on  the  career  of  his  pupil.    Of  the 

JI;?JS-«^4*  ¥Sr.Slirr':i.SS  ?Srt.2:if  ^^^^ »f  »«^'''  't"^'* nothingcan  b*  certainly 

glTet  tlut  he  wu  Sorn  when  the  Bun  waa  In  Oemiiii  would     " 

«lre  ft  nnge  from  aboot  the  middle  of  May  to  about  the  mid-  •  Though  he  himself  preferred  French,  and  wrote  his  7W- 

dto  of  June,  so  that  the  8th  is  eertainly  too  early.  tar  In  that  Unguage  for  two  re•son^  rwM  percM  nai  H- 

t  Amvabene,  however,  is  wrong.    Boocaodo  makes  pre-  amo  *n  FrantAa.  6  PaUrapercM  la  parkOura  A'tmeeaca 

dsely  fba  nme  reckoning  in  the  first  note  of  his  oommenta-  ipiik  diUtUvoU  •piii  oomuna  eh$  MU  U  aUri  Unauaa- 

ly  (Boca  OwMiito,  4a,  fiwMe,  18M,  ToL  i  pp.  W,  88).  ^»    {Promnio,  i^Jins.) 
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affirmed,  ffis  biographen  send  him  to  Bologna,  Fbrence,  and  later,  in  those  homeleaB  vander- 
Padaa,  Paris,  Kaplea,  and  even  Oxford.  All  ings  which  led  him  (aa  he  bajs)  wherever  the 
are  donbtfol,  Paris  and  Oxford  most  of  all,  and  ItSian  tongae  was  spoken.  His  were  the  only 
the  dates  utterly  nndeterminable.  Bologna  and  open  eyes  of  that  oentory,  and,  as  nothing  es- 
Padua  We  should  be  indined  to  place  before  oaped  them,  so  there  is  nothing  that  was  not 
his  exile,  t^aris  and  Oxford,  if  at  all,  after  it.  photographed  upon  his  sensitive  brun,  to  be 
If  no  argpmient  in  favor  of  Paris  is  to  be  drawn  afterward  fixed  for  ever  in  the  Oommedia. 
from  his  Fape  Satan  {Ifif.  canto  viL)  and  the  What  Florence  was  daring  his  yonth  and  man- 
corresponding  paixy  paia,  Sathan^  in  the  an-  hood,  with  its  GuelphsandGhibellines,  its  nobles 
tobiography  of  Cellini,  nor  firom  the  veiy  defi-  and  trades,  its  Bianchi  and  Keri,  its  kaleido- 
nite  allaaion  to  Doctor  Siger  (Par,  canto  x.),  we  scopio  revolutions,  **•  all  parties  loving  liberty 
may  yet  infer  from  some  passages  in  the  Ckm^  ana  doing  their  best  to  destroy  her,"  as  Voltaire 
media  that  his  wanderings  had  extended  even  says,  it  would  be  beyond  our  province  to  tell 
further  (see  eq>ecially  Ii\f,  ix.  112  et  $eq. ;  even  if  we  could.  Foreshortened  as  events  are 
zii.  120;  xv.  4  «t  m^./  xxxiL  25-80);  for  when  we  look  back  on  them  across  so  many 
it  would  not  be  hard  to  show  that  his  com-  ages,  only  the  upheavals  of  party  oonflict  catch- 
parisons  and  iUustrations  from  outward  things  ing  the  eye.  whue  the  spaces  of  peace  between 
are  almost  invariably  drawn  from  actual  eye*  sii^  out  or  the  view  of  history,  a  whole  cen- 
sight.  As  to  the  nature  of  his  studies,  there  can  tury  seems  like  a  mere  wild  chaos.  Tet  during 
be  no  doubt  that  he  went  through  the  trioium  a  couple  of  such  centuries  the  cathedrals  of 
(grammar,  dialectics,  rhetoric)  and  the  quadri"  Florence,  Pisa,  and  Sienna  got  built;  Oimaboe, 
9ium  f arithmetic,  music,  geometry,  and  astrono-  Giotto,  Amolfo,  the  Pisani,  Bmnelleschi,  and 
my)  01  the  then  ordinary  university  course.  To  Ghiberti  gave  the  impulse  to  modem  art,  or 
tiiese  he  afterward  added  painting  (or  at  least  brought  it  in  some  of  its  branches  to  its  cul- 
An;mag--daignaico  un  angelo  iopra  eerte  taw-  minating  point ;  modem  literature  took  its  rise ; 
lette — Kit.i\rtioo.p.  61,ed.re6aro,1829),theolo-  commerce  became  a  sdence,  and  the  middle 
gy,  and  medicine.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  class  came  into  being.  It  was  a  time  of  fieroe 
pupil  of  Oimabue,  and  was  certainly  the  friend  of  passions  and  sudden  tragedies,  of  picturesque 
Giotto,  the  designs  for  some  of  whose  frescoes  at  transitions  and  contrasts.  It  found  Dante,  shaped 
Assisi  and  elsevmerehave  been  wrongly  attribut-  him  by  every  experience  that  life  is  capable 
edtohim.  To  provehis  love  of  music,  the  epi-  o^  rank,  ease,  love,  study,  aflhirs,  statecraft, 
sode  of  Gasella  were  enough,  even  without  Boo-  hope,  exile,  hunger,  dependence,  despair ;  untQ 
caccio's  testimony.  The  range  of  Dante's  study  he  became  endowed  with  a  sense  of  the  noth- 
and  acquirement  would  be  encyclop»dio  in  any  ingness  of  this  world's  goods  posable  only  to 
age,  but  at  that  time  it  was  literally  possible  to  the  rich,  and  a  knowledge  of  man  possible  only 
master  the  amne  tcibUe.  and  he  seems  to  have  to  the  poor.  The  few  well  asoertamed  &ctB  of 
accomplished  it.  How  lofty  his  theory  of  *sci-  Dante's  life  may  be  briefly  stated.  In  1874  oc- 
ence  was,  is  plain  from  this  passage  in  the  Can-  curred  what  we  may  call  his  spiritual  birth,  the 
9U0:  "He  is  not  to  be  called  a  trae  lover  of  awakening  in  him  of  .the  imaginative  Acuity, 
wisdom  (JUoBofo)  who  loves  it  for  the  sake  of  and  of  that  profounder  and  more  intense  con-* 
giun,  as  do  lawyers,  physicians,  and  ahnost  all  sciousness  which  springs  from  the  reoognition 
priests  (li  reliffio9i)y  who  study,  not  in  order  of  beauty  through  the  antithesiB  of  sex.  It  was 
to  know,  but  to  acquire  riches  or  advance-  in  that  year  that  he  first  saw  Beatrice  PorttnanL 
ment,  and  who  would  not  persevere  in  study  In  1289  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Campal-^ 
should  you  give  them  what  they  desire  to  gain  dino,  ^hting  on  tiie  side  of  the  Guelphs,  who 
by  it.  ...  .  And  it  may  be  said  that  (as  true  there  utterly  routed  theGhibellines,  and  where, 
friendship  between  men  condsts  in  each  wholly  he  says,  '*  I  was  present,  not  a  boy  in  arma^  and 
loving  the  other)  the  true  philosopher  loves  wherelfeltmuchfear,  but  in  the  end  the  great- 
every  part  of  wisdom,  and  wisdom  every  part  est  pleasure  fW>m  the  various  changes  dT  the 
of  the  philosopher,  inasmuch  as  she  draws  all  to  fight."  (Letter  of  Dante,  now  lost,  cited  hj 
herself  and  allows  no  one  of  his  thoughts  to  Aretino.)  In  the  same  year  he  asusted  at  the 
wander  to  other  things."  {Tratt.  ill  cap.  11.)  siege  and  capture  of  Oaprona.  {Iitf,  xxL  94.) 
The  Cowoito  gives  us  a  glance  into  Dante's  li-  In  1290  died  Beatrice,  married  to  Simone  dei 
brary.  We  find  Aristotle  (whom  he  calls  the  Bardi,  precisely  when  is  uncertain,  but  before 
philosopher,  the  master)  cited  76  times ;  Oicero  1287,  as  appears  by  a  mention  of  her  in  her 
18;  Albertns  Magnus  7 ;  Bo6thius6;  Plato  Tat  father's  will,  bearing  date  Jan.  15  of  that 
second  hand)  4;  Aquinas.  Avicenna,  Ptolemy,  tne  year.  Dante's  own  marriage  is  assigned  to  va- 
Digest^  Lucan,  and  Ovid,  8  each ;  Virgil,  Juve-  rious  years,  ranging  from  1291  to  1294 ;  but 
nal.  Statins,  Seneca,  and  Horace,  twice  each ;  the  earlier  date  seems  the  more  probable,  as 
ana  Algazzali,  Alfrogan,  Augustine,  Livy,  Oro-  he  was  the  father  of  7  children  (the  youngest  a 
sins,  and  Homer  (at  second  hand),  once.  Of  dfiughter,  named  Beatrice)  in  1801.  His  wife 
Greek  he  seems  to  have  understood  little ;  of  was  Gemma  dei  Donati,  and  through  her  Dante, 
Hebrew  and  Arabic,  a  few  words.  But  it  was  whose  family,  though  noble,  was  of  the  lesser 
not  only  in  the  closet  and  from  books  that  nobility,  beoanie  nearly  connected  with  Oorso 
Dante  received  his  education.  He  acquired,  Donati,  the  head  of  a  powerful  clan  of  the 
perhaps,  the  better  part  of  it  in  the  streets  of  gramM  or  greater  nobles.    In  1298  occurred 
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wliat  is  called  the  revolatioii  of  Giaq  Delia  Just  before  Ids  assamption  of  the  priorate,  bow- 
Bdla^  in  which  the  priors  of  the  trades  took  ever,  a  new  complication  had  arisen.    A  family 
the  power  into  their  own  hands  and  made  nobil-  fend  be^nning  at  the  neighboring  city  of  Pis- 
ity  a  diaqnallfication  for  office.    A  noble  was  toja,  between  the  Cancellieri  Ken  and  Gancel- 
defined  to  be  any  one  who  counted  a  knight  lien  Bianohi  (see  the  story  at  length  in  Balbo, 
among  Ms  ancestors,  and  thns  the  descendant  Fito(2ii>(»»^  cap.  z.),  had  extended  to  Morenoe, 
of  Cacciaguida  was  ezdaded.    Delia  Bella  was  where  the  Guelphs  took  the  part  of  the  Keri  and 
exiled  in  1295,  bat  the  nobles  did  not  regain  the  Ghibellines  of  the  Bianchi.*    The  city  was 
their  power.    On  the  contrary,  the  citizens,  hav-  instantly  in  a  ferment  of  street  brawls,  as  act- 
ing all  their  own  way,  proceeded  to  qnarrel  ors  in  one  of  which  some  of  the  Medici  ire  in- 
among  themselves,  and  subdivided  into  the  j>opo-  cidentally  named,  ^e  first  appearance  of  that 
2(in«  yroMi  and  |9^209»im»t«£i,  or  ^eater  and  family  in  history.    Both  parties  appealed  at 
lesser  trades,  a  distinction  of  gentility  some-  different  times  to  the  pope,  who  sent  two  am- 
what  like  that  between  wholesale  and  retail  bassadors,  first  a  bi^op  and  then  a  cardinal, 
tradesmen.    The  grandi  continuing  turbalent|  Both  pacificators  soon  flung  out  again  in  a  rage, 
many  of  the  lesser  nobility,  among  them  Dante,  after  adding  the  new  element  of  excommunica- 
drew  over  to  the  side  of  the  citizens,  and  be-  tion  to  the  causes  of  confusion.    It  was  in  the 
tween  1297  and  1800  there  is  found  inscribed  midst  of  these  things  that  Dante  became  one  of 
in  the  book  of  the  physicians  and  apothecaries,  the  6  priors  (June,  1800),  an  office  which  the 
DaiUe  d^Aldwhiero^  digli  Aldighieri^  poeta  FUh'  Florentines  had  made  bimestrial  in  its  tenure,  in 
rentino,    (Balbo,  Vita  di  Bante^  flrenze,  1858.  order  apparently  to  secure  at  least  6  constitu- 
p.  117.)    rrof.  de  Yericour  (^'  Life  and  Times  oi  tional  chances  of  revolution  in  the  year.    He 
bante,"  London,  1858,  p.  80)  thinks  it  necessary  advised  that  the  leaders  of  both  parties  should 
to  apologize  for  this  lapse  on  the  part  of  the  be  banished  to  the  frontiers,  which  was  forth- 
poet,  and  gravely  bids  us  take  courage,  nor  think  with  done,  the  ostracism  including  his  relative 
that  Dante  was  ever  an  apothecary.    In  1800  Corso  Donati  among  the  Keri,  and  his  most  in- 
we  find  him  elected  one  of  Uie  priors  of  the  city,  timate  friend  the  poet  Guide  Oavaloanti  among 
In  order  to  a  perfect  misunderstanding  of  every  the  Bianchi.    They  were  aU  permitted  to  re- 
thing  connected  with  the  Florentine  politics  of  turn  before  long  (but  after  Dante's  term  of  office 
this  period,  one  has  only  to  study  tne  various  was  over),  and  came  accordingly,  bringing  at 
histories.     Tbe  result  is  a  spectrum  on  the  least  the  scriptural  allowance  of  ^^  seven  other" 
mind's  eycL  which  looks  definite  and  brilliant,  motives  of  mischief  with  them.    Afiairs  getting 
but  really  hinders  all  accurate  vision,  as  if  from  worse  (1801X  the  Neri,  with  the  connivance  of 
too  steady  inspection  of  a  Catharine  wheel  in  the  pope  (Boni&ce  YIII*))  entered  into  an  ar- 
ihll  whirL    A  few  words,  however,  are  neces-  rangement  with  Charles  of  Yalois,  who  was 
sary,  if  only  to  make  the  confusion  palpable,  preparing  an  expedition  to  Italy.    Dante  was 
The  rival  Grerman  flunilies  of  Welfs  and  Weib-  meanwhue  sent  on  an  embas^  to  Rome  (Sept. 
lingens  had  given  their  names,  softened  into  1801,  according  to  Arrivabene,  Seeolo  di  JDante^ 
Gaelfi  and  GhibeUini— ^rom  which  Ghibriel  Har-  p.  654,  but  probably  earlier)  by  the  Bianchi,  who 
vey  (notes  to  Spenser's  *'  Shepherd's  Calendar")  still  retained  all  the  offices  at  Florence.    It  is 
inseniously,  but  mistakenly,  derives  elves  and  the  tradition  that  he  said  in  setting  forth :  "  If  I 
goblins— to  two  parties  in  northern  Italy,  rep-  go,  who  remains)  and  if  I  stay,  who  goes?'* 
resenting  respectively  the  adherents   of  the  whether  true  or  not,  the  story  implies  what 
pope  and  of  the  emperor,  but  serving  very  well  was  certainly  true,  that  the  council  ana  influence 
as  rallying  points  in  all  manner  of  intercalary  of  Dante  were  of  great  weight  with  the  more  mo- 
and  sttba<Sary  quarrels.    The  nobles,  especially  derate  of  both  parties.  On  Oct.  81, 1801,  Charles 
the  greater  ones,  perhaps  from  instinct^  perhaps  took  possession  of  Florence  in  the  interest  of 
in  part  from  hereditary  tradition,  as  being  more  the  Neri.    Dante  being  still  at  Rome  (Jan.  27, 
or  less  Teutonic  by  descenl^  were  commonly  1802),  sentence  of  exile  was  pronounced  against 
Ghibellines  or   imperialists ;    the  bourgeoisie  him  and  others,  with  a  heavy  fine  to  be  paid 
were  very  commonly  Guelphs  or  supporters  of  within  two  months;  if  not  paid,  the  entire  confis- 
the  pope,  partly  firom  naturid  antipathy  to  the  cation  of  goods,  and,  whether  paid  or  no,  exile ; 
nobles^  and  partly,  perhaps,  because  they  be-  the  charge  against  mm  being  pecuniary  malver- 
Iieved  themselves  to  be  espousing  the  more  sation  in  office.    The  fine  not  paid  (as  it  could 
purely  Italian  side.    Sometimes,  however,  the  not  be  without  admitting  the  justice  of  the 
party  rdation  of  nobles  and  burghers  to  each  charges,  which  Dante  scorned  even  to  deny),  in. 
other  was  reversed,  but  the  names  Guelph  and  leas  uian  two  months  QCarch  10, 1802)  a  second 
Ghibelline  always  substantially  represented  the  sentence  was  registered  by  which  he  with  others 
asme  things.    The  family  of  Dante  had  been  was  condemned  to  be  burned  alive  if  taken  with- 
Guelphic,  and  we  have  seen  him  already  as  a  in  tiie  boundaries  of  the  republic.t     From  this 

jooDg  man  serving  two  campaigns  against  thcL  ■  * 

other  party.    Bnt  no  unmediate  question  as  be-  • '"^"^p^SP'^t,  Perimpe  it  would  be  "^^  ^?*!?«^  SI 

A«_       *^  ■'       ^                              XL      4.    v        V  that  At  flnt  the  bkeks  were  the  extreme  OaelphA,  and  the 

tween  pope  ana  emperor  seems  then  to  nave  been  ^utes  thoee  moderate  aaelphs  inclined  to  make  tenns  with 

pending ;  and  while  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  the  GhibelUnea.    The  matter  is  ohaooie,  and  Balbo  contra- 

was  ever  a  mere  partisan,  the  reverse  would  be  ^fr^^^^not  of  the  arandi  or  great  nobles 

the  lOierence  from  his  habits  and  character,  (what  we  oall  gnmdees),  as  some  of  his  biognphen  haT« 
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time  the  life  of  Dante  becomes  semi-mythioal,  first  the  "  Hydrft  and  Hyrrha**  Florence,  as  the 
and  for  nearly  every  date  we  are  reduced  to  the  root  of  all  the  evils  of  Itdj  (April  1 6, 1811).  Tc 
"  as  they  say"  of  Herodotus.  He  became  now  this  year  we  mnst  probably  assign  the  new  de- 
neoessanly  identified  with  his  fellow  exiles  cree  bv  which  the  seignory  of  florence  recalled 
(fragments  of  all  parties  nnited  by  common  aportion  of  the  exiles,  excepting  Dante,  howev- 
wrongs  in  a  practical,  if  not  theoretic,  Qhibellin-  er,  among  others,  by  name.*  The  undertaking 
ism),  and  shared  in  their  attempts  to  reinstate  of  Henry,  after  an  ill-directed  dawdling  of  two 
themselves  by  force  of  arms.  He  was  one  of  years,  at  last  ended  in  his  death  at  Buoncon- 
their  council  of  12,  but  withdrew  firom  it  on  vento  (Aug.  24^  1818 ;  Oarlyle  says  wrongly 
account  of  the  unwlBdom  of  their  measures.  8ept),  poisoned,  it  was  said,  in  the  sacramental 
Whether  he  was  present  at  their  futUe  assault  bread,  by  a  Dominican  friar,  bribed  thereto  by 
on  Florence  (July  22, 1804)  is  doubtful,  but  Florence.  (See  .Oarlyle's  ^*  Frederic^"  Haiper^ 
probably  he  was  not  From  the  Ottimo  Co^  ed.  voL  i.  p.  112.)  The  story  is  doubtful,  the  more 
tnentOj  written  at  least  in  part*  by  a  contempo-  as  Dante  nowhere  alludes  to  it,  as  he  certainly 
rary  as  early  as  1888,  we  leam  that  Dante  soon  would  have  done  had  he  heard  of  it.  According 
flcparated  himself  from  his  companions  in  mis-  to  Balbo,  Dante  spent  the  time  from  Aug.  1818, 
fortune  with  mutual  discontents  and  recriminap  to  Nov.  1814,  in  Pisa  and  Lucca,  and  then  took 
tions.  (Ott.  Com,  Parad.  xvii.)  During  the  19  refuge  at  Verona,  with  Can  Grande  della  Scala 
years  of  Dante^s  exile,  it  would  be  hara  to  say  (whom  Volture  calls,  droUy  enough,  U  grande- 
where  he  was  not.  In  certain  districts  of  north-  eon  de  V6r<me^  as  if  he  had  been  a  Tartar),  where 
em  Italy  there  is  scarce  a  village  that  has  not  its  he  remained  till  1818^  Foscolo  with  equal  poei- 
tradition  of  him,  its  sedia^  roeeoj  tpelonea^  or  torre  tiveness  sends  him,  immediately  after  the  death 
di  Dante  ;  and  what  between  the  patriotic  com-  of  Henry,  to  Goido  da  Polentat  at  Ravenna,  and 
plaisance  of  some  biogniphers  overwUling  to  makes  him  join  Oan  Grande  only  after  the  latter 
gratify  as  many  provincial  vanities  as  possible,  became  captain  of  the  Ghibelline  league  in  Dec. 
and  the  pettisbness  of  others  anxious  only  to  1818.  In  1816  the  government  of  Florence  set 
snub  them,  the  confusion  becomes  hopele8s.t  forth  a  new  decree  tulowing  the  exiles  to  return 
After  his  banishment  we  find  some  definite  trace  on  conditions  of  fime  and  penance.  Dante  reject- 
of  him  first  at  Arezzo  with  TJguccione  della  ed  the  oflfer  n)y  accepting  which  his  guilt  would 
Faggiuola ;  then  at  Sienna ;  then  at  Verona  with  have  been  admitted),  in  a  letter  still  hot,  after 
theScaligeri.  He  himself  says  :"Tlm>ugh  almost  these  5  centuries,  with  indignant  scorn.  *^I^ 
all  parts  where  this  language  [Itali&i]  is  spoken,  this  then  the  glorious  return  of  Dante  AUghieri 
a  wanderer,  well  nigh  a  bsggar,  I  have  gone,  to  his  country  after  nearly  8  lustres  of  suffering 
flhowinff  against  my  will  the  wound  of  fortune,  exile?  Did  an  innocence  patent  to  all  merit 
Truly  f  have  been  a  vessel  without  sail  or  this?  This,  the  perpetual  sweat  and  toil  of 
rudder,  driven  to  diverse  ports,  estuaries,  and  study  ?  Far  from  a  man  the  housemate  of  phi- 
shores  by  that  hot  blast,  the  breath  of  grievous  losophy  be  so  rash  and  earthen-hearted  a  humil- 
poverty ;  and  I  have  shown  myself  to  the  eyes  ity  as  to  allow  himself  to  be  ofiered  up  bound  like 
of  many  who  perhaps,  through  some  fame  of  a  schoolboy  or  a  criminal  I  Far  from  a  man  the 
me,  had  imagined  me  in  quite  other  guise,  in  preacher  of  justice  to  pay  those  who  have  done 
whose  view  not  only  was  my  person  debased,  him  vrrong  as  for  a  favor '  This  is  not  ^e  way 
but  every  work  of  mine,  whetner  done  or  yet  of  returning  to  my  country ;  but  if  anotiier  can 
to  do,  became  of  less  account."  (Carmto^  tratt.  be  found  that  shall  not  derogate  from  the  fame 
i.  cap.  S.)  By  the  election  of  the  emperor  and  honor  of  Dante,  that  I  will  enter  on  with 
Henry  VII.  (of  Luxemburg,  Nov.  1808),  and  no -lagging  steps.  For  if  by  none  such  Florence 
the  news  of  his  proposed  expedition  into  Italy,  may  be  entered,  by  me  then  never  I  Oan  I  not 
the  hopes  of  Dante  were  raised  to  the  highest  everywhere  behold  the  mirrors  of  the  sun  and 
pitch.  Henry  entered  Italy,  Oct  1810,  and  re-  stars?  Speculate  on  sweetest  truths  under  any 
eeived  the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy  at  Milan,  on  sky  without  first  giving  myself  up  inglorious, 
the  day  of  Epiphany,  1811.  His  movements  be-  nay  ignominious,  to  the  populace  and  city  of 
ing8low,andhi8policyundecided,  Dante  address-  Florence?  Nor  shall  I  want  for  bread."  Di- 
ed him  that  famous  letter,  urging  him  to  crush  onisi  puts  the  date  of  this  letter  in  1815.}    He 

triod  to  make  out,  is  plain  from  thla  sentence,  where  his  •  MsfOohiaTelli  is  the  antborlty  Ibr  this,  and  is  eareleady 

name  appears  low  on  the  list  and  with  no  ornamental  prefix,  dted  In  the  prelhoe  to  the  Udine  edition  of  the  OotUm  Jfcir- 

sfter  halra  dozen  domini.   Bajle,  however,  is  equally  wrong  toUnianut  as  placing  it  in  181  i,    MacchiaTelU  does  no  saeh 

In  snppoeing  his  fltmilv  to  have  been  obscare.  thing,  bnt  ezpremly  implies  an  earlier  date,  perhaps  1810. 

•  Be«  Witte,  Quando  sdaoMHa  eompotto  POtUmo  Oo-  (See  Maeeh.  Op.  ed.  Baretti,  London,  17T9,  toL  \a.  Ml) 

vMifUo^  Ac  (Leipsic,  1847).  t  A  mistaken  fbr  Onido  did  not  become  lord  of  Karenna  till 

t  The  loose  waj  in  which  manj  Italian  scholars  write  his-  aereral  years  later.    Bnt  Bocoaodo  also  assigns  1818  as  the 

toiy  is  as  amaaingas  It  is  peiplezina.    For  example:  Count  date  of  Ihuite^  withdrawal  to  that  city,  and  his  first  protect- 

BaIbo*s  "  Life  of  Dante"*  was  published  originally  at  Tnrln,  or  may  have  been  one  of  the  other  Poientani  to  whom  GoJdo 

in  1889.    In  a  note  (Ub.  i.  cap.  10)  he  expresses  a  doubt  wheth-  (sumamed  Noyello,  or  the  younger,  his  grandfiither  having 

er  the  date  of  Dant?s  banishment  should  not  be  1808,  and  in-  pome  the  same  name)  succeeded. 

dines  to  think  it  should  be.    Meanwhile,  it  seems  never  to  X  Under  this  date  (1815)  a  4th  eontdemfuOio  aainst  Dante 

have  occurred  to  him  to  employ  some  one  to  look  at  the  is  mentioned,  foMla  4n  anno  1815  dt  nun»6  OtMnrU  per 

original  decree,  still  existing  in  the  archives.    Stranger  still,  I>.  Sadnerium  D,  Zacharto  ds  UrbwstsH,  oUm  4t  hmo 

IjC  Monnier,  reprinting  the  work  at  Florence,  in  185(s  within  ^icarium  re(fium  cMtatit  I^arenikB.  ice    It  is  found  re- 

a  stone's  throw  of  the  document  itselt  and  with  ftiU  permis-  dted  in  the  decree  mider  which  in  184S  Jaoopo  di  Dante  re* 

aion  ttom  Balbo  to  make  corrections,  leayes  the  mattur  lost  deemed  a  portion  of  his  Ihther^s  property,  to  wit :  Vnapo9» 

vhoeitwas.  MtiUmd  <mm  vinea  €i  otim  dom4bu9  tup$r  ^a^  oom^%$tiU  4ii 
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is  oertainly  wrong,  for  the  decree  is  dated  Deo.  Gnelph),  puts  his  Ghibellinism  (jura  tnanar" 

11, 1816.  Fofloolo  plAoesit  in  1816,  Troja  early  chia)  in  the  front    The  man  whose  whole  life, 

inlSlT,  and  hoth  may  be  right,  as  the  year  began  like  that  of  selected  souls  always,  had  been  a 

Haroh  25.  Whatever  the  date  of  Dante^s  visit  to  warfare,  calls  Heaven  another  camp— a  better 

Yoltaire^s  great  Khan*  of  Verona,  or  the  length  one,  thank  Grod  1    The  wanderer  of  so  nuiny 

of  his  stay  with  him,  may  have  been,  it  is  certoin  years  speaks  of  his  sonl  as  a  guest — glad  to  bo 

that  he  was  in  Ravenna  in  1820,  and  that  on  gone,  doubtless.    The  exile,  whose  sharpest  re- 

his  return  thither  iirom  an  embaasv  to  Venice  proaohes  of  Florence  are  always  those  of  an  out- 

(conceming  which  a  curious  letter,  forged  prob-  raged  lover,  finds  it  bitter  that  even  his  uncon- 

ably  by  Doni,  is  extant),  he  died  on  Sept  14,  scions  bones  should  lie  in  alien  soil. — Personal 

1821  (18th  according  to  others).  Hewasburied  Characteristia  ;  Anecdotes.    Giovanni  Villani, 

at  Bavenna  under  a  monun)ent  built  by  his  the  earliest  authority,  and  a  contemporary,  thus 

Mend,  Guido  Novello.t    Dante  is  said  to  have  sketches  him :  "  This  man  was  a  great  scholar 

Rotated  the  following  inscription  for  it  on  his  in  almost  every  science,  though  a  layman ;  was 

deathbed  :  a  most  excellent  poet,  philosopher,  and  rhetori- 

Jtxa  monabohiji  SymoB  PHuanHosTJL  laotwitb  cian ;  perfect,  as  well  m  composing  and  versi- 

Ltstbakdo  oxoua  volt«btht  Fata  <)totbqy>  fiinff  as  in  haranffuiniT :  a  most  noble  speaker. 

Atotormiqv.  8TT1I  FKiiT  FBLioio*  ABTBiB  This  Dautc,  ou  accouut  of  his  Isammg, 

Hio  0LAT90B  Damtb  PATRIX8  xxTosBis  AB  OBIS  was  a  littlc  haughty,  and  shy,  and  disdainful, 

Qtbm  oBNTiT  FABYi  FwBBHTiA  M ATBB  AMOBis.  aud  llkc  a  phUosopher  ahuost  ungracious,  knew 

Of  which  this  rude  paraphrase  may  serve  as  a  not  well  how  to  deal  with  unlettered  folk.^' 

translation :  Benvenuto  da  Imola  tells  us  that  he  was  very 

Th»  iiditB  of  MoDBTchj,  the  HeBT0ii0,  tha  Stream  of  Fire,  abstracted,  as  we  may  well  believe  of  a  man 

-  _.^™^**'  r           *.      *  *v  i»  4          ^»*,  who  carried  the  CiwMi»«iia  in  his  brain.    Boo- 
in  Tiflion  teen,  I  sang  as  nr  as  to  the  Fates  seemed  fit;                              ,.    ^  ._  ._   .,  .^ .^  .  **  rx„^  ^^^4.  ^.« 

Bat  slnee  mj  sooTm  alien  here,  hath  flown  to  nobler  Van.  CaoOlO  pamts  him  m  thlS  Wise  :      Our  poet  was 

And, hi^pier  now,  hath  gone  to  seek  its  Maker  *mid  the  of  middle  height;  his  &ce  was  long,  his  nose 

Hen.  JSlbwite  shnt»  exiled  from  the  aneestral  shore.  aqidline,  his  jaw  We,  and  tiie  lower  lip  pro- 

Whom  Fiorenee,  the  of  aU  least-loving  mother,  boTe4  truding  somewhat  beyond  the  upper ;  a  little 

If  these  be  not  the  words  of  Dante,  what  is  in-  stooping  in  the  shoulders;  his  eyes  rather  large 

temal  evidence  worth?    The  mdomitably  self-  than  small;  dark  of  complexion;  his  hair  and 

reliant  man,  loyal  first  of  all  to  his  most  unpop-  beard  thick,  criro,  and  black ;  and  his  counte- 

ular  convictions  (his  very  host,  Guido,  being  a  nance  always  sad  and  thoughtful.  His  garments 

were  always  dignified,  the  style  such  as  suited 

BM  oomdttsMs,  potUa  in  poptOo  &  MtfUatu  de  Pagnoia.  ripeness  of  years ;  his  gait  was  grave  and  gen- 

In  the  rfjm<&«  *?''**^  ^®  ?*  "*A  blackened  traces^  tlemanlike :  and  his  bearing,  whether  public  or 

Dante's  kinsman  by  marriage,  Corso  Donati,  who  plundered  .^T^^^    *  v^^  "                 ®'j       j      t  l  j     t 

and  bomt  the  hooses  of  the  exiled  Bianchi,  during  the  oocn-  private.  Wonderfully  Composed  and  polisned.   in 

petton  of  the  dtybv  Charles  of  Vaiois.  (See  De  Bomani^  meat  and  drink  he  was  most  temperate,  nor  was 

notes  on  Tlraboechl^  life  of  Dante,  in  the  Florence  ed.  of  ^ ^_^  _^^i^««  x^  <,4.«ji«,  ^.  «.v.4-^»a«  ^v+k 

issvvoi-  T.  a  119.)  ^^^^  ^7  more  zealous  in  study  or  whatever  otn- 

•Voltaire  Vblnnder  has  been  made  part  of  a  setions  theory  er  pursuit.     Seldom  spake  he,  save  when  spoken 

laiSTa^^S  :5?  SSri'.^^ySf.t'wISSrf^  to,  a.<«A  a  mot  doqnent  person    In  hteyonth 

ties  knew  eaeh  other,  and  adds:  ifn'y  a  done  pas  trap  d  he  delighted  especially  m  mUSlC  and  Singing,  and 

i'SrS;^"^.'te«XJ^.5.S;;^S:^t?lJ  w«.  intimate  wiUi  almoet  «U  the  «lnge«  and 

totitaUtu,  Pails,  1864,  pp.  iis-120.}  musiciaus  of  his  day.    He  was  much  mclined  to 

t  If  no  monument  at  all  was  built  by  Onido,  as  is  asserted  solitude,  and  familiar  with  few,  and  most  assid- 

5[t£S',iJSSi,'-4i  Sr.?^'^^ S.SS.t'KSl'p^t:  -ona  in  atndy  as  far  aa  he  could  find  time  for  it 

ration  of  the  orlcinal  epitaph  repfaMsed  by  Cardinal  Bembo  Dante  was  also  of  marvellous  capacity  and  tho 

2Sion^^iiL\L^waJ^^^^^  ™o»*  tenacious  memory."    Vanous  anecdotes 

disiSrasimr  terms,  yet  epitaphiai  i^n  yerses  are  not  to  be  of  him  are  related  by  Boccaccio,  Sacchetti,  and 

taken  too  OtoraUy,  considering  the  exigencies  of  that  branch  others,  none  of  them  verisimilar,  and  SOme  of 

?7i:r^»-.fSS.tSliit;»£S^"^  *««»  at  leaat  16  oentnries  old  when  revamped, 

Ush  epit^h  has  been  thought  nnworthy  of  him.  In  boUi  Most  of  them  are  neither  f>eri  nor  aen  irooatt. 

2!^i5L"*^'^i?'K?*  I?!!!L!2!°*J!k'"  ?.  ^^  *'  *"'  One  dear  glimpse  we  get  of  him  from  tbe  OUir 

thentidty.    An  enlightened  posterity  with  nnlimited  super-  v»*«  w***-*  B*»**^i«»«  "'' e  ■•  "^                        /r  ^ 

UtlTes  at  eommand,  and  in  an  age  when  stone-cutting  was  fno  ComentO^  the  author  01  Wnion  says  (/?(/.  X. 

eheap,  woaid  have  aimed  at  something  more  befitting  the  g5)  •  (<  T  the  writer,  heard  Dante  sav  that  never 

ooeaaion.    It  Is  certain,  at  least  in  Dante*s  case,  that  Gardi-  ^  Ju,.^7:  v«  j  i^^  vs  '  ♦«.  ««„  r>4->»^«  4-K««  1ia  w/^nM 

nai  Bembo  would  never  have  inserted  in  thevery  first  words  ^  rhyme  had  led  him  to  say  other  than  be  would, 

an  allusion  to  the  Dt  MonareMA^  a  book  long  before  con-  but  that  many  a  time  and  oft  {molte  6  spesse 

aned  as  heretlcaL  m^7*j>\  k^  U^A  ^^^Aa  -nrr^^kAa  aair  -fnv  itim  ■Br'Kof  fhAV 


t  We  have  truislatod  lacuag^  by  "  the  Pit."  as  being  the  ^^^)  *»«  ^^  ^^\  ^O'^  ^^  ^^^  ^™  ^^**  ^}% 

neanst  English  correlative.    Dante  probably  meant  by  it  were  not  WOUt   tO   express   for  other   poetS." 

the  several  circles  of  his  Hen,  narrowing,  one  beneath  the  Xhat   is   the   only   sincere  glimpse  we  get  of 

other,  to  the  centre.    As  a  curious  specimen  of  English  we  .,      v   .         i A,- „^«j°  ^«»«.oi;««  r^«„4.-. 

subjoin  Prof  De  Verieour's  tnmsUdon:  ''I  havTsang  the  the  living,  breathing,  word-compellmg  Dante. 

rights  of  monarchy;  I  have  sang,  in  exploring  them,  the  ^—T he  PosthumOUS  .Dante.    Looked  at  OUtward- 

abode  of  Ood.  the  PUegethon  and  the  impure  lakes,  as  long  i_    xv^  izxu  ^f  "nontA  flAAnui  to  have  been  An 

as  destlnieahave  permitted.    But  as  the  part  of  mysel?  V»  tHe  llle  01  IJanie  Seems  J©  nave  DCeu   an 

which  was  only  passinff,  returns  to  better  fields,  and  hap-  Utter  and  disastrous  failure.     What  its  mward 

Eff  '  ■!!?l?*i*i?  Jf**  JT^®''i^i^***'T*^"*^v^'^****  '*■  satisfactions  must  have  been,  we,  with  the  Pa- 

gions  of  the  flrtherland,  I  am  had  here,  L  to  whom  Florence         ",  Z"*'**^     v  i?    ^  ««  >.««  a.1^  J^«»^  P^ir^t^  «^« 

me  Wrth,  a  mother  who  experiencedbut  a  feeble  love.'»  rodtSO  Open  before  US,  can  form  SOmC  filint  COU- 

^*' life  and  Times  of  Dante,"  London,  1858,  p.  90S.)  oeption.    To  him,  longmg  with  an  intensity 
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vhioh  only  the  word  JDamUiqus  will  ocpreas  with  Italy  on  ono  ride  and  Poesy  on  the  other. 

to  realize  an  ideal  npon  earth,  and  eontinnally  The  tomb  at  Rayenna,  built  originally  in  1488, 

baffled  and  misunderstood,  the  far  greater  part  by  Cardinal  Bembo,  was  restored  by  Cardinal 

of  hia  mature  life  must  hare  been  labor  and  sor*  Corsi  in  1692,  and  finally  rebuilt  in  its  present 

row.    We  can  see  how  essential  all  that  sad  ex*  form  by  Cardinal  Gonzi^a,  in  1780,  all  three 

perience  was  to  him,  can  understand  why  all  of  whom  commemorated  themselves  in  Latin 

the  fiury  stories  hide  the  luck  in  the  ugly  black  inscriptions.    It  is  a  little  shrine  covered  with 

casket;  but  to  him,  then  and  there,  how  seem*  a  dome,  not  unlike  the  tomb  of  a  Mohamme- 

ed  itt  dan  saint,  and  is  now  the  chief  magnet  which 

Tiioas^tKiinqaUheTerr  tiling  of  thet,  draws  foreigners  and  theur  gold  to  Ravenna. 

SSr^nTSS  bS?' J^eldie  ^i  7^;  ^  The  volct  <2d  plo^  says  that  Dante  is  not  buried 

And  tbon  sUit  proT«  how  Mit  a  Mvor  bntii  toider  it,  but  beneath  the  pavement  of  the  street 

?S'.5Sfi2i'fcS5  !£r.SSiy::25j«i  jn  *»«»  of  lyw^i^  also,  he  eaya,  ho  ww  my 

{Par,  zTiL)  lord  Byron  kneel  and  weep.  like  every  thing 
C<mu  M  di  tale!  Who  never  wet  hia  bread  in  Ravenna,  it  is  dirty  and  neglected.  In  1878 
with  tears,  says  Gk^the,  knows  ye  not,  ye  hea-  (Aug.  9)  Florence  instituted  acnair  of  the  Divina 
venly  powers  1  Our  19th  century  made  an  idol  ComtMcUa,  and  Boccaccio  was  named  first  pro- 
of the  noble  lord  who  broke  his  heart  in  verse  feasor.  He  accordingly  began  his  lectures  on 
once  every  G  months,  but  the  14th  was  Indcy  Sunday,  Oct  8,  following,  but  his  comment  was 
enough  to  produce  and.  not  to  make  an  idol  of  broken  off  abruptly  at  the  17th  verse  of  the  17th 
that  rarest  earthly  phenomenon,  a  man  of  ge-  canto  of  the  Inferno  by  the  iUness  which  ended 
nius  who  could  hold  heartbreak  at  bav  for  20  in  his  death,  Dec.  SI,  1875.  Among  his  sucoes- 
years,  and  would  not  let  himself  die  tiu  he  had  aors  were  Fllippo  Yillani  and  Filelfo.  Bologna 
done  his  task.  At  the  end  of  the  Vita  Nuow»^  was  the  first  to  follow  the  example  of  Florence, 
his  first  work,  Dante  wrote  down  that  remark*  Benvenuto  da  Imola  having  begun  his  lectures, 
able  aspiration  that  God  would  take  him  to  according  to  Tiraboechi,  as  early  as  1875.  Chairs 
himself  after  he  had  written  of  Beatrice  auch  were  established  also  at  Pisa.  Venice,  Piacenza, 
things  as  were  never  yet  written  of  woman.  It  and  lOlan  before  the  close  of  the  century.  The 
was  literally  fulfilled  when  the  Oommedia  was  lectures  were  delivered  in  tbe  churches  and  on 
finished  26  years  later. — Scarce  wasDanteat  rest  feast  days,  which  shows  their  popular  character, 
in  hia  grave  when  Italy  felt  instinctively  that  this  Balbo  reckons  (but  this  is  guess  work)  that  the 
was  her  great  man.  Boccaodo  tells  us  that  in  KS.  copies  of  the  Bitina  Oommedia  made  dur- 
1829*  Cardinal  Poggetto  (du  Poiet)  caused  ing  the  14th  century,  and  now  existing  in  the  11- 
Dante^s  treatise  DeMonarehid  to  be  publicly  braries  of  Europe,  are  more  numerous  Uian  those 
burned  at  Bologna,  and  proposed  furtiier  to  dig  of  all  other  works,  ancient  and  modern,  made 
up  and  bum  the  bones  of  the  poet  at  Ravenna,  as  during  the  same  period.  Between  the  inven- 
having  been  a  heretic ;  but  so  much  oppodtion  tion  of  printing  and  the  vear  1600  more  than  20 
was  roused  that  he  thought  better  of  it  i  et  this  editions  were  published  m  Italy,  the  earliest  in 
was  duriuff  the  pontificate  of  the  Frenchman,  1472.  During  the  16th  century  there  were  40 
John  XXTL,  the  reproof  of  whose  aunony  Dante  editions ;  during  tbe  I7th,  a  period,  for  Italy,  of 
puts  in  the  mouth  of  St.  Peter,  who  declares  his  sceptical  dilettantism,  only  8  ;  during  the  18th, 
seat  vacant  (Parad.  xxviL),  whose  damnation  the  84 :  and  already,  during  the  first  half  of  the  19th, 
poet  himaelf  seems  to  prophesy  (/n/1  zL),  and  at  least  80.  The  first  translation  was  into  Span- 
against  whose  election  he  had  endeavorod  to  ish,  in  1428.*  M.  St.  Ren6  Taillandier  says  that 
persuade  the  cardinals  in  a  vehement  letter.  In  the  Commedia  was  condemned  by  the  inquisi- 
I860  the  republic  of  Florence  voted  the  sum  of  tion  in  Spain,  but  this  seems  too  general  a  state- 
10  golden  fiorins  to  be  paid  by  the  hands  of  Mes-  ment,  for,  according  to  Fosoolo  0^  Dante,"  vol. 
ser  Giovanni  Boccaccio  to  Dante's  daughter  Bea-  iv.  p.  116),  it  was  tiie  commentary  of  Landino 
trice,  a  nun  in  the  convent  of  Santa  Chiara  at  and  Vellutello,  and  a  few  verses  in  the  Imferno 
Bavenna.  In  1896  Florence  voted  a  menu-  and  Poro^ifP,  which  were  condemned.  The  first 
ment,  and  begged  in  vain  for  the  metaphorical  French  translation  was  that  of  Grangier,  1696, 
ashes  of  the  man  of  whom  she  had  threat-  but  the  study  of  Dante  struck  no  root  there  till 
ened  to  make  literal  cinders  if  she  could  catdi  the  present  century.  Rivarol,  who  translated  the 
him  alive.  In  1429t  she  begged  again,  but  Ra«  If\f&mo  in  1788,  was  the  first  Frenchman  who 
venna,  a  dead  dty,  was  tenacious  of  the  dead  divined  tbe  wonderful  force  and  vitality  of  the 
poet  In  1619  Michel  Angelo  would  have  built  Cofnmedia^  The  expressions  of  Voltaire  repre* 
the  monument,  but  Leo  X  revised  to  allow  the  sent  very  well  the  average  opinion  of  cultivated 
sacred  dust  to  be  removed.  Finally,  in  1829,  persons  in  respect  of  Dante  in  the  middle  of  the 
608  years  after  the  death  of  Dante,  Florence  got  18th  century.  He  says :  '^  The  Italians  call  him 
a  cenotaph  &irly  built  in  Santa  Croce  (by  Ric-  divine ;  but  it  is  a  hidden  divinity ;  few  people 
ci),  ugly  beyond  even  the  usual  lot  of  such,  with  understand  his  oracles.  He  has  commentators, 
8  colossal  figures  on  it,  Dante  in  the  mid^e,  which,  perhaps,  is  another  reason  for  his  not 
*Hcsa7..ft«rthoretamofLonUofB«T«uto0.rm..  being  understood.    His  reputation  wiU  go  on 

BT,  wbiob  took  place  In  that  year.    The  I>6  MonarcMd  was  " ~"        " 

afterward  condemned  by  tbe  oonncil  of  Trent  *  Saint  Ben«  TaiUandler,  In  J2«oim  d4  dems  mondM,  Dea 

t  Bee  tbe  letter  In  thtye,  Carieggio  inedUo  O'ariUU,  1, 18EM. 

voLL  p.  laa  fBU,BeaY%Oam9eri€9duLmUU,tmMJi.p»l». 
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iDcreasing,  because  aearoe  anybody  reads  him."  and  an  imitation  of  the  opening  verses  of  the 
{Dia,  Phil.,  art  "  Dante.")  To  Father  Betti-  8d  oaato  of  the  Irfemo  ('<  Assembly  of  Foules'*). 
nelli  he  writes:  ^^  I  estimate  highly  the  courage  la  1417  Giovanni  da  Smavalle,  bishop  of  Fer^ 
with  which  yon  have  dared  to  say  that  Dante  mo,  completed  a  Latin  prose  tran^ation  of  the 
was  a  madman  and  his  work  a  monster."  Bat  Oommedia^  a  copy  of  which,  as  he  made  it  at 
he  adds,  what  shows  that  Dante  had  his  admir-  the  request  of  two  Engli^  bishops  whom  he 
ers  even  in  that  flippant  century :  ^^  There  are  met  at  the  council  of  Oonstanoe,  was  doubtless 
found  among  us,  and  in  the  18th  century,  peo^  sent  to  Eng^d.  Later  we  find  Dante  now  and 
pie  who  strive  to  admire'imaginations  so  sta-  then  mentioned,  but  evidently  from  hearsay 
pidly  extravagant  and  barbarous."  (Oortetp,  only,*  till  the  time  of  Milton,  who  ^ows  that 
gen,y  CBuvres,  t.  Ivii.  pp.  80-81.)  Elsewhere  he  he  nad  read  his  works  dosely.  Thenceforward 
says  that  the  Oommedia  was  ^^  an  odd  poem,  for  more  than  a  century  Dante  became  a  mere 
but  gleaming  with  natural  beaaties,  a  work  in  name,  used  without  meaning  by  literary  scio- 
which  tiie  author  rose  in  parts  above  the  bad  lists.  Lord  Chesterfield  echoes  Voltaire,  and  I>. 
taste  of  his  age  and  his  subject,  and  fbll  of  pas-  Drake  in  his  **  Literary  Hours"  (2d  ed.,  1800) 
sages  written  as  purely  as  if  they  had  been  of  could  speak  of  Darwin's  '^Botanic  Garden" 
the  time  of  Ariosto  and  Tasso."  (Euai  swr  leB  as  showing  the  ^^  wild  and  terrible  sublimit 
mcBurty  (Euvreiy  t.  xvii.  pp.  371-2.)  It  is  curious  of  Dante"  I  The  first  complete  English  trandsr 
to  see  this  antipathetic  fascination  which  Dante  tion  was  by  Bc^d,  of  the  Ir^emo  1785,  <^  the 
exercised  over  a  nature  so  opposite  to  his  own.  whole  poem  1802.  There  have  been  6  other 
At  tiie  beginning  of  this  century  Oh4teaubri-  complete  translationa,  beginning  with  Gary's  in 
and  speaks  of  Dante  with  vague  commendation,  1814,  4  since  1860,  beside  several  of  the  Infer' 
evidently  from  a  very  snperacial  acquaintance,  no  singly.  It  is  only  within  the  last  20  years, 
and  that  only  with  the  Ii\fernOjpTohMy  from  however,  that  the  study  of  Dante,  in  any  true 
BivaroPs  version.  (Ghiie  du  uArUtianinne^  t  sense,  became  at  all  general.  Even  Coleridge 
iv.  cap.  14.)  Since  then  there  have  been  4  or  seems  to  have  been  familiar  only  with  the  JH- 
5  French  versions  in  prose  or  verse,  indud-  /emo.  In  America^  Profl  Ticknor  was  the  first 
ing  one  by  Lamennaia  But  the  austerity  of  to  devote  a  special  course  of  illustrative  le<y 
Dante  will  not  condescend  to  the  eonventional  tures  to  Dante ;  he  was  followed  by  Longfellow^ 
elegance  which  makes  the  charm  of  French,  whose  lectures,  illustiated  by  admirable  transla- 
and  the  most  virile  of  poets  cannot  be  ade-  tions,  are  remembered  with  gratefrd  pleasure  bv 
quately  rendered  in  the  most  feminine  of  many  who  were  thus  led  to  learn  the  ftdl  signifl- 
languages.  Yet  in  the  works  of  Fauriel,  Oza-  canceof  the  great  Christian  poet  A  translation 
nam.  Ampere,  and  YiUemain,  France  has  given  of  10  cantos  of  the  Inferno  into  quatrains  by  T. 
a  greater  impulse  to  the  study  of  Dante  than  W.  Parsons  (1848)  ranks  with  the  best  for  spirit, 
any  oUier  country  except  Germany.  Into  Gter-  fiuthfhlneaa,  and  elegance.  The  entire  iT^emo 
many  the  Commedia  penetrated  later.  How  is  looked  for  soon  from  the  same  competent  hand, 
utterly  Dante  was  unknown  there  in  the  16th  In  Denmark  and  Buasia  translations  of  the  /n- 
century  is  pliun  from  a  passiure  in  the  ^*  Vanity  fomo  have  been  published,  beside  separate  vol- 
of  the  Arts  and  Sciences"  of  Cornelius  Agrippa,  umes  of  comment  and  illustration.  We  have 
where  he  is  spoken  of  among  the  authors  of  thus  sketched  the  steady  growth  of  Dante^s 
lascivious  stories :  ^^  There  have  been  many  of  fkme  and  infiuence  to  a  universality  unparalleled 
these  historical'pandars,  of  which  some  of  ob-  except  in  the  case  of  Shakespeare,  perhaps  more 
ecure  finne,  as  JSneas  Sylvius,  Dantes,  and  Pe-  remarkable  if  we  consider  the  abstruse  and 
traroh,  Boccace,  Pontanus,"  &c.  (Ed.  Lond.  mystical  nature  of  his  poetry.  It  is  to  be  noted 
1684,  p.  199.)  Tlie  first  German  translation  as  characteristic  that  the  veneration  of  Danto- 
was  that  of  Kannegiesser  ( 1809).  Versions  by  philists  for  their  master  is  that  of  disciples  for 
Streckfuss,  Kopisch,  and  Prince  John  (now  king)  their  saint.  Perhaps  no  other  man  could  have 
of  Saxony  followed.  Goethe  seems  never  to  called  fortii  such  an  expression  as  that  of  Bus- 
have  given  that  attention  to  Dante  which  his  kin,  that  ^  the  central  man  of  all  the  world,  as 
ever-fuert  intelligence  might  have  been  expected  representing  in  perfect  balance  the  imagination, 
to  bestow  on  so  imposing  a  moral  and  eesthetic  moral  and  inteUectual  faculties,  all  at  their  high- 
phenomenon.  Unless  the  conclusion  of  the  est,  is  Dante." — The  Works  of  Dante,  (a.)  The 
second  part  of  ^^  Faust "  be  an  inspiration  of  the  Vita  ITuoea,  The  first  remark  to  be  made 
Pd^ndieo,  we  remember  no  adequate  word  from  upon  the  writings  of  Dante  is  that  they  are  all 
him  on  this  theme.  His  remarks  on  one  of  the  rwith  the  possible  exception  of  the  treatise  De 
Gcarman  translations  are  brief^  dry,  and  without  Vulgcvri  Mloquio)  autobiographic,  and  that  all 
that  breadth  which  comes  only  of  thorough  of  them,  induding  l^at,  are  parts  of  a  mutually 

knowledge  and  sympathy.    But  German  sohol*    . 

arahip  and  constructive  criticism,  through  Witte,  ment,  Uut  be  calls  Daat«  **the  great  poet  of  Itame,"  whOe 

TTf^nianh  WmtaIa  Rnth  and  othenr  have  h«en  of  ^  *^«  ** Gierke's  Tale"  he  q>eak8  of  Petrarch  as  a  "worthy 

Ji^opiscD,  w  egeie,  x^uui,  ana  ouiers,  nave  oeen  oi  ^.1^,^^^  „  "  the  Uureat  poete''  (alluding  to  the  somewhat  sen- 
preeminent  service  m  deepening  the  understand-  tlmental  oeiemonj  at  uome),  and  aays  that  his 

iDg  and  facflitating  the  study  of  the  poet.  In  Eng-  »  Rhetorike  sweete 

land,  the  first  recognition  of  Dante  is  by  Chaucer  Ealnmined  all  itaiue  of  poetry.« 

f  n  fWtt  «*  TTnifnlin  nfPiaa"  nf  ♦>!  A  "  Vnnlrpa  Talfi  "♦  *IX\b  possible  that  Sackvllle  may  have  read  the  /fl/aifH^ 

mine    HUgelinorrisa    OI  tne     MOnxes  laie,  and  it  is  oerSln  that  sir  John  Harrington  had.    Beethepre- 

*  It  is  worth  notioe»  as  a  proof  of  Chanoer'ft  critical  jadg-  Dmo  to  his  translation  of  the  Orlando  FwriomK 
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related  syBtem,  of  whieh  (lie  oentnd  point  is  the  ile.    That  bitter  thought  was  contiiraany  pres- 
individnality  and  experience  of  the  poet    In  enttohim.  In  the  6S^rmto  it  betrays  itnelx  often, 
the  Vita  NuofM  he  recounts  the  story  of  his  and  with  toaching  unexpectedness.  Even  in  the 
love  for  Beatrice  Portinari,  showing  how  his  treatise  De  Vulgari  Moquio,  he  takes  as  one  of 
grief  for  her  loss  tamed  his  thoughts  first  in-  his  examples  of  style:  "I  have  most  pity  for 
ward  upon  his  own  consciousness,  and,  failing  those,  whosoever  they  are,  that  langush  in  exile, 
all  help  there,  ^raduiQly  upward  through  phi-  and  revisit  their  country  only  in  dreuns.'^    We 
losophy  to  religion,  and  so  from  a  world  of  sha^  have  seen  that  the  one  decisive  act  of  Dante^s 
dows  to  one  of  eternal  substances.    It  traces  priorate  was  to  expel  from  Florence  the  chieft 
with  exquisite  imconsciousness  the  gradual  but  of  both  parties  as  the  sowers  of  strife,  and  he 
certain  steps  by  which  memory  and  imagination  tells  us  (Tarad.  xviL)  that  he  had  formed  a 
transubstantiated  the  woman  of  flesh  and  blood  party  by  nimself.    The  king  of  Saxony  has  well 
into  a  holy  ideal,  combining  in  one  radiant  sym-  defined  his  political  theory  as  being  ^'  an  ideal 
bol  of  sorrow  and  hope  the  faith  which  is  the  Ghibellinism  ^'  (comment  on  Farad,  vi.),  and  he 
instinctive  refuge  of  unavailmg  regret,  the  has  been  accused  of  want  of  patriotism  only  by 
ffrace  of  God  which  higher  natures  learn  to  those  short-sighted  persons  who  cannot  see  be- 
find  in  the  trial  which  passeth  all  understand-  yond  their  own  parish.    Dante's  want  of  fiuth 
ing,  and  that  perfect  womanhood,  the  dream  in  freedom  was  of  the  same  kind  with  Milton's 
of  youth  and  the  memory  of  maturity,  which  refusing  (as  Tacitus  had  done  before)  to  con- 
bedcons  toward  the  for  ever  unattainable.    As  found  ucense  with  liberty.    The  argument  of 
a  contribution  to  the  physiology  of  genius,  no  the  De  Monarehid  is  briefly  this :  As  the  ob- 
other  book  is  to  be  compared  with  the  Vita  Ject  of  the  individual  man  is  the  highest  de- 
Nwna,     It  is  more  important  to  the  under-  velopment  of  his  faculties,  so  is  it  also  with 
standing  of  Dante  as  a  poet  than  any  other  men  united  in  societies.    But  the  individual 
of  his  works.    It  shows  him  (and  that  in  the  can  only  attain  that  highest  development  when 
midst  of  affiuts  demanding   practicd  ability  all  his  powers  are  in  absolute  subjection  to 
and  presence  of  mind)  capable  of  a  depth  d  the  intellect  and  society  only  when  it  sub- 
contemplative  abstraction,  equalling  that  of  Jects  its  individual  caprices  to  an  intelligent 
a  Soofi  who  has  passed  the  fourth  step  of  ini-  head.    This  is  the  order  of  nature,  as  in  ini- 
tiation.   It  enables  us  in  some  sort  to  see  how,  lies,  and  men  have  followed  it  in  the  oiganiza- 
from  being  the  slave  of  his  imaginative  fiicul-  tion  of  villages,  towns,  cities.     Again,  since 
ty,  he  rose  by  self-<sultnre  and  force  of  will  to  Grod  made  man  in  his  own  image,  men  and  so- 
that  mastery  of  it  which  is  art    We  compre-  deties  most  nearly  resemble  him  in  proportion 
hend  the  Cammedia  better  when  we  know  that  as  they  approach  unity.    But  as  in  all  societies 
Dante  could  be  an  active,  dear-headed  politi-  questions  must  arise,  so  there  is  need  of  a  mon- 
dan  and  a  mystic  at  the  same  time.    Various  arch  for  supreme  arbiter.    And  only  a  universal 
dates  have  been  assigned  to  the  composition  monardi  can  be  impartial  enough  for  this,  since 
of  the  Vita  HTuova.    The  earliest  limit  is  fixed  kinos  of  limited  territories  would  always  be 
by  the  death  of  Beatrice  in  1200  (though  some  liable  to  the  temptation  of  private  ends.    With 
of  the  poems  are  of  even  earlier  date),  and  the  internal  pohcy  of  munidpalitiea,  common- 
the  book  is  commonly  assumed  to  have  been  wealths,  and  kingdoms,  the  monarch  would  have 
finished  by  1295 ;  Foscolo  says  1204.    Bdt  Pro-  nothing  to  do,  only  interfering  when  there  was 
fessor  Karl  Witte,  a  high  authority,  extends  the  danger  of  an  infraction  of  the  general  peace, 
term  as  far  as  1800  (Bante  Alighieri^t  lyritdie  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  first  book,  enforced 
GedidUej  Leipzig,  1842,  Theil  ii.  pp.  4-9).    The  sometimes  doquentiy,  always  loffically,  and  with 
title  of  the  book  also,  Vita  Nwna^  has  been  great  fertility  of  illustration.    It  is  an  enlarge- 
diversely  interpreted.    Mr.  G^arrow,  who  pub-  mentof  some  of  the  oHter  dicta  of  the  Convito. 
lished  an  English  version  of  it  at  Florence  in  The  earnestness  with  which  peace  is  insisted 
1846,  entities  it  the  "  Early  Life  of  Dante."  on  as  a  necessary  postulate  of  civic  well-beiog, 
Balbo  imderstands  it  in  the  same  way  (Fita,  shows  what  the  experience  had  been  out  of 
p.  97).    But  we  are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  which  Dante  had  constructed  his  theory.    It  is 
*'  New  Life  ".  is  the  interpretation  sustained  b v  to  be  looked  on  as  a  purely  scholastic  demon- 
the  entire  significance  of  the  book  itself.    (5.)  stration  of  a  speculative  thesis,  in  which  the 
The  treatise  De  Monarehid,.    It  has  been  gen-  manifold  exceptions  and  modifications  essential 
eraUy  taken  for  granted  that  Dante  was  a  in  practical  application  are  necessarily  left  aside. 
Guelph  in  politics  up  to  the  time  of  his  ban-  Dante  almost  forestalls  the  famous  proposition  of 
ishment,  and  that  out  of  resentment  he  then  Calvin,  "  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive  a  people 
became  a  violent  GhibeUine.    Not  to  speak  of  without  a  prince,  but  not  a  prince  without  a 
the  consideration  that  there  is  no  author  whose  people,"  when  he  says :  Non  enim  gem  propter 
life  and  works  present  so  remarkable  a  unity  regem,  eed  e  eojvoerto  rex  propter  gentem.    And 
and  logical  sequence  as  those  of  Dante,  Profes-  in  his  letter  to  the  princes  and  peoples  of  Italy 
sor  Witte  has  drawn  attention  to  a  fact  which  on  the  coming  of  Henry  YII.  he  bids  them 
alone  is  enough  to  demonstrate  tbat  the  De  ^' obey  their  prince,  but  so  as  freemen  preserving 
Monarehid  was  written  before  1800.    That  and  their  own  constitutional  forms."   He  says  also 
the  Vita  Nuova  are  the  only  works  of  Dante  in  expressly :  Animadoertendum  sane^  quod  cum 
whidi  no  allusion  whatever  is  made  to  his  ex«  dieitur  humanum  genus  potest  regi  per  unum 
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•ttpfwntem  prineipm^  non  mo  inUTUgendum  eait  in  the  ynlgar  tonffne,  and  of  the  different  di&- 
ul  ah  Ulo  uno  prodirepomnt  municipia  et  lege$  lects  of  Italy.  The  Florentines  have  denied  its 
municip€tlea.  Mdbent  nafnguenationeSj  TegrM.  et  aathentlcity,  becaose  it  does  not  allow  the  sn- 
ewUatea  inter  te  proprUtatesmuu  legwiu  dAffvr-  premaoT  of  the  Toscan.  From  the  particolaritj 
enti^ttf  rtgvlan%  oporteL  Sohlosser  the  his-  with  wLioh  it  treats  of  the  dialect  of  Bologna, 
torian  compares  Dante^s  system  with  that  of  it  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  written  in 
the  United  States  (Dantej  Studien^  A^c,  1855,  that  city,  or  at  least  to  furnish  an  argument  in 
p.  144).  It  in  some  respects  resembled  more  fSavor  of  Xante's  haying  at  some  time  stndied 
the  constitntion  of  the  Netherlands  under  the  there.  In  lib.  IL  cap.  2,  is  a  remarkable  pas- 
supreme  stadtholder,  bat  parallels  between  ideal  sage  in  which,  defining  the  Tarious  subjects  of 
and  actual  institutions  are  always  unsatisfiictory.  song  and  what  had  bc^  treated  in  the  vulgar 
^Compare  also  Spinoza,  Traetat,  poUt,  cap.  vi.)  tongue  by  different  poets,  he  says  tiiat  his  own 
The  second  book  is  very  curious.  M  it  Dante  theme  had  been  righteousness.  (d.'S  The  Oanmto. 
endeavors  to  demonstrate  the  divine  right  of  This  also  is  impenect.  It  was  to  nave  consisted 
the  Soman  empire  to  universal  sovereignty,  of  14  treatises,  but.  as  we  have  it,  contains  only 
One  of  his  arguments  is  that  Christ  consented  4.  In  the  first  he  justifies  the  use  of  the  vdgar 
to  be  bom  under  the  reign  of  Au^tus;  an-  idiom  in  preference  to  the  Latin.  In  the  other  8 
other,  that  he  assented  to  its  jurisdiction  in  he  comments  on  8  of  his  own  Oaneani.  It  will  be 
allowing  himself  to  be  crucified  under  a  decree  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  analysis  of  this 
of  one  of  its  courts.  The  atonement  could  work  in  the  limits  allowed  us.  (A  very  good  one 
not  have  been  accomplished  unless  Ohrist  suf*  may  be  found  in  tibe  6th  volume  of  the  Molini 
fered  under  sentence  of  a  court  haying  juris-  edition  of  Dante,  pp.  891-488.)  It  is  an  epitome 
diction,  for  otherwise  his  condemnation  would  of  the  learning  of  that  age,  philosophical,  theolo- 
have  been  an  injustice,  and  not  a  i>enalty.  gical,  and  scientLBc  AsiuSordingiUustrationof 
Moreover,  since  all  mankind  was  typified  in  tiie  tfommedioy  and  of  Dante's  style  of  thought, 
the  person  of  Christ,  the  court  must  have  it  is  invaluable.  It  is  reckoned  by  his  country- 
been  one  having  jurisdiction  over  all  mankind ;  men  the  first  piece  of  Italian  prose,  and  there 
and  since  he  was  delivered  to  Pilateu  an  officer  are  parts  of  it  which  still  stand  unmatched  for 
of  Tiberius,  it  must  follow  that  the  jurisdiction  eloquence  and  pathos.  The  Italians  ^even  such 
of  Tiberius  was  universal.  He  draws  an  argu-  a  man  as  Oantu  among  the  rest)  find  m  it  and  a 
ment  also  fh)m  the  wager  of  battie  to  prove  few  passages  of  the  Vommedia  the  proof  that 
that  the  Roman  empire  was  divinely  permitted,  Dante,  as  a  natural  philosopher,  was  wholly  in 
at  least,  if  not  instituted.  For  since  it  is  ad-  advance  of  his  age — ^that  he  had,  among  other 
mitted  that  God  gives  the  victory,  and  since  the  things,  anticipiUied  Newton  in  the  theory  of. 
Bomans  always  won  it,  therefore  it  was  Grod's  gravitation.  But  this  is  as  idle  as  the  claim  that 
will  that  the  Bomans  should  attain  universal  Shakespeare  had  discovered  the  circulation  of 
empire.  In  the  third  book  he  endeavors  to  the  blood  before  Harvey  (see  Field's  "Theory  of 
prove  that  the  emperor  holds  by  divine  right,  Ck>lor8''),  and  one  might  as  well  attempt  to  de-* 
and  not  by  permission  of  the  pope.  He  assigns  tiirone  Newton  because  Ohaucer  speaks  of  the 
supremacy  to  the  pope  in  spiritualsL  and  to  the  love  which  draws  the  «>ple  to  the  earth.  The 
emperor  in  temporals.  This  was  a  delicate  sub-  truth  is,  that  it  was  only  as  a  poet  that  Dante 
ject,  and  though  the  king  of  Saxony  ^a  Oatho-  was  great  and  original  (glory  enough,  surely,  to 
lie)  says  that  Dante  did  not  overstep  the  limits  have  not  more  than  two  competitors),  and  in 
of  ortiiodozy,  it  was  on  account  of  this  part  of  matters  of  science,  as  did  all  his  contemporaries, 
the  book  that  it  was  condemned  as  hereticaL  sought  the  guiding  hand  of  Aristotie  like  a 
(e.)  The  treatise  De  Vulgari  Bloquio,  Though  we  child.  Dante  is  assumed  by  many  to  have  been 
have  doubts  whether  we  possess  this  book  as  a  Platonist,  but  this  is  not  true,  in  the  strict 
Dante  wrote  it,  inclining  ratiier  to  think  that  it  sense  of  the  word.  like  all  men  of  great  ima- 
is  a  copy  in  some  parts  textually  exact,  in  others  gination,  he  was  an  idealist,  and  so  far  a  Plato- 
an  ab^ract,  there  can  be  no  question  either  of  nist,  as  Shakespeare  might  be  proved  to  have 
its  great  glossological  value,  or  that  it  conveys  been  by  his  sonnets.  But  Dante's  direct  ao- 
the  opinions  of  Dante.  We  put  it  next  in  or-  quaintance  with  Plato  may  be  reckoned  at  zero, 
der,  tnough  written  later#ian  the  CanvitOy  only  and  we  consider  it  as  having  strongly  influenced 
because,  fike  the  De  Ihna/rehid^  it  is  written  in  his  artistic  development  for  the  better,  that, 
Latoi.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  national  instinct  of  transcendentalist  as  he  was  by  nature,  so  much 
Dante,  and  of  his  confidence  in  his  ffenin%  that  so  as  to  be  in  danger  of  lapsing  into  an  oriental 
he  should  have  chosen  to  write  all  his  greatest  mysticism,  his  habits  of  thought  should  have 
works  in  what  was  deemed  by  scholars  a  patois^  been  made  precise  and  his  genius  disciplined  by 
but  which  he  more  than  any  other  man  made  a  mind  so  severely  logical  as  that  of  Aristotle, 
a  dassio  language.  Had  he  intended  the  De  This  does  not  conflict  with  what  we  believe  to 
McnarchiA  for  a  political  pamphlet^  he  would  be  equally  true,  that  the  Platonizing  oommenta- 
certainly  not  have  composed  it  m  the  dialect  of  ries  on  his  poem,  like  that  of  Landino,  are  the 
the  few.  The  De  Vulgari  Eloquio  was  to  have  most  satis&ctory.  (e.)  Beside  the  prose  already 
been  in  4  books.  Whether  it  was  ever  finished  mentioned,  we  have  a  small  collection  of  Dante's 
or  not,  it  is  imposrible  to  say,  but  only  2  books  letters,  the  recovery  of  the  larger  number  of 
have  come  down  to  us.    It  treats  of  poetizing  which  we  owe  to  Professor  Witte.    They  are 
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all  interesting,  Boaxe  of  them  especially  00,  as  to  a  state  of  grace;  and  if  at  the  analogical,  it' 
illnBtrating  the  prophetic  character  with  which  signifies  the  passage  o^he  hlessed  sou  from  the 
Dante  invested  himself.     The  Icxigest  is  one  bondage  of  this  oorroption  to  the  freedom  of 
liddressed  to  Can  Grande  della  Scala,  ezplaininff  eternal  glory.^'    A  Latin  oonplet,  cited  by  one 
the  intention  of  the  Oommedia  and  the  method  of  the  old  commentators,  puts  the  matter  corn- 
to  be  employed  in  its  interpretation.    The  an-  pactly  together  for  ns : 
thentidty  of  this  letter  has  been  donbted,  bnt  i/ura  gestaiefert;  qpi^enOnaOdtfoHa; 
is  now  generaUy  admitted,    (f.)  The  Poems.              JTowrfif  quid  aga. ;  qnid»peree  ««v<via. 
There  is  first  a  collection  of  minor  poems,  foil  of  Dante  tells  us  that  he  calls  his  poem  a  comedy 
grace,  and  depth  of  mystic  sentiment,  and  which  because  it  has  a  fortnnate  ending,  and  gives  its 
would  have  ^ven  Dante  a  high  place  in  the  his-  title  thus :  *'  Here  begins  the  comedy  of  Dante 
tory  of  Italian  literature,  even  had  he  written  Alighieri,  a  Florentine  by  birth,  but  not  in  mo- 
notiiing  else.     They  are  so  abstract,  however,  rals.'**  T1>b  poem  conastsof  8  parts,  Hell,  Pur- 
that  without  the  extrinsic  interest  of  having  been  gatory,  and  Paradise.  Each  part  is  divided  into 
written  bv  the  anthor  of  the  Oammedia.  they  88  cantos,  in  allusion  to  the  vears  of  the  Sa- 
wonld  probably  find  few  readers.  All  that  is  cer*  viour^s  life,  for  though  the  HeU  contain  84,  the 
tainly  known  in  regard  to  the  Oommedia  is  that  1st  canto  is  merely  introductory.    In  the  form 
it  was  composed  during  the  19  years  which  inters  of  the  verse  (triple  rhyme)  we  may  find  an  em- 
vened  between  Dante's  banishment  and  death,  blem  of  the  Trinity,  and  in  the  8  divisions,  of  the 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  fix  precisely  the  threefold  state  of  man,  idn,  grace,  and  beatitude, 
dates  of  the  different  parts,  but  without  sue-  Symbolic  meanings  reveal  themselves,  or  make 
cess,  and  tiie  differences  of  opinion  are  bewilder-  themselves  8nn)e^ed,  everywhere,  as  in  the  ar- 
ing.    F08C0I0  has  constructed  an  ingenious  and  chitecture  of  the  middle  ages.    An  analysis  of 
forcible  argument  to  show  tibat  no  part  of  the  the  poem  would  be  out  of  place  here,  but  we  mast 
poem  was  published  before  the  author's  death,  say  a  few  words  of  Dante's  position  as  respects 
The  question  depends  somewhat  on  the  meaning  modem  literature.    If  we  except  Wolfhun  von 
we  attach  to  the  word  published.  In  an  age  of  Eschenbach,  he  is  the  first  Ohristian  poet,  the 
manuscript,  the  wide  mspernon  of  a  poem  so  first  (indeed  we  might  say  the  only)  one  whose 
long  even  as  a  single  one  of  tiie  8  divisions  of  whole  system  of  thought  is  colored  in  every 
the   Cammedia  would  be  accomplished  very  finest  fibre  by  a  purely  Christian  theology.  Lapse 
slowly.    But  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  through  sin,  miediation,  and  redemption,  these 
great  fame  which  Dante  enjoyed  during  the  are  the  subjects  of  the  8  parts  of  the  poem;  or, 
latter  years  of  his  life,  unless  we  suppose  that  otherwise  stated,  intellectual  conviction  of  the 
carts,    at  least,   of  his   greatest   work   had  result  of  sin,  typified  in  Yii^gil  (symbol  also  of 
been  read  or  heard  by  a  large  number  of  per^  that  imperialism  whose  origin  he  sang) ;  moral 
sons.    This  need  not,  however,  imply  publica-  conversion  after  repentance^  by  divine  grace, 
tion ;  and  Witte,  whose  opinion  is  entitied  to  typified  in  Beatrice ;  recon^liation  with  God, 
great  consideration,  supposes  even  the  If\femo  and  actual  blinding  vision  of  him — "  the  pure  in 
not  to  have  been  finished  before  1814  or  1815.  heart  shall  see  God."   The  model  of  the  poem  is 
In  a  matter  where  certainty  would  be  impos-  that  of  the  Ohristian  basilica;  the  ethnic  fore- 
able,  it  is  of  littie  consequence  to  reproduce  courtof  those  who  know  not  God;  the  purgato- 
conjectural  dates.    In  the  letter  to  Can  Grande  rial  middle  space  of  repentance,  confession,  and 
before  alluded  to,  Dante  himself  has  stated  the  absolution ;  the  altar  of  reconciliadon,  beyood 
theme  of  his  song.    He  says  that  **  the  literal  and  over  which  hangs  the  emblem  of  the  Medi- 
fiublect  of  the  whole  work  is  the  state  of  the  ator,  of  the  divine  made  human,  that  the  human 
soul  after  death  simply  considered.    But  if  the  might  learn  how  to  become  divine.  Here  are  gen- 
work  be  taken  allegorically,  the  subject  is  man,  erd  truths  which  any  Christian  may  accept  and 
as  by  merit  or  demerit,  through  freedom  of  the  find  comfort  in.  But  the  poem  comes  nearer  to  ns 
will,  he  renders  himself  liable  to  the  reward  or  than  this.  It  is  the  real  history  of  a  brother  man, 
punishment  of  justice."    He  tells  us  that  the  of  a  tempted,  purified,  and  at  last  triumphant 
work  is  to  be  interpreted  in  a  literal,  allegorical,  human  soul ;  it  teaches  the  benign  ministry  of 
moral,  and  anagogical  sense,  a  mode  then  com  •  sorrow,  and  that  the  ladder  of  that  fidth  by  which 
monly  employed  with  the  Scriptures,*  and  of  man  climbs  to  the  a<ftual  frmtion  of  things  not 
which  he  gives  the  following  example:  ^'To  seen  «e^wwi«%7U>non^^  but  only  of  the  cross 
make  which  mode  of  treatment  more  clear,  it  manfully  borne.  The  poem  is  also,  in  a  veiy  in- 
may  be  applied  in  the  following  verses :  In  timate  sense,  an  apotheosis  of  woman.   Indeed, 
exitu  Israel  de  ^gypto^  domus  Jacob  depopulo  as  Marvell's  drop  of  dew  mirrored  the  whole 
harbarOy  facta  est  Judasa  $anet\fieatio  e^us,  Israel  firmament,  so  we  fi nd  in  the  Commedia  the  image 
potestas^us^i  For  if  we  look  only  at  the  literal  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  sentimental  gynio- 
sense,  it  rignifies  the  going  ont  of  the  children  of  latry  of  chivalry,  which  was  at  best  but  skin- 
Israel  firom  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Moses ;  if  at  the  deep,  is  lifted  in  Beatrice  to  an  ideal  and  nniver- 
alle^rical,  it  signifies  our  redemption  through  sal  plane.    It  is  the  same  with  Catholicism,  with 
Chnst ;  if  at  the  moral,  it  signifies  the  conver-  imperialism,  with  the  scholastic  philosophy ;  and 
sion  of  the  soul  from  the  grief  and  misery  of  sin  nothing  is  more  wonderftal  than  the  power  of 

•Ab  by  Dante  himself  in  tbdCbfivMo.  *  He  commonlj  preftused  Us  letters  with  wme  foch 

t  Psalm  cziT.  1, 2.  phrase  as  0mU  imnw^Hts, 
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• 

&\)6orptioii  and  assimilation  in  this  man,  who  and  Goethe  (nay,  eren  Shakespeare)  by  the  m« 

oould  take  np  into  hinuelf  the.worid  that  then  telleotual  and  moral  fermentation  of  the  age  ia 

was  and  reproduce  it  with  such  cosmopolitan  which  they  lived,  Dante  seems  morally  isolat- 

tmth  to  hnman  nature,  and  to  his  own  individu-  ed  and  to  have  drawn  his  inspiration  almost 

ality,  as  to  reduce  all  contemporary  history  to  a  wholly  from  his  own  internal  reserves.    Of  his 

mere  comment  on  his  vision.   We  protest,  there-  mastery  in  style  we  need  say  little  here.    Of 

fore,  against  the  parochial  criticism  which  would  his  mere  langua^,  nothing  could  be  better 

degrade  Dante  to  a  mere  partisan,  which  sees  in  than  the  expression  of  Rivarol:  "His  verse 

him  a  Luther  before  his  time,  and  would  clap  the  holds  itself  erect  by  the  mere  force  of  the  sub- 

honnet  nmge  upon  his  heavenly  muse.    Like  aJl  stantive  and  verb,  witliout  Uie  help  of  a  siogle 

great  artistic  minds,  Dante  was  essentially  con-  epithet."    We  will  only  add  a  word  on  what 

Borvafive,  and,  arriving  precisely  in  that  period  seems  to  us  an  extraordinary  misapprehension 

of  transition  when  church  and  empire  were  en-  of  Coleridge,  who  disparages  Dante  by  oom- 

tering  upon  the  modem  epoch  of  thought,  he  paring  his  Lucifer  with  Milton's  Satan.    He 

strove  to  preserve  both  by  presenting  the  theory  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  the  precise  meas- 

of  both  in  a  pristine  and  ideal  perfection.    The  urements  of  Dante  were  not  prosaic,  but  abso« 

whole  nature  of  Dante  was  one  of  intense  be-  lutely  demanded  by  the  nature  of  his  poem, 

lief.    There  is  proof  upon  proof  that  he  be-  He  is  describing  an  actual  journey,  and  his  ex- 

lieved  himself  invested  with  a  divine  mission,  actness  makes  a  part  of  the  verisimilitude.   We 

Like  the  Hebrew  prophets  with  whose  writ-  read  the  "Paradise  Lost*' as  a  poem,  Uie^^^mmd- 

ings  his  whole  soul  was  imbued,  it  was  back  dia  as  a  record  of  fact ;  and  no  one  can  read 

to  the  old  worship  and  the  God  of  the  fathers  Dante  without  believing  his  story,  for  it  is  plain 

that  he  called  his  people ;  and  not  Isaiah  him-  that  he  believed  it  hinuelf.    It  is  false  sssUie- 

self  was  more  destitute  of  that  humor,  that  sense  tics  to  confound  the  grandiose  with  the  imagi- 

of  ludicrous  contrast,  which  is  an  essential  in  native.    Milton's  angels  are  not  to  be  compared 

the  composition  of  a  destructive.    In  Dante's  with  Dante's,  at  once  real  and  supernatural;  and 

time,  learning  had  something  of  a  sacred  charac-  the  Deity  of  Milton  is  theologic,  while  nothing 

ter ;  the  line  was  hardly  vet  drawn  between  the  in  all  poetry  approaches  the  imaginative  gran- 

derk  and  the  possessor  of  supernatural  powers ;  deur  of  Dante's  vision  of  God  at  the  conclusion 

it  was  with  the  next  generation,  with  the  ele-  of  the  Parctduo.    In  all  literary  history  there 

eont  Petrarch,  even  more  truly  than  with  the  is  no  such  figure  as  Dante,  no  such  homogene- 

kindly  Boccaccio,  that  the  purely  literary  life,  ousness  of  iSSa  and  wor^  such  loyalty  to  idea, 

and  that  dilettantism  which  is  the  twin  sister  such  sublime  irrecognition  of  the  unessential; 

of  scepticism,  began.    As  a  merely  literary  fig-  and  there  is  no  morid  more  touching  than  that 

nre,  the  position  of  Dante  is  remarkable.   Not  the  contemporary  recognition  of  such  a  nature, 

only  as  respects  thought,  but  as  respects  sasthe-  so  endowed  and  so  faithful  to  its  endowment, 

tics  also,  his  great  poem  stands  as  a  monument  should  be  summed  up  in  the  sentence  of  Flor- 

on  the  boundary  line  between  the  ancient  and  ence  vigne  eomburatur  sic  quod  moriatur. — ^In 

modern.    He  not  only  marks,  but  is  in  himself  order  to  fix  more  predsely  in  the  mind  the  y^lace 

the  transition.    Arma  virumque  cano,  that  jp  of  Dante  in  relation  to  the  history  of  thought, 

the  motto  of  classic  song ;  the  things  of  this  literature,  and  events,  we  subjoin  a  few  dates : 

world  and  great  men.    Dante  says,  Wrijectum  Dante  born,  1265  j  end  of  crusades,  death  of  St. 

est  homo,  not  mr;  my  theme  is  man,  not  a  man.  Louis,  1270 ;  Aquinas  died,  1274 ;  Bonaventura 

The  scene  of  the  old  epic  and  drama  was  in  this  died,  1274;  Giotto  bom,  1276 ;  Albertus  Magnus 

world^  and  its  catastrophe  here;  Dante  lays  his  died,  1280 ;  Sicilian  vespers,  1282 ;   death  of 

scene  m  the  human  soul,  and  his  5th  act  in  the  Ugolino  and  Franoesca  da  Rimini,  1282 ;  death 

other  world.    He  makes  himself  the  protago-  of  Beatrice^  1290;  Boger  Bacon  died,  1292; 

nist  of  his  own  drama.    In  the  Commedia  for  death  of  Oimabne,  1802;  Dante's  banishment^ 

the  first  time  Ohristianity  wholly  revolution-  1802;  Petrarch  born,  1 804 ;  FraDolcino  burned, 

izes  Art,  and  becomes  its  seminal  principle.  But  1807 ;  Pope  Olement  Y.  at  Avignon,  1809 ;  Tem- 

SBsthetically  also,  as  well  as  morally,  Dante  i^ars  suppressed,  1812 ;  Boccaccio  bom,  1818 ; 

Stands  between  the  old  and  new,  and  reconciles  Dante  died,  1821 ;  Wydiffe  bom,  1824 ;  Chaucer 

them.    The  theme  of  his  poem  is  purely  sub-  born,  1828. — ^The  best  authorities  on  the  life 

1  active,  modem,  what  is  <»Iled  romantic;  but  and  works  of  Dante  are  :Troya,7Z9«2tf«>a2^ori- 

ts  treatment  is  objective  (almost  to  realism,  co(Firenze,1826);  Arrivabene,7ZMco20c?ii>an£0 

here  and  there),  and  it  is  limited  by  a  form  of  (Udine,  1827) ;  Hgo  Foscolo,  Diaeono  9ul  testo 

classic  severity.    In  the  same  way  he  sums  up  Q^ugano,  1827 ;  and  in  1st  vol.  Lond.  ed.  of 

in  Mmself  the  two  schools  of  modern  poetry  Dante,  1848) ;  Dante,  edited  with  Ottimo  Co- 

which  had  preceded  him,  and,  while  essentially  mento  (Pisa,  1827-'29);  ditto,  edited  by  Giarditti 

lyrical  in  his  subject,  is  epic  in  the  handling  of  (5  vols.  8vo.,  Firenze,  1880;  and  6  vols.  8vo., 

IL    So  also  he  combines  the  deeper  and  more  Molini,  1880);  B<»ett],  BaUoipirito  antipapaU^ 

abstract  religious  sentiment  of  the  Teutonic  &c.  (London,  1882) ;  Colomb  de  Batines,  BUh 

races  with  the  scientific  precision  and  absolute  liogrqfia  Dantesca  (Prato,  1845-'6) ;  Balbo,  Vita 

systematism  of  the  Komanic.    In  one  respect  di  Dante  (FiTen^lS6S);W\tJbo,Dante^$lurueho 

Dante  stands  alone.    While  we  can  in  some  sort  Oedichte  (Leipsic,  1842) ;  Dante  metiruck  niber- 

aooount  for  such  represeiitative  men  as  Voltaire  tragen^ete^  ton  Philalethee  [king  of  Saxonyl 
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(2d  ed.,  8  vola.  4to.,  Dresden  aod  LeipcdOi  1849 ;  ons  of  Pariai  sod  the  dreadful  "  daughters  of 
ooDtaining  tiie  best  notes  and  commentary  September ''  ensned.  Danton  himself  is  said  to 
hitherto)  ;  Wegele,  DaiMi  Leben  und  Werhe  have  been  instmmental  in  bringing  about  this 
(Jena,  1852) ;  bchlosser,  Studien^  &c  fLeipsio  bloody  work ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  certain  he  took 
and  Heidelberg;  1855) ;  Braoe-Whyte,  MUtoire  no  measure  to  prevent  it  On  being  elected  to 
det  langue$  Momane$  (Paris,  18il,  t.  iiL);  the  convention  ne  resigned  his  office  and  became 
Aroux,  Dantey  kSritique^  rivolutionnaire^  et  mh  one  of  the  leaders  of  that  body.  The  death  of 
cdalisU  (Paris,  1854);  Fauriel,  Dante^  dsc.  (Paris,  tbe  king  was,  in  his  eyes,  a  political  necesdty. 
1854)  ;  Ozanam,  Dante  et  la  phUoeophie  eatho'  ^  We  have  no  right  to  be  hb  judges,  it  is  true,'* 
lique^  ^.  (8d.  edl,  Parie^  1855) ;  Villemain,  Coun  he  said ;  "'  well,  we  will  kill  him/'  On  his  mo* 
de  litterature  Fran^ie^  (Paris,  1855,  t  i.) ;  Qui-  tion  a  levy  of  800,000  men  was  ordered,  and  the 
net,  Le$  revolutiontd^JtaUej  Jeo.,  Pans,  1856 ;  St  revolutionary  tribunal  established,  March  IQl 
Ben€  Taillandier,  in  JBeoue  dee  deux  mondee  fw  *  1798.  On  the  organization  of  the  committee  of 
Dec.  1, 1856  (the  best  reeumh  of  Bantean  liter-  public  safety,  April  6,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
ature  and  cnticism  up  to  the  present  time) ;  its  members.  Associating  himself  with  Robes* 
Oarlyle,  ^*  Heroes  in  History"  ^London,  1841) ;  pierre  agunst  the  6ux>ndIstcL  he  contributed  to 
Emerson/*  Representative  Men'' (Boston,  1850);  their  faU,  bnt  he  would  willingly  have  spared 
and  Mariotti  (Gallenga),  *'  Fra  Doloino  and  his  their  lives.  In  his  opinion,  tbe  moment  had 
Hmes"  (London,  1858).  Of  £nglish  translations^  come  when  rigor  should  yield  to  forbearance, 
the  most  elegant  is  Gary's,  though  Dante  is  a  Robespierre,  however,  did  not  agree  with  him, 
little  MUtonized  in  it  Oayley 's  preserves  the  and  availed  himself  of  the  occa^on  to  rid  himself 
original  metre,  the  difficulty  of  which  makes  of  an  ally  whom  he  always  had  secretly  hated, 
him  sometimes  obscure,  often  m^Ked ;  but  in  Branded  as  a  tnodere^  Danton  was  seized  at  his 
parts,  it  is  admirably  Dant^ne.  7ohn  A.  Oar-  house,  March  81,  1704,  and  imprisoned  at  the 
me  has  published  a  literal  prose  version  of  the  Luxembourg.  Some  among  the  members  of  the 
/?l/imo,  perhaps  as  good  as  any  prose  rendering  convention  deinred  to  save  him;  but  Robes- 
of  a  poem  remarkable  for  rhythm  can  be ;  his  pierre,  supported  by  St  Just,  succeeded  in  oh* 
notes  are  good.  tainiog  from  tbe  assembly  an  indirect  approval 
DANTON,  GaoBass  Jaoqubs,  a  French  revo-  of  the  arrest;  it  was  decreed  that  '*in  the 
lutionist,  bom  at  Arcis-sur-Aube,  Oct  28, 1759,  name  of  virtue,  terror  was  irrevocably  the  order 
executed  in  Paris,  April  5, 1794.  A  lawyer  by  of  the  day."  Danton  was  arraign^  with  Ga- 
profession,  he  became  one  of  the  most  fervent  miUe  Desmoulins,  Lacroix,  Fabre  d'£glantine, 
champions  of  the  revolution.  He  had  some  in-  and  others  of  his  frieoda,  before  the  revo- 
tercourse  with  i&Orabeau,  and  while  the  latter  Intionary  tribunal ;  charged  with  having  beea 
was  exercising  his  influence  over  the  constituent  the  accomplice  of  all  those  enemies  of  the  re- 
assembly and  the  middle  classes,  he  controlled  public  whom  he  had  himself  destroyed,  he  was 
the  populace,  whose  affi^ctio^s  he  won  by  his  not  even  allowed  to  put  in  a  defence.^  He  had 
fervid  eloquence,  energetic  bearing,  and  cordi^  himself  instituted  this  tribunal,  for  doing  which 
manners.  One  of  tbe  founders  of  the  club  of  he  now  publicly  begged  pardon  of  God  and 
Cordeliers,  in  coi^unction  with  Oamille  Desmou-  man.  ^'  My  object,"  said  he,  '*  was  to  prevent 
lins  f^id  Marat,  he  advocated  the  most  violent  a  new  September,  and  not  to  let  loose  a  scouige 
measures.  After  the  return  of  Louis  XVI.  from  upon  mankind.  These  Cains  know  nothing 
Yarennes,  Danton  was  one  of  the  most  ardent  about  government  I  leave  every  thing  in  fright- 
promoters  of  the  petition  for  his  deposition,  ful  disorder."  The  contemot  with  which  he 
This  petition,  presented  for  signature  at  a  pop-  treated  his  Judges  hastened  nis  sentence.  On 
ular  moss  meeUng,  resdted  (July  17, 1791)  m  hearing  it,  he  exclaimed :  "  We  fall  victims  to 
the  ''  slaughter  of  tbe  Champ  de  Mars."  To-  some  contemptible  cowards,  but  they  will  not 
ward  tbe  end  of  the  same  year  Danton  was  ap-  long  ei^oy  their  victory.  Robespierre  foUows 
pointed  a  member  of  the  administration  of  the  me ;  I  drag  him  after  me."  On  the  road  to  the 
Seine  department,  and  assistant  attorney  of  the  place  of  execution  he  preserved  the  most  perfect 
common  council  of  Paris.  This  official  situfr-  composure,  looking  disdainfully  at  the  mob  that 
tion  increased  hb  ascendency,  and  he  used  it  followed  him  with  insults,  and  telling  CamiUe 
on  every  important  occaaon.  He  was  fore-  to  take  no  notice  of  such  a  vile  rabble.  Moved 
most  in  organizing  and  conducting  the  attach  by  the  recollection  of  his  wife,  he  shed  a  few 
of  the  people  upon  the  Tuileries,  Aug.  10.  tearB,but  immediately  regaining  his  self- posses- 
1792 ;  he  eagerly  participated  in  the  fight ;  and  sion,  said :  '^  Be  thyself  Danton ;  no  weakness  I" 
a  few  days  afterward  he  received,  as  a  reward  When  he  was  about  receiving  the  fatal  blow, 
from  the  legislative  assembly,  his  appointment  he  said  to  tbe  executioner :  ^  You  will  show  my 
to  the  ministry  of  Justice.  On  ^e  invasion  head  to  the  crowd ;  it  is  worth  their  seeing." 
of  France  by  the  Prussian  army,  which  filled  DANTZIO  (Ger.  Darmg ;  PoL  Gdane£y,fai 
Paris  with  consternation,  he  showed  such  firm-  admiuistrative  division  of  the  province  of  West 
ness  and  confidence  that  the  assembly  and  the  Prussia,  extending  about  100  m.  along  the  Baltic^ 
people  were  reassured ;  but  at  the  same  time  subdivided  into  7  districts,  containing  11  large 
ne  cried:  ^^To  stop  the  process  of  the  ene-  and  6  small  towns,  and  1,875  villages;  area, 
mies,  we  must  strike  the  royahsts  with  terror  1"  8.222  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866,  486,000.  The  prin- 
A  few  hours  later  the  mob  broke  into  the  pris*  cipal  river  is  the  Vistula.    The  soil,  sandy  and 
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swampy  in  some  parts,  is  generally  prodnctive.  with  Berlin  and  Ednigsberg;  and  a  branoh 
The  area  of  woods  and  forests  is  estimated  at  road  with  Posen,  and  new  railroads  are'pro- 
800,000  acres.  The  principal  products  are  grain,  jected. — ^Dantzic  was  founded  before  the  10th 
froits,  and  timber.  The  rearing  of  horses  and  centnry.  In  1310  it  fell  under  the  sway  of  the 
cattle  and  the  fisheries  support  a  large  number  order  of  Teutonic  knights,  and  became  a  Ger- 
<^the  popuiation.  The  chief  manufactures  are  man  city  in  the  midst  of  a  Polish  population, 
^len,  woollen,  leather,  beer,  and  spirits. — ^The  and  up  to  this  day  is  not  perfectly  Germanized, 
capita],  DAinzio,  with  a  population  in  1855  of  In  1454  it  subjected  itself  to  the  king  of  Poland, 
68,461,  beside  8,800  soldiers,  is  an  imnortant  for  the  purpose  of  securing  from  him  oommer- 
fortress  and  commercial  city,  situated  in  lat.  54**  cial  privileges,  became  a  free  city  with  some 
21'  N.,  long.  18^  89'  £.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  very  rich  territory,  and  fbU  under  the  dominion 
principal  arm  of  the  Vistula,  about  84  m.  from  of  Frus^  in  1798,  after  a  struggle  of  6  days. 
Its  mouth,  with  a  circumference,  including  its  9  The  siege  by  Lef^bvre,  in  1807,  after  which  it 
suburbs,  of  more  than  12  m.  The  principal  build-  became  a  so-caUed  free  city  under  Kapoleonio 
ings  are  8  citadels,  the  church  of  St  Mai^',  one  of  protection,  with  a  strong  French  garrison,  and 
the  largest  in  Europe,  with  a  ^'  Judgment  Dav"  the  frightful  siege  in  1818  and  1814  (when 
painted  b^  Van  £yck;  the  OatharinenhirdM^  Gen.  Rapp  made  a  famoos  defence  of  12  months 
the  council  house,  the  government  building,  the  against  the  Prussians  and  Russians,  and  the  city 
old  armoiy,  the  exchange,  and  175  granaries  was  half  destroyed  and  the  population  half 
and  workshops  on  the  Speicher  TGranary)  isl-  starved),  the  French  war  contributions  and  con^ 
and,  where  no  dwelling  house  is  allowed^  where  tinental  system,  gave  a  severe  blow  to  the  pros- 
no  fire  must  be  kindled,  and  where  at  night  all  perity  of  Dantzic ;  from  which,  however,  it  has 
streets  are  closed  excepting  one.  There  are  shice  recovered,  especially  witliin  the  last  few 
18  Protestant  and  6  CatnoUc  churches,  a  Men-  years,  by  the  improvements  in  the  river,  by  being 
nonite  church,  and  5  svna^gues.  The  city  made  a  station  of  the  royal  fieet,  and  above  au 
abounds  with  learned,  charitable,  and  artistic  by  railway  communication, 
institutiona,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  monuments  DANUBE  (anc.  Dantibius,  or^  in  its  lower 
and  antiquities,  which  have  been  recently  (1867)  course,  Ister  ;  Ger.  Danau),  the  largest  river 
described  by  Prof.  Schultz.  The  harbor  was  ex-  of  Germany,  and,  next  to  the  Volga,  of  Europe, 
cellent  up  to  1829  and  1840,  when  the  Vistula  It  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  2  streams, 
broke  above  the  city  through  the  high  ridge  of  Brege  and  Brigach,  rising  on  the  S.  E.  slope  of 
the  Downs,  and  formed  a  new  outlet,  reducing  the  Black  Forest,  lat.  48°  6'  N.,  long.  8**  9'  E.. 
the  depth  of  the  old  branoh,  so  that  a  new  por^  about  24  m.  from  the  Rhine,  at  an  elevation  or 
Keufahrwasser,  had  to  be  built  at  its  mouth,  2,874  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Black  sea.  In 
which  is  defended  by  2  forts.  The  commerce  an  air  line  the  distance  from  the  sources  to  the 
of  Daatzic  was  at  an  earlier  period  far  more  im-  mouth  of  the  Danube  is  nearly  1,020  m.,  while 
portant  than  since  the  first  partition  of  Poland,  the  length  of  its  course  is  1,770  m.  The  river 
when  the  prohibitory  tariff  of  Russia,  the  sound  system  of  the  Danube  and  all  its  tributaries  cov- 
dnes,  the  sufferings  from  the  Napoleonio  wars,  ers  an  area  of  808.000  sq.  m.  In  its  course  it 
the  ascendency  of  B[amburff,  Bremen,  and  Stet-  traverses  nearly  22^  of  longitude,  and  8**  of  lat* 
tin,  made  it  decline ;  but  £e  last  10  years  have  itude.    The  elevation  of  its  surface  above  the 

flven  it  a  new  impetus.    The  great  staples  are  level  of  the  sea  is  at  Ulro,  the  head  of  steam 

olish  and  Prussian  grain,  especiaUy  wheat,  and  .  navigation,  1,255  feet,  at  DonauwOrth  1,160,  at 

wood,  leather,  potash,  wool,  tallow,  pitch,  hemp,  IngoTstadt  1,140,  at  Katisbon  1,050,  at  Passaa 

flax,  butter,  furs,  beer,  and  liquors.    In  exports  800,  at  Linz  650,  at  Vienna  421,  at  Presburg  401, 

it  is  the  first  Prussian  port ;  in  imports,  the  sec-  at  Buda  848^  near  Zombor  272,  at  Moldova  200. 

ond  after  Swinemdnde.    Ship-building  is  ex-  Three  principal  divisions  of  the  river  basin  are 

tensively  carried  on.    Dantric  owns  at  present  indicated  by  the  character  of  the  a^acent  ooun- 

115  sea-going  vessels  and  8  steamers,  tonnage  try,  and  the  river  itself:  the  upper  course,  termi* 

about  75,000.  Entrancesin  1854, 1,504 ;  in  1855,  nating at Passau ;  the  middle  course,  at  Gladova; 

1,881 ;  and  in  1856, 1,429  vessels.  Clearances  in  the  lower  one,  at  the  mouth.  In  its  upper  coarse 

1854^  1,500;  in  1855, 1,805 ;  and  in  1856, 1,427  the  Danube,  flowing  in  an  easterly  direction, 

vessds.    The  value  of  the  grain  and  seeds  ex«  skirts  the  southern  base  of  the  sterile  table-land 

ported  in  1856  is  estimated  at  $2,700,000,  and  of  the  Rough  Alps  (Bauhs  Alp),  the  rapidity 

of  the  wood  articles  at  $2,800,000.    Of  bkck  of  its  current  being  5^  feet  a  second.  Its  breadth 

beer  2,550  barrels,  or  20,400  kegs,  were  shipped  having  increased  to  280  feet,  and  its  current 

during  the  same  year.    The  principal  imports  dackened,  it  becomes  navigable  at  Ulm.  There, 

Bre  coal  (269  cargoes  in  1866,  against  190  in  sweeping  to  the  N.  E.,  through  the  fertile  Ba- 

1855),  coffee,  rice,  guano,  pepper,  pimento,  and  varian  plain,  it  forms  &  curve,  of  which  the 

berringSw    Manufactures  are   guning   ground  northern  Apex  is  Ratisbon,  and  the  eastern  base 

rapidly.    Six  steam  sawing  works,  2  oil  mills,  Passau.     On  the  N.  side  the  Ludwigs-canal 

80  distilleries  of  liquor  (particukrly  Danziger  connects  it  with  the  Main  and  Rhine  rivers. 

^02if0a«er),  breweries,  refineries  of  sugar,  man-  Near  Passau  the  Bavarian  forest  on  the  one 

nfactories  of  tobacco,  and  other  industrial  es-  dde,  and  the  northern  ranges  of  the  Norio 

tablishments,  are  in  a  flourishing   condition.  Alps  on  the  other,  approach  the  Danube,  nar* 

The  eastern  Prussian  railway  connects  Dantzic  rowing  its  bed  in  some  places  to  800  feet,  while 
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In  others  it  expands  to  a  breadth  of  6,000  ones.— The  mort  important  tribataiioB  of  tiie 
feet  From  Pasaaa  to  Lintz  the  fall  is  2^  feet  ia  Danube  are,  on  the  right  or  soathem  bank,  the 
a  mile ;  from  there  to  Vienna  ooly  If  feet.  In  nier,  Lech,  Isar,  Inn,  Trann,  Enna,  Leytha,  Baab, 
this  portion  of  its  oonrse  the  scenerj  of  the  Sdrviz,  Drave,  Save,  and  Morara;  on  the  left 
Danube  fairljr  rivab  that  of  theBhine,  and  even  bank  the  Brenz,  Wamitz,  AltmOhl,  Naab,  Be- 
excels  it  in  sombre  grandeor.  Nearer  Vienna  gen,  Itz,  March,  Waag,  Nentra,  Gran,  Ejpd, 
the  mountains  rec^e  from  the  banks,  and  the  Theiss,  Temea,  Aluta,  Ardshi^  Jalomnitza^ 
river  enters  a  large  plain,  which,  being  but  scan-  Sereth,  and  Pruth.  The  principal  towns  on  its 
tiljr  protected  by  dikes,  is  subject  to  terrible  banks  are,  in  W&rtemberg,nim;  in  Bavaria,  Ba- 
inundations.  Having  once  more  passed  between  tisbon  and  Passau ;  in  Austria  proper,  lintz  and 
two  mountain  ranges,  the  Ley tha  on  the  south-  Vienna ;  in  Hnngary,  Presbnrg,  uomom,  Gran, 
em  and  the  lesser  Carpathixms  on  the  northern  Buda,  and  Pesth ;  in  the  Military  Frontier  dis* 
bank,  the  Danube  emerges  into  the  fertile  and  trict,  Peterwardein  and  Orsova ;  in  Turkey.  Bel- 
well  cultivated  re^on  of  western  Hungary,  grade,  Widin,  Nicopolis,  Boostchook,  Silistria^ 
There,  spreading  out  in  several  branches,  it  BSrsova,  and  Brahilov. — The  Danube  seems  to 
forms  a  great  number  of  islandsi  among  which  be  designed  by  nature  &s  the  connecting  link  of 
the  Great  Schntt  (50  m.  long,  and  from  4  to  9  central  Europe  and  the  Orient,  and  has  throng 
m.  in  width)  and  uxe  Little  SdiUtt  (27  m.  long)  all  history  been  of  great  political  importance.  It 
are  the  largest  Through  a  mountain  defile,  was  the,  channel  throagh  which  the  Mongolian 
fiurmed  by  the  Neograd  range  of  the  Oarpathians  element*  endeavored  to'  overflow  and  suppress 
and  the  Bakony  forest,  the  Danube  enters  the  the  feeble  and  not  yet  consolidated  civilization 

rat  Hungarian  phdn,  turns  abruptly  to  the  of  the  Germanic  races.  For  the  Huns,  the 
near  Waitzen,  and  slowly  winds  its  course  Avars,  Bulgarians,  Magyars,  Tartars,  and  Turks, 
through  vast  level  bottom  lands  and  marshes,  the  Danube  valley  was  the  scene  of  their  efforts 
until  it  meets  the  Sirmian  range,  and,  having  to  subdae  the  Occident.  While  the  other  great 
received  the  waters  of  the  Drave^  is  w^ain  de-  rivers  of  Europe,  flowing  in  a  northerly  or 
fleeted  toward  the  S.  K  It  then  skirts  the  plain  southerly  direction,  formed  barriers  against 
on  the  S.till  it  arrives  near  Moldova,  where  the  invasions  of  savage  nations,  the  Danube,  on 
it  has  to  force  its  way  through  the  Transylva-  the  contrary,  served  as  a  highway  from  East  to 
nian  granite  hills  and  the  Servian  limestone  West  Hence,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  great 
range.  This  pass  (Klysura),  some  80  m.  in  migration  of  nations  subsequent  to  the  down- 
len^,  offers  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  navi-  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  were  the  strongest  in 
gabon  of  the  Danube.  Narrowed  down  to  800  tiie  basin  of  the  Danube,  and  for  long  centuries 
or  1,000  feet,  less  than  one-half  its  former  the  fate  of  European  civilization  depended  on 
breadth,  the  river  forms  in  7  places  between  the  contest  of  races  in  that  portion  of  the  con- 
Alibeg  and  Gladova  rapids  and  whirlpools,  of  tinent  The  western  nations  having  at  last 
which  those  in  the  so-aiUed  Iron  Gate  {Demir  established  their  supremacy,  the  valley  of  the 
Kapi)^  below  Old  Orsovi,  are  the  most  violent  Danube  was  turned  by  them  daring  the  cm- 
There  the  river  rages  through  a  defile  7,200  feet  sades  into  a  highway  toward  the  conquest  of 
long  andi^OO  wide,  with  a  iall  of  16  feet,  and  a  the  Orient  But  their  progress  in  that  direc- 
lapidityoflO  to  15  feet  a  second,  over  a  number  tion  was  checked  by  the  growing  power  of 
of  re^  and  ledges  of  rocks,  defying,  as  it  would  Mohammedanism,  and  for  2  centuries  the  coun- 
8eem,alleffortsof  mantosubdueit.  Still,  after  tries  bordering  upon  the  Danube  were  again 
having  been  a  terror  to  navigators  for  many  the  theatre  of  a  conflict,  in  which  the  Occident 
oenturiea,  the  Iron  Ghite  has  at  last  been  ren-  was  frequently  compelled  to  assume  a  defenuve 
dered  navignible  for  steamers^  a  channel  having  position.  Within  the  last  century  the  Moham- 
been  cut  through  the  ledge  by  which  vessels  medan  element  has  ceased  to  be  dangerous  to 
ply  from  Vienna  to  Galatz  wiukout  a  portage,  western  Europe ;  but  the  Slavic  elemenl^  occu- 
In  ancient  times  this  portion  of  the  river  course  pying  by  its  natural  characteristics  as  well  as 
was  avoided  by  a  canal,  of  which  some  vestiges  geographically  a  middle  position  between  the 
still  remiun.  Near  Gladova  the  Danube  leaves  Occident  and  the  Orient,  nas  become  formida- 
the  mountains  and  enters  the  Bulgaro- Walla*  ble.  Though  baffled  for  the  time  being  by  the 
ohian  plains.  From  Oemeta  to  below  Widin,  treaty  of  Paris  (1856)  in  her  designs  against  the 
it  runs  nearly  S..  then  turns  to  the  E.  Slowly  oountries  adjacent  to  the  lower  course  of  the 
rolling  its  muday  waters  round  the  extreme  Danube,  Rns^a  has  not  ceased  to  exert  her 
spurs  of  the  Balkan,  and  forming  numerous  isl-  powerful  influence  on  tiie  Slavic  races  of  Turkey 
andsi  it  reaches  a  point  only  82  m.  distant  from  and  Austria.  The  difficulties  in  Montenegro 
the  sea,  where  it  suddenly  bends  to  the  N.  In  and  Bosnia,  and  the  revolution  in  Servia  (Deo. 
this  direction  it  flows  upward  of  100  m.  to  the  1858),  are  the  latest  indications  of  the  contin- 
Junction  with  the  Sereth ;  thence  again  east-  nous  pressure  exerted  by  Russia  in  that  direc- 
ward ;  at  las^  having  been  joined  by  the  Prath  tion.  As  yet,  among  the  many  races  inhabiting 
pud  divided  into  several  branches,  which  slug-  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  the  German  predomi- 
gishly  wind  through  a  low  and  dreary  alluvial  nates  as  well  in  numbers  as  in  inteUectual  cul- 
pountry  (the  delta  of  the  Danube),  it  empties  ture.  They  occupy  the  entire  upper  basin,  and 
into  the  Black  sea  by  8  principal  channels  (the  portions  of  the  middle  and  lower.  The  Slavic 
Kilia.'  Solina,  and  St  Creorge's).  and  4  leaser  race,  divided  into  many  distinct  tribes,  and  sub- 
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lect  to  different  governments,  is  distribnted  along  month.  This,  however,  L&s  been  denied.  The 
both  banks  of  the  middle  coarse  of  the  river,  bar  of  the  Salina  continnes  1,000  jards  outside 
The  Magyars  also  inhabit  the  central  portion  of  the  mouth;  it  has  a  width  of  2  to  8  m^  and 
of  the  valley,  while  the  Roumanians  are  the  a  depth  of  water  varying  from  10  to  14  feet  It 
principal  occupants  of  the  lower  regions.  The'  is  asserted  that  dredging  can  never  permanently 
entire  population  of  the  territory  of  which  avail  on  a  bar  extending  far  into  the  sea,  and 
the  Danube  is  the  main  artery  is  estimated  at  that  the  erection  of  2  large  breakwaters  from 
40,000,000  (German  14,000,000,  Slavic  13,000,-  6,000  to  0,000  yards  long  will  prove  the  only 
000,  Magyar^  6,000,000,  Wallachian  6,000,000,  means  of  effectually  removing  the  obstruction. 
Italian,  Turkish,  Jewish,  Armenian,  gypsy,  &c.,  However  this  may  be,  the  energetic  efforts 
2,000^000). — ^The  commercial  importance  of  the  made  by  the  Austrian  government  immediately 
Danube  has  scarcely  begun  to  be  developed,  after  the  retreat  of  the  Russians  (1854)  have  at 
The  rapidity  of  the  current  in  its  upi)er  course,  last  succeeded  so  far  as  to  obtain  an  available 
tlie  reefe,  rapids,  whirlpools,  sudden  changes  of  average  depth  of  10  feet,  while  under  Russian 
tbe  channel  and  banks,  the  shallowness  of  the  rule  the  depth  had  been  induced  to  7^  feet.  By 
river  where  it  passes  through  the  Hungarian  the  treaty  of  Paris  an  international  committee 
plains,  and  its  numerous  windings,  offered  so  was  appointed  for  the  regulation  of  the  mouths 
many  impediments  to  navigation,  that  up  to  a  of  the  Danube.  The  migority  of  this  committee 
comparatively  recent  period  it  was  limited  to  has  concluded  that  it  would  be  feasible  to  sup- 
the  scantiest  intercourse  between  the  provinces  ntess  or  cut  off  2  of  the  principal  outlets,  and, 
immediately  adjoining  the  river.  It  is  true  that  oy  leading  their  waters  into  the  8d,  increase  the 
the  physical  obstacles  to  a  successM  navigatioa  volume  and  power  of  the  current  sufSciently  to 
would  have  appeared  less  formidable  if  the  po-  sweep  away  the  mud  and  sand  banks.  A  special 
litical  condition  of  the  Danubian  countries  had  committee,  appointed  by  Austria,  reported  in 
been  favorable  to  the  development  of  a  more  1857  that  the  Ht  George  channel,  if  restored  to 
extensive  commerce.  The  apnlioation  of  steam  its  former  condition,  would,  in  all  respects,  offer 
as  a  motive  power  inauguratea  anew  era  in  the  the  shortest  and  safest  outlet,  and  that  the  cost  . 
history  of  the  Danube.  Then  the  governments,  of  this  improvement  would  not  exceed  8,700,000 
becoming  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  river,  florins,  nor  the  cost  of  keeping  it  in  repair  65,000 
adopted  a  system  of  improvements.  Reera  florins  per  annum.  It  does  not  ^>pear  that  as 
were  removed,  flats  deepened  by  narrowing  the  yet  anything  has  been  done  toward  the  reali- 
channel,  canals  and  cut-ofis  were  constructed,  zation  of  either  scheme.  Another  scheme  was 
and  railroads  built,  in  order  to  bring  remote  started  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  oriental 
r^ons  nearer  this  great  artery  of  commerce,  war,  viz. :  the  construction  of  a  direct  ship  canal 
By  the  treaty  of  Paris  (1856)  the  entire  freedom  from  that  point  of  tbe  Danube  where  it  bends  * 
of  the  navigation  from  tolls  and  dues  was  stipu-  northward  (Ozernavoda)  to  the  nearest  point  on 
lated  for;  and  in  pursuance  of  this,  the  govern*  the  Black  sea  (Kusten^ji),  thus  substituting 
ments  of  the  states  through  which  the  river  about  80  m.  of  artifidal  navigation  for  185  m. 
flows  agreed  upon  a  convention  (Nov.  T,  1857),  of  the  river.  This  scheme  was  eagerly  embraced 
by  which  vessels  of  all  nations  are  allowed  to  by  Austria,  but  it  fell  to  the  ground  when  a 
ascend  the  Dannbe  from  its  mouth  to  any  point  thorough  exploration  of  the  country  proved  the 
above,  while  the  navigation  between  different  assumption  on  which  the  project  was  based  to 
points  on  the  river  is  reserved  to  the  subjects  be  erroneous.  A  sandstone  ridge,  10  m.  wide, 
of  the  ripuarian  states.  The  principal  draw-  and  the  lowest  point  of  which  is  164  feet  above 
back  to  the  importance  of  the  Danube  as  a  the  level  of  the  sea,  extends  along  the  belt  of 
channel-  of  commerce  is  the  shallowness  of  its  land  which  would  have  to  be  traversed  by  the 
mouths.  The  8  outiets  enclosing  the  delta  (or  canal.  The  Danube  and  its  principal  tributaries 
rather  8  flat  islands,  Chetal,  Leti,  and  Mofshe,  (the  Inn,  Drave,  Theiss,  Save)  are  navigated  by 
the  highest  elevation  of  which  is  not  more  steam  vessels  for  an  a^regate  length  of  2,400 
tban  6  or  7  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea),  the  m.  The  Bavarian  Danube  steam  navi^ion 
Elilia  Boghasi,  Sulina  Boghasi,  and  Eediskeh  company  was  established  in  1888,  that  of  WtLr- 
Boghasi  (St  George^s  channel),  have  a  length  tember^  in  1848.  The  Austrian  Danube  steam 
of  72,  58,  and  55  m.  respectively.  Formeriy  navigation  company  in  1857  employed  102 
the  St  George^s  channel  was  used  almost  ex-  steamboats  and  880  freight  boats.  Within  the 
dusively;  but  having  been*  choked  with  sand  last  2  or  8  years,  however,  the  net  receipts  of 
by  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of  a  strong  the  company  have  not  been  sufficient  to  pay  the 
mshet  in  the  river  and  a  violent  gale  from  the  interest  on  the  capital,  and  the  government  has 
sea,  it  was  abandoned,  and  the  Sulina  channel  been  obliged  to  cover  the  deficiency, 
resorted  to.  The  Turkish  government  took  DANYERS,  a  post  township  of  Essex  co., 
good  care  to  keep  this  channel  open;  but  when.  Mass.,  with  manufactories  of  rdlroad  cars, 
by  the  treaties  of  1812  and  1829,  the  mouths  of  coaches,  leather,  boots  and  shoes,  carpets,  dec ; 
the  Danube  passed  under  the  control  of  Russia,  capital  employed  in  manufactures  in  1856,  over 
aD  efforts  in  that  direction  ceased;  indeed,  it  $150,000;  hands  employed,  8,000.  In  1855  Dan- 
was  said  that  in  order  to  benefit  the  commerce  vers  was  divided  by  the  incorporation  of  South 
of  Odessa,  Russia  rather  increased  than  dimin-  Danvers  as  a  separate  town ;  pop.  of  the  former 
ished  the  natural  obstmctioijs  of  the  Sulina  in  1855, 4^000,  of  the  latter  0,848.    In  1852  Mr. 
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Georg0  Peabody  of  London,  a  nattre  of  thb  ries  Imng  nwd  in  Sweden  to  poiaon  wild  ani* 

town,  gave  $30,000  (to  whioh  he  afterward  mak,  and  a  very  few  of  them  when  eaten  by 

added  $S0,000)  ^  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge  man  are  fatal    Its  joice  is  acrid,  and  prodnoes 

and  morality"  among  the  inhabitants.  With  this  inflammation  and  even  blisters  upon  the  skin, 

donation  the  Peabod^  institute  was  founded,  The  most  enrioas  property  of  the  daphne  is 

and  enriched  with  a  hbrary ;  and  a  few  years  found  in  i>.  lageUOj  or  the  lace  tree  of  Jamaica, 

later  the  same  gentleman  appropriated  $10,000  the  inner  bark  of  which,  if  macerated  in  water, 

ibr  the  establishment  of  a  branch  library  in  is  easily  separated  into  thin  layers,  and  has  the 

North  Danvers.  texture  ana  Mpearance  of  laoe. 

DANVILLE.    L  A  post  borou^  and  the       DAPHNEPH0RIA(6r.da^,lanreI),a6re- 

oapital  of  Montour  oo..  Peon.,  on  the  North  oianfestiyal  celebrated  every  9  th  year  at  Thebes, 

branch  of  the  Susquehanna  liyer,  18  m.  above  in  honor  of  Apollo.    For  this  a  youth  was 

Bunbury,  and  07  m.  N.  E.  from  Harrisburg ;  pop.  dbosen  from  one  of  the  noble  fiunilies  of  the  city 

in  1860,  8,802.    It  is  actively  engaged  in  the  to  be  the  daphnephinns  or  bearer  of  the  laurel 

iron  manufacture,  fbr  which  it  possesses  every  bough,  and  the  priest  of  Apollo  for  that  year, 

advantage,  and  contains  one  of  the  largest  es-  Behmd  him  came  a  troop  of  maidens  bearing 

tablishments  for  making  railroad  iron  in  the  boughs  and  singing  hynms.   The  Delphians  also 

United  States.  Montour's  lidge,  extending  near-  had  a  custom  of  sending  every  9th  year  a  boy 

ly  21  m.  alon^  the  river  near  this  town,  abounds  to  pluck  laurel  boughs  in  the  vale  of  Tempo,  in 

in  excellent  iron  ore,  and  in  limestone,  which  commemoration  of  the  purification  of  Apollo 

is  used  as  a  flux  in  smelting.    Rich  mines  of  in  that  place  after  he  had  slain  the  Python, 
anthracite  coal  have  also  been  opened  in  the       DA  rONTE,  Lobbkzo,  an  Italian  poet,  best 

vicinity,  and  the  n<wthem  branch  of  the  Penn-  known  as  the  author  of  the  lyrical  dramas 

qrlvania  canal  affords  means  of  transportation.  Don  Cfiotanni  and  Jfoae  di  Figaro^  bom  at 

Ae  town  contains  5  blast  fhmaoee,  8  rolling  Oeneda,  a  small  town  in  the  Venetian  states, 

millS)  2  founderieS)  5  ohnrohes,  an  aeademy,  a  March  10,  1749,  died  in  New  York,  Aug.  17, 

bank,  and  2  weeklv  newmper  ofllces.    A  rdl-  18^.    His  natural  gifts  having  seemed  for  him 

road  from  Philadelphia  to  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  passes  the  protection  of  the  bishop  of  his  diocese,  his 

throng  it    II.  A  post  town,  and  the  capital  education  was  well  cared  for.    After  filling  for 

of  Boyle  co.,  Ky.,  on  a  small  branch  of  Dick's  2  years  the  office  of  professor  of  rhetono  in 

river,  42  m.  S.  from  Frankfort;  pop.  in  1854^  the  seminary  of  Porto  Gnaro^  he  removed  to 

about  2,650.    Previous  to  1792  it  was  the  cap-  Venice.    Aspiring  to  an  elective  office  in  the 

ital  of  the  state.    It  is  noted  as  the  seat  of  the  state,  he  found  an  opponent  in  the  celebrated 

Danville  (Presbyterian)  theological  seminary,  Count  Pisani^  against  whom  he  wrote  a  satiri- 

which  in  1867  had  4  professors  and  86  students ;  cal  sonnet,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was 

iji  Centre  college,  founded  in  1828,  having  in  driven  into  exile.    His  next  abode  was  in  Yien* 

1858,  5  profesaonL  180  students,  and  a  library  na,  where  his  merit  procured  for  him  the  post* 

of  5,600  vols. ;  and  of  the  state  deaf  and  dumb  of  Latin  secretary  to  the  emperor  Joseph  II. 

asylum,  containing  about  70  inmates.    A  rail-  He  now  commenced  writing  for  the  Italian 

road  connects  it  with  Lexington.  theatres  of  Yienna  and  Prague,  and  produced 

DAPHNE,  the  name  of  a  place  near  Antiooh  the  librettos  of  a  number  of  operas  for  Salieri, 
in  Syria^  containing  a  large  and  beautifhl  grove  Martini,  and  Mozart.  After  the  death  of  the 
of  lanrds  and  cypresses^  and  a  magnifioent  tem*  emperor  Joseph,  a  green-room  quarrel  led  to 
pie  of  Apollo.  The  grove  was  consecrated  to  his  second  exile— this  time  to  London.  As 
this  god  by  Seleucus  Nicator.  Antioohus  Epi-  poet  and  secretary  of  the  Italian  opera,  then 
phanes  built  the  teinple,  and  other  buildings  under  the  management  of  Taylor,  he  passed 
sprung  up  around  it.  The  most  licentious  scenes  several  years  in  the  Enfflish  metropolis;  and 
were  enacted  her«u  and  the  Roman  general  Cas-  **  Kelly's  Reminiscences  ''^contains  an  interest- 
sins  would  not  allow  his  soldiers  to  visit  the  ing  mention  of  him  at  this  period  of  his  life. 
place.  When  the  emperor  Julian  came  to  An-  In  1805  another  turn  in  the  wheel  of  fortune 
tioch  the  temple  was  almost  deserted,  and  be-  caused  his  emigration  to  America.  Becoming 
Ibre  he  left  the  city  it  was  consumed  by  fire,  tiie  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  he  thenceforth 
work  probably  of  some  Christian  incendiary,  directed  bis  energies  to  the  diffusion  of  his 
It  was  never  rebuilt*  native  language  and  literature  among  the  edu- 

DAPHNE,  a  genus  of  ornamental  plants^  na-  cated  classes  of  New  York.    His  efforts  were 

tives  of  the  more  temperate  parts  of  Europe  and  crowned  with  success ;  and  he  was  amK>inted, 

Asia.    Some  are  cultivated  for  beauty  and  fra-  In  his  80th  year,  to  the  professorship  of  his  na- 

granoe,  as  the  D,  odora  ;  others  for  a  vivid  green  tive  tongue  in  Columbia  college.  He  died  in  full 

foliage,  as  the  D.  laureola  of  Britain ;  and  others  communion  with  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

are  useml  in  the  arts.    D,  fMtereumy  a  deciduous  Beside  various  dramas,  he  is  the  author  of  me- 

plant  with  white  or  purple  fragrant  flowers  moirs  of  his  own  life,  of  a  number  of  sonnets, 

elosel^r  attached  to  the  shoots,  is  the  earliest  and  of  transUtions  of  Byron^s  "Prophecy  of 

blooming  shrub  of  our  gardens,  the  blossoms  Dante,**  and  of  Dodsley^s  "  Economy  of  Human 

appearing  in  the  beginning  of  April,  before  the  Life,"  all  printed  in  New  York.  He  also  follow- 

leaves  expand.    This  species,  notwithstanding  ed  the  precepts  of  his  countryman  Cornaro ;  he 

its  beauty,  has  a  dangerous  reputation,  the  ber-  .was  a  wise  uver,  and  reaped  his  reward  in  a 
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long  career  of  inteQectnal  brightness,  eastained  fkctnring  soap  vith  anj  kind  of  grease  or  oO ; 
to  the  last  moment.  Physically,  he  was  power*  the  means  of  calcining  calcareous  earth ;  the 
fiiQy  constituted ;  possessing  a  tall  and  imposing  means  of  improTing  varioas  processes  of  dyeing ; 
form,  and  a  head  of  antioae  beauty,  with  a  pro-  .and  also  the  means  of  more  accurately  assaying 
ftaaion  of  flowing  hair.— Lorenzo  L.,  son  of  the  metals.  He  discoyered  what  is  called  the  "fii- 
preceding,  and  professor  of  belles-lettres  in  the  sible  alloy"  of  tin  and  bismuth.  He  also  wrote 
university  of  New  York,  bom  in  London  in  an  interesting  paper  on  the  means  of  extracting 
1806,  died  in  New  York  in  1841.  He  is  the  nutritive  sub^ances  from  bones.  He  was  gene- 
author  of  a  valuable  ^  History  of  the  Florentine  ral  inspector  of  the  assay  office  of  the  mint  at 
Republic'^  (2  vols.  8vo.,  New  York,  1888).  Paris,  and  of  the  manufacture  of  tapestry  at  the 

Nappes  (VaUSe  des  I>appe$\  a  valley  about  Gobelins.    On  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution 

4  m.  long  and  2  broad  in  the  bwiss  canton  of  he  espoused  its  cause. 

Vaud,  on  the  8.  W.  slope  of  the  Jura  moun-  DARDANELLES,  four  castles  or  forts  situ- 

tains.    Its  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ated  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Hellespont,  or 

is  8,900  feet    A  small  stream  from  which  the  strait  of  the  Dardanelles,  which  joins  the  archi- 

valley  takes  its  name  meanders  through  it    It  pelago  to  the  sea  of  Marmora,  and  extends  in  a 

iB  iimabited  by  100  or  150  herdsmen.    Witliout  S.  W.  direction  upward  of  60  m.  between  lat.  40^ 

any  value  as  a  territorial  possession,  this  valley  and  40^  80'  N.,  and  long.  26^  and  27^  £.    The 

haa  obtained  some  importance  from  the  fact  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  ancient 

that  it  offers  the  roost  available  military  route  city  of  Daraanus.  The  Dardanelles  are  generally 

fh>m  Fwnc^  to  Savoy.    In  1802  France  annex-  considered  as  the  key  of  Constantinople,  the  ao- 

ed  it,  but  Switzerland  recovered  possession  in  cess  to  which  they  are  intended  to  command,  but 

1614  and  maintained  it,  although  the  treaty  of  in  several  instances  ships  of  war  have  passed 

Vienna  did  not  stipulate  for  its  relinquishment  them  without  serious  injury.    Thus  in  1770  the 

1^  France.    On  several  occasions  France  has  Russian   admiral  Elphinstone,  in  1801  Com. 

endeavoredtoregain  the  valley,  but  has  always  BMnbridge,  in  the  American  frigate  Gkorge 

l>een  stoutly  resisted  by  the  Swiss  confederation.  Washington,  and  in  1807  the  British  admiral 

The  last  of  these  conflicts  occurred  toward  the  Duckworth,  sailed  through  the  strait    The  2 

end  of  1808.  castles  at  the  entrance  of  the  strait  from  the 

DARABGERD  (Dabab),  capital  of  the  dis-  archipelago,  Kumkale  or  Hissar  Sultani  on  the 
trict  of  the  same  name  in  the  Peraan  province  Asian  shore,  and  Sed-il-Bahr  on  the  European 
of  Farsistan,  lat  26^  N.,  long.  64^  60'  £. ;  pop.  shore,  were  built  in  1658  by  Mohammed  lY. ; 
about  16,000.  It  was  formerly  a  town  of  some  they  are  in  good  repair,  but  inefficient  in  con- 
extent,  and  there  are  many  remains  of  antiqui-  sequence  of  the  width  of  the  channel  at  that 
ty,  including  the  ruins  of  an  aqueduct  some  place  (4  mUee).  The  2  old  castles,  Tche- 
flculptured  rocks,  and  a  caravansary  hollowed  nekalessi  or  Boghaz  Hissar,  in  Asia,  and  £ilid- 
in  the  heart  of  a  mountain.  The  town  is  il-Bahr  in  Europe,  command  the  strait  at  a 
f&tuated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Darakub,  cele-  point  where  it  is  only  800  yards  across,  and 
brated  for  producing  mumia  nativa^  a  epecies  may  be  dosed  by  chains.  The  principal  woiks 
of  fiquid  petroleum,  which  is  believed  by  the  of  defence  on  the  European  side  are  2  excellent 
Persiana  to  possess  a  miraculous  healing  power,  coast  batteries,  Namasyah  and  Dagermen  Burun. 

D'ARBLAY,  Madams.     See  Abblat,  Ma-  All  the  forts  are  well  armed,  though  usually  ill 

DAMS  b'.  manned.    Stall,  even  if  fully  garrisoned,  the 

DAROET,  JsAK,  a  French  chemist,  bom  in  castles  and  batteries,  if  unsupported  by  a  Add 
1727,  at  Donazit  (Landes),  died  hi  Paris,  Feb.  force,  could  hardly  defend  the  passage  of  the 
18, 1801.  From  his  earliest  youth  he  studied  stndt  The  bastions  are  open  at  the  gorge,  the 
chemistry,  spent  a  fortune  in  the  pursuit  of  his  batteries  without  casemat^  and  both  are  com- 
ftvorite  science,  and  suffered  for  a  time  the  pri-  manded  by  hiUs  in  the  rear,  thus  requiring  a 
▼ations  of  poverty  while  conMnidng  his  inves-  str<mg  movable  column  to  repel  a  flank  attain, 
tagations.  Having  accepted  the  tutorship  of  Beside,  a  fleet  stationed  behind  Gape  Nagara 
iiie  sons  of  Monte«|uieu,ne  became  the  intimate  would  be  indispensable  in  order  to  oppose  the 
friend  of  that  celebrated  man,  an  associate  in  all  ships  which  might  have  succeeded  in  passinff  the 
liis  labors,  and  defended  him  in  his  hst  mo-  forts  and  batteries.  The  town  of  Tchenekalessi 
ments  against  the  attacks  of  the  Jesuits.  After  is.  an  indifferent  place,  containing  about  2,000 
the  deaSk  of  Montesquieu  he  was  induced  to  de-  houses.  To  the  N.  and  E.  from  it  a  narrow 
vote  himself  exclusively  to  chemistry.  His  ex-  strip  of  land  projects  into  the  sea.  This  is  the 
periments  on  the  materials  of  porcelain  and  tiie  site  of  the  ancient  Abydos,  and  a  similar  pro- 
modes  of  treating  them  in  manufacture  form  an  jecting  point  corresponds  to  it  on  the  European 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  progress  and  improve-  shore.  There  Xerxes  is  supposed  to  have  built 
ment  of  the  art,  as  practised  at  Sd  vres.  In  1770  his  bridge  uniting  the  2  continents ;  there  also 
he  made  his  first  communication  to  the  academy  Alexander  the  (}reat  crossed  into  Aria;  and 
of  sciences,  in  which  he  explained  his  investiga-  there  the  crescent  was  for  the  second  time  plant- 
tions  into  the  chemical  nature  of  precious  stones,  ed  on  European  soil  by  Solyman  (1857).  Here 
demonstrating  the  combustibility  of  the  dia-  also  Leander  swam  across  the  strait  from  Aby- 
mond.  He  discovered  the  method  of  extract-  dos  to  Sestos,  to  visit  his  beloved  Hero,  and 
ing  soda  from  marine  salt;  the  means  of  manu-  Lord  Byron  and  Lieut  Eokenhead  swam  the 
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same  distanoe  in  70  minntes  (March  8, 1810).  desert,  bounded  W.by  Waday,  S.  by  Ferfcit,  and 

TheTorkiBh  goremment  has  always  maintained  E.  bv  a  narrow  strip  of  coontry  inhabited  by 

the  principle  that  no  foreign  yessel  of  war  should  wanderisg  Arabs,  wnioh  separates  it  from  Eor> 

be  flowed  at  any  time  to  pass  the  Dardanelles^  dofan.  It  lies  between  lat.  11*^  and  16*^  N.,  long, 

and  hence  in  the  Egyptian  war  (1888)  the  Brit-  26^  and  80*^  E.,  bat  its  precise  limits  are  not 

ish  and  French  fleets  were  not  permitted  to  known;  pop.  estimated  by  Browne  at  200,000, 

enter  the  strait,  thongh  a  Russian  fleet  from  the  and   by  Mohammed  Ebn-Omar-el-Tonnsy  at 

Black  sea  was  anchored  at  Bnyukdereh.  In  1841  8,000,000  or  4,000,000.    The  S.  part  of  the 

the  5  great  powers  of  Europe  fally  recognized  connt^  is  hiUy,  and  embraces  many  well- water- 

this  principle,  and  it  was  reaffirmed  by  the  treaty  ed  valleys ;  the  N.  consists  chiefly  of  arid  plains, 

of  Paris  in  1856.    Bat  in  Nov.  1858,  tiie  U.  S.  The  products  of  the  soil  are  millet,  rice,  maize, 

frigate  Wabash  passed  the  Dardanelles  and  an-  sesamum,  legumes,  tobacco,  medicinal  plants,  dye 

chored  at  Oonstantinople,  the  commanding  offi-  stuffs,  and  fruit.  Oatde  form  the  principal  wealth 

cer  maintaining  that  the  IJnited  States,  beins  no  of  the  people ;  camels,  small  elephants,  and  goats 

party  to  the  treatyof  Paris,  were  not  bound  by  are  numerous,  and  their  flesh  is  used  as  food ; 

Its  stifMilations.     wltiiout  acknowledging  expli-  horses  and  sheep  are  few  and  poor.    The  wild 

cidy  the  correctness  of  thisposition,  the  Turkish  animals  embrace  the  lion,  leopard,  hyena,  wol^ 

government  received  the  Wabash  in  a  friendly  jackal,  rhinoceros,  giraffe,  hippopotamus,  crooo- 

spirit — ^The  so-called  Lbsseb  Dabdakblles  are  dile,  and  buffido.  Vultures,  Guinea  fowl,  turtle 

2  large  castles  situate  on  the  capes  Bhion  and  doves,  and  chameleons  are  abundant.   Among 

Antirrhion,  in  the  gulf  of  Lepanto.  the  mineral  products  are  iron,  copn^r,  alabaster, 

DARDANUS,  according  to  the  ancient  le*  mari>le,  and  nitre,  the  last  of  which  is  not  used« 
gends.  Hie  ancestor  of  the  Trojans.  The  Greek  The  climate  is  excessively  hot,  and  during  the 
tradition  was  that  he  was  a  king  in  Arcadia,  and  dry  season  the  country  is  almost  stripped  of 
that  he  went  from  that  country  to  Bamothrace,  v^etation.  The  periodical  rains  last  from  the 
whence  he  afterward  passed  over  into  Asia  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  September* 
Minor,  and  founded  the  town  of  Dardania.  The  The  inhabitants  are  Arabs  and  negroes^  pro- 
Italian  legend  said  that  Dardanus  was  a  naUve  fessing  the  Mohammedan  religion,  but  paying 
of  ElruriS)  and  from  thence  went  to  Samothraoe  little  regard  to  its  stricter  precepts ;  in  morals 
and  Phrygia.  and  manners  they  are  degraded  to  the  lowest 

DARDEN,  Milks,  probably  the  largest  man  degree.  They  practise  polygamy,  and  every  spe- 
on  record,  born  in  North  Carolina  in  1798,  cies  of  labor  except  bearing  arms  is  exacted  of 
died  in  Henderson  co.,  Tenn:,  Jan.  88,  1857.  the  women.  The  sovereign  is  a  despotic  sultan, 
He  was  7  feet  and  6  inches  high,  and  in  1845  whose  court  is  encumbered  with  an  absurdity 
weighed  871  lbs.  At  his  death  his  weight  of  ceremonial  seldom  paralleled.  He  never 
was  a  little  over  1,000  lbs.  Until  1853  he  was  speaks  but  through  the  mouth  of  an  interpreter ; 
active  and  lively,  and  able  to  labor,  but  from  when  he  spits,  the  spittle  is  gathered  up  by  the 
that  lime  was  ooliged  to  stay  at  home,  or  be  hands  of  his  attendants;  if  his  horse  stumbles 
hauled  about  in  a  two-horse  wagon.  In  1839  while  riding,  or  he  loses  his  seat^  every  one  of 
his  coat  was  buttoned  around  8  men,  each  of  his  retinue  must  do  the  same ;  and  woe  betide 
them  weighing  more  than  200  lbs.,  who  walked  the  courtier  who  when  the  sultan  sneezes  neg- 
together  in  it  across  the  square  at  Lexington,  lects  to  sneeze  likevrise.  The  royal  body  goard 
In  1850  it  required  18^  yarc^  of  doth,  one  yard  is  composed  of  old  women.  Daribor  carries  on 
wide,  to  make  him  a  coat.  His  coffin  was  8  some  trade  with  upper  Egypt  in  slaves,  ivory, 
feet  long.  85  inches  deep,  82  inches  across  the  horn,  ostrich  feathers,  gum,  hides,  drugs,  copper, 
breast,  18  across  the  head,  and  14  across  the  pimento,  tamarinds,  leathern  sacks  for  water, 
feet ;  and  24  yards  of  black  velvet  were  requi-  parroquets,  Guinea  hens,  and  monkeys,  in  ex- 
rite  to  cover  its  aides  and  lid.  He  was  twice  change  for  which  it  receives  cotton  cloths,  glass 
married,  and  his  children  are  very  large,  though  ware,  various  trinkets  and  ornaments,  coffee, 
probably  none  of  them  will  ever  reach  half  the  spices,  sugar,  Indian  merchandise,  niuls,  metals, 
weight  of  their  &ther.  fruit,  grain,  firearms,  other  weapons,  shoes,  te; 

DARE,  YiBOiNiA,  the  first  child  of  English  The  chief  towns  are  Oobbe  and  Tendelty. 
parents  in  the  new  world,  bom  at  Roanoke  in  DARGAN,  WilliJlM,  a  public-spirited  Irish- 
Aug.  1587,  and  named  after  the  district  of  Vir-  man,  bom  about  1801  in  the  county  of  Carlow, 
ginia.  She  was  the  granddaughter  of  John  received  a  good  education,  was  placed  in  a  sur- 
white,  who  was  governor  of  the  colony  sent  veyor's  office,  and  was  afterwanl  employed  in 
by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  found  an  agricultural  various  railway  works.  By  his  ability,  industry, 
state,  which  sailed  from  Plymouth,  April  26,  and  integrity,  he  raised  himself  in  the  businees 
1587,  and  reached  the  shoresof  Virginia  in  July  of  a  railway  contractor  to  a  porition  of  mnoh 
of  the  same  year.  White's  daughter  was  mar-  influence,  and  to  the  possession  of  a  great  fer- 
ried to  Mr.  Dare,  who  was  one  of  the  assistants  tune.  He  is  known  to  the  public  in  consequence 
of  the  governor,  and  Virginia  was  bom  about  a  of  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  a  national  and  univer* 
month  after  the  arrival  of  the  expedition.  sal  exhibition  of  arts  and  manufactures  at  DuUia 

DARFOOR,  Darfub,  Dakfoub,  Dab-Fttb,  or  in  1853,  in  imitation  of  that  at  London  in  1851, 

Dab-el-Fitr,  a  country  of  central  Africa,  form-  The  money  requisite  for  the  execution  of  this 

ing  a  large  oasis  in  theS.  £.  corner  of  the  great  project  was  advanced  by  Mr.  Dargan,  who  at  first 
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devoted  £90,000  for  the  pnipoee,  but  at  the  framing  the  first  law  for  establishing  the  bank 
time  of  the  opening  of  the  exhibition,  May  12,  his  of  En^^d ;  but  in  hi^im  cause  he  met  with 
advancee  had  reached  nearly  £100,000.  ^ewas  less  success,  and  his  colonial  project  was  dis* 
to  reoeive  payment  from  the  proceeds,  but  at  couraged.  It  was  submitted  successively  to  the 
the  oondnsion  of  the  exhibition  was  left  a  loser  Dutch,  to  Hamburg,  and  to  the  elector  of  Bran- 
to  the  extent  of  about  £20,000.  The  queen  denburg;  but  finaSy,  meeting  with  Fletcher  of 
offered  him  the  honor  of  knighthood,  which  he  Baltoun,  Paterson  went  on  with  him  to  Soot- 
declined,  land,  and  tiiere  the  project  was  adopted  by  the 

DABIO,  properly  Dapious  (Gr.  Aapriicoc),  an  most  powerfhl  of  the  nobility.    In  June,  1695, 

aneieat  Persian  coin  of  pure  gold,  specimens  of  a  charter  was  procured  from  parliament,  and 

which  are  still  preserved  in  several  European  ratified  by  the  king,  for  a  tradmg  companv  to 

collections,  bearijjg  on  one  side  the  image  of  a  Africa  and  the  new  world,  with  power  to  plant 

kzieeling  archer,  on  the  other  that  of  a  royflJpalla.  colonies  and- build  forts,  with  tne  consent  of 

It  was  Imown  to  the  Greeks,  Romans^  and  Jews ;  the  inhabitants,  in  places  not  possessed  by  other 

the  latter  used  it  after  the  Babylonian  captivity,  European  nations.    Immediately  people  of  ail 

msder  the  reign  of  the  Persians,  and  called  it  ranks  and  dasses  of  society  rushed  to  subscribe 

adttrcon  or  darkem<m  (mentioned  in  the  first  their  names  to  the  stock,  and  to  obtain  a  share 

book  of  Chronicles,  by  Esdras  and  Nehemiah).  in  the  promising  adventure.    In  a  very  short 

lit  value  was  equal  to  20  silver  drachmflB,  or  16«.  lime  the  subscription  amounted  to  £400,000, 

SdL ;  8,000  beii^  equal  (according  to  Xenophon)  although  at  that  time  it  was  computed  tiiatthere 

to  10  talents.  Its  name  is  variouuy  derived  from  was  not  over  £800,000  in  cash  in  the  whole 

that  of  King  Darius  Hystaspee,  who  regulated  kingdom  of  Scotland ;  and  some  gentlemen 

the  Persian  currency,  and  from  several  Persian  being  deputed  to  receive  subscriptions  from 

words  meaning  king,  palace,  and  bow.   The  so-  abroad,  £800,000  was  taken  by  the  EugUsh,  and 

called  alver  darics  were  not  designated  by  this  £200,000  by  the  Dutch.    This  flattering  com- 

name  in  antiquity.  mencement,  and  the  expectations  excited  by  it, 

PAREBK,  the  capital  of  Mcintosh  co.,  Ga.,  aroused  the  animosity  of  the  East  India  company, 

ofn  the  left  bank  of  the  Altamaha  river,  60  m.  through  whose  efiTorts  some  ^^ry  severe  measures 

8.  W.  from  Savannah,  and  12  m.  from  the  sea.  against  the  enterprise  were  passed  in  the  Eng- 

It  is  a  port  of  entiy,  and  exports  pine  lumber,  lish  parliament,  and  the  Dutch,  Hamburg,  and 

The  dupping^  June  80,  1852.  was  806  tons  London  merchants  withdrew  their  subscriptions, 

registered,  and  859  tons  enrolled  and. licensed.  By  the  Scotch,  however,  this  opposition,  which 

Three  vessels,  tonnage  724,  entered  in  1852 ;  was  ascribed  to  envy,  was  looked  upon  as  a 

dearanoes,  6  vessels,  tonnage  1,859.    It  con-  more  certain  assurance  of  success.    They  took 

tains  5  churches  and  1  academy.  •  Pop.  600.  up  the  cause  of  the  company  unanimously  as 

DARIEN,  OoLONT  OF,  had  its  origin  in  the  a  nation,  defended  it  by  a  powerful  address 

enei^  of  a  Scotchman  named  Paterson^  who,  to  tiie  lung  in  parliament,  and,  although  the 

aboat  the  year  1680,  set  out  on  a  viat  to  poorest  nation  in  Europe,  proceeded  to  fit  out 

the  new  world.     He  was  led  in  the  course  the  best  appointed  colony  which  had  ever  left 

of  his  wanderings  to  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  the  old  world  for  the  new.    From  the  port  of 

where  he  met  with  Dampier  and  others  of  Leith  1,200  men  sailed  on  July  26, 1698,  in  5 

the  buccaneers,  then  in  the  heyday  of  their  stout  ships,  which  it  was  almost  impossible  to 

l^ory.     From  their  descriptions  he  obtiuned  disembarrass  of  the  numbers  who  thronged  on 

the  notion  of  a  country  on  the  isthmus  which  board  anxious  to  join  the  expedition.    They  ar- 

liad  never  been  occupied  by  the  Spaniards,  rived  at  the  isthmus  in  about  2  months.  A  large 

fertfle  and'  arable,  frilt  of  gold  and  precious  proportion  of  them  were  soldiers  discharged 

metals,  easy  of  access  and  defensible,  with  an  from  the  wars  of  William  III.,  under  their  own 

ea:oeI]ent  harbor,  and  rendered  healthy  and  hab-  officers,  and  in  a  state  of  military  discipline. 

Itable  to  northern  "constitutions  by  a  range  of  Through  the  whole  extent  of  Spanish  America 

mountains  which  elevated  it  flrom  the  midst  there  was  no  force  able  to  compete  with  theni; 

of  the  tropical  heats  into  a  delightful  tempera-  but  honorably  and  modestly  adhering  to  their 

tore.    It  was  said  also  to  occupy  a  situation  peaceful  purpose,  they  commenced  the  founda- 

'where  the  passage  between  the  oceans  could  be  tion  of  a  colony  at  a  place  called  Acta,  now 

made  in  a  day,  and  to  be  pointed  out  by  nature  marked  on  the  map  as  Port  Escoses,  about  50  m. 

for  the  highway  of  the  commerce  of  the  world.  N.  of  the  gulf  of  Darien.   They  gave  it  the  name 

Hereupon  he  formed  the  plan  of  founding  a  col*  of  Kew  St.  Andrew,  and  called  the  country 

ony  there.  His  idea  was  to  assemble  under  the  Kew  Caledonia.    They  began  by  purchasing 

protection  of  some  powerful  government  an  lands  of  the  natives,  sent  messages  of  amity  to 

expedition  large  enough  to  acquire  undisputed  the  nearest  Spanish  governors,  and  dug  a  pas- 

poesesrion  of  the  territory,  and  at  the  same  sage  for  their  ships  across   a  neck  of  land 

time  to  carry  with  it  the  civil  and  religious  in*  to  a  safe  harbor,  while  their  first  public  act, 

fltitutions  of  the  country  from  which  they  emi-  adopted  at  the  instance  of  Paterson,  was  to  pub- 

mted.    In  order  to  submit  his  project  to  the  hsh  a  declaration  of  freedom  of  trade  and  re- 

Eu^h  government,  he  went  to  London,  where  ligioo  to  all  people.    They  had  brought  with 

be  made  the  acquaintance  of  several  emment  them  only  a  short  supply  of  provisions,  trust* 

men,  who  foiund  his  ingenuity  of  advantage  in  ing  to  obtain  what  they  needed  from  the  Eng- 
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Udi  colonies.    But  the  Dutch  and  En^iah  East  bilit^r  of  property,  bnt  even  hostages  for  tlie 
India  companies  had  ndlted  in  procuring  orders  pcffibrmanoe  of  the  condkions.   Campbell,  how* 
from  the  King  forbidding  any  one  to  render  ever,  gsfosed  to  be  included  in  the  capitulalioti 
them  any  assistance.    Thus  abandoned  to  the  to  enemies  whom  he  had  iqjnred  so  deeply,  and 
resources  of  the  country,  it  was  not  long  before  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  in  his  own  ves* 
disease  made  its  appearance  among  them.    In  sel.    He  arrived  safely  in  Scotland  by  way  of 
vain  the  hardy  higmanders  sought  the  coolest  New  York,  and  his  services  were  acknowledged 
slopes  of  the  mountains;  in  that  fatal  climate  by  the  present  of  a  gold  medal  from  the  com* 
the  colony  was  doomed.    Paterson  lingered  for  pany.    The  rest  of  tiie  colonists,  worn  out  by 
8  months^  waiting  for  assistance  from  Scotland,  labor  and  disease,  were  unable  to  weigh  the 
and  not  till  almost  aU  had  died  or  departed  did  anchor  of  the  Rising  Snn,  their  ku^gest  ship, 
he  consent  to  abandon  the  settlement,  which  he  which  carried  60  guns.    To  their  generous  ene- 
was  himself  the  last  to  leave.    In  the  mean  mies  they  were  indebted  for  this  assbtance,  and 
time  the  efforts  made  in  Scotland  had  brought  again  for  preservation  from  shipwreck  after 
together  a  reinforcement  of  1,800  men,  who  were  they  had  gone  ashore  in  getting  out  of  the  bar- 
despatched  in  ignorance  of  the  fate  of  the  first  bor.    Their  ships  were  so  warped  and  l&siky 
party.    The  king  of  Spain  had  also  presented  that  the  voyage  toward  home  was  long  and  dis- 
at  London  his  formal  protest  against  toe  under-  tressed.     Everywhere  they  received  kindness 
taking,  and  the  Dutch  had  sent  an  address  frtnn  the  Spaniards  and  inhospitality  from  their 
against  it  to  King  William.    The  second  party,  own  kindred.    The  Bbing  Sun  was  wrecked  on 
more  hastily  prepared  than  the  first,  was  im-  the  bar  of  Oharleston;  only  one  small  ship  be- 
perfectly  organized ;  one  of  their  vessels  was  side  Oapt.  Campbell's  was  finally  saved,  and  d 
lost  at  sea,  many  died  on  the  passage,  and  those  the  colony  only  about  80  survivors  ever  reached 
who  arrived  were  dispirited  by  the  original  fail-  their  native  country.    The  destruction  of  this 
ure.     They  also  brought  with  them  4  ministers  colony  was  a  great  bk)w  to  Scotland.    Almost 
appointed  by  the  general  assembly  of  Scotland  all  the  available  resources  of  the  nation  had 
to  take  charge  of  the  souls  of  the  colonists,  and  been  embarked  in  it,  and  their  loss  for  a  long 
to  set  over  then^a  faitlifril  church,  with  its  time  made  the  national  poverty  more  pinching, 
deacons,  elders,  aft  assembly,  according  to  the  The  manner  in  which  it  had  been  brought  about, 
national  model.    This  work  could  not  be  car-  through  the  open  and  secret  oppoMtion  of  Eag- 
ried  out  without  interfering  more  or  less  with  land  and  the  Butch,  touched  the  national  pricte, 
the  government,  and  differences  arose  between  and  long  embittered  the  feelings  of  the  Scotdi 
the  secular  and  ecclesiastical  power,  and  the  against  their  more  opulent  neighbor.    Tales  of 
colonists  became  divided  among   themselves,  the  courage,  of  the  disasters,  and  miserable  fate 
The  principal  complaint  made  against  the  min-  of  tlie  colonists  circulated  in  prose  and  verse  over 
isters  was  on  account  of  the  frequent  days  of  the  country,  and  produced  an  appreciable  effect 
ftsting  ei\]oined,  and  the  length  of  the  sermons  among  the  causes  of  its  subsequent  unsettled 
and  services,  extending  to  18  hours  in  the  day.  state,  and  of  the  vicdent  opporition  to  tKe  union  of 
In  addition  to  these  domestic  dissensions,  for-  the  two  kingdoms.  Paterson  himself^  in  whosa 
eign  war  came  upon  them.    The  attention  of  brain  the  enterprise  originated,  was  overcome 
the  Spanish  government  had  been  drawn  to  the  by  its  failure.    His  labors  and  anxieties  brought 
danger  of  a  snocessful  settlement  of  another  on  a  fever  on  his  passage  home,  accompanied  by 
people  and  religion  in  the  vicinity  of  their  own  alienation  cf  mind.    His  native  air,  bowever, 
territories,  and  within  8  months  after  their  ar-  restored  him,  and,  together  with  the  directcwa 
rival  the  cc^oniats  received  intelligence  that  a  of  the  unfortunate  company,  he  made  an  effort 
Spanish  force  of  1,600  men  was  waiting  at  Tu-  to  revive  the  attempt  upon  tne  footing  of  a  joint 
bucantee  for  the  arrival  of  a  squadron  of  11  stock  company  of  £2,000,000,  i  of  which  to  be 
ships,  with  which  they  were  to  be  attacked,  furnished  by  England  and  |  by  Scotland.    To 
Luckily  the  last  party  which  reached  the  col-  this  end  he  prepared  an  address  and  circular  of 
ony  was  headed  by  a  Oapt.  Campbell,  who  came  great  ability,  setting  forth  the  advantages  of 
in  his  own  ship  with  a  company  of  highlanders  the  project    It  had  the  countenance  of  King 
from  his  own  estate,  which  he  had  commanded  William,  but  the  obstacles  in  the  way  were  too 
in  Flanders.   He  was  offered  the  command,  and  great  to  be  overcome.  An  unsuccessfid  attempt 
thinking  the  colony  too  feeble  to  await  the  at-  was  made  to  procure  him  some  r^ef  from  t£e 
tack,  he  set  off  the  second  day  after  his  arrivi^,  equivalent  money  finally  paid  at  the  time  of  the 
with  a  force  of  200  men,  for  the  Spanish  camp,  union  by  England  to  Scotland,  in  consideratioa 
stormed  it  in  the  night  dispersed  the  hostile  of  the  losses  of  the  Burien  company. — See 
force,  and  was  back  again  on  the  6th  day.  But  *'  Memoirs  of  Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland,"  by  Sir 
his  expedition  was  in  vain.    On  his  return  he  John  Dalrymple,  vol.  iL,  and  Burton's  ^'  History 
found  a  Spanish  squadron  drawn  up  before  the  of  Scotland,"  Lcodon,  1858. 
harbor,  their  troops  landed,  and  all  hope  of  re-  DARIEN,  Gulf  of,  a  portion  of  the  Carib- 
treat  or  aid  cut  off    The  colonists  endured,  bean  sea,  on  the  N.  coast  of  New  Granada,  in 
however,  a  siege  of  nearly  6  weeks,  and  were  re-  about  lat  9**  N.  and  long.  78*^  W.,  bounded  W, 
duced  to  great  extremities.    When  at  last  they  by  the  isthmus  of  Darien  or  Panama.    It  is 
capitulated,  it  was  upon  terms  which  not  only  about  36  leagues  long  from  K  to  S.  by  9  from 
obtained  them  the  honors  of  war  and  inviolar  E.  to  W.    Its  ^ores  are  steep,  generally  ioach 
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eesdUe  from  sBoak,  and  in  some  parts  thd  an*  sick  and  the  aged  behind,  and  a  body  of  troops 
diorage  is  unsafe.  It  terminates  at  the  S.  in  the  nnder  Megabazos  in  Thraoe,  which  conquered 
bay  of  Ohooo,  into  which  enters  the  river  Atrato.  the  Pieones,  and  transplanted  them  to  Phrjgia. 
DARIEN,  IsTHKus  OF.  See  Panama.  Thns  a  European  country  was  annexed  to  the 
DARIUS  (Daryavesh  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip-  empire.  Another  expedition  conquered  a  part 
tares ;  Darayavush  in  the  Persian  part  of  the  of  India,  and  the  explorations  down  the  Indus, 
great  trilingual  inscription  at  Behistun,  on  the  and  around  the  shores  of  the  Mare  Erythrm- 
western  frontier  of  ancient  Media).  I.  King  of  tun,  under  Scylax,  a  Oarian  Greek,  eyen  gained 
Persia,  621-486  B.  C,  was  the  son  of  Hysta^^  maritime  glory  for  the  monarch.  The  revolt 
goyemor  of  Persis,  of  the  royal  race  of  the  of  the  lonians,  the  support  given  them  by  the 
Achflsmenidffi.  He  conspired  with  Otanes  to  de-  Athenians  and  Eretrians,  and  particularly  the 
throne  the  pseudo  Smerdis,  the  Gomates  of  the  burning  of  Sardis  (600),  inoitea  Darius  to  an 
Behistun  inscription,  who  had  been  made  by  expedition  against  Greece.  After  the  conquest 
tiie  magi  king  of  Persia  during  the  absence  of  of  Miletus,  an  army  under  Mardonios  and  a 
Gambyses,  and  was,  after  the  death  of  the  usurp-  fleet  were  sent  to  subdue  the  Greeks ;  but  the 
«r,  the  most  fortunate  of  the  7  nobles  of  Perna  attacks  of  the  Scythian  tribes  in  Thrace,  and 
who  aspired  to  the  throne,  the  choice  having  tempests  off  Mount  Athos,  compelled  both  to  re- 
been  decided,  according  to  Herodotus,  by  the  turn,  and  the  Athenians  rejected  with  scorn  the 
neighing  of  a  horse.  To  strengthen  himself  on  demand  for  earth  and  water  made  by  the  heralds 
the  throne,*  he  married  a  daughter  of  Otanes.  of  the  great  king.  Another  army,  sent  with 
ft  daughter  of  Smerdis,  and  two  daughters  of  600  vemls  under  the  obmmand  of  Datis  and 
Cyrus,  one  <^  whom,  Atossa,  attained  great  in-  Artapheme&  conquered  Naxos,  but  spared  the 
flnence  at  his  court  He  wa^  a  monarch  of  sacred  island  of  Delos  (while  the  other  Oyclades 
great  abilities,  enterprising,  despotic,  and  cruel,  submitted  without  a  struggle),  destroyed  the 
and  may  be  regarded  as  the  organizer  of  the  betrayed  Eretria  on  the  island  of  Euboea,  and 
Persian  empire.  He  was  a  zealous  adherent  of  landed  in  Attica.  But  the  victory  of  the  Athe- 
the  andent  Aryan  or  dualistic  religion  of  his  nians  under  Miltiades,  at  Marathon  (490),  de- 
nation,  and  restored  its  prevalence  over  the  rival  feated  the  army  of  Darius,  though  not  his  hope 
ereed  of  Magism.  He  divided  Persia  into  80  sat-  of  subduing  Greece.  Arming  again,  and  pre- 
nq»ies,  determined  the  regular  amount  of  their  paring  the  whole  force  of  his  empire,  he  was 
contributicms,  in  produce  or  precioos  metals,  for  checked  by  a  revolt  in  Egypt,  soon  after  which 
the  government,  army,  and  household  of  the  he  died,  leaving  the  accomplishment  o£  his  de- 
king,  and  established  regular  communication  by  signs  of  revenge  to  his  son  and  successor  Xerxes. 
means  of  couriers  between  the  127  districts  d  like  Gyrus,  Darius  favored  the  Jews,  and  it  was 
the  state,  which  extended  fh>m  India  to  Ethio-  during  his  reign  that  they  rebuilt  the  temple  of 
pia.  One  of  his  first  military  undertakings  was  Jerusaiem.  II.  King  of  Persia,  428-405  B.  0., 
a  successful  expedition  to  restore  the  island  of  called  before  his  ascension  to  tibe  throne  Ochus, 
Bamos  to  Syloson,  an  ancient  Mend.  The  siege  and  surnamed  by  the  Greeks  Nothus,  or  the 
of  Babylon,  which  revolted  and  defended  its  in-  basta^.  He  became  king  by  putting  to  death 
dependence  with  the  most  desperate  determina-  his  natural  brother  Sogdianus,  who  had  killed 
tkn,  lasted,  according  to  Heroootus,  20  months ;  Xerxes  II.,  the  only  legitimate  son  of  Artaxerxes 
and  it  was  conquered  only  by  the  savage  self-  I.  He  was  a  wenSc  prince,  ruled  by  his  queen 
aaorifice  of  Zopyrus,  who  having  horribly  mu-  Parysatis,  a  cunning  and  ambitious  woman.  His 
tilated  his  face  went  over  into  the  besieaed  reign  was  disturbed  by  rebellions,  among  which 
dty,  complained  of  the  crueltj^f  the  king,  be-  that  of  Amyrt»us  in  Egyj>t  was  particularly 
came  the  commander  of  the  defending  army,  and  successfdl.  His  governors  in  Asia  Minor,  Tis- 
betrayed  it  to  Darius.  The  monarch  wreaked  saphernes  and  Cyrus  (the  younger),  his  son, 
bis  vengeance  on  the  rebels,  by  impaling  near  extended  the  influence  of  Persia  in  the  afOdrs 
8,000  of  the  chief  citizens,  and  destroying  tiie  of  Greece,  which  was  distracted  during  his  reign 
H^tea  and  walls  of  the  city  (517).  This  narrative  by  the  Peloponnesian  war.  His  successor  was 
of  the  Greek  historian,  however,  is  not  supported  his  son  Artaxerxes  H.  Mnemon.  HI.  The  last 
by  the  inscription  of  the  monarch  himself,  ao-  king  of  the  ancient  Persian  monarchy  (88^-880 
cording  to  which  Babylon  twice  revolted  from  B.  0.),  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  eunuch  Ba- 
bim.  To  chastise  the  Scythians  around  Uie  north-  goas,  after  the  murder  of  Arses,  was  a  prince  of 
em  shores  of  the  Black  sea,  for  andent  incur-  mild  and  humane  disposition,  but  inadequate  to 
flions  to  Asia,  he  started  with  700,000  men  from  defend  his  empire  against  a  conqueror  like 
8usa,  his  capital,  on  an  expedition  to  Europe,  Alexander  the  Great,  who  shortly  uter  his  ao- 
passed  the  Bosporus  on  a  bridge  built  by  a  cession  commenced  the  attack  on  Persia,  passed 
Ssmian  Greek,  traversed  Thrace,  crowed  the  the  Hellespont,  defeated  the  first  army  of  Darius 
Danube,  following  the  nomads,  who  had  only  to  in  the  battle  on  the  Granicus  (384) ;  the  king 
retreat,  driving  their  herds  before  them,  and  fill-  himself  at  Issus  (888),  where  his  mother,  wife, 
ing  up  the  wellsin  their  route,  in  order  to  conquer  sister,  and  children  were  made  captiv€»s,  but 
the  invaders,  without  a  battle,  by  famine  and  treated  with  humanity;  and, after  the  conauest 
the  hardships  of  an  endless  march  through  their  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  in  the  iMttle  of  Arbela  or 
li^ospitable  country.  The  greatest  part  of  his  Gaugamela  in  Assyria  (881).  The  great  armies 
svmy  was  lost  when  he  returned,  leaving  ^e  of  Persia  were  destroyed  or  scattered,  and  Da- 
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rfais  fled  from  Tirbvince  to  proVinoe  until  be  was  1^8  jMireiits,  distrusdng  hisabilitj to pvnroe  mnsh 

overtaken  b  j  tne  Maoedoniana,  when  be  was  be*  a  career  wiUi  snooess,  placed  him,  when  14  years 

trayed  and  mortally  wonndea  by  the  fiuthless  of  age,  in  a  large  mercantile  establishment,  in 

satrap  Bessos.    Alter  having  asked  and  reoeiv-  the  hope  that  hn  thons^ts  misht  be  diverted 

ed  a  dranght  of  water,  he  expressed  his  grati*  into  another  channel.    Darle^r,  however,  spent 

tnde  to  the  giver,  and  to  Alexander  ibr  the  hn-  all  his  leisnre  honrs  in  drawing,  for  which  his 

man^-treatment  of  his  kindred,  and  expired.  predilection  remained  unaltered,  and  in  which 

DABJEELING,  orDABJiLiNo^  a  British  sani*  ne  made  rapid  improvement.    Having  shown 

tary  station  in  the  territory  of  Sikkim,  lient.  .some  sketches  of  firemen,  fishwomen,  and  other 

governorship  of  Bengal,  sitoated  near  the  jonc-  prominent  types  of  city  life,  to  the  publisher 

tion  of  the  rivers  Ka^Jeet  and  Teesta,  at  an  of  the  "  Saturday  Museum,"  he  was  offered  a 

elevation  of  7,400  feet  above  the  sea,  818  m.  N.  handsome  sum  for  them,  and  encouraged  to  rely 

from  Calcutta.    It  has  a  moist  healthy  climatoi  whoUy  upon  his  pencil  for  support     For  sev- 

and  is  surrounded  by  fine  mountain  scenery,  eral  years  he  was  employed  by  large  pablish- 

It  was  obtained  from  the  ndah  of  Sikkim  in  ing  houses  in  Philadelphia,  and  soon  acquired  a 

1885,  and  gave  its  name  to  a  district  which  was  considerable  reputation  for  the  vigor  and  humor 

enlarged  in  1860  by  the  sequestration  of  a^a-  of  his  designs.    The  series  published  in  the 

cent  tracts,  and  now  comprises  about  800  sq.  m.  "^  Library  of  Humorous  American  Works  "  was 

In  1866  a  company  secured  about  14,000  acres  of  very  popular  in  the  southern  and  western  states, 

land  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  European  In  1848  he  removed  to  New  Yoik^  where  he 

agricultural  setUemezrt  in  this  district'  found   ample  occupation  in  illustrating    the 

DARKE,  a  W.  co.  of  Ohio,  borderingon  Ind.,  "  Sketch  Book"  "  Knickerbocker's  New  York," 
intersected  by  8  lines  of  railroad;  area,  609  sq.  and  various  ottietr  publications.  He  had  previ- 
nL ;  pop.  in  1860, 80,274.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  oualy  made  a  series  of  iengns  in  outline  from 
the  sniface  generally  level,  occupied  partly  by  Judd's  novel  of  ^^  Margaret,'^  without  any  deft* 
pndries  of  no  great  extent,  and  partly  by  forests  nite  intention  of  publishing  them.  The  oomoait- 
of  beech,  ash,  walnut,  hickory,  and  sugar  maple,  tee  of  the  American  art  union  having  seen  them, 
In  1860  the  productions  were  690,077  bushels  at  once  gave  him  a  commis^on  to  illustrate  in 
of  com,  182,694  of  wheat,  116^096  of  oats,  a  similar  style  Irving's  "  Bip  Van  Winkle  "  for 
11,619  tons  of  hay,  and  890,448  lbs.  of  butter,  distribution  among  their  subscribers.  These  de- 
There  were  80  churches,  2  newspaper  establish-  signs,  6  in  number,  were  followed  the  succeed* 
ments,  and  7,686  pupils  attending  public  schools,  ing  year  by  another  set  illustrating  the  same 
The  countv  was  organized  in  1809,  and  named  author*s  "Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow;''  and  the 
in  honor 01  Gren.'William  Darke.  Capital,  Green-  two  series  were  recognized,  both  in  the  United 
ville.  States  and  England,  as  among  the  most  credit- 

DABKE,  WiLUAv,  an  American  officer  in  the  able  productions  of  the  kind  recently  published, 

revolutionary  war,  bom  in  Pennsylvania  in  1786,  Offlsrs  were  made  to  the  artist  to  settle  in  Lon- 

removed  in  1740  with  his  parents  to  Jef^rson  oo.,  don,  which  he  declined.  In  1 866  his  iUustratiGus 

Ya.,  and  died  there,  Nov.  26, 1 801.    At  1 9  years  of  '^  Margaret "  were  published  in  New  York  in 

of  age  he  served  with  the  Virginians  in  the  battle  a  folio  edition,  amply  confirming  the  expectations 

of  Braddock's  defe^  and  afterward  in  the  war  which  had  been  raised  by  the  long  delay  in  their 

of  the  revolution.    He  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  appearance.  Of  late  years  he  has  given  much  at^ 

battle  of  Germantown,  and  was  colonel  com-  tention  to  the  preparation  of  vignettes  for  bank 

mandant  of  the  Hampshire  and  Berkeley  regi-  notes,  and  is  now  engaged  in  iUnstrating  an 

ments  at  the  siege  of  i  orktown.    At  St  Glair's  edition  of  Ooopir's  worios  in  82  vols.,  to  contain 

defeat  he  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  army,  upward  of  600  designs.  A  large  copy  in  cravons 

and  made  two  gallant  and  succMful  charges  from  one  of  these,  representing  the  death  of 

with  the  bayonet,  in  the  second  of  which  his  Sdpio,  in  the  "Bed  Hover,"  was  in  the  exhi- 

youngest  son,  Gapt.  Joseph  Darke,  fell  mortally  bition.of  the  American  acadeiny  of  design  in 

wounded  (Nov.  4,  1791).    His  father  paused  1868.  His  drawing  of  the  massacre  at  Wyoming 

but  a  moment  over  him,  and  rushed  with  re-  was  published  a  few  years  ago,  and  4  others, 

doubled  energy  into  the  conflict.    He  was  re-  illustrating  passages  in  American  revolutionary 

peatedly  a  member  of  ^e  Virginia  legislature,  history,  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  engravers, 

and,  as  member  of  the  convention  of  1788,  voted  For  Irving's  '^  Life  of  Washington  "  and  Simms's 

for  the  federal  constitution.  novels  he  has  also  contributed  many  designs  of 

D AELASTON,  a  town  and  parish  of  Staf-  this  class  of  subjects.    Among  his  last  works  is 

fordshire,  England,  with  extensive  mines  of  an  illustration  of  the  weddiug  procession  in 

coal  and  iron,  and  manufiictures  of  various  ar-  Longfellow^s  poem  of  the  ^  Oourtahip  of  Miles 

tides  of  hardware.    The  ore  obtained  from  the  Standish,"  which  was  published  in  New  York 

mines  is  here  converted  into  iron  of  different  in  1868-'9,  in  photographic  form, 

kinds  and  of  superior  quality.    Pop.  of  the  BARLEY,  Geobgb,  a  British  author,  bom 

parish  in  1861, 10,690.  in   Dublin  in  1786,  died  in  London  in  1849. 

D ARLEY,  Felix  O.  G.,  an  American  artist.  He  was  graduated  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  in 

born  in  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  June  28,  1822.    In  1811,  went  to  London  in  1826,  and  became  at- 

boyhood  he  manifested  a  strong  taste  for  art  taohed  to  the  "Literary  Gazette  "and  ^'  Athe- 

and  an  inclination  to  make  it  his  profession,  nffium"  journals, inii^ich his critidmcisof poetry 
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•ad  ihe  fine  arts  gave  him  a  favorable  xepnta-  trid  is  whoUy  agrionltaral ;  the  staples  are  corn 
tion  in  the  literary  world.  He  is  the  author  of  and  cotton,  and  the  prodactions  in  1850  were 
the  **  Labors  of  Idleness,"  '>  Silvia,"  and  mis-  18,005  bales  of  cotton,  471,857  bushels  of  Indian 
oeDaneons  works  of  a  mingled  philosophical  and  corn,  61,916  of  oats,  and  119,288  of  sweet  pota- 
poetio  character.  He  was  the  editor  of  Mozon's  toes.  Tliere  were  14  grist  and  saw  mills,  8  tan- 
edition  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  also  pub-  neries,  1  cotton  factory,  26  churches,  and  620 
Hahed  an  edition  of  Euclid,  and  other  mathe-  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  district  is 
matical  works.  utersected  by  the  Wilmington  and  Manchester 

DARLING,  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  railroad.    It  was  settled  by  Virginians  in  1750. 

central  Australia.    It  is  formed  by  t^e  union  of  DABUNGTON,   a  municip^  borough  and 

several  small  streams  in  the  province  of  New  market  town   of   Durham,  England,  on  the 

South  Wales,  and  during  an  irregular  course  Skeme,  18  m.  S.  E.  of  Durham,  and  285  m.  by 

through  a  barren  country^  receives  the  river  thegreat  northern  railway  N.N.  W,  of  London; 

Bogan  fh>m  the  S.  E.    Its  waters  are  salt  for  a  pop.  in  1851, 11,228.    It  is  built  in  the  form  of 

sreatdistance  above  its  mouth.    It  empties  into  a  square,  the  centre  bein^  occupied  by  a  mar- 

fcirray  river.  ket  place,  from  which  ramate  several  streets  lo- 

DARLING,  Gbaob,  an  English  girl,  oelebrat-  cally  called  gate&    It  is  generally  well  built, 

ed  for  her  hm>ic  conduct  in  rescuing  9  persons  and  contains  a  Gothic  church  founded  in  1160, 

from  a  shipwreck,  born  Nov.  24, 1815,  at  Bam-  two  other  churches,  a  number  of  chapels,  a 

borouj^  on  the  coast  of  Northumberland,  died  fr'ee  grammar  school,  an  academy  founded  by 

Oct.  20, 1842.    Her  father  was  keeper  of  the  the  society  of  Friends,  «  national  school,  a 

Longstone  lighthouse,  on  one  of  the  most  ez<  town  hall,  a  oentral  hall,  several  alms  houses, 

posed  of  the  Fame  islands.    On  the  night  of  a  diq)ensary,  a  mechanics^  institute,  a  public  li- 

S^t.  0, 1888,  the  Forfarshire  steamer,  proceed*  brary,  gas  works,  and  a  savings  bank.     The 

ing  from  Hull  to  Dundee,  was  wrecked  upon  chief  branches  of  industry  are  the  carding  and 

one  of  the  crags  of  the  Farne  group,  with  53  spinning  of  wool,  flax  spmning,  and  the  manu- 

persons  on  boara,  of  whom  88  perished,  indud-  mcture  of  carpets,  brass,  and  iron.    There  is  an 

mg  ihe  captain  and  his  wife.    On  the  morning  extensive  market  for  sheep  and  cattle  every 

of  the  7Ui  the  survivors  were  discovered  by  fortnight.    The  town  is  governed  by  a  bailiff 

Grace  clinging  to  the  rocks  and  remnants  of  the  appointed  by  the  bishop  of  Durham,  and  gives 

vessel,  and  in  imminent  danger  of  being  washed  the  title  of  earl  to  the  duke  of  Oleaveland. 

off  by  the  returning  tide.    Grace,  wi&  the  as-  •  DARLINGTON,  Wiluam,  M.D.,  LLJ>»  an 

sistanoe,  but  against  the  remonstrances  of  her  American  botanist  and  politician,  bom  of  Qua- 

parents^  who  considered  the  undertakina  des-  ker  parents  in  Birmingham,  Ohester  co.,  Penn., 

perate  and  hopeless,  immediately  launched  a  April  28, 1782.    His  early  education  was  limit- 

mt  and  succeeded  in  rescuing  9  df  ^em,  and  6  ed  to  that  of  a  common  country  school,  and  his 

escflf^ed  by  other  means.    Presents  and  aemon-  youth  was  passed  in  agricultum  pursuits,  until 

strationsof  admiration  were  showered  upon  her  at  the  age  of  18  he  commenced  the  study  of 

from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  a  medicine  with  Dr.  John  Yanghan.  in  Wilmington, 

public  subscription  to  the  amount  of  £700  was  Del.    He  received  the  degree  ox  M.D.  from  the 

isffied  in  her  favor.  university  of  Pennsylvania  in  1804,  and  after 

DARLING   RANGE,   a  chain  of  granite  passing  2  years  at  his  father's  house,  devoted 

mountains  in  western  Australia,  running  par-  to  the  study  of  languages  and  botany,  but  gain- 

allel  with  the  coast  for  a  distance  of  250  m.  ing  little  practice,  he  went  to  Oalcutta  as  snr- 

The  h^est  summit  has  an  elevation  of  2,000  geon  on  a  merchant  ship.    A  sketch  of  his  voy- 

feet.    The  foreste  with  which  these  mountains  age,  in  the  form  of  10  ^'  Letters  from  Calcutta,"' 

are  clad  contain  sandal  wood.  was  afterward  published  in  the  *^  Analectic  Ma- 

DARLINGTON,  a  N.  E.  district  of  S.  0.,  m  gazine."  He  returned  from  India  in  1807,  mar- 
the  alluvial  r^on  of  the  state,  bounded  N.  E.  ried,  and  for  several  years  practised  medicine 
by  the  Great  Pedee,  S.  W.  by  Lynch's  Aeek,  successfully  at  West  Chester.  Here  he  soon 
and  N.  W.  by  Cedar  creek;  area,  800  sq.  m. ;  entered  into  politics^  and  during  the  agitation 
pop.  in  1850.  16,880,  of  whom  10,041  were  which  preceded  the  war  of  1812  his  pen  was 
slaves.  Its  nver  lands  are  of  great  fertility,  activelyemployed  in  defending  the  policy  of  Jfr. 
The  uplands  are  inferior,  but  occasionally  well  Madison.  On  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  he 
timberod.  Laige  reclamations  from  the  swamp  aided  in  raising  an  armed  c^>s  in  his  neighbor- 
borders  of  the  Pedes,  Lynches,  and  Black  river,  hood,  and  after  the  sack  of  Washington  in  1814 
have  yielded  vast  bodies  of  the  rich  swamp  was  chosen  mmor  of  a  volunteer  regiment,  and 
lauds  to  the  hands  of  cultivation.  The  face  ox  elected  by  the  democratic  party  to  the  14th  and 
the  countiy  is  undulatory,  sometimes  rising  into  afterward  to  the  16th  and  17th  congresses,  where 
hills  of  800  fSdet  It  has  no  mountains.  The  he  ffiuned  reputation  less  as  a  debater  than  as  a 
district  is  well  watered.  The  Pedee  is  navigable  useful  committee  man.  He  took  an  adave  in- 
by  atesmers  its  whole  length,  and  Lynches  for  terest  in  the  affairs  of  West  Ch^ter,  and  fo^nd- 
80  m.  from  its 
Darlington,  on 

ccmtains  the  usual  ^ ,,_, ,    ^  ^ 

gaol,  4&,  and  about  1,500  inhabitants.    The  dis^  plants  ^wing  around  West  Chester.  This  was 
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pablidiedin  1828  under  the  title  of  JP&Hntlo  {%»•  become  natoialiaed ;  the  other  is  aa  adTentltioas 

(rteo,  and  was  afterward  meraed  in  a  larger  and  weed. 

more  yaloable  work,  the  Flora  Cettriea^  pab-  D ABNLE7,  Hjenbt  Btuast,  lord,  the  2d  hua- 

liahed  in  1887,  and  rewritten  and  repabliahed  in  bend  of  Mary,  qneen  of  Scots,  bom  in  England 

1868,  containing  a  complete  description  and  das-  in  1646,  killed  near  Edinburgh,  Feb.  9, 1567.  He 

sification  of  everj  plant  known  to  exist  in  the  was  the  son  of  the  exiled  earl  of  Lennox  by 

county.    In  1848  he  edited  the  oorreroondence  ICarffaret  Dooglas,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  An- 

of  his  Mend  the  late  Dr.  William  Baldwin,  and  gus  by  Queen  Margaret,  widow  of  James  lY. 

accompanied  it  with  a  memoir,  the  whole  ap-  and  sister  of  Henry  YIIL,  and  was  therefore 

KariDg  under  the  title  of  JSStf^t^icsJBSalitnniano.  cousin  german  of  Queen  Mary,  and  a  couria 
IB&  the  name  of  IktrUngUmia  Oalifomiea  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  On  his  uther's  side  he 
was  given  in  his  honor  br  Ih*.  Torrey,  of  New  was  descended  from  the  royal  line  of  Scotland. 
Yorl^  to  anew  and  remarkable  variely  of  pitch-  When  Mary  announced  her  intention  of  con- 
er  plant  found  in  California.  tracting  a  second  marriage,  Daraley,  who  poe- 
DABMSTADT,  the  capital  of  the  grand  dnchy  sessed  a  handsome  person  and  was  skilled  in 
of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  ana  of  a  circle  of  its  own  many  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  age,  went 
name  (pop.  64,800),  in  the  province  of  Star-  to  Scotland  to  urge  his  suit,  and  was  accepted, 
kenburff,  situated  on  the  small  river  Dann,  His  marriage  with  Mary  took  place  at  Holyrood 
16  m.  by  railway  from  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  house,  July  89, 1666,  on  which  occasion  she 
and  80  m.  N.  from  Mannheim  and  Heidelberg ;  prodidmed  him  kiu^  and  promised  to  induce 
pop.  27)200,  mostly  Protestants.  The  new  part  the  Scottish  parliament  to  grant  him  a  crowa 
of  the  tovm  contains  beautiful  streets  and  matrimoniaL  He  repaid  her  kindness  by  peta- 
squares,  and  fine  pleasure  grounds.  The  re*  lance  and  insolence,  and  open  profligacy  and  in- 
markable  buildings  are  the  ducal  palace  (with  a  fidelity ;  and  finally  alienated  her  i^ections  by- 
library  of  800,000  vols.),  the  chancery,  the  diet  his  participation  in  the  murder  of  her  secre- 
house,  tiie  stable  of  the  orand  duke,  uie  mint^  tary,  the  Italian  singer,  Bizzio.  A  few  days  af- 
the  Catholic  church,  and  the  theatre  of  the  terward  he  had  the  meanness  to  denounce  Ida 
court.  There  are  galleries  of  pictures,  of  stat-  confederates  in  this  act^  and  aided  Mary  in  driv- 
uary  and  coins,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  ing  them  from  the  kingdom.  He  might  even 
2  colleges,  a  gymnasium,  various  schools,  a  after  this  have  become  reconciled  with  the  queen^ 
botanic  garden,  a  military  academy,  an  ezten-  but  his  vices  and  follies  continually  widened  the 
sive  armory,  and  many  scientific  and  artistic  breach  between  them.  In  Jan.  1667,  while  at 
societies.  Among  the  charitable  institutions  Glasgow,  he  was  taken  ill  with  the  small  pox, 
are  2  for  the  benefit  of  poor  young  girls,'  for  and  during  his  convalescence  was  removed  to  a 
orphans  and  widows^  and  a  deaconess  institute  solitary  house  called  the  Elrk  of  field,  near 
established  in  1867.  The  manufacturing  inter-  Edinburgh,  frt>m  an  apprehension  that,  if  taken 
est  is  limited  to  linen  and  woollen  fabrics,  car-  to  Holyrood,  he  might  communicate  his  disease 
pets,  wax  candles,  musical,  surgical,  and  mathe-  to  the  young  prince,  then  a  few  months  old. 
matical  instruments,  colored  paper,  starch,  and  The  queen  visited  him  here  several  times,  and 
coaches.  Darmstadt,  which  contained  toward  seemed  to  manifest  some  tenderness  for  him. 
the  dose  of  last  century  only  about  7,000  On  the  night  of  Feb.  9  the  house  was  blown  ap 
inhabitants,  Is  greatly  indebted  for  its  growth  with  gunpowder,  and  the  dead  bodies  of  Dam* 
to  the  grand  duke  Louis  I.,  whose  statue  adorns  ley  and  his  servant  were  found  lying  uninjured 
the  Lui$mplaU,  The  Tlieaterp2at9  has  contain-  near  the  fnins.  The  earl  of  Bothwell  was  the 
ed  since  1862  statues  of  Philip  the  Generous  chief  actor  in  this  tragedy,  and  it  has  long  been 
and  George  I.  A  bank  of  commerce  and  indue-  a  moot  point  whether  the  queen  was  privy  to  it. 
tiy  was  established  in  1864,  and  the  bank  for  DARTER,  a  bird  of  the  order  anseres^  fanuly 
southern  Qermanj  (Zettelbank)  in  1866.  Public  fdecanida^  and  genus  plotus  (linn.).  The  bill 
conventions  have  been  often  held  in  Darmstadt,  m  this  genua  is  longer  than  the  head,  straight, 
and  a  Zoll  congress  in  1864.  The  principal  and  very  slender,  with  sides  much  compressed 
Journal  is  the  I>amutddter  Zeitung.  liebig,  to  the  acute  tip,  and  the  lateral  margins  finely 
the  chemist  was  born  in  this  town.  serrated;  the  nostrils  are  scarcely  visible;  the 
DARNEL  (lolivm  perenne^  Linn.),  the  ray  or  wings  are  long,  the  2d  and  8d  primaries  the 
rye  grass,  has  been  recommended  to  be  sown  longest;  the  taU  is  long,  of  12  feathers,  and 
among  other  grasses  on  poor  cold  soils,  and  is  broad  toward  the  end,  which  is  rounded ;  the 

SK)ken  of  as  a  pretty  good  pasture  grass.    Sir  tarsi  are  short  and  strong;  the  toes  long,  united 

umphry  Davy  has  shown  that  in  1,000  parts  89  by  a  Inroad  web,  with  short,  sharp,  and  curved 

are  nutritive  matter,  which  is  rather  more  than  claws.    Four  species  are  described  by  Gray : 

the  {ojt&\l(aU)pecurv$praten9ui)  contains.  The  P.  anhinga  (Linn.),  in  the  southern  states  of 

L.  temuUntum^  or  bearded  darnel,  is  a  noxious  Korth  America;  P.  melanogtuter  (Gmel.),  in 

weed,  and  even  poisonous  qualities  are  attrib-  Asia;  P.  congenns  (LecahX  in  Africa;  and  P. 

uted  to  the  accidental  use  of  its  seeds  occurring  IfowB  SbUandia  (Gould),  in  Australia.  They  are 

amonff  other  grain.    This,  the  only  poisonous  peculiar  to  warm  climates,  where  they  live  in  so- 

grass  known,  is  distinguished  bv  its  two-sided  ciety  on  fresh-water  rivers  and  lakes.    The  first 

spikes  and  one-valved  glumes.    Neither  is  indi-  named  species,  the  anhinga,  or  snake  bird,  or 

genoua  in  America ;  the  former  from  Europe  has  blaok-beOled  darter,  maybe  taken  as  the  type  of 
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thegeaiis.  ThebillofihisbirdisaboatS^indheB  very  light  on  the  water  when  not  afraid,  but 
long,  the  length  to  end  of  tail  86  inches,  extent  sinking  aU  bat  the  head  and  neok  on  the  ap* 
of  wings44  inohea,  tail  114  inches,  tarsos  only  1|  proach  of  an  enemy ;  when  swimming  in  the  lat* 
ioohea ;  weight  S^  lbs.  The  head  is  small,  the  ter  manner,  the  dnnons  motions  of  the  head  and 
neck  very  long  and  slender,  and  the  body  elon*  neok  resemble  the  movements  of  a  snake,  whence 
gated ;  at  the  base  of  ttie  upper  mandible,  aronnd  the  common  name  of  snake  bird.  After  secnr^ 
the  eye,  and  on  the  throat,  the  skin  is  hare,  and  ing  a  fish,  the  bird  comes  to  the  surface,  throws 
at  tlM  latter  part  dilated  as  in  the  cormorant,  it  into  the  air  if  not  too  large,  and  swallows  it 
The  plumage  of  the  head,  neck,  and  body  is  close  whole,  head  first.  Its  food  consists  of  yariona 
and  silky,  with  oblong  rounded  feathers ;  from  small  fishes,  crawfish,  shrimps,  yonng  reptiles, 
near  the  eye  to  half  down  the  neck  on  each  side  aqnatio  insects,  eggs  of  frogs,  yonng  leeches^ 
is  a  series  of  long,  narrow,  loose  feathers ;  the  to.,  and  in  coi^ement  even  boiled  maize.  The 
aeapalars  are  dongatedj  pointed,  compact^  and  quantity  of  fish  they  will  consume  is  enormous; 
Bitm,  The  upper  mandible  is  olive,  the  lower  but  like  other  flesh  and  fish  eating  birds,  they 
yellow,  with  greenish  tips;  around  the  eye  green-  can  remain  several  days  without  food  with  im- 
ifih,  sao  on  throat  orange,  iris  bright  carmine;  punity.  The  flesh  is  tough,  oily,  and  unfit  for 
the  general  color  of  the  head,  neck,  and  body,  food,  except  the  small  pectoris  of  the  female, 
glossy  dark  green,  and  of  the  scapulars,  wing^  They  are  gregarious  in  the  winter,  fishinff  en- 
and  tail,  bluish  black;  the  long  neck  feathers  tirely  by  day,  and  fond  of  returning  nighUy  to 
ace  purplish  whita  or  lilac;  at  the  lower  part  the  same  roosting  places,  whidi  are  always  over 
of  the  neck  behind  are  numerous  oblong  small  water;  they  are  not  very  shy  in  tiieir  &vorito 
white  spots,  forming  2  broad  bands  as  they  ex-  haunts,  where  they  are  seldom  molested.  Their 
tend  backward;  similar  rows  of  white  spoto  flight  is  swift  wdl  sustained,  and  often  at  an 
are  seen  on  the  smaller  wing  coverts ;  the  first  immense  height,  where  they  sail  about  in  grace* 
TOW  of  smaU,  and  the  secondary  coverts,  are  ful  curves,  especially  in  the  love  season ;  on 
white ;  the  tail  is  tipped  with  a  band  of  brown-  land  they  walk  and  run  weD,  much  better  than 
ish  red,  &ding  into  white.  In  the  female,  the  cormorant,  holding  the  tidl  up,  and  darting 
which  is  smaller,  the  upper  part  of  the  head  and  the  head  about  continually,  distending  the  pouch, 
the  hind  neck  are  duU  greenish  brown,  and  the  and  uttering  roush  guttural  sounds.  As  a  diver 
fore  part  of  the  neck  pale  reddish  brown  with  it  is  unsurpassed  by  fr^sh-wator  birds,  disap- 
a  grayish  tinge,  extenoing  over  the  breast  and  pearing  with  the  utmost  quickness,  and  swim- 
ending  abruptly  in  a  reddish  chestnut  band ;  ming  beneath  the  surfiice  for  along  distance  by 
otherwise  the  colors  are  as  in  the  male,  except  means  of  the  fidet,  the  wings  partially  spread  and 
i^Lttt  the  spoto  are  less  distinct^  and  that  the  fore  the  tail  expanded.  Asleep,  they  stand  with  the 
part  of  the  back  has  a  brownish  tint.  In  ap-  body  nearly  erect,  with  the  head  under  the 
pearance  and  habito  the  darter  resembles  the  scapulars.  In  East  Florida  theybreed  toward  the 
eonnorant^  espedally  in  the  structure  of  the  end  of  February,  in  Louisiana  in  April  or  May, 
feet^  wings,  and  tail ;  the  biU  is  like  that  of  the  and  in  Bouth  Carolina  in  June ;  Audubon  sup- 
heron,  as  also  is  the  neck,  whidi  forms  the  same  poses  the  same  birds  may  breed  twice  a  year  in 
sadden  curvature  between  the  7th  and  8th  ver-  widely  separated  localities.  The  nest  is  made  of 
tebrgs.  According  to  Audubon,  there  are  no  sticks,  is  flattened  in  form,  generally  in  tall  wa- 
eztemal  nostrils  La  the  adult,  thouc^  they  are  ter-surrounded  cypresses ;  the  eggs  are  8  or  4 
fi>ii&d  of  small  size  in  the  young.  This  bird  is  2i  ii\ches  long,  of  a  light  blue  color,  ooverea 
a  constant  resident  in  Florida,  and  the  lower  with  a  whitish  chalky  substance.  They  attain 
parts  of  Louisiana,  Alabama,  and  Georgia;  in  their  full  plumage  during  the  first  year,  and  re- 
the  a>ring  they  go  as  far  up  as  North  Oarollna,  tain  it  through  Sfe.  When  wounded,  the  sharp 
breeoing  along  the  coast;  in  these  various  local-  bill  is  rather  a  formidable  weapon  of  defence. 
itiefi  it  goes  by  the  names  of  water  crow,  Gre*  According  to  Audubon,  the  quills  and  tail  feath- 
coan  lady,  and  cormorant.  They  arrive  in  the  ers,  as  in  the  cormorant,  have  the  shaft  hollow, 
Garolinas  from  March  to  April,  and  remain  until  even  to  the  tip,  with  transparent  walls  of  the 
November,  preferring  rivera,  lakes,  and  lagoons  same  nature  as  the  barrel,  which  last  is  the 
in  the  interior,  in  low  situations  and  secluded  same  as  in  other  birds. 
mots;  though  sometimes  seen  near  the  sea,  DARTFORD,  a  nmrket  town  of  Kent,  £ng- 
they  are  not  known  to  fish  in  salt  water ;  they  land,  on  the  Darent.  17  m.  by  the  North  Kent 
do  not  like  rapid  streams  or  dear  water,  but  de-  railway  S.  K  of  London ;  pop.  in  1851, 6,768.  It 
light  in  the  slimy  and  stagnant  pools  of  inac-  is  situated  in  a  valley  at  a  ford  in  the  river,  from 
oeasible  morasses,  where  a  few  large  and  naked  which  it  takes  ite  name,  and  consisto  chiefly  of 
trees  in  the  centre  afford  good  stands  for  taking  one  wide  street  on  the  Dover  road.  It  has  a 
their  prey  or  observing  an  enemy.  From  the  laree  ancient  church,  a  number  of  chapels,  sev- 
charaoter  of  the  water  wey  prefer,  which  would  oral  schools,  an  alms  house,  the  ruins  of  a  nun- 
prevent  their  seeing  a  fish  beneath  its  surfiEUde^  nery  founded  in  1871,  a  large  ironfoundery  and 
they  do  not  dive  m>m  an  eminence  or  on  the  machine  shop,  grain,  oil,  powder,  pi^r,  and 
wing,  like  the  fish  hawk  and  king>fiflher,  but  cotton  mills,  calico  and  silk  printing  works,  and 
drop  silently  firom  the  trees  ihto  the  water,  gas  wcn-ks.  The  first  mill  for  rolling  and  slit- 
swimming  about  and  diving  from  the  surface  like  ting  iron  established  in  England  was  in  the 
Um  cormorant    They  are  excellent  summers,  ne^borhood  of  this  town.    The  river  is  navi- 
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ahl^  from  this  point  to  its  JonctioD  with  tlie  with  gas.    ICanj  of  the  houses  are  yerj  old, 

Thames.    Dartford  is  noted  in  history  as  the  and  display  some  fine  specimens  of  wood-canr- 

residenoe  of  Wat  Tyler.  ing.    The  town  contains  3  churches,  several 

DABTMOOK  a  desolate  tract  of  land  in  Dey-  chapels,  schools^  and  alms  houses,  a  market 
onshire,  Englan4  extending  from  N.  to  S.  ahont  place,  and  remams  of  a  castle  supposed  to  he 
22  m.,  and  from  E.  to  W.  14  m^  at  an  elevation  of  the  reign  of  Henry  YII.  The  harbor,  which 
of  1,700  feet  above  the  sea;  area  estimated  at  is  entered  by  a  narrow  channel  between  the 
about  150,000  acres.  The  surface  is  alternately  fort  and  battery  of  St  Petrox  and  the  old 
swamp  and  barrens,  producing  a  coarse  grass  on  castle,  is  safe,  convenient,  and  large  enough  to 
which  cattle  and  sheep  find  a  subsistence  during  accommodate  500  ships.  A  great  many  ves- 
the  summer  months,  xfumerous  hills  of  granitcL  sels  belon^ng  to  this  port  were  formerly  en- 
called  toTBy  break  the  surface  of  the  plain,  ana  ffaged  in  the  Newfoundland  fisheries,  but  this 
rise  to  a  considerable  elevation,  Yes  tor  being  branch  of  indus^y  has  greatly  declined.  Ship 
2.050  feet,  and  Oawsand  Beacon  hill  1,792  feet  buUding^  rope  making,  and  paper  making  are 
aoove  the  surrounding  leveL  Of  these  tors,  150  carried  on  to  some  extent;  there  is  an  export 
are  enumerated  in  Oarrinffton^s  pom  on  Dart-  trade  in  woollen  goods,  cider,  and  barley,  in 
moor.  In  the  centre  of  tne  moor  is  an  exten-  exchange  for  wine,  oil,  salt,  and  fruit ;  and  siate 
sive  swamp,  in  which  the  rivers  Dart,  Teign,  and  limestone  are  quarried  in  the  neighborhood. 
Taw,  Erme,  Yealm,  and  50  smaller  streams.  The  number  of  vessels  registered  as  belonging  to 
take  their  rise.  The  climate  is  at  all  times  cold  the  port,  Dec.  81, 1856,  wa»  898,  tonnage  84^- 
and  moist.  Storms  from  the  Atlantic  sweep  987;  number  of  vessels  entered  during  the  year 
over  the  moor,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  757,  tonnage  89,969 ;  number  of  vessels  cleared 
more  desolate  spot  during  winter.  A  few  scat-  891,  tonnage  19,026.  During  the  civil  wars  the 
tered  hamlets,  occupied  by  quarrymen,  con-  town  was  twice  captured,  once  by  the  royalists, 
tain  the  only  population.  Dartmoor  is  chiefly  and  once  by  the  parliamentarians.  It  returns 
Doted  as  the  site  of  a  prison,  built  in  1809,  one  member  to  the  house  of  commons,  and  gives 
at  a  cost  of  £127,000,  for  the  custody  of  French  the  title  of  earl  to  the  Legge  family.  It  is  one 
prisoners  of  war.  At  one  time  it  contained  of  the  quarantine  ports  ofthe  channel. 
10,000  inmates.  On  the  breaking  out  of  hostil-  DABTMOUTH  COLLEGE,  a  seat  of  leam- 
ities  with  the  United  States  in  1812,  2,500  im-  ing  in  Hanover,  N.  H.^  which  received  its  char- 
pressed  sailors,  claiming  to  be  American  citi-  ter  in  1769,  and  went  mto  operation  in  the  fol- 
zens,  and  reftuing  to  serve  in  the  British  navy  lowing  year  under  the  presidency  of  Eleazer 
against  theiroountry,  were  imprisoned  in  Dart-  Wheelock,  D.D.  It  grew  out  of  an  earlier 
moor,  where  most  of  them  were  kept  till  the  school  established  by  uie  Bev.Hr.  Wheelockin 
end  of  the  war.  Accounts  of  the  haishness  of  Lebanon,  Oonn.,  and  designed  for  the  education 
their  treatment  reached  the  United  States,  and  of  Indian  diildren.  The  idea  of  this  school 
crei^ed  much  feeling.  This  was  especially  the  had  been  suggested  to  him  by  his  success  in 
case  on  an  occasion  when  the  guard  fired  upon  educating  a  young  Hohegan  Indian,  Samson 
the  prisoners.  Explanations,  however,  have  Occom,  who  became  a  remarkable  preacher, 
shown  that  the  occurrence  was  the  result  of  a  Other  pupils  from  the  Delaware  tribe  were  af- 
mistake.  The  Dartmoor  prison  enclosures  oo-  terward  received,  and  the  school  became  an 
cnpy  an  area  of  80  acres,  encircled  by  a  double  object  of  public  attention  and  interest.  In 
line  of  lofty  walls.  In  1850  the  prison  was  fitted  1754,  a  farmer  named  Joshua  Moor  gave  a 
for  the  reception  of  convicts.  Experiments  made  house  and  two  acres  of  land  for  the  purposes  of 
in  cultivating  the  moor  by  tJie  labor  of  the  con-  the  institution,  which  was  from  this  time  known 
viots  have  proved  satisfactory.  Over  100  acres  as  Moor^s  Indian  charity  school.  Occom,  ac- 
around  the  prison  are  now  under  crop.  About  companied  by  the  Bev.  Nathaniel  Whitaker,  vis- 
one-half  the  annual  expense  of  maintaining  the  ited  England  to  collect  funds ;  a  sum  of  about 
institution  is  repaid  by  the  industrial  employ-  £10,000  was  subscribed,  and  a  board  of  trustees 
ments  of  the  inmates. — ^Dartmoor  offers  con*  was  there  organized,  of  which  Lord  Dartmouth, 
siderable  attraction  to  the  tourist  and  naturalist,  one  of  the  subscribers,  was  made  president. 
Druidical  remains  may  be  traced.  The  greater  The  school  was  so  much  resorted  to  by  the  na- 
part  of  the  tract  was  afforested  under  the  name  tive  tribes  that  Dr.  Wheelock  determined  to 
of  Dartmoor  forest  by  King  John.  Under  Ed-  transfer  it  to  some  place  nearer  to  them.  Many 
ward  in.  it  was  united  to  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  proffers  of  situations  were  extended  to  him,  but 

DABTMOUTH,  a  municipal  and  parliament-  he  selected  the  town  of  Hanover,  on  the  Con- 

ary  borough,  9oaport,and  market  town  of  Devon-  necticut  river,  in  the  western  part  of  the  state 

ahire,  Enghmd,  on  ^e  W.  shore  of  a  bay  formed  of  New  Hampshire,  and  grants  of  about  44:,000 

by  the  Dart  at  its  entrance  into  the  English  acres  of  land  were  made  to  him.    The  instita- 

channel,  82  m.  S.  W.  of  Exeter ;  nop.  in  1851,  tion  was  chartered  by  Gov.  Wentworth  under 

4,508.    It  is  built  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  which  is  the  name  of  a  college,  with  all  the  privileges 

so  steep  that  the  base  of  the  houses  in  the  up-  and  immunities  of  any  university  within  the 

per  street  is  but  little  below  the  chimney  pots  British  realm:  and  the  name  of  Lord  Dart- 

of  those  in  the  street  below.  The  ascent  is  &cil-  mouth  was  adopted  for  it.    Moor^s  sdiool  soon, 

itated  by  flights  of  steps.    The  thoroughfares  afterward  obtained  an. independant  charter,  and 

are  dirty,  irregidar,  and  narrow,  but  are  lighted  still  renmins  as  an  academical  or  preparatory 
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department.  Li  1770  Dr.  Wheelock  removed  his  been  elected  by  the  old  board  in  1815,  and  re* 
family  and  school,  consisting  of  18  whites  and  6  tained  the  office  till  his  ^eath  in  1820.  He  was 
Indians,  from  Lebanon  to  the  wilderness  of  Han-  succeeded  in  the  presidency  by  the  Rev.  Daniel 
over,  where  the  whole  colony  lived  in  log  huts.  Dana,  who,  after  one  year,  was  succeeded  by 
In  1771  the  first  class  of  4  students  was  gradu-  Bennet  Tyler,  D.D. ;  upon  whose  resignation 
ated.  President  Wheelock  retained  his  office  till  in  1828,  Nathan  Lord,  D.D.,  the  present  incum* 
his  death  in  1779,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  bent,  received  the  appointment.  The  eollege 
John  Wheelock,  who  in  1782  was  sent  by  the  comprises  also  a  medical  school,  and  the  Ghand- 
trustees  to  Europe  to  promote  the  interests  of  ler  scientific  school,  the  latter  of  which  went 
the  college;  and  through  introductions  by  Gen.  into  operation  in  1852,  being  founded  by  a  do- 
Washington,  Dr.  Fraziklin,  and  John  Adams,  nation  of  $50,000  from  Abiel  Chandler,  to  give 
he  obtained  considerable  sums  of  money,  philo-  instruction  iu  the  practical  and  usefol  arts  of 
flophical  instruments,  and  other  valuable  dona-  life,  as  mechanics,  engineering,  architecture, 
tions.  The  prince  of  Orange  was  one  of  the  drawing,  and  the  modem  languages.  In  1858-'9 
donors.  He  returned  in  1784,  and  after  a  pres-  there  were  50  students  in  t£e  mediosJ  school, 
idency  of  36  years,  was  removed  from  the  of-  and  44  in  the  scientific.  The  faculty  of  the 
fice  by  the  trustees  in  1815.  This  act,  which  college  consists  of  the  president  and  16  profes- 
was  occasioned  chiefly  by  a  local  religious  con-  sors.  The  whole  number  of  idmnni  tb  4,865, 
troversy,led  to  a  conflict  with  the  legislature  of  and  the  present  number  of  underg^*aduates 
the  state ;  that  body  claimed  the  right  to  amend  (1869)  is  260.  The  different  libraries  connect* 
a  charter  of  which  it  was  the  guiu^ian,  and  in  ed  with  the  college  have  an  aggregate  of  about 
1816  passed  acts  creating  a  new  corporation  in  34,000  volumes.  An  astronomical  observatory, 
which  the  property  was  vested,  and  changing  of  excellent  design  and  furniture,  has  lately 
the  title  of  the  college  to  Dartmouth  university,  been  erected  through  the  mxmifioence  of  George 
The  old  trustees  began  a  suit  for  the  recovery  0.  Shattuok. 

of  the  college  property,  which  was  decided  DARIJ,  Pixbbb  Antoinb  Noiia  Bbuito, 
against  them  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  state,  count,  a  French  statesman  and  author,  bora  at 
It  was  carried  by  appeal  before  Ohief  Justice  Montpellier,  Jon.  12,  1767,  died  near  Meulan,. 
Marshall  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  Bept.  5,  1829.  He  studied  with .  excellent  sno- 
Btates,  where  the  judgment  was  reversed,  and  cess  under  the  Oratorians  of  Tournon,  devoted 
the  principle  of  the  inviolability  of  chartered  himself  to  literature,  producing  poems  and 
property  mlly  established.  It  was  by  his  elab-  translations,  most  of  which  remain  unpubliahed, 
orate  argument  in  behdf  of  the  plaintiffs  in  this  and  from  1784  to  1791  was  commissary  of  war^ 
case  that  Daniel  Webster,  at  the  age  of  85,  took  Adopting  the  principles  of  the  revolmtion,  he 
rank  among  the  most  distinguished  Jurists  in  served  as  ordnance  commissary  in  the  army  of 
the  country.  '^  He  opened  his  cause,''  says  Mr.  Brittany,  but  was  suspected  and  imprisoned  dur- 
Ticknor,  *'  with  perfect  simplicity  in  the  gene-  ing  the  reign  of  terror,  recovered  hb  liberty  on 
ral  statement  of  its  facts,  and  then  went  on  to  the  9th  Thermidor,  in  1796  entered  into^  the 
imfold  the  topics  of  hiq  argument  in  a  lucid  or-  ministry  of  warunder  Petiet,  soon  after  became 
der,  which  made  every  position  sustain  every  chief  commissary,  and  during  this  period  pur- 
other.  '  The  logic  and  the  law  were  rendered  sued  his  Hterary  studies,  publishing  in  1797  a 
irresistible.  As  he  advanced,  his  heart  warmed  translation  of  Horace.  After  the  return  ef  Na- 
to  the  subject  and  the  occasion.  Thoughts  and  poleon  from  Egypt,  he  was  nominated  inspector 
feelings  that  had  grown  old  with  his  best  affec-  of  the  troops  and  secretary  of  the  ministry  of 
tions  rose  unbidden  to  his  lips.  He  remember-  war,  was  elected  tribune  in  1802,  and  under  the 
ed  that  the  institution  he  was  defending  was  the  empire  in  1805  and  1806^  became  eounsellor  of 
one  where  his  own  youth  had  been  nurtured ;  state,  superintendent-general  of  the  house  of 
and  the  moral  tenderness  and  beauty  this  gave  Napoleon,  superintendent-general  of  the  grand 
to  the  grandeur  of  his  thoughts,  the  sort  of  re-  army,  and  member  of  the  French  academy.  He 
ligious  sensibility  it  imparted  to  his  urgent  ap-  was  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  treaties 
peals  and  demands  for  the  stern  frdfilment  of  of  Marengo,  Presburg,  and  Tilsit,  was  then  sent 
what  law  and  justice  required,  wrought  up  the  as  plenipotentiary  to  Berlin,  and  after  the  bat- 
whole  audience  to  an  extraordinary  state  of  ex-  ties  of  ifckmQhl  and  Wagram  joined  the  empe- 
eitemenC  Webster  was  associated  in  this  case  ror  atRatisbon,  follow^  him  to  Vienna,  and 
with  Jeremiah  Smith  and  Jeremiah  Mason,  and  was  there  appointed  to  execute  the  treaty  of 
opposed  to  John  Holmes  of  Maine,  William  Vienna  and  to  administer  the  Austrian  states. 
Pinkney,  and  William  Wirt.  The  question  ex-  He  opposed  the  alliance  of  the  emperor  by  mar- 
cited  also  a  violent  controversy  in  the  local  news-  riage  with  any  of  the  royal  families  of  Europe, 
papers.  Wheelock  was  raised  to  the  presidency  maintaining  that  his  throne  was  founded  on  oif- 
of  the  university  by  the  new  board,  in  Feb.  ferent  principles  from  theirs.  In  1811,  as  min- 
1817,  but  died  within  two  months,  and  was  sue-  ister  of  state,  the  whole  administration  of  the 
ceeded  by  William  Allen,  D.D.,  who  retained  empire  rested  upon  him ;  and  in  the  next  year 
the  office  till  the  decision  of  the  question  in  he  strongly  opposed  the  Russian  campaign,  in 
favor  of  the  college  by  the  supreme  court,  in  which  as  supenntendent-general  of  the  army  he 
1819,  Francis  Brown,  D.D.,  was  the  successor  displayed  all  tiie  resources  of  his.  courage  and 
of  Wheelock  as  president  of  the  college,  having  tafent.    He  was  one  of  the  last  to  give  adher- 
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«ooe  to  the  reMablkhed  Bonrbonti  and  ▼••  tfaflaeareth6*'yo^ageofaKatiinli8t;'***Joar- 
among  the  first  who  rallied  about  Napoleon  nal  of  Beaearohes  into  the  Geology  and  Nataral 
when  he  reappeared  from  Elba.  Retiring  from  History  of  the  yarioas  Ooontriee  Tisited  by  H. 
public  life  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  he  oom*  M.  S.  Beagle ;''  "  Geological  ObaervatioDs  on 
posed  at  Bourges  and  on  his  estate  near  Meulan  South  America;'*  numerous  papers  on  the  islands 
nis  SiMtoire  is  VMm  (7  rols.,  Paris,  1819 ;  8d  of  Polynesia  and  Australia,  published  in  the 
ed.,  1827),  one  of  the  most  thorough  and  inter*  **  Prooeedinss  of  the  Geological  Society  ;'*  and  a 
esting  works  on  the  subject ;  and  in  1819  was  '*  Monograph  of  the  Family  Cirripedia,^'  a  work 
re^Ifod  from  exile,  entered  the  chamber  of  of  extraordinary  scientifio  ability,  published  by 
peers,  took  h&s  place  on  the  left,  and  until  his  the  Bay  society,  and  distributed  to  their  mem- 
death  was  an  eloquent  opponent  on  the  reaction-  bars  in  1861-^68. 

ary  tendencies  of  the  government.    He  was  as  DABWIN,  Ebashub,  an  English  phyaolog^ 

indefatigable  in  literature  as  in  administrative  and  poet,  bom  at  Elton,  Nottinghamshire,  Dec. 

affiura,  and  publiahed  several  elegant  poema  and  12,  1781,  died  at  Derby,  April  18, 1802.    He 

aatirical  epistles,  6logm  of  Sully,  Yolney,  and  studied  at  Oambridge,  was  graduated  at  Edin- 

Laylaoe,  a  Butowe  de  Bretagne  (Paris,  1826),  burgh,  and  settled  as  a  phyincian  at  Lichfield 

and  reports  on  the  rupture  of  the  treaty  ot  The  work  by  which  he  is  best  known  is  the 

Amiens,  the  monetary  system,  public  instruction^  '*  Botanic  Garden,*'  a  poem  in  2  books,  the  first 

the  right  ofpetition,  individual  liberty,  andtiie  explaining  the  economy  of  vegetation,  the  2d 

oensorahip  of  the  press. — ^Two  of  his  sons,  Napo-  personifymg  "  the  loves  of  the  plants.*'  Gnomes, 

LBON  ana  Viotob  Paul,  were  prominent  in  sylphs,  nymphs,  and  salamanders  were  adopted 

French  politics  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  to  give  machinery  to  the  poem.    He  next  pah- 

present  empire.  lished  ^  Zoonomia,  or  Laws  of  Organic  Life,** 

DABWAB,  or  Dhabwab,  a  district  of  the  a  curious  physiological  essay.    In  1800  he  pab- 

Bombay  presidency,  British  India,  bounded  N.  lished  '*  Phytolo^  or  Philosophy  of  A^c°^ 

by  Belgaum,  K  by  tiie  Nizam*s  territory  and  Bel*  tnre  and  Grardening  ;^  also  "  Letters  on  Female 

laJ7,  S.  by  Mysore,  and  W.  by  North  Oanara;  Education,"  addr^sed  to  his  dauffhtera.  A 
area,  8,887  so.  m. ;  pop.  754,885.    The  soil  and  '  poem,  entitled  the  '*  Temple  of  Nature,  "appeared 

climate  are  adapted  to  the  growth  of  cotton,  and  after  his  death  (1808).    Darwin*s  writings  had 

in  1842  the  New  Orleans  species  of  that  plant  a  large  popularity  in  their  day.    Miss  Seward, 

waa  introduced  with  such  success,  that  in  1851  in  1804^ubli8hed  his  memoirs, 

nearly  48,000  acres  of  it  were  under  cultivation.  DASH,  N.  Cistxbnx  dx  OouBTiBAa  db  Saist 

The  cotton  is  shipped  at  Ooomta,  from  which  the  Mass,  viscountess,  better  known  under  the  title 

Srincipalcmarts  are  80  or  100  m.  distant.    The  of  countess,  a  literary  French  woman,  bom  in 

istrict  formed  part  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Paris  aboat  1805,  received  an  excellent  educa- 

Bc^apoor,  and  was  overrun  by  Sevi\|ee  in  1675,  tion,  was  marriea  at  an  early  age,  and  snbse- 

and  by  HyderAli  in  1777.  It  is  comprised  in  the  quentiy,  owing  to  pecuniary  reversea,  adopted 

region  known  as  the  South  Mahratta  country,  literature  as  a  profession.    She  has  written 

but  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  are  Oanarese.    It  about  40  novels,  of  which  not  fewer  than  IS 

was  acquired  by  the  British  on  the  overthrow  speared  between  1858  and  1857. 

of  the  PelBhwa  in  1818.~Dabwab,  the  chief  DASHKOFF,    Ekatbbika    Boxahotka,  a 

town  of  the  above  district,  is  situated  near  the  Bussian  princess,  bom  in  1744,  died  near  Mos- 

W.  frontier,  70  m.  E.  from  Goa,  and  288  S.  £.  cow,  Jan.  4,  1810.    She  was  the  8d  daughter 

from  Bombay.    It  is  defended  by  a  wall  and  of  Count  Boman  Woronzof^  received  a  literary 

ditch,  and  a  fortress  originally  strong,  but  now  education,  and  was  at  an  early  age  attached  to 

much  decayed.    It  is  the  seat  of  8  government  the  person  of  the  future  empress,  Catharine  II. 

schools,  one  Mahratta,  one  Canarese,  and  one  In  her  16th  year  cJie  married  Prince  Dashkofl^ 

English.  It  was  captured  by  Hyder  All  in  1778,  with  whom  she  lived  for  some  time  in  Moscow, 

and  retaken  bv  the  British  and  Mahrattas  in  1791.  and  then  returned  to  the  courts  where  her  sister 

DABWEN  OVEB,  a  town  of  Lancashire^  Elizabeth  had  become  the  favorite  of  the  new 

England;  pop.  in  1851,  11,702.    It  is  laid  out  emperor,  Peter  lU.,  while  his  wife  Catharine 

witii  littie  regularity,  but  is  well  built,  rapidly  was  treated  with  insulting  brutality.     Indi^ 

improving,  and  supplied  with  gas  and  abundance  nant  at  tiie  insolence  of  her  sister,  and  the  un* 

of  water.    The  principal  branchea  of  industry  worthy  situation  of  her  friend,  whose  ambition, 

pursued  here  are  the  cotton  manufactures,  paper  passions^  and  love  of  study  were  congenial  to 

making  and  staining,  silk  weaving,  and  caq)et  hers,  she  became,  at  the  age  of  18,  the  soul  of 

making.  The  cotton  miUs,  which  are  the  most  a  conspiracy  which  deprived  Peter  of  his  throne 

extensive  establishments  of  the  town,  contain  and  lifCj  and  made  his  German  wife  tiie  autocrat 

8,800  looms  and  68,000  spindles.  of  Bnssia.   The  means  she  employed  to  strength- 

DABWIN,  Chablbs,  an  English  naturalist,  en.  this  conspiracy  were  often  the  opposite  of 

was  engaged  on  board  the  Beagle,  Capt.  Fitzroy,  pure ;  and  at  the  execution,  dressed  in  male  cos- 

in  that  officer's  exploring  expedition,  1882  to  tume  and  mounted  on  horseback,  she  commsnd* 

1886.     On   his  return  he  published   peveral  ed  a  body  of  soldiers.    But  the  scanty  rewards 

works,  principally  records  of  his  experience,  the  empress  bestowed  upon  her  by  no  means  an- 

and  of   the  geological  and  physiological  re-  swered  the  expectationa  of  the  princess ;  her 

suits  of  his  travels  and  observations.    Among  request  to  receive  the  command  of  the  imperial 
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guard  was  refused,  and  her  independence  of  pith  yields  a  sort  of  starch  of  nntritiye  prop* 

character  and  hlnntness  of  manners  soon  de«  erties.    Other  species  are  known  to  botanists, 

S rived  her  of  the  imperial  friendship  and  favor,  bnt  this  is  the  most  nsefhl  to  man. 

letired  from  oonrt,  she  devoted  herself  to  study  DATE  PLUK  {dioipyrat,  Linn.),  better  known 

and  the  society  of  scholars ;  and  after  the  death  in  the  western  states  of  this  conntry  as  the  per- 

of  her  hnsband,  she  travelled  throngh  the  west  simmon.  Like  this,  the  frnit  of  all  the  date  plnms 

of  Europe,  where  she  made  the  acquaintance  of  are  small  and  at  first  astringent,  but  sweet  and 

many  celebrated  men  of  the  age.  Among  others,  edible  when  ripe.    2>.  lotus  bears  a  fruit  of  the 

she  visited  Voltaire  at  Femey  in  1771.    On  her  size  of  a  cherry ;  D,  dueolor  of  the  Philippine 

return  to  St.  Petersburg  in  1782,  she  met  with  islands  produces  a  fine  fruit;  and  D.  KaH  of 

a  more  favorable  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Japan  bears  fruit  of  the  size  of  an  apricot,  which 

empress,  who  appointed  her  to  the  presidency  is  dried  as  a  sweetmeat  by  the  Ohinese.    Most 

o^  Uie  academy  of  sciences,  and  in  1784  to  that  of  these  plants  are  tropical, 

of  the  new  Russian  academy,  established  upon  DATI80A,  a  genus  of  plants  related  to  the 

her  proposition  in  imitation  of  the  French  acad*  nettles,  indi^nous  to  the  south  of  Europe.  The 

emy.   She  took  an  active  part  in  the  elaboration  2>.  eanna^ta  is  a  large,  coarse,  perennial,  her- 

of  the  great  Russian  dictionary,  which  was  com-  baceous  plant,  its  juices  possessing  a  bitter,  tonio 

pleted  according  to  her  plan.    She  also  wrote  property,  and  the  fibres  of  its  stalks  resembling 

plays,  and  contributions  m  prose  and  verse  for  those  of  hemp.  Its  flowers  are  borne  in  clusters 

periodicals,  and  edited  a  monthly  magazine.    Af-  in  the  axils  of  the  bracts,  and  are  of  no  partio- 

ter  the  death  of  Oatharine  (1796),  she  was  com-  ular  beauty. 

manded  by  her  successor,  Paul,  who  was  no  ad*  DATIVE,  in  grammar,  the  8d  case  in  the 
mirer  of  the  acts  of  his  mother,  to  retire  to  a  poor  declension  of  nouns,  expressing  the  state  or  rela- 
village  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  ^^wnere  tion  of  a  thing  to  which  some  other  thing  is 
she  could  m^itate  on  the  events  of  1762."  attributed  or  conferred.    It  derives  its  name 
The  intercession  of  her  friends  finally  released  from  the  passive  participle  of  the  Latin  verb 
her  from  this  exile,  and  she  spent  the  last  years  meaning  '^to  give,''  and  dengnates  a  relation 
of  her  life  on  an  estate  near  Moscow.    The  corresponding  to  that  expressed  in  English  by 
'^  Memoirs  of  the  Princess  Daschkaw,  Lady  of  the  prepositions  to  and  for.   Thus  in  the  phrase, 
Honor  to  Catharine  II.,  edited  from  the  Originals  *'  to  give  peace  to  the  republic,''  the  word  ^^  re- 
by  Mrs.  Bradford  "  (2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1840),  public"  would  in  the  classic  languages  be  put  in 
were  written  after  a  manuscript  of  the  princess  the  dative  case  without  a  preposition, 
which  has  been  destroyed.  DATURA,  a  genus  of  rank,  poisonous,  naroo- 
DASYA,  a  beautiful  ffenus  of  the  red-seeded  tic  plants,  having  showy  fiowers,  some  of  which 
marine  alg»,  of  which  there  are  several  species  possess  fragrance  as  well  as  beauty.    The  word 
peculiar   to   this   country.    The   pear-shaped  datura  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Arabic 
spores  or  seeds  are  borne  upon  the  smaller  tdt^rdh,  which  indicates  the  oriental  origin  of 
branches  in  ovate  conceptacles.    J),  elegans  is  the  herb.    The  most  common  is  an  Asiatic  or 
found  upon  the  New  England  coasts.  perhaps  tropical  American  species  known  as 
DATCHET,  a  nleasant  village  of  Buckmg-  thorn  apple  (D.  tatula\  found  about  waste 
hMushire,  England,  on  the  Thames,  opposite  grounds  near  dwellings.  This  is  considered  as  a 
"Windsor,  much  resorted  to  in  summer  by  anglers  variety  of  D,  atramonium,  whose  blossoms  are 
and  other  pleasure  seekers ;  pop.  in  1851,  898.  white,  and  growing  near  the  sea-shores.  •  The 
It  is  renowned  as  the  scene  of  Sir  John  Fal*  leaves  and  the  seeds  of  the  stramonium  are 
staff's  adventure  with  the  "merry  wives  of  officinal.  From  the  g^n  capsules  and  ripe  seeds 
Windsor"  on  Datchet  mead.  an  alkaline  extract  is  obtained,  called  datnria, 
DATE  PALM,  the  phoBnix  of  botanists,  the  which  crystallizes  from  its  solution  in  alco- 
Greek  name  of  the  date,  probably  from  the  hoi  or  water  into  colorless,  shining,  aggregated 
word  Phcenicia,  from  which  country  the  best  prisms.    This  is  very  poisonous.    Stramonium 
dates  were  brought.    It  grows  abundantly  in  produces  delirium,  and  even  maniacal  symptoms. 
E^t,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  the  neighboring  The  delirium  is  peculiar,  disposing  to  ridiculous 
countries,  contributing  largely  to  the  support  of  exhibitions.    The  dried  leaves,  when  smoked 
the  inhabitants.   P.  daetylifera  is  a  lofty  palm,  like  tobacco,  have  been  recommended  in  the 
Scarcely  any  other  vegetable  enters  so  liigely  treatment  of  asthma,  sometimes  with  benefit, 
into  the  uses  of  man.    A  single  date  palm  will  and  the  plant  has  even  acquired  great  reputation, 
bear  upward  of  1  cwt,  and  sometimes  between  2>.  fastuoM  has  a  polislied,  purple  stalk,  large 
2  and  8  cwt,  of  dates  in  a  season.  Oamels  are  leaves,  beautiful  flowers,  of  a  rich  purple  color 
fed  upon  the  abortive  fruit  and  tiie  ground  date  outside,  pure  satiny  white  within,  of  an  agree- 
etones.    From   the  leaves  are   manufactured  able  odor,  sometimes  also  having  semi-double 
couches,  baskets,  bags,  mats,  brushes,  &c. ;  from  blossoms.    The  odor  of  D,   WrightU  is  also 
the  trunk,  fences  for  gardens,  and  ftael.    The  pleasant;  its  flowers  are  large,  of  a  creamy  white, 
fibrous  parts  of  the  bases  of  the  leaves  afford  delicately  tinted  with  violet  as  they  fade.    i>. 
thread  to  spin  into  ropes  and  rigging,  and  the  arborea,  now  Bmgmanna,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
sap  is  capable  of  fermentation  for  beverage,  ornaments  of  gardens;  its  flowers  are  trumpet- 
Even  the  young  shoots  are  used  as  a  delicate  shaped,  nearly  a  foot  in  length,  coming  out  of 
vegetable  resembling  asparagus,  and  the  central  the  division  of  the  branches,  of  a  pale  yellow* 
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iah  color  ootmde  and  white  witbin,  and  diffusing  deeoriptions  of  the  external  and  internal  organs 

a  delightftd  fragrance  in  the  open  mr.    Thej  of  182  speoies,  of  which  58  had  never  before 

are  all  raised  from  seeds  or  propagated  by  cut-  been  dissected,  and  18  not previonsly  described; 

tingS)  and  even  the  roots  oftheherbaceona  kinds  there  are  also  external  descriptions  of  26  spe- 

survive  by  protecting  them  from  seyere  frosts,  cies^of  which  6  were  unknown;  the  arrange- 

DAUB,  Karl,  a  uerman  theologian,  born  in  ment  and  character  of  the  descriptions  are  ex- 

Cassel,  1/Quroh  20, 1765,  stadied  in  Marburg,  and  cellent ;  the  innumerable  new  facts  presented 

was  professor  of  theology  in  Heidelberg  from  bearing  upon  internal  structure  may  be  consid- 

1794tohi8death,Noy.22,18d6.  He  wrote  7^0-  ered  as  the  first  attempt  in  France  to  place 

logumena  (Heidelberg,  1806)  under  the  influence  comparative  anatomy  upon  a  baas  of  observa- 

of  SchelUng's  philosophy ;  '*  Judas  Iscariot,"  a  tion.  The  appearance  of  this  work  brought  him 

treatise  on  the  origin  of  moral  evU  (Heidelberg,  great  fame^  and  at  the  same  time  not  a  little  an- 

1816);**  Theological  and  Philosophical  Lectures'^  noyance.    B^aumur  at  that  time  stood  at  the 

(7  vols.,  Berlin,  1888*''44) ;  and  **  Hypotheses  in  head  of  the  list  of  naturalists,  which  position  he 

regard  to  ihe  Freedom  of  the  Will''  (Altona,  deserved  for  his  observations  on  insects;  he  was 

1834),  a  valuable  criticism  on  the  different  theo-  considerably  alarmed,  then,  to  find  himself  in 

riesconcemingthe  nature  and  freedom  of  the  will,  danger  of  being  eclipsed  by  these  new  rivals, 

DAUB£NTOK,  Louis  Jbak  Mabiib.  a  French  whose  novel  views  ana  ci^tivating  style  excited 

naturalist,  bom  at  Montbar,  G6te  d'Or,  May  the  attention  of  the  pubhc.    While  Baubenton 

29, 1716,  died  in  Faria,  Jan.  1, 1800.  His  father  was  receiving  the  homage  of  naturalists,  Buffon 

destined  him  for  the  church,  and  sent  him  to  wasf&ted  and  pridsed  at  court;  and  some  of  the 

Paris  to  study  theology ;  but  he  secretly  devoted  flatterers  of  the  latter  persuaded  him  that  he 

himself  to  medicine.    The  death  of  his  father  would  do  better  to  dispense  with  the  services 

left  him  free  to  follow  his  inclination,  and  he  of  his  scientific  associate.    This  advice  Buffon 

took  his  medical  degrees  at  Bheims  in  17410  and  followed  in  his  8vo.  edition  of  the  JSUtairs  na^ 

1741.    Buffon,  who  had  taken  charge  of  the  tureUe  (18  vols.),  from  which  he  cut  out  all  the 

jardin  des  planU^  required  at  that  time  an  anatomical  details  and  descriptions  of  animals 

assistant  of  an  observhig  spirit  and  a  skilful  contributed  by  Daubenton ;  the  history  of  birds 

hand,  content  to  occupy  a  secondary  position,  and  of  minerals  he  also  wrote  alone.  The  regrets 

as  it  were  the  eye  and  hand  of  his  governing  of  naturalists  at  the  inferior  and  inaccurate 

mind ;  and  such  an  assistant  he  found  in  his  execution  of  these  subsequent  works  of  Buffon 

old  schoolmate  Daubenton.    The  prudence  of  must  have  been  a  great  consolation  to  Dauben- 

the  latter,  added  to  the  strength  of  his  associ-  ton,  who,  beside  the  afih>nt  thus  put  upon  him, 

ate,  save  to  their  joint  work  on  quadrupeds  a  lost  an  income  of  $2,400  a  year.    In  order  to 

oom^eteness  and  accuracy  which  could  hardly  retain  his  situation  at  ih^ja/rdin  dssplantsi^  he 

have  been  expected  at  ihat  time ;  as  Ouvier  forgot  the  insult  and  the  loss,  and  quietly  con- 

sajrs,  Baubenton  was  useful  to  Buffon,  not  so  tinned  his  labors.    So  completely  indeed  did  he 

mudi  for  what  he  did  for  him,  as  for  that  which  forget  Buffon^s  injustice,  that  he  contributed  to 

he  prevented  him  from  doing.  He  went  to  Paris  many  parts  of  the  work^  without  attaching  his 

about  1742,  and  was  made  demonstrator  and  name  to  his  labors;  and  it  is  certain  that  Buffon 

keeper  of  the  cabinet  of  natural  history  in  1745 ;  used  his  manuscripts  in  his  "  History  of  Mine- 

his  salary  was  at  first  only  $160  per  annum,  but  rals."   Their  intimacy  was  afterwani  revived, 

by  degrees  it  was  raised  to  $800,  with  certain  and  was  interrupted  only  at  the  death  of  Buf- 

perquisites  and  free  lodgings.    While  carrying  fon.    During  the  18  years  of  the  publication  of 

out  zealously  the  views  of  Buffon,  he  was  also  the  4to.  edition  of  the  ^^  History  of  Quadrupeds,^' 

laying  the  foundation  for  his  own  fame  as  a  natu-  Daubenton  contributed  but  little  to  the  memoirs 

ralist  It  is  principally  to  Daubenton  that  France  of  the  academy ;  but  after  that  period  he  wrote 

owes  its  cabinets  of  natural  history  at  the  jardin  much  in  the  publications  of  the  academy,  of  the 

dssplarUes.  Before  his  time  this  collection  was  institute,  and  of  medical  and  agricultural  soci- 

little  more  than  a  drug-shop ;  in  the  course  of  eties.  He  discovered  6  new  species  of  mammals 

a  few  years  he  increased  the  specimens  in  every  common  in  France ;  he  first  applied  his  knowl- 

department  a  hundred  fold,  arranged  and  named  edge  of  comparative  anatomy  to  the  determina- 

them ;  discovered  and  perfected  processes  for  tion  of  fossil  remains  of  quadrupeds ;  he  gave 

the  preservation 'of  organic  matters;  mounted  the  characteristic  differences  between  man  and 

birds  and  quadrupeds  in  the  most  natural  man-  monkeys ;  he  made  many  valuable  additions  to 

ner,  displaying  every  characteristic.  The  study  the  sciences  of  mineralogy  and  vegetable  phys- 

and  arrangement  of  these  objects  became  the  iology ;  his  contributions  to  agriculture  and 

all-absorbing  passion  of  his  life ;  and  toward  rural  economy  were  so  valuable,  and  made  his 

the  end  of  his  career,  when  the  victories  of  name  so  popular  among  the  masses,  that  he  had 

Napoleon  brought  a  great  accession  of  specimens,  no  difficulty  in  retaining  his  position  of  director 

he  was  often  seen  in  the  museum ;  even  in  his  of  the  national  museum  through  the  stormy 

84Ui  year,  with  bent  body  and  gouty  extrem-  period  of  the  revolution,  which  menaced  even 

ities,  he  was  supported  daily  in  Ms  visit  to  the  the  life  of  many  naturalists.    In  1773,  at  his 

mineralogical  cabinet,  the  only  portion  which  suggestion,  one  of  the  ch^rs  of  practical  medi- 

remained  in  his  charge  under  the  new  organiza-  cine  in  the  college  of  France  was  changed  into 

tion.  In  the  '^  History  of  Quadrupeds"  are  given  one  of  natural  history,  and  he  was  appointed  to 
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ffll  it  In  1775 ;  and  in  1788  he  lectured  on  rural  dlstingnished  for  his  researches  in  chemistry, 

eooDomy  at  the  yeterinarj  college  of  Alfort.  which  have  been  especicdly  directed  to  elnci- 

Disappointed  nnder  the  old  r^^m^y  he  obtained  date  the  phenomena  exhibited   by  volcanoes 

from  the  national  convention  the  conversion  of  and  the  growth  of  plants.    One  of  his  first  pnb* 

tbe  cabinets  of  the  ja/rdin  dea  plantes  into  a  lications  was  *'  An  Essay  on  the  Geology  and 

special  schoolofnatnral  history,  in  which  he  was  Ohemioal  Phenomena  of  Volcanoes'*  (1824). 

appointed  professor  of  mineralogy ;  he  discharg-  His  principal  work  on  the  same  snbiect  is  enti* 

ed  the  daties  of  this  office  until  his  death,  keep-  tied  ^  A  Description  of  Active  and  Extinct  Vol- 

iDg  fully  up  with  the  progress  of  this  rapidly  canoes''  (2d  edition,  1848).    The  subject  led  him 

advancing  sdence;  even  at  the  age  of  80  he  to  investigate  the  compo^tion  of  mineral  and 

took  delight  in  explaining  to  his  classes  thebrU-  thermal  waters.    He  visited  the  United  States 

liant  discoveries  of  Hafly,  his  former  pupil.    He  in  1837,  and  directed  his  observations  particn- 

gave  a  few  lectures  at  the  normal  school  during  larly  to   mineral   springs,  of  which,  and  of 

its  brief  existence,  always  exciting  the  greatest  the  geology  of  North  America,  he  published 

enthusiasm  in  his  numerous  audience.    He  con-  accounts  in  the  papers  of  the  Ashmolean  so- 

tributed  to  the  Bneychpidis  mStJiodique  the  ciety  and  of  the  British  association  in  1888. 

articles  on  quadrupeds,  reptiles,  and  fishes,  re-  His  papers  upon  the  volcanoes  of  Italy,  and 

niarkable  for  their  exactness  and  deamess ;  he  the  extmct  volcanoes  of  central  France,  possess 

was  also  engaged  in  editing  the  Journal  dea  great  geological  interest,  from  the  application 

weans.  With  a  feeble  constitution,  and  always  of  the  principles  enunciated  to  explain  the 

at  work,  he  arrived  at  an  advanced  age  without  changes  taking  place  in  the  interior.    He  pro- 

painfol  infirmities ;  this  was  owing  to  a  carefixl  posed  the  theory  of  the  bases  of  the  earths  ex- 

study  of  himself^  and  the  avoidance  of  all  ex-  isting  in  a  metallic  state,  and  by  their  oxidation 

cesses  of  body  or  mind ;  his  regimen  was  tem-  giving  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  volcanic  fires, 

perate  and  uniform  ;  always  emoying  the  com-  Those  upon  the  chemical  actions  exhibited  in 

forts  of  life,  he  cared  not  for  mme  or  fortune,  the  growth  of  plants  display  a  similar  talent 

and  was  peculiarly  Aree  from  that  vanity  and  in  original  investigation, 

love  of  approbation  which  has  been  the  stum-  D'AUBIGNll.    See  AxTBiairi,  Keblb  d'. 

Uing  blocK  in  the  path  of  so  many  illustrious  *  DAUDIN,  Fbanqois  Mabie,  a  French  natn- 

men.  His  studieswereforhim  rather  an  amuse-  ralist,  born  in  Paris,  March  25,  1774,  died  in 

ment  than  a  task ;  a  portion  of  his  time  was  1804. .  His  most  valuable  work  is  HUUnrenatur 

daily  devoted  to  reading  with  his  wife  romances  reUe  ghnirale  et  partieulUre  dea  rtptilea^  pour 

and  other  light  literature,  which  he  called  ^*put-  /aire  mite  d  VUiatoire  natureUe  de  Buffon 

ting  his  mind  on  diet"    This  relaxation  from  (8  vols.  8vo.,  1802-'4). 

labor,  and  the  regularity  of  his  habits,  contrib-  DAULIS,  a  city  of  ancient  Greece,  in  Fhods, 
nted  much  to  that  amenitv  which  rendered  his  near  the  confines  of  Bceotia,  destroyed  by  the 
society  so  agreeable.  He  had  naturally  a  good  Persians  during  their  second  invasion  of  Hellas, 
opinion  of  his  fellows;  having  had  but  little  and  subsequently  by  Alexander  the  GreaL  But 
interoourse  with  the  world,  and  absorbed  in  the  its  strong  position  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  hill 
contemplation  of  nature,  his  mind,  so  acute  in  rendering  it  important  as  a  military  station,  it 
the  detection  of  scientific  error,  could  never  was  rebuilt,  and  survived  tUl  the  Ohristian  era. 
inspect  falsehood  in  man  when  presented  under  Daulis  is  famous  in  mythology  as  the  scene  of 
a  pleasing  exterior.  Ohosen  a  member  of  the  the  tragic  events  contained  in  the  myths  of  Te- 
senate  in  Dec.  1799,  Daubenton  wished  to  per-  reus,  Procne,  and  Philomela.  Its  ruins  are  still 
form  the  duties  of  his  office ;  being  obligea  to  to  be  seen  near  the  modem  village  of  Dhavlia. 
change  the  routine  of  his  simple  habits  and  to  DAUMAS,  Melohiob  Joseph  EuoiKK,  a 
expose  himself  at  a  rigorous  season  of  the  year,  French  general,  bom  Sept.  4, 1808,  distinguish- 
on  his  first  meeting  with  the  senate  he  was  ed  for  his  military  services  in  Algeria,  and  still 
seized  with  apoplexy,  and  fell  senseless  into  the  more  for  the  important  part  which  his  famil- 
annsof  hisooUeagues;  notwithstanding  the  most  iarity  with  the  language  and  characteristics  of 
prompt  and  scientific  medical  assistance,  he  re-  the  native  population  enabled  him  to  take  in 
gainea  consciousness  only  for  a  few  moments,  the  administration  of  the  colonial  government, 
dnring  which  he  displayed  the  greatest  calm-  After  his  return  to  France  he  was  intrusted 
nesB,  indicating  the  progress  of  the  paralysis  (April,  1850)  with  the  direction  of  Algerian 
which  was  soon  to  prove  fatal.  His  fhneral  was  afiairs  in  the  ministry  of  war.  He  published  in 
attended  by  citizens  of  all  ranks,  ages,  and  pro-  coi^unction  with  M.  Ausone  de  Chancel  a  com- 
fessions,  anxious  to  show  the  last  tribute  of  re-  prehensive  work  on  the  southem  pordon  of  tiie 
spect  to  a  public  benefactor.  His  remains  were  French  colonies  in  Algeria,  Le  Sahara  AMrien 
interred  in  the  jardin  dea  plantea,  which  he  (Paris,  1845) ;  and  in  concert  with  M.  Fabar 
loved  so  well,  and  whidi  he  may  be  almost  said  (who  died  in  1849  during  the  siege  of  Rome), 
to  have  created;  on  the  eastern  slope  of  a  hill  La  grande  Eabylie^  Hudea  hiatortqtiea  (1847). 
Bear  the  conservatories  is  a  granite  column.  He  has  also  supplied  the  leading  French  reviews 
^pported  on  a  blise  of  other  mineral  products,  with  valuable  information  on  the  same  subject, 
which  marks  his  grave.  and  written  many  other  works  on  Al^ria,  the 
DAUBENY,  Ghaelbs  Giles  Bbidlb,  an  Eng-  most  important  of  which  are  Principea  gen^ 
lish  natural  phUosopher,  born  in  Gloucestershire,  rauxdu  ea/oalier  Ardbe  (4th  ed.  1855),  trans- 
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kted  into  German;  Maun  ettouUtmmdeVAU  500  in  1798,  and  iraa  a  member  of  the  com- 

gMe  (8d  ed.  1857, 18mo.) ;  and  Le9  ehevaux  du  mittee  i^pointed  after  the  18Ui  Bmmaire  to 

Sahara  (4th  ed.  1857),  translated  into  Spanish  prepare,  in  coigunction  with  the  provinonal 

and  German.  consuls,  the  new  constitution  of  the  year  Yill. 

DAUHER,  GxoBO  FriedbioB)  a  German  poet  He  declined  a  seat  in  the  council  of  state  of* 
and  philosophical  writer,  born  at  Nuremberg,  fered  to  him  hj  Bonaparte,  and  became  a  mem- 
March  6, 1800,  studied  at  the  gymnasium  of  his  her  of  the  tribunate;  but  his  independence  of 
natire  city,  at  that  time  under  the  direction  of  character  caused  him  to  be  qject^  from  this 
Hegel,  and  subsequently  at  the  universiUes  of  body  in  1802.  In  1804  he  was  appointed 
Erlangen,  where  Schelling  was  his  professor  of  keeper  of  the  archives  of  the  legislative  body, 
philosophy,  and  of  Leipsio,  devotmg  himself  and  in  1807  of  those  of  France,  which  office 
first  to  theology,  but  soon  after  to  philosophy,  was  taken  from  him  in  1815  by  the  Bourbons, 
He  officiated  as  professor  at  the  gymnasium  of  and  restored  to  him  in  1880  by  Louis  Phi- 
Nuremberg  from  about  1822  to  1880,  when  he  lippe.  In  1818  he  was  made  professor  of  his- 
was  oblige  to  tender  his  resignation  in  conse-  tory  and  morals  in  the  college  of  France,  and 
qnence  of  ill  health,  and  afterward  devoted  him-  elected  to  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  became 
self  exclusively  to  literary  labors.  His  worka,  a  peer  in  1889.  Bla  publications,  which  are 
some  of  which  have  appeared  under  the  nanu  mostly  historical,  are  distinguished  by  thorouflh 
ds  plume  of  Amadeus  Ottokar  and  Eusebins  learning,  keen  criticism,  and  a  perspicuous  style. 
Emmeran,  are  less  remarkable  for  their  origi-  Among  his  principal  works  are  his  continuation 
nality  than  for  the  boldness  and  anti-diristian  of  Bumidre's  HuUnredeVanarchiA  de  Pohffne; 
tendency  of  his  theories,  which  are  ohieflv  based  Ea$ai  hutorique  9ur  la  pumanee  temporeUe  de9 
upon  the  systems  of  Schelling  and  HegeL  paf>e$;  and  Uaun  tPiHtdes  huU)T%mie$y  an  invalu- 

DAUMIER,  Hkrbi,  a  French  artist,  one  of  able  repertory  of  knowledge,  published  after  his 

the  contributora  to  the  Paris  Charioari^  bom  death.    He  was  also  an  important  contributor 

in  Marseilles  in  1810.    Among  his  best  efforts  to  the  Journal  det  woam. 
are  his  illustrations  of  '*  Bobert  Maoaire'^  and  his       DAUPHIN,  the  title  of  the  eldest  son  of  the 

caricatures  of  the  politicians  of  1848  {fikpr^  king  of  France,  heir  presumptive  of  the  crown. 

untanU  riprhentSi^  and  IdyUeaparUmentaires),  The  title  descended  also  to  his  eldest  son,  as  after 

DAUN,  jLkopold  Joseph  Mabia  vok,  count,  the  death  of  the  grand  dauphin,  son  of  Louis 

generalissimo  of  the  imperial  troops  in  the  7  XIV.,  but  not  to  the  king^s  brother.    The  of- 

years'  war,  born  in  Vienna,  April  25, 1705,  died  ficial  designation  was :  '*  By  the  grace  of  Grod, 

Feb.  5, 1768.    He  took  a  distinguished  part  in  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  France,  and  danphin 

the  war  agunst  the  Turks  (1787-89)  and  in  the  of  Viennois.^'    It  was  first  connected  with  the 

Silesian  wars  (1740-'41  and  1744**45).    In  the  reigning  family  upon  the  cession  of  the  prov- 

7  years'  war  he  won  the  battles  of  Oollin  (1757)  inoe  of  Dauphin^,  April  23, 1849,  made  by  Ham- 

and  Hochkirch  (1758),  and  captured  in  Saxony  bert  of  Viennois  (whose  ancestors,  according 

ihe  Prussian  general  Fink,  with  11,000  Prus-  to  some  historians,  early  in  the  12th  centary 

nans  (1759).    Laudon  lost  the  same  year  the  assumed  the  dolphin  as  their  device  or  sym- 

battle  of  liegnitz,  because  Daun  failed  to  re-  bol,  whence  the  title),  to  (Charles  (afterward 

lieve  him ;  and  Daun  lost  the  battle  of  Torgan  Oharles  V.),  grandson  of  Philip  VI.,  on  condi- 

(1760X  after  having  won  it  in  the  daytime,  by  tion  that  the  eldest  sons  of  the  king  of  France 

Ziethen's  cavalry  attack  at  night,  and  was  him-  should  thenceforth  bear  the  title  of  dauphin, 

self  wounded.  The  last  dauphin  was  Louis  Antoine,  due  d'An- 

DAUNGIT,  Pbbrb   Culttdb  Fbak^is,   a  goul^me,  who  took  the  title  on  the  accession  of 

French  scholar  and  politician,  bom  at  Bou-  his  father  Oharles  X  to  the  throne.    After  the 

logne-sur-Mer,  Aug.  18,  1761,  died  at  Paris,  abdication  of  Oharles  X.  he  also  abdicated  in 

June  20,1840.    At  16  he  entered  the  order  favor  of  his  nephew  the  due  de  Bordeaux.    The 

of  the  Oratorians,  and  taught  literature,  phi-  seigneurs  of  the  house  of  Auvergne  were  also 

losophy,  and  theology  in  several  of  their  col-  called  dauphins  d' Auvergne,  and  formerly  by 

leges.     In  1792  he  was  elected  to  the  national  ooUoquial  usage  the  eldest  son  of  any  family  was 

convention  by  the  department  of  Pas-de-Oalais,  called  a  dauphin. 

in  conjunction  with  Oamot  and  Thomas  Paine.       DAUPHIN,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Penn.,  bounded 

He  denied  the  right  of  the  convention  to  try  W.  and  S.  W.  by  the  Susquehanna  river,  and 

I/)uis  XVI.,  and  voted  for  his  detention  only,  drained  by  many  small  streams;  area,  680  sqjn. ; 

On  the  fall  of  the  Girondists  he  signed  a  pro-  p<^.  in  1850,  85,754.    The  Kittatinny  or  Blue 

test^  against  the  illegal  proceedings  of  May  mountain  crosses  the  middle  of  the  county,  and 

81,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  arrested,  several  parallel  ridges  extend  on  each  side  of 

He  resumed  his  seat  after  the  9th  Thermidor,  it,  while  South  mountain  runs  along  the  S.  bor- 

and  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  framing  der.  Between  these  ranges  there  are  fertile  val- 

of  the  constitution  of  the  year  HI..  On  the  leys,  those  of  Uie  S.  being  of  limestone  forma- 

establishment  of  the  directory,  he  entered  the  tion  and  especially  fruitful   The  N.  part  is  rich 

council  of  500,  of  which  he  was  the  first  presi-  in  anthracite  coal,  and  iron  ore  is  also  found, 

dent.    In  1797  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  par-  The  productions  in  1850  were  840,755  bushels 

tioipated  in  the  organization  of  the  Roman  of  Indian  com,  808,879  of  wheat,  870,027  of 

republic.    He  was  reelected  to  the  council  of  oats,  115,827  of  potatoes,  27814  tons  of  hajr, 
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and  575,608  Ibe.  of  bntter.  There  were  87  interoeerion,  it  is  said,  of  the  poet  MUton. 
mst  milk,  19  saw  mills,  2  coal  mines,  4  Iron  Being  without  means  of  support,  and  pli^s 
mnaoes,  2  fonnderies,  2  forges,  1  rolling  mill,  being  now  out  of  fashion,  he  composed  a  nnm- 
1  powder  mill,  8  manufactories  of  agricnltunii  ber  of  entertainments  of  a  moral  cast,  which 
implements,  6  woollen  factories,  15  tanneries,  7  proved  snccessfuL  At  the  restoration  he  ob- 
newspaper  offices,  84  churches,  and  6,228  pupils  taiued  the  privilege  of  &>rming  a  new  company 
attending  public  schools.  The  Susauehanna  ca-  of  comedians,  and  beinff  in  favor  with  the 
nal  passes  along  the  W.  border,  ana  the  county  reigning  powers,  was  enabled  to  show  his  grat- 
is crossed  by  the  Union  canal,  and  by  the  east  itnde  to  Milton  by  interesting  himself  in  his 
Pennsylvania,  Cumberland  valley,  and  northern  behalf.  He  contributed  mud^  as  manager  of 
central  railroads.  Organized  in  1785,  and  named  the  court  theatre  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11., 
in  honor  of  the  dauphin  of  France.  Capital,  to  improve  theatrical  performances.  He  intro- 
Harrisburg.  dnced  movable  scenery,  richer  costumes,  and 

DAnPHIN£,  an  ancient  province  in  the  S.  closer  attention  to  the  accessories  generally. 
£.  part  of  France,  bpunded  N.  and  W.  by  the  His  works  consist  of  fugitive  pieces  of  versifica- 
Bhone,  £.  by  the  iips,  S.  by  Provence.  Its  tion,  dramas,  of  which  the  best  is  the  *' Siege 
surface  is  highly  varied  and  picturesoue,  inter-  of  Rhodes,"  masques,  and  an  unfinished  epic 
sected  by  brandies  from  the  Alps.  Dauphin^  somewhat  ponderous  in  style,  entitled  *^Gon- 
became  one  of  the  provinces  of  IVance  in  dibert.'^-— Chables,  an  English  political  wri- 
1849,  when  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  assumed  ter,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  1656, 
the  title  of  dauphin.  The  people  proved  faith-  died  Nov.  14,  1714.  He  was  graduated  as 
fol  to  their  new  prince,  but  maintained  their  doctor  of  civil  law  at  Oxford,  and  was  a  mem- 
provincial  rights  and  privileges  with  unfailing  ber  of  parliament  in  1685,  1698,  and  1700. 
nnnness.  This  spirit  of  independence  broke  In  1685  he  was  appointed  inspector  of  plays, 
out  on  the  eve  of  the  revolution,  and  the  pro-  in  conjunction  with  the  master  of  the  revcus, 
vincial  estates  of  Dauphin^  were  the  first  to  and  m>m  1708  to  the  time  of  his  death  he 
urge  on  the  royal  government  the  necessity  of  officiated  as  inspector-ceneral  of  exports  and 
summoning  the  states-general  of  the  kingdom,  imports.  In  his  youth  he  composed  a  tragedy. 
The  province  now  forms  the  departments  of  the  called  ^^  Circe,"  in  which  he  himself  acted.  A 
Isdre  and  Hautes-Alpes,  and  part  of  the  Dr6me,  selection  of  his  political  and  commercial  works 
with  an  aggregate  population  of  1,000,000.  was  published  by  Sir  Charles  Whitworth  (Lon» 
Grenoble  was  its  capital.  don,  5  vols.  8vo.). 

DAVENANT,  Sia  Whxiam,  an  English  DAVENPORT,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Scott 
dramatist,  bom  at  Oxford  in  1605,  died  April  co.,  Iowa,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi, 
17,  1668.  Shakespeare  on  his  Journeys  fh>m  Just  below  the  upper  rwids,  opposite  Bock  Jal- 
Lcndon  to  Stratford  was  in  the  nabit  of  stop-  and,  Illinois,  and  55  m.  E.  firom  Iowa  City ;  pop. 
ping  at  the  tavern  kept  by  his  father  at  Ox-  in  1840,  600;  in  1850,  1,848;  in  1856, 11,500; 
ford;  and  there  is  a  scandalous  story  that  he  in  Marc^,  1858,  16,677.  Of  the  last  number  50 
was  the  natural  son  of  the  great  dramatist,  per  cent,  were  Americans,  20  per  cent  Ger- 
which  does  not  seem,  however,  to  rest  on  any  mans,  and  12  per  cent.  Insh.  In  the  town- 
good  authority.  But  this  much  is  certain,  ship  outside  of  the  oii^  there  were  beside  about 
&at  a  striking  resemblance  existed  between  1,500  inhabitants.  The  city  is  built  at  the  foot 
him  and  Shakespeare,  and  that  the  latter  took  of  a  bluff  risinff  gradually  from  the  river,  and 
considerable  notice  of  tiie  youth,  who,  at  the  enclosed  on  the  land  side  by  an  amphitheatre  of 
age  of  10  years,  penned  a  sonnet  *^  in  remem-  reg^ar  hills  half  a  mile  in  the  rear.  The  back 
brance  of  Master  William  Shakespeare."  Leav-  countnr  is  a  rich  farming  region.  The  city  pre- 
ing  college  without  completing  the  usual  aca-  sents  uie  aspect  of  a  pro^rous  commercial  and 
demic  course,  he  became  page  to  the  duchess  manu&ctunng  mart.  It  has  direct  communi- 
cf  Bichmond,  and  afterward  to  Lord  Brooke,  cation  with  Chicago  by  the  Chicago  and  Bock 
who,  himself  a  man  of  letten,  took  pleasure  in  Idand railroad,  which  tenninates  atBock IslancL 
encouraging  his  page's  poetic  talents.  About  and  with  Iowa  City  by  the  IMQssis^ppi  and 
1628  he  began  to  be  known  by  his  masques,  Missouri  railroad,  finished  as  fkr  as  the  state 
which  were  played  at  court  by  the  nobility  of  capital,  and  designed  to  extend  to  the  W.  bor- 
both  sexes.  In  1688,  on  the  death  of  Ben  der  of  the  state.  A  magnificent  railroad  bridge 
Jonson,  he  was  appointed  poet  laureate.  Bur-  across  the  JfissiBsippi  connects  the  2  cities  of 
ing  the  civil  wars  he  remained  faithftd  to  the  Davenport  and  Bock  Isbmd.  It  is  1,582  feet 
royal  cause,  for  which  the  king  knighted  him,  long,  has  5  arches,  and  rises  21  feet  above  hi(^- 
and  also  made  him  a  lieutenant-general  of  artil-  water  mark.  On  the  Iowa  side  there  is  a  draw 
lery.  He  was  once  arrested  as  a  royalist,  but  for  steamboats,  but  the  work  has  been  much 
effected  his  escape  to  France.  While  at  the  complained  o^  as  an  obstruetion  to  navigation, 
court  of  the  queen-mother  Henrietta  he  con-  particularly  by  citizens  of  St»  Louis,  and  a  legal 
odved  the  project  of  leading  a  colony  of  French  decision  has  lately  been  rendered  against  tiie 
artisans  to  Virginia.  The  ship,  however,  was  bridge.  It  was  commenced  in  1854  and  finish- 
captured  by  a  parliamentary  cruiser,  and  he  ed  in  1856.  Davenport  is  regularly  laid  out, 
was  carried  prisoner  to  England.  After  2  and  beside  the  coun^  buildings,  contains  manv 
years'  imprisonment  he  was  released,  on  the  impoaing  edifices.    It  is  the  seat  cf  Iowa  eol- 
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lege,  opened  in  1848,  and  now  ocoapying  a  for  Qainnipiac,  or  New  Haven,  to  found  a  new 

iiandsome  limestone  bnilding,  8  stories  high,  colony.    The  first  Sabbath  after  their  arriva], 

erected  on  an  eminence  in  1855  at  a  cost  of  April  15,  he  preached  under  an  oak.    He  was 

$22,000.    It  ha  a  library  of  1,800  yolnmes,  and  mmister  there  for  80  years,  and  aided  in  eetab- 

anmbers  about  100  students,  of  whom  ^  are  lishing  the  system  of  civil  polity,  which  b^an 

young  ladies.    The  other  educational  establish-  by  the  declaration  tiiat  *^  all  of  them  would  be 

ments  include  the  Mount  Ida  female  college,  a  ordered  by  the  rules  which  the  Scriptures  held 

•commercial  college,  7  public  schools,  with  an  forth  to  them."     On  June  4.  1649,  holding 

aggregi&te  average  attendance  of  088  pupils,  and  their  constituent  assembly  in  a  oam,  the  **'  free 

numerous  private  seminaries.    There  are  17  re-  planters ''  resolved  that  church  members  only 

ligious  societies,  vix. :  8  Presbyterian,  1  Gongre-  should  be  burgesses,  and  Davenport  was  chosen 

gational,  2  Episcopal,  2  Methodist,  1  Lutheran,  one  of  tJie  "•  seven  pillars  ".to  support  the  ordi- 

2  Baptists  8  Roman  Catholic,  1  Disciples^  1  Free  nance  of  civil  ffovemment.    He  exhorted  the 

Thinkers'  association,  and  1  German  congrega-  j^vemor  to  1u^g;e  Justiy,  and  the  '*  cause  t^at 

tion.  One  monthly,  4  weekly,  Itri-weeUy,  and  2  is  too  hard  for  you  to  bring  it  to  roe."    An- 

daUy  newspapers  are  published,  and  the  city  con-  nual  elections  were  ordained,  and  God's  word 

tains  1  book  publishing  house,  8  banking  houses,  established  as  the  only  rule  in  public  affairs. 

15  hotels,  5  flour  mills,  5  saw  and  planing  mills,  In  his  carefulness  in  regard  to  the  admission 

•8  breweries,  7  bric^  yards,  5  iron  works,  8  of  members  to  the  church,  he  held  in  reality 

marble  works,  9  manufactories  of  coaches  and  also  the  keys  of  all  political  power.    Such  was 

wagons,  1  of  locomotives  and  railroad  cars,  4  of  his  reputation  abroaa,  that  he  was  invited  with 

agricultural  implements,  4  of  soap  and  candles,  Hooker  and  Cotton,  by  the  assembly  of  divines 

and  1  of  piano  fortes,  1  tannery,  gas  works,  &c.  at  Westminster,  to  take  a  seat  among  them. 

The  statistics  of  the  chief  branches  of  trade  for  When  the  messengers  of  the  king,  who  had 

the  year  ending  Dec.  81, 1857,  show  an  aggre-  come  to  New  England  in  pursuit  or  Gofifo  and 

fBrteof  business  amounting  to  $14,485,812  24.  Whalley,  the  regicide  Judges  of  Charles  L,  ap- 
he  imports  amounted  to  58,099  tons^  and  the  proached  New  Haven,  he  hid  the  fugitives  in 
exports  to  84,157  tons,  most  of  which  were  nis  house,  and  preacned  to  his  congreg^on 
tnuisported  by  railroad.  The  receipts  of  lumber  from  Isaiah  zvi.  8  and  4:  "  H'.de  the  outcasts : 
were  22,218,216  feet,  about  f  of  which  came  by  bewray  not  him  that  wandereth.  Let  mine  out- 
river,  and  the  principal  receipts  by  railroad  casts  dwell  with  thee,  Moab:  be  thou  a  covert 
were  as  follows:  shingles,  8,870,000;  railroad  to  them  from  the  face  of  the  spoiler."  After  the 
iron,  1,598  tons ;  coal,18,095;  oats,  88,848  bush-  death  of  Wilson,  the  pastor  in  Boston,  in  1667,  he 
els ;  Indian  com,  75,884 ;  wheat,  188,297 ;  pork,  was  called  and  removed  thereto  succeed  him. 
862,285  lbs. ;  machinery,  188,486.    Exports  by       DAYEZAC.    Bee  Avbzao. 
river  and  railroad:  wheat,  94,008 bushels;  bar*       DAVID,  the  2d  king  of  Israel,  was  the 
ley,  20,667;  flour,  106,819  bbls.;  coal, 5,647 tons;  younsest  of  the  7  sons  of  Jesse  of  Bethlehem 
lumber,  16,048,112  feet;   shingles,  5,890,000.  in  Judah,  and  was  still  tending  the  flocks  of  his 
The  first  settiement  at  Davenport  was  made  in  father  when  he  was  chosen  by  the  prophet 
1886,  the  site  having  been  purchased  the  year  Samuel  as  the  ftture  king  of  his  nation.    He 
before  by  a  company  for  $2,000.    It  was  organ-  was  even  then  remarkable  for  beauty,  valor,  and 
ized  as  a  town  in  1889,  imd  as  a  city  in  1851.  skill  as  a  player  on  musical  instruments.    Hav' 
DAVENPORT,  Jomr,  1st  minister  of  New  ing  been  brought  to  the  court  of  Saul  to  soothe 
Haven,  Conn.,  bom  in  Coventry,  England,  in  the  melancholy  of  the  king  by  his  harp,  and 
1598,  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  March  15, 1 670.  He  distinguished  himself  by  challenging  and  slaying 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  became  an  eminent  the  Philistine  giant  Gk>liath,  he  won  the  friend- 
preacher  among  the  Puritans  in  London,  and  ship  of  Baulks  son  Jonathan,  and  the  love  of  his 
minister  of  St.  Stephen's  church.    About  1680  daughter  MichaL  as  well  as  the  admiration  of 
lie  was  engaged  in  the  project  of  purcfaasiDg  the  the  people ;  but  ne  at  the  same  time  drew  upon 
church  lands  in  England  in  the  hands  of  lay-  himself  the  Jealousy,  and  finally  the  fury  of  the 
men,  for  the  benefit  of  poor  congregations,  and  unhi^py  tdng,  who  repeatedly  attempted  to  kill 
•great  progress  was  already  made  in  the  ezecu-  him,  though  ne  gave  him  his  daughter  in  mar- 
tion  of  the  plan  when.it  was  interrupted  by  riage.    Saved  by  the  devotion  of  his  wife  and 
Bishop  Laud,  who  was  apprehensive  that  it  her  brother,  and  protected  by  the  favor  of  Sam- 
would  turn  to  the  profit  of  the  nonconformists.  neB  and  the  priests,  David  escaped  to  Pbilistia, 
fioon  becoming  one  himself,  Mr.  Davennort  was  and  afterward  collected  a  band  of  outlaws  and 
■obliged  to  resign  his.  pastoral  charge,  and  retired  malcontents  in  the  southern  part  of  Judah,  at 
to  HoUimd  in  1688.    There  he  became  engaged  whose  head  he  ba£9ed  every  attempt  of  Saul  to 
in  a  controversy,  taking  sides  against  the  gen-  capture  him,  and  even  twice  found  opportuni- 
eral  baptism  of  children,  as  was  then  practised,  ties  of  taking  revenge  on  his  pur8aer,but  on  each 
.and  in  about  2  years  returned  to  London.    See-  occasion  dismissed  him  without  iigury.    liv- 
•ing  a  letter  .from  Mr.  Cotton,  containing  a  fa-  ing  mostiy  on  booty  from  the  hostile  neighbors 
vorable  account  of  the  Massachusetts  colony,  he  of  the  Hebrews,  he  continue  a  roving  life  till 
went  to  Boston,  where  he  arrived  June  26, 1687.  the  death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  in  the  battie 
There  he  took  part  in  the  s^nod  held  soon  after,  of  Mount  Gilboa  ^1055  B.  C),  when  he  was  ae- 
and  on  Mcueoh.  80, 1688,  sailed  with  a  company  knowledged  as  kmg  by  his  native  tribe,  and 
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made  Hebron  his  residence,  while  Abner,  the  rests.    He  has  written  a  number  of  operas,  of 

general  of  Saul,  proclaimed  Ishbosheth,  the  son  which  the  Ferle  du  Brisil,  produced  in  1861, 

of  the  latter^  as  the  legal  successor  to  the  has  proved  the  most  successful,  and  has  recently 

throne.  The  nValry  of  the  2  houses  lasted  for  7  finisned  a  5  act  opera,  entitled  Lafin  du  mande, 

years,  and  ended,  after  the  assassination  of  Ab-  DAVID.  I.  Jacques  Louis,  a  Irenchpainter, 

ner  bj  Joab,  the  general  of  David,  with  that  of  bom  in  Paris,  Aug.  81, 1748,  died  in  Brussels, 

Isbbc^heth  by  2  obscure  persons.    David^  now  Dec.  29, 1825.    His  taste  for  painting  was  fos- 

Idng  of  the  whole  nation,  conquered  the  citadel  tered  by  his  uncle  Buron,  the  architect,  and 

of  Zion  from  the  Jebnsites,  made  Jerusaleui  his  farther  developed  in  the  studio  of  the  historical 

capital  and  the  seat  of  the  national  worship,  painter  Vien,  the  same  who  subsequently  pre- 

which  he  organized  vrith  the  aid  of  priests,  pro-  sided  over  tiie  French  academy  at  Rome.  David, 

phets,  poets,  and  musicians,  entered  into  friendly  having  succeeded  in  1775  in  obtaining  the  great 

relations  with  Phoenicia,  and  defeated  the  Phi-  prize  for  one  of  his  paintings,  followed  his  mas- 

listines,  the  Moabites,  the  Syrians,  theEdomites.  ter  to  Bome,  and  there  imbibed  that  love  for 

and  the  Ammonites,  thus  making  the  limits  oi  classical  art  which  afterward  caused  him  to  be 

his  country  to  extend  from  the  Euphrates  to  hailed  in  France  as  the  great  reformer  who  had 

the  Mediterranean,  and  from  Damascus  to  the  wrought  the  same  chuige  in  painting  which 

Arabian  gulf.   The  military  power  of  the  state  Gorneille  had  introduced  into  the  drama.    His 

attained  its  highest  nitch  during  his  reign,  and  *  first  important  work,  the  "  Plague  of  St  Boch,^' 

a  corresponding  development  of  prosperity,  cul-  was  executed  by  him  at  Rome  for  the  lazaretto 

tore,  and  literature  was  at  least  prepared.    But  of  Miffseilles.     This  was  followed,  after  his 

the  prophet  Nathan  prohibited  him  from  build-  return  to  Paris  in  1780,  by  "  Belisarius"  and 

ing  the  temple,  which  he  intended,  because  of  ^'  Andromache  lamenting  the  Death  of  Hec- 

the  blood  he  had  shed  in  war.    The  later  years  tor."    In  1784  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  there 

ofhis  life  were  embittered  by  the  consequences  finished  his  great  picture  of  the  "Horatii," 

of  polygamic  disorder  in  his  house,  and  the  which  was  greeted  with  enthusiasm  in  Italy  and 

passions  and  ambition  of  some  of  his  sons,  by  France.    In  1787  he  produced  the  "  Death  of 

revolts,  conspiracies,  and  a  dreadful  pestilence.  Socrates;"  in  1788,  the  "Loves  of  Paris  and 

His  son  Absalom,  having  taken  a  bloody  re-  Helen  ;'*  and  in  1789,  his  famous  "  Brutus,'* 

venge  on  his  half  brother  Amnon  for  the  rape  which  had  been  ordered  by  Louis  XVI.  as  a 

of  his  sister  Tamar,  and  lived  for  some  years  pendant  to  the  "HoraUi.''   In  1798  we  find  him 

in  exile,  was  reconciled  with  his  father,  but  m  the  convention  as  one  of  the  representatives 

afterward  conspired  against  him  and  bronght  -  of  the  city  of  Paris,  and  voting  for  the  death  of 

about  an  almost  general  insurrection,  which,  the  same  monarch  who  had  previously  been  his 

but  for  his  own  blunders  and  the  devotion  and  patron.    But  alUiough  actively  engaged  in  poli- 

oourage  of  a  part  of  the  army,  would  have  tics,  he  was  far  from  neglecting  his  art,  and 

proved  fatal  to  David.    Absalom  fell  by  the  beside  the  "Oath  of  the  Tennis  Court,"  and 

hands  of  Joab  ;  Sheba,  a  Be^jamite,  who  im-  the  "Enti^  of  Louis  XVI.  into  the  Assembly," 

mediately  after  him  raised  the  standard  of  re-  executed  in  1790  for  the  constituent  assembly, 

bellion,  was  subdued  by  Amasa,  the  successor  he  found  in  the  tragical  incidents  of  the  reign 

to  Joab  in  command  ;  a  conspiracy  of  Adoni-  of  terror  abundant  elements  for  the  exercise  of 

jah,  another  of  David's  sons,  was  baffled  by  his  genius,  as  evidenced  by  his  pictures  of  the  as- 

the  speedy  proclamation  of  Solomon,  son  of  sassination  ofLePelletier  and  of  Marat.  At  the 

Bath-sheba,  as  heir  and  king.  Shortly  afterward  same  time  he  became  the  great  oracle  on  all  pub- 

the  aged  monarch  died  (1015).    His  graceful  lie  occasions  in  reference  to  the  arrangement  of 

elegy  on  Saul  and  Jonathan  is  one  of  the  most  festivals  and  the  costumes  of  civil  and  militaxy 

admirable  of  his  poema^  but  it  is  principally  the  officers — a  task  peculiarly  congenial  to  him,  and 

"  Psalms  "  that  have  immortalized  his  name,  at  the  same  time  enhancing  his  popularity  with 

(See  Psalms.)  the  people  of  Paris,  who  dmighted  m  mimicking 

DAVID,  F^Licnor,  a  French  composer,  bom  at  the  manners  of  the  republicans  of  antiquity.  The 

Cadenet,  in  Vaucluse,  March  8, 1810.    His  ear-  same  Grecian  and  Roman  predilection  which  he 

liest  instruction  in  music  was  acquired  at  Aix,  brought  to  bear  upon  his  paintings  swayed  his 

where  he  sang  in  the  choir  of  we  cathedral,  mind  in  these  arrangements,  and  dso  appeared 

and  whence  at  the  age  of  20  he  went  to  Paris,  in  his  occasional  poutical  speeches.    Alter  the 

and  entered  the  conservatory.    Soon  after  he  downfall  of  his  favorite  hero  Robespierre,  he 

joined  the  St.  Simonians,  for  whom  he  com-  was  pnt  in  prison,  released  after  4  months, 

posed  the  music  of  the  (moruses  sung  at  their  through  the  intercession  of  his  pupils,  but  soon 

establishment  at  M^nilmontant,  and  with  some  after  rearrested  and  detained  until  the  ^I'omul- 

of  whom,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  sect,  he  gation  of  the  amnesty  of  Oct.  24, 1795.   While 

travelled  la  Egypt  and  the  East.    The  fruits  of  in  prison,  he  commenced  his  celebrated  picture 

his  travels  were  seen  in  the  DUert^  a  chord  of  the  ^  Sabines,^^  which  he  finished  in  1799. 

symphony,  published  in  1844,  several  years  af-  He  was  engaged  upon  a  picture  of  Leonidas 

ter  his  return  to  Paris.    On  this  piece,  which  at  Thermopyl®,  when  his  services  were  put  in 

aims  at  giving  impressions  of  the  physical  as-  requisition  by  Napoleon,  for  whom  he  executed 

pects  of  the  East,  and  which  abounds  in  melodic  a  series  of  works  during  the  consulate  and  em« 

acd  harmonic  beauties^  his  reputation  mainly  pire,  of  which  the  "  Ooronation^'  and  the  "Dis- 
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tribntion  of  Eagles  ^^  pleased  the  emperor  best ;  1837  he  was  eii^>lo7ed  upon  his  soulptiiree  of 
whUe  the  picture  in  which  Bonaparte  is  repre-  the  Pantheon,  now  the  church  of  8t.  Geneyi^ye, 
sented  upon  an  impetaons  horse,  on  Meant  St.  at  Paris,  which  constituted  the  great  work  of 
Bernard,  pointing  out  to  his  soldiers  the  patli  to  his  life.  His  other  productions  embrace  bass- 
glorj,  which  is  now  in  the  Berlin  museum,  was  reliefisfor  the  palace  of  Fontaineblean ; "  Christ,'' 
the  most  popular.  Expelled  from  France  soon  the  '^  Virgin,*^  and  "  St.  John,"  for  the  cathe- 
afiter  Napoleon's  downuU,  he  betook  himself  to  dral  of  Angers ;  "  St  Cecilia  singing  the  Praise 
Brussels,  but  not  without  having  before  his  do-  of  Ckd,"  for  the  church  of  St  Maurice  of  An- 
parture  from  Paris  given  ano^er  proof  of  his  gers ;  ^*  A  Shepherd  Beholding  Himself  in  the 
patriotism  by  refusing  to  execute  the  portrait  Water,"  for  the  museum  of  the  same  place;  the 
of  the  duke  of  Wellingikon.  In  his  exile  at  Brus-  ^  Battle  of  Fleurus,"  and  the  "  Battle  of  Heliopo- 
sels  he  produced  ^^  Cupid  and  Psydie,"  the  lis,"  for  the  triumphal  arch  at  Marseilles^beside 
'*  Farewell  of  Telemachus  and  Eud^is,"  the  a  great  number  of  Kindred  works  of  art  He  also 
^^  Wrath  of  AchiUes,"  and  *^  Mars  disarmed  by  executed  medals,  busts,  and  statues  of  celebrities 
Venus,"  which  were  exhibited  all  over  Belgium  of  all  conntries,  including  Washinf^n  and  La- 
for  charitable  puiposes;  while  a  copy  of  his  fayette,in  tbehouseof  representatiyesat  Wash* 
^*  Coronation  <n  Napoleon,"  also  executed  bv  ington;  Jefferson  and  Fenimore  Cooper,  in  New 
him  at  Brussels,  made  a  successful  tour  through  York;  Berzelius  in  Copenhagen;  Bentham  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  In  his  England ;  Lady  Sydney  Morgan  in  Ireland ; 
later  pictures  we  find  the  classical  rigidity  of  Gutenberg  at  Strasbourg ;  Comeille  at  Rouen ; 
his  previous  works  softened  to  some  extent  by  Bacine  at  La  Fert^MUon  ;  Cuvier  at  Mont- 
a  greater  infusion  of  sentiment  %  He  excelled  b^liard,  and  at  the  jardin  deaplanUt  in  Paris; 
also  in  portrait  painting,  his  heads  of  Marat  Talma,  Mile.  Mars,  and  Joseph  Ch6nier,  at  the 
and  Pins  VII.  constituting  his  most  remark-  thSdtre  Franfaii  in  Paris ;  Henry  H.  at  Bon- 
able  achievements  in  this  branch  of  art.  Giro-  logne ;  Francis  I.,  Louis  XVL,  Bernardin  de  St 
det,  Gros,  Gerard,  Drouais,  Ingres,  Isabey,  Pierre,  and  Casimir  Delavigne,  at  Havre ;  F6ne- 
David  d'Aiigers,  and  many  others  who  have  Ion  at  Cambray ;  Chateaubriand,  Lamartine, 
become  eminent  artists,  were  among  his  pupils,  Wfdter  Scott,  Canning,  Victor  Hugo,  B^ranger, 
and  became  the  disciples  of  the  new  school  Hahnemann,  Arago,  Lamennais,  Madame  de 
which  he  inaugurated.  His  body  was  buried  Sta^l,  Andr6  Ch6nier.  Rossini,  Paganini^  in 
at  St  Gndule,  in  Brussels,  and  his  heart  in  Paris;  Bdrne,  General  Foy,  St  Cyr,  Suchet, 
P^re  la  Chaise,  where  his  &mily  have  erected  Gobert,  and  many  other  monuments,  at  Pdre  la 
a  momunent  to  his  memory.  U.  I^bbs  Jeak,  Chaise.  The  mausoleum  of  Marco  Bozzaris  at 
a  FnAch  sculptor,  commonly  called  David  Missolonghi,  presented  by  him  as  a  token  of  his 
d'Akoebs,  after  the  town  of  Angers,  where  he  sympathy  with  the  Grecian  struggles  for  nation- 
was  born,  March  12, 1789,  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  4,  al  independence,  is  one  of  his  best  productions. 
1856.  He  was  not  a  relative  of  the  famous  His  last  work,  the  statue  of  Dr.  Bichat^  was 
painter  of  his  name,  although  he  was  lus  pupil  placed  in  the  great  court  of  the  mescal  school 
and  married  his  niece.  When  only  20  years  of  Paris  on  July  16,  1857.  In  politics  he  was 
old  he  obtained  a  medal  of  encouragement  an  ardent  republican.  He  was  a  representative 
from  the  academy  of  fine  arts,  and  in  1811  ofthe  people  of  his  native  department  of  Maine- 
his  bass-relief  of  Epaminondas,  which  is  in  the  et-Loire  in  the  constituent  assembly  of  1848,  in- 
museum  of  his  native  town,  gained  the  first  variably  voting  and  exerting  his  infiuence  and 
prize  for  sculpture,  and  along  with  it  a  pension  pen  in  favor  of  the  republican  party.  After  the 
to  finish  his  education  in  Italy,  his  struggles  e(W|>(f6to^of  Dec.  2, 1661,  his  name,  which  was 
with  poverty  having  previously  been  relieved  endeared  to  the  people  and  in  the  same  propor- 
by  an  annual  allowance  of  $50  from  his  towns-  tion  obnoxious  to  Louis  Napoleon,  appeared  in 
men  of  Angers,  and  by  his  celebrated  name-  one  of  the  earliest  lists  of  tne  proscribed.  He 
sake,  who  gave  him  gratuitous  instruction.  He  took  refuge  at  Brussels,  and  was  not  permit- 
passed  6  years  at  Borne ;  then  visited  London,  ted  to  return  to  France  until  after  nearly  8  years 
where,  although  in  indigence,  he  rejected  an  of  exile,  during  whidi  time  he  visited  Graeoe. 
advantageous  offer  to  execute  a  monument  David  excelled  more  by  his  immense  capacity 
commemorative  of  Waterloo;  and  on  his  re-  for  labor  than  by  originality  and  greatness  of 
turn  to  Paris  established  his  reputation  by  genius,  many  of  his  productions  aiming  rather 
his  statue  of  Condd,  which  is  at  Versailles^  at  dSfect  than  at  fidelity  to  nature.  The  uniyer- 
and  by  one  in  marble  of  King  Ben6  of  Aqjon,  aal  reg^  in  which  his  name  is  held  by  the  best 
for  the  town  of  Aix.  He  was  elected  a  member  minds  of  France  was  evident  at  his  funeral  at 
of  the  academy  of  fine  arts,  Aug.  5,  1826,  and  Pdre  la  Chaise  on  Jan.  8, 1856,  when  an  extraor* 
appointed  professor,  Dec.  6, 1826.  In  1828  he  dinary  crowd  of  eminent  men  attended,  headed 
went  to  Weimar,  where  he  modelled  a  bust  of  by  the  veteran  poet  B6ranger,  while  Cavugnao 
Goethe  in  marble,  and  presented  it  to  that  town ;  was  one  of  the  pall  bearers,  both  of  whom  have 
he  also  executed  it  in  bronze  for  the  city  of  since  followed  him  to  the  grave. 
Munich.  In  1834  he  revisited  Germany,  exe-  DAVIDSON.  I.  A  W.  central  co.  of  N.  C. ; 
cuting  at  the  hitter  city  a  bust  of  Schelling.  area,  680  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850. 15,820,  of  whom 
at  Dresden  one  of  Tieck,  and  at  Berlin  one  of  2,992  were  slaves.  The  Yadkin  river  washes 
Ranch  and  one  of  Humboldt.    From  1885  to  its  western  border,  and  several  smaller  streams 
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intersect  it  The  eor&oe  is  diveTsified  by  hOk  charaetera  of  almoet  angelic  lovelineas,  as  to 
and  TalleTa,  and  nearly  all  of  the  land  is  fertile,  make  it  imposBible  to  deny  them  the  pleasure 
Gold  has  been  fonnd  in  the  southern  part  of  the  which  they  enjoyed  and  conferred  by  their  com- 
coontv.  The  productions  in  1860  were  82,434  positions.  Margaret^s  poems  were  introduced 
bushels  of  wheat,  507,961  of  com,  174,086  of  to  the  world  under  the  auspices  of  Washington 
oats,  and  982^  bales  of  cotton.  Tliere  were  6  Irving,  and  the  works  of  boUi  sisters  were  pub- 
saw  mills,  4  tanneries,  and  41  churches.  Formed  lished  together  in  1850. 
from  Bowan  county  in  1822,  and  named  in  DAT^DDSON,  Wxllzah,  an  American  g^eral 
honor  of  Gen.  William  Davidson.  IL  A  N.  cen-  in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  bom  in  Limcaster 
tral  CO.  of  Tenn.,  divided  into  2  nearly  equal  co.,  Penn.,  in  1746,  fell  in  the  battle  of  Cowan's 
parts  by  the  Cumberland  river;  area,  750  sq.  ford,  N.  C,  Feb.  1, 1781.  His  parents  removed 
m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 88^881^  of  whom  14,175  were  to  Rowan  co.,  N.  0.,  when  he  was  4  years  old, 
davee.  The  surface  is  sbghtly uneven;  the  soil  and  he  was  educated  at  the  Queen's  museum, 
IS  good  and  weU  watered,  and  agriculture  is  in  afterward  styled  Liberty  Hall  academy,  at  Char- 
a  forward  state.  The  limestone  fbund  here  is  lotte.  He  took  up  arms  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
of  exoellent  quality.  In  1850  the  productions  revolution,  was  mtjor  of  one  of  the  first  regi- 
were  1,598,468  bushels  of  corn,  162,815  of  oats,  ments  raised  in  Carolina,  was  appointed  briga- 
108,861  of  sweet  pot^oes,  261,804  lbs.  of  butter,  dier  after  the  battle  of  Camden,  and  in  1781  was 
88,822ofwool9  and  1,277  bales  of  cotton.  There  despatched  by  Greene  to  prevent  Comwallis 
were  61  churches,  and  1,493  pupils  attending  from  passing  the  Catawba  at  Cowan's  ford, 
public  and  other  schools,  llie  Cumberland  With  his  deuh  in  the  battle  which  ensued,  and 
river  in  this  part  of  its  course  is  navigable  for  with  the  dispersion  of  his  troops,  began  the 
steamboats,  and  8  good  turupike  roads,  leading  pursuit  of  Ghreene  by  Comwallis. 
to  different  parts  of  the  state,  meet  in  this  DAVlifl,  a  W.  central  co.  of  N.  C. ;  area,  about 
county.  Nashville,  the  capital  of  the  state,  is  250  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  7,866,  of  whom  2,171 
the  seat  of  justice.  were  slaves.     It  has  a  rough,  hilly  surface. 

DAVIDSON  COLLEGE,  a  post  village  of  Yadkin  river  and  Hunting  creek  are  the  prin- 

Mecklenburg  co.,  N.  C.,  and  the  seat  of  I^vid-  cipal  streams.    In  1850  the  productions  were 

eon  college,  an  institution  founded  in  1840,  and  29,076  bushels  of  wheats  801,010  of  com,  and 

having  about  100  students,  and  a  library  of  79,029  of  oats.    The  county  was  organized  in 

6,000  or  6,000  volumes.  1886,  and  named  in  honor  of  Gen.  William  B. 

DAVIDSON,  LuoBBTXA  Maria,  an  American  Davie.  Capital,  Mocksville. 
poetess,  bom  at  Plattsburff,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  27, 1808,  DAVIE,  Wiluam  Riobardsov,  an  American 
died  Aug.  27,  1825.  She  wrote  verses  at  4  revolutionary  officer,  bom  in  England,  June  21, 
years  of  age,  having  taught  herself  in  secrecy  1756,  died  at  Camden,  S.  C,  Nov.  8, 1820.  He 
to  copy  the  letters  from  printed  books.  The  was  brought  to  North  Carolina  when  he  was  6 
earliest  of  her  productions  which  are  preserved  years  old,  and  was  graduated  at  Princeton,  N. 
were  written  wnen  elie  was  9  years  old.  When  J.,  in  1776.  He  returned  to  North  Carolina,  and 
she  was  16  she  was  placed,  through  the  care  of  began  to  study  the  law,  but  soon  entered^  the 
a  friend,  at  a  young  lady's  school  in  Troy,  where  revolutionarv  army,  and  obtained  a  captaincy 
her  application  soon  undermined  her  health,  in  Pulaski^s  legion.  At  the  time  of  Gates's  de- 
She  was  still  allowed  to  continue  her  studies^  feat  he  expended  the  last  shilling  of  an  estate 
even  when  weakened  by  medical  treatment,  bequeathed  him  by  his  uncle,  William  Richard- 
and  even  to  increase  her  labor  to  prepare  for  son,  in  equipping  the  company  which  he  com- 
a  public  examination,  the  result  of  which  was  a  manded.  He  rose  to  be  colonel  and  commissary, 
hectic  consumption  from  which  she  died.  Al-  served  throughout  the  war,  and  was  a  &vorite 
though  a  great  part  of  her  compositions  were  officer  under  Sumter  and  Greene.  At  the  peace 
destroyed,  278  pieces  remain,  some  of  which  he  returned  to  his  profession,  and  was  a  mein- 
were  publudied  in  1829,  with  a  memoir  by  Mr.  ber  of  the  convention  to  form  the  U.  S.  consti- 
8.  F.  B.  Morse,  afterward  republished  with  a  tution  in  1787,  and  advocated  its  acceptance  in 
life  by  Miss  Sedgwick.  The  volume  produced  the  convention  of  North  Carolina.  Through 
a  remarkable  sensation,  and  was  noticed  by  his  influence  the  university  of  North  Carolina 
Sonthey  in  the  '^Quarterly  Beview"  with  the  was  established.  He  was  elected  governor  of 
observation:  ^  In  our  own  language,  except  that  state  in  1799,  and  soon  after  appointed  by 
in  the  cases  of  Chatterton  and  Kirke  White,  President  Adams  envoy  to  France,  being  joined 
we  can  call  to  mind  no  instance  of  so  early,  so  with  Chief  Justice  Ellsworth  and  Mr.  Murray. 
ardent,  and  so  fatal  a  pursuit  of  intellectual  After  his  return  he  lived  in  South  Carolina, 
advancement."— Her  sister,  Maboabbt  Miixbb,  DAVIES,  Chablbs,  LL.D.,  an  American  ma- 
bom  March  26, 1828,  died  Nov.  26,  1887,  had  thematician,  bom  at  Wasliington,  Litchfield  co., 
the  same  sensibility  and  precocity,  and  becpm  to  Conn.,  Jan.  22, 1798.  While  yet  a  lad  he  emigra- 
write  at  6  years  of  age.  At  10  she  wrote  and  ted  with  his  father  to  St.  Lawrence  co.,  N.  T., 
acted  in  a  passi<»iate  drama  in  society  at  New  and  settled  on  the  shores  of  Black  lake,  then 
York ;  and  notwithstanding  the  warning  of  her  little  else  than  a  wildemess.  Here  he  pursued 
sister*s  fJEite,  her  intellectual  activity  seems  to  the  usual  occupations  of  a  farmer  till  he  was  sent 
have  been  tolerated  rather  than  restrained.  But  to  the  military  academy  at  West  Point,  which 
both  of  them  possessed  such  influence,  through  he  entered  as  a  cadet  in  1814.    From  that  in- 
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stitation  he  was  mdnAted  wif2i  the  rsok  of  lien-  Integ^  Oalcnliu ;"  '*  Desoriplire  Geometry ;" 

tenant  in  the  light  artillery.    After  a  brief  but  '*  Shades,  Shadows,  and  Perspective ;"  ^*  Lg^c 

active  service  with  his  regiment,  he  was  trans-  of  Matiiematics ;"  and  a  **  Mathematical  Dio- 

ferred  to  the  corps  of  engineers,  and  assigned  to  tionary." 

duty  at  the  academy  to  assist  as  teacher  in  a  DAYIES,  Sm  Johh,  an  English  poet,  bom  in 

conrse  of  instniction  through  which  he  had  bat  Tisbonr,  Wiltshire,  in  1570,  died  in  162ft.    He 

recently  passed  as  a  pnpiL    In  1816  he  relin-  stndied  at  Oxford  and  at  the  liOddle  Temple, 

Snished  the  line  of  army  promotion  for  that  of  from  which  he  was  expelled  for  his  nnmly  tem- 
iie  academy,  and  after  filling  in  snccession  the  '  per,  and  daring  his  exolasibn' wrote  most  of  his 
offices  of  assistant  professor  of  mathematios  and  poems.    In  the  reign  of  James  I.  he  was  attor- 
nataral  philosophy,  succeeded  to  the  charge  of  ney-general  and  speaker  of  the  commons  in 
the  mathematical  department,  and  was  commis-  Ireland ;  sat  in  the  English  parliament,  and  at 
sioned  professor  in  1828.    In  addition  to  the  the  time  of  bis  death  had  jost  been  made  lord 
arduous  duties  incident  to  his  new  position,  he  chief  justice.    His  principal  work  was  a  didao- 
nndertook  the  preparation  of  a  series  of  text  tic  poem  entitled  NoBce  Teipntmy  or  the  "  Soul 
books   upon  his  &vorite  study.    In  this  he  of  Man,  and  the  Immortality  thereof"  (London, 
soaght  to  give  to  his  pupils^  by  a  connected  1699),  which,  though  showing  no  passion  and 
coarse  of  mathematical  trainmg,  the  free  and  little  £uicy,  is  remarkable  for  its  condensation 
ready  use  of  their  mental  powers,  rather  than  a  of  thought  and  felicitous  precision  of  style, 
oellection  of  detached  propositions,  which,  how-  DAYIES,  Samuel,  D.D.,  an  American  divine, 
ever  valuable  as  elements  of  knowledge,  are  too  prendent  of  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  bom  in 
often  wanting  in  logical  connection  as  a  means  New  Oastle  co.,  Del.,  Nov.  8, 1724,  died  at 
of  education.    While  engaged  in  the  execution  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Feb.  4^  1761.    He  received  a 
of  this  project,  his  health  gave  way.    A  bron-  careful  religious  education  at  home,  studied  the 
chial  affection  suspended  fbr  a  while  his  labors,  olasdics,  sciences,  and  also  theology,  at    Mr. 
forced  him  to  resign  his  post  at  West  Point,  and  Blair's  school  at  Fogg^s  Manor,  and  was  Hcenaed 
in  1887  to  visit  Europe.    The  change  had,  as  to  preach  in  1746.    Ordained  in  the  next  year, 
was  supposed,  the  desired  effect,  and  soon  after  he  was  at  his  request  appointed  to  officiate  at 
his  return  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  ma-  different  places  of  worship  in  Hanover  co.,  Ya., 
thematics  in  Trinity  college,  Hartford,  Gonn.,  where,  the  Episcopal  church  being  then  the 
and  resumed  his  labors  as  teacher  and  author,  established  church  of  Yirginia,  dissenters  were 
But  the  disease  of  the  throat  again  threatened,  obnoxious  to  the  civil  authorities.    His  labors 
and  he  relinquished  this  position  for  that  of  were  highly  successful,  and  led  to  a  controversy 
paymaster  in  the  army,  and  treasurer  of  West  between  him  and  the  king^s  attorney-general  as 
Point  academy.    These  posts  he  resigned  in  to  whether  the  act  of  toleration  which  had  been 
1846,  and,  behoving  his  health  firmly  restored,  passed  in  England  for  the  relief  of  Protestant 
resumed  his  favorite  occupation  of  uie  lecture  dissenters  extended  idso  to  Yirginia.    The  nlti- 
room  and  the  desk  in  the  university  of  New  mate  decision  of  the  question  was  in  the  aflirm- 
York,  where  he  took  the  direction  of  the  de-  ative.    In  1758  Mr.  Davies  was  sent  with  GU* 
partments  of  mathematics  and  natural  phi-  bert  Tennent  to  England  to  solicit  funds  for  the 
losophy.    Shortly  afterward  he  retired  to  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  was  received  with  favor 
country  to  seek  in  rural  pursuits  the  health  and  as  a  preacher  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  was 
repose  essential  to  the  realization  of  his  educa-  successful  in  the  object  of  his  mission.    He  re- 
tional  plans,  and  at  his  residence  near  Fishkill  sumed  his  pastoral  labors  on  his  return,  amid 
Landine,  on  the  Hudson,  completed  his  series  the  excitement  of  the  French  and  Indian  war, 
of  text  books.     Not  long  after  he  resumed  his  and  after  the  defeat  of  Braddock  preached  a  ser* 
professional  duties,  first  in  the  normal  school  mon,  which  was  published,  in  a  note  to  which  oc- 
at  Albany,  and  afterward  in  Oolumbia  college,  curs  the  passage :  '^ . . . .  that  heroic  youth,  Col. 
of  which  latter  institution  he  now  directs  tiie  Washington,  whom  I  cannot  but  hope  Provi- 
mathematical  studies.    His  works,  which  are  dence  has  hitherto  preserved  in  so  signal  a  man- 
numerous,  are  characterized  by  great  perspi-  ner  for  some  important  service  to  his  country.*^ 
ouity  and  clear  logical  arrangement,  and,  con-  The  first  presbytery  in  Yirginia  was  establi^ed 
sidered  as  a  series,  present  a  natural  order  through  his  exertions  in  1766 ;  and  in  1768  he 
of  sequence  which  makes  them  a  valuable  con-  was  chosen  to  succeed  Jonathan  Edwards  as 
tribution  to  the  educational  resources  of  the  president  of  the  college  of  New  Jersey.    This 
country.    They  consist  of  a  ^*  Primary  Arith-  appointment  he  declined,  but  it  was  renewed 
metio   and  Table  Book ;"  '^  First  Lessons  in  the  next  year,  when  in  accordance  with  the 
Arithmetic ;"  "  Intellectual  Arithmetic  ;^'  '*  New  Judgment  of  the  synod  he  accepted  it.    A  col- 
School  Arithmetic,"  with  key;   *' University  lection  of  his  sermons  was  published  after  his 
Arithmetic,"  with  key;  "Grammar  of  Arith-  death,  in  8  vols.,  and  passed  through  several 
metio ;'^    "Elementary   Algebra,"  with   key;  editions  in  Great  Britain  and  in  America. 
"Elementary  Geometry  and  Trigonometry;"  DAYIESS,   the  name  of  8  couDties  in  the 
"Practical  Mathematics;"  "University  Alge-  United  States.    I.  A  N.  W.  cd.  of  Ky.,  border^ 
bra,"  with  key;  "Bourdon'sAlgebra,"  with  key;  ing  on  Ind.;  area,  about  400  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 
"  Legendre's  Geometry ;"  "  Elements  of  Survey-  1860,  12,861,  of  whom  2,889  were  slaves.    The 
ing ;"  "Analytical  Geometry ;"  "  Differential  and  Ohio  river  bounds  it  on  the  N.,  and  Green  river, 
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a  siTJgable  sbream,  touches  it  on  the  W,    The  him  to  flee  to  Venice.     That  repnhlio  was  then 
florfflce  is  level  and  the  soil  generally  good.  Goal  raising  troops  for  one  of  its  frequent  wars.   Da- 
has  been  found  in  huge  quantities.    The  pro-  Tila  offered  to  enlist  800  men,  which  he  did, 
dnctions  in  1860  were  789,860  bushels  of  corn,  and  with  them  joined  several  e:q>editions ;  con- 
81,953  of  wheat,  81,801  of  oats,  8,426,688  lbs.  tinning  to  rise  in  the  service,  until  he  held 
of  tobacco,  20,819  of  wool,  and  14,217  of  flax,  commands  successively  in  Friuli,  Qandia,  Dal- 
Tbe  countjr.was  organized  in  1815,  and  since  matia,  and  eJsewhere.  The  dedicatory  epistle  of 
1850  has  been  divided  to  form  McLean  county,  his  history  is  dated  from  Bresciai  where  he  was 
Kamed  in  honor  of  Col.  Joseph  H.  Daviess,  who  governor.    For  these  eervices  he  received  a 
M  at  the  battle  of  Tim>ecanoe.    Capital,  Owen-  pension,  as  well  as  restoration  to  his  hereditary 
boroD|^.   n.  A  S.  W.  CO.  of  Ind.,  area  428  sq.  rank  of  constable  of  Cyprus.   The  circumstances 
hl,  b^ween  the  £.  and  W.  forks  of  White  river,  of  his  death  were  curious.  Beins  appointed  gov- 
which  unite  at  its  S.  W.  angle ;  pop.  in  1850,  emor  of  Crema,  he  stopped  wiUi  his  family  and 
10,852.  The  greater  part  of  the  land  is  level  or  attendants  at  the  hamlet  of  S.  Michele,  near 
roIHng,  and  fertile.    There  are  large  beds  of  bi-  Verona,  to  demand  a  relay  of  horses.     This 
tominous  coal  in  the  county.    In  1850  the  pro-  was  rerused  bv  the  postmaster,  who,  on  being 
duotionB  were  648,685  bushels  of  com,  80.200  reproved  for  his  insulting  conduct,  shot  Davila 
ef  wheat,  59,944  of  oats,  and  8,d88  tons  of  nay.  dead  with  an  arquebuse.    His  companions  then 
There  were  17  churches^  and  1,124  pupUs  attend-  feU  upon  the  party,  killed  the  cnaplain,  and 
iDgpublic  schools.  Organized  in  1817.   Capital,  wounded  several  others.    Davila's  son,  Antonio, 
Washington.    III.- A  N.  W.  co.  of  Mo.,  inter-  killed  the  postmaster  pn  the  spot,  and  his  ac- 
Bected  by  Grand  river;  area,  676  sq.  m. ;  pop.  complices  were  all  hanged.    Lord  Bolingbroke 
in  1856, 7,970,  of  whom  401  were  slaves.    The  calls  Davila's  history  a  noble  writing,  in  many 
Burfiioe  is  moderately  uneven  and  most  of  the  respectsequal  to  thatof  livy.    It  was  first  pub- 
8(nl  fertile.    Cattle  and  swine  are  raised  in  con-  lished  by  Baglioni,  Uie  printer  (Venice,  1 680). 
siderable  numbers.    In  1850  the  county  pro-  The  best  editions  are  tnose  issued  from  the 
duoed  212,586  bushels  of  com,  19,168  of  wheat,  royal  press  (Paris,  folio,  1644),  and  by  Apostolo 
45,986  of  oats,  and  742  tons  of  hay.    It  con-  Zeno  in  2  vols,  folio  (Venice,  1788),  the  latter 
tamed  2  churches,  and  there  were  800  pupils  in  with  a  biography  of  Davila. 
the  public  schools.    Capital,  Gallatin.  DAVIS.  I.  A  S.  E.  co.  of  Iowa,  bordering  on 
DAVILA,  Enbioo  Cattakino,  an  Italian  his-  Mo.;   area,  about  480  sq.  m.;   pop.  in  1856, 
torian,  bom  near  Padua,  Oct.  80,  1576,  mur-  11,528.    Fox  river  flows  through  it,  and  it  is 
dered  near  Verona  in  July,  1681.     He  is  the  drained  by  the  sources  of  Wyaconda  and  Fa- 
antbor  of  the  celebrated  "  History  of  the  French  bins  rivers.    It  has  an  undulating  surface  and 
Gvil  Wars  during  the  Beigns  of  Frauds  11.,  a  rich  soil,  but  timber  is  scarce.    In  1856  the 
Charles  IX.,  Henry  III.,  and  Henry  IV."    This  productions  were  1,056,785  bushels  of  Indian 
work  is  peispiouous  and  tmstworthy,  and  has  com,  95,212  of  wheat,  278,226  of  oats,  28,286 
been  accepted  as  a  standard  authority  and  trans-  of  potatoes,  18,788  lbs.  of  butter,  and  8,215  tons 
kted  into  several  languages.    Protestant  wri«  of  hay.    The  county  was  named  in  honor  of 
ten  have  objected  to  the  favorable  view  taken  Garrett  Davis,  former  member  of  congress  from 
ia  this  work  of  Catharine  de'  Medici.     In  Kentucky.    Capital,  Bloomfield.    11.  A  N.  co. 
thifl  opinion  Catholics  either  do  not  agree,  or  of  Utah ;  area,  more  than  1,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
find  excuse  in.  the  circumstance  that  Queen  1850,  1,184.    It  lies  on  the.  £.  shore  of  Great 
Catharine  was  the  patron  of  his  family  and  Salt  Lake,  and  is  traversed  by  the  Wahsatch 
himself.    The  work  is  divided  into  15  books,  mountains.    Productions  in  1850, 17,675  bnsh- 
eontaining  a  record  of  the  events  from  the  els  of  wheat  and  16,088  lbs.  of  butter.    Capital, 
death  of  Henry  U,  in  1559,  till  the  peace  of  Farmington. 

Vervins,  1598.    Davila  was  the  youngest  son  DAVIS,  Akdbew  Jaoxbon,    an   American 

of  Antonio  Davila,  whose  ancestors,  for  100  clairvoyant,  bom  at  BloomingGrove,  Orange 

years,  had  been   constables  of  Cypras,  from  co.,  K.  Y.,  Aug.  11, 1826.     While  yet  very 

whi<^  position  the  elder  Davila  was  driven  ira-  young,  he  was  taken  into  the  employment  of  a 

porerisned,  when  the  island  was  taken  by  the  neighboring  farmer,  and  up  to  Lis  12th  year 

Turks.    Having  sought  refuge  at  the  court  of  spent  most  of  his  time  in  leading  cattle  to 

I^nanoe,  Catharine  de'  Medici,  as  well  as  her  hus-  and  from  the  pasture,  and  watching  them  in 

band  King  Henry  11.,  took  him  into  favor.    He  the  fields.    In  Sept.  1888,  he  removed,  with 

thereon  sent  for  his  young  son  Arrigo,  whom  his  father^s  family,  to  Poughkeepsie,  where,  up 

he  named  Enrico  Cattarino,  in  honor  of  the  king  to  the  year  1848,  he  was  employed  mostly  as  a 

aad  queen,  and  devoted  him  to  their  service,  shoemaker's  apprentice.    Early  in^  1848,  Mr. 

The  boy  commenced  life  as  the  king's  page;  at  William  Levingston  of  Poughkeepsie  succeed- 

18  entered  the  armv,  and  distinguished  him-  ed,  by  mesmeric  passes,  in  throwing  him  into  a 

self  at  the  sieges  of  l^nfieurs  and  Amiens.  Hav*  state  of  magnetic  somnambulism,  and  deyelop- 

ing  retired  from  the  French  service  and  return-  ing  in  him  surprising  phenomena  of  clairvoy- 

ed  to  Italy,  he  devoted  himself  to  study,  and  ance.    Owing  to  the  extreme  poverty  of  his 

became  a  member  of  the  society  of  the  Innomi-  parents,  he  had  been  left  in  a  state  of  almost 

natl.    A  duel  with  a  poet  who  lampooned  him,  entire  ignorance,  the  whole  term  of  his  school 

and  whom  he  run  through  the  body,  caused  tuition  not  exceeding  some  5  or  6  months ;  and 
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in  Mb  noniud  state  be  displayed  no  grMt  degree  nmed  with  sterlUng  asMveniicmfl  eonoerniiig 
of  natoral  talent  The  magnetic  paasea,  how-  things  in  heaven  and  earth  tliat  admit  of  no 
ever  (as  is  asserted  by  the  nnmerous  persons  direct  verification.  As  a  writer,  Mr.  Davis  baa 
who  were  intimate  with  him  at  this  time),  been  more  snooessfiil  than  as  a  public  lecturer, 
seemed  to  transform  him  into  a  totally  difSnrent  though  in  this  latter  capacity  he  has  had  some 
b^ng,  and  enabled  him  to  discourse  on  medicalf  influence;  and  to  his  general  instrumentality 
p9yohologioBl,andgeneralscientificsubjeotSyem*  that  modem  movement  known  as '*  spiritual- 
ploying  Uieir  technical  terms  and  phrases  with  ism'*  pardy  owes  ite  inauguration, 
the  &dlity  of  a  learned  professor.  Soon  after  DAVIS,  Chablbb  Henbt,  an  American 
this,  he  associated  himseli  with  Mr.  Levingston,  mathematician,  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  IC, 
his  magnetizer,  and  commenced  the  treatment  1807,  the  son  of  the  late  Hon.  Daniel  Davis^  for 
of  the  diseased,  giving  diagnoses  and  fvescrip-  many  years  U.  S.  solicito^general  for  Massa- 
tions  while  in  the  magnetic  trance.  In  this  he  cbusetts.  He  entered  the  U.  S.  navy  in  1828, 
wss  regarded  as  eminently  successful,  and  by  and  received  in  1864  the  commission  of  com- 
the  mental  phenomena  which  he  exhibitedwhile  mander,  which  he  now  holds.  From  1844  to 
in  this  state,  many  were  attracted  to  him  as  to  1849  he  was  an  assistant  in  the  U.  8.  coast  sur- 
an  oracle  of  superior  wisdom.  On  March  7,  vey,  under  the  superintendence  of  Prof.  A.  D. 
1844,  without  the  assistance  of  the  mesmeric  Bache.  In  the  years  184<^^49,  he  was  enmpdd 
passes,  he  fell,  into  a  singular  trance,  during  in  a  careful  survey  of  the  waters  about  1^- 
which,  while  mysteriously  hiding  himself  from  tucket,  in  the  course  of  which  he  discovered  tiie 
his  friends  for  16  hours,  he  held  converse,  as  he  *'  new  south  shoal,"  and  several  smaller  ehoals, 
asserts,  with  invisible  oeings,  and  received  in-  directly  in  the  track  of  shipe  sailing  between 
timations  and  instructions  concerning  the  pod-  New  York  and  Europe,  and  of  coasting  vessels 
tion  he  was  subsequently  to  occupy  as  a  teach-  from  Boston.  These  important  discoveries  were 
er  firom  the  interior  stote.  In  the  summer  of  thought  to  account  for  several  wrecks  and  acci- 
1845  he  left  his  first  magnetizer,  Mr.  Levingston,  dents  before  unezphuned,  and  they  called  forth 
and  associated  himself  with  Dr.  S.  S.  Lyon,  then  the  special  acknowledgments  of  insurance  com- 
of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  bnt  who  soon,  by  direction  panics  and  merchants.  When  Commander  Davis 
received  nom  him  while  in  the  trance,  removed  left  the  survey,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  charge 
with  him  to  New  York.  There,  in  Nov.  fol-  of  the  ^'  American  Ephemeris  and  Nautical  Al- 
lowing, he  induced  the  Rev. William  Fishbough  manac,^'  Prof.  Bache  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
(then  of  New  Haven)  to  join  him  as  an  amanu-  secretary  of  the  treasury,  lamenting  his  loss  and 
ensis,  and  commenced  the  dictation,  in  the  complimenting  him  in  very  high  terms  (**  Ooast 
clairvoyant  trance,  of  his  first  and  most  con-  Survey  Report,"  1849,  p.  72).  During  and  since 
siderable  work,  entitled  ^^The  Principles  of  his  connection  with  tne  coast  survey,  Ck>m- 
Nature,  her  Divine  Revelations,  and  a  Voice  mauder  Davis  has  been  appointed  on  several 
to  Mankind.'^  The  matter  composing  this  oo-  commissions  to  examine  tne  state  of  the  bar- 
tevo  of  nearly  800  pages  was  dictated  in  167  bora  of  Boston,  New  York,  Oharleston.  ^ 
essays.  These,  as  dedared  by  the  amanuen-  These  investigations  led  him  to  the  stuuy  of 
sis  and  numerous  witnesses,  were  written  word  the  laws  of  tidal  action.  See  his  important 
for  word  as  they  were  enunciated,  and  subse-  '^  Memoir  upon  the  Geological  Action  of  the 
quently  printed  in  strict  fidelity  to  the  ideas  Tidal  and  otner  Currents  of  ti^e  Ocean"  (^^  Me- 
and  technical  terms,  the  very  phraseology  being  moirs  of  the  American  Academy,"  new  series, 
preserved  as  fiir  as  possible,  though  much  gram-  vol.  iv.),  and  the  ^  Law  of  Deposit  of  the  Flood 
matical  revision  was  found  to  be  necessary.  Tide"  OlSmithsonian  Contributions,"  vol.  iiL, 
The  book  embraces  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  art  6).  The  "American  Nautical  Almanac"  owes 
ontological,  cosmical,  theolo^cal,  spirituai,  and  its  foundation  directly  to  Oommander  Davis's  pa- 
social,  which  are  presented  in  the  aspect  of  a  triotic  efibrts,  which  were  begun  and  sustained 
unitary  system,  the  pervading  animus  of  which  in  spite  of  a  very  general  scepticism  with  re- 
is  a  kind  of  attenuated  and  semi-spiritual  n^tu-  gard  to  its  success.  He  was  i^pointed  the  first 
ralism,  which  ignores  and  repudiates  any  spe-  superintendent  of  the  work  in  1849,  and  the 
dal  divinity  or  sacredness  attaching  to  the  organization  devised  for  it  by  him  at  the  veiy 
teachings  of  the  Bible.  After  the  completion  beginning  is  the  same,  in  every  important  par- 
of  this  book,  Mr.  Davis  ceased  to  submit  him-  ticdar,  as  that  under  which  it  still  continues  to 
self  to  magnetic  manipulations,  but  has  written  be  executed.  He  continued  at  the  head  of  this 
several  otber  works,  while  more  or  less  illnmi-  esteblishment  till  ^e  autumn  of  1856,  when  he 
nated,  as  he  claims,  by  the  influence  of  invisible  was  ordered  to  navsl  service  in  the  Pacific,  as 
spirits.  These  works  are  severally  entitled  commander  of  the  sloop  of  war  St  Mary^s,  and 
the  ^^  Great  Harmonia,"  4  vols. ;  the  "  Ap-  from  this  post  he  has  not  yet  (Jan.  1859)  re- 
proaching Crisis,"  the  "  Penetralia,"  the  "  Pres-  turned.  Commander  Davis  is  the  author  of  an 
rat  Age"  and  "Inner  Life,"  the ''Magic  Staff"  English  translation  of  Qauss's  Theoria  MotuB 
(his  autobiography) ;  beside  which  he  has  pub-  CorporumOalestium  (Boston,  1858),  and  of  some 
hshed  a  few  minor  productions.  The  philoso-  shorter  translations  and  articles  in  the  denart- 
phical  and  theological  portions  of  these  wotks  ments  of  mathematical  astronomy  and  geoaesy. 
are  regarded  by  Mr.  Davis's  friends  as  little  DAVIS,  Edwin  Hamilton,  an  American 
more  than  repetition  of  his  first  work,  inter-  physician  and  archttologist,  bom  in  Boss  coi^ 
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Ohio,  Jan.  23, 1811.  He  was  edneated  in  the  D AVIB,  JgpMffiSi  an  American  soldiar  and 
8doto  Talley,  ao  renowned  for  the  nmnber  and  statesman,  bom  June  8. 1808,  in  that  part  of 
magnitnde  of  its  andent  earthworks.  Besid-  Christian  oo.,  Ky.,  whidi  now  forms  Todd  co. 
ing  in  the  same  oonntj,  and  cognizant  of  the  Soon  after  his  birtii  his  father,  Samnel  Davis,  a 
labors  of  Atwater  and  other  pioneer  explorers  planter,  who  served  during  the  revolutionary 
in  this  department  of  science,  his  attention  was  war  in  the  mounted  force  of  Gteorgia,  removed 
directed  at  a  very  early  age  to  the  subject  of  with  his  family  to  Mississippi,  and  settled 
American  autiquities.  From  1829  to  1888,  near  WoodviUe,  Wilkinson  co.  Young  Davis 
while  a  student  of  Eenjon  colleee,  he  conduct-  received  an  academical  education,  and  was 
ed  a  series  of  explorations  in  the  mounds  of  sent  at  the  usual  age  to  Transylvania  college, 
that  vicinity,  an  account  of  which  was  given  in  Ey.,  which  he  left  in  1824  to  enter  the  U.  S. 
a  paper  read  before  the  philomathesian  society,  military  academy  at  West  Point,  where  he  was 
afterward  (by  request  of  the  professors)  en-  graduated  in  1828,  and  was  appointed  brevet 
larged,  and  delivered  as  a  Ktera^  performance  2d  lieutenant.  He  remained  in  the  army  7  years, 
at  tiie  commencement  of  1888.  fn  1888  he  had  and  served  as  an  infimtry  and  staff  officer  on 
several  interviews  with  the  late  Daniel  Web-  the  N.  W.  frontier  in  the  Black  Hawk  war  of 
ster,  then  making  a  tour  of  the  West  This  1881-'82,  with  such  distinction  that,  March  4, 
great  statesman,  who  was  deeply  interested  in  1888,  he  was  promoted  to  a  1st  lieutenancy  of 
western  antiquities,  was  pained  to  witness  their  dragoons,  in  which  capacity  he  was  employed  in 
rapid  disappearance,  and  suggested  the  forma-  1884  in  various  expeditions  against  the  Ooman- 
tion  of  a  society  to  purchase  and  preserve  some  ches^  Pawnees,  ana  otJier  hostile  Indian  tribes, 
of  the  most  remarkable  works  of  the  mound-  He  resigned  his  commission,  June  80,  1885, 
bnflders.  The  opinion  of  such  a  man  was  well  returned  to  MissiBsippi,  and  became  a  cotton 
calculated  to  stimulate  the  youthful  mind  of  .  planter,  living  ii)  retirement  till  1848,  when  he 
Dr.  Davis  to  continue  these  researches.  For  15  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  politics  on  the 
years  he  diligently  studied  the  subject,  and  the  democratic  side,  and  in  1844  was  chosen  one 
results  of  his  researches  are  embodi^  in  the  of  the  presidential  electors  of  Mississippi  to  vote 
*^  Monuments  of  the  Ifississippi  Valley,"  which  for  PoUc  and  Dallas.  In  Nov.  1846,  he  was  elect- 
forms  vol.  i.  of  the  *'  Smithsonian  Contributions  ed  a  representative  in  congress,  and  took  his 
to  Knowledge."  Dr.  Davis  received  his  medi-  seat  in  December  of  that  year.  He  bore  a  con- 
cal  d^ni-ee  at  Oincinnati  in  1887,  after  which  he  spicnous  part  in  the  discussions  of  tJie  session 
settlea  and  practised  his  profession  in  OhiUi-  on  the  tariff,  on  t^e  Oregon  question,  on  milita- 
oothe  until  1850,  when,  on  the  establishment  of  ry  affairs,  and  particularly  on  the  preparations 
the  New  York  medical  college,  he  was  called  to  for  war  against  Mexico  and  on  the  organization 
fin  the  chair  of  materia  me^ca  and  therapeu-  of  volunteer  militia  when  called  into  the  service 
tics,  which  he  still  holds.  He  has  been  an  oo-  of  the  United  States.  While  in  congress,  in  July, 
casional  contributor  to  some  of  the  scientific  1846,  the  1st  resiment  of  Mississippi  volun- 
and  medical  Journals,  beside  being  for  a  time  teers,  then  enrolled  for  service  in  Mexico,  elected 
one  of  the  conductors  of  the  '*  American  Medi-  him  their  colonel  He  promptly  left  his  seat  in 
cal  Monthly.**  Dnrinff  the  spring  of  1854  he  the  house,  and  overtaking  his  regiment  at  New 
delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  archaology  Orleans  on  its  way  to  the  seat  of  war,  led  it  to 
before  the  Lowell  institute  in  Boston.  reinforce  the  army  of  Gen.  Taylor  on  the  Rio 
DAYIS,  Hknbt,  an  American  divine  and  Grande.  He  was  actively  engaged  in  the  attack 
schdar,  bom  at  East  Hampton,  N.  T.,  Sept  15,  and  storming  of  Monterey,  Bept  1846 ;  was  one 
1770,  died  at  Olinton,  March  7, 1852.  He  was  of  the  commissioners  for  arranging  the  terms  of 
graduated  at  Tale  college  in  1796,  then  became  the  capitulation  of  that  city ;  and  highly  distin- 
tutor  successively  at  Williams  and  at  Tale  col-  guished  himself  in  the  battle  of  Buena  Yista. 
leges,  and  in  1806  professor  of  Greek  at  Union  Feb.  28.  1847,  where  his  regiment,  attacked 
college.  In  1809  he  was  chosen  to  the  pred-  by  an  immensely  superior  force,  maintained 
dency  of  Middlebury  college,  Vt,  and  in  1817  their  ground  for  along  time  unsapported,  while 
accepted  that  of  Hamilton  college,  N.  T.,  having  Ool.  fiavis  himself,  though  severely  wounded, 
in  the  year  preceding  declined  the  same  situation  remained  in  the  saddle  until  the  close  of  ^  the 
at  Yale  college,  offered  him  on  the  death  of  action,  and  was  complimented  for  his  coolness 
President  Dwi^t  He  continued  at  the  head  and  gallantry  by  the  commander-in-chief  in  his 
of  Hamilton  college  until  1888,  and  was  mean-  deroatoh  of  March  6. 1847.  At  the  expiration 
while  active  in  the  establishment  of  the  theo-  of  the  term  of  its  enlistment,  in  July,  1847,  the 
logical  seminary  at  Auburn,  and  the  American  Mississippi  reig^ent  was  ordered  home;  and 
board  of  commisrioners  for  foreign  missions.  He  Col.  Davis  while  on  his  return  received  at  New 
possessed  condderable  merit  as  an  orator,  and  Orleans  a  commission  from  President  Polk  aa 
was  the  author  of  various  occasional  sermons,  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  which  he  de- 
In  1829  and  1880  no  students  were  graduated  at  clined  accepting  on  the  ground  that  the  consti- 
the  college  because  of  a  long  and  bitter  dispute  tution  reserves  to  the  states  respectively  the  ap- 
between  the  president  and  trustees  upon  a  case  pointment  of  the  officers  of  the  militia,  and  that 
of  discipline.  After  his  resignation  in  1888  he  consequently  their  appointment  by  the  federal 
published  a  *' Narrative  of  the  Embarrassments  executive  is  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  the 
and  Decline  of  Hamilton  College."  states.    In  Aug.  1847,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
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goTernor  of  Ifiesissippi  IT.  8.  senator  to  fill  a  use  for  taking  the  ton's  altitude  at  sea  t&l  it 

Tacanoy,  and  at  the  ensning  session  of  the  state  was  superseded  hj  Hadley's  sextant,  and  pnb- 

legislatiu^  Jan.  11,   1848,  was  unanimonslj  lished  accounts  of  two  of  his  voyages,  and  cmi- 

^ected  to  the  same  office  for  the  residue  of  the  ous  works  entitled  the  *^  World's  Hydrographi- 

term,  which  expired  March  4,  1861.    In  1860  cal  Description"  (1696),   and  the  "Seaman's 

he  was  reelected  for  the  ensuing  fhll  term.  Secrets"  (1696). 

In  the  senate  he  was  chosen  chamnan  of  the       DAVIS,  John,  LL.D^  an  American  lurist, 
committee  on  military  afiairs,  and  took  a  prom-  bom  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  Jan.  26, 1761,  died  in 
inent  part  in  the  debates  on  the  slavery  ques-  Boston,  Jan.  14,  1847.    He  was  graduated  at 
tion,  in  defence  of  the  institutions  and  policy  Harvard  college  in  }781  with  reputation,  espe- 
of  the  slave  states,  and  was  a  zealous  advo-  cially  as  a  poet  and  mathematician ;  engaged  for 
cate  of  the  doctrine  of  state  rights.    In  Sept.  a  time  as  teacher  in  the  fiunily  of  Gkn.  Joseph 
1861,  he  was  nominated  can^date  for  governor  Otis  of  Barnstable,  a  brother  of  the  revolution- 
of  Missisnppi  by  the  democratic  partv,  in  oppo-  ary  orator;  completed  his  legal  studies  in  Bos- 
ution  to  Heniy  S.  Foote.  the  candidate  of  the  ton,  and  be^^  the  practice  of  law  in  Plymouth 
union  party.    He  resigned  his  seat  in  the  senate  in  1786.    His  first  public  office  was  as  delegate 
on  accepting  the  nomination,  and  was  beaten  in  to  the  state  convenupn  on  the  question  of  adopt- 
the  election  bv  a  nugority  of  999  votes ;  a  marked  ing  the  federal  consntution.  He  was  the  young- 
indication  of  his  personal  popularity  in  his  own  est  of  the  members  of  that  convention,  and 
state,  for  at  the  '^  convention  election"  2  months  lived  to  be  the  last  survivor.    For  several  years 
before,  the  union  party  had  a  migoritv  of  7,600.  he  was  representative  in  the  state  legislature. 
After  his  defeat  Ool.  Davis  remained  in  retire-  was  elected  senator  from  Plymouth  county  in 
ment  until  the  presidential  contest  of  1862,  when  1796,  and  in  that  year  was  appointed  by  TV'ash- 
he  took  the  stump  in  behalf  o^  Gen.  Pierce  in  ^ington  comptroller  of  the  treasury  of  the  United 
Mississippi,  Tennessee,  and  Louisiana,  where  he  States.    Resigning  this  office  after  one  year,  he 
rendered  essential   service  to  the  democratic  soon  received  the  appointment  of  United  States 
party.    In  1868  he  was  appointed  by  President  attorney  for  the  district  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Pierce  secretary  of  war,  wnich  post  he  held  till  removed  to  Boston.    In  1801  PrAident  Adams 
the  accession  of  Prendent  Buchanan  in  1867.  appointed  him  judge  of  the  district  court,  and 
His  administration  of  the  war  department  was  he  fulfilled  the  duties  of  this  office  for  more  than 
marked  by  ability  and  energy,  and  was  highly  40  years.  Judge  Biorj  thus  bears  wi^ess  to  his 
popular  with  the  army.    He  proposed  oc  carried  judicial  ability  in  dedicating  to  him  one  of  his 
into  effect,  among  other  measures,  the  revision  of  works:  *' Your  Judgments  Imve  stood  the  test 
the  army  regulations ;  the  introduction  of  camels  of  time,  and  are  d^ined  to  be  laid  up  among 
into  America ;  the  introduction  of  the  light  in-  the  reip(mia  prvdentium  fbr  professional  in- 
fantry or  rifle  system  of  tactics ;  the  manufao-  struotion  in  fhture  ages."    Throughout  his  offi' 
ture  of  rifled  muskets  and  pistols  and  the  use  of  oial  career,  from  which  he  retir^  in  1841,  he 
the  Mini6  ball ;  the  addition  of  4  regiments  to  continued  his  studies  in  the  classics,  sciences,  and 
the  army ;  the  augmentation  of  the  seacoast  and  poetry ;  and  his  character  is  revealed  in  his  fovor- 
frontier  defences  of  the  country ;  and  the  system  ite  quotation  from  Malebranche :  '^  Truth  loves 
of  explorations  in  the  western  part  of  the  con-  gentleness  and  peace.''    E^ecially  interested  in 
tinent  for  geographical  purposes,  and  for  the  de-  the  history  and  antiquities  of  New  England,  he 
termination  of  the  best  route  for  a  railroad  to  was  a  member  of  the  historical  society  of  Mas- 
the  Pacific  ocean.    Having  been  previously  re-  sachusetts  from  the  year  of  its  organization 
elected,  on  his  retirement  from  the  war  depart-  0791),  and  its  president  fh>m  1818  to  1843. 
ment  Col.  Davis  reentered  the  senate  for  the  Among   his   pubHcations  are  a  ^^  Eulogy  on 
term  ending  March  4, 1863.    In  the  sessions  of  G^rge  Washington;''  an  "Attempt to  Eznlain 
the  36th  congress  he  has  been  conspicuous  in  the  Inscription  on  Dighton  Bock,'' in  whicn  he 
the  discussions  on  the  French  spoliation  bill,  ingeniouslysupposes  the  figures  dengned  to  oom- 
which  he  opposed,  and  on  the  Pacific  railroad  memorate  exploits  of  Inman  hunting ;  and  an 
for  the  southern  route,  of  which  he  is  a  zealous  edition  of  "  Morton's  New  England  Memorial," 
and  most  influential  advocate.  to  which  he  added  copious  marginal  notes,  and 
DAVIS,  John,  an  English  navi^tor,  bom  at  an  appendix  replete  with  curious  information. 
Sandridge,  in  Devonshire,  died  m  1606.    He       DAVIS,  Johk,  an  American  statesman,  bom 
was  early  inured  to  a  sea-faring  life,  and  dis-  at  Norihborough,  Mass.,  Jan.  18, 1787,  died  at 
tiuffuished  himself  by  8  voyages  between  1686  Worcester,  April  19, 1864.  His  fiither  wasaNew 
and  1687  for  the  discovery  of  the  north-west  England  farmer,  in  moderate  circumstances.  His 
passage.     He  discovered  in   1686  the  strait  early  days  were  spent  on  his  fatiier's  farm.    He 
which  bears  his  name,  and  in  the  following  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  181d,  and  was 
year  navigated  along  the  coast  of  Greenland  as  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Worcester  co.  in  1816.  In 
far  northward  as  lat.  72"*.    In  1691  he  went  as  March,  1822,  he  married  Eliza,  the  eldest  daughter 
second  in  command  with  Cavendish  in  his  un-  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bancroft  of  Worcester.   In  1824, 
fortunate  voyage  to  the  South  sea.    He  after-  on  no  other  nomination  than  the  newspaper  sug- 
ward  made  6  voyages  to  the  East  Indies,  and  gestion  of  an  unknown  friend,  he  was  elected  a 
was  killed  in  the  strait  of  Malacca  by  Japanese  member  of  congress,  and  continued  to  hold  that 
pirates.    He  invented  a  quadrant  which  was  in  ofl^oe  by  successive  reflections  until  Jan.  1834, 
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been  elected  goyernor  of  Maseap  l^^ture  after  a  protracted  struggle  supplant- 
chiuetts,  he  resigned  bis  seat.  In  Marob,  1835,  ed  bim  by  a  democrat.  Daring  bis  absence 
having  been  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  be  re-  from  the  senate,  the  protective  taiiif  of  1842 
ngned  the  office  of  governor,  but  reassumed  it  bad  gone  into  operation,  and  upon  bis  return  be 
in  1841,  and  continued  to  discharge  its  duties  found  a  democratic  administration  about  to  sub- 
till  Jan.  1843.  In  March,  1845,  he  was  again  stitute  for  it  the  revenue  scale  of  1846.  In  the 
elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  and  remained  there  discussion  of  this  measure  be  resumed  in  tbe 
until  March,  1858,  whenbe  declined  a  reelection,  senate  the  place  in  the  protectionist  ranks  which 
and  retired  to  private  life.  In  the  early  part  of  he  bad  formerly  held  in  tbe  bouse.  Mr.  Davis 
his  profiossional  career  Mr.  Davis  was  identified  opposed  tbe  Mexican  war  from  tbe  beginning, 
with  the  federal  party ;  but,  beyond  writing  oc-  He  was  one  of  the  two  senators  who  voted  that 
oasionally  for  the  local  journals,  had  littie  to  do  the  war  did  not  exist  by  the  act  of  the  republic 
with  politics.  His  practice  was  extensive.  His  of  Mexico.  He  supported  tbe  treaty  of  Guada- 
reputation  as  a  man  of  sound  learning,  of  prac*  lupe  Hidalgo  in  opposition  to  his  colleague  and 
tical  sagacity,  and  of  sterling  integrity,  made  bim  other  whig  senators.  In  tbe  great  controversy 
essential  to  one  or  the  other  litigant  in .  every  im-  which  foUo wed,  as  to  tbe  disposition  to  be  made 
portant  cause  in  bis  county.  This  left  him  littie  of  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  be  was  de- 
leisure  for  public  affisdrs.  His  first  entrance  on  cided  and  earnest  in  favor  of  excluding  slavery 
public  life  was  on  the  floor  of  congress.  Oominff  from  them.  He  supported  what  is  known  as  tbe 
fh>maquarter  of  tbe  country  already  interested  Wilmot  proviso  during  the  administration  of 
in  manufacturer  and  fh>m  a  district  noted  for  tbe  Mr.  Polk,  and  he  was  one  of  tbe  most  decided 
mechanical  skill  and  industry  of  its  population,  opponents  of  what  were  known  as  the  compro- 
he  naturally  becanle  an  advocate  for  protection  mise  acts  duiing  tbe  administration  of  Gen. 
to  American  industry.  The  tariff  of  1824  bad  Taylor  and  Mr.  Fillmore.  He  bad  no  fear  of  a 
not  given  satisfaction  to  the  manufacturing  in-  dissolution  of  tiie  union.  He  retired  from  pub- 
terests,  and  the  people  from  all  parts  of  the  lie  hfe  iust  as  tbe  passage  of  the  compromise 
northern  and  middle  states  were  petitioning  con-  acts  bad  completed  the  dissolution  of  the  whig 
gress  to  interpose  legislative  aid  to  protect  the  party,  with  which  be  bad  acted  during  bis  whole 
wool  growers  and  manufacturers.  Jfr.  Davis  career.  For  a  brief  period,  surrounded  by 
was  a  protectionist  in  advance  of  public  opinion  friends  wbonKhe  loved  and  respected,  bis  favor- 
in  Kew  England.  He  thought  that  government  ite  agricultural  pursuits  afforded  occupation  for 
should  so  lay  the  import  duties  whidi  were  ne*  his  leisure  hours.  But  his  constitution  was  un- 
eessaryfbr  revenue,  tiiat  the  industry  of  the  dermined,  and  a  short  but  painful  illness  soon, 
country  should  be  expanded,  and  its  labor  mode  terminated  bis  life. 

more  productive  and  more  profitable.  He  advo-  DAVIS,  John  A.  G..  professor  of  law  in  tbe 
cttted  these  views  on  tbe  floor  of  congress  with  university  of  Virginia,  oom  in  that  state  in  1801, 
zeal  and  power.  The  speeches  delivered  by  him  died  Nov.  14. 1840.  He  was  educated  at  William 
in  the  sessions  of  1828, 1830,  and  1882,  in  reply  and  Mary  college,  and  commenced  tbe  practice 
to  Mr.  McDuffie,  Mr.  Cainbreleng,  and  others,  of  law  in  tbe  county  of  Albemarle.  He  was  also 
were  regarded  by  the  protectionists  as  the  best  for  a  time  editor  of  a  journal  published  at  Char- 
statements  and  defences  of  their  theories.  Dur-  lottesville.  In  1880  be  was  appointed  to  the 
iug  his  first  term  in  tbe  senate,  that  body  was  law  professorship  in  the  university,  and  perform- 
mainly  occupied  with  the  controversy  with  Gen.  ed  its  duties  with  great  promise  and  success* 
Jackson^s  administration,  of  which  he  was  a  con-  He  was  for  some  time  chairman  of  tbe  faculty, 
sistent  opponent  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  Hearing  one  night  the  report  of  a  pistol  before 
tbe  opposition  to  the  expun^^ng  resolutions,  bis  door,  he  went  out  to  ascertain  the  cause,  and 
and,  it  is  understood,  drafted  a  part,  if  not  tbe  found  there  a  student  masked,  who  slowly  re- 
whole,  of  tbe  famous  protest  against  them.  He  treated  before  him,  and  deliberately  discharged 
also  acted  with  tbe  whig  party  in  opposing  the  a  pistol  at  him.  He  died  in  consequence.  He 
administration  of  Mr.  VanBuren,  and  contribut-  published  a  volume  on  criminal  law  for  tbe  use 
ed,  in  a  short  speech  against  the  sub-treasury  in  of  justices  of  the  peace,  tbe  copyright  of  which 
1840,  tbe  most  efficient  electioneering  pamphlet  was  purchased  by  tbe  legislature  from  his  fam- 
for  the  canvass  of  that  year.    It  was  computed  ily  for  $12,000. 

tiiat  more  than  one  million  copies  of  this  speech  DAVIS,  Matthew  L..  an  American  writer, 

were  circulated  among  ^e  voters.    Before  this  bom  in  1766,  died  at  Manbattanville,  N.  T.,  June 

time,  tbe  long  public  service  and  incorruptible  21, 1850.    He  was  originally  a  printer  by  trade, 

integrity  of  Mr.  Davis  bad  gained  for  him  the  and  acquired  in  tbe  course  of  that  business  a  des- 

popular  appdlation  of  '^  Honest  John  Davis,"  ultory  education  and  considerable  skill  as  a  wri- 

a  titie  whi<m  clung  to  him  through  life.  During  ter.    He  early  attached  himself  in  politics  to  the 

bis  second  term  as  governor,  tbe  so-called  Dorr  fortunes  of  Aaron  Buir,  and  was  an  advocate  of 

rebellion  took  place  in  Rhode  Island.    He  was  his  elevation  to  tbe  presidency,  at  tbe  time  when 

urged  by  each  nde  to  render  it  aid,  but  refused  the  balance  bungso  long  undecided  between  bim 

to  abandon  the  neutrality  which  he  said  Massa-  and  Jefferson.    For  many  years  he  was  the  cor- 

cbusetts  ought  to  observe.    For  this,  and  for  an  respondent  at  Wasbinston  of  tbe  "New  York 

imprudent  act  of  oqe  of  his  military  staff,  be  Courier  and  Enquirer,"  under  tbe  signature  of 

fkikd  of  a  reflection  by  the  people,  and  the  "TbeSpy  in  Washington."    For  the  "London 
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Times  ^'  also  he  wrote  under  the  name  of  the  terloo,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  all  the 
"  Genevese  Traveller/'  Daring  man  j  years  be-  troops  in  and  aronnd  the  capital,  and  was  ready 
fore  the  death  of  Aaron  Burr  Mr.  Davis  was  ap-  for  tne  contest  when  he  received  positive  orders 
parently  his  only  attached  Mend,  and  the  most  from  the  provisional  government  to  negotiate 
important  of  his  writings  is  his  "  Memoirs  of  the  with  the  allies.  In  oonseqneDce  of  this  order, 
Life  of  Aaron  Burr."  Bnrr's  diary  was  also  he  signed^uly  8, 1816,  at  St  Oloud,  the  capita- 
edited  by  him.  lation  of  raris.    A  few  days  later  he  consented 

DAVlS'S  STRAIT,  an  arm  of  the  North  At-  to  a  mere  acknowledgment  of  tbe  new  govem- 

lantic  ocean,  communicating  with  Baffin's  bay,  ment,  and  retired  from  active  life.    On  the  trial 

and  separating  Greenland  on  the  east  from  of  Marshal  Ney,  he  boldly  declared  that  he 

Oamberland  island  on  the  west    It  stretches  would  not  have  signed  the  capitulation  of  Paris 

north  from  Gape  Farewell,  about  lat  60°  N.,  to  if  it  had  not  in  his  opinion,  guaranteed  the 

Disco  island,  near  lat.  70®  N.    Its  narrowest  safety  of  all  tlie  military  men  then  in  that  city, 

part,  where  it  is  cut  by  the  arctic  cirde,  is  220  The  firmness  of  his  conduct  was  not  palatable 

miles  wide ;  its  greatest  breadth  is  about  600  to  the  Bourbons;  he  was  not  fully  reinstated  ia 

miles.    Its  coasts  are  high,  rocky,  broken  by  his  position  until  1818. — ^His  only  son,  bom  in 

numerous  bays  and  inlets,  the  largest  of  which  1818,  was  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  peersi^ 

are  Northumberland  inlet  and  Hudson^s  strait,  and  for  some  time  connected  with  the  army,  but 

almost  barren,  and  peopled  by  tribes  of  I^ui-  becaihe  afterward  insane,  and  died  Aug.  18, 1853. 
maux.   Notwithstanding  its  dangerous  currents       DAVT,  Sib  Humphbt,  an  English  chemisL 

and  vast  icebergs,  it  is  a  favorite  resort  for  born  at  Penzance,  Cornwall,  Dec.  17, 1778,  died 

whalers,  the  whale  being  found  here  in  greater  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  May  29, 1829.    He  was 

number  than  in  any  other  polar  waters.  the  eldest  son  of  Robert  and  Grace  Davy ;  he  was 

DAVrrS,  the  projecting  arms  of  wood  or  a  healthy,  active,  and  forward  child,  foad  of 

iron  upon  which  boats  are  hoisted  and  hung  sports  and  stories,  of  retentive  memory,  and  of 

over  the  sides  or  stem  of  ships.    They  are  rig-  a  remarkably  affectionate  disposition.   He  made 

ged  with  leaves  or  blocks  for  that  purpose.  rapid  progress  at  his  first  school ;  at  the  gram- 

DAVOUST  (or  more  correctly  Davout),  mar  school,  kept  by  an  incompetent  teacher,  he 
Louis  Nioolas,  a  French  genend,  born  at  An-  followed  no  particular  course  of  study,  but  stud- 
nouz,  inBargundy,  May  10, 1770,  died  in  Paris,  led  what  ana  when  he  pleased;  and  during  his 
June  1,  1823.  A  schoMmate  of  Bonaparte  at  stay  there  gave  no  indication  of  the  great  pow- 
the  military  school  of  Brienne,  he  was,  when  ers  he  exhibited  in  after  life ;  he  acquired,  how- 
*  only  15,  appointed  2d  lieutenant  in  a  cavalry  ever,  a  good  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and 
regiment  In  1791  he  served  as  m%)or  in  the  appears  always  to  have  stood  at  the  head  of  his 
army  commanded  by  Dnmouriez,  and  was  a  cu^.  Among  his  boyish  tastes  was  that  of  fishing, 
brigadier-general  as  early  as  1798,  while  Bona-  the  relish  for  which  he  never  lost,  and  which  was 
parte  was  but  a  mijor.  In  that  capacity  he  the  subject  of  his  delightful  book  "  Salmonia.'^ 
'was  employed  for  8  years  in  the  armies  on  At  the  age  of  9  he  went  to  live  with  Mr.  John 
the  Moselle  and  the  Khme,  where  he  gained  the  Tonkin,  a  friend  of  his  mother,  who  from  regard 
esteem  of  Moreau,  who  intrusted  him  with  im«  to  her  in  a  manner  adopted  the  young  Humphry, 
portant  commands.  He  accompanied  Bonaparte  when  his  family  removed  to  Varfell,  about  2^- 
to  Egypt,  and  greatly  contributed  to  the  victory  miles  from  Penzance.  At  the  age  of  14  ho 
at  Aboukir.  On  his  return  to  France  he  was  went  to  Dr.  Oardew's  school  at  Truro,  where 
appointed  division-general  in  1800,  chief  com-  he  remained  nearlv  a  year  at  the  expense  of 
mander  of  tiie  consular  guard  in  1801,  and  in  his  kind  friend,  Mr.  Tonkin,  to  whose  house 
1804  marshal  of  the  empire.  He  took  a  distin-  in  Penzance  he  returned  in  Dec.  1793  ;  his 
guished  part  in  the  victories  of  Ulm  and  Aus-  school  education  was  now  at  an  end,  and  his 
terlitz ;  and  on  the  same  day  that  Napoleon  con-  self-education,  to  which  he  owed  almost  every 
quered  the  Prussians  at  Jena  (Oct.  14, 1806),  he  thing,  was  about  to  commence.^  The  next  year 
won  over  ti^em  the  victory  of  Auerstadt,  and  re-  was  passed  in  desultory  study,  in  active  sports 
ceived  as  a  reward  the  title  of  duke  of  Auerstadt.  with  gun  and  rod,  and  in  occasional  dissipation ; 
In  1809  he  was  made  prince  of  Eckmtlhl,  for  his  this  was  a  most  dangerous  period  of  his  Ufe,  but 
part  in  the  battle  of  that  name.  After  Wasram  he  resisted  the  temptations  which  beset  him, 
ne  was  appointed  military  commander  in  Poland,  and  began  to  study  ag^  in  earnest.  The  death 
which  country  he  ruled  with  an  iron  hand.  In  of  his  father  in  Dec.  1794,  and  the  narrow  cir- 
the  Russian  campaign  he  defeated  Bagration  at  cumstances  of  his  family,  gave  fixedness  to  his 
Mohilev,  and  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  the  vacillatilDg  purposes,  and  it  was  determined  that 
Moskwa  (Borodino).  After  the  disastrous  re-  he  should  study  the  art  of  medicine ;  accord- 
treat  from  Russia,  he  took  up  his  head-quarters  ingly,  in  Feb.  1795,  he  was  apprenticed  to  Mr. 
at  Hamburg,  where  he  was  soon  besieged  by  the  Borlase,  a  surgeon  and  apothecary  of  Penzance, 
victorious  allied  armies.  He  boldly  opposed  whowas  afterward  distinguished  as  a  physician, 
their  forces ;  and  it  was  only  in  April,  1814,  that  His  studies  were  now  followed  with  great  zeal ; 
he  consent^  to  deliver  the  city  into  the  hands  his  note  books  show  that  he  ^ave  attention  to  a 
of  Gen.  Gerard,  a  commissioner  of  Louis  XVin.  great  variety  of  subjects  beside  those  coming 
Napoleon,  on  his  return  from  Elba,  appointed  within  the  strict  line  of  his  profession,  such  as 
him  minister  of  war.    After  the  defeat  at  Wa-  the  modem  languages,  mathematics,  metaphya- 
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ics,  and  especially  chemistry  and  physics ;  he  commence  his  pnhlic  career  at  Gifton,  near 
grappled  with  some  of  the  highest  problems  of  Bristol.  In  the  year  1799,  while  resident  at 
metaphysical  theology  and  mental  philosophy,  Clifton,  he  made  his  experiments  on  the  protox- 
and  at  one  time  seemed  lost  in  the  perplexities  ide  of  nitrogen  (langhmg  gas),  and  puolished 
of  materialism.  While  cnltivating  the  mtellect  the  results  m  1800;  he  described  its  effects, 
his  imaginative  powers  were  not  neglected,  as  which  were  much  like  those  since  produced  by 
is  proved  by  his  love  of  poetry  and  by  the  com-  the  inhalation  of  sulphuric  ether;  he  also  ex- 
position of  verses  of  considerable  merit ;  his  perimented  with  carburetted  hydrogen,  carbon- 
chosen  subjects  of  study  were  illustrated  by  the  ic  acid,  and  nitrogen,  thereby  seriously  injuring 
reading  of  the  best  works  within  his  reach,  his  health.  About  the  same  time  he  had  taken 
From  physics  his  attention  was  naturally  turned  up  the  subject  of  galvanism,  which  afterward 
to  chemistry,  which  he  took  up  with  ardor  to-  led  to  some  of  his  greatest  discoveries  in  de- 
ward,  the  ena  of  1797,  at  the  commencement  of  composing  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths.  The 
his  19th  year,  though  only  in  reference  to  his  pneumatic  institution  soon  became  very  popu- 
medical  progress;  the  reading  of  Lavoisier's  lar  undec  his  management,  and  some  of  the 
*<  Elements  of  Ohemistnr''  first  led  him  to  the  most  obstinate  diseases  were  benefited  by  the 
experimental  study  of  the  science  in  which  he  new  remedies ;  the  nitrous  oxide  was  found 
was  destined  to  work  such  remarkable  changes ;  very  beneficid  in  many  cases  of  palsy.  The 
his  apparatus  was  of  the  rudest  kind,  his  mate-  royal  institution  had  just  been  founded  after  a 
rials  such  as  are  most  commonly  used  in  medi-  plan  of  Count  Rumford,  with  the  intention  of 
cine,  and  his  first  experiments  very  simple;  yet  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  science  in  its  applica- 
so  rapid  was  his  progress  that  in  4  months  he  tions  to  the  common  purposes  of  life ;  Davy  re- 
had  sent  to  Da  ^eddoes,  an  Oxford  ex-profes-  ceived  and  accepted  the  invitation  to  become 
8or  of  chemistry,  a  new  theory  on  "  Heat  and  lecturer  on  chemistry,  and  in  March,  1801,  he 
Light,^'  to  which  the  latter  became  a  convert;  took  up  his  abode  in  London,  and  in  May,  1802, 
this  was  his  first  publication,  which  appeared  in  he  was  formally  appointed  professor  in  the  in- 
1799.  The  young  chemist^s  mental  activity  was  stitution.  His  lectures  at  once  became  exceed- 
favored  by  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Gregory  ingly  popular;  his  youth,  simple  manners,  elo- 
Watt,  a  son  of  the  famous  James  Watt,  who  quence,  nis  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  his 
came  to  reside  at  Penzance  in  the  winter  of  1797  brilliant  experiments,  excited  the  attention  of 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health ;  in  the  society,  the  highest  ranks  in  London ;  his  society  was 
conversation,  and  sympathy  of  this  young  man,  court^  by  all,  and  he  seemed  in  danger  of  be- 
Davy  found  the  stimulus  he  needed  in  the  de-  coming  a  votary  of  fashion  rather  than  of  sci- 
velopment  of  his  intellectual  powers.  He  also  ence.  During  the  Hi  years  that  he. spent  in 
became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert,  a  the  rooms  of  the  royal  institution,  his  bachelor 
scientific  and  highly  educated  man,  afterward  apartments  were  furnished  in  the  simplest  man- 
his  successor  as  president  of  the  royal  society  ner ;  in  the  acyoining  laboratory  he  spent  most 
of  London.  The  mineralogical  and  geological  of  his  time,  preparing  for  his  lectures,  and  con- 
atructnre  of  the  surrounding  country,  abounding  ducting  his  investigations  on  the  fixed  alkalies, 
in  tin  and  copper  mines,  the  lithological  charac-  on  astringent  vegetables  in  connection  with  the 
ters  of  the  difis  and  headlands,  and  the  ever-  art  of  tanning,  on  the  composition  of  mineral 
changing  air  and  sea  of  that  tempestuous  di-  substances,  on  agricultural  chemistry,  on  gal- 
mate,  invited  him  to  the  investigation  of  the  van  ism,  and  on  electro-chemical  science,  which 
operation  of  natural  causes ;  his  very  first  ori-  may  be  said  to  have  sprung  chiefiy  from  his 
ginal  experiments,  at  the  age  of  18,  were  to  de-  researches.  His  observations  on  tanning  were 
termine  the  kind  of  air  which  filled  the  vesicles  published  in  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions  ^' 
of  the  common  sea  weeds  thrown  upon  the  shore,  for  1808 ;  his  lectures  before  the  board  of  agri- 
and  he  demonstrated  that  the  marine  plants  act  culture,  which  were  delivered  until  1813,  were 
upon  the  air  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the  published  under  the  title  of  ^  Elements  of  Agri- 
terrestrial,  by  decomposmg,  under  the  influence  cultural  Chemistry,^'  a  work  which  has  passed 
of  the  sun's  rays,  carbonic  acid,  in  order  to  ob-  through  many  editions,  and  has  been  translated 
tain  the  carbon  necessary  for  theSr  growth,  and  into  almost  every  European  language.  His  im- 
the  oxysen  for  their  respiration.  The  state  of  portant  researches  in  electro-chemical  science 
chemical  science,  too,  was  favorable  to  his  rapid  nad  been  commenced  at  Clifton,  and  the  results 
advance,  as  its  boundaries  were  small,  its  theo-  are  published  in  the  **  Philosophical  Transac- 
ries  ill-defined,  most  of  its  departments  little  tions ''from  1808  to  1812,  and  in  the  early '^Ba- 
developed,  and  Vast  unexplored  regions  waiting  kerian  Lectures"  of  1806-'7,  the  base  potassium 
for  the  coming  of  a  master  spirit  His  medicid  having  been  discovered  on  Oct  6, 1807,  and  so- 
studies  must  have  been  zealously  pursued,  as  in  dium  a  few  days  after,  by  decomposing  moist- 
their  4th  year  he  was  considered  by  Dr.  Bed-  ened  potash  and  soda  by  several  voltaic  batter- 
does  competent  to  take  diarge  of  his  pneumatic  ies ;  his  delight  was  most  extravagant  but  ex- 
institution  at  Clifton,  in  which  pulmonary  dis-  cusable  when  he  saw  the  globules  of  potassium 
eases  were  treated  by  the  inhalation  of  different  appear  and  take  fire  as  they  entered  the  air. 
ffases.  Mr.  Borljise  kindly  released  him  from  The  mental  labor  of  his  experiments  and  the 
his  apprenticeship,  and  early  in  Oct.  1798,  he  excitement  of  his  discoveries  threw  him  into  a 
left  Penzance,  before  he  was  20  years  old,  to  typhoid  condition,  which  threatened  his  life  for 
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a  period  of  several  weeks ;  on  his  reooveiy  he  found  that  a  simple  fine  metallio  ganze  was  sof- 

ezperimented  with  a  battery  of  2,000  plates,  dis*  ficient  so  to  oool  the  bnrning  gas  in  its  passage 

covered  the  base  boron,  showed  the  simple  na-  through  it  as  not  to  ignite  the  great  explosive 

tore  of  chlorine,  salphnr,  and  phosphorus,  the  mass  on  the  outside;  he  accordingly  covered  the 

oomponnd  nature  of  ammonia,  and  many  other  lamns  with  a  wire  tissue,  whose  interstices  were 

important  fkcts.  In  1808  he  was  elected  a  fellow,  of  toe  thickness  proper  to  cool  the  burning  gas 

and  in  1807  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  royal  which  passed  through  it  to  a  degree  to  prevent 

society,  which  appointment  he  held  for  6  suo-  combustion,  being  permeable  to  air  and  light, 

cessive  years,  an  honorable  and  acceptable  ofSoe  but  not  to  flame.   This  nmple  contrivance  oon- 

to  him,  as  it  brought  him  into  friendly  inter-  stituted  the  miner's  safetv  lamp,  and  has  saved 

course  with  scientmc  men.    The  medical  pro*  the  lives  of  thousands ;  we  dangerous  gas  may 

fession,  which  he  had  laid  aside  on  coming  to  bum  within  the  gauze,  and  thus  give  timely 

London,  seems  now  to  have  been  resumed  for  a  warning,  and  may  at  last  extinguish  the  lamp, 

short  time ;  but  the  claims  of  science  had  too  but  even  then  a  suspended  platina  spiral  wul 

great  an  attraction,  and  he  gave  up  medidne  as  remain  dlowin^  in  the  midst  of  the  explosive 

he  had  previously  declined  an  invitation  to  en-  gas,  and  by  its  illumination  enable  the  miner  to 

ter  the  church.    8o  great  was  his  reputation  as  see  as  long  as  the  air  is  fit  for  respiration.   His 

a  lecturer  that  he  was  invited  to  deliver  courses  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  subject  in  Aug. 

before  the  Dublin  society  in  1810  and  1811,  for  1815,  and  in  December  his  lamp  was  completed} 

which  he  received  about  $0,000,  and  was  made  urged  by  a  friend  to  take  out  a  patent  for  hisin- 

doctor  of  civil  law  by  Trinity  college.    He  vention,  he  nobly  replied :  ^' No,  my  good  friend, 

was  knighted  in  April,  1812,  by  the  prince  re-  I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing ;  my  sole  object 

gent,  and  in  the  same  month  married  Mrs.  was  to  serve  the  cause  of  humanity ;  and  if  I 

Apreeoe,    the  widow  of  Shuckburgh  Aahby  have  succeeded,  I  am  amply  rewarded  la  the 

Apreece,  Esq.,  who  brought  him  a  considerable  ffratifying  reflection  of  having  done  so."    In 

fortune ;  he  was  afterward  created  baronet.  In  May,  1818,  he  left  England  on  a  second  conti- 

the  autumn  of  1813,  by  express  pemdssion  of  nental  journey,  visiting  Germany,  Hungary,  and 

the  French  government,  granted  on  account  of  Italy,  and  returning  to  England  in  June,  1819. 

his  scientific  reputation,  he  visited  the  continent  On  the  death  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  in  1820,  Sir 

during  the  war,  in  company  with  Mr.  Faraday  Humphry  Davy  was  almost  imanimously  elected 

^' as  ids  assistant  in  •experiments  and  in  writ-  presiaentoftheroyalsocietyofLondon,  an  office 

ing ;"  the  assistant  has  proved  the  peer  of  his  to  which  for  7  years  afterward  he  was  annually 

master.     While  in  Paris,  where  he  spent  2  elected  without  opposition ;  thus  the  poor  boy 

months,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  most  of  Penzance  by  the  strength  of  his  own  intellect 

eminent  men  of  science,  as  Cuvier,  Laplace,  had  attained  the  highest  nonor  to  which  a  man 

Gay-Lussao,  Humboldt,  and  Yauquelin;  dur-  of  sdenoe  in  Englai^  can  aspire,  and  the  learned 

ing  this  brief  period  he  discovered  that  iodine  body  over  which  he  presided  lost  nothing  of  its 

is  a  simple  substance,  analogous  in  its  chemi-  ancient  reputation  during  his  official  connection 

cal  relations  to  chlorine.    He  remained  on  the  with  it.    The  last  term  of  his  scientific  labors 

continent  until  the  spring  of  1815,  visiting  extends  from  1823  to  the  summer  of  1826,  dur- 

the  south  of  France,  Italy,  and  Switzerland  ing  which  time  he  communicated  to  the  royal 

devoting  special  attention  to  the  volcanic  re-  society  8  papers  on  the  preservation  of  metals 

gions,  and  pursuing  his  chemical  researches  by  electro-chemical  means,  and  the  Bakerian 

on  colors,  the  iodine  compounds,  and  oxymu-  lecture  for  1826,  "On  the  Relation  of  Electrical 

riate  salts,  which  were  published  in  the  "Phi-  and  Chemical  Ohangea."    As  in  the  case  of  the 

losophical  Transactions  "  for  1815.    As  one  of  safety  lamp,  it  was  to  remedy  a  practical  evil 

the  results  of  his  journey,  he  states  in  a  let-  that  these  papers  were  prepared.    His  atten- 

ter  to  his  mother  that  "  England  is  the  only  tion  was  directed  by  the  commissioners  of  the 

country  to  live  in,  however  interesting  it  may  navy  to  the  corrosion  of  the  copper  sheathing 

be  to  see  other  countries.'^    Already  in  the  on  the  bottoms  of  vessels  by  the  sea  water ;  he 

front  rank  of  scientific  men,  ius  next  discovery  ascertained  that  the  popular  notion  that  impure 

E laced  him  among  the  greatest  benefactors  of  copper  is  soonest  corroded  is  an  error,  and  that 

is  race.  In  1812  a  terrific  explosion  of  gas  took  the  corrosion  is  owing  to  the  joint  action  of  the 

place  in  a  coal  mine,  causing  the  death  of  more  air  and  the  saline  ingredients  in  the  water ;  he 

than  100  men ;  and  after  many  other  such  dis-  succeeded  in  preserving  the  copper  sheathing 

asters,  a  committee  of  proprietors  of  mines  wait-  from  corrosion  by  rendering  it  negatively  elec- 

ed  upon  Davy  to  see  if  his  knowledge  could  trical  by  smidl  pieces  of  tin  or  zinc,  or  iron  nails, 

devise  any  way  of  preventing  similar  accidents  these  metals  making  a  sur&oe  of  copper  from 

in  future.    He  besan  by  analyzing  the  gas,  and  200  to  800  times  their  own  size  so  electrical  as  to 

ascertaining  in  what  proportions  its  mixture  havenoactiononsea  water;  the  very  perfection 

with  air  rendered  it  most  explodve,  and  the  of  the  protection  rendered  tiiis  method  practi- 

degree  of  heat  necessary  to  i^ite  it ;  from  ob-  cally  inapplicable  where  speed  was  requisite,  as 

serving  that  the  combustion  did  not  take  place  shells  and  sea  weeds  adhered  to  the  non-corrod- 

through  tubes  of  small  dimensions  from  the  re-  ed  surface.  This  principle  of  galvanic  protection 

frigerating  effect  of  the  metallic  mass,  he  grad-  has  been  successfully  applied  to  various  impor- 

ually  reduced  the  length  of  the  tubes  tiU  he  tant  uses  in  the  arts  and  sciences.    In  1824  he 
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made  a  jonrney  to  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  moet  original  and  important  discovery  in  cbem- 
Holstein,  and  Hanover,  admiring  the  scenery,  ical  science.  Beside  the  life  by  his  brother,  there 
fishing  and  hunting,  and  commnnicating  with  is  one  by  John  Ayrton  Paris,  M.D.  (2  vols.  8yo., 
their  eminent  men,  among  whom  were  Berze-  London,  1881).— Davt,  Johh,  M.I).,  a  younger 
lins.  Oersted.  Gauss,  Olbers,  and  Schumacher,  brother  of  tiie  preceding,  and  the  writer  of  his 
In  1825  he  oegan  to  experience  considerable  biography.  After  taking  his  degree  of  doctor 
iadi^osition,  which  ever  after  affected  his  ordi-  of  medicine  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh  in 
naij  elasticity  of  spirits,  depressed  also  by  the  1(804^  he  was  attached  to  the  English  army,  and 
illness  and  death  of  his  mother  in  1826.  He  travelled  extensively  in  the  East  He  was  the 
had  suffered  for  more  than  a  year  with  numb-  author  of  several  works  of  merit,  the  principal 
ness  and  pain  in  his  right  arm,  when  toward  of  which,  beside  the  life  of  his  brother,  in  2  vols, 
the  close  of  1826  he  had  a  paralytic  attack.  8vo.,  are :  ^  An  Account  of  the  Interior  of  Gey- 
affecting  the  right  side  of  the  body ;  his  mental  Ion  and  of  its  Inhabitants,  with  Travels  in  that 
faculties  were  not  impaired,  and  while  confined  Island  "  (4to.,  London,  1821 ;  this  work  is  espe- 
to  bis  room  he  corrected  the  proof  sheets  of  his  cially  valuable  for  its  details  on  the  natural  his* 
"  Discourses  to  the  Royal  Society,'^  published  in  tory  of  Geylon) ;  "  Researches,  Physiological 
Jan.  1827.  In  this  month  he  had  so  far  recov-  and  Anatomical''  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Ix)ndon,  1^9); 
ered  as  to  start  on  a  journey  to  the  continent,  ^^  Notes  and  Gbservations  on  the  Ionian  Islands 
going  through  France,  over  Mt.  Oenis  into  Italy,  and  Malta,  with  some  Remarks  on  Gonstanti- 
where  he  occupied  himself  in  hunting,  fishing,  nople  and  Turkey"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1842).  Dr. 
and  observations  on  natural  history  and  chemi-  Davy  has  spent  most  of  his  life  in  the  for- 
cal  science,  for  about  8  months ;  he  then  jour-  eign  army  service  of  his  country,  but  was  the 
neyed  through  various  parts  of  southern  Ger-  travelling  companion  and  physician  of  his  il- 
many  and  Switzerland,  returning  in  October,  lustrious  brother  during  the  last  period  of  his 
with  health  and  strength  slightly  improved,  to  life.  He  has  published  many  important  pikers 
England,  where  he  remained  until  March,  1828.  in  the  ^^  Philosophical  Transactions,"  several 
'*  fi^lmonia^  or  Days  of  Fly-fishing,"  is  a  kind  of  of  which  are  collected,  with  illustrations,  in  his 
dramatization  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  '*  Researches,  Physiological  and  Anatomical." 
his  journal  in  these  last  travels,  rendered  doubly  In  1858  he  published  a  volume  entitled  ^*  The 
valuable  by  his  observations  in  natural  history,  Fragmentary  Remains  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy." 
and  glowing  with  the  most  exalted  ideas  of  God  DAWES,  Rufus,  an  American  poet,  born  in 
drawn  from  nature.  Finding  no  permanent  im-  Boston,  Jan.  26, 1808.  He  entered  Harvard  col- 

Sovement  in  his  health,  he  feft  London  again  in  lege  in  1820,  but  did  not  graduate  on  account  of 
Eurch,  1828,  for  the  Alpine  regions  of  southern  a  charge  of  participating  in  some  disturbance. 
Austria,  where  he  passed  the  summer,  spending  The  charge  was  anerward  disproved,  and  far- 
the  winter  in  Italy ;  during  this  Journey  he  wrote  nished  tibe  occasion  for  his  first  published  poem, 
the  ^'  Consolations  in  Travel,"  his  last  writing,  directed  against  the  Harvard  Dilculty.  He  was 
which  Cuvier  calls  the  work  of  a  dying  Plato,  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  has  never  practised. 
On  Feb.  20, 1829,  he  experienced  at  Rome  a  sud-  He  was  a  contributor  to  the  "  U.  S.  Literary  Ga- 
den  and  severe  paralytic  attack,  which  ultimately  zette,"  and  conducted  for  a  time  the  ^*  Emerald," 
proved  fatal,  though  he  so  far  improved  as  to  quit  a  journal  printed  at  Baltimore.  He  published  in 
Rome  on  the  last  of  April  for  Geneva,  where  he  1830  tibe  *^  Valley  of  the  Nashaway  and  other 
arrived  May  28 ;  he  dined  at  5  P.M.  and  retired  Poems ;"  and  in  1889,  '*  Geraldine,  Athenia  of 
at  about  9^  o'clock ;  at  2^  the  following  mom-  Damascus,  and  Miscellaneous  Poems,"  compris- 
ing he  was  taken  alfurmingly  iU,  and  in  a  few  ing  descriptions  of  natural  scenery,  songs,  and 
moments  expired ;  he  was  buried,  in  accordance  odes.  The  next  year  he  published  *'  K ix's  Mate," 
with  his  expressed  wish,  where  he  died,  in  the  a  historical  romance.  Mr.  Dawes  is  a  Sweden- 
city  of  Geneva,  on  June  1.    His  brother  be-  borgian,  and  has  frequently  officiated  in  the  pul- 

lieved  that  the  paralysis  was  caused  by  soften-    pits  of  that  denomination.  ^  

ing  of  the  brain,  which,  with  some  enlargement  DAWSON,  Geobgb,  an  English  clergyman 

of  the  heart,  was  the  cause  of  his  death.    Sir  and  lecturer,  bom  in  London  in  1821,  was  edu- 

Hnmphry  Davy  was  of  middle  stature,  5  feet  7  cated  at  the  universitv  of  Glasgow,  and  becune 

inches  in  height,  well  proportioned  and  muscu-  in  1844  the  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Mount  Zion 

lar,  and  able  to  endure  considerable  fatigue ;  of  chapel  in  Birmingham.    His  independence  of 

sanguine  temperament,  warm  in  his  feelings,  of  character  and  disregard  of  the  conventional 

cheerful  disposition,  fond  of  company,  persever-  usages  of  the  denomination  caused  a  separation 

ing  and  observing ;  he  devoted  himself  assiduous-  in  the  congregation  and  a  new  chapel  to  be  built 

ly  to  science,  keeping  aloof  from  political  strife,  for  the  minister,  which  was  opened  in  1847 

He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  French  institute  under  the  name  of  the  "  church  of  the  Saviour." 

in  1817;  he  was  also  connected  with  most  of  He  has  been  very  successful  as  a  lecturer,  and  is 

the  great  academies  of  Europe,  and  was  by  a  proprietor  of  the  "  Birmingham  Daily  Press." 

universal  consent  considered  without  a  supe-  DAX,  an  arrondissement  and  town  in  the 

rior,  if  he  had  an  equal,  among  the  chemists  S.  W.  of  France,  department  of  Landes ;  pop. 

of  his  time.    His  memory  is  dearly  cherished  of  the  former  in  1866, 118,794,  and  of  the  latter 

at  Geneva,  where  his  widow  founded  a  prize  in  6,125.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 

his  honor,  to  be  given  every  2  years  for  the  the  Adour,  about  80  m.  S.  W,  from  Mont-de- 
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Marsan,  and  is  a  principal  station  on  the  rail-  coining  to  the  remaleqninox  at  the  same  instant 
way  from  Bordeaoz  to  Bayonne.  The  most  with  a  second  fictitious  son  travelling  nniformlj 
remarkable  building  is  the  cathedral,  bnilt  in  in  th^  ecliptic  and  coming  to  the  perigee  (be- 
1646  after  the  design  of  Vanban.  It  has  man-  tween  Ohnstmas  and  new  yearns)  at  the  same 
nfactories  of  liqnors  and  delft,  and  some  trade  instant  with  the  real  san.  A  day  nsually  signi- 
is  carried  on  in  grain,  wine,  timber,  vegetables,  fies  a  mean  solar  day.  A  mdereal  day  is  23h. 
wax,  and  honey ;  and  the  town  is  a  considerable  66m.  4.09s.  of  solar  time.  In  astronomy  the 
entrepot  of  goods  exported  from  France  to  Spain,  solar  day  begins  at  noon,  bat  in  civil  life  at  mid- 
It  is  of  ancient  origin,  and  has  hot  mineral  night.  In  aU  countries  the  astronomical  hoars 
springs,  whenoe  it  was  called  by  the  Romans  are  numbered  from  noon  up  to  the  following 
AquffiTarbellicffi,  afterward  by  the  French  Villa  noon,  from  1  to  24;  but  m  most  countries 
d'Acqs,  and  then  simply  Dax.  the  dvil  day  is  divided  from  midnight  to  noon, 
DAT,  the  period  of  the  earth^s  rotation  on  and  again  from  noon  to  midnight,  each  period 
its  axis.  This  is  not,  however,  the  most  com-  into  12  hours.  There  is  another  use  of  the 
mon  meaning  of  the  word,  which  cannot  be  word  day  as  opposed  to  night,  when  it  de&ig- 
exactly  expr^sed  witiiout  preliminary  explana-  nates  the  time  during  whi<m  the  sun  is  above 
tions.  The  motion  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis  is  the  horizon.  In  this  sense  of  the  word,  the 
supposed  to  be  perfectly  uniform.  I^  therefore,  length  of  the  day  varies  greatly  with  the  latitude 
a  star  were  so  aistant  uat  its  apparent  position  of  the  observer,  and  with  the  season  of  the  year, 
could  not  be  affected  by  the  earth's  annual  mo-  On  the  equator,  the  day  is  always  a  few  minutes 
tion  in  its  orbit,  the  successive  returns  of  that  more  than  12  hours  in  length  ;  but  as  we  pro- 
star  to  the  meridian  would  be  at  equal  intervals ;  ceed  north  its  length  increases  in  summer,  and 
and  the  fixed  stars  are  all  so  distant,  that  they  decreases  in  winter,  until  we  reach  the  arctic 
may  practically  be  used  for  determining  these  drdci  where  the  longest  day  is  more  than  24 
intervals,  which  are  called  sidereal  days.  The  hours,  the  sun  not  setting  at  all  for  a  day  or  two 
sidereal  day  is  usually  considered  as  the  time  about  June  20;  while  the  longest  night  is  nearly 
between  the  successive  passages  of  the  vemid  24  hours,  the  sun  barely  showing  himself  in  the 
equinox  over  the  meridian,  but  the  precession  southern  horizon  at  noon,  for  a  few  days  about 
of  the  equinoxes  is  so  slow  that  a  single  sidereal  Christmas.  At  the  poles,  the  day  is  a  little  over 
day  thus  measured  does  not  differ  sensibly  fW>m  6  months  in  length,  and  the  night  nearly  as  long, 
a  true  sidereal  day.  This  time  is,  however,  only  DAT,  Jsrkmiah,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  late  president 
of  use  in  observatories ;  for  civil  life  we  need  of  Tale  college,  bom  in  New  Preston,  Ck>nn., 
the  solar  day,  measured  by  the  return  of  the  Aug.  8,  1778 ;  entered  Tale  college  in  1789 ; 
sun  to  the  meridian.  The  solar  day  is,  from  a  on  account  of  infirm  health  was  not  able  to  go 
variety  of  causes,  variable  in  its  length.  That  on  with  the  class  to  which  he  at  first  belonged : 
it  must  be  nearly  4  minutes  longer  than  a  side-  but  after  an  absence  of  several  years  resumed 
real  day  is  manifest  when  we  consider  that  the  his  college  studies,  and  was  graduated  with 
sun  appartotly  travels  eastward  among  the  high  honor  in  1795.  This  was  the  year  of  Dr. 
stars  about  twice  his  own  breadth  each  day,  D wight's  accession  to  the  presidency  of  the  col- 
in  the  accomplishment  of  his  annual  Journey,  lege,  on  whose  removal  from  Greenfield  Mr.  Day 
But  this  motion  is  due  east  only  at  the  solstices,  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  the  school  in  that 
and  varies  more  or  less  at  other  seasons  from  village,  whidi  had  flourShed  so  greatly  under 
the  direction  of  the  earth's  rotation.  Moreover,  the  care  of  the  former.  This  invitation  he  ac- 
when  the  sun  is  nearer  the  poles  (at  the  solstices),  oepted,  and  continued  there  for  a  year,  when  he 
an  equal  amount  of  motion  will  carry  him  was  elected  a  tutor  in  Williams  college,  where 
through  more  degrees  of  right  ascension  than  he  remained  tiU  he  was  chosen  tutor  in  Tale 
when  he  is  near  the  equator.  Tet  further,  his  college,  in  1798.  Having  early  made  choice  of 
motion  is  apparently  most  rapid  when  we  are  the  profesdon  of  theology,  while  acting  as  tutor 
nearest  to  him,  slowest  when  we  are  most  dis-  he  began  to  preach  as  a  candidate  for  the  minis- 
tant.  The  solar  day  is  thus  variable  in  length,  try ;  but  before  taking  charge  of  any  pariah,  he 
since  it  differs  by  a  variable  amount  from  the  was,  in  1801,  elected  to  the  professorship  of  ms^ 
constant  sidereal  day.  Clocks  and  watches  are  themathics  and  natural  philosophy  in  Yale  col- 
tberefore  regulated  to  run  to  the  average  length  lege.  His  health,  however,  still  being  feeble,  he 
of  the  solar  day,  and  must,  of  course,  be  some-  was  not  able  to  enter  on  its  duties  till  1808 ;  but 
times  faster  and  sometiqies  slower  than  the  sun.  after  Uiat  continued  in  them  till  1817,  when,  on 
Olock  time  is  called  true  time,  or  mean  solar  the  death  of  Dr.  Dwi^t,  he  was  elected  his 
time ;  while  the  time  which  is  measured  by  the  successor  in  the  presidency.  In  July  of  the 
sun  is  called  apparent  time.  The  difference  same  year  he  was  formally  inaugurated,  and  on 
between  the  time  by  the  clock  and  the  time  the  same  day  was  ordained  as  a  minister  of  the 
by  suD,  that  is,  between  the  hour  of  mean  and  gospel.  In  1817  he  received  the  degree  of 
of  apparent  time,  is  called  the  equation  of  LL.D.  from  Middlebury  college,  and  in  1818 
time.  Four  times  a  year  the  equation  of  time  the  degree  of  D.D.  frt)m  Union  college,  and  the 
is  reduced  to  nothing,  and  twice  a  year  it  latter  also  from  Harvard  college  in  1881.  He 
amounts  to  about  16  minutes.  Mean  solar  time  continued  in  l^e  presidency  of  Yale  college  till 
might  be  supposed  to  be  measured  by  a  fictitious  1846,  when,  on  account  of  feeble  health,  he  re- 
sun  travelling  uniformly  in  the  equator,  and  signed ;  and  though  that  venerable  institution 
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Has  Been  deemed  pecTslifirlyfortnnate  in  its  pros-  DAY,  Mablok,  ft  pnblisher  of  New  York, 
idents,  it  may  with  truth  be  said  that  it  has  bOrn  inMorristown,  K  J.,  Aug.  27, 1790,  lost  on 
at  no  time  been  more  prosperous  than  under  the  board  the  steamer  Arctio,  8ept.  20,  1854.  He 
presidency  of  Dr.  Day.  His  learning  and  tal-  was  a  member  of  the  society  of  Friends,  cem- 
ent, united  to  great  kindness  of  hei^  sound-  menoedhiscareerinNewYork  as  a  journey  man 
nesB  of  judgment,  and  urbanity  of  manner,  se-  printer,  but  soon  accumulated  from  his  savings 
cured  fJike  the  respect  and  love  of  his  thou-  enough  to  embark  in  business  on  his  own  account, 
sands  of  pupils,  all  of  whom  looked  upon  him  in  which  he  took  up  a  department  previously 
more  as  a  father  and  friend  than  as  a  mere  neglected,  that  of  the  publication  of  story  books 
teacher  and  guide  in  the  ways  of  knowledge,  and  toy  books  for  chilaren.  He  also  commenced 
Dr.  Day  has  always  been  distinguished  as  a  and  published  as  long  as  he  continued  in  business 
mathematician,  and  as  a  close  and  vigorous  *' Day's  Bank  Note  List  and  Counterfeit  Detect- 
thinker  on  all  subjects  to  which  he  turned  his  or."  This  was  the  first  periodic^  of  the  kind 
attention.  His  well-known  "Algebra,"  fi^rst  issued,  and  in  the  multiplication  of  banks  became 
published  in  1814,  has  passed  through  numer-  important  and  indeed  necessary  to  the  business 
ous  editions ;  and  a  new  and  much  improved  community.  The  profits  of  this  enterprise  en- 
and  extended  edition  of  it  was  issued  in  1852,  abled  Mr.  Day  to  retire  from  business,  and  the 
by  the  joint  labors  of  himself  and  Frot  Stanley,  last  15  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  charitable 
nis  work  on  the  "  Mensuration  of  Superficies  and  public-spirited  labors.  lie  was  a  manager 
and  Solids"  was  published  in  1814,  his  "  Plane  of  the  house  of  refuge,  of  the  public  school 
Trigonometry"  in  1815,  and  his  "  Navigation  society,  of  Uie  institution  for  the  blind,  and  of 
and  Surveying  "  in  1817.  These  works,  like  his  other  similar  institutions. 
"Algebra,"  have  gone  through  numerous  edi-  DAY,  Stephen,  the  first  printer  iuNewEng- 
tions,  and  are  adopted  extensively  as  standard  land,  bom  in  England  in  1611,  died  in  Cam- 
works  in  the  colleges  and  seminaries  of  the  bridge,  Mass.,  Dec.  22, 1668.  He  came  to  this 
land.  In  1888  Dr.  Day  published  an  "  Inquiry  country  in  1688,  and  commenced  printing  at 
on  the  Self-Determining  Power  of  the  Will,  or  Cambridge,  by  direction  of  the  magistrates  and 
Contingent  Volition,"  and  a  second  edition  of  the  elders,  in  1680.  The  first  thing  printed  was  the 
same  in  1849.  In  1841  he  published  an  **Ez-  '^Freeman^s  Oath,"  in  1639 ;  next  in  the  same 
amination  of  President  Edwards's  Inquiry  as  to  year  an  almanac,  made  by  Wm.  Pierce,  mariner ; 
ihe  Freedom  of  the  Will."  He  has  also  publish-  then  the  Psalms,  "  newly  turned  into  metre,"  in 
ed  a  number  of  occasional  sermons,  and  con-  1640.  He  also  printed  a  catechism ;  "  Body  of 
tributed  papers  to  the  "Journal  of  Science"  Liberties,"  100  laws,  in  1641;  and  a  second 
the  *'  New  Englander,"  &o.  He  still  lives  m  edition  of  the  Psalms,  1647.  From  his  extant 
New  Haven,  in  the  possession  of  all  his  faculties^  works  we  are  able  to  say  that  he  was  not  a  skil- 
and  the  enjoyment  of  a  ripe  old  age,  respect-  ful  printer.  The  printing  house  was  taken  from 
ed  and  esteemed  by  the  entire  communi^,  as  him  about  1648,  and  put  mto  the  hands  of  Sam- 
well  as  by  thousands  in  every  part  of  the  land  uel  Green. 

yrhom  he  has  aided  in  training  for  respectability  DAY,  Thoicas,  an  English  author  and  poli- 

and  usefulness.  tician,  born  in  London  in  1748,  died  Sept.  28, 

DAY,  John,  an  English  printer,  born  at  Dun-  1789.    His  father,  a  collector  of  the  customs, 

wieh,  in  Suffolk,  in  1522,  died  July  28,  1584.  died  when  Thomas  was  a  year  old,  leaving  him 

He  improved  the  Greek  types  then  in  use,  was  an  ample  fortune.  He  was  educated  at  the  char- 

the  first  who  printed  in  Saxon  characters  in  terhouse,  and  at  Corpus  Christi  college,  Oxford, 

England,  and  was  4  times  elected  warden  of  the  which  he  left  after  8  years'  study,  without  takins 

stationers'  company,  and  in  1580  master  of  the  a  degree.    He  at  once  began  his  romantic  and 

same.    In  1544  he  carried  on  printing  in  Lon-  benevolent  course  of  life,  residing  successively 

don,  a  little  above  Holborn  conduit,  in  partner-  in  different  parts  of  the  continent,  making  him- 

ship  with  William  Seres.   In  1549  he  removed  self  familiar  with  the  mental  and  physical  wants 

to  Aldersgate  street^  near  St  Anne's  church,  of  the  lower  classes  of  society,  and  alleviating 

Beside  this  printing  office,  he  kept  several  shops  them  to  the  extent  of  his  power.  The  distresses 

where  his  books  were  sold.    In  1562  he  print-  which  he  witnessed  caused  him  temporary  mel- 

ed  the  first  edition  of  John  Fox's  "  Acts  and  ancholy  and  lasting  indignation  agamst  certain 

Monuments,"  with  cuts  representing  the  exe-  criminal  noblemen,  one  of  whom  he  vainly  chal- 

cation  of  Huse,  Cobham,  Tyndal,  Lambert,  and  lenged  to  single  combat.    With  peculiar  views 

other  martyrs.    Of  this  work  no  perfect  copy  of  education,  he  selected  from  the  foundling 

is  known  to  exist.    His  publications  materially  hospital  at  Shrewsbury  2  girls  12  vears  of  age, 

aided  the  reformation. — Of  his  13  children,  Johx,  designing  to  educate  them  after  the  principles 

bom  in  1566,  died  in  1627,  at  Thurlow,  in  of  Rousseau,  and  ultimately  to  marry  one  of 

Suffolk,  became  a  popular  preacher ;  and  Bioh^  them.    His  expectations,  however,  were  ^  not 

ABD,  who  officiated  for  some  time  as  minister  at  realized,  and  he  gave  portions  to  his  protegeei 

Ry^ate,  in  Surrey,  translated  into  English  the  on  their  marriage  witii  persons  of  their  choice. 

De  Ghristo  TriumphatUe  Comcadia  of  Fox,  and  In  1778  he  married  a  lady  of  Yorkshire,  having 

followed  afterward  his  father's  business  as  print-  opinions  and  a  fortune  like  his  own,  and  retired 

er,  which  for  many  years  he  carried  on  m  the  to  his  estates  in  Essex  and  Surrey,  where  he 

same  place.  took  an  active  part  in  public  meetings  as  an  ad- 
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▼ocate  of  American  independenoe  andparliamen-  state  bank  of  Ohio.  There  is  an  immwwft  water 

tary  reform.    He  pablished  several  poems  and  power  within  the  city  limiti^  a  ^reat  part  of 

pamphlets  against  sUvery  and  the  slave  trade^  which  is  obtained  from  a  hvdranbo  canal,  boilt 

and  on  other  political  qaestions.    The  work  to  by  a  company  in  1845,  and  drawing  its  supply 

which  he  owes  his  celebrity  is  the  *^  History  of  m>m  a  pomt  on  the  Maid  river  4  m,  above  Day* 

Sandford  and  Merton"  (8  vols.,  178d-'89),  one  ton.  The  power  thna  obtained  is  leased  to  man- 

of  the  most  popnlar  of  the  books  designed  for  nfactnrers,  and  the  snrplna  ultimately  finds  its 

the  information  of  yonth,  written  with  freshness  way  to  the  Miami  A  further  increase  of  water 

and  vigor,  and  inculcating  the  virtues  and  dis-  power  by  means  of  a  canal  from  the  IGand  has 

interested  phiUmthropy  which  characterized  its  been  pn^ected.  The  city  contains  %  flour  nuDsi 

author.    It  was  followed  by  a  shorter  work  of  4  saw  muls,  2  paper  miUa,  8  cotton  fKotoriea,  3 

fiction,  entitled  the  *^  History  of  Little  Jack."  woollen  factories,  8  iron  founderies^  5  machine 

Day  met  his  death  by  a  kick  from  a  young  horscL  shopS|  6  large  breweries,  4  manufactories  oi 

which  he  was  tndning  on  a  new  principle ;  and  agncnltural  implements,  the  value  of  whose 

his  wife  was  so  afflicted  by  the  intelligenoe  that  producte  in  1858  was  $885,000,  5  dl  mUk, 

she  never  sgain  left  her  darkened  chamber,  using  annually  180,000  barreU  of  flaxseed,  and 

thoagh  she  survived  him  2  yeaia  manufactories  of  railroad  cars,  gun-barrels,  pegs 

DAYS  OF  GRAOE,  in  commerce,  a  certain  and  lasts,  hollow  ware,  Jto.    Th»  car  factories 

number  of  days  after  the  time  spedfi^  by  a  note  are  on  a  large  scale ;  the  paper  mills  supply  a 

or  bill  of  exchange,  allowed  for  the  payment  of  considerable  part  of  the  West ;  the  value  of  iron 

thenoteorbilL    Though  formerly  gratuitously  cast  is  about  $500,000  per  annum;  and  the 

granted,  they  may  now,  in  accordance  with  cus*  amount  of  superfine  fionr  mannftctured  is  about 

tom  sanctioned  oy  the  conrtSi  be  demanded.  125,000  barzeb  a  year.    The  assessed  value  of 

The  days  of  grace  in  Great  Britain  and  the  property  in  1858  was  $5,800,928.    The  Miami 

United  States  are  8,  but  their  number  is  larger  canal,  opened  in  1829,  connects  Dayton  with 

in  most  continental  European  countries.  Li^ce  Erie,  and  the  following  railroads  give  it 

DAYTON',  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Montgom-  intercourse  with  all  parts  of  the  Union :  the  Mad 
eryco.,Ohio,  at  the  confluence  of  Mad  and  Great  river  and  Lake  Erie,  154  m.  long,  terminating 
Miami  rivers,  66  m.  W.  S.  W.  from  Golumbos ;  at  Sandusky ;  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton,  and 
pop.  in  1840,  6,067;  in  1850, 10,976;  in  1858,  Dayton,  60  m.  long;  the  Dayton  and  Western, 
16,562.  It  is  a  place  of  great  industrial  ac-  108  m.  long,  and  terminating  at  Indianapolis ; 
tivity,  and  one  of  the  most  importent  of  the  the  Dayton  and  Michigan,  72  m.  long,  completed 
interior  cities  of  the  United  Stetes.  It  is  regu-  as  £ur  as  Lima ;  the  D^ton  and  Oincinnati 
larly  laid  out  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Great  short  line ;  the  Dayton,  Xenia,  and  Belpre,  to 
Miami,  with  streeto  100  feet  wide,  crossing  Xenia;  and  the  Greenville  and  Miami,  47  m. 
each  other  at  right  angles,  lighted  with  gas,  long,  to  Union.  Dayton  was  laid  out  in  1799, 
and  lined  with  tasteful  private  residences,  but-  and  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1805,  but  until 
rounded  by  fine  gardens.  The  public  build-  the  opening  of  the  Mianu  canal  it  made  little 
ings  display  a  magnificence  rarely  equalled  in  progress.  It  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1841« 
commercial  cities  of  such  rapid  growth.  The  It  is  divided  into  6  wardsi  and  is  governed  by  a 
county  court  house,  planned  inter  the  model  of  single  board  of  12  councillors, 
the  Parthenon,  is  an  imposing  edifice,  127  feet  DAYTON^,  a  post  village  of  Marengo  oo., 
long  by  62  feet  wide,  of  coarse  but  compact  Ala.,  76  m.  S.  W.  fromTos^oosa.  It  is  a  pleas- 
white  marble,  quarried  in  the  neighborhood,  ant  and  prosperous  place,  situated  in  a  healthy 
The  roof  is  of  stone,  the  doors  are  of  solid  iron,  country,  near  a  fertile  cotton-groivinff  region 
and  the  cost  of  the  whole  was  somewhat  over  called  the  **  Oanebrake.'*  It  is  inhabited  in  part 
$100,000.  There  are  2  market  houses,  one  of  hj  wealthy  planters,  whose  estates  lie  in  the 
which,  400  feet  long,  and  paved  with  blocks  of  vicinity,  and  is  better  known  as  a  quiet  retreat, 
limestone,  has  accommodations  for  a  city  hall  with  good  sodety,  and  some  facilities  for  educa- 
and  council  chamber  in  the  second  story.  The  tion,  than  as  a  manufiEUSturing  or  commercial 
churches  are  17  in  number,  viz. :  1  Albri^t's,  village. 

2  Baptist,  1  Dnnkers^  1  Disciples',  2,  llpis-  DAYTON,  Euas,  an  officer  in  the  American 
copal,  1  Grerman  Reformed,  2  Lutheran,  2  Me-  revolution,  bom  at  Elizabethtown,  N.J.,' in  1737, 
thodist,  1  New  Light,  2  Presbyterian,  and  2  died  there  in  1807.  He  commenced  his  militaiy 
Roman  Catholic.  The  last  named  church  has  career  in  1760,  when  he  joined  the  British  forces 
an  orphan  asylum  and  2  femsle  academies^  which  were  employed  in  completing  the  con* 
one  conducted  by  sisters  of  charity,  and  the  quest  of  Canada  from  the  French ;  and  he  sub- 
other  by  sisters  of  Notre  Dame.  There  are  sequently  commanded  a  company  of  militia,  with 
6  public  common  schools.  1  high  school,  sev<  which  he  marched  on  an  expedition  against  the 
era!  private  seminaries,  a  large  seminary  called  nortiiern  Indians.  It  is  i>robable  that  this  corps 
the  Cooper  female  academy,  a  prosperous  11-  was  a  portion  of  the  original  ^*  Jersey  blues.'' 
brary  association  and  lyceum,  and  a  mechanics'  At  the  commencement  of  hostilities  between  the 
benevolent  society.  The  newspaper  press  com-  mother  country  and  the  colonies,  he  was  appoint* 
prises  4  daily  and  6  weekly  publications.  There  ed  a  member  of  the  committee  of  safety  for  Miza- 
are  2  private  banking  houses,  a  chartered  bank  bethtown ;  and  in  1776  he  was  commissioned  as 
with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  and  a  branch  of  the  colonel  of  one  of  the  Jersey  regiments,  in  which 
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capacity  lie  served  tin  1Y88,  when  he  waa  pro-  in  1842,  he  was  appointed  by  the  governor  to 

moted  to  the  command  of  the  Jersey  brigade,  fill  the  vacancy  so  cansed.    Id  March,  1845,  his 

He  iras  in  active  service  during  the  whole  war,  appointment  was  confirmed  by  the  legislature, 

andtookpartintheimportantbattles  of  Spring-  and  he  was  also  elected  for  a  full  term  of  6 

field,  Monmonth,Branaywine,Oermantown,  and  years.    He  served  in  the  senate  from  July  6^ 

Yorktown.  He  had  8  horses  shot  under  him,  one  1842,  to  March  4, 1851.    As  a  member  of  the 

at  8prin^eld,  one  at  Gtormantown,  and  one  at  senate  he  was  what  might  be  called  a  free-soil 

Groaswi^'s  bridge.  After  the  war  he  served  sev-  whig;  hemdntiuned  to  thefollest  extent  the 

enl  terms  in  the  legislature  of  his  native  state,  right  of  congress  to  legislate  with  respect  to 

Upon  the  formation  of  the  New  Jersev  society  slavery  in  the  territories  of  the  United  States, 

of  the  Omcinnati.  Gen.  Dayton  was  cbosen  its  on  which  subject  he  esqpressed  his  views  in  a 

president,  and  held  that  office  until  his  death.  speech  on  the  treaty  with  Mexico  in  1847.    He 

DATTOl^,  John,  a  governor  of  South  Oaro-  was  an  intimate  and  influential  adviser  of  Pres- 

liDs,  bom  about  1761,  died  in  Oharleston,  S.  0.,  ident  Taylor,  the  policy  of  whose  admmistra- 

Nov.  27,  1822.    He  held  several  government  tion  he  warmly  supported.    He  advocated  ^e 

offices,  was  chosen  governor  of  South  Oarolina  admission  of  Califomia  into  the  Union  as  a  firee 

m  1800  and  again  in  1808,  and  was  afterward  state,  was  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave 

appointed  judge  of  the  U.  S.  district  court,  a  trade  in  the  District  of  Oolumbia,  and  voted 

pontion  which  he  held  until  his  death.    He  against  the  fbgitive  slave  bill.    At  the  expira- 

pnbllshed  ''A  View  of  South  Carolina,"  and  tion  of  his  term  the  democratic  party  was  in 

*^ Memoirs  of  the  Revolution"  in  that  state.  the  ascendency  in  the  New  Jersey  le^slature, 

DATTON,  JoNATHAir,  LL.D.,  an  American  and  they  chose  OommodoreBobert  F.Stockton 
statesman,  bom  at  Elizabetbtown,  N.  J.,  Oct.  as  his  successor.  Mr.  Dayton  now  resumed  the 
16, 1760,  died  there,  Oct.  9, 1824.  At  the  age  practice  of  his  profession  at  Trenton;  and  in 
of  16  he  was  graduated  at  the  college  of  New  1866  he  was  nominated  by  the  republican  na- 
Jersey,  and  2  years  afterward,  in  1778,  he  en-  tional  convention  as  their  candidate  for  the  vice- 
tered  the  army  as  a  paymaster.  He  held  several  presidency  of  the  United  States,  with  Col.  Fre- 
commissions  at  different  periods  of  the  war,  and  mont  as  the  candidate  for  president.  In  March, 
after  the  peace  of  1788  he  was  elected  to  the  1867,  he  was  appointed  attorney-general  of  ^e 
legislature  of  his  native  state,  and  was  chosen  state  of  New  Jersey,  which  office  he  still  hol^ 
speaker  of  the  house  in  1790.  InJune,1787,he  DEAOON  TGr.  duucoyor,  minister,  servant), 
was  appointed  one  of  the  delegates  from  New  an  inferior  mmister  of  the  Ohristian  church. 
Jersey  to  the  convention  at  Philadelphia  for  The  apostles  appointed  7  deacons  (Acts  vi.). 
the  porpose  of  framing  the  federal  constitution,  whose  duty  it  was  to  superintend  the  temporal 
In  1791  he  was  elected  by  tiie  federal  party  a  concerns  of  the  church,  and  to  distribute  alms 
representative  in  congress,  in  which  capacity  he  firom  the  common  fund.  Their  functions  were 
served  for  8  successive  terms,  during  the  last  snbsequentiy  enlarged,  and  in  the  Roman  Oath- 
2  of  which  he  was  speaker  of  the  house.  In  olic  church  the  deaconship  is  a  mf^jor  order, 
1799  he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate.  When  ranking  next  below  the  priesthood.  The  deacon 
there  were  apprehensions  of  a  war  with  France,  assists  the  priest  in  the  celebration  of  mass,  dur- 
Preadent  Adams  sent  him  a  commission  as  brig-  inff  which  he  wears  a  vestment  with  slit  sleeves 
adier-general,  whidi  was  at  first  declined;  but  caUed  a  dalmatica,  and  with  permission  of  the 
upon  being  informed  tiiat  its  acceptance  would  bishop  may  preach  and  baptize.  He  must  have 
not  vacate  his  seat  in  the  senate,  ne  consented  entered  his  28d  year  before  being  ordained,  and 
to  retain  it.  He  afterward  served  several  terms  is  bound  to  celihiacy.  In  the  church  of  England 
in  the  council,  as  the  superior  branch  of  the  New  he  occupies  a  somewhat  similar  position,  being 
Jersey  legislature  was  formerly  termed.  Among  allowed  to  exercise  all  priestiy  functions  except 
other  incidents  of  his  somewhat  eventfhl  life,  it  consecrating  the  eucharist  and  pronouncing 
may  be  mentioned  that  he  was  arrested  for  alleg-  absolution.  He  may  administer  the  wine  at 
ed  complicity  with  Aaron  Burr  in  his  conspiracy,  communion,  and  officiate  as  lecturer,  curate,  or 
but  no  fhrtlier  proceedings  were  had  in  the  case,  private  chaplain,  but  is  incapable  of  ecclesiasti- 
^  DAYTON,  William  Lewis,  an  American  cal  preferment.  The  Presbyterians  and  Inde- 
jnnst  and  statesman,  bom  at  Baskiuffridge,  N.  pendents  give  this  name  to  officers  elected  by 
J.,  Feb.  17, 1807.  He  is  the  son  of  Joel  Day-  the  church  members  to  distribute  the  bread  and 
ton,  a&rmer,  and  was  graduated  at  the  college  wine  to  communicants;  the  German  Protest- 
of  New  Jersey  in  Sept.  1825 ;  conmienced  soon  ants  apply  it  to  assistant  ministers ;  and  in  Soot- 
afterward  the  study  of  the  law,  and  was  ad-  land  it  is  the  titie  of  overseers  of  the  poor,  and 
mitted  to  the  bar  of  his  native  state  in  May,  presidents  of  incorporated  companies. 
1830.  In  1887  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  DEAOONESS,  a  name  given  to  those  females 
council,  or  senate,  as  it  is  now  called,  and  was  in  the  early  churoh  who  were  oonsecrated  to  the 
made  chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee,  service  of  the  sanctuary,  and  performed  for  wo- 
On  Feb.  28, 1888,  he  was  chosen  by  the  legis-  men  the  offices  which  deacons  filled  for  men. 
latnre  as  one  of  the  assodate  Justices  of  the  su-  They  had  care  of  the  sick  and  poor  of  their  own 
preme  court  of  New  Jersey,  which  position  he  sex.  The  order  has  been  abolished  in  the  Latin 
i^igned  in  Nov.  1841 ;  and  on  the  decease  of  church  since  the  11th  century,  and  in  the  Greek 
the  Hon.  Samuel  L.  Southard,  a  U.  S.  senator,  church  since  the  12th  century. 
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DEAD  RECKONING,  in  naTigation,  the  esti*  and  mbjdct  to  sodden  and  great  changes  of 
mation  that  is  made  of  the  place  of  a  ship  with-  depth.  This  featore,  in  connection  with  the  pieces 
out  any  ohservation  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Tlie  of  lava  occasionally  found,  seems  to  indicate  a 
data  for  the  reckoning  are  the  distance  the  ship  formation  dne  to  volcanic  agency,  such  as  is 
has  nm  by  the  log,  and  the  conrse  she  has  taken  produced  in  other  regions  where  "  the  smoke  of 
:'hy  the  compass;  and  the  result  has  to  be  recti-  the  country  is  seen  to  go  up  as  the  smoke  of  a 
fied  by  due  allowances  for  drift,  leeway,  &c.  furnace."  The  water  is  dense  and  bitter  with 
This  reckoning  should  be  corrected  upon  the  first '  its  heavy  charge  of  salt^  so  that  bodies  float  in  it 
opportunity  for  an  observation  of  the  sun.  with  much  greater  buoyancy  than  in  other  seas. 
DEAD  SEA,  oslled  by  the  Latin  gec^raphers  In  bathing,  ope  experiences  difficulty  in  keeping 
Zaeui  A»phaUitei^  and  by  the  AraSs  £iriet  or  the  feet  down,  and  a  man  may  float  in  it  breast 
Bakr  Looty  sea  of  Lot.  It  is  also  known  as  the  high  without  exertion.  The  southern  part  of 
sea  of  Sodom,  and  in  tiie  Scriptures  is  spoken  of  the  lake  is  shallow,  fi^ving  an  average  depth 
as  the  Salt  sea,  sea  of  the  Plain,  and  Eastern  sea.  of  only  18  feet;  but  the  northern  portion,  as 
Its  position  is  about  25  m.  to  the  east  of  Jerusa-  sounded  by  Lieut.  Lynch  and  others,  is  found  to 
lem,  between  the  mountains  of  Moab  on  the  east  reach  a  maximum  depth  of  more  than  1,800 
and  those  of  Hebron  on  the  west  The  locality  feet.  The  dimensions  as  given  by  him  are  42 
is  that  of  the  ancient  vale  of  Siddim,  which  m.  from  north  to  south,  and  the  greatest  width 
Lot  selected  when  he  parted  from  Abraham,  nearly  10  m.  A  remarkable  feature  in  the  lake 
and  which  was  then  an  attractive  region,  wa-  Is  its  great  depression  below  the  level  of  the  Med- 
tered  by  the  Jordan,  and  containing  the  cities  iterranean.  By  the  levelling  conducted  by  Lieut 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  Even  at  that  early  Symonds  of  the  royal  eni^eers.  which  was 
period  the  district  was  probably  of  peculiar  geo-  confirmed  by  nearly  identical  results  afterward 
logical  character,  the  vale  being  described  as  obtained  by  the  same  method  by  Lieut.  Lynch, 
"  full  of  slime  pits  "  (G^n.  xiv.  10).  The  catas-  the  difference  of  level  of  the  two  surfaces  is 
trophe  which  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  1812.2  feet  This  depression,  which  is  the  deep- 
these  cities,  and  in  the  formation  of  the  sea,  is  est  of  the  kind  known  upon  the  face  of  the  earth, 
computed  to  have  occurred  about  1900  years  be-  extends  up  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  toward  the 
fore  the  Christian  era.  By  earthquake,  aocom-  north  to  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  which  is  only  984 
panying  volcanic  action  (Gen.  xix.  28),  the  valley  feet  higher  than  the  Dead  sea.  The  stream  of 
appears  to  have  sunk  to  a  ^^^eat  depth,  and  the  the  Joridan  is  consequently  entirely  below  the 
waters  of  the  Jordan  flowmg  in  produced  1^  flow  of  all  other  rivers,  and  even  £ur  below  the 
sea,  which  was  made  intensely  salt  by  the  saline  level  of  the  sea.  Tet  its  swift  current,  often 
strata  exposed  to  tiieir  action.  On  its  south-  rushing  on  in  rapids  dangerous  to  navigate,  even 
west  side  is  a  mountain  retaining  the  name  of  with  the  iron  boats  of  the  expedition  under  Lieut 
Sodom,  or  Oosdoom,  containing  strata  of  salt,  Lynch,  pours  a  larae  volume  of  water  into  the 
out  from  which  stands  a  bfty  pillar  of  the  same  deep  basin,  from  which  there  is  no  outlet.  Dur- 
material,  observed  by  Lieut.  Lynch,  of  the  IT.  S.  ing  the  rainy  season  the  influx  is  so  great  from 
navy,  which  is  probably  what  travellers  often  this  and  other  streams,  that  the  level  of  the  sea 
describe  by  the  name  of  Lot^s  wife.  Josephus  is  raised  10  or  15  feet^  and  its  dimensions  ex- 
^>eaks  of  a  similar  pillar,  perhaps  the  same,  which  tend,  especially  in  a  southern  Erection,  over  the 
he  himself  saw,  and  believed  to  be  that  into  low  flats,  far  beyond  the  ordinary  margin  of  the 
which  Lot^s  wife  was  transformed.  Clement  of  waters.  But  in  the  burning  heat  of  the  dry 
Bome  and  Iren»us  also  make  mention  of  the  season,  when  the  beach  becomes  so  hot  as  to 
same.  It  is  about  40  feet  high,  standing  upon  an  blister  the  feet,  and  the  water,  as  observed  by 
oval  pedestal,  the  top  of  which  is  40  or  50  feet  the  officers  of  the  expedition,  acquires  a  temper- 
above  the  water.  The  pillar  of  salt  is  capped  bv  ature  of  90^  F.  a  foot  below  the  surface,  the 
limestone.  Bitumen  or  asphaltum,  from  which  evaporation  rapidly  carries  off  the  excess  of 
the  sea  receives  one  of  its  names^  is  found  along  water,  and  reduces  the  sea  to  its  lowest  level, 
the  shores  of  the  lake,  and  during  some  recent  The  vapors  are  seen  to  rise  in  columns,  resem- 
earthquakes,  to  which  the  region  is  still  sub-  bling  water  spouts,  but  fiur  exceeding  them  in 
ject,  it  was  thrown  up  in  large  quantities  at  the  size.  At  this  season  the  air  becomes  so  highly 
southern  extremity  of  the  sea.  The  hardened  heated  in  the  deep  basin  between  the  precipitous 
lumps  of  it  are  worked  into  rosaries  at  Jerusa-  mountains  which  enclose  it,  that  it  is  almost  irre- 
lem.  From  its  abundance  in  this  region  it  is  spirable,  and  the  thermometer  often  rises  to  106*^ 
often  called  Jews'  pitch.  Pieces  of  sulphur  are  or  more,  even  after  the  setting  of  the  sun.  At 
met  with  upon  the  shores,  and  sulphurous  ex-  midnight  it  was  observed  to  be  98'^.  Currents 
halations  are  perceived  arising  from  the  ground,  of  this  heated  air  are  set  in  motion,  and  sweep 
The  banks  are  slippery,  with  a  slimy  mud,  into  in  hurricanes  over  the  water.  As  described  by 
which  the  foot  smks  deep,  and  the  tracks  thus  the  U.  S.  officers,  the  hot  wind  blistered  the 
left  are  soon  lined  with  incrustations  of  salt  A  faces  of  the  men  exposed  to  it.  Every  metallic 
»milar  mud  covers  a  considerable  portion  of  object  was  burning  hot ;  the  coolest  substances 
the  bottom,  and  when  brought  up  in  sounding,  were  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  clothing.  If  spool 
crystals  of  salt  are  fi)und  sticking  to  it,  thus  in-  of  fresh  water  were  found  to  bathe  in,  the  skin 
dicating  a  full  saturatiq^  of  tlie  saline  mixture,  was  instantly  afterward  left  dry  and  parched. 
But  a  portion  of  the  bottom  b  rough  and  rocky,  The  perspiration  disappeared  by  evaporation  as 
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rapidly  ftS  it  was  prodoced*    lA  SQcli  an  atrno* 
spnere,  and  sorronnded  in  tlie  intervals  of  the 
sweeping  wind  by  swarms  of  mosquitoes,  which 
tormented  the  men  almost  to  madness^  they  oast 
ihemselTes  npon  the  pebbly  beach  and  sought 
for  rest,  with  their  garments  wrapped  aronnd 
their  heads.    One  morning,  after  a  night  thns 
passed,  the  commander  of  the  eznedition  found 
a  yonng  quail  that  had  nestled  by  his  side, 
aeenng  shelter  from  the  hot  blast  of  the  si- 
rocco.   The  hills  upon  each  side  are  precipitous 
difb  of  limestone  and  sandstone  in  horizontal 
strata.    On  the  east  they  are  rugged  moun- 
tains 2,000  to  2,600  feet  high,  traversed  by 
deep  chasms,  desolate  and  bare  of  vegetation. 
On  the  west  the  height  is  estimated  at  1,600 
feet ;  but  the  summit  level  upon  the  whole  is 
little  if  any  higher  than  the  surface  of  the 
Mediterranean.    Much  of  the  country  between 
the  two  seas  is  a  wilderness,  without  trees  or 
shrubs,  save  in  a  few  ravines  fed  by  small  water 
courses.    In  sudi  a  desolate  district  is  the  con- 
Tent  of  Mar  Saba,  so  near  the  Dead  sea  that 
tiie  sound  of  its  evening  bell  reaches  the  dreary 
sc^todes  of  its  shores,  assuring  tbe  disheartened 
trayeUer  that  human  life  may  be  continued  in 
this  region  of  gloom  and  death.    Mr.  Oostigan, 
-who  surveyed  the  sea  in  1886,  with  a  Maltese 
Bailor  as  his  servant,  died  soon  after  completing 
its  tour.    Lieut.  Moly  neuz  of  the  royal  navy  ex- 
perienced the  same  fate  in  1847.   The  excessive 
neat  of  the  sun  was  no  doubt  the  direct  cause  of 
their  death.  Two  of  the  seamen  belonging  to  the 
American  expedition  were  sent  to  this  ooirvent 
for  relief  and  Lieut.  Bde,  the  2d  officer,  before 
the  party  left  the  country,  fell  a  victim  to  the 
fever  at  Beyroot,  where  Lieut.  Lynch  also,  and 
nearly  all  tiie  men  of  the  party,  were  attacked  by 
the  same  disease.    It  is  to  this  expedition,  de- 
spatched by  the  IT.  S.  government  in  1847,  that 
we  are  indebted  for  most  of  our  exact  informal 
lion  relative  to  this  singular  spot;  thou^  many 
other  trarellers,  English.  French,  Bussian,  and 
American,  also  have  been  led  by  its  ancient  celeb- 
rity and  mysterious  nature  to  venture  upon  its 
exploration,  and  their  accounts,  fttU  of  interest- 
ing particulars,  have  been  at  various  times  pre- 
sented to  the  pubUc.  In  March,  1848,  the  Amer- 
ican party,  well  equipped,  passed  across,  with 
their  boats  drawn  on  trucks  by  camels,  from  the 
hay  of  Acre,  over  the  mountains  of  Lebanon, 
and  launched  them  in  the  lake  of  Gennesareth. 
Thence  they  descended  the  Jordan,  entering  the 
river  on  April  10,  and  passing  out  of  its  month 
into  the  Dead  sea  on  tbe  10th  of  the  same 
month.  The  length  of  the  river  they  estimated  to 
be  at  least  200  m.,  though  in  a  direct  course  the 
two  lakes  are  only  a^ut  60  m.  apart    They 
spent  21  nights  upon  the  shores  of  tne  Dead  sea, 
and  after  havincr  thoroughly  explored  the  region, 
they  left  it  on  May  10,  sending  their  boats  across 
the  d^ert  to  Jerusalem.    Contrary  to  the  opin- 
ion generally  entertained  regarding  the  pesti- 
lential atmosphere  of  this  neighborhood,  they 
found  numerous  animals  living  upon  the  shores 
«f  the  lake,  as  doves,  hawks,  partridges,  and 


hares,  and  also  ducks  swimming  upon  its  sur- 
face; and  a  curious  fact  regarding  the  birds,  in- 
sects, and  other  animals  here  met  with,  is  that 
they  are  all  of  a  stone  color,  described  as 
"  the  same  as  the  mountains  and  the  shore.'' 
"Whether  animal  life  exists  in  the  water  it- 
self is  not  so  certain,  though  some  authorities 
have  mentioned  that  living  shells  are  found  in 
the  sea,  and  one  smaU  species  of  fish  is  said  to  be 
peculiar  to  it  It  is  very  possible  that  the  shells 
may  have  been  swept  into  the  lake  from  the 
Jordan  or  other  streams.  The  surface  was  in 
one  instance  at  night  observed  to  present  ^  one 
wide  sheet  of  phosphorescent  foam,  and  the 
waves,  as  they  broke  upon  the  shore,  threw  a 
sepulchral  light  npon  the  dead  bushes  and 
fragments  of  rocks."  This  is  probably  owing 
to  animalcules,  such  as  give  the  same  appearance 
to  the  ocean.  In  the  sample  of  water  brought 
back  by  the  party  no  vestige  of  animal  life  was 
detected ;  but  in  Jameson's"* Philosophical  Jour- 
nal "  of  Feb.  1860,  it  is  stated  that  Ehrenberg 
found  an  abundance  of  infusoria  of  brackish 
water  species  in  samples  of  the  water  and  sedi- 
ment brought  to  him  for  examination.  The 
want  of  vegetable  matter  for  food  must  neces- 
sarily to  a  great  extent  exclude  animal  life.  A 
few  plants  which  fhrnish  soda  in  their  ashes  are 
occasionally  found  upon  tiie  shore,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  clif&  is  noticed  a  scanty  vegetation 
of  cane  and  of  the  tamarisk  shrub,  their  foliage 
sometimes  of  a  light  green  and  sometimes  of  a 
yellow  hue,  stained  by  the  exhalations  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen ;  but  the  few  bushes  to  be 
seen  often  present  their  branches  leafless  and 
incrusted  with  salt,  and  the  trunks  of  dead 
trees  scattered  here  and  there  add  to  the  des- 
olation of  the  scene. — Various  analyses  have 
been  made  by  eminent  chemists  of  the  water 
taken  from  the  lake,  the  results  of  which  differ, 
in  consequence,  no  doubt,  of  the  different  sea- 
sons of  the  year  and  portions  of  the  lake  at 
which  the  samples  were  taken,  and  also  of  the 
different  methods  of  conducting  the  analyses. 
The  specific  gravity,  as  stated  by  Lavoisier,  is 
1.240 ;  by  Klaproth,  1.24 ;  by  Marcet,  1.211 ;  by 
Gmelin,  1.212 ;  by  Apjohn,  1.158 ;  by  Salisbury, 
1.1877 ;  and  by  Lynch,  1.18.  The  constituents 
are  thus  given  by  different  authorities : 


Tablb  T. 

Fogg.  Aan. 

Booth* 
Uneklo,  dopth 

Oontk, 
186S.* 

1,110  ft. 

Chloride  of  potaasiam.. 

1.893 

0.650 

l.OOST 

**         Bodiam. .... 

6.673 

T.S55 

7.5839 

**         caleiam.... 

S.8M 

&108 

2.8933 

**■        Dugnealam. 

10.M8 

14.500 
Br«m.  potaam. 

10.1686 

Bromide  of  nagnesiom. 

0.851 

0.18T 

0.5841 

Bnlpbato  of  lime 

Coroonata  of  lime 

0.0S8 

0.0T0 

0.0901 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

aoo4a 

Hrdrat.  aesqalozldo  of 
ron.... ......••..•.• 

■  •  ■  • 

0.008 

•  ■  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

0.008T 

Blfcicadd 

0.0118 

Nitrogenous     organto 

mattor  ..«...Tt«....r- 

•  •  *  • 

•  •  ■  ■ 

0.0053 

SoUd  parts  in  100.... 

21.TT8 

'      26.419 

22.8086 

*  WaUr  teoBghl  bj  R«t.  Prof.  OUbon }  ip.  gr.  I.ISSS. 
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TabuIL 

UmtmL 

KkpM«L 

8J20 

lasM 

ia860 
0.0M 

laoo 

**        tnaf^Mift..*... 

8490 

••        todi '. 

7^ 

flttlnhAtA  at UnM  .......*>*«<i---'i-f- 

"Watn • 

7&480 

4S.60 
67.40   • 

100.000 

100.000 

The  fint  of  the  above  analyses  is  eiyen  In 
Poggendorff  ^8  Annalen^  of  a  sample  of  the  water 
procured  from  the  north  end  of  the  sea,  near 
the  month  of  the  Jordan. 

DEAF  AHD  DUMB,  persons  who  can  neither 
beer  nor  speak.  That  saoh  have  existed  in  aU. 
ages  is  evident  from  the  not  infrequent  allnsiona 
to  them  both  in  sacred  and  proune  writings. 
The  idea  of  attempting  the  restoration  of  the 
lost  Cacnlties,  or  of  repairing  the  loss  by  edocar 
ti<m,  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  the  an- 
cients In  many  instances  the  anthorities  con- 
nived at^  if  they  did  not  openly  approve  of^  the 
destruction  of  such  children,  who  it  was  tb<Kight 
could  be  of  no  benefit  to  the  state.  Amonc  the 
Hindoos,  in  the  **  Ordination  of  the  Pundits,'* 
or  code  of  Gentoo  laws,  it  was  decreed  that 
whoever  was  **  deaf  from  his  mother's  womb," 
or  whoever  was  dumb,  should  be  classed  anumg 
persons  incapable  of  inheritance.  But,  though 
excluded  from  inheriting,  they  were  not  left 
without  provision ;  for  the  person  who  supersed- 
ed them  in  the  inheritance  was  bound  to  sup- 
port themr— in  the  langua^  of  the  ordinance,  to 
aUow  them  clothes  and  victnals.  The  code  of 
Justinian,  promu^ted  in  the  6th  century  A.  D., 
assumes  throughout  that  deaf  mutes  from  birth 
are  incapable  of  managing  their  own  afiairs; 
placing  them  in  this  respect  on  a  footing  with 
the  insane,  idiots,  and  those  suffering  frt>m 
permanent  and  incurable  disease,  in  requiring 
guardianship.  The  same  code  also  provides 
that  they  should  only  buy  and  sell  by  the  aid 
of  a  curator  or  guardian ;  that  they  should  not 
have  the  power  of  altering  the  descent  of  prop- 
erty, or  of  making  a  nn,  even  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  curator.  They  could  not  make  a 
wiU,  or  a  codicU,  or  create  a  trust  estate,  or 
make  a  donation  contingent  on  the  death  of  the 
donor,  or  emancipate  a  slave.  A  singular  pro- 
vision of  the  code  deserves  notice.  Justinian 
allows  to  those  who  are  deaf  from  birth,  but  yet 
able  to  speak,  the  privileges  of  which  deaf  mutes 
had  been  deprived.  Pliny,  more  than  400  years 
earlier,  had  said :  **  There  is  no  person  deaf  fit>m 
birth  who  is  not  also  dumb.''  The  feudal  gov- 
ernments of  western  Europe,  making  the  code 
of  Justinian  the  basis  of  their  laws,  placed  the 
deaf  mute  under  similar  disabilities.  Pitiable 
indeed  was  the  frite  of  tiiese  diildren  of  silence 
daring  the  long  ages  of  ignorance  and  darkness. 
If  the  advent  of  Ohristianity  had  prevented  their 
murder  as  useless  incumbrances  to  society,  they 
were  still  left  as  fltcompanion^  for  the  idiot  and 
the  maniac.  Without  instruction,  or  any  means 
of  acquiring  it,  they  knew  nothing  of  the  eiurth  on 


whibh  they  trod  or  the  heavens  above  them ;  if 
their  powers  of  imitatimi  enabled  them  to  acquire 
some  fiunlit V  in  the  mechanic  arts,  this  mig^t  suf- 
fice to  supply  the  craving  of  the  body  for  employ- 
ment, but  what  should  satisfy  the  longinas  of  the 
restless  spirit  ?  Some  with  outstretdied  bands 
sought  tne  alms  they  could  not  ask;  others, 
grovelling  in  indolence,  sank  to  the  level  of  the 
idiots  with  whom  alone  they  could  associate. 
Tet  even  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Ohriatian  era 
there  were  not  wanting  those  who,  with  infi- 
nite pains,  sought  to  communicate  instmotion  to 
the  deaf  mute,  alUiough  the  law  had  pronounced 
him  incompetent  to  receive  it  The  venerable 
Bede  reiatea  that,  in  690,  John,  bishop  of  Hagd- 
•tad,  taught  a  deaf  mute  to  speak,  and  to  repeat 
alter  him  words  and  sentences.    In  1442  Rodol- 

Sus  Agrioola  of  Graningen,  in  his  Dtf  JmrnUitmi 
'<alectic4B^  speaks  of  having  seen  a  deaf  and 
dumb  person  who  had  learned  to  understand  and 
practaae  writing.  About  1560,  Pedro  P<Hioe  de 
Leon  undertook,  and  with  considerable  success, 
the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Spain. 
His  labors  seem  to  have  been  confined  mainly 
to  teaching  reading  and  articulation.  Herelate^ 
as  instanoea  of  the  sncceesful  results  of  Ms  teach- 
ing, that  one  of  his  pupils  reoMved  ordination  as 
a  priest,  and  performed  his  pariah  daties  ac- 
ceptably, and  that  another  became  a  military 
officer  and  distinguished  himself  in  martial 
exerdses^  In  15^  Joachim  Pascha,  chaplain 
of  Uie  elector  Joachim  IL  of  Brandenburg,  in- 
atmcted  his  own  deaf-mute  daughter,  by  means 
of  pictures,  mimic  signa,  and  other  metiiods  of 
his  own  devising.  Not  £ur  from  the  same  time 
Gkolimo  Oardan,  the  eccentric  Italian  philoso- 
pher, detailed,  in  an  essay  which  he  published, 
the  principles  of  deaf-mute  instruction,  though  he 
never  reduced  them  to  practice.  In  1620,  about 
86  years  after  the  death  of  Ponce  de  Leon,  Juan 
Paulo  Bonet,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Spain,  pub- 
lished a  treatise  entitled  Beduedon  de  leu  Is' 
trtu  y  ariet  para  en$etlar  a  hablar  lot  mndot 
(^^  Reduction  of  Letters  and  Arts  for  Teaching 
the  Dumb  to  Speak").  In  this  treatise  he  repre- 
sents hims^  as  the  inventor  of  the  processes 
he  describJ^  viz.,  mimic  signs,  dactylMogy,  the 
oral  alphabet,  and  writing.  His  work  contains 
the  first  engraving  of  the  single-hand  alphabet, 
so  generally  in  use  throughout  Chrifitendoui, 
and  he  is  believed  to  have  been  its  inventor. 
In  Italy,  at  this  time|^  a  number  of  eminent  phi- 
losophers were  turning  their  attention  to  the 
subject.  Afl&nate  pubushed  an  essay  about  the 
commencement  of  the  17th  century  on  teaching 
the  deaf  to  speak.  Giovanni  Bonifacio  wrote  a 
treatise  on  the  language  of  action  in  1616;  Fa- 
brizia  di  Acquapendc^te  wrote  upon  the  phe- 
nomena of  vision,  voice,  and  hearing,  and  on 
speech  and  its  instruments.  In  1629,  Bandrea 
de  Oarion  instructed  the  prince  of  Oarignan,  a 
deaf  mute.  -  Some  authorities  say  that  Bamirea 
himself  was  deaf  and  dumb,  but  had  acquired 
sufficient  education  to  be  capable  of  teaching 
others.  Some  few  years  later,  Pietro  di  Castro, 
chief  physician  to  the  duke  of  Mantua,  instruct- 
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ed  the  son  of  Thmnas,  prince  of  Savoy,  who  plete  with  sound  principles  and  imporiant  sng- 
iras  a  deaf  mnte.    Castro  died  in  1668.    In  gestions  of  practical  valne,  that  it  ought  to  be 
HoUand,  Peter  Montanns  pnblbbed  a  work  on  familiarly  known  to  every  instmotor."   In  1600, 
ihe  instraction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  1685.  John  Oonrad  Amman,  a  8wiss  physician,  resid- 
In.  1644,  John  Bnlwer,  a  philanthropic  English  ing  at  Haarlem,  undertook  the  instraction  of  a 
physician,  published  his  '^Ohirolc^^orKataral  girl  deaf  and  dumb  frombirUi.    His  methods 
liBiignsge  of  the  Hand,"  and  in  1648,  ^^Philo-  were  founded  on   articnlaUoD.     His  success 
oophns,  or  the  Deafe  and  Dombe  Man's  Friend."  was  decisive;  but  it  was  not  until  his  essay 
In  the  latter  work  he  refers  to  the  account  he  giving  an  account  of  his  processesL  and  en- 
had  received  from  his  friend  Sir  Kendm  Digby  titled   £htrdns  ZoqueM  (the  '^  Spetiking  Deaf 
of  Pedro  Ponce's  suecess  in  the  instruction  of  Man"),  was  passiDg  through  the  press,  that 
the  deaf  and  dumb.    Oamerariua  andGaspard  he  learned  wnat  others  had  done  in  this  field, 
Bdiott  had,  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century,  and  commenced  a  correspondence  with  Wallis. 
published  works  in  (Germany,  on* the  instruction  He  subsequently  published  an  enlarged  edi* 
of  tbe  deaf  and  dumb.    In  1658,  Dr.  John  tion  of  his  treatise,  xmder  the  title  of  LiMer- 
Wallis,  mathematical  professor  at  Oxford,  men*  tatio  de  Loquda,    In  1679  a  deaf  mute  from 
tiooS)  in  the  pre&oe  to  the  5th  edition  of  his  birth  in  France,  named  Guibal,  made  his  will  in 
€haimmaUoa  Lingum  AngUeana,  that  he  had  writing;  it  is  not  known  who  was  his  instruct- 
instmoted  two  deaf  nrates  to  articulate  distinct*  or.    In  1667  F.  M.  Van  Helmont  published  a 
ly,  adding  that  he  had  also  taught  them  (an  small  tract  in  Holland,  entitled  Alphdbetum 
enlirely  different  matter,  he  observes)  to  under-  IfatwrtBj  in  which,  he  e^lained  the  process  of 
stand  tiie  meaning  of  language,  and  thus  to  use  reading  on  the  lip,  or  learning  what  another 
it  in  speaking,  readinsr,  and  writing.    The  num-  person  says  by  watching  the  motions  of  his  lips 
ber  of  pupils  under  his  oare  was  never  laige^  in  roeaking.    About  the  commencement  of  the 
but  he  seems  to  have  continued  to  instruct  deaf  18th  century,  the  instruction  of  deaf  mutes  be- 
mutes  for  neariy  half  a  century ;  for  in  1698  he  gan  to  attract  the  attention  of  scientific  men 
was  still  engaged  in  the  business,  and  gave  a  throughout  Europe.    In  1704  Kerger  published 
detail  of  the  plan  he  was  pursuing  in  a  letter  to  a  narrative  of  the  results  of  his  efforts.    His 
Thomas  Beverley.    He  aeserves  the  credit  of  sister  was  associated  with  him  in  the  work  of 
being  the  first  practical  instructor  of  the  deaf  imrtmetion.    The  means  he  used  were  drawing, 
and  dumb  in  England;  and  in  a  paper  published  pantomime,  articulation,  and  writing.    He  does 
In  tiiie  ^^  Philosophical  Transactions"  in  1670,  he  not  seem  to  have  employed  dactylology,  but  he 
distinetiy  enunoiatee  the  fondamental  prindple  had  cultivated  the  language  of  signs  with  suc- 
of  De  r£p6e  and  Sicard,  that  we  may  form  con-  oess.    Ckmtemporary  with  Kerger  was  the  pas- 
oeptionBin  written  as  well  as  in  spokenlangua^  tor  Georg  Battel  of  LQneburg,  of  whose  6 
and  states  that  in  the  w<»k  of  deaf-mute  in*  children  8  were  deaf  and  dumb.   Paternal  affec- 
fltmction  he  proceeded  from  certain  actions  and  tion  had  inspired  him  with  zeal  and  skill  in  their 
gestures,  which  have  a  natural  signification,  to  instruction,  and  in  1718  he  published,  for  the 
ooDvey  ideas  not  already  understood.    The^ri-  b^efit  o£  others^  the  result  of  his  labors.  A  few 
ority  cf  his  invention  was  disputed  by  Dr.  Wil-  years  later,  Otho  Benjamin  Lasius  gave  to  the 
liam  Holder,  rector  of  Bletchington,  who  as-  world  the  narrative  of  his  process  of  instruction 
sorted  that  he  had,  in  the  first  instance,  taught  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  pupil.   He  had  tauffht  artic- 
Pophom,  one  of  Dr.  Wallis's  pupils,  to  speak,  ulation  and  writing,  and  at  the  end  of  2  years 
Dr.  Holder  published  in  1669  "•  Elements  of  his  pupil  could  answer  important  questions  on 
Speech,  with  an  Appendix  concerning  Persons  reli^ous  subjects.    The  pastor  Arnoldi  was  a 
Deaf  and  Dumb."    In  1670,  George  Sibsoota  contemporary  of  Lanns;  ne  gave  instruction  to 
pubUahed  a  littie  work  entitied  the  ^*  Deaf  and  the  desS  and  dumb,  using  for  the  purpose  all 
Dmnb  Man's  Discourse."    The  work  is  mainly  the  methods  previously  employed — articulation, 
theoretical,  and  he,  like  Wallis  and  Bulwer,  had  drawing,  dactvlology,  writing,  and  the  natural 
derived  most  of  his  ideas  indirectly  from  Pedro  signs.    Samuel  Heinidke  was,  however,  by  far 
Ponoe.    The  same  year  the  Padre  Lana-Terzi,  the  most  distinguished  of  the  early  teachers  of 
a  Jesuit  of  Bresda,  published  a  treatise  on  the  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Germany.    He  had  be- 
edncation  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind,  come  interested  in  the  instruction  of  a  deaf  and 
In  1680,  Gtorge.  Dalgamo,  a  Scotchman,  but  dumb  child  as  early  aa  1754.    In  1772  he  had 
then  the  preceptor  of  a  grammar  school  at  Oz-  4  desf-mute  pupils,  to  whom  several  others  were 
ford,  publishea  a  work  oalled  **  Didascaloco-  afterward  added.    In  that  year  he  removed  to 
phus,  or  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Man's  Tutor,"  in  Leipoic  at  the  invitation  of  the  elector  of  Sax- 
nhich  he  expresses  a  preference  for  written  ony,  and  opened  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
language  and  a  manual  alphabet  over  artioula-  there  witii  9  pupils,  the  first  ever  established 
tion  and  reading  fkrom  the  lip.    He  was  the  in-  or  supported  bv  the  dvil  government,  and  which 
ventor  of  the  two-handed  alphabet  now  in  is  to  tnis  day  m  existence  and  prosperity.    His 
aeneral  use  in  Great  Britain.    The  ^'Didasca-  method  of  instruction  was  by  articulation  and 
fooophua"  was  republished  in  the  "  American  reading  on  the  lip.    His  success  was  very  con- 
Amials  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb"  for  Jan.  1857.  siderable,  and  his  noble  and  generous  character 
The  editor,  Prof.  Porter,  rem^ks  of  it :  ^*  It  is  endeared  him  greatiy  to  the  people  of  Germany, 
a  work  oi  saoh  preeminent  abilityi  and  so  re-  In  a  controversy  with  the  abl^  de  I'fip^e  on 
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the  merits  of  their  respective  modes  of  in-  condition  of  the  deaf  mntes,  he  devoted  his  life 
structioD,  he  appears  to  less  advantage  than  and  fortune  to  the  work  of  teaching  them,  but 
in  any  other  part  of  his  career. — In  France,  nnfortanately  adopted  the  ^stem  of  articnla- 
Father  Yaain  or  Farnin,  a  member  of  the  or-  tion,  and  met  with  bat  indifferent  sacoeas.    In 
der  of  Christian  brothers,  attempted  the  in-  1779  he  published  his  CauT$  SUmentaire  cTedu- 
struction  of  deaf  mutes  toward  the  middle  of  eati&n  dit  unirdi^inueta.    The  man,  however, 
the  oenturv  by  me&ns  of  pictures  and  sensible  to  whom  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  world  are 
objects.    The  ideas  thus  conveyed  seem  to  have  more  indebted  for  the  means  of  education  than 
been  very  crude  and  imperfect.    Boosset  of  any  other,  is  the  abb6  de  r£p^.    His  natural 
Nimes  also  made  some  efforts  for  their  instruo-  disposition,  habits^  early  trahiing,  and  educa- 
tion about  the  same  time.    A  more  remarkable  tion,  had  fitted  him  for  a  philanthropist,  and 
and  successful  teacher  of  these  unfortunates  when  two  young  deaf-mute  c^rls  were  thrown  in 
was  Jacob  Rodriguez  Pereira,  a  Spaniard  of  his  way  under  such  circumstances  as  to  call 
Jewish  extraction,  who  commencea  their  in-  forth  his  sympathies,  he  entered  upon  the  work 
struction  in  1748,  and  in  1749  exhibited  some  of  their  Instruction  with  a  zeal  which  knew  no 
of  his  pupils  before  the  academy  of  sciences  at  abatement  to  the  day  of  his  death.    His  first 
Paris.    From  the  report  of  that  committee  it  pupils  were  gathered  in  1755,  and  entirely  from 
appears  that  his  success  had  been  extraordinary  the  indigent  deaf  and  dumb.    To  them  alone 
for  that  period;  it  would  even  be  considered  did  he  devote  himself,  refusing  the  children 
creditable  to  any  of  our  institutions  at  the  pres-  of  the   rich,  and  expending  with  the  most 
ent  day.     '^The  pupils,"  say  the  committee,  judicious  prudence  the  income  of  his  little 
**•  were  able  to  understand  whatever  was  said  to  patrimony  for  theLr  support  and  education.   At 
them,  whether  by  signs  or  by  writing,  and  re-  the  commencement  of  his  labors  he  had  read 
plied  either  tiva  9oee  or  by  writing;  Ihey  could  nothing  on  the  subject  of  the  instmction  of 
read  and  pronounce  distinctly  all  sorts  of  French  deaf  mutes,  and  it  was  not  till  the  second  year 
expressions ;  they  gave  very  sensible  replies  to  of  his  teaching  that  he  saw  a  copy  of  Bonet*s 
all  questions  proposed  to  them;  they  under-  treatise,  and  still  later  that  of  Amman.    He 
stood  grammar  and  its  applications ;  they  knew  tried  at  first  the  method  of  articnlatioD,  but  the 
the  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  perfonned  exercises  number  of  his  pupils  increasing  he  became  dls- 
in  geography ;   and  it  appeared  that  Pereira  satisfied  with  the  result ;  and  remembering  the 
had  given  them,  with  speech,  the  faculty  of  ao-  principle  which  he  had  learned  in  youth,  that 
quiring  abstract  ideas."    Pereira  carefhlly  con-  **  there  is  no  more  natural  and  necessary  con- 
cealed, even  from  his  own  £unily,  tiie  methods  nection  between  abstract  ideas  and  the  articn- 
he  employed  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  late  sounds  which  strike  the  ear,  ihsn  there  is 
dumb,  though  he  offered  to  impart  them  to  the  between  the  same  ideas  and  the  written  char- 
ffovemment  for  a  large  sum,  which  was  refased.  aoters  which  strike  the  eye,"  he  sousht  for  some 
It  was  his  intention  to  leave  them,  it  is  said,  as  medium  other  than  articulate  sounds  by  which 
an  heirloom  to  his  £unily,  but  a  fire  which  oc-  to  represent  to  the  minds  of  these  deaf-mute 
curred  soon  after  his  death  destroyed  all  his  children  the  ideas  which  he  wished  to  convey 
papers,  and  thus  prevented  their  being  benefited  to  them.    This  medium  he  found  in  the  lan- 
by  them.    He  himself  had  attained  position  and  guage  of  signs,  that  natural  method  of  commn- 
wealthbyhisinstrucdonof  the  children  of  some  nication  bywnich  the  most  savage  tribes  of 
noble  families,  and  by  the  address  with  which  different  languages  and  countries  are  able  to 
he  followed  up  his  advantages.    Saboreux  de  converse  to  a  certain  extent  with  each  other. 
Fontenai,  one  of  his  most  distinguished  pupils,  He  found  this  existing  to  a  considerable  degree 
published  after  his  death  an  account  of  the  among  the  uneducatea  deaf  and  dumb,  as  being 
means  adopted  by  his  teacher  for  the  instruc-  the  only  means  by  which  they  could  make 
tion  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.    From  this  we  learn  known  their  physical  wants.     This  language 
that,  beside  the  ordinary  methods  of  articula-  he  amplified,  improved,  and  systematized,  with 
tion,  reading  from  the  lip,  and  the  manual  al-  the  intention  of  making  it  an  equivalent  of  or- 
phabet,  he  had  invented  a  syllabic  dactylology,  dinary  language,  sq  that  the  process  of  instmo- 
by  the  use  of  which  he  could  communicate  tion  should  be  a  mere  translation  of  the  ideas 
very  rapidly  with  his  pupils,  and  having  thus  of  written  language  into  the  language  of  signs, 
supplied  them  in  a  short  time  with  an  exten-  It  is  alleged,  and  with  some  truth,  wat  he  for- 
nve  vocabulary,  he  was  able  to  conduct  their  got  in  this  process  that  the  minds  on  which  he 
further  education  with  little  more  difficulty  than  was  at  work  possessed  but  few  ideas,  and  that 
would  be  experienced  in  instructing  speaking  to  make  a  sign  to  them  of  whose  meaning  they 
pupils.    Emaud  appeared  a  few  years  later  be-  had  no  conception,  and  then  to  show  them  that 
fore  the  academy  of  sciences,  to  solicit  their  at-  that  sign  was  equivalent  to  a  word  of  whose 
tention  to  his  efforts  in  behfuf  of  ti^e  deaf  and  meanine  they  were  also  ignorant,  was  but  to 
dumb.    His  pupils  do  not  seem  to  have  made  use  an  algebruc  formular-^  tell  them  that  x=^^ 
great  advancement  in  education,  but  he  had  That  the  good  abb6  too  often  mistook  signs  for 
been  successful  in  restoring  hearing  to  several  ideas  is  probably  true ;  yet  there  is  abundant 
who  were  congenitally  de^.    The  abb6  Des>  evidence  that  his  pupils  comprehended  very 
champs  of  Orleans  is  deserving  of  credit  for  clearly  much  of  what  he  communicated  to  them* 
his  phiknthropy,  at  least.    Gomnuserating  the  The  full  advantages  of  the  sign  language,  and  its 
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capacity  for  Ml  and  free  intercourse,  and  for  master  in  philanthropy,  he  was  intellectnally 
more  ready,  complete,  and  extensive  expressions  his  snperior,  and  soon  found  opportanity  to  im- 
of  Uionght  and  feeling  than  any  written  Ian-  prove  the  methods  of  instrnction  in  the  insti- 
gnage,  seem  not  to  have  heen  appreciated  hy  tute,  which  was  now  under  government  pa- 
him,  at  least  not  to  the  same  extent  as  hy  his  tronage.    He  expanded  and  simplified  the  sign 
successor;  hut  to  the  ahh^  de  r£|>6e  helongs  language,  and  no  longer  hound  it  to  the  con- 
without  question  the  honor  of  having  demon-  ventional  rules  of  written  language.    Surviv- 
atrated  the  capahility  of  the  natural  language  ing  the  reign  of  terror  and  the  administration 
of  signs  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  of  Napoleon,  in  neither  of  which  it  had  greatly 
dum^  when  collected  in  masses ;  and  also  of  prospered,  the  royal  institution  for  deaf  mutes, 
having  heen  the  first  to  collect  together  indi-  as  it  was  called  under  the  Bourhons,  saw  hrighter 
gent  aesi  mutes  in  any  considerable  number  for  days,  and  under  the  direction  of  Sicard  and 
education. — In  1760,  5  years  after  the  opening  Bebian  became  the  leading  institution  of  its  class 
of  De  r!&p6e^s  school  in  Paris,  Thomas  Braid-  in  Europe. — ^In  1616  several  gentlemen  in  Hart- 
wood  of  Edinburgh  advertised  that  at  his  acad-  ford,  Conn.,  whose  interest  in  the  education  of 
emy  in  that  city'he  taught  the  dumh  to  speak,  the  deaf  and  dumb  had  been  primarily  awakened 
and  also  cured  impediments  in  the  speech.    Ar-  hy  the  fact  that  the  interesting  and  lovely 
ticolation  was  taught,  and  little  or  no  attention  daughter  of  one  of  their  number,  an  eminent  phy- 
given  to  the  language  of  signs.    At  a  period  a  sician  of  the  city,  was  a  deaf  mute,  sent  the  Kev. 
few  years  earlier,  Henry  Baker,  the  naturalist  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  a  young  and  highly  edu- 
and  microscopist,  had  given  some  attention  to  cated  clergyman,  to  Europe  to  qualify  himself  to 
the  instruction  of  deaf  mutes  in  articulation,  become  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.    ^. 
Both  Baker  and  Braidwood  kept  their  processes  Gallaudet  sailed.  May  25,  1815,  for  Liverpool, 
secret,  and  Braidwood  succeeded  in  monopolis-  Arrived  in  England,  he  immediately  sought  the 
ing  in  his  own  family  and  near  relatives  the  accomplishment  of  the  ohiect  of  his  mission; 
husiness  of  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumh  but  found  himself  thwarted  by  the  infiuence  of 
for  60  years.    In  1783  Braidwood  removed  his  the  Braidwoods  and  their  relatives,  who  re- 
school  to  Hackney,  near  London,  where  he  ftised  to  conununicate  to  him  their  alleged  secret 
died  in  1806.    His  widow,  assisted  by  her  grand-  processes,  except  on  condition  that  he  should 
children,  maintained  the  school  till  1816,  when  remain  8  years  under  instruction,  and  then  take 
it  was  given  up.    Thomas,  the  elder  of  the  two  one  of  Br.  Watson^s  assistants,  or  John  Braid- 
grandsons,,  took  charge  of  a  new  institution  at  wood,  then  in  America,  into  partnership  with 
Edgebaston,  near  Birmingham ;  and  John,  the  him.    As  the  parties  who  had  sent  out  Mr. 
younger,  went  at  first  to  Edinburgh,  and  after  a  Gallaudet  had  contemplated  no  such  plan,  and 
year  or  two  to  Virginia,  where  he  attempted  the  as  it  was  not  only  unnecessary  hut  illiberal,  Mr. 
establishment  of  an  institution  for  deaf  mutes ;  Gallaudet  refused  to  enter  into  such  an  arrange- 
but  though  warmly  seconded  by  several  gentle-  ment;  and  after  attempting  in  vain  to  obtain 
men  of  wealth  and  influence,  he  was  so  ad-  the  requisite  instruction  at  Edinburgh,  where 
dieted  to  habits  of  intemperance,  that  he  was  Mr.  Elnniburgh,  a  pupil  of  the  Braidwoods, 
under  the  necessity  of  giving  it  up.    The  pro-  was  teaching,  he  visited  France,  was  cordially 
cesses  of  the  Braidwoods,  though  guarded  from  received  and  cheerfully  instructed  by  the  abb6 
the  public  with  such  jealous  care,  seem  to  have  Sicard,  and  after  3  months  of  careful  investiga- 
difiered  in  no  important  respect  from  those  of  tion  of  the  processes  adopted  by  the  abb^,  re- 
Wallis  and  Dalgamo.    Their  success,  according  turned  to  the  United  States,  bringing  with  him 
to  the  testimony  of  impartial  observers,  was  not  M.  Laurent  Clerc,  an  educated  deaf  mute,  and 
equal  to  that  of  the  abb6  de  r£p6e,  and  was  one  of  the  abba's  most  successful  teachers.    On 
very  far  inferior  to  that  of  Sicard ;  and  though  April  16, 1817,  the  New  England,  or,  as  it  was 
highly  commended  in  a  work  published  in  1788  soon  afterward  named,  the  Ajnerican  asvlnm  for 
hy  an  American  gentleman  whose  child  had  been  the  deaf  and  dumb,  was  opened  at  Hartford, 
educated  there,  under  the  title  of  Vox  OcuHsSub"  with  Mr.  Gallaudet  for  principal,  and  M.  Glerc 
jeetOy  yet  in  the  majority  of  instances  their  system  as  assistant  teacher.    It  received  a  donation  of 
made  the  pupUs  mere  parrots  rather  than  intel-  $5,000  from  the  state,  which  was  subsequently 
ligent,  thinking,  educated  men  and  women.  Dr.  expended  in  the  education  of  indigent  deaf 
Watson,  a  nephew  of  the  elder  Braidwood,  who  mutes,  and  in  1819  from  congress  the  grant  of 
acquired  his  knowledge  of  the  art  of  instructing  a  township  of  land  in  Alabama,  which  by  care- 
tbe  deaf  and  dumb  from  his  unde^and  after-  ful  management  eventually  produced  a  fund  of 
ward  practiBed  it  at  the  asylum  in  Eent  road,  nearly  $800,000,  the  income  of  which  is  applied 
London,  made  nmny  improvements  in  bis  pro-  toward  defraying  the  current  expenses  of  the 
oesses,  and,  nungling  judidonsly  the  use  of  nat-  asylum.    The  other  institutions  for  the  deaf  and 
oral  signs  with  articmation,  succeeded  in  giving  dumb  having  been  established  at  a  later  date, 
to  his  pupils  a  much  better  education  than  Mr.  and  adopting  the  same  general  system  of  in- 
Braidwood  had  ever  imparted. — ^Meantime  in  struction  with  the  American  asylum,  the  method 


succeeded  him  at  Paris.    Though  inferior  to  his    we  devote  a  little  space  to  the  consideration  of 
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the  three  sTstems  which  have  beea  adopted  in  words  and  the  Bclencea  in  mnch  the  same  way 
different  conntriee.    I.  The  system  of  Wallis,  as  a  child  who  can  speak.    IL  The  system  of 
Pereira,  Heinicke,  and  Braidwood  proceeded  on  the  abb6  de  r£p6e,  as  improved  by  Sicard  and 
the  theory  that  articoktion  is  necessary  to  the  Bebian,  differs  mmi  the  preceding  in  every  re< 
dear  comprehension  of  thought ;  that  thongh  spect.    Starting  with  the  principles  that  Uiere 
signs  may  commonicate  vagne  ideas,  there  can  be  is  no  necessary  or  inevitable  connection  between 
no  precinon  of  thought  without  words.    This  the  word  which  is  the  arbitrary  sign  of  a  thing 
theory  has  been  so  utterly  overthrown  within  and  the  oljeot  for  which  it  stands,  and  that 
a  few  years  past  that  it  is  not  probablv  main*  every  idea  of  which  the  human  mind  is  capable 
tained  by  any  intelligent  instructor  of  uie  deaf  may  be  expressed  by  one  or  moro  signs,  signs 
and  dumb  at  the  present  day ;  but  the  system  too  which  even  the  uneducated  can  generally 
of  instruction  inaugurated  under  it  is  still  prao*  nnderstand,  the  process  first  attempted  was  to 
tised  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  oontment  fix  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  the  signs  which  rep- 
of  Europe.    Under  this  system  the  first  2  years  resented  simple  objects,  and  those  which  ream- 
of  instruction  were  devoted  to  learning  artion-  ly  attracted  his  attention,  such  asdothing,  food, 
lation  almost  exdusivdy ;  this  was  effected  by  drinks,  parts  of  the  booy,  the  ground,  water, 
placing  before  the  pupil  a  written  or  printed  grass,  fruits,  vegetablee,  domestic  animds,  meiL 
word,  which  the  teacher  pronounced  slowly  women,  &o, ;  next,  the  various  relati(»iB  and 
and  audibly,  causing  the  pupil  to  place  hia  hand  drcumstanoes  of  thenasdves  and  others,  such  as 
upon  his  throat  and  to  watch  his  lips  as  he  did  the  school,  institution,  college,  officers,  domes- 
so.    The  pupil  was  then  required  to  make  the  tics,  mechanics,  laborm,  meronants,  &c.  These 
attempt  to  pronounce  the  word  himself;  and  attained,  subjects  more  abstruse  were  represent- 
after  repeated  trials,  if  possessing  good  powers  ed  by  the  same  lan^^uage  of  signs,  sudi  as  the 
of  imitation,  he  generally  succeeded.    Another  idea  of  €rod  and  spiritaal  bein^  facts  of  his- 
word  was  then  acquired  in  the  same  way,  and  tory,  science,  philosophy,  chemistry,  numbers, 
so  on.    It  must  be  obvious,  however,  tmit  un-  measures,  weight,  time,  io, ;  then  the  organio 
less  the  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  waa  qualities  of  man  and  aninuds^  diseases,  properties 
conveyed  to  the  mind  of  the  pupil  by  some  of  matter,  action  of  the  body,  of  the  mind,  and 
other  process,  his  repetition  of  these  words  must  finally  of  the  moral  nature.    At  an  early  period 
be  like  that  of  a  parrot ;  and  this  can  only  instruction  in  written  language  is  oommenoed, 
be  accomplished  by  signs  of  some  sort.    There  and  the  pupil  is  required  to  write  out  narra- 
is  a  marked  difference  in  deaf  mutes  in  regard  tives  communicated  to  him  in  the  dgn  langoag^ 
to  their  ability  to  aoauire  the  power  of  articu-  or  to  relate  by  signs  facts  whidi  he  has  been 
lation  so  as  to  be  aole  to  speak  iutdligibly ;  made  to  read.    As  he  advances^  he  is  exer- 
those  who  have  become  deaf  after  having  learned  dsed  in  the  same  way  on  abstract  ideas.  Hav- 
to-  speak,  and  those  whose  vocal  orsans  are  ing  thus  acouired  two  languages,  that  of  signs 
pliable,  and  who  possess  the  imitative  faculty  in  and  written  language,  his  education  progresses 
a  high  degree,  acquire  the  power  of  articulation  much  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  ordinary 
with  great  readiness ;  whue  those  whose  vocal  children,  except  in  the  mode  of  commnnicatiDff 
organs  are  rigid,  who  are  congenitallv  deaf  and  knowledge.    The  sign  language  is  the  natoral 
dnmb,  or  who  possess  dnggish  intellects,  find  mode  of  expressing  ideas  between  indiyidoals 
mat  difficulty  in  acquiring  the  power  of  speech,  who  cannot  speak  the  ssme  language;  and  al- 
Most  deaf  mutes  who  speak  use  a  monotonous  though  the  usage  of  Afferent  countries  woold 
tone,  and  some  a  harsh  and  unpleasant  one,  of  oourse  cause  differences  of  dialect,  yet  with 
while  others  modulate  the  voice  without  any  such  care  have  the  signs  in  ordinary  use  beef 
reference  to  the  sense.    Occasionally,  though  selected,  that  the  Rev.  W.O.Woodbridge  affirms 
rarely,  one  is  found  who,  by  thorough  familiarity  that  ^  he  has  employed  it  or  seen  it  employ^ 
with  the  structure  and  action  of  the  vocal  mus-  with  success,  in  conversation  with  an  American 
des  and  long  and  patient  practice,  has  acquired  Indian,  a  Sandwich  islander,  a  Chinese,  and 
the  art  of  speaking  so  well  as  to  excite  no  sua-  with  deaf  mutes  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
picion  of  deafness.    Probably  no  instructor  in  States,  and  in  England,  Sootiand^Franoe.  Ge^ 
articuhition  ever  tai^ht  it  so  anocessfdly  as  many,  Switzerland  and  Itdy.^'    III.  TheAmer- 
Pereira.    His  pupils,  Saboreux  de  Fontenai  and  lean  system  may  best  be  described  in  the  won^ 
D'Azy  d^£tavigny,  mingled  freely  in  society,  of  one  who  took  part  in  its  devdopment,  and 
and  were  in  the  constant  habit  of  conversing  who  had  practised  it  for  many  years,  the  late 
fiuentiy ;  both  were  deaf  mutes  from  birth,  but  Bev.  W.  0.  Woodbridge :   ''  Mr.  Gallandet  has 
there  is  abundant  evidence  that  nothing  in  their  combined  the  ftmdamentd  prindple  of  Hei- 
tones  of  voice  indicated  that  they  were  deafl  nicke,  'first  ideas,  then  worclB,'  with  that  of  Do 
Seguin  even  affirms,  in  his  life  of  Pereira,  as  a  r£p6e,  that '  the  natural  language  of  signs  most 
fact  of  which  he  was  personally  cognizant,  and  be  devated  to  as  high  a  degree  of  excellence  as 
which  was  wdl  known,  that  rereira  himself  possible,  in  order  to  serve  as  the  mediam  for 
bein^  a  native  of  Spdn,  and  speaking  with  a  giving  the  ideas  dearlv,  and  explaining  them 
Spanish  accent  all  his  pupils  spoke  with  the  accurately.'    He  has  added  another  of  no  small 
same  accent    The  mechanicd  art  of  articuU-  importance,  that  as  words  describe  rather  the 
tion  and  of  reading  on  the  lip  being  acquired,  impressions  or  states  of  mind  produced  by  ex- 
the  pupil  is  thenceforth  taught  the  meaning  of  tenial   objects    than  those  easentid  qnallties 
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wliich  are  beyond  our  reach,  the  process  of  In  the  acquisition  of  so  large  an  amount  of  ideas 
learning  them  would  be  facilitated  oj  leading  as  is  necessary  for  a  good  education  to  the  deaf 
the  pupils  to  reflect  on  their  own  sensations  and  mute,  embarrassed  ashe  is  by  hisinfirmity  and  by 
ideas ;  and  he  states  as  the  result  of  his  ez^ri*  the  necessity  of  acquiring  two  languages,  it  must 
enoe,  that  among  deaf  mutes  of  equal  capacities  be  evident  tliat  the  period  of  8,  4,  or  5  years  is 
'  those  who  can  be  led  to  mark  or  describe,  with  utterly  inadequate,  when  a  child  endowed  with 
the  greatest  precision,  the  operations  of  their  all  his  faculties  has  from  12  to  16  years  for  the 
own  mind,  uniformly  make  the  most  rapid  pro-  attainment  of  an  ordinary  education ;  and  it  is 
gress  in  the  acquisition  of  written  language,  and  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the  course  is 
of  religions  truth.'  A  leading  object  therefore,  very  generally  extended  to  7  or  8  years,  and  that 
in  connection  with  the  first  lessons,  in  which  in  several  institutions  a  high  class,  for  the  pros- 
sensible  ideas  are  presented  and  named,  is  to  es-  ecution  of  higher  branches  of  study,  is  estab- 
tablish  a  free  communication  with  the  pupil  in  lished.  These  classes  give  to  the  deaf  mute  who 
the  sign  language  in  reference  to  his  feelings  is  desirous  of  intellectual  culture  opportunities 
and  thoughts  as  excited  bj  tiie  objects  which  he  almost  equivalent  to  those  of  a  collegiate  course, 
sees,  or  the  events  of  his  own  life.  He  easily  In  Paris  a  ^^  class  of  perfection,"  answering  to 
comprehends  those  of  others,  and  is  thus  led  to  the  American  high  class,  was  established  some 
learn  the  names  of  the  simple  emotions  and  acts  years  since  in  the  national  institute,  through 
of  the  mind.  Hence  he  is  brought  to  think  of  the  liberal  bequest  of  Dr.  Itard,  who  was  ror 
an  invisible  asent  which  we  term  the  soul,  as  many  years  physician  to  the  institute. — ^Wehave 
the  feeling  and  percipient  being ;  and  by  a  nat-  adverted  in  the  commencement  of  this  article 
tiral  transition  is  led,  by  the  use  of  signs  alone,  to  the  complete  mental  isolation  of  the  deaf 
to  the  Great  Spirit  as  the  first  cause ;  to  his  char-  mute,  but  it  may  be  of  interest  in  a  psychologi- 
acter  as  our  creator  and  benefactor ;  and  to  a  cal  point  of  view  to  give  in  a  few  words  the  re- 
knowledge  of  his  law  and  our  future  destiny,  suit  of  an  extended  series  of  inquiries  made  of 
In  this  manner  the  deaf  mutes  in  the  institu-  intelligent  educated  deaf  mutes  some  years  since 
tions  of  this  country  are  made  acquainted  with  in  Europe  and  this  country,  respecting  their 
the  simple  truths  of  religion  and  morality  in  one  ideas  before  receiving  any  education.  Ctf  some 
year,  a  period  in  whidi,  in  most  European  insti-  thousands  to  whom  such  inquiries  as  the  foUow- 
tatlona,  tliey  are  scarcely  advanced  bevond  the  ing  were  addressed :  What  were  your  ideas  of 
knowledge  of  sounds,  and  the  names  of  sensible  God  ?  What  of  the  creation  of  the  world  ?  What 
objects,  qualities,  and  actions,  or  tiie  most  com-  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars?  What  did  you  sup- 
mon  phrases.  By  communicating  this  instruc-  pose  to  be  the  object  of  public  religious  services 
tion  in  the  natural  sign  language,  pupils  whose  on  the  Sabbath?  &c.,  the  answers  were  in  nearly 
inferior  capacity  or  advanoM  age  would  not  al-  all  cases  such  as  these :  '*  I  had  no  idea  of  God  ;^' 
low  them  to  acquire  enough  of  written  language  ^^  I  supposed  God  to  be  a  strone  and  cruel 
to  receive  religious  truth  through  this  medium,  man,  who  made  the  thunder  and  lightning  to 
have  been  early  prepared  to  enjoy  its  blessings  frighten  ns ;"  '^  I  supposed  the  world  had  always 
and  hopes,  and  feel  its  sanction  as  a  restraint  been;"  ^^I  had  no  ideas  of  the  origin  of  the 
npon  their  conduct^  which  renders  their  gov-  world ;"  **  I  supposed  the  earth  was  very  much 
emment  more  easy,  while  it  aids  them  in  the  larger  than  the  sun ;"  ^  I  thought  the  sun  was  a 
formation  of  correct  habits."  Another  peculiar  man,  and  the  moon  another ;"  *'  I  thought  peo- 
featnre  of  the  American  system  introduced  by  pie  went  to  church  to  worship  the  minister ;" 
Mr.  Gallaudet,  and  now  generally  adopted  in  ^  I  supposed  it  was  a  holiday,  and  the  people 
American  institunons,  is  conducting  the  daily  were  playing."  These  answers  might  be  great- 
and  weekly  devotional  exercises  in  the  sign  ly  multiplied,  but  those  already  given  are  sufii- 
langnage.  The  English  school^  which  beffan  cient  to  show  that  in  mental  condition  the  deaf 
by  regarding  articulation  as  of  the  first  im-  mute  is  in  no  respect  above  the  ignorant  and  un- 
portance,  now  make  extensive  use  of  the  Ian-  tutored  savage.  Their  mental  operations  before 
gnage  of  signs,  as  do  most  of  the  continental  receiving  education  are  very  slow,  and  the  mind 
achoola ;  wmle  the  French  schools  and  those  of  seems  to  be  in  a  torpid  state  firom  which  the  di9- 
this  country  usually  have  a  class  in  articulati6n,  cipline  of  an  education  rouses  it.  Under  the  in- 
generally  composed  of  those  who  had  learned  to  fluence  of  the  thorough  course  of  instruction 
talk  before  becoming  deaf^  or  the  flexibility  of  adopted  in  our  American  institutions  they  im- 
whose  vocal  organs  renders  them  appropriate  prove  ranidly,  becoming  respectable  scholars, 
aabjeots  for  the  exercise.  The  signs  are  divided  and  developing  vigorous  and  nealthy  intellects. 
by  the  teachers  of  deaf  mutes  into  two  classes,  The  results  of  education  in  training  the  deaf  and 
descriptive  and  methodical ;  tilie  first  consisting  dumb  to  self-support  and  independence  have 
of  those  which  portrav  the  object,  or,  by  some  been  very  remarkable.  Of  more  than  1,000 
accepted  conventionalism,  imply  some  mental  pupils  who  have  spent  more  or  less  time  at  the 
action  or  abstract  idea;  the  second  representing  American  asylum,  the  directors  and  oflicers  af- 
those  connectives,  infiections,  and  other  changes  ter  extensive  correspondence  cannot  find  more 
in  the  form  of  expression,  which  vary  the  menu-  than  one  or  two  who  are  not  comfortably  sup- 
iug  of  language.  The.  latter  are  of  course  ar-  porting  themselves,  and  many  of  them  their  fam- 
bitrary,  but  are  at  the  present  day  generally  ilies.  A  considerable  number  have  accumulated 
agreed  npon  and  easfly  acquired  by  the  learner,  property.  Some  have  attained  distinction  in  the 
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fine  arts.  In  the  French  maffazine  V Impartial 
(devoted  to  deaf  mates)  for  Jan.  1856,  b  an  ac« 
ooant  of  two  first  clasa  prizes  having  been 
awarded  to  deaf  mates  at  the  Paris  indostrial 
ezhihition  of  1855.  One  was  to  a  M.  Maloisel, 
a  sculptor,  for  an  instrument  for  daplicating 
choice  stataes,  kc^  in  any  material ;  tne  prize 
was  the  great  medal,  and  an  annaitj  of  $00  per 
annum.  The  other  was  to  a  M.  Riohardin  for 
a  machine  for  polishing  daguerreotype  plates^ 
a  process  always  hitherto  performed  by  hand. 
There  were  also  several  smaller  prizes  conferred 
on  deaf  mutes.  When  it  was  proposed  to  erect 
a  monument  to  the  late  Dr.  GraUaudet,  the  deaf 
mutes  who  had  been  his  pupils  came  forward  and 
asked  the  privilege  of  taking  the  whole  matter 
into  Uieir  own  hands.  The  plan  was  drawn  by 
a  deaf  mute,  and  a  copy  of  it  lithographed  by 
deaf  mutesw  The  monument,  which  is  really 
one  of  the  finest  conceptions  in  the  way  of  a 
commemorative  colunm,  is  entirely  dne,  in  con- 
ception, design,  and  execution,  to  deaf  mutes. 
Within  the  past  5  or  6  years  the  educated  deaf 
and  dumb  in  this  country  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  holding  an  annual  convention  for  their 
improvement,  and  they  have  in  these  conven- 
tions  given  evidence  of  practical  talent  of  a  high 
order.  In  Europe,  owing  mainly  to  the  density 
of  the  population,  and  the  difficulty  which  the 
laboring  classes,  even  when  possessed  of  all  their 
faculties  And  in  procuring  Bubsistence,  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  form  associations  for  the 
assistance  of  deaf  mutes.  Such  societies  have 
been  established  in  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and 
perhaps  in  some  other  cities. ,  Workshops  are 
nired  or  erected  by  these  societies,  the  raw  mate- 
rial procured  at  the  lowest  price,  and  they  are 
furnished  with  them  free  from  rent,  and  with- 
out the  'necessity  of  making  advance  payment 
on  their  stock.  In  some  cases  they  are  also 
boarded  at  a  very  low  rate,  or  an  allowance 
is  made  them  weekly  toward  defraying  the 
expense  of  board. — ^The  proportion  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  varies  greatly  in  different  conn- 
tries.  In  China  it  is  said  to  be  very  amall ; 
whether  the  present  practice  of  inninticide 
may  not  reduce  the  number  by  destroying  those 
children  whose  faculties  seem  imperfect,  is  a 
question.  In  Africa  the  missionaries  report 
that  there  are  very  few  cases  among  the  native 
population ;  but  we  suspect  that  careful  and 
thorough  investigation  wonld  bring  to  liglit 
more  Qian  are  now  supposed  to  exist.  The 
following  table,  prepared  from  the  published 
census  reports  of  the  several  countries,  and  ttom 
other  authentic  sources,  ffives,  it  is  believed,  a 
tolerably  accurate  view  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
Infirmity  in  Europe  and  America.  There  is 
reason  to  believe,  however,  that  in  Switzerland, 
the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  and  perhaps  also  in 
Austria,  cretins  have  been  enumerated  with 
deaf  mutes.  As  a  general  rule,  the  ratio  of 
deaf  and  dumb  persons  to  the  population  is 
larger  in  monntainous  countries  and  in  districts 
which  are  so  far  isolated  as  to  render  inter- 
marriage of  relatives  frequent : 
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1  In  1,670 
1  in  1,880 
1  in  1,500 
1  in  14585 
1  In  1,919 
1  in  1,566 
lin9,m 
lln  509 
1  In  669 
1  in  1,940 
lln  1,515 
lln  1,068 
1  in  1,864 
I  in  9,180 
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itn  1^875 
lln  1,498 
lln  1,170 
1  in  1,690 
1  in  2.816 
lln  9,900 
11111,714 
llni;»8 
Itn  1,488 
1  la  1,891 
lln  2,845 
1  in  1,879 


— Gauae%  of  deafnen.  About  }  of  the  cases  of 
deafbess  are  congenital.  The  causes  of  this  are 
usnallj  either  hereditary  transmission,  direct  or 
indirect;  intermarriage  of  near  relatires;  or 
grie^  friffhty  or  other  violent  emotions  of  the 
motlier  during  pregnancy;  and  sometimes  in- 
temperate or  vidous  habits  on  the  part  of  one 
or  both  parents.  In  hereditary  transmission  of 
the  infirmity,  it  often  occurs  that  the  children 
of  deaf  mutes  hear  while  their  children  are  deaf 
and  dumb.  The  infirmity,  too,  is  often  pwpet- 
nated  in  collateral  branches  of  the  fiunily.  Were 
it  necessary,  volumes  of  statistics  might  be  com- 
piled to  show  the  disastrous  results  of  the  inter- 
marriage of  near  relatives,  in  inducing  not  only 
congenital  deafness,  but  blindness,  insanity,  and, 
more  often  than  either,  idiocy.  The  following 
table  presents  an  interesting  summary  of  the  re- 
sults of  inquiry  in  England,  Ireland,  France,  and 
different  sections  of  our  own  country : 

aUtUMct  qfAmtrioan  Atfflmm  at  B'afMtrd.-^Ot  50 


95  had  either  parents,  grandparents,  andes,  annta,  or  eoosina 
deaf  and  dumb;  97  more  remote  rAatlres  deaf  and  dumb. 
Of  911  families.  798  bad  each  only  1  deaf  and  dnmb  ehild; 
100  had  9;  41  bad  8;  18  bad 4;  11  had  5;  9 had 6:  aadi 
bad  7. 

BtaiiMc9  4^  yixOotuU  In^tthaion,  ParU-Ot  109  Sunmes, 
81  had  only  1  deaf  and  dumb  child;  0  had  9;  7  had  8;  8 
had  4;  lhad5:  1  bad  7. 

/StaUtUe$  of  Yorkahir€  JntUtuOofS  at  Doneatter^  England, 
—Of  110  fluniUea,  74  bad  but  1  deaf  and  dnmb  child;  17 
bad 9;  7bad8;  2bad4;  lhad& 

8UUMic»  qf  HepoH  of  Secretary  cf  State,  OJUc—Or  407 
families,  897  bad  but  1  deaf  and  dumb  child :  49  flinillies 
bad  9  each;  17  bad  8;  8  bad  4;  9  had  5;  2  bad  6;  1  bad  7; 
1  had  9.  Of  these  407  flimiUes.  the  parents  of  47  were 
known  to  have  been  oourins.  Of  these  47, 80  bad  1  deaf 
and  damb  child;  10  bad  2;  4  had  8;  9  bad  4;  1  bad  & 

atatUHee  o/  Ireland,  prepared  by  Dr.  WOdee.—Ot  170 
ibmllies  where  the  iMrents  were  known  to  be  first  eoosina, 
109  bad  1  deaf  and  dumb  child ;  17  bad  8;  8  bad  4;  1  bad 
7,  and  1  had  8.  In  471  cases  deafbess  was  found  to  be 
hereditary,  of  which  249  were  cases  in  which  the  fktber 
or  some  relative  of  his  was  deaf  and  dumb,  and  999  where 
the  mother  or  some  relative  of  hers  was  aeaf  and  dumb. 

Where  not  congenital,  deaf-mutism  is  usually  the 
result  of  disease  or  accident  occurring  in  early 
life.  The  diseases  which  most  frequently  pro* 
duce  this  result  are  fever  in  some  form,  con- 
tinned,  Xyphus,  or  yellow,  scarlatina,  that  ter- 
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nble  Bconi^  of  oliildhood,  inflsminatioii  of  the  this  infirmity.    The  following  tableof  canses  of 

brain  or  ear,  dro^;^  of  tba  brain,  oonTnlrioDS,  deafaen  when  not  ocHigebital  is  made  op  tiom 

and  local  poraljtjc  affectioos.    Id  Europe  the  the  results  of  a  carefnl  and  thoroogb  inquiry  in 

noall  pox  IS  also  an  important  agent  in  oauung  4  different  conntries: 
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— Nature  and  eare  of  deafruM.  The  diseases  to 
which  the  ear  and  parts  a4Jaoent  are  subject, 
and  most  of  which  maj  cause  or  aocompany 
deafnees,  are  the  following :  Halfonnatioa  of 
the  external  ear;  a  ditninished  or  ezcesaive  se- 
cretion of  the  wax;  obliteration  or  enlygement 
ofthe  auditory  passage;  eitraneoasmareerinthe 
Eostachian  tnbe ;  a  diseased  or  paralyzed  condi- 
tion of  the  enditory  nerve ;  disease  of  the  brain ; 
diaettse  of  the  throat  and  tonsils ;  the  growth  of 
polypi  fromtheliningmembraneof  thesnditory 
paasage ;  iofiammation  or  strnctaral  disease  of 
the  tympanom.  Nnmerons  attempts  have  been 
made,  both  by  men  emin^t  for  science  and  by 

Snacks,  torestArehearingtothe  deaf;  but,  with 
tw  exoeptions,  without  finccese,  where  tlie  deaf- 
ness was  nearly  or  quite  complete.  There  are 
not  probably  on  record  more  than  20  cases  of 
complete  recovery  where  the  deafness  was  en- 
tare.  Of  thoee  who  have  devoted  attention  to 
this  subject,  none  probably  ever  brought  the 
entire  appliances  of  science  to  bear  npon  it  more 
fully  than  Dr.  Itard,  the  celebrated  surgeon  and 
phihuithrvpist  He  made  himself  completely 
master  of  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  ear, 
ef  its  physiology,  and  of  its  diseases.  He  tried 
during  the  long  period  of  40  years  every  remedy 
which  seemed  to  give  any  promise  of  success, 
even  to  the  terrible  moxa  and  the  actual  cau- 
tery, but  could  report  snooeas  in  bat  two  cases 
ont  of  the  hundreds  he  treated.  Dr.  Deteau, 
another  eminent  sn^eon,  also  made  a  great 
nnmber  of  experiments,  but  with  no  better  suc- 
cess.— We  have  already  traced  the  origin  of  the 
early  deaf  and  dumb  institntions  of  France, 
Great  Britain,  and  Germany.  From  these  great 
oentres  they  have  spread  over  the  whole  of  En- 
rope,  nntil  now  there  are  more  or  lees  in  each 
coontr;,  and  many  of  them  of  very  superior 
character.  In  Great  Britain  none  of  the  original 
schools  organized  by  the  Braidwood  family  are 
in  enstencA;  the  oldest  institution  being  that 
of  London,  founded  in  179S,  which  is  also  the 
largest  in  Europe,  numbering  over  800  papils. 
Inieae  there  were  in  the  United  Kingdom  only  0 
institntions  for  deaf  mutea,  and  these  but  indif- 
ferently sustained;  in  1861  there  were  2B,  all 
well  sustained,  employing  SI  teachers,  and  con- 
taining over  1,400  pupils.  In  France  for  many 
years  there  were  no  iustitutions  for  deaf  mates 


except  those  at  Paris,  Bordeaui,  and  Orleans; 
there  are  now  44,  with  68  teachers,  and  1,643 
pnpils.  The  school  founded  by  Be  I'CpCe  is 
still  in  existence  as  the  national  institute  for 
young  deaf  mntes  in  Paris,  and  is,  after  thst 
of  London,  the  largest  in  Europe.  The  Bcho<'I 
of  Heinicke  still  exists  at  Leipaio,  hat  does  not 
now  follow  Eeinicke's  methods.  After  France, 
Frnesia  is  next  in  rank  in  her  devotion  to  the 
education  of  deaf  mutes.  She  bos  26  schools, 
with  about  BO  teachers  and  S6S  pnpils.  Ans- 
tria  has  10  institntions,  wiUi  71  teachers  and 
S43  pupils.  Belgium  has  10,  with  S95  pupils; 
one  of  these,  that  of  Bruges,  under  tJie  direction 
of  the  abbe  Carton,  has  become  widely  known 
from  the  writings  of  its  able  director,  and  par- 
ticolarl;  from  his  interesting  narrative  of  the 
deaf;  dumb,  and  blind  girl,  Anna  Temmermans. 
Bavaria  has  9,  with  21  teachers  and  2S9  pnpils, 
and  has  made  so  thoroagb  an  iuvesti^tion  of 
the  condition  of  its  deaf  and  dumb  ana  its  blind 
inhabitants,  that  we  may  reasonably  expect 
hereafter  great  progress.  The  smaller  states 
of  Germany  are  well  supplied  with  schools  for 
deaf  mutes,  but  many  of  them  are  very  smaU. 
Italy  has  22,  several  of  which  have  only  from  6 
to  10  pnpils;  the  whole  nnnber  of  pupils  is 
only  442.  Ruseaia,  Spain,  and  Portugal  are  very 
poorly  supplied  with  schools  for  the  education 
of  this  class  of  nnfortanates.  We  subjoin  a 
table  giving  the  population  of  each  coantryin 
1800,  with  the  nnmber  of  schools  for  deaf 
mutes  and  pupils  at  the  same  date : 
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^^  • 
— ^We  have  already  referred  incidentallj  to  l£r.  oomprehensiTe  view  of  the  present  oondition 
Qallaadet's  visit  to  England  in  1815,  and  the  of  the  institutions  in  the  Unitea  States,  carefnlly 
subsequent  oi^ganization  of  the  American  asy-  compiled  from  their  latest  reports.  From  this 
Inm  for  Uie  d^  and  dnmb  at  Hartfoid.  That  it  appears  that  there  are  in  these  institutions 
institution,  the  parent  of  American  deaf-mute  about  1,800  deaf  and  dumb  pupils,  which,  estl- 
institutions.  is  still  vigorous  and  flourishing,  mating  the  proportion  of  deisif  mutes  as  1  in 
Mr.  Gallaudet  resigned  the  superintendency  in  2,000  of  the  population,  would  give  1  of  the 
1880,  and  was  sncoeeded  by  Mr.  Weld,  then  at  whole  number  as  under  instruction.  Large  as 
the  head  of  the  Pennsylvania  school.  On  the  this  proportion  is,  it  comprises,  according  to 
decease  of  Mr.  Weld  in  1868,  the  Bev.  W.  W.  the  tables  of  Dr.  Peet,  published  in  1852,  only 
Turner,  the  present  principal,  was  elected.  The  about  }  of  the  number  who  should  be  under  in- 
asylnm  has  now  (1858)  17  teachers,  246  ptipilS)  stmction.  The  term  of  life  with  the  deaf  mute 
and  has  graduated  over  1,100  de^  mutes.  The  is  shown  by  the  census  of  England  and  the 
New  York  institution,  the  largest  in  this  coun-  United  States  to  be  below  the  average.  In 
try,  and  equal  in  size  to  any  in  Europe,  was  or<  England  47  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of 
ganized  in  1818,  but  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes  deu  mutes  are  under  20  years  of  age ;  in  the 
met  with  but  indifferent  success  till  1831,  when  United  States  about  50  per  cent,  are  under 
its  present  president,  Harvey  P.  Peet,  LLD^  80  years.  The  deficiency  of  schools  in  this 
was  called  to  the  superintendency.  Under  his  country  is  m<unly  in  the  southern  and  west- 
care  it  has  risen  to  the  first  rank  of  public  in-  em  states,  and  is  likely  to  be  remedied  in  the 
stituUons  for  deaf  mutes,  in  the  extent  and  course  of  a  few  years.  In  Europe,  and  espe- 
thorou^hness  of  its  course  of  instruction  and  cially  id^Austria,  Spain,  Portugal,  and«  above 
the  ability  of  its  corps  of  instructors.  It  has  all,  Kussia,  the  provisions  for  their  education 
recently  removed  to  its  new  edifice  at  Fan  wood,  are  very  meagre  and  defective.  The  advancing 
on  the  Hudson  river  railroad,  about  9  miles  from  light  of  civilization  will  undoubtedly  remedy 
the  city  hall.  New  York,  where  it  has  accommo-  diis  in  time,  but  many  generations  of  the  un- 
dations  for  about  500  pupils.  The  new  buUd-  fortunate  deaf  and  dumb  must  first  perii^  in  ig- 
ings  are  unsurpassed  in  magnificence  and  cost  by  norance. — The  number  of  deaf  mutes  who  have 
any  edifice  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  world,  attained  to  eminence  in  science  and  art  is  much 
About  87  acres  are  incladed  in  the  grounds,  smaller  than  that  of  the  blind;  but  occasionally 
The  entire  expense  of  buildings  and  grounds  we  find  a  superior  intellect  rising  above  the 
was  $563,000.  The  Pennsylvania  institution  trammds  of  mfirmity,  and  making  good  its 
was  organized  by  Mr.  Glerc,  the  deaf  mute  who  claim  to  the  possession  of  genius.  Among  those 
accompanied  Mr.  Gallaudet  to  this  country  in  who  have  distinguished  themselves  for  intel- 
1816,  and  Mr.  Louis  Weld,  then  a  teacher  in  lectual  ability,  Jean  Massieu  deserves  notice; 
the  Hartford  asylum,  became  its  principal.  On  the  fellow  pupil  of  Olerc,  and  afterward,  under 
his  resignation  in  1880,  Mr«  Abraham  B.  Hut-  Siciurd,  his  fellow  teacher,  he  di^layed  meta- 
ton,  the  present  principal,  was  elected.  The  physical  powers  of  a  hiffh  order.  The  late  Wal- 
institution  is  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition,  ter  Geikie,  R.  A.  S.,  of  Edinbdi^h,  was  a  punt- 


asylums  was  educated  for  his  position  at  Hart-  applied  to  him,  conferred  more  honor  on  the 

ford.     Mr.  Jacobs  has  distinguished  himself  ancient  tJian  the  modem  painter.   He  left  about 

amonff  the  highly  intellectual  corps  of  super-  1,800  sketches,  many  of  them  etched  on  cop- 

intendents  of  deaf  and  dumb  institutions  as  per  by  himself;  and  as  representations  of  com* 

an  able  writer  and  a  vigorous  thinker.    The  mon  life  in  Scotland  they  are  unsurpassed. 

Ohio  institution,  organized  in  1829,  has  been  We  might  add  to  this  catalogue  such  names  as 

ably  managed  from  the  firsts  and  is  one  of  the  that  of  the  linguist  Montbret  and  others,  who 

m<Mt  eficient  of  the  western  schools.    It  has  have  distinguished  themselves  in  their  several 

had  8  principals,  Mr.  Hubbell,  Mr.  Gary  (both  spheres ;  but  the  living  deaf  mutes  who  have 

deceased),  and  Mr.  Stone,  the  present  incum-  achieved  distinction  are  far  more  numerous 

bent    AU  had  been  teachers  at  Hartford.    The  than  the  dead.    Laurent  Olerc  and  Prof.  Le- 

Virginia  institution,  located  at  Staunton,  was  noir,  eminent  as  teachers  in  deaf  and  dumb 

organized  in  1888.    It  contains  a  department  institations ;  LeviS.  Backus,  editor  of  the  ^Ra- 

for  the  blind.    It  is  finely  situated,  and  its  build-  dii  f  Edmund  Booth,  editor  of  the  ^'  Eureka ;" 

inffs  and  grounds  are  very  attractive.     The  Albert  Newsam,  an  artist  of  dedded  genius; 

other  institutions  have  all  been  organized  since  M.  Moloisel,  the  French  sculptor  ;    and  Mrs. 

1845,  and  most  of  them  are  state  institutions.  Mary  Tolles  Peet,  whose  lyrical  powers  give  evi- 

The  western  states  have  generally  been  very  dence  not  only  of  poetic  genius  but  of  rhythmic 

liberal  in  their  appropriations  for  the  erection  ability  entirely  inoependent  of  the  accident  of 

of  suitable  buildings  and  the  support  of  the  hearing,  are  among  the  most  distinguished.    As 

institutions ;  but  in  some  of  them  partisan  poll-  education  progresses  among  the  deaf  and  dumb, 

tics  have  been  allow;ed  to  exert  an  unfavorable  we  may  confidently  expect  ttie  development  of 

influence  in  inducing  frequent  changes  of  super-  higher  intellectual  powers,  and  a  more  facile  and 

intendents.    The  table  on  the  next  page  gives  a  skilful  use  of  them. 
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31Q             DEAF  AND  DUMB  DEAL 

Eifnrsirr  Deaf  Mims.  pml^ltBhed  *  tranVr  of  ftigttlTe  po«im  of  srut  meTft    She 

ptTfDPMOfl  whAt  deaf  matM  aeldom  Attain,  aa  aoeante  per- 

Jnaa  Fenuuides  de  Nararett«,  painter,  born  193d,  died  1579,  caption  of  rhythm  and  melody.    She  became  deaf  at  the 

■    -commonly  known  aa  £1  Mudo;  he  was  renrded  as  the  a^  of  18. 

Titian  of  Spain.    He  painted  many  of  the  flneat  pletuea  John  B.  Banet,  flnrmer  tad  aathor,  was  for  a  time  aa  in- 

of  the  EseoriaL                                     .       «  .            .  stniotor  in  the  N.  T.  institute ;  now  resides  at  lirinsston. 

Pedro  de  Velaaoo,  a  brother  of  the  constable  of  Aragon,  bom  x.  J.,  where  he  has  a  farm.    Is  fiimiUar  with  Frencn  and 

1540,  a  priest  of  the  Roman  Catholie  cfaarch ; Velasoo,  German  literatnre.    He  has  published  **  Tales  of  the  Deaf 

a  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  1544  aa  officer  in  the  ^^  Dumb,  with  Miseellaaeous  Poems,**  and  has  been  a 

Spanish  army.     These  were  pupils  of  Pedro  Ponce  de  frequent  contributor  to  the  ''Biblical  Beposltory^  and 

Leon,  and  were  the  first  deaf  mutes  who  attaiaed  dUtInc-  «  jfoith  Amerieaa  Rerlew." 

tlon.                                                            ^            ^    ^  Ferdinand  Berthler,  professor  at  Paris  and  author,  died  1851, 

Sir  Edward  Gostwlck,  magistrate,  bora  aboutl610 ; Gost-  wrote  an  able  memoir  of  De  TEpee,  and  several  addresses 

wick,  painter ;  brothers,  mentioned  by  Defoe  as  having  ob-  which  were  published. 

tained  distinction ;  they  were  deaf  fknom  birth.  The  yonnger  Professor  Lenoir,  of  Paris,  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Clero  m  a  maa 

attained  to  emiaenee  as  a  painter  of  portraits.       .      ,    ^  of  decided  ability.    He  la  still  living. 

Emanuel  PhlUbert,  prince  of  Savov,  born  about  1850,  died  John  Carlln,  an  artist    Mr.  Carlin  is  one  of  the  most  gifted 

about  1700,  a  pupfl  of  Bamlrex  de  Carton,  who  acquired  deaf  mutes  living.    As  an  artist  and  destgaer  he  possesses 

the  ability  to  read  and  speak  4  laanagM.                     ^  ^  genlos  of  a  high  order.    He  is  also  a  vUrorons  and  able 

Miss  Loggiu,  aathorea^  bora  about  1700 ;  also  mentioned  by  writer.    He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Philadelphia  InsUtntlon. 

Defoe,  who  speaks  or  her  as  a  miracle  of  wit  and  good  aa-  Albert  Newsam,  artist  and  engraver.    Mr.  Newsam  stands 

tare.  in  the  lint  rank  of  Amerieaa  lithographic  artlsta.    Maay 

Saborenx  de  Foateaal,  bom  about  1780,  oae  of  the  most  of  his  eagravinga,  designed  entirely  by  himself  are  among 

distinguished  of  Perelra's  pupils,  master  of  several  Ian-  the  best  specimens  of  the  art  in  this  country, 

guages,  and  an  author.  M.  Malolsel,  soperintendeat  of  tnralng  shop  in  Paris  Insttta- 

Jean  Maasteu,  teacher  of  deaf  mates,  bom  ITTS,  died  18461,  waa  tion  for  deaf  and  dumbb    M.  Maloisel  has  distf  ngoished 

the  most  eminent  of  Slcard's  pupils,  and  possessed  extra-  himself  as  an  Inventor.    A  machine  Invented  by  him  for 

ordinary  logical  powers.    He  was  director  of  the  deaf-muto  executing  sculpture  received  the  great  medal  and  an  an- 

institnte  at  Lille.  nuity  of  $60  per  aaaom,  at  the  worid^s  iUr  ia  Paria,  1855. 

Engftae,  Baroa  de  Moatbret,  seeretaij  iaterpreter  to  the  ||.  Bichardin,  inventor  and  dagnerrcotypist  M.  Bicbardla 
minister  of  foreign  aflUrs,  France,  Som  1785,  died  1847.  also  received  a  medal  for  an  Ingenious  machine  for  polish- 
After  Cardinal  Mesxofknti,  Baron  de  Montbret  was  perhaps  fng  daguerreotype  plates— not  nia  first  eontributlon  to  the 
the  best  linguist  tn  Europe.    He  was  more  fomlliar  than  improvemeat  or  that  art 

aay  other  man  with  the  Asiatic  laagnages.    He  became  --        ^  ,,       .                 ,                   -                   -     , 

deafattheageofSrears.    He  left  $60,000  and  a  library  of  — ^ThO    fouOWlDg    WOrks    maj'    be     OOIlSlllted 

i;Srt'^{rp±?'2?.5nSi  b,,**^^  itm.  wUh  iidyanuge  by  thow  who  would  inrerf- 

was  aasodatedwith  Mr.  Gallaudet  in  founding  the  Amer-  gftte  tbe  SODject  Of  deaf-mate  instraction   more 

lean  Mylum  for  deaf  and  dumK  and  had  previously  been  fully;    the    earlier  ones,  exoept  aome    2   Or  8 

a  profoasor  at  Paris  under  Sioard.    He  is  still  living  at  ^x^i^l   u-^-a  v^^^   ^^^waL^^JI    i^  ii^«.fw^.    T^-« 

Hartford.  Hu  autobiogn^hy,  letter*,  and  addresses  have  Which  have  been  reprinted,  are  Bcarce:  Joan 

been  published.                                                   ^  Pablo  Bonet,  Seduecion  de  las  lettM  y  artetpara 

Mra.  Charlotte  Elisabeth  Toana,  anthcttM,  bora  1798,  died  ^mm^IUw^  a  hAhlA^    Lie  ntttAn^  HiKnAAii     1a^A^• 

1841    Mil.  Toana  was  oae  of  the  most  voluminous  roll-  ??***^^  J^,'*^*^'^,,  *?•  *»«»^  ^Madnd,    1  WOK 

glous  writers  of  the  present  century,  and  her  works  have  George  Dalgamo,  ^*  DldasoalOOOphTlS,  Or  the  Deaf 

had  a  UiWB  drcQlatlon.    She  became  deaf  in  childhood,  at  ^^^  Dumb  Man's  Tutor"  (Oxford,   1680X  re- 

Waiusr^iki^'painter  and  engraver,  bom  1795,  died  1887,  printed  in  the  "  Annals  of  the  Deaf  andJ>umb,'* 

possessed  such  skill  in  the  portraiture  of  low  life  tn  Scot-  vol.  ix. ;  John  Wallis,  *^  Letter  to  Thomas  Bever- 

S^o^bT SbuSSr^ ^"^  ^'•"™  l«y."  ^^  th*  "Philosophical  TVaiM«ctioM,»  Oct 

Levi  S.  Backus,  teacher,  printer,  and  editor,  bora  18011,  for-  1698;  Joseph  WatSOn,  LL.D.,   *^  Instraction  of 

meriy  connected  witli  the  deaf  and  dumb  lostitata  si  the  Deaf  and  Dumb"  (London,  1809);  "Me- 

Ganidoharie,  now  discontinued;  editor  and  publisher  of  •_^*t>«ti t—.         ji  n  ro *  -:    iaoi 

the  ^'^Radic*  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y.  moirs  of  ReT.  John  Townsend  "  (Boston,  1881 ; 

John  Kitto,  D.D.,  LUD.,  author  and  editor,  bora  18M,  died  Mr.  Townsend  was  the  founder  of  the  London 

T■t«S:i^^S?^^^^'^^^:L'ul^,^  •syta?  fof  thf  d«f  wd  dnmb) ;  Charles  Michel, 

as  the  ablest  biblical  scholar  then  living.    He  was  the  edl-  abbe  de  FEpee,  La  Ventoble  mantere^  CBC  (Pa- 

Senses/*  Jbc.  He  became  deaf  at  the  age  of  1&  lated  mto  Enghsh,  and  published  at  London  u 

ThomasBrown,  mechanic,  born  1804,  has  prerided  over  throe  1801) ;  Charles  Baker,  "  Contributions  to  Pub- 

sessions  of  the  convention  <rf  the  deaf  and  dumb.    His  ad-  i:^^*:''      ^*  av^  a«A:I*«.  ««.-  *k-.  t\:«pu«:^«  ^c 

dresses  which  have  been  published  exhibit  decided  talent  lM»tlons  Of  the   Society  for  the  Diffusion  Of 

Wilson  Whiton,  a  teacher  in  the  American  asylum,  bom  Usefal  Knowledge,**  &0.  (privately  reprinted, 

12^  ^?L^'"**'**!I.Hr*  °**^  *T*  ^"•^t  f°^^^^^^  1842);  Abb6  Sicard,  several  works  on  the  in- 

thlng,  but  bears  a  high  reputation  for  scholaiship  and  in-  .       <!         i^  k?!^*",  tot^iim  w  v4i«  v«  uuv  *»» 

teiiectnai  abiuty.  struotion  of  deaf  mutes,  ail  of  which  are,  how- 

Aiicecvjgsweii,  born  180^  died  ever,  uow  scsTce:   Baron  de  Gerando,  IM  la 

esting  of  this  unfortunate  dass.    She  possessed  in  a  high  ju'— }w-'-««--  ^w.A   ru  P^m^^»m,^mnM*,*  /7^  V»*«.*<7.- 

deme  the  poetic  temperament    It  was  in  consequei^  OtenfatMnee  and  JM  CeMetgnement  OSt  SOUrdS- 

of  lis  interest  in  her  that  Dr.  Oaiiaudet  was  led  to  attempt  fnueU^  the  latter  a  work  of  great  value ;  AnnoUi 

Q^^H'SSLSfuil^nlhl AZrtc.n«7laD^boml80T.  ^  Pidwation  dt,  tourdt^uett  et  de,  aveugla, 

died  1853,  wM  ona  of  tbe  e«riie«t  pupUs  of  tbe  ujrhun.  s  periodical  poblished  in  Paris,  184S-'63 ;  Le 

/.2:.TJ^"Si^iIl"J!S!S.^'^M..  b..«K  derf  t  tb.  ftenfoiteur^  periodical,  186»-;6«  ;  Vln^ 

age  of  »  years;  has  an  office  under  the  N.  T.  county  derk :  tial^  a  penodlCal/  1856  ;   **  Annals  of  the  Deaf 

u!!  ^^^l^SL^^i^^am\^^°^  ****  ^^  *"**  ^"^^  Dumb"  (Hartford,  1848-*58) ;  "  Tribute  to 

Davfd  M?'phimpa,  iientenln^ooiottei  of  governor's  horse  Gallaudet,"  with  an  appendix  by  the  Hon.  Heniy 

guards,  Louisiana,  bora  1811,  was  educated  at  the  deaf-  Barnard  (Hartfbrd,  1852) :  reports  of  the  va- 

ESS  aSnSl"  ^ri!rii<5".irr^^^"tb''SL^  •<<«»  ^e-^and  dnm]>  iMtitotions  in  Earop*  «.d 

and  dlsUnctlon,  some  of  them  such  as  it  would  seem  impoa-  America;  "Life  of  the  Rev.  T.  H.  (jallaudet, 

pj!iJn''?Iir-^tl'"''****i?'i-,      A     .^.     y^     LL.D.,"  by  the  Rev.  Heman  Humphrey,  D.D. 

Edwin  John  Mann,  mechanic  and  author,  bom  1811,  is  a  /vr^^W  L   ioko\ 

graduate  of  the  American  asylum  at  Hartford.    He  pub-  V^^^  lOrlE,  1900;. 

lished  In  1S8S  a  volume  entitled  **The  Deaf  and  Dumb;  a  DEAL,  a  parliamentarv  and  municipal  bor- 

mi'SX-"'  "*""•  ""^  •*  ""  *°™"""  "  *^  •>'>»1'.  pari8h,^port,  maricet  town,  anJwatei- 

Mil.  ifary  ToUes  Peat,  tewAer  ind  poetea,  bom  iSM^  bu  log  place  of  Kent.  England,  and  a  member  of 
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the  dnqne  port  of  Sandwich,  built  on  an  open  tendency  of  a  certain  number  of  parishes.  They 
beach  on  the  North  sea,  between  the  N.  ana  S.  are  the  medium  o(  commnnication  between  the 
Forelands,  18  m.  8.  K  of  Canterbury,  8  m.  N.  higher  and  lower  orders  of  clergy ;  they  appear 
E.  of  Dover,  and  102  m.  by  the  south-eastern  to  have  formerly  discharged  the  duties  now  per- 
raHway  E.  8.  E.  of  London ;  pop.  in  1851, 7,067.  formed  by  clergymen  called  surrogates,  and  they 
It  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Deal ;  the  had  their  public  seals.  The  office  probably  ex- 
former,  comprising  the  residences  of  the  wealthy  isted  in  England  before  the  Norman  conqnest, 
classes,  was  a  small  fishing  village  in  the  time  and  subsequently  falling  into  disuse,  became 
of  Henry  VliL ;  the  latter,  built  on  8  streets  merged  in  those  of  archdeacon  and  chancellor, 
parallel  with  the  coast,  is  entirely  of  modem  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  revive  it  during 
date,  and  baa  most  of  the  business  and  the  the  present  century.  8.  Deans  in  peculiars  m 
balk  of  the  population.  The  town  contains  a  ecclesiastics  possessing  peculiar  privileges  and 
spadous  esplanade,  a  public  library  and  reading  jurisdiction,  arising  in  most  instances  from  royal 
room,  a  custom  bouse,  a  naval  yard  and  store*  foundations.  8aoh  are  the  deans  of  Westmin- 
bonse.  barracks,  a  pilot  station,  a  town  hall,  a  ster,  8t  George^s  chapel  at  Windsor,  Ohrist 
gad,  oaths,  a  savings  bank,  boat-building  yards,  church  Oxford,  the  Arches,  the  Eing^s  chapel, 
gas  works,  a  nautical  school,  national  and  infant  &o.,  most  of  whom  were  originally,  as  some  are 
schools,  2  parish  churches,  a  chapel  of  ease,  and  now,  at  the  head  of  capitular  bodies.  There 
places  of  worship  for  dissenters.  At  its  8.  end  are  also  deans  of  faculties  in  the  universities, 
IS  a  fortress  built  by  Henry  YIII,  in  1589,  and  and  in  8cotland  deans  of  guild,  who  preside  over 
on  the  N.  stands  8andown  castle,  now  used  as  incorporated  bodies  of  tradesmen, 
a  coast  guard  station.  There  is  no  harbor,  but  DEAN  FOREST,  a  royal  forest  of  England, 
vessels  of  all  dimensions  ride  safely  in  a  spacious  in  the  county  of  Gloucester ;  area,  about  22,000 
voadstead  called  the  Downs,  between  the  shore  acres,  one-half  of  which  is  now  set  aside  for 
and  the  Goodwin  sands,  llie  latter  lie  directly  navy  timber ;  pop.  in  1851,  18,566,  mostly 
opposite  the  town,  and  are  the  scene  of  frequent  miners.  It  was  anciently  much  more  extensive 
sbipwrecksb  There  is  little  or  no  foreign  com-  than  at  present,  nearly  all  that  part  of  the 
meroe,  but  a  brisk  trade  in  naval  supplies  is  car-  county  lymg  W.  of  the  Severn  having  been  in- 
ried  on  with  vessels  which,  at  times  to  the  eluded  within  its  limits.  It  embraces  a  num- 
Bomber  of  400  or  600,  anchor  in  the  Downs  ber  of  plantations  of  oak,  beech,  and  other 
while  waiting  for  favorable  winds.  Many  of  trees,  and  orchards  famous  for  the  production 
the  inhabitants  are  fishermen  or  connected  in  of  styre-apple  cider.  It  abounds  in  coal  and 
some  other  way  with  maritime  pursuits,  and  the  iron,  and  several  railways  have  been  construct- 
skilland  daring  of  the  Deal  boatmen,  both  as  ed  rrom  the  mines  to  the  Severn,  Wye,  &c. 
pilots  and  as  wreckers,  are  almost  proverbial ;  Dean  Forest  is  divided  into  6  parochial  districts, 
out  their  oocupation  is  now  deserting  them,  and  is  the  property  of  the  crown.  The  inhab- 
Of  the  licensed  or  branch  pilots  of  the  cinque  itants  pay  no  county  rates,  and  ei^oy  a  number 
porta,  66  are  attached  to  this  station.    The  of  ancient  privileges. 

registered  shipping  of  the  port,  Dec.  81, 1856,  DEANE,  Jambs,  M.D.,  an  American  phym- 
amounted  to  18  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  ton-  clan,  the  discoverer  of  the  fossil  footprints  of  the 
nage  of  299.  Number  of  coasting  vessels  en-  Connecticut  valley,  bom  in  Coleraine,  Mass., 
tered  during  the  year,  72,  tonnage  5,885.  There  Feb.  14,  1801,  died  at  Greenfield,  June  8, 1858. 
were  no  returns  of  entrances  from  foreign  ports,  He  removed  to  Greenfield  in  1822,  where,  after 
nor  of  clearances  of  any  description.  Adjoining  writing  in  a  public  office  for  4  years,  he  studied 
Deal  on  the  8.  is  the  suburban  village  of  Wal-  medicine,  and  practised  as  a  physicmn  and  sur- 
mer,  where  is  situated  Walmer  castie,  the  offi«  geon  from  1881  until  his  death.  As  a  medical 
oifll  residence  of  the  warden  of  the  cinaue  ports,  writer  he  was  known  to  the  profession  by  his 
In  the  same  suburb  is  a  royal  naval  ana  military  frequent  contributions  to  the  Boston  '^Medical 
hoflpital,  now  converted  into  a  coast  guard  sta«  and  Surgical  Journal,'^  and  by  a  communication 
tioD.  There  are  several  martello  towers  alons  written  at  the  request  of  the  Massachusetts  med- 
the  coast.  The  borough  unites  with  Sandwich  ical  society,  on  the  *^  Hygienic  Condition  of  the 
in  sending  2  members  to  the  house  of  commons.  Survivors  of  Ovariotomy,'*  in  which  he  establish- 
DEAN  (Lat  deeanus,  Fr.  doffen\  in  En^and,  ed  the  morality  of  the  operation.  In  the  spring 
an  eodedastical  officer,  so  called,  it  is  supposed,  of  1885  he  discovered  the  fossil  footprints  in  the 
beoaose  be  was  formerly  at  the  head  of  ten  red  sandstone  of  the  Connecticut  valley.  By 
(Lat.  decern)  canons  or  prebendaries.  Deans  are  means  of  diagrams  and  plaster  casts  he  succeed- 
of  8  classes.  1.  The  dean  of  a  cathedral  church  ed  in  calling  the  attention  of  eminent  scientific 
ranks  next  to  the  bishop,  and  is  chief  of  the  men  to  the  subject,  and  thus  gave  the  first  im- 
diapter,  by  whom  he  was  originally  elected;  pulse  to  its  thorough  investigation,  which  was 
bot  in  bishoprics  erected  by  Henry  YIH.  he  is  afterward  prosecuted  by  Prof.  Edward  Hitch- 
now  appointed  by  the  crown,  while  in  other  cock  and  others.  For  several  years  he  was  a  most 
sees  the  chapter  are  obliged  under  heavy  penaJ-  saccessful  collector  of  specimens,  and  American 
ties  to  choose  the  royal  nominee.  All  the  acts  geologists  were  early  convinced  of  the  genuine- 
ci  such  communities  are  in  the  name  of  the  dean  ness  of  the  footprints  ^  but  the  greatest  scepti- 
and  chapter.  2.  Rural  deans  are  usuaJly  beneficed  cism  existed  in  England  until,  in  1 842,  Dr.  Deane 
eLeigymen  to  whom  is.  conunitted  the  superin*'  prepared  a  box  of  the  impressions,  which  he 
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sent  with  a  commanicstioo  to  Dr.  G.  A.  Man-  ooro,  70,606  of  wheals   9i,108  of  oats,  and 

'  tell,  by  whom  thej  were  placed  before  the  geo-  18,889  tons  of  hay.    There  were  47  dioroheB, 

logical  society  of  London ;  and  by  means  of  and   7,461   pupils  attending   public  sohoda. 

these,  taken  in  connection  with  the  then  recent  Capital,  Lawrenoeburg. 

discovery  of  the  bones  of  the  dinomis  of  New  DEAEBORN,  Hxhbt,  an  American  general, 

Zealand,  the  doubts  of  Sir  Boderic  Murchison  bom  in  Hampton,  N.  H.,  in  Karch,  1751,  died 

(then  Mr.  MnrcbisonX  the  president  of  the  so-  at  Bozbury,  Massl,  June   6,  1829.     He  was 

ciety,  and  of  Dr.Mantell  and  Pro£  Owen,  were  practising  medicine  at  Portsmouth  when,  en 

removed,  and  they  yielded  their  assent  to  the  nearing  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington, 

conclusions  of  Dr.  Deane  and  Prof.  Hitchcock.  April  20, 1775,  he  immediately  marched  with 

Shortly  afterward  a  discussion  arose  between  60  volunteers^  and  was  at  Cambridge  early 

the  two  latter  gentlemen  as  to  their  respective  the  next  day,  a  distance  of  65  m.    He  waa 

claims  to  the  credit  of  the  discovery,  which  made  a  captain,  was  at  the  battle  of  Bunker 

appeared  in  ^^Silliman's  Journal,"  vol.  xlvii.  Dr.  hill,  June  17,  and  accompanied  Arnold  on  the 

Deane  also  published  numerous  papers  in  the  expedition  through  the  woods  of  Maine  to 

same  and  other  scientific  journals,  and  in  the  Quebec.     In  the  attack  on  that  place,  Deo. 

memoirs  of  scientific  societies,  with  occasional  81,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  afurwaond  re* 

illustrations ;  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  leased  on  parole,  and  exchanged,  Mardi,  1777. 

engaged  in  the  preparation  of  an  elaborate  He  served  as  ms^r  under  Gates  at  the  oaptnro 

memoir  upon  the  whole  subject  for  the  Smith-  of  Burgoyne,  and  distinguished  himself  and  his 

sonian   institution,   with   lithographic   plates  regiment  by  a  gallant  charge  at  the  battle  of 

made  by  himself,  by  which  the  color  of  the  Monmouth  in  1778.    In  1779  he  served  in  8ul- 

rock  and  the  actual  appearance  of  the  footprints  11  van's  expedition  against  the  Indians,  in  1780 

were  reproduced  with  singular  fidelity.    These  with  the  army  of  New  Jersey  in  1781  at  York- 

plates  were  all  completed*  town,  and  in  1783  was  on  garrison  dnty  at 

DEANEj  SiLAs^  an  American  diplomatist,  Saratoga.    At  the  peace,  having  emigrated  to 

bom  at  Groton,  Conn.,  died  at  Deal,  England,  Maine,  he  was  appointed  by  Waahington  in 

Aug.  28, 1789.  He  wasgraduated  at  Yale  college  1789  marshal  of  that  district    He  was  twice 

in  1758,  and  was  a  member  of  the  first  conti-  member  of  congress,  and  for  8  years,  during  the 

nental  congress  in  1774.    He  was  sent  by  con-  presidency  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  secretary  of  war. 

gress  to  France  as  a  political  and  financial  agent.  In  1809  he  was  made  cdlector  of  Boston,  and 

and  arrived  at  Pans  in  June,  1776,  with  in-  on  Jan.  27,  1812^  became  senior  mtjor-geoeal 

structions  to  ascertain  the  tempier  of  the  French  in  the  U.  8.  army.    In  the  spring  of  1818  he 

fovernment  concerning  the  rupture  with  Great  captured  York,  in  Upper  Canada,  and  Fort 
tritain,  and  to  obtain  supplies  of  military  G^rge,  at  the  mouUi  of  the  Niagara,  but  waa 
stores.  But  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  his  recalled,  and  soon  afterward  placed  in  corn- 
instructions,  but  made  promises  and  engage-  mand  of  the  military  district  of  New  York 
ments  on  all  sides,  which  afterward  brought  city.  Besigning  his  conmiission  in  the  anny  in 
the  congress  into  considerable  embarrassment.  1815,  he  was  appointed.  May  7, 1822,  minister 
When  in  September  it  was  determined  to  send*  to  Portugal,  where  he  remained  2  years^  and 
ministers  to  negotiate  treaties,  Dr.  Franklin  and  was  reca&ed  at  his  own  request. 
Mr.  Jefferson,  and,  on  the  declension  of  the  latter,  DEATH.  With  all  our  science  and  philoeo- 
Arthur  Lee,  were  commissioned  to  join  him  at  phy  we  cannot  obtain  a  better  definition  of 
Paris,  and  he  asmated  in  the  negotiation  of  the  death  than  that  it  is  a  cessation  of  life.  Of  life 
treaty  with  France.  In  consequence  of  the  ex-  itself  we  know  nothing  beyond  what  we  can 
travagant  contracts  he  had  entered  into,  he  wss  learn  from  the  observation  of  certain  phenomena 
recalled,  Nov.  21.  1777,  and  John  Adams  ap-  presented  by  living  organized  bodies,  as  dis- 
pointed  in  his  place.  He  left  Paris,  April  1,  tiaguiabed  fix>m  those  exhibited  by  inorganio 
1778,  and  upon  his  return,  being  called  upon  to  forms.  When  these  vital  phenomena  cease  to 
give  an  account  of  his  proceedings  on  the  floor  present  themselves,  we  have  death.  Human 
of  congress,  evaded  a  complete  disclosure  upon  beings  sddom  or  never  reach  that  term  of  ex- 
the  ground  that  bis  papers  were  in  Europe.  He  istence  that  nature  has  fixed.  Death  by  die* 
then  attacked  his  fellow  commissioners  and  ease  or  violence  is  the  rule,  death  from  cud  age 
congress  itself  in  a  public  manifesto  for  the  the  exception.  When  disease  terminates  me 
manner  in  which  he  had  been  treated,  but  did  gradually,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  traoe  the 
not  succeed  in  removing  the  public  suspicion  precise  changes  which  lead  to  the  final  and 
from  himself  He  afterward  published  in  1784  fatal  result  When,  however,  death  is  sudden, 
an  address  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  as  in  apoplexy,  concussion  of  the  brain,  suffooa- 
on  the  same  subject^  and  returning  to  Europe,  tion,  and  hemorrhage,  its  immediate  cause  may 
died  in  great  poverty.  be  more  readily  asoertained.  The  heart,  the 
DEABBORN,  a  8.  E.  co.  of  Ind.,  bordering  lungs,  and  the  brain  were  called  the  tripod  of 
on  Ohio,  drained  by  Whitewater  river;  area,  291  life  by  the  ancients,  who  thus  metaphorically 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  20,166.  Part  of  the  sur-  described  the  fundamental  basis  upon  which  an- 
face  is  level  and  part  hi]]y ;  the  soil  is  general-  imal  existence  is  erected.  Deatn  to  either  is 
ly  fertile.  Limestone  is  the  principal  rock.  In  necessarily  death  to  all,  as  each  of  these  organs 
1850  this  county  yielded  988,491  bushels  of  is  the  source  ofa  function  abfloluteiy  essential  to 
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lifeu  The  ceisation  of  tlie  aoUon  of  tBe  Itmgs  and  if  they  were  antbentic  facts,   A  fVench  writer 
heart,  organs  intimately  associated  in  the  move-  named   Fontenelle  has,  in  his  work  on  the 
ment  of  the  blood,  is  so  fur  similar  in  effect,  that  signs  of  death,  given  full  scope  to  his  credolitv, 
in  either  case  the  cause  of  death  is  to  be  attribnt-  and  accepts  without  hesitation  the  most  ab- 
ed to  defiEuilt  of  the  circulation.    When  asphyxia  surd  stories  of  persons  being  buried  alive.    He 
or  suffocation  is  the  primary  difficulty,  and  the  narrates,  with  a  faith  more  marvellous  than  are 
blood  is  consequently  not  a&rated  on  account  of  even  the  extraordinary  incidents  of  some  of  his 
the  inaction  of  the  lungs,  whose  special  function  recitals,  100  cases  of  premature  burial  gathered 
it  is  to  breathe  in  the  air,  the  heart  continuing  from  all  the  world  and  firom  all  history,  and 
iti  movement  sends  an  impure  fluid  to  the  brain  which  he  would  have  us  believe  are  truths,  but 
which  acts  as  a  direct  poison  upon  that  organ,  hegives  no  evidence  of  their  genuineness.  Louis, 
and,  pntiing  a  stop  to  its  functions,  terminates  a  French  writer  on  medical  Jurisprudence,  relates 
life.    When  the  action  of  the  heart  is  first  de-  that  a  patient  who  was  supposed  to  have  died 
stroyedf  as  it  may  be  bv  wounds^  ruptures,  dis-  at  the  hospital  was  removed  to  the  dissecting 
ease,  cr  the  nervous  effect  of  mental  emotions,  room.    Next  day  Louis  was  told  that  moans 
jq7,grie^  anger,  or  fear,  the  brain  ceases  to  live  had  been  heard,  and  on  repairing  to  the  place 
at  once,  finom  beinff  deprived  of  blood  in  conse-  he  was  persuaded,  as  the  winding  sheet  was 
quenee  of  the  inability  of  the  heart  to  send  a  sup-  more  or  less  disturbed,  that  the  supposed  dead 
ply,  and  Budden  death  is  the  result  When  death  had  revived  during  the  nighty  and  had  died 
oiq^  by  the  lungs  or  by  the  heart,  the  fatal  subsequently.    The  moans  heard  and  the  disar- 
tennination  is  more  rapid  than  when  it  begins  at  rangement  of  the  coverings  of  the  dead,  in  this 
the  braizi.    The  last  is  the  centre  of  the  animal,  case,  were  however  no  proofs  of  the  movements 
while  the  other  two  are  the  chief  instruments  in  of  life,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  Louis  was 
the  maintenance  of  the  organic  functions ;  and  it  misled  by  indications  that  have  often  seemed  to 
is  well  known  that  the  animal  life  cannot  exist  ffive  sanction  to  the  popular  notion  of  persons 
for  a  moment  after  the  death  of  the  organic,  al-  having  revived  after  apparent  death.    Bodies 
thouf^  the  vitality  of  the  latter  is  posnble  for  a  are  often  found  turned  in  their  coffins  and  their 
greater  or  less  time  after  the  cessation  of  the  for-  grave  clothes  disarranged.    These  effects  are 
per.    When,  therefore,  the  action  of  the  brain  however  easily  explained  without  any  supposi- 
is  first  arrested  by  disease  or  violence,  and  the  tion  of  life  by  the  fact  that  the  gases  generated 
animal  functiona  of  sensation,  thought^  and  mo-  by  corruption  imitate  in  their  action  upon  an  in- 
tion  cease,  the  organic  functions  of  respiration  animate  body  some  of  the  movements  of  vitality, 
and  cironlation  may  still  continue.  For  example,  Bead  bodies  which  have  been  long  in  water, 
ID  apoplexy,  a  disease  of  the  brain,  the  Individ-  when  not  secured  to  the  dissecting  table,  have 
ual  &]la  senseless  and  motionless,  out  his  lungs  been  known  to  be  heaved  up  and  thrown  to  the 
continue  to  operate  and  his  heart  to  beat  These  ground  from  the  mere  effect  of  the  gases  devel- 
OTgans,  however,  are  affected  f^om  tiie  begin-  oped  within  them  in  the  progress  of  corruption, 
ning,  and  act  with  diminishing  power,  until  they  This  is  in  fact  a  constant  effect  in  bodies  that  have 
cease  entirely,  and  death  is  the  result — Faciei  been  interred,  and  undoubtedly  the  supposed 
BippoenUiea  is  the  term  applied  to  the  ordinary  moans  sometimes  heard,  the  changes  of  position 
appearance  of  the  dead  human  countenance,  from  observed,  and  the  horrible  idea  entertained  of 
the  generally  truthful  description  given  by  Hip-  the  flesh  being  enawed  in  hunger,  may  be  ac- 
poentes,  whose  words  have  been  thus  translated :  counted  for  by  the  generation  of  the  gases  after 
**TfaefiDreheadwrinkledanddry;  the  eye  sunk-  death,  which  will  explode  with  a  noise,  twist 
en ;  the  nose  pointed  and  bordered  with  a  violet  the  body,  and  breall  through  the  integuments, 
or  black  circle ;  the  temples  sunken,  hollow,  and  There  are  certdn  indications  which  in  the  aggre- 
retired ;  the  ears  sticking  up ;  the  lips  hanging  gate  are  such  sure  proofs  of  death  that  none  but 
down;  the  cheeks  sunken;  the  chin  wrinkled  the  ignorant  can  be  in  doubt.  These  are  mainly 
and  bard;  the  color  of  the  udn  leaden  or  violet ;  cessation  of  breathing,  stoppage  of  the  heart, 
tliebairsofthenoseandeyelashes  sprinkled  with  coldness  and  paleness  of  the  surface,  a  film  on 
a  yellowish  white  dust*'  Some  of  these  appear-  *  the  eye,  rigidity  of  the  joints  with  subsequent 
ances,  however,  show  themselves  previous  to  fiexibility,  loss  of  contractility  of  the  muscles 
death,  and  in  diseases  that  do  not  necessarily  ter-  under  the  stimulus  of  salvanism,  and  the  be- 
niinate  fatally,  while  many  of  them  are  entirely  ginning  of  corruption,  which  first  shows  itself  in 
absent  in  those  who  die  suddenly,  or  of  ailments  a  dark  greenish  color  about  the  skin  of  the  ab- 
not  long  protracted  or  yeiy  painfuL   It  becomes  domen.    For  a  long  time  both  science  and  pop- 
therefore  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  decide  ular  belief  considered  the  mirror  and  the  feather 
whether  there  are  precise  inaications  of  death,  as  the  critical  tests  of  death.    These  were  held 
and  what  they  may  be ;  such  undoubtedly  exist,  to  the  mouth  of  the  supposed  dead,  and  if  the 
in  spite  of  the  vulgar  notion  of  th^r  frequent  surface  of  the  one  remained  undlmmed,  and  the 
absence.    There  are  but  few  well  authenticated  *^  light  and  weightless  down^  of  the  other  un- 
cases of  premature  burial,  and  these  were  prob-  moved,  all  hope  of  life  was  extinguished.    The 
ably  from  design  or  barbarous  ignorance.    The  surest   proof,  however,  of  the  cessation   of 
horror  of  being  buried  alive  naturally,  how-  breath,  is  the  cessation  of  the  movement  of 
ever,  so  excites  the  imagination,  ^at  it  is  pre-  the  chest  and  abdomen,  which  will  continue  to 
pared  to  receive  the  most  marvelloua  fables  as  rise  and  flill  as  long  as  the  least  respiration  re- 
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maina.— >Lord  Bacon  says :  '*It  is  as  nfttand  to  ing,  which  are  extiiigiiished  in  the  paraljsis  of 
die  as  to  be  bom;  and  tea  little  infant,  per*  i^proaohingdeath.-^(>f.all  deaths  called  yiolenti 
haps,  one  is  as  painftil  as  the  other.*^  The  im*  perhaps  those  hj  some  of  the  poisons  are  the 
agination  naturally  shrouds  the  great  mystery  easiest,  snoh  as  prosnc  acid  and  opium,  which 
of  death  with  a  solemnity  so  great  that  none  act  directly  on  the  nervous  system,  first  lulling 
contemplate  its  approach  witbont  awe,  and  few  it  into  rqxMe,  and  finally  sinking  it  into  the  in* 
without  terror,  ay  a  natural  association  in  the  sensibility  of  death*  Drowning  has  i>een  gen- 
common  mind  of  fear  with  suffering,  the  act  of  erally  supposed  to  be  a  painfnl  mode  of  termi- 
dying  has  been  commonlysupposed  to  be  painful,  nating  life.  This,  however,  would  seem  to  be 
So  general  is  this  belief  that  the  term  ^'  agony,*'  an  error,  which  probably  has  become  oommoa 
or  the  expressions  the  **  pangs  of  death"  and  in  consequence  of  the  first  strugi^es  made  by  a 
"  last  struggle,"  are  almost  nniversally  applied  drowning  person,  from  fear.  Captain  Bnmey, 
to  the  termination  of  life,  as  if  it  necessarily  the  brother  of  the  fiunous  novelist  Madame 
involved  violence  and  sufierinr.  **  Certainly,"  d'Arblay,  who  had  a  remarkable  recovery  from 
as  Bacon  says  in  his  essay  on  death,  '^^  the  con*  drowning,  has,  in  a  description  which  he  has 
templation  of  death,  as  the  wages  of  sin  and  left  ofhis  sensations  while  ander  water, dedared 
passage  to  another  world,  is  holy  and  religious;  that  they  were  totally  free  froid  pain.  Another 
but  the  fear  of  it,  as  a  tribute  due  onto  nature,  has  recorded  that  his  feelings  w««  not  only  of 
is  weak."  So  ezaggwated  have  been  the  no*  comfort,  but  of  snch  luznrions  delight  as  he 
tions  of  the  pain  of  the  last  moments  of  life,  groped  on  the  bottom  of  the  stream,  that  he  felt 
that  it  was  long  considered  an  act  of  humanity  quite  indignant  at  those  who  pnUed  him  out  A 
to  anticipate  nature  by  violence.  For  ages  it  writer  in  the  **  Quarterly  Review"  records  that 
was  the  custom  in  Europe  to  remove  with  a  a  gentleman  who  had  been  rescued  from  drown- 
sudden  Jerk  the  pillow  from  the  head  of  the  ii^  declared  that  he  had  not  experienced  the 
dying,  in  order  to  hasten  death  and  thus  prevent  slightest  feeling  of  suffocation.  ^^  The  stream 
the  8upp<»ed  agony  of  the  last  struggle.  How-  was  transparent,  the  day  brilliant,  and  as  he 
ever  painfnl  the  mortal  disease,  there  is  every  stood  npright  he  could  see  the  sun  shining 
reason  to  believe  that  the  moment  preceding  through  the  water,  with  a  dreamy  consciousness 
death  is  one  of  calmness  and  freedom  from  pain,  that  his  eyes  were  about  to  be  closed  on  it  for 
As  life  approaches  extinction,  insensibility  super-  even  Tet  he  neither  feared  his  fate  nor  wished 
venes — a  numbness  and  disposition  to  repose,  to  avert  it  A  sleepy  sensation  which. soothed 
which  do  not  admit  of  the  idea  of  suffering,  and  gratified  him  made  a  luxurious  bed  of  a 
Even  in  those  cases  where  the  activity  of  the  watery  grave."  A  person  drowning  is  soon  de- 
mind  remains  to  the  last,  and  where  nervous  prived  of  air,  and  the  heart  supplies,  instead  of 
sensibility  would  seem  to  continue,  it  is  surpria-  arterial,  venous  blood,  which  acts  upon  the  brain 
ing  how  often  there  has  been  observed  a  state  like  an  opiate,  and  deadens  its  sensibility.  Sud* 
of  happy  feeling  on  the  approach  of  death.  *'  If  den  death  by  a  gun-shot  wound  is  also  supposed 
I  had  strength  enough  to  hold  a  pen,  I  would  to  be  easy ;  and  accordingly  the  practice^  which 
write  how  easy  and  delightfhl  it  is  to  die,"  has  been  carried  out  so  frequently  during  the 
were  the  words  of  the  celebrated  William  Hun-  Indian  mutiny,  of  shooting  the  rebellious  sepoys 
ter  during  his  last  moments.  ^^  If  this  be  dying,  from  the  cannon's  mouth,  is  not  so  severe  in  oain 
it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  die,"  has  been  uttered  to  the  suffering  victims  as  it  I4>pear8  horrible  to 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  many  a  dying  person  ;  the  terrified  beholder.  The  first  effect  of  a  fatal 
and  Lonis  XIV.  is  recorded  to  have  exclaim-  shot  would  appear  to  be  benumbing  to  the  sen- 
ed  with  his  last  breathi  ^il  thought  dying  had  sibility ;  and  where,  after  the  mortal  wound, 
been  more  difficult."  Those  who  have  been  there  has  been  a  momentary  interval  of  life,  it 
snatched  from  the  very  Jaws  of  death,  and  have  has  been  frequently  observed  that  the  mind  is 
lived  to  record  their  sensations,  have  almost  occnpied,not  with  a  sense  of  suffering,  but  with 
unanimously  stated  that  the  apparent  approach  its  habitual  thought  and  feeling.  The  first  act 
of  the  last  moment  was  accompanied  by  not  of  Charles  XH.  of  Sweden,  on  receiving  a  ball 
only  a  sense  of  ease  but  a  feeling  of  positive  in  his  brain,  was  to  grasp  his  sword.  In  death 
happiness.  Montaigne  in  one  of  his  essays  by  odd,  it  is  only  in  the  preliminary  stage  where 
describes  an  accident  which  left  him  so  sense-  there  can  be  much  sufferings  for  the  first  evi- 
less  that  he  was  taken  up  for  dead.  On  being  dence  of  danger  is  a  state  of  drowsiness  and 
restored,  however,  he  says:  ^'Methouffht  my  stupor  which  is  entirely  incompatible  with  pain, 
life  only  hung  upon  my  lips ;  and  I  shut  my  Dr.  Solauder,  who  accompanied  Cook  and  sub- 
eyes  to  help  to  thrust  it  out,  and  took  a  plea-  sequently  Sir  Joseph  Banks  on  their  expedi- 
sure  in  languishing  and  letting  myself  go."  tions,  was  so  conscious  of  the  dangerous  symp- 
The  pain  in  the  case  of  Montaigne,  and  in  that  tom  of  sleep,  in  those  exposed  to  excessive  cold, 
of  others  similarly  restored,  seems  not  to  have  that  he  warned  all  against  it ;  and  at  the  same 
been  in  the  apparent  progress  to  death,  but  in  time  he  himself  was  so  bewitched  by  its  influ- 
the  return  to  life.  Cowper,  when  restored  ttom  ence  as  to  be  among  the  first  to  lie  down  in  the 
his  mad  attempt  at  suicide  by  hanging,  said  on  snow  to  eijoy  the  fatal  slumber.  He  was,  how- 
reviving  that  he  thought  he  was  in  hell.  With  ever,  fortunately  aroused  in  ^ite  of  himself  by 
the  restoration  of  vigor  there  comes  a  renewal  his  companions,  who  had  benefited  by  his  em- 
ot  sensibility  and  a  consequent  power  of  suffer-  phatic  lessons  propeir  for  the  emergency.    So* 
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lander's  servant  did  as  bis  master  did  and  not  pardon,  the  man  answered  coldly  that  it  was 

as  he  said,  and  when  aroused,  with  the  warning  not  worth  the  asking."    The  Spanish  garotte 

that  he  would  die  if  he  ^ept,  answered  that  that  is  composed  of  a  metallic  collar  with  a  screw 

"was  all  he  denred.    Similar  expressions  are  re-  bj  which  it  is  tightened  aboat  the  neck  of  the 

corded  by  all  travellers  in  the  arctic  regions,  oriminid ;  its  effects  and  the  sensations  pro- 

and  Napoleon's  fatal  retreat  from  Moscow  was  dnced  must  be  similar  to  those  of  hanging.  The 

mailed  at  every  step  by  those  who,  benumbed  guillotine,  which  was  bi-onght  into  operation 

irith  cold,  lay  down  only  to  .sleep,  but  never  in  France  at  the  suggestion  of  a  Dr.  Guillotin, 

awoke  again  to  life. — Justice,  which  has  always  can  hardly  be  called  an  improvement  upon  the 

claimed  to  be  heaven-born,  has  more  often  gallows.    There  is  undoubtedly  more  suffering 

shown,  at  least  in  past  times,  a  lower  affinity,  from  the  cutting  effects  of  the  falling  blade  of 

When  the  torture,  the  quartering,  and  the  bum-  the  instrument;  but  after  the  head  is  severed, 

ing  of  living  criminals  were  the  manifestations  although  its  ^es  and  lips  may  move  and  the 

of  the  execution  of  law,  cruelty  succeeded  in  muscles  of  the  body  contract,  there  is,  notwith- 

(iving  extreme  horror  and  suffering  to  death,  standing  some  have  ai^ed  the  contrary,  an  end 

As  late  as  the  16th  centniy,  the  medical  school  to  all  sensibility  to  pain.    Probably  crucifixion, 

at  Kontpellier  received  its  annual  tribute  of  with  its  cruel  nails,  its  torturing  strains,  and  its 

a  criminal  to  be  dissected  alive,  for  the  benefit  lingering  agonies,  is  the  most  painful  punish- 

of  fldence.  RavaiUac,  the  assassin  of  Henry  IV.,  ment  ever  invented  by  the  ingenuity  of  cruelty. 

was  torn  limb  from  limb  by  horses^  while  yet  TrsveUera  now  and  then  record  the  existence 

alive,  and  during  the  agony  his  flesh  was  pulled  of  the  most  horrible  tortures  practised  by  bar^ 

away  in  bits  by  red*hot  pincers,  and  boiling  oU  barons  nations  on  their  criminals  and  captives. 

poured  upon  the  raw  wounds.    As  late  even  as  -—We  conclude  the  subject  with  that  remarkable 

the  time  of  Louis  XV.,  Damiene  met  with  a  fate  passage  from  Montaigne,  from  which  the  wise 

amilar  to  that  of  Bavaillac.    Even  in  England,  Bacon  has  borrowed  a  sentence,  and  the  elo- 

hi  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  traitors  were  quent  Taylor  a  noble  passage.    Montaigne  says: 

disembowelled  during  life;  and  in  the  time  of  ^*I  have  often  conadered  with  myself  whence 

her  father,  Henry  VIII.,  boiling  to  des^  was  it  should  proceed  that  in  war  the  image  of  death, 

an  occadonal  punishment.    It  was  only  within  whether  we  look  upon  it  as  to  our  own  particn- 

the  last  century  that  in  Great  Britain  lustice,  in  lar  dan^r  or  that  of  another,  should  without 

dealing  with  treason,  so  far  tempered  punish-  comparison  appear  less  dreadinl  than  at  home 

ment  with  mercy  as  to  spare  the  trdtor  the  in  our  own  houses  (for  if  it  were  not  so,  it 

agonies  of  a  cruel  and  lingering  death.    In  all  would  be  an  army  of  whining  milksops) ;  and 

drilized  countries,  while  capital  punishment  has  that  being  still  in  all  places  the  same,  there 

been  retained  for  certain  crimes,  ingenuity  has  should  be,  notwithstanding,  much  more  assur- 

been  exercised  to  render  death  as  speedy  and  as  ance  in  peasants  and  the  meaner  sort  of  people 

fittle  painful  as  possible.    Loss  of  life,  without  than  in  others  of  better  quality  and  education ; 

any  added  horror,  is  supposed  to  be  sufficiently  and  I  do  verily  believe  that  it  is  those  terrible 

effective  for  the  ends  of  justice.    Hanging  is  ceremonies  and  preparations  wherewith  we  set 

the  mode  of  cf^ital  punishment  practised  in  the  it  out  that  more  terrify  us  than  the  thing  itself. 

United  States  and  in  England.    The  guillo-  An  entirely  new  way  of  Hvinff,  the  cries  of 

tine  is  the  instrument  used  in  I^nce,  and  the  mother^  wives,  and  children,  tne  visits  of  as- 

garotte  in  Spain.    The  cause  of  death,  in  bang-  tonished  and  afflicted  friends,  the  attendance  of 

ing,  is  ordinarily  suffocation  from  the  tightening  pale  and  blubbering  servants,  a  dark  room  set 

of  the  rope  about  the  windpipe.    Occasion-  round  with  burning  tapers,  our  beds  environed 

ally,  however,  the  neck  is  dislocated,  although  with  physicians  and  divines,  in  short,,  nothing 

rarely,  unless  the  executioner  should  give  a  but  ghostliness  and  horror  round  about  us,  ren- 

Budden  twist  to  the  body  when  he  swings  off  der  it  so  formidable  that  a*  man  almost  fancies 

his  victim,  or  a  kinsman  with  a  merciful  in-  himself  dead  and  buried  already.    Children  are 

trat,  as  in  some  countries  was  once  allowed^  afbdd  even  of  those  they  love  best  and  are  best 

ahould  spring  with  his   full  weight  upon  his  acquainted  with,  when  disguised  in  a  visor,  and 

suspended  relative.    Hanging  is  not  supposed  so  are  we :  the  visor  must  be  removed  as  well 

to  be  a  painful  mode  of  terminating  life.    Those  from  things  as  persons ;   which  being  taken 

who  have  lived  to  record  their  sensations,  after  away,  we  shall  find  nothing  underneath  but  the 

hanging  by  the  ne^k  until  they  became  in-  very  same  death  that  a  mean  servant  or  a  poor 

aennble  and  on  the  very  verge  of  death,  de-  chaml)ermaid  died  a  da^  or  two  ago,  without 

clare  that  at  first  there  was  but  a  brief  period  any  manner  of  apprehension  or  concern.  Happy, 

of  discomfort,  which  at  once  gave  way  to  de-  therefore,  is  the  death  that  deprives  us  of  the 

Bghtfhl  sensations  of  varied  lights  and  colors  leisure  for  such  grand  preparations." 

and  chafmhig  visions.    *^  A  criminal,  who  es-  DEATH-WATCH,  a  small  beetle,  of  the  fam- 

caped/'  says  a  writer  in  the  "  Quarterly  Re*  ily  ierrieamet^  and    genus   anebium  (Fabr.). 

view,'*  ^  by  the  breaking  of  the  cord,  said  that  The  body  is  of  a  firm  consistence,  shorts  and 

after  a  second  of  suffering,  a  fire  appeared,  and  ovoid  in  shape ;  the  rounded  head,  is  almost 

across  it  the  most  beautiful  avenue  of  trees,  entirely  received  into  an  arched  thorax ;  the 

Henry  FV.  of  France  sent  his  physician  to  ques-  antennie  are  terminated  by  8  Joints  larger  than 

tlon  him,  and  when  mention  was  made  of  a  the  rest,  the  last  being  ovate;  the  numdiblesare 
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thort,  tiiiclc,  and  dentated  beneath  the  point;  be  entered  satjeot  to  debentnrep  in  whidi  case 

the  palpi  are  very  short,  and  end  in  a  large  ov(M  the  original  invoioe  is  left  with  the  collector ;  bot 

Joint ;  the  tibiie  are  not  dentated,  and  the  tar-  without  snch  entry  at  the  time  of  importation, 

minal  spars  are  Tery  snialL    They  are  slow  in  the  drawback  may  be  obtuned  upon  reftxpor- 

their  motions,  rarely  At,  and  when  tooohed  tation  by  making  satisfactory  proof  of  the  iden- 

connterfeit  death  for  a  long  time ;  henoe  their  tity  of  the  goods.    It  is  required  that  they  be 

generic  name,  from  aH3ior,re6a8(ntated.  Oiivier  exported  in  the  original  packages,  caska^  &c^ 

states  that  they  will  allow  themselves  to  be  and  when  any  change  of  such  packages  may 

Suited  to  pieces,  and  even  slowly  burned  to  become  necessary,  it  must  be  made  under  the 
ei^  without  showing  the  least  sign  of  life,  inspection  of  a  revenue  officer.  A  drawback 
The  iarvas  resemble  white  soft  worms,  with  6  of  duties  on  wines  and  spirits  is  not  allowed 
short  feet;  the  scaly  head  is  armed  with  two  unless  such  liquors  haye  been  deposited  in  pub- 
powerful  cutting  maxUle,  with  wl^ch  they  gnaw  lie  stores,  and  kept  there  fh>m  the  time  of  land- 
into  wood,  old  furniture,  books,  te.,  leaving  ing  until  re-shipment.  Three  years  from  the 
behind  them  small  round  holes  like  those  of  a  time  of  importation  is  allowed  for  re&Eportatiou 
gimlet,  whence  the  French  nameeritte^tot;  their  with  drawback  of  duties,  but  such  exportation 
excrements  form  tiie  small  masses  of  worm-  must  be  from  the  district  of  original  importa- 
eaten  wood  often  seen  on  the  iloors  of  old  and  tion.  The  general  regulations  of  debenture  are 
deserted  houses;  tiie  larrnalso  attack  the  flour  contained  in  the  act  of  coogrees  of  Marofa  2, 
of  yarious  grains,  wafers,  prepared  birds  and  1799,  but  modifications  have  been  made  by  ya- 
insectfi,  concealing  themselves  in  grooves  or  gal-  rious  other  acts. 

leries ;  they  pass  the  nymph  state  in  their  cells  BE  BOW,  Javbs  Dttitwoodt  Bbownbov,  an 
lined  with  a  few  silken  threads.  The  tick  of  American  journalist  and  statistician,  bom  in 
the  death-watch  is  made  by  the  perfect  bisects^  Oharleston.  8.  0.,  July  10,  1820.  His  fiither, 
of  several  species,  by  strildng  with  their  heads  Garrett  De  Bow,  was  long  a  merchant  in 
or  mandibles  against  the  wmki  in  which  they  Oharleston,  and  the  son  was  for  7  years  em- 
are  concealed ;  these  strong  and  repeated  strokes,  ployed  in  a  mercantile  house  in  that  oitj.  But, 
fit>m  7  to  11,  resemble  the  regular  ticking  of  a  as  he  manifested  an  inclination  for  intellect- 
watch,  and  are  supposed  to  be  the  means  by  nal  pursuits^  his  frither  determined  to  afford 
which  the  sexes  call  each  other.    There  are  10  him  fhll  opportunity  for  acquiring  a  liberal  ed- 

3 secies  enumerated  by  Mr.  Stephens  in  Great  ncation,  and  he  was  graduated  at  Oharleston 
ritain  alone,  which  make  this  much  dreaded  college  in  1848.  He  next  studied  law,  and 
sound.  One  of  the  most  common  is  the  A,  was  admitted  to  the  Oharleston  bar  in  1844 
Btriatum,  with  striated  wing  covers,  considered  Owing  to  his  fondness  for  literature  and  8tati»- 
by  some  the  same  as  the  A,  pertinax  (Fabr.),  tics,  he  made  little  effort  to  practise  his  profes- 
of  a  dark  brown  color;  another  is  the  J.  tend"  sion,  but  became  a  contributor  to  the  ^*  South- 
latum  (Fabr.),  with  the  wing  covers  handsomely  em  Quarterly  Review,*^  published  at  Oharleston, 
tessellated.  The  tick  resembles  that  made  by  and  in  1844  he  took* charge  of  that  periodical 
tapping  the  finger-nail  gently  on  the  table,  so  as  chief  editor.  Among  ciher  papers  pr^ared 
much  so  that  the  insect  hearing  it  may  often  be  by  him  for  its  pages  was  an  elaborate  article, 
led  to  recommence  its  sounds.  The  supersti-  published  in  1845,  upon  ^  Oregon  and  the  Or- 
tious  regard  this  sound  with  fear,  firmly  bdiev-  egon  Question,''  which  attracted  much  attention 
ing  that  both  in  this  country  and  Europe.  It  was  trans- 
Thetolmimdeftth-wfttelieliekttlitlioiirordattth.  lated  into  French,  and  was  the  occamon  of  a 
Such  firm  hold  had  this  belief  in  Sir  Tliomas  debate  in  the  F^ch  chamber  c^  deputies.  In 
Browne's  time,  that^  says  he,  '^the  man  who  the  latter  part  of  1845  he  withdrew  from  the 
could  eradicate  thb  error  from  the  minds  of  ^  Southern  Quarterly,"  removed  to  New  Or- 
the  people  would  save  from  many  a  cold  sweat  leans,  and  established  ^  De  Bow's  Oommercial 
the  meticulous  heads  of  nurses  and  grand-  Beview."  This  enterprise  proved  snocessfnl, 
mothers."  The  wood  louse,  a  neuropterous  in-  and  the  work  attained  a  circulation  greater  than 
sect,  of  the  tribe  termUina^  and  genus  jmeui  has  ever  been  reached  by  any  simUar  pnblica- 
(Latr.),  makes  a  similar  tick.  The  P.  pultatariua  tion  in  the  Soutii.  In  1848  Mr.  DeBk>w  was 
(Linn.)  is  very  small,  soft^  white,  and  slender,  elected  professor  of  political  economy  and  com- 
with  a  reddish  mouth ;  it  lives  in  old  wood  and  mercial  statistics  in  the  university  of  Louisiana, 
books,  wall  paper,  collections  of  insects  and  This  position  he  held  but  a  short  time,  when  he 
plants,  &c. ;  it  is  quick  in  its  motions,  darting  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  census  bureau  of 
mto  dark  comers ;  the  ticking  noise  is  made  by  Louiuana.  He  held  this  office  for  8  years,  dur- 
striking  the  wood  with  its  head,  and  probably  ing  which  he  collected  and  published  a  great 
for  the  same  purpose  as  in  onobiunL  mass  of  valuable  statistics  in  reference  to  the 
D£  BAT.  Sob  Baiub.  population,  commerce,  and  products  of  that 
DEBENTURE  (Lat<M«i«,  to  owe),  the  draw-  state.  In  March,  1858,  he  was  appointed  by 
back  or  right  allowed  to  merchants  of  ckiming  President  Pierce  to  tiie  oflice  of  superintendent 
repayment  or  remission  of  duties  on  imported  of  the  U.  S.  census.  In  that  position  he  col- 
goods  when  the  goods  are  reexported.  The  term  lected  and  prepared  for  the  press  a  hu^ge  part  of 
isalso  usedforthe  custom  house  certificate  which  the  material  for  the  quarto  edition  of  the  cen- 
is  issued  as  a  voucher  for  such  right  Goodsmay  ansof  1850.    He  afterward  compiled  the8vo. 
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Tohnne  entitled  *'  Statistioal  View  of  the  United  woollens,  Bheepskins  for  dothing,  leather,  shoes 
States, '*  being  a  compendiom  of  the  7th  oensos.  and  boots,  saltpetre,  soap,  varioos  kinds  of  pot- 
Of  this  work  150,000  copies  were  printed  by  tery,  cutlery,  cooperage,  combs,  buttons,  pearl 
order  of  congress.  In  1858  he  compiled  from  wreaths,  and  particularly  day  tobacco  pipes,  of 
his  reyfew  a  work  in  8  toIs.  8vo.,  which  he  which  several  millions  are  produced  annually, 
published  under  the  title  of  ^^  Industrial  Re-  The  trade  of  Debreczin  is  equally  important, 
sources  of  the  Southwest'*  During  Mr.  De  consisting  chiefly  in  cattle,  horses,  swine,  hides. 
Bow's  offieial  career  he  continued  to  edit  hia  bacon,  potash,  wine,  yarious  kinds  of  oils,  cheese, 
review.  The  business  connected  with  the  oen-  and  Vienna  haberdashery  and  colonial  articles, 
SOS  of  1850  was  completed  in  1855,  mid  the  bu-  for  which  it  is  the  chief  depot  for  eastern  Hun- 
rean  was  diaoontinued.  Since  that  time  he  has  gary  and  Transylvania.  Its  4  annual  fairs  are 
devoted  his  time  to  the  review,  lecturing,  and  nddon  the  snrronnding  plain,  an  inunense  space 
o&er  fiterary  pursuits.  He  has  taken  an  active  of  which  is  then  covered  with  tents  and  huts, 
psrt  in  the  Tarions  enterprises  tending  to  the  herds  and  wagons,  bales  and  cases,  and  thousands 
advancement  of  the  material  and  intellectual  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  the 
interests  of  the  South.  He  has  been  a  member  adjoining  provinces.  Numerous  railway  lines, 
of  nearly  every  southern  commercial  oonven-  which  are  now  in  course  of  completion,  will 
tion  since  that  at  Memphis  in  1845,  over  which  soon  connect  Debreczin  with  all  parts  of  the 
the  late  John  0.  Oalhoun  presided.  He  was  Austrian  empire.  The  bread  of  Debreczin  is 
presidentof  the  convention  at  Knox ville,  Tenn.,  renowned,  but  the  town  suffers  from  scarcity 
in  1857.  He  has  contributed  many  artides  of  water. — ^During  tlie  long  wars  between  the 
upon  American  topics  to  the  new  edition  of  Uie  Hapsburg  monarohs  of  Hungary,  the  Turks,  and 
'^Enpyclopodia  Britannica,"  has  delivered  va-  the  princes  of  Transylvania,  Debreczin  was 
lioosaddreasesbeforeliterary,  agricultund,  and  often  taken,  pillaged,  and  partly  destroyed, 
other  associations,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  The  Turks  fin^y  left  it  in  1684.  Having  em- 
of  the  historical  sodety  of  Louisiana,  which  has  braced  Protestantbm  in  the  first  half  of  the 
since  been  merged  in  the  academy  of  science.  16th  century,  and  adopted  the  Hdvetian  creed 
DEBRECZIN  (Hung.  DebrecMen),  after  Pesth  in  a  synod  hdd  there  in  1567,  it  suffered  bloody 
tiie  largest  and  most  important  commerdal  town  persecutions,  in  1686^  from  the  Austrian  gen- 
of  Hungary,  capital  of  the  county  of  North  eralOarafb.  It  also  suffered  greatly  during  the 
Bihar,  in  the  district  of  Gross- Wardein  (accord-  insurrection  under  R^6czy,  after  the  tormina- 
ing  to  the  late  division— previously  Olrde  be-  tion  of  which  it  was  made  a  free  royal  town  in 
jond  the  Theiss),  is  situated  in  an  apparently  1716.  In  the  earlier  part  of  1849  it  was  the 
boundless  sandy  but  fertile  plain,  in  the  N.  E.  seat  of  the  Hungarian  revolutionary  govern- 
part  of  the  Hungarian  Lowland  (Alf5ld),  about  ment  under  Kossuth,  and  the  sessions  of  tho 
180  m.  £.  firom  Pesth ;  lat.  47°  82'  N.,  long,  diet  were  held  there  from  Jan.  9  to  May  80, 
21°  86'.  E. ;  p<^.  about  60,000.  It  is  an  open  in  the  most  important  of  which,  held  in  the 
town  with  long  suburbs  ending  on  a  vast  heath,  Oalvinist  church,  on  April  14,  the  independence 
and  has  a  rustic  appearance  from  its  mostly  of  Hungary  was  declared.  On  Aug.  2  the  flank 
one  story  thatched  houses,  with  large  yards,  guard  6f  GOrgey,  under  Gen.  Nagy-S^dor,  was 
but  contains  also  a  number  of  fine  buildings,  surprised  by  an  overwhelming  Bussian  force  on 
of  which  the  prindpal  are  the  town  house,  sev-  the  plain  before  the  town,  and  was  dispersed 
end  churches,  the  Piarist  monastery,  and  the  after  a  short  though  lively  resistance. 
Protestant  reformed  eoHege,  founded  in  1792.  DEBTOR  and  CREDITOR.  In  the  early 
The  last  mentioned  possesses  a  large  library  laws  of  every  country  there  will  be  found  greater 
tod  other  valuable  coUectioos,  and  is  now  the  severity  against  debtors  than  there  is  at  a  later 
best  frequented  seat  of  learning  for  the  Gal-  period  of  civilization.  The  reason  is  twofold : 
Tinist  youth  of  Hungary.  There  are  several  1,  the  want  of  sufficient  intellectual  acumen  to 
other  hi^er  educational  institutions  belon^ng  distinguish  the  degrees  of  wrong  in  cases  of 
to  both  Protestants  and  Catholics^  as  well  as  a  fraud  and  of  unforeseen  accident  and  misfortune; 
number  of  charitable  establishments  and  a  house  2,  the  actual  want  of  probity  in  the  eariier  pe- 
^  correction.  The  prindpal  streets,  in  which  nod  of  national  existence.  There  is  undonbted- 
a  few  years  ago  side  planks  still  served  to  lead  ly  a  prevalent  error  in  respect  to  the  latter  con* 
the  passengers  through  the  deen  mud  in  winter  nderation.  It  is  very  common  to  suppose  that 
sod  the  dusty  sand  in  summer,  nave  lately  been  in  a  rude  state  of  society  there  is  a  greater  de- 
paved  with  brick.  The  inhabitants,  who  with  gree  of  honesty  and  fair  dealing  than  in  an  ad- 
the  exception  of  a  few  thousands  belong  to  tiie  vanced  civilization.  But  that  this  is  a  mistake 
Protestant  relig^n,  are  robust,  hardy,  and  pa-  we  need  no  better  proof  than  the  history  of  the 
triotic  Magyars,  and  are  regarded  as  the  very  laws  of  the  Germanic  naticms.  There  was  no 
types  of  the  rural  portion  of  their  race.  They  lack  of  personal  independence,  at  least  of  intre- 
are  mostiy  agriculturists,  and  manv  of  tiiem  re-  pidity  in  war,  yet  in  judicial  proceedings  it  was 
^rs  several  times  in  the  year  with  their  fami-  found  that  no  reliance  whatever  could  be  placed 
lies  and  cattie  to  their  distant  fields  on  the  plain,  upon  tiie  oaths  of  parties  or  witnesses.  Thus, 
where  they  live  for  weeks  in  huts  or  under  tents,  instead  of  producing  witnesses  who  could  tes- 
performing  the  necessary  labors^  A  numerous  tify  to  the  fact  in  question,  numerous  compurga- 
class  is  engaged  in  the  manufisusture  of  coarse  tors  or  conjurators  were  called  to  swear  that 
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they  believed  the  statement  made  by  the  party  hia  appearanoe,  whereaa  upon  final  proceas  he 

who  ealled  them ;  and  even  this  was  foond  so  on-  could  not  be  allowed  to  be  at  large ;  and  if  be 

certain  that  the  trial  by  combat  was  preferred  was  suffered  by  the  sheriff  to  be  outside  of  the 

by  the  men  of  that  period,  as  a  better  mode  of  gaol,  it  was  deemed  an  escape,  for  which  he  yrsa 

determining  the  fact    So  it  is  reasonable  to  in-  made  liable  for  the  whde  amount  of  the  debt. 

fer  by  analogy  that  the  omelty  exhibited  in  the  In  the  United  Statesthe  same  forms  of  prooeed- 

early  laws  of  the  Athenians,  and  in  the  Roman  ing  were  introduced,  but  were  gradually  modified 

law  of  the  12  tables,  was  founded  upon  the  trick*  in  advance  of  the  changes  which  were  made  in 

ery  and  dishonesty  which  prevailed  at  Athens  the  En^ish  practice,  wiSch  will  be  presently  ed- 

and  Rome.    It  was,  however,  a  barbariam  to  verted  to.  Thus,  in  the  state  of  New  York  it  iras 

involve  the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty  in  an  provided  that  a  eapioB  ad^t^fa^iauktm  should 

undiscriminating  condemnation.    The  nght  of  not  be  issued  till  after  an  exeeution  against  the 

tlie  creditor  to  sell  the  debtor  as  a  slave  was  property  (called  a  Jiari  fadae)  had  been  first 

abolished  by  Solon.    The  decemvurs  of  Rome,  issued  and  returned  unsatiafied.    In  1881  im« 

who  professed  to  follow  his  legislation,  did  not  prisonment  for  debt  upon  contract,  except  in 

conform  to  it  in  this  oarticular,  but  enacted  a  certain  cases,  was  abolished  in  that  state.    The 

law  more  oppresnve  tnan  the  Athenian,  or  in-  excepted  cases  were  where  fraud  had  been  conn 

deed  than  any  other  law  of  which  we  have  an  mitted  or  was  intended,  in  which  cases  an  ar- 

anthentic  record,  whereby  thedebtor  wassul^eot  rest  could  be  ordered  by  a  judge,  to  which  ex- 

to  be  t^en  by  the  creditor  to  hia  own  house,  and  caption  was  added,  by  statute  of  1846,  the  oaae 

to  be  dealt  with  in  the  most  cruel  manner  for  of  money  received  in  a  fiduciary  capacity ;  and 

60  days,  after  wliich  he  could  be  sold  into  for-  by  a  sul»equent  statute  impriacmment  for  inter- 

eign  slavery.  The  atrocious  conduct  of  a  usurer  locutory  costs  was  abolimed.    The  principle 

who  undertook  to  gratify  his  lust  upon  a  younff  embraced  in  these  laws  was  adopted  in  the  code 

roan  who  had  surrendered  himself  for  a  debt  of  of  procedure  of  1849.   Arrest  is  thereby  pro- 

his  father,  and  in  consequence  of  the  resistance  hibited  in  all  ciyil  actions,  except  in  oerti^n  speoi- 

of  theprisonertohisattemptyscourgedandother-  fled  cases,  vis.:  inaotionsfor  injury  to  the  pmon 

wise  maltreated  him,  led  to  an  outbreak  of  the  or  character,  or  for  iqjnring  or  wrongfully  tak- 

people  and  the  passage  of  a  law  by  the  senate,  ing  or  detaining  property ;  in  cases  of  embeade- 

A.  U.  0.  428,  by  which  creditors  were  prohib-  ment  by  public  officers,  or  perscms  acting  in  a 

ited  from  taking  debtors  into  their  own  custody,  private  fiduciary  capacity ;  for  misconduct  in  of- 

but  the  right  of  selling  them  into  sUvery  still  fice  or  any  profSdssional  employment ;  in  actiiHia 

remained.    This  power  of  the  creditor  over  the  to  recover  the  possession  of  personal  property 

debtor  seems  to  have  become  praotioally  obso-  where  it  is  concealed  or  kept  out  of  the  reach 

lete,  and  a  milder  mode' of  treatment  grew  up,  of  the  sheriff;  and  in  cases  where  the  defenduit 

under  the  emperors.  According  to  the  Institutes  has  been  guiltyofafraud  in  contracting  the  debt 

of  Justinian,  a  debtor  was  subject  only  to  loss  or  in  avoidiog  the  payment  of  it    hi  the  ex- 

of  property  for  payment  of  his  debts.    The  same  cepted  cases  there  may  be  an  arrest  by  an  order 

Sractioe  prevailed  in  England  at  an  early  period,  of  a  Judge,  in  which  order  the  amount  for  which 
uits  were  commenced  by  a  summons,  and  if  the  defendant  shall  be  held  to  bail  is  specified ; 
the  defendant  failed  to  appear,  process  was  is-  and  when  tiiere  has  been  arrest  upon  mesne 
sued  for  the  attachment  of  his  property ;  but  in  process  the  like  remedy  in  all  cases  is  given  upon 
actions  upon  contract  no  further  remedy  was  nnal  process.  No  provision  is  made  by  the  code 
given,  either  at  the  commencement  of  the  suit  for  a  discharge  from  an  arrest  under  suc^  order, 
or  after  Judgment  In  actions  for  ii\iurie8  ac-  Females  are  exempted  from  arrest  in  all  cases 
companied  with  force,  it  was,  however,  per*  except  actions  for  wilfhl  lujwry  to  person,  ehar- 
mitted  to  issue  process  for  the  arrest  of  the  acter,  or  property.  The  legislation  of  the  state 
person.  By  various  statutes  the  same  remedy  of  New  York  has  been  followed  in  several  other 
was  extended  to  other  actions  in  which  there  states,  and  may  be  assumed  in  its  general  fea- 
was  no  force,  as  actions  of  account^  debt,  deti-  tures  as  the  prevalent  system  throughout  the 
nue,  and  actions  on  the  case.  In  tne  court  of  United  States,  in  respect  to  the  coerdveremedv 
king's  bench,  however,  the  defendant  was,  with-  for  the  collection  of  debts  by  process  against  the 
out  the  aid  of  these  statutes,  liable  to  arrest  person. — In  England  important  modifications 
upon  process  issued  for  an  alleged  trespass,  and  nave  been  recently  made  in  the  laws  relatmg 
when  arrested  he  was  made  to  answer  for  to  the  collection  of  debts.  In  1888  (by  stat  1 
any  other  cause  of  action.  In  the  court  of  ex-  and  2  Victoria,  c.  110),  arrest  upon  mesne  pro- 
chequer  Jurisdiction  was  obtained  by  a  similar  cess  for  debts  exceeding  £2/0  was  aboUshed, 
fiction.  Upon  recovery  of  judgment  in  any  except  in  cases  where  proof  was  made  of  the 
action  in  which  an  arrest  was  allowed  upon  intention  of  the  defendant  to  leave  England, 
mesne  process,  a  writ  could  be  issued  called  Provision  was  idao  made  for  discharge  from  lia- 
a  eapioB  ad  iatisfacienduvL,  whereby  the  de-  bility  to  imprisonment  upon  final  process,  upon 
fendant  could  be  arrested  and  conmiitted  to  the  surrender  by  the  debtor  of  all  his  property 
dose  custody  (in.  arcta  custodia) ;  in  which  re-  for  the  payment  of  his  debts.  In  1842  (by  stat. 
spect  the  proceeding  was  more  rigid  than  it  was  5  and  6  Victoria,  c.  116),  similar  provision  was 
upon  mesne  process,  for  in  the  latter  the  de-  made  for  discharge  from  imprisonment  for  debts 
fendant  could  be  discharged  upon  giving  bail  for  under  £20 ;  and  in  1844  (7  and  8  Victoria,  c  96^ 
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amst  upon  final  prooeai  in  an  action  for  a  debt  contract ;  yet  a  jodgment  for  a  catise  of  action 
not  exceeding  £20  was  aboliabed,  except  where  arising  ex  delicto  is  deemed  to  Lave  merged  the 
there  was  fraud  in  the  contracting  of  the  debt^  or  original  nature  of  the  debt,  and  is  indaded.  A 
a  fraadnlent  attempt  to  avoid  payment,  leaving  8d  form  of  insolvent  proceediugs  is  where  the 
it  to  the  discretion  of  a  judge  to  (»rder  an  arrest  debtor  is  in  custody  upon  execution,  in  which 
upon  proof  of  any  such  francL  A  great  ameliora-  case  he  may  obtain  a  mscharge  in  the  particu* 
tion  was  effected  by  these  statutes.  The  relief  lar  suit  by  a  surrender  of  his  property,  without 
under  the  previously  existing  bankrupt  laws  ap«  being  precluded  by  having  given  preferences  in 
plied  only  to  a  dass  designated  as  traders,  leav-  payment  of  debts ;  nor  is  it  prescribed  by  statute 
ing  a  large  proportion  of  debtors  entirely  unpro*  that  the  judgment  upon  which  such  execution  has 
▼ided  for;  and  the  relief  itself  even  in  cases  to  issued  must  have  been  recovered  upon  contract, 
which  it  was  applicable,  was  harsh  to  the  debtor,  It  has  now  no  other  value  except  as  it  may  be 
wasteful  of  tiiie  assets  devoted  to  the  creditors,  aTailable  for  a  discharge  in  actions  for  tort  and 
and  not  nnfrequentiy  all  beuefioial  effect  was  other  cases  in  which  arrest  is  still  allowed  by 
de&ated  by  the  technical  stringency  of  the  stat-  the  code.  A  similar  insolvent  procedure  has 
ntes,  and  the  extreme  severity  of  the  courts,  been  adopted  in  most  of  the  states,  so  far  as  re- 
(See  Bakxbuft.)  Then  as  to  the  i^lief  of  insol-  spects  relief  from  imprisonment,  but  the  experi- 
Tents,  under  the  act  of  82  George  II.,  c.  28  (com-  ment  made  in  the  state  of  New  York  of  releas- 
monly  called  the  lords  act,  from  the  drcum-  ing  the  obligation  of  debts  has  not  been  gener- 
atance  of  its  having  ori^nated  in  the  house  of  ally  acted  upon  in  other  states.  An  interesting 
lords),  it  was  limited  to  debtors  actually  in  cus-  question  in  respect  to  the  vidtdity  of  insolvent 
tody  upon  execution  for  debts  under  £100  laws  of  the  latter  description  has  been  brought 
(afterward  extended  to  £800) ;  and  notwith-  into  discussion  in  the  U.  8.  courts,  under  tbe 
stan^ng  the  surrender  of  the  debtor^s  property  provision  of  the  federal  constitution  prohibiting 
as  provided  by  the  act,  the  creditor  could  still  if  the  passage  of  a  state  law  impairing  the  obli- 
he  chose  detain  the  debtor  in  prison,  sul^ject  only  gation  of  contracts  (Oonstitution,  art.  1,  §  10), 
to  the  condition  that  he  was  to  allow  2«.  4d.  and  the  following  propositions  have  been  set- 
per  week  for  his  support. — The  insolvent  jaws  tied:  1,  that  an  insolvent  law  is  inoperative  to 
of  the  state  of  New  York  are  of  a  twofold  char-  discharge  a  debt  existing  at  the  time  of  the  pas- 
aeter.  Bf  one  mode  of  proceeding,  the  debtor  sage  of  the  law ;  2,  that  it  has  no  validity  for 
obtaina  a  discharge  fh>m  imprisonment  on  ac-  the  discharge  of  debts  doe  to  citizens  of  other 
count  of  debts  upon  the  surrender  of  his  prop-  states,  or  rather  that  such  discharge  is  no  bar 
er^,  the  application  for  this  purpose  being  to  an  action  brought  by  citizens  of  other  states 
made  by  the  debtor  upon  notice  to  all  his  cred-  for  the  recovery  of  such  debts  in  tbe  courts  of 
itors ;  by  another  mode  of  proceeding,  upon  the  United  States,  or  of  any  other  state  than 
the  application  of  the  debtor  in  concurrence  that  where  the  insolvent  discharge  was  granted; 
with  croditors  to  the  amount  of  two-thirds  of  8,  that  the  validity  of  such  discharge  is  not 
the  entire  indebtment,  he  obtains  a  discharge  sustained  by  the  fact  that  the  contract  was 
fhym  all  fhture  obligation  on  account  of  his  made  in  the  state  where  it  is  discharged,  as 
debts,  or  in  other  words,  firom  the  obligation  against  citizens  of  other  states:  4,  that  m  the 
of  his  debts.  In  both  these  cases  the  dis-  courts  of  the  state  whose  insolvent  law  is  in 
charge  is  withhdd  when  the  debtor,  knowing  question,  as  between  citizens  of  such  state,  it  is 
his  insolvency,  has  made  dispodtion  of  any  part  not  to  be  held  a  law  impairing  the  obligation 
of  -his  property  with  the  view  of  caving  a  pre-  of  contracts,  and  a  discharge  under  it  may  be 
toencetoonecretUtor  over  others.  Thepracti-  properly  held  valid;  6,  that  a  citizen  of  an- 
€•1  effect  of  this  providon  has  been  to  restrict  other  state  who  sues  in  the  courts  of  the  state 
the  benefit  of  tiie  statute  within  too  narrow  where  the  discharge  is  granted,  is  subject  to 
limits,  as  there  are  few  cases  where  a  discharge  the  same  rule  as  a  citizen  of  such  state.  (Ogden 
eould  be  obtained  if  the  restriction  should  be  «9.  Saunders,  12  Wheat  218 ;  Boyle  m.  Zacharie, 
rigidly  enforced.  In  the  strc^le  to  avoid  a  6  Peters,  648.)  The  last  proposition  was  not 
fii^ure,  peculiar  obligations  are  to  a  greater  or  necessarily  involved  in  the  deddon  of  either 
less  extent  almost  always  incurred,  which  have  of  the  above  dted  cases,  and  seems  scarcdy 
a  daim  upon  tbe  debtor  superior  to  that  of  his  consistent  with  the  harmony  of  the  courts  of 
ordinary  indebtment,  although  in  law  all  are  the  different  states  and  of  the  United  States. 
placed  upon  the  same  footing.  Preferences  Another  proportion  was  left  untouched,  viz. : 
will  accordingly  be  given  by  the  debtor  in  what  is  the  ixde  where  the  question  is  between 
flach  cases,  even  at  the  peril  of  having  to  de-  parties  who  were  both  citizens  of  the  state 
pend  upon  the  gratuitous  consent  of  the  rest  where  such  an  insolvent  law  exists,  and  the 
of  his  creditors  for  release  from  his  debts.  In-  contract  was  made  in  sndi  state,  but  the  cred- 
dividual  hardship  will  thus  sometimes  occur,  but  itor  has  become  a  citizen  of  another  state  and 
geneniUy  relief  can  be  had  by  compromise  with  sues  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  or  of 
tiie  creditors  upon  fair  terms  when  the  case  is  such  other  state.  Two  principles  combine  to 
free  from  fraud.  Greater  liberality  in  this  re-  make  tbe  discharge  valid,  viz. :  the  2ftB  loci 
speot  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  this  country  than  contractve^  and  the  subjection  or  supposed  con- 
in  any  other.  In  both  of  these  insolvent  pro-  sent  of  both  parties  to  the  law  of  the  state  of 
ceedings,  the  discharge  is  only  from  debts  upon  which  they  were  citizens.    The  former  was 
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repudiated  by  tbe  sapreme  court  in  toe  cases  to  honor  one's  father  and  mother ;  the  6th  for- 

above  cited,  bnt  the  latter  was  maintained  and  bids  murder ;  the  7th,  adultery ;  the  8th,  theft ; 

much  insisted  upon  as  the  basis  upon  whiph  the  9th,  bearing  false  witness ;  and  the  KHh, 

alone  the  law  of  the  state  could  be  held  not  to  concupiscence.    This  division  has  been  adopted 

impair  the  obligation  of  contracts. — By  the  laws  by  the  Helvetian  and  Anglican  churches,  by  ^e 

of  most  countries  of  Europe,  the  cession  of  the  Lutherans  of  the  school  of  Bncer,  and  by  the  So- 

property  of  an  insolvent  to  his  creditors  for  the  cinians.    The  Talmudio  division,  which  is  also 

Eayment  of  debts  is  not  a  ground  for  releasing  that  of  the  modem  Jews,  beinff  supported  amon^^ 
is  future  acquisitions  from  liabilityfor  his  debts,  other  authorities  by  Maimonides's  **  Book  of  the 
but  only  for  discharging  the  debtor  from  process  Oommandments,''  and  Aben  Ezra's  commentary 
against  his  person.  In  France,  the  law  respect-  on  the  Pentateuch,  differs  from  the  preceding 
ing  imprisonment  (eantrainte  par  eorp$)  for  only  in  making  the  words,  *^I  am  tbe  Lord  thy 
debt  has  recently  undergone  great  modification.  God,  who  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of^ 
For  commercial  debts,  imprisonment  is  limited  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage,"  the  Ist 
to  8  months  when  the  amount  does  not  exceed  commandment,  and  in  considering  the  prohibit 
500  francs,  6  months  when  the  amount  does  tion  of  the  worship  of  other  gods  and  of  images 
not  exceed  1,000  francs,  and  so  on  in  that  pro-  as  the  2d.  This  division  is  proved  by  a  quota- 
portion,  but  not  to  extend  beyond  8  years  for  tion  from  Julian  in  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  to  hare 
any  amount;  and  in  the  case  of  a  man  having  been  generally  known  in  the  early  centuries  of 
minor  children,  imprisonment  may  be  suspend-  the  Christian  era,  and  has  through  the  authority 
ed  a  year.  Ecclesiastics,  minors,  septuagena-  of  Pseudo-Athananus  also  been  adopted  by  the 
nans,  and  women  not  engaged  in  commerce,  are  Greek  churches,  including  the  Russian,  which 
exempt  from  imprisonment.  Officers  of  courts  has  sanctioned  it  in  its  catechism.  The  Maso- 
(ffreffien^  notaireiy  awuiSj  huimer%  &c.)  are  retic  division,  in  both  forms,  so  called  on  ao- 
subject  to  eantrainte  par  corps  for  moneys  re-  count  of  its  being  based  on  the  Hebrew  text  as 
ceived  bv  them  officially  or  professionally,  and  revised  according  to  the  rule  of  the  Masons 
wrongfully  withheld,  or  for  any  other  violation  unites  the  passage  on  the  exclusive  worship  ox 
of  official  or  professional  obligation  to  suitors.  God  with  tne  prohibition  of  images  to  make  the 
So  also  constraint  is  allowed  pour  steUumatj  1st  commandment,  and  restores  the  number  10, 
t.  e,  tiie  selling  or  hypothecating  property  be-  which  is  distinctly  specified  in  tbe  Bcripturesi 
longing  to  another,  encasds  redintegrandsy  or  by  dividing  the  last  into  2 ;  the  text  of  Exodua 
action  for  the  recovery  of  property  wrongfully  separating  by  the  mark  of  division  (d)  the  pro- 
withheld,  and  various  cases  of  fraud  or  breach  hibited  coveting  of  a  neighbor's  house,  as  the 
of  trust  The  law  relating  to  this  subject  is  to  9th  commandment,  from  the  prohibited  covet- 
be  found  in  the  Code  civile^  §  2,060  et  iuivam;  ing  of  all  other  objects  as  the  10th,  while  the 
hi  27  Af)ril,  1832 ;  and  lot  18  I)ee,  1848.  text  of  Deuteronomy  separates  and  gives  first 

DECADE  (Gr.  dcxa,  ten),  an  aggregate  of  ten.  the  commandment  against  coveting  another's 

In  the  French  republican  calendar,  decades  of  wife.    The  division  according  to  Exodus  has 

days  were  substituted  for  weeks  in  the  divi-  been  adopted  by  the  Lutheran  church,  and  also 

sion  of  tbe  year.     In  the  French  system  of  by  the  council  of  Trent;  the  other  Masoretio 

weights  and  measures,  the  prefix  deea  multiplies  form,  which  is  supported  by  the  Beptuagint,  by 

the  quantity  bylO,  while  aeei  divides  by  10.  St.  Augustine,  Bede,  and  Peter  Lombara.   The 

DECALOGUE  (Gr.  dtxa,  ten,  and  Xoyor,  word),  question,  how  many  of  the  ten  commandments 

the  Ten  Commandments,  or  more  properly,  ac-  were  engraved  on  each  of  the  stone  tables,  of 

cording  to  the  Hebrew,  tbe  Septuagint  and  Yul-  Moses,  has  been  agitated,  mostly  on  philosophical 

gate,  the  ten  words  or  sayings  which  God  deliv-  grounds.    Philo,  and  after  him  Irenieus,  are  for 

ered  to  the  Jews  through  Moses.    They  contain  2  pentads ;  others  believe  the  commandments 

the  fundamental  precepts  of  religion  and  morali-  on  worship  alone  to  have  been  engraved  on  the 

ty,  and  are  almost  universally  regarded  as  the  1st  table,  which  is  regarded  by  some  a^  the  more 

golden  rules  for  every  society,  age,  and  people,  divine  of  the  two. 

The  division  of  the  commandments  has  elicit-       DECAMPS,  AuEZAimBB  Gabrixl,  a  French 

ed  a  manifold  difference  of  opinion.    Of  the  painter,  born  in  Paris  in  1808.    In  early  life  he 

various  modes  of  dividing  them  which  have  visited  Turkey,  and  afterward  executed  a  great 

found  bo^  numerous  and  weighty  defenders^  number  of  pictures  of  oriental  scenery  and  char- 

the  followiuff  may  be  regarded  as  historical-  acteristics.   He  has  gained  a  high  reputation  by 

ly  the  most  unportant :  the  Origenian  or  Phi-  Uiese  works,  as  well  as  by  his  pictures  ^  anl- 

lonic,  the  common  Jewish  or  Tnlmudic,  and  the  mals.  Amongthe  latter  are  many  representaUons 

two  Masoretic.    According  to  the  Ist,  which  of  apes;  one  of  them,  the  ^^Monk^  Connoia- 

is  supported  by  the  Jewish  testimony  of  Fhilo  seurs,"  is  intended  as  a  satire  on  the  Jury  of  the 

and  Josephus,  and  the  authority  of  Origen,  Paris  academy  of  painting,  on  account  of  the 

Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  Jerome,  the  1st  pre-  severe  criticisms  passed  upon  hb  works.    One 

cept  consists  mainly  in  the  words :    *^  Thou  of  his  best  historical  paintings  represents  the 

shalt  have  no  other  gods  but  me;*'  the  2d  ^^  Defeat  of  the  Cimbri.^'  About  60  of  his  works 

forbids  images  of  Qod ;  the  8d  forbids  taking  figured  at  the  great  exhibition  of  1856.    His 

the  name  of  God  in  vain ;  the  4th  commands  style  of  painting  is  bold  and  original,  his  color* 

the  sanctification  of  the  sabbath  day;  the  5th,  ing  brilliant,  and  he  is  especially  happy  in  pre- 
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sentlag  strong  contrasts  in  a  hnmorons  and  the  H.  S.  navj,  bom  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  1751, 

piotnresqne  manner,  bot  hft3  often  been  cen-  died  in  1808,  obtained  tlie  command  of  a  vessel 

vared  for  his  want  of  correctness.  in  the  merchant  service  at  a  very  early  age. 

DE  C ANDOLLE.    See  Gandollb.  Daring  the  war  of  the  revelation  he  command- 

D£OAPOLIS(Gr.dfjca,ten,iroXiff,city,)AOon-  ed  several  privateers,  and  acquired  some  repn- 

federacy  of  eastern  Palestine,  which  contained  tadon  by  the  capture  of  English  ships.    At  the 

the  following  10  cities:  Damascaa,  Philadelphia,  commencement  of  hostilities  with  France  in 

Raphana,   ^ythopolis,  Gadara,  Hippol,  Dion,  1798,  he  received  the  commission  of  captain  in 

Pella,  G^asa,  and  Oanatha,  and  was  formed  by  the  navy,  and  was  appointed  to  the  command  x>f 

the  heathen  inhabitants  for  mutaal  protection  the  Delaware  of  20  gans,  in  which  ship  he  crnis- 

against  the  Asmonean  princes  of  Judcoa.   These  ed  daring  the  years  1798-^99  on  the  American 

cities  appear  to  have  possessed  similar  political  coast,  and  in  the  West  Indies,  ci^taring  at  dif- 

institationsand  privileges.  ferent  times  the  French  privateers  Le  Oroyable 

DECATUR,  the  name  of  counties  in  several  of  14,  and  Marsoin  of  10  gans.  In  1800  he  com- 
of  the  United  States.  I.  A  S.  W.  oo.  of  Ga.,  manded  a  squadron  of  18  sail  on  tiie  Guade- 
bordering  on  Fla.,  intersected  by  Flint  river,  loupestation,  the  Philadelphia  frigate  of  88  guns 
and  bounded  W.  by  the  Chattahoochee ;  area,  being  his  flag  ship.  He  was  discharged  from  the 
about  1,062  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  8,820,  of  whom  service  under  the  peace  establishment  in  Oct. 
8,949  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  irregular,  and  1801,  and  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits  in 
the  soil  productive.  In  1850  the  harvest  Philadelphia.  U.  Stephen,  jr.,  a  commodore 
amounted  to  5,808  bales  of  cotton,  275,497  in  the  U.  S.  navy,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  at 
bushels  of  corn,  105,889  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  Sinnepuxent,  Md.,  Jan.  6,  1779,  kmed  in  a 
65  hogsheads  of  sugar.  Value  of  real  estate  in  duel,  March  22, 1820.  He  entered  the  navy  as 
1856,  $1,379,470.  The  county  was  named  in  midshipman,  July,  1798,  was  promoted  to  a 
honor  of  Com.  Stephen  Decatur,  jr.  Capital,  lieutenancy  in  July,  1799,  and  served  in  both 
Bainbridge.  II.  A  W.  central  co.  of  Tenn. ;  area,  grades  in  the  frigate  United  States,  on  the  West 
S25  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  6,003,  of  whom  728  India  station,  under  the  command  of  Com. 
were  daves.  The  Tennessee  river  flows  along  John  Barry,  during  the  quoH  war  with  France. 
its  oitire  E.  boundary,  and  Beech  river  inter*  In  May,  1801,  he  joined  the  frigate  Essex,  Capt. 
sects  it.  The  surface  is  nearly  level,  and  almost  William  Bainbridge,  one  of  a  squadron  of  8 
all  tiie  land  is  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  frigates  and  a  brig,  sent  to  the  Mediterranean, 
were  261,790  bushels  of  corn,  48,555  of  oata^  under  the  command  of  Com.  Richard  Dale,  in 
66,180  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  52,211  of  batter,  consequence  of  hostile  demonstrations  against 
There  were  15  churches,  and  1,058  pupils  at>  the  United  States  by  Tripoli.  War  had  been 
tending  public  schools.  This  county  was  formed  actually  declared  by  Tripoli  before  the  arrival 
in  1846  by  tibe  division  of  Perry  county.  Cap-  of  Com.  Dale  upon  the  station,  but  the  orders 
ital,  Decaturville.  UI.  AS.E.oo.of  Ind.;area,  under  which  he  acted  were  prepared  in  igno- 
872  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  15,107.  It  is  drained  ranee  of  that  fact,  and  nothing,  therefore,  beyond 
by  several  small  streams.  It  has  a  level  or  blockading  Tripolitan  cruisers,  and  tlie  conse- 
fienUy  undulating  surface,  and  the  soil  is  a  rich  quent  protection  of  our  commerce,  was  effected 
bam,  resting  on  a  basis  of  limestone.  Wheat  by  this  squadron,  except  an  action  which  took 
and  live  st<x)k  are  the  chief  articles  of  export,  place  off  Malta  between  the  Enterprise  of  12 
la  1850  the  productions  were  1,050,217  bushels  guns,  under  Lieut  Sterrett,  and  a  Tripolitan 
of  eom,  88,498  of  wheat,  47,778  of  oats,  and  cruiser  of  14  guns^  which  resulted  in  the  cap- 
5,687  tons  of  hay.  There  were  46  churches,  ture  of  the  latter.  Com.  Dale  returned  to  the 
and  8,721  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  United  States  in  Dec.  1801,  and  early  in  the 
eoonty  was  organised  in  1821.  Capital,  Greens-  spring  of  1802  another  squadron  of  8  frigates,  2 
bnrg.  IV.  A  S.  co.  of  Iowa,  bordering  on  Mo. ;  sloops  of  war,  and  a  brig  was  ordered  to  the  same 
area,  528  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  6,229.  It  has  a  station,  under  Com.  Valentine  Morris,  in  which 
rolling  surface,  and  a  good  soil.  A  great  part  Decatur  was  actively  employed  as  first  lieuten- 
of  Ae  land  is  occupied  by  prairies,  interspersed  ant  of  the  frigate  New  York,  Capt.  James  Bar- 
with  numerous  clusters  of  hard  timber,  scatter-  ron.  At  Malta  he  acted  as  second  in  a  duel  he- 
ed idong  the  Weldon  river  and  other  streams,  tween  Midshipman  Joseph  Bainbridge  and  an 
which  intersect  the  county.  In  1856  the  pro-  English  officer,  which  terminated  fatally  to  the 
doctions  were  13,693  bushels  of  wheat,  82,882  latter.  The  surrender  of  the  parties  concerned 
of  oats,  288,249  of  corn,  18,715  of  potatoes,  266  to  the  civil  authorities  was  demanded  by  the 
tons  of  hay,  and  63,260  lbs.  of  butter.  ffovemor,  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  and  it  was  there- 

DECATUR,  a  prosperous  village  of  Ga.,  and  fore  deemed  prudent  for  Decatur  to  leave  the 

e^ital  of  De  Kalbco.;  pop.  in  1850,  744.    It  squadron,  and  return  to  the  United  States.  Com. 

is  a  handsome  little  town,  noted  for  its  beauti-  Morris  was  recalled  from  his  command  in  Nov. 

fol  situation  and  healthy  climate.     It  is  the  1803,  and  the  squadron,  having  been  materially 

seat  of  2  seminaries.   About  6  m.  E.  of  the  vil-  strengthened,  was  placed  under  the  command 

lage  is  Stone  mountain,  an  isolated  granite  rock,  of  Com.  Edward  Preble,  Decatnr  serving  in  it 

nearly  2,200  feet  high,  which  is  annually  visited  at  first  in  command  of  the  brig  Argus  of  16 

by  thousands  of  persons.  guns,  and  subsequently  of  the  Enterprise,  12, 

DECATUB.    I.  Stephen,  a  commodore  in  having  been  superseded  in  the  Argus  by  Lieut. 
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Hall,  his  Benior  in  rank.    At  the  commence-  ish  vessel  of  war,  which  had  been  purchased  for 
ment  of  Prebie's  command,  and  in  fact  before  theTripo1ttana,and  was  daily  expected  to  arrive, 
he  had  time  to  appear  off  Tripoli  himself,  the  Daring  this  conversation  warps  were  carried  to 
frigate  Philadelphia  unfortunately  fell  into  the  the  frigate,  -Where  they  were  received  and  made 
enemy^s  hands ;  and  as  she  added  much  to  fast,  and  the  crew  of  the  Intrepid,  still  lying 
the  defences  of  the  port,  and  would  doubtless  down,  began   to  warp  her  gently  alongside, 
be  eventually  sent  out  to  cruise,  it  was  deemed  Distrust  was  awakenea  among  the  Trxpolitans 
very  important  to  recapture  or  destroy  her.  by  the  discovery  of  the  anchors  of  the  Intrepid, 
Capt.  Bainbridge,  then  a  prisoner  in  Tripoli,  and  and  the  cry  of  Amerieano»  was  raised.    A  vig- 
in  secret  correspondence  with  Preble^  su^ested,  orons  pull  brought  tiie  vessels  in  contact,  the 
in  a  letter  of  Dec.  6, 1803,  the  practicability  of  order  to  board  was  given,  and  Midshipman 
destroying  her  by  fire,  although  she  was  in  a  Charles  Morns  stood  first  on  the  quarter  deck 
harbor  fiUed  with  cruisers^  and  surrounded  by  of  the  Philadelphia,  followed  immediately  by 
batteries.    Preble  was  then  lying  at  Syracuse,  Decatur.    So  perfect  was  the  surprise,  and  so 
the  rendezvous  of  the  squadron,  with  the  Enter-  rapid  and  vehement  the  assault^  that  the  re- 
prise, Lieut.  Comdt.  Decatur,  in  company.  The  sistance  was  very  slight,  and  in  less  than  10 
plan  was  mentioned  to  Decatur,  who  at  once  minutes  Decatar  was  in  undisturbed  posses- 
entered  upon  it  with  great  zeal  and  spirit.    A  aion  of  the  ship.     Her  foremast  was  want- 
Tripolitan  mastico,  bound  to  Constantinople  ing,  and  not  a  sail  was  bent,  or  yard  crossed, 
with  a  present  of  female  slaves  for  the  Porte,  To  move  her,  therefore,  was  impossible,  and  her 
which  had  been  captured  by  the  Enterprise  a  destruction  was  instantly  resolved  upon.    The 
few  days  before,  afforded  ready  means  for  car-  men  immediately  distributed  them^ves,  sc- 
rying it  into  execution,  and  she  was  taken  into  cording  to  previous  instructions,  with  combasti- 
the  service  for  the  purpose,  and  named  the  In-  bles,  which  consisted  principally  of  canvas  sacks 
trepid.    About  this  time  Lieut.  Comdt.  (now  of  dry  pine  and  shavings,  well  covered  with  soft 
Commodore)  Stewart,  of  the  brig  Siren,  of  16  turpentine.  All  were  emptied  and  spread  in  the 
guns,  which  had  Jast  arrived  from  a  cruise,  cock  pit  and  store  rooms^  and  dem\{ohns  of 
volunteered  to  cut  out  the  Philadelphia ;  but  spirits  of  turpentine  poured  down  upon  them 
Preble  adhered  to  the  plan  already  formed,  and  from  the  gun  deck.    The  ship  was  in  a  very  dry 
on  Feb.  8, 1804,  issued  the  order  for  carrying  it  state,  and  the  conflagration  so  extremely  rapid 
into  effect.    That  evening  the  Intrepid,  convoy-  that  the  assailants  escaped  with  difficulty.  When 
ed  by  the  Siren,  sailed  from  Syracuse  to  execute  all  were  on  board  the  Intrepid,  she  was  cast  o^ 
this  important  service.  The  officers  wereLient.  and  for  an  instant  was  in  great  danger,  in  con- 
Comdt.   Decatur,   Lieuts.    Lawrence,    Joseph  sequence  ofthefouling  of  a  fast.  It  was  cut,  and 
Bainbridge,  and  Thorn,  Midshipman  Thomas  the  little  vessel  dropped  clear  just  as  the  flames 
McDonough,  and  Sareeon  Heerman,  all  of  the  burst  forth  from  the  ports  of  the  frigate  over 
Enterprise,    and   Midshipmen    Izard,  Morris,  her  deck,  upon  which  a  large  mass  of  ammuni- 
Laws,  Davis,  and  Howe,  who  volunteered  from  tion  was  lying  covered  with  tarpaulins.    The 
the  Constitution,  Com^  Preble^s  flag  ship,  and  sweeps  were  now  manned,  and  the  Intrepid 
Salvadore  Catalano,  a  Greek,  acting  as  pilot  and  was  very  soon  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  burn- 
interpreter.    The  entire  crew  of  the  Enterprise  ing  frigate.    When  a  few  lengths  from  her  the 
volunteered  for  the  expedition,  but  only  62  of  men  ceased  to  row  for  an  instant,  and  gave  8 
the  most  athletic  and  active  were  selected,  mak-  hearty  cheers.    A  light  land  breeze  sprung  up 
ing,  with  the  officers,  74  souls.    On  Feb.  9  at  this  critical  moment,  which  wafted  the  little 
Tripoli  was  discovered,  but  bad  weather  pre-  vessel  rapidly  out  of  the  harbor.  The  spectacle 
vented  the  attempt  until  the  night  of  the  16th,  as  she  left  the  port  was  described  by  the  officers 
when  the  party  in  the  Intrepid  was  reinforced  as  sublime  and  beautiful    The  bay  was  com- 
by  Midn.  Anderson  and  8  men  from  the  Siren,  pletely  illuminated  by  the  conflagration,  and  the 
About  10  o^dock  in  the  evening  the  Intrepid  town,  castles,  minarets,  and  mosques  were  all 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  harbor.  The  weather  brought  by  it  into  distinct  view.    Bv  the  light 
was  beautiful,  and  the  sea  and  bay  were  as  thusafforded,  a  heavy  flre  was  opened  upon  the 
smooth  as  in  summer.    She  entered  the  hostile  Intrepid  by  the  batteries  and  cruisers,  though 
port  slowly,  the  breeze  being  very  light.    De-  without  effect,  one  shot  only  passing  through  a 
catur  stood  at  the  helm,  with  the  interpreter  be-  siul.    The  guns  of  the  frigate,  as  they  became 
side  him,  the  men  lying  on  deck  out  of  sight ;  a  heated,  began  to  go  off,  and  singularly  enoagb, 
few  officers  only  remained  standing.    As  the  her  broadsides  bore  upon  the  city  and  one  of  the 
frigate  was  neared,  Decatur  discovered  a  few  principal  batteries.    The  Siren  was  soon  fallen  m 
of  her  crew  looking  over  the  hammock  rail,  and  with  m  the  offing,  and  Decatur  went  on  board 
the  Intrepid  was  hailed  and  ordered  to  keep  off.  to  report  his  success.  The  arrangements  for  this 
The  pilot  answered,  according  to  previous  in-  expedition  were   perfect.    No  firearms  were 
structions,  that  they  were  from  Malta,  on  a  trad-  used,  but  all  was  carried  by  the  cutlass.    Noth- 
ing voyage,  had  lost  their  anchors  in  a  late  sale,  ing  was  wanting,  nothing  defeated,  and  on  toe 
and  desired  to  ride  by  the  frigate  until  otners  part  of  the  Americans  but  a  single  casualty  oc- 
could  be  procured.    The  Tripolitan  then  asked  curred,  one  man  being  slightly  wounded.    The 
some  questions  about  the  brig  in  the  offing,  and  loss  sustained  by  the  enemy  could  never  of  course 
was  told  that  it  was  the  Transfer,  a  former  Brit-  be  correctly  ascertained.  Many  swam  on  shore, 
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and  to  the  nearest  crais^rSf  and  20  were  report-  nnmbers  hand  to  hand,  a  species  of  combat  in 
ed  to  have  been  killed.  I'he  effect  of  this  gal-  which  the  latter  particularly  excelled.  In  the 
lant  exploit  was  at  once  to  place  the  name  of  attack  of  the  8d  the  American  loss  was  but  14 
Decatur  high  upon  the  list  of  the  most  distin-  killed  and  wounded.  Among  the  killed  was 
guished  of  our  naval  officers.  Com.  Preble  re-  Lieut.  James  Decatur,  a  younger  brother  of  Ste- 
commended  him  for  promotion,  and  a  captain's  phen,  and  an  officer  of  high  promise.  On  Aug. 
commission  was  conferred  upon  him,  dated  on  7,  just  at  the  conclusion  of  another  attack,  in 
the  day  of  the  destruction  of  the  Philadelphia ;  which  Decatur  participated,  his  commission  as 
a  sword  was  also  presented  him  by  congress,  captain  arrived  from  the  United  States  in  the 
and  2  months*  pay  was  voted  to  each  of  his  John  Adams,  28,  Capt.  Isaac  Ohauncey,  and  he 
officers  and  crew.  In  the  subsequent  attacks  subsequently  served  at  one  time  in  the  Oonsti- 
npon  Tripoli  by  Com.  Preble's  squadron,  Decatur  tution  as  flag  captain,  and  at  another  in  the 
bore  a  distinguished  part,  and  especially  in  the  frigate  Congress  of  38  guns.  On  June  3,  1805, 
one  of  Aug.  8, 1804.  In  this  service  a  number  of  peace  was  proclaimed.  In  1806  Decatur  stood 
gun-boats  and  bomb  vessels,  borrowed  from  the  9th  on  the  list  of  captains,  and  between  the 
Neapolitan  government  (which  was  at  that  time  close  of  the  Tripolitan  war  and  the  declaration 
at  war  with  Tripoli)  were  used,  and  in  the  at-  of  war  with  England  in  1812,  he  was  variously 
tack  referred  to,  Decatur  commanded  a  division,  employed,  at  one  time  superintending  the  con- 
consisting  of  8  of  these  vessels.  The  special  struction  of  gun-boats.  After  the  affair  of  the 
object  of  the  attack  was  a  flotilla  of  gun-boats,  Chesapeake  our  ships  of  war  were  for  the  most 
protected  by  batteries  on  shore,  and  a  10-gun  part  kept  upon  our  own  coast,  in  anticipation 
brig,  and  there  is  hardly  a  record  in  naval  his-  of  hostilities  with  England,  and  Decatur  was 
tory  of  an  attack  made  with  such  a  disparity  of  then  in  command  of  a  squadron,  the  United 
force  and  crowned  with  entire  success.  Each  States,  44,  bearing  his  flag.  On  June  18, 1812, 
of  the  boats  of  Decatur's  division,  singling  out  an  war  with  England  was  declared,  and  on  Oct.  25 
opponent,  boarded  and  carried  her,  after  a  des-  Decatur,  still  in  command  of  the  frigate  United 
perate  hand-to-hand  conflict  with  cutlass  and  pis-  States,  fell  in  with  and  captured,  after  an  action 
tol.  Decatur,  on  taking  possession  of  the  boat  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  British  frigate  Mace- 
which  he  first  assailed,  took  her  in  tow,  and  bore  donian,  49,  commanded  by  Capt  John  S.  Carden, 
np  for  the  next  one  to  leeward,  which  he  board-  an  officer  of  high  reputation.  She  was  smaller, 
ed,  with  most  of  his  officers  and  men,  attacking  of  lighter  armament  and  had  fewer  men  than 
himself  the  Tripolitan  commanding  officer  the  the  United  States.  She  mounted  long  18s  unon 
moment  he  attained  his  deck.  The  Tripolitan  her  gun  deck,  and  32  lb.  carronades  upon  her 
was  a  powerful  man,  of  large  stature,  ana  a  des-  quarter  deck  and  forecastle;  while  the  main 
perate  personal  struggle  took  place,  in  which  battery  of  the  United  States  consisted  of  long 
Decatur  fell  with  his  antagonist  upon  him.  24s,  with  82  lb.  carronades  upon  the  upper  deck. 
With  one  hand  Decatur  grasped  firmly  that  of  But  though  it  is  admitted  that  the  American 
his  foe,  who  was  endeavoring  to  reach  his  yata-  ship  was  the  heaviest,  her  superiority  was  cer- 
gan,  while  with  the  other  he  drew  a  pistol  tainly  not  in  proportion  to  th<)  execution  done  in 
from  his  vest  pocket,  passed  the  arm  around  the  this  combat.  The  Macedonian  being  to  wind- 
body  of  the  Tripolitan,  and  pointing  the  muzzle  ward  could  choose  her  distance,  and  the  action 
in,  fired.  The  ball  passed  through  the  body  was  fought  for  the  most  part  at  long  shot.  She 
of  his  foe,  and  killed  him.  In  the  first  part  of  was  very  severely  cut  up,  her  mizzen  mast,  fore 
this  contest  between  the  two  commanders,  De-  and  main  topmasts,  and  main  yard  being  shot 
catnr's  life  was  doubtless  saved  by  a  young  away,  a  hundred  round  shot  in  her  hull,  while  of 
American  sailor  named  Reuben  James,  who  in-  her  800  men  30  were  killed  and  68  wounded.  The 
tercepted  a  blow  aimed  at  the  head  of  his  com-  United  States  suffered  but  little.  She  lost  a  top- 
mander,  by  interposing  his  own  arm,  receiving  gallant  mast  and  was  otherwise  somewhat  cut  up 
thereby  a  very  severe  wound.  The  desperate  aloft,  but  her  hull  was  very  slightly  imured;  7 
nature  of  the  fighting  which  distinguished  this  men  were  killed  and  6  rounded.  The  Macedo- 
rcmarkable  assault  maybe  inferred  from  the  nian  was  taken  into  New  York.  For  this  capture 
foregoingdetails,  and  the  amount  of  loss.  The  2  congress  voted  a  gold  medal  to  Decatur,  and 
boats  captured  by  Decatur  had  but  80  men  in  silver  ones  to  each  commissioned  officer  under 
them,  of  whom  52  are  known  to  have  been  kill-  his  command.  On  May  24, 1813,  Decatur  sailed 
ed  or  wounded.  In  another  Tripolitan  gun-  from  New  York  in  command  of  a  squadron, 
boat,  captured  by  Lieut  Triple,  there  were  found  consisting  of  the  United  States  (flag  ship),  the 
living  and  dead  80  people,  of  whom  21  were  kill-  Macedonian,  now  an  American  frigate,  and  the 
ed  or  wounded.  Three  gun-boats  were  sunk  in  Hornet  sloop  of  war.  The  Sandy  Hook  channel 
the  harbor,  in  addition  to  the  3  which  were  being  blockaded  by  the  enemy,  he  passed 
taken ;  a  large  number  of  shells  were  thrown  through  Long  Island  sound,  and  on  June  1  at- 
into  the  city,  and  the  batteries  were  much  in-  tempted  to  go  to  sea  by  running  out  past  Mon- 
jured.  The  moral  effect  upon  the  enemy  of  this  tank  point  He  was  intercepted,  however,  by  a 
and  subsequent  attacks  of  the  same  nature  was  British  squadron  of  much  superior  force,  and 
very  great.  The  superiority  of  the  Americans  compelled  to  enter  the  harbor  of  New  London, 
in  pmnery  had  been  already  admitted,  and  they  where  he  remained  closely  blockaded  until  the 
haa  now  overcome  tiie  Tripolitans  with  inferior  summer  of  1814,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the 
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Preddent,  44,  and  hoisted  bis  pennant  in  that  the  Algerine  frigate  Mashonda,  46,  after  a  short 
ship  as  commander  of  a  squadron,  consisting  mnning  fight,  in  which  the  Algerine  adminl 
of  8  vessels  of  war  and  a  store  ship,  destined  and  nearly  100  of  his  officers  and  men  were 
for  a  cruise  in  the  East  India  seas.  So  doselj  killed  and  wonnded.  The  prisoners  amonnted 
was  New  York  blockaded  that  he  did  not  get  to  406.  Two  days  later  an  Algerine  brig  of 
to  sea  nntU  the  middle  of  Jan.  1815,  when  he  war,  the  Estido,  22,  was  chased  into  shoal  water 
sailed  at  night.  Unfortunately,  the  pilots  miss-  off  Cape  Paios  by  the  small  vesaels  of  our  squad- 
ed  the  channel,  and  the  ship  struck,  and  beat  ron,  and  captured  after  a  short  resistance.  The 
very  heavily  upon  the  bar  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  prizes  were  sent  into  Carthagena,  and  the  squad- 
Upon  the  rising  of  the  tide  she  floated,  and  ron  arrived  off  Algiers,  June  28.  On  the  80th, 
went  to  sea,  tbou^  obviously  much  injured,  it  Just  40  days  after  its  departure  from  New  York, 
being  impossible  to  return.  At  daylight  the  a  treaty,  dictated  to  the  dey  by  the  commis- 
next  morning  4  ships  were  discovered  in  chase,  aioners,  was  concluded.  By  the  terms  of  this 
one  on  each  quarter,  and  two  astern.  The  siul-  treaty  demands  npon  the  United  States  for 
ing  of  the  President  was  so  much  impaired  by  tribute  were  for  ever  abolished.  A  mutual  lib- 
the  injuries  received  while  on  the  bar,  that  es-  eration  of  prisoners  and  restitution  of  propetty 
cape  was  impossible,  and  she  was  brought  to  was  made,  and  it  was  stipulated  that  in  tlie 
action  about  8  P.  M.  by  the  frigate  Endymion  event  of  future  wars  Algiers  was  not  to  treat 
of  40  guns.  A  running  fight  took  place,  which  American  prisoners  as  uaves.  As  a  personal 
lasted  about  8  hours,  in  the  course  of  which  favor  to  the  dey.  the  ciq>tured  fri^^  and  brig 
Decatur  formed  the  bold  plan  of  carrying  the  were  restored,  tnough  the  commissioners  re- 
Endymion  by  boarding,  ana  going  off  with  her,  fbsed  to  permit  an  article  to  that  effect  to  be 
abandoning  the  President  to  the  enemy.  He  inserted  in  the  treaty.  Our  afiEairs  with  Algiers 
communicated  this  plan  to  his  men,  by  whom  it  being  thus  settled,  Decatur  proceeded  with  his 
was  weU  received,  and  attempted  to  execute  it  squadron  to  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  and  made  recla- 
but  the  superior  Bailing  of  the  enemy  enabled  mations  upon  those  powers  for  depredations 
him  to  frustrate  the  efforts  made  to  close  with  committed  by  them  upon  American  commerce 
him.  At  11  P.  M.  the  Pomona,  88,  another  of  during  the  war  with  England,  obtaining  prompt 
the  pursuing  ships,  also  closed,  and  obtaining  a  redress  from  both.  As  soon  as  this  service  was 
position  upon  the  weather  bow  of  the  President,  concluded,  most  of  the  squadron  returned  to  the 
fired  a  broadside  into  her ;  and  as  at  this  moment  United  States,  and  in  Nov.  1815,  Decatur  was 
the  Tenedos,  38,  was  fast  closing  upon  the  quar-  appointed  navy  commissioner,  which  position 
ter,  and  the  razee  Majestic  was  within  gun-shot  he  held  until  his  death.  He  fell  in  a  duel  fought 
astern,  it  Iras  but  too  evident  that  further  resist-  near  Bladensburg,  Md.,  with  Com.  James  ]£u^ 
ance  was  useless,  and  Decatur  therefore  snr-  ron,  which  grew  out  of  the  affair  between  the 
rendered,  delivering  his  sword  to  the  captain  of  Chesapeake  and  Leopard.  Com.  Barron,  upon 
the  Majestic,  the  senior  British  officer  present,  the  termination  of  his  suspension  from  duty, 
The  loss  of  the  President  during  this  long  action  sought  professional  employment,  in  which  he 
was  very  severe  ;i80  were  kill^  and  wounded,  was  wannly  opposed  by  Decatur,  and  this  led 
Among  the  fbrmer  were  Lients.  Babbitt,  Himiil-  to  his  hostile  meeting  with  that  brave  but  un- 
ton,  and  HowelL  Her  fire  upon  the  Endymion  fortunate  officer.  Both  fell  at  the  first  fire.  De- 
was  principaUy  directed  at  the  spars,  with  a  view  catur  mortally  and  Barron  very  severely  wound- 
to  cripple  her,  and  the  loss  of  that  ship,  accord-  ed.  No  officer  of  the  navy  ever  occupied  a 
ing  to  the  published  reports,  was  11  killed  and  higher  place  in  public  estimation  than  Com. 
14  wounded.  The  President  was  carried  into  Decatur,  who,  among  brave  men,  was  noted  as 
Bermuda,  and  both  she  and  the  Endymion  were  a  person  of  the  coolest  and  most  determined 
dismasted  in  a  gale  before  reaching  port  Do-  courage.  He  was  raUier  below  the  middle  size, 
catur  was  soon  released  on  parole,  and  on  his  re-  but  of  a  remarkably  symmetrical  form.  His 
turn  to  the  United  States  was  honorably  acquit-  complexion  was  dark,  his  eyes  were  black  and 
ted  by  a  court  of  inquiry  for  the  loss  of  the  ^ip.  piercing,  and  altogether  he  was  a  man  of  re- 
Cn  March  2, 1815,  immediately  upon  the  termi-  markable  appearance,  riveting  the  attention  of 
nation  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  congress  all  who  saw  him. 

passed  an  act  authorizing  hostilities  against  DECAZES,  £ltb,  duke,  a  French  statesman, 
Algiers,  that  power  having  for  some  time  be-  born  at  St.  Martin  du  Laye,  Gironde,  Sept  28^ 
fore  been  engaged  in  depredations  upon  the  1780,  filled  at  an  early  age  high  judicial  positions^ 
little  American  commerce  that  remained  in  or  gained  the  confidence  of  Louis  Bonaparte,  king 
near  the  Mediterranean.  *  On  May  21  a  squad-  of  HoUand,  whom  he  served  even  after  his  abdi- 
ron,  consisting  of  8  frigates,  1  sloop  of  war,  and  cation  in  1810,  officiated  as  secretary  of  Letizia 
6  brigs  and  schooners,  sailed  from  New  York  Bonaparte,  but  joined  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons 
*t6r  the  Mediterranean,  under  Decatnr^s  com-  in  1814,  and  under  the  second  restoration  dis- 
mand,  the  Guerriere,  44,  being  his  fiag  ship.  Mr.  charged  the  duties  of  prefect  of  police  at  Paris 
William  Shaler  was  on  board  to  act  jointiy  with  with  marked  ability.  He  became  an  intimate 
Decatur  in  negotiating  a  treaty  with  Algiers,  fnendof  Louis  XVIIL,  and  in  1815  a  member  of 
should  she  be  disposed  to  come  to  terms.  On  his  cabinet  as  minister  of  police.  By  his  concilia- 
June  17,  when  off  Cape  de  Gstt,  on  the  coast  of  tory  policy  he  gave  umbrage  to  the  ultra  royal- 
Spain,  the  squadron  fell  in  witii  and  captured  ists,  without  giving  satisfaction  to  the  extreme 
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liberal  i>ar^.    In  1818  he  became  home  minis-  nnder  the  eway  of  the  Mognl  emperor  Anrnn^ 

ter,  and  in  Nov.  181 9|  premier.    The  opposition  aebe.    After  Aurungzebe^s  death  it  fell  piece- 

of  the  royalist  party  broke  out  with  renewed  meal  into  the  hands  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  was 

Timlence  on  occasion  of  the  assassination  of  the  snbsequently  broken  np  into  the  feudal  sover- 

doke  de  Berry,  in  1820^  when  a  deputy  charged  eignties  which  yet  exist  in  name.    About  the 

him  openly  widi  being  an  accomplice  of  the  mur-  middle  of  the  last  century  British  influence  be- 

derer;  and  Oh&teaubriand,  then  an  ultra  royals  came  predominant,  and  by  conquest  and  annex- 

l^t,  wrote  in  the  Oon§ervat€ur:  ^' His  foot  slipped  ation,  especially  since  1818,  the  greater  part  of 

in  the  blood."    He  then  resigned,  when  Louis  the  Deccan  has  been  absorbed  into  the  British 

XYIII.  made  him  a  duke,  and  his  ambassador  Indian  empire,  and  was  little  disturbed  by  the 

to  England,  where  he  remained  till  Dea  1821,  recent  insurrection. 

Under  the  reign  of  Oharles  X.  he  opposed  the  DECEMBER,  the  12th  month  of  the  year, 
extreme  measures  of  tbe  government,  and  after  from  the  Latin  decern,  10.  The  Roman  year  be- 
the  revolution  of  1880,  adhered  to  Louis  Philippe,  gan  with  March,  so  that  September  was  the  7th 
In  1884  he  was  appointed  grand  referendary  of  and  December  tbe  10th  month, 
the  chamber  of  peers.  Of  late  years  he  has  DECEMVIRI  (ten  men),  the  name  of  the 
devoted  his  activity  to  the  superintendence  of  members  of  several  Roman  magistracies,  distin- 
large  iron  works  at  Decazeville  in  Aveyron.  guished  by  an  additional  denomination.  The 
On  bis  marriage  in  1818  with  his  second  wife,  decemviri  Ugibus  scrtbendii  (appointed  to  digest 
Mile,  de  Saint-Aulaire,  a  relative  of  the  late  a  written  code  of  laws)  were  first  elected  in  the 
duke  of  Holstein-OltLcksburg,  the  title  of  duke  year  451  B.  C,  during  the  long  dissensions  be- 
of  Glboksburg  was  conferred  on  him  by  Frederic  tween  the  two  orders  after  the  establishment  of 
y  I.  of  Denmark. — ^His  eldest  son  by  his  second  the  tribunate.  The  tribune  Terentius  (or  Teren- 
wife,  Loms  Cha^rlss  £lib  Amanibit,  marquis  tilluB)  Arsa,  after  a  violent  exhibition  of  the 
Decazes,  duke  of  Gldcksburg,  bom  May  9, 1819,  grievances  of  tlie  plebeians,  and  the  usurpations 
ofiSciated  previous  to  the  revolution  of  1848  as  of  the  patricians,  proposed  (460)  tbe  appointment 
French  ambassador  in  Spain  and  PortugaL  of  10  commissioners  to  digest  a  regular  body  of 
DECCAN,  acountry  of  British  India,  lying  be-  laws  which  should  secure  the  rights  of  all,  and 
tween  the  Nerbudda  and  Kistnah  rivers.  Under  be  binding  alike  on  consuls,  senators,  patricians, 
tiie  Moguls  the  country  N.  of  the  V  indhy  a  moun-  and  plebs.  This  was  accomplished  after  9  years 
tains  was  called  Hindostan,  and  that  lying  to  the  of  continued  disputes  and  struggles.  An  em- 
8.  the  Deccan.  Assigning  it  the  less  extended  bassy,  it  is  said,  was  sent  to  Greece  to  obtain 
signification,  it  comprises  nearly  the  whole  of  information  concerning  the  laws  of  the  differ- 
the  Bombay  presidency  except  Sinde ;  Kagpoor,  ent  states,  and  particukrly  concerning  those  of 
Berar,  Sumbulpoor,  Cuttack,  and  part  of  the  Solon ;  and  after  their  return  10  distiuguished 
Sangnr  and  Nerbndda  territories,  in  the  Ben-  patricians  were  appointed  for  a  year,  with  su- 
gal  presidency ;  the  Northern  Ciroars^  Qnntoor  preme  power,  to  frame  the  new  laws.  They 
excepted,  in  the  Madras  presidency ;  and  the  commenced  and  continued  their  work  with  zeal 
dominions  of  the  Nizam,  parts  of  those  of  Sin-  and  accuracy,  and  exercised  their  power  wiUi 
dia  and  Holkar,  and  several  petty  native  states,  justice,  impartiality,  and  moderation,  each  pre- 
toward  the  N.  E*  The  general  aspect  of  this  im-  elding  by  turns,  day  by  day,  and  he  only  using 
mense  territory  is  an  elevated  table-land  of  tri-  the  fasces.  The  new  laws,  ensraved  on  10 
angular  shape,  supported  by  the  mountain  walls  tables  of  brass,  were  placed  in  the  forum  and 
of  the  Ghauts  on  the  E.  and  W.,  and  by  the  sanctioned  by  general  acclamation,  as  well  as 
Ymdhya  range  on  the  N.  The  dip  of  the  conn-  by  the  sacred  rites  of  the  augurs.  But  the  ad- 
try  is  toward  the  K,  all  the  rivers  of  magnitude  dition  of  two  new  tables  being  required,  a  new 
flowing  eastward  to  the  bay  of  Bengal.  The  decemvirate  was  elected  for  the  next  year,  in 
principal  of  these  rivers  are  the  Gk>davery,  flow-  which  the  ambitious  patrician  Appius  Claudius 
ing  £.  with  a  course  of  860  m.,  and  the  Maha-  managed  to  be  reelected,  and  to  introduce  a  few 
nuddy,  650  m.  The  seaward  declivity  of  this  plebeian  members.  He  thus  became  the  favor- 
table-land,  facing  the  bay  of  Bengal,  consists  ite  of  the  people,  while  aiming  to  become  their 
of  a  series  of  terraced  steeps,  abrupt  but  not  master.  The  laws  were  completed,  and  after- 
precipitous.  The  interior  table-laud  mostly  con-  ward  known  under  the  name  of  "Laws  of  the 
sists  of  rolling  prairie.  A  variety  of  races,  nnm-  XII.  Tables,"  and  were  admired  for  their  wis- 
bering  perhaps  50,000,000  souls,  dififering  in  dom,  which,  according  to  Cicero,  surpassed  that 
manners  and  customs,  inhabit  this  territory,  of  all  the  books  of  philosophy.  But  now  the  de- 
The  remote  history  of  the  Deccan  is  lost  in  oh*  cemvirs  changed  their  conduct,  exercised  their 
scnrity.  An  ancient  division  of  the  country  into  power  over  Su.  classes  of  the  people  with  op- 
5  kingdoms  is  indicated  by  its  5  languages.  The  pressive  rigor,  and  oontinned  in  office  illegally 
first  irruption  of  Mohammedans  from  the  north  after  the  expiration  of  their  term,  maintaining 
took  place  in  1294,  under  Aladdin,  afterward  themselves  by  terror.  Their  oppression  was 
king  of  Delhi.  He  was  followed  by  Mohammed  endured  for  some  time  without  resistance,  until 
Togluck,  who,  in  1825,  completed  the  subjuga-  the  attempted  rape  of  Virginia  by  Appius  Clau- 
tion  of  the  country.  Revolts  followed,  and  wars  dins,  under  the  guise  of  a  public  judgment,  and 
for  800  years,  ending  in  distribution  and  re-dis-  the  blood  of  the  virgin  shed  by  her  own  father 
tribution  of  the  territory,  until  in  1686  it  passed  to  save  her  honor,  roused  the  public  iodigna- 
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tion  to  an  outbreak,  which  OTerthrew  the  do-  ter,  or  in  early  autmnn.  There  are,  however, 
cemvirate,  and  caoaed  its  abolition. — The  decent  marked  ezceptiona ;  many  kinds  of  of^  retain 
t)irilitibu$  (or  more  anciently  ditibtui)  judiearir  their  dry  foliage  until  the  next  spring,  in  which 
dU  formed  a  judicial  loagistracy,  which  replaced  case  the  leaves  are  called  persistent, 
the  former  authority  of  the  pontifioes  in  matters  DECIGRAMME.  See  Gbamkb. 
relating  to  persons  and  taxable  property,  and  DECIMAL,  a  calculation  proceeding  in  a  geo- 
had  the  management  of  the  9ubha»tati<me$ ;  metrical  precession  whose  ratio  is  10;  that  is, 
under  the  emperors  they  were  the  presidents  by  tens,  hunm'eds,&c.,  or  by  tenths,  hundredths^ 
of  the  centumviral  court. — ^The  decemviri  tacrii  and  so  on.  Decimal  arithmetic  is  the  system  in 
faciundU  Tor  more  briefly  eacrorum)  formed  a  common  use,  in  which  the  value  of  a  figure  in- 
priestly  colleffo  for  the  interpretation  of  the  creases  tenfold  with  every  remove  to  Sie  left, 
Sibylline  books  (established  868  B.  C,  instead  and  decreases  a  tenth  by  every  remove  to  the 
of  the  ancient  patrician  duumtirt) ;  they  were  right)  the  point  between  the  units  and  tenths 
chosen  for  life,  partly  from  the  patrician,  partly  being  designated  by  a  period.  Decimal  divi- 
from  the  plebeian  order,  and  had  the  manage-  sion  was  doubtless  suggested  by  the  fingers  of 
ment  of  the  Apollinian  and  secular  games.  At  the  hand,  and  therefore  may  be  called  natural; 
a  later  period  their  number  was  increased,  prob«  but  other  systems,  as  the  binary  and  duodeci- 
ably  by  SvUa,  to  16.  mal,  possess  certain  advantages  over  it.     So 

DECHAMPS,.  Adolphe,  a  Belgian  journalist  long,  however,  as  arithmetic  uses  a  decimal  ra- 

and  statesman,  bom  at  Melle,  June  17,  1807.  tio,  it  will  be  most  convenient,  for  all  purposes 

Early  in  life  a  disciple  of  Lamenuais,  he  subse-  of  calculation,  to  have  money,  weignts^  and 

quently  became  an  orthodox  Roman  Catholic  measures  divided  decimally,  as  was  done  under 

From  1848  to  1845  he  was  minister  of  public  the  French  republic. 

worl^,  and  from  1845  until  Auff.  1847.  when       DECIMATION,  a  Roman  military  pnnish- 

the  triumph  of  the  liberal  party  Ted  to  his  se-  ment  which  was  inflicted  when  the  entire  body 

cession,  minister  of  foreign  affairs.    From  1837  of  criminals  was  too  large  for  condemnation, 

to  1851  he  conducted  the  Catholic  i2nma  de  The  names  of  the  guilty  were  put  into  an  urn  or 

Bruxelleiy  founded  by  himself  and  Dedecker.  helmet,  and  as  many  having  l^en  drawn  out  as 

He  is  an  able  administrator  and  an  influential  amounted  to  t^  of  the  entire  number,  these  were 

parliamentarr  speaker.  punished. — ^Blncher  decimated  a  corps  of  Saxon 

DE  CHAkMB,  Righabd,  an  American  der-  mutineers  Just  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
gyman  and  author,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Oct  17,  DECIUS.  Caius  Mxssius  Qui2?ti7s  TRAJA^xs^ 
1790.  His  ancestors  on  the  male  side  were  Hu-  emperor  of  Rome  from  £49  to  251,  born  in 
guenots,  who  took  refuge,  in  England  upon  the  Pannonia,  was  the  successor  of  Philip.  When 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  In  1798  his  the  legions  of  Modsia  revolted  against  that  em- 
father,  a  physician  by  profession,  emigrated  to  peror,  Deciua,  who  had  spoken  in  the  senate 
America,  and  died  of  the  yellow  fever  a  few  against  submissive  measures,  was  sent  to  bring 
weeks  before  the  birth  of  his  son.  The  latter,  them  back  to  their  allegiance.  But  the  revolt- 
when  14  years  of  age,  supported  his  mother  and  ed  army  compelled  him,  under  threats  of  death, 
himself  by  working  in  a  printing  office,  until  ill  to  assume  himself  the  purple,  and  to  march  at 
health  compelled  him  to  desist.  Subsequently  he  their  head  against  Philip.  While  so  doing  be 
found  the  means  to  enter  Yale  college,  at  which  is  said  to  have  still  secretly  assured  his  former 
he  was  graduated  in  1826,  and  at  the  suggestion  master  of  his  fidelity,  and  promised  submission 
of  a  female  friend,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  as  soon  as  he  should  reach  Italy.  Philip  bast- 
his  education,  commenced  the  study  of  theology  ened  to  meet  him  in  the  field,  but  lost  the  bat- 
in  London,  with  a  view  of  fitting  himself  for  the  tie  of  Verona  and  his  life.  The  short  reign  of 
ministry  of  the  church  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  Decius  is  remarkable  for  a  severe  persecution 
During  the  2  years  he  remained  in  England  he  of  the  Christians^  an  attempt  to  restore  the  an- 
supported  himself  by  his  labor  as  a  journeyman  cient  independent  censorship,  and  with  it  the 
printer.  He  has  been  settled  at  Cincinnati,  former  virtuous  manners  and  habits  of  the  re- 
rhiladelphia,  and  Baltimore,  and  has  published  public,  and  for  the  first  invasion  of  the  Gotbs 
several  collections  of  sermons  and  lectures  on  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  Black  sea.  To 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Swedenborg.  To  defend  the  nortliem  provinces  of  the  empire 
the  periodical  literature  of  his  church  he  has  against  this  people,  Decius  haatened  to  the  Dan- 
also  rendered  valuable  service  in  the  establish-  ube,  but  fell  with  his  son  in  battle, 
ment  of  the  ^^  New  Jerusalem  Magazine"  in  Bos-  DECIUS  MUS,  Pubuus,  the  name  of  3  eel- 
ton,  the  first  8  numbers  of  which  were  printed  ebrated  Roman  plebeian  consuls,  father,  son,  and 
by  nis  own  hands,  and  by  editing  the  ^^Precur-  grandson.  The  first  distinguished  himself,  in 
Bor"  and  ^  New  Churchman."  His  chidf  work  the  year  848  B.  C,  in  the  war  against  tlie  Sam- 
is  the  ^^  New  Churchman  Extra''  (1  vol.  8vo.),  nites,  and  commanded,  in  840,  with  his  colleague 
which  is  devoted  to  polemics  and  church  history.  Titus  Manlius  Torquatus,  against  the  Latins,  who 

DECIDUOUS  (Lat.  deeiduue.  from  decido,  to  at  that  time  were  trying  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of 

fisdl),  in  botany,  a  term  applied  to  such  plants  the  Romans.  Before  a  decinve  battle,  it  is  said, 

as  drop  their  leaves  at  periodical  seasons.    In  both  consuls  had  a  vision  informing  them  that 

the  temperate  and  northern  latitudes  this  oc-  the  infernal  gods  required  one  of  the  contend- 

curs  for  the  most  part  on  the  approach  of  win-  ing  armies  and  the  opposing  commander  to  be 
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devoted  to  them.    The  consals  ag^ed  between  Nott,  4to.,  1812),  he  ridicules  the  follies  of  Lozt- 

themselves  that  he  whose  wing  sbonld  first  wa-  don  fashionable  life^ 

ver  should  devote  himself  and  his  enemies  to  DEOUNATION  of  a  heavenly  body  corre- 

death.    The  wing  of  Decios  gave  way ;  he  im-  spends  to  latitude  upon  the  earth ;  that  is  to  say, 

mediately  caused  the  pontifex  maximus  to  per-  it  is  the  angle  which  a  line  drawn  ttom  the 

form  the  consecrating  rites^  wrapped  himself  centre  of  the  earth  to  the  heavenly  body  makes 

closely  in  his  robe,  spurred  his  horse  into  the  with  the  plane  of  the  equator.    On  June  20,  the 

thickest  of  the  enemy,  and  perished.    His  le-  sun's  declination  is  about  28^  28'  N. ;  Dec.  20, 

gions,  sure  of  success,  rushed  on  anew  and  were  23°  28'  S. ;  and  March  and  Sept.  20,  0°  0'. 

victorious. — ^His  son  imitated  this  act  of  self-  DEORESOENDO,  in  music,  a  direction  to 

sacrifice  in  the  battle  of  Sentinum  (295),  where  the  performer  to  decrease  the  volume  of  sound 

be  was  opposed  to  the  Gauls.    Similar  patriot-  from  loud  to  soft.    It  is  marked  thus  >  : 

Ism  is  attributed  to  the  grandson  in  the  war  DECRETALS,  letters  sent  by  the  pope  to 

against  Pyrrhus  and  the  Tarentines,  whichf  bishops  or  churches  for  the  regulation  of  eccle- 

however,  he  survived.  siastical  affairs.    They  form  an  important  part 

DEOIZE  (anc.  Deeetia),  a  French  town,  ar-  of  canon  law,  and  enter  largely  into  the  colleo- 

rondissement  of  Nevers,  department  of  Nidvre,  tions  of  decrees  bearing  on  tnat  branch  of  legis- 

pop.  4,000,  built  on  an  island  in  the  Loire,  at  lation.    The  earliest  Imown  decretals  are  those 

the  Junction  of  the  Aron  with  that  river  and  of  Pope  Siricius,  and  the  most  ancient  regular 

at  the  head  of  the  Nivernais  canal,  connected  collection  of  them  is  found  in  the  famous  work 

with  one  bank  of  the  Loire  by  a  suspension,  of  Dionysius  Exiguus,  who  wrote  in  the  6th 

and  with  the  other  by  an  immense  stone  bridge,  century.    In  a  synod  held  at  Rome  in  494  de- 

On  a  rock  which  forms  the  highest  point  of  cretals  were  pronounced  of  equal  authority  with 

the  island  stands  an  old  castle  formerly  belong-  the  decrees  of  councils.    (See  Canon  Law.) 

iog  to  the  dukes  of  Nevers,  and  used  since  1849  DECURIONES,  magistrates  in  the  provincial 

as  a  hospital.    In  the  same  year  a  monument  municipia  of  the  Roman  state,  corresponding  to 

was  dedicated  here  to  Guy-Coquille,  the  fa-  the  senate  at  Rome*    In  the  later  times  of  the 

mous  jurist  of  the  16th  century.    The  country  republic,  the  state  was  distinguished  into  two 

around  Decize  contains  some  of  the  richest  coal  distinct  parts,  Italy  and  the  provinces.    Italy 

mines  in  France,  and  the  town  has  large  iron  consisted,  so  to  say,  of  a  multitude  of  republics, 

works  and  an  extensive  manu&ctory  of  bottles,  whose  citizens  finally  became  members  of  the 

The  navigation  through  the  canal  of  Decize,  sovereign  people,  maintaining  the  internal  ad- 

which  is  a  branch  of  the  lateral  canal  of  the  ministration  of  their  own  afiQuirs.    This  munici- 

Loire,  amounted  in  1852  to  61,356  tons.  pal  constitution  was  of  great  importance  in  the 

DECKER,  or  Dskkkb,  Jbremias  db,  a  Dutch  ^development  of  Italy.  Originally  the  popular 
poet,  bom  at  Dort  about  1610,  died  in  Am-  assemblies  had  the  sovereign  power  in  the  mu- 
Bterdam  in  Nov.  1666.  His  writings  consist  of  nicipia,  and  conferred  the  executive  authority 
a  paraphrase  of  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  upon  ^e  decuriones.  They  consisted  at  first 
tranalattons  and  imitations  of  classic  poets,  and  of  10  men,  but  in  later  times  they  frequently 
a  great  number  of  epigrams.  The  most  celebrat-  numbered  more,  and  sometimes  even  amounted 
ed  of  his  poems,  the  *^  Praise  of  Avarice"  (Lof  to  100.  Each  euria  dseurionum  was  presided 
der  Geldzuckt\  has  earned  for  itself  a  place  be-  over  by  2  members  who  were  called  duumviri, 
side  the  Maria  Fncomium  of  Erasmus.  A  first  and  whose  powers  within  their  municipium 
edition  of  these  appeared  in  Amsterdam  in  1656,  resembled  those  of  the  Roman  consuls  during 
another  edition  with  additions  in  1T02,  and  peace*  Under  the  republic  the  whole  ad- 
a  complete  collection  of  his  poetry  in  1726.  ministration  of  the  internal  affairs  of  their  re- 
Selections  of  his  epigrams  are  contained  in  Geys-  spective  cities  was  in  the  hands  of  the  decuri- 
beck*6  BpigramTnatisehe  Anthologie  (1821),  and  ones,  but  after  the  establishment  of  the  empire 
of  his  poetry  in  Siegenbeck's  Froeven  van  Ne-  they  exercised  nearly  all  the  circumscribed 
derduiUche  Bichthunde  (1828).  rights  of  the  communities,  though  finally  they 

DEOEER,  Thomas,  an  English  dramatic  an-  were  little  more  than  receivers  of 'taxes.    The 

thor,  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  supposed  to  have  decuriones  were  created  by  election,  and  each 

died  about  1638.    He  is  now  chiefiy  remem-  decurio  was  required  to  be  at  least  25  years  old, 

b^ed  by  his  quarrel  with  Ben  Jonson,  who,  and  to  possess  a  certain  annual  income.    Their 

representing  himself  as  Horace,  satirized  him  as  election  tookplace  on  the  kalends  of  March. 

Orispinns  in  the  "  Poetaster,"  to  which  Decker  DEDECKER,  Pierbs  Jacques  FRANgois,  a 

replied  by  attacking  Jonson  in  his  "  Satyromas-  BeTgian  statesman,  bom  at  Zele,  in  East  Flan- 

tix"  under  the  nameof"  Young  Horace."  Deck-  ders,  Jan.  25,  1812.    In  1837"  he  established,  in 

er  wrote  plays  in  conjunction  with  Massinger,  concert  with  Dechamps,  the  Catholic  Bevns  de 

Webster,  and  Ford,  and  was  the  sole  author  of  Bruxelles^  which  was  continued  until  1851. 

several  plays  of  considerable  merit.     Hazlitt  Since  1839  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  cham- 

remarks  of  one  of  them  that  it  unites  "  the  sim-  her  of  representatives,  in  which  he  is  one  of 

plicity  of  prose  with  the  graces  of  poetry."    He  the  leaders  of  the  Catholic  party.    With  his 

wrote  also  many  small  works  of  a  humorous  friend  Count  Vilain  he  formed  the  ministry 

cast,  in  the  most  important  of  which,  "  GulPs  of  March  80,  1855,  in  which  he  took  for  him- 

Hombook"  ^London,  1 609 ;  a  new  edition  by  Dr.  self  the  department  of  the  interior.    When  the 
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parliamentary  debates  on  a  new  cbarity  law  valoable  salmon  fiaheriea,  whidi  hare  lately 
called  forth  an  uncommon  political  excitement^  yielded  $40,000  a  year.  III.  A  rirer  of  Kirk- 
be  tendered  his  resignation,  with  all  his  col-  cudbrigbtsbire,  Scotland,  with  yiJaable  salmon 
leagues,  Oct  81, 1857.  This  step  was  severely  fisheries.  It  enters  Solway  frith  after  a  course 
censured  by  a  large  portion  of  his  own  party,  of  about  60  m.  IV.  A  rirer  of  Ireland,  counties 
but  he  was  reelected  to  the  new  chamber.  He  of  Meath  and  Louth,  21  m.  long,  flowing  into 
has  written  numerous  works,  among  which  are  Dundalk  bay.  V.  A  branch  of  the  river  Der- 
Bdigion  et  amour  (1886  et  $eq. ) ;  Du  pStitionne'  went,  in  Van  Diemen^s  Land,  co.  of  Oomberland. 
tnmt  en/a/ceur  de  la  la/ngue  Flamanda  (1840):  DEE,  John,  an  English  mi^ematician  and 
De  PtT^uenee  du  elergS  en  Belaique  (1848) ;  and  astrologer,  born  in  London,  July  18, 1627,  died 
De  V influence  du  Itbre  arbitre  ae  rhamme  eur  lee  at  Mortlake  in  1607  or  1608.  He  was  educated 
faite  eoeiaux  (1848).  at  Cambridge  university,  and  attained  much 

DEDHAM,  a  township  and  the  capital  of  proficiency  in  the  science  of  tiie  time.  After  a 
Norfolk  CO.,  Mass.,  on  Charles  river,  10  ro.  S.  short  tour  in  Holland  he  was  elected  fellow  of 
W.  from  Boston ;  pop.  in  1855,  6,688.  It  is  Trinity  college,  and  in  1548  took  his  degree  of 
connected  with  Boston  by  a  branch  of  the  Bos-  master  of  arts.  Incurring  the  suspicion  of  being 
ton  and  Providence  railroad,  and  is  a  fiivorite  a  coi\jurer,  he  repaired  to  the  continent,  resid- 
residence  for  persons  doing  business  in  that  ed  2  years  at  the  university  of  Louvain,  and 
city.  The  court  house  is  a  handsome  granite  visited  France,  spending  some  time  at  the  col- 
building,  bavins  a  Doric  portico  on  each  front,  lege  of  Rheims,  where  he  gave  several  lectures 
The  gaol  is  of  hewn  stone  and  well  arranged,  on  mathematical  theorems,  whldi  he  however 
A  canal  8  m.  long,  excavated  in  1689  from  elaborated  into  metaphysical  and  astrological 
Charles  to  Neponset  river,  gives  a  good  supply  dogmas  which  were  received  with  great  ap- 
of  water  power,  which  is  used  chiefly  for  cot-  plause.  On  his  return  to  England  in  1561  Dee'a 
ton  and  woollen  mills.  Of  the  former  there  are  leaminff  recommended  him  to  the  patronage  of 
2,  with  a  capital  of  $68,000,  and  of  the  latter  Edward  VI.,  who  conferred  on  him  a  penuon 
there  is  1,  with  a  capital  of  $200,000.  There  of  100  crowns,  which  he  afterward  reUnquiahed 
are  2  furnaces,  1  machine  shop,  1  soap  and  can-  for  the  rectory  of  Upton  on  Severn.  Shortly 
die  factory,  1  sugar  refinerr,  1  card  factory,  2  aft^r  the  accession  of  Mary  he  was  accused  of 
tanneries,  gas  works,  1  bank,  a  savings  bank,  1  practising  agunst  the  queen^s  life  by  endiant- 
newspaper  office,  a  high  school,  9  grammar  ment,  and  he  was  subjected  to  a  protracted  trial 
schools,  a  library  organized  in  1665,  2  fire  in-  and  long  imprisonment,  but  released  in  1566. 
suranoe  cooopanies,  and  10  cfaurches,  viz.:  1  On  Elizabeth's  accession  he  was  introduced  to 
'Episcopal,  2  Congr^tional,  2  Unitarian,  2  Bap-  the  queen,  and  re<|uested  to  name  a  propitious 
tist,  1  Methodist,  1  Universalist,  and  1  Catholic,  day  for  the  coronation.  He  again  returned  to  the 

DEE,  the  name  of  several  rivers.   I.  A  river  continent  for  some  time,  where  he  was  supposed 

of  N.  Wales,  rising  among  the  mountains  of  to  have,  acted  9a  a  secret  agent  of  the  £n^ish 

Merionethshire,  in  a  small  lake  called  Bala  or  government,  and  visited  the  court  of  MazimSian, 

Uyn  Tegid,  flowing  N.  E.  through  the  vale  of  to  whom  he  presented  and  dedicated  one  of  his 

UangoUen,  and  forming  part  of  the  boundary  works.    When  in  1671  he  fell  dangerously  ill 

between  Cheshire  and  Denbighshire.    At  Aid-  abroad,  the  queen  sent  2  of  her  own  physicians 

ford  it  enters  Cheshire,  and  passes  on  to  Ches-  to  his  relief.  After  his  return  he  settled  at  Mort- 

ter,  which  it  nearly  encompasses,  and  where  lake,  Surrey,  where  he  was  engaged  for  some 

it  has  a  width  of  800  feet.    Thence  it  is  con-  years  in  his  favorite  pursuits  and  studies,  and 

veyed  in  an  artificial  channel  along  the  marshes,  calculated  horoscopes  and  nativities  for  private 

a  distance  of  9  m.,  and  finidly  empties  into  the  patrons.  In  1576  the  people  in  the  neighborhood 

Irish  sea,  through  an  estuary  14  m.  long  and  attacked  his  house  from  prejudice  against  his 

fh>m  2  to  6  m.  broad.    Its  length,  exclusive  of  occult  science,  and  he  barely  esc^>ed  with  life, 

the  estuary,  is  about  80  m.    It  is  much  ob-  his  furniture  and  apparatus  being  all  destroyed, 

structed  by  sand  banks  at  its  mouth,  and  is  not  He  was  sent  abroad  again  in  1578,  ostensibly  on 

naturally  navigable,  but  has  been  improved  to  a  mission  to  consult  with  German  physicians 

admit  of  the  passage  of  smaU  vessels  to  a  point  touching  Elizabeth's  health,  but  probably  for 

2  or  8  m.  above  Chester.    Near  Trevor  it  is  some  secret  political  object.    On  his  return  he 

spanned  by  an  aqueduct  1,007  feet  long,  120  began  that  career  on  which  his  celebrity  pijn- 

feet  above  the  water,  and  supported  by  18  stone  cipally  rests.  In  1681  he  made  the  acauaintance 

piers,  which  carries  the  Ellesmere  canal  across  of  one  Edward  Eellv,  an  apothecary  of  depraved 

the  vale  of  Llangollen ;  and  at  a  short  distance  character,  who  had  had  his  ears  cropped  for 

from  this  structure  is  another  of  still  greater  forgery,  but  of  considerable  talent.    This  man 

size  and  beauty,  on  which  the  Shrewsbury  and  pretended  to  be  as  sincere  a  devotee  to  magic 

Chester  railway  crosses  the  Dee  at  a  height  of  as  was  Dee  himself ;  and  with  his  assistance 

160  feet  above  its  surface.    This  viaduct  has  spirits  were  raised  and  information  obtained  by 

19  arches  of  90  feet  span,  is  1,680  feet  long,  use  of  a  crystal,  or  magic  mirror,  in  which,  after 

and  is  built  almost  wholly  of  stone.    11.  A  river  invocation,  responses  were  granted  to  their  in- 

of  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  rising  in  the  Cairn-  quiries.  In  1688  they  made  the  acquaintance  of 

gorm  mountains,  fiowing  K  about  96  m.,  and  Albert  Laski,  a  Polish  nobleman,  an  inquirer 

entering  the  North  sea  at  Aberdeen.    It  has  into  kindred  subjects,  and  at  his  request  they 
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bim  abroad*  They  exhibited  before  with  madh  professional  oare,  as  enfeoff  or  grant, 

the  emperor  at  Pragae,  and  resided  there  for  a  i^ve,  bargain  and  sell,  demise,  release,  confirm, 

time,  asserting  that  they  had  the  art  of  trans-  &o. ;  in  which  we  hare  the  operative  words 

mnting  metafi,  which  enabled  them  to  live  in  of  a  feoffment,  donation  or   gift  in  tail,  the 

considerable    splendor.    At  Fragae  Dee  and  conveyance  by  bargain  and  sale  nnder  the  stat* 

Kelly  separated.    The  former  returned  to  Eng*  nte  of  uses,  and  the  conveyance  by  lease  and 

land,  and  was  appointed  (Dec  6, 1694)  chan-  release;  and  this  nndiscriminating  use  of  terms 

ccJlor  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  and  in  the  fol-  is  still  kept  up  to  some  extent  for  the  satis« 

lowing   jear  warden  of  Manchester  college,  faction  of  those  who  attach  importance  to  old 

whicb  he  left  in  1602  or  1604  to  return  to  his  forms  of  expression.    A  consideration  is  said 

old  residence  near  London.    A  catalogue  of  his  to  be  essential  to  the  validity  of  a  deed,  but 

printed  and  published  writings  is  contained  in  this  is  to  be  understood  with  reference  to  other 

his  *' Compendious  .Rehearsal  of  hia  Life  and  persons  than  the  parties  to  the  deed.    A  gift 

Studies,'"  prepared  in  1592,  on  the  appointment  or  voluntary  conveyance  is  effectud  except  as 

of  a  commission  by  Elizabeth  to  inquire  into  hia  it  may  affect  creditors  or  subsequent  purchasers. 

circumstances.    His  diary  was  printed  in  1842  Under  the  statutes  in  England  and  this  country 

by  the  Camden  society,  together  with  the  cata-  against  fraudulent  conveyances,  a  deed  wholly 

logue  of  his  library  of  MSS.,  which  he  had  made  without  consideration  would  be  held  Toid  as 

himself  before  the  pillage  of  his  house  by  the  against  the  creditorsrf>f  the  mmtor  or  subsequent 

mob,  and  which  contains  the  titles  of  several  purchaser  without  notice.  In  ^gland  it  is  held 

mediaeval  works,  not  now  known  to  be  in  exist-  to  be  void  even  if  the  purchase  was  made  with 

euce.    Dr.  Dee's  *^  Relation  of  what  passed  for  Imowledge  of  the  prior  voluntary  deed ;  but  a 

many  years  between  him  and  some  Spirits,"  ed-  diffi&rent  rule  prevails  here.    A  consideration 

ited  by  Casaubon,  appeared  in  London  in  1659.  may  be  either  good  or  valuable,  the  former  being 

One  of  his  magic  mirrors  is  in  the  British  museum,  founded  upon  natural  affection  between  near 

DEED  (Lat^  fa^twok^  Nor.  Fr.  fait\  a  term  relations,  and  it  is  presumable  that  it  may  ex* 

originaUy  employed  to  express  an  act  for  the  dis*  tend  to  those  who  hold  such  relationship  by 

position  of  lands,  which  at  an  early  period  was  by  adoption  ;  the  latter  (i.  e.  valuable)  is  what  has 

the  aotnal  or  symbolical  delivery  of  possesion  a  pecuniary  value,  as  money  or  its  equivdent^ 

in  the  presence  of  witnesses ;  but  when  a  writing  It  is  not  altogether  settled  how  far  a  consider* 

was  substituted  in  place  of  this  formality,  the  ation  of  natural  affection  will  sustain  a  deed 

same  name  continued  to  be  applied.    A  deed  is  agaiost  creditors ;  it  probably  would  be  held 

now  understood  to  be  an  instrument  in  writing  sufficient  if  there  was  no  other  circumstance 

and  under  seal  whereby  real  estate  or  some  inter-  from  which  it  could  be  inferred  that  the  intent 

est  therein  is  transferred.  In  English  conveyanc*  was  to  remove  the  property  out  of  the  reach  of 

iog  it  is  designated  as  an  indenture,  where  there  creditors.    Insolvency  at  the  time  of  executing 

are  several  parties,  counterparts  being  made  on  the  deed  would  be  such  a  joircumstance ;  yet  if 

parchment  the  edges  of  which  are  cut  like  the  not  known  to  the  grantor  at  the  time,  it  would 

teeth  of  a  saw  to  correspond  each  with  the  other,  give  rise  to  a  serious  question.    The  Revised 

A  deed  poll  (polled  or  shaved  even)  is  one  pur-  Statutes  of  New  York  declare  that  the  want  of 

porting  to  be  executed  by  a  single  party.    The  a  valuable  consideration  shall  not  alone  be  suffi* 

term  indenture  is  used  in  this  country  simply  as  cient  to  avoid  a  deed  as  fraudulent  (2  R.  8. 187). 

expressing  that  there  are  several  paities  ;  and  In  common  law  conveyances  it  was  not  neces- 

thongh  in  form  the  deed  usually  purports  to  be  sary  that  the  consideration  should  be  expressed, 

'  executed  by  all  the  parties  named,  yet  in  fact  the  nor  was  it  necessary  to  prove  one,  the  convey- 

ordinary  deed  of  lands  is  executed  by  the  grant-  ance  itself  being  an  act  of  such  formality  that 

or  only.    The  deed  which  is  chiefly  used  in  the  t^e  law  r^sed  &e  presumption  of  a  consider- 

United  States  is  what  in  the  English  law  is  caUed  ation ;  but  in  deeds  which  were  introduced  un- 

a  conveyance  by  bargain  and  sale  (see  that  arti-  der  the  doctrine  of  uses  held  in  courts  of  equity, 

de).    In  some  of  the  states,  however,  nopartic-  it  was  essential  that  a  consideration  should  be 

ulflir  form  is  required  if  the  intention  be  clearly  shown,  which  might  be  either  by  being  expressed 

expressed ;  as  in  Massachusetts  by  a  provincial  in  the  deed,  and  then,  under  the  genex^  rule 

act,  in  New  York  by  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1830  applicable  to  sealed  instruments,  it  could  not  be 

(1  K.S.  738),  and  in  several  other  states  by  a  simi-  controverted  by  parties  or  their  privies ;  or  it 

lar  provision.  Even  in  those  states  where  no  stat-  might  be  proved  whenever  the  deed  was  brought 

ute  regulation  has  been  adopted,  a  simple  form  in  question.    It  was  necessary,  however,  that 

has  generally  come  into  use,  having  very  little  the  deed  should  purport  to  be  for  a  pecuniary 

analogy  to  the  English  bargain  and  sale,  except  consideration,  as  this  was  essential  in  order  to 

that  the  technical  words  *^  bargun  and  sell "  are  raise  a  use,  but  the  sum  need  not  be  mentioned ; 

retained.    By  the  New  York  statute  the  word  and  whatever  might  be  the  sum  expressed  or 

^*  grant"  is  substituted  in  place  of  all  the  phrase-  proved,  it  was  sufficient  to  give  effect  to  the 

ology  used  in  the  different  forms  of  English  con-  deed.    Hence  arose  t^e  common  form  of  ex- 

veyances.    By  a  singular  confusion  of  the  origi-  pressing  a  consideration  of  $1 ;  and  this  again 

nal  intent  of  the  phrases  peculiar  to  each  con-  gave  rise  to  an  anomalv  in  respect  to  sealed  in- 

veyance,  before  the  enacting  of  that  statute  the  strumeots,  viz. :  that  de  actual  amount  of  the 

whole  wore  combined  together  in  a  deed  drawn  consideration,  and  whether  paid  or  not,  might 
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be  inquired  into,  when  essential  for  other  pur-    is  held  that  the  word  "give*^  implies  a  warnuit^T 
poses  than  the  mere  vali^ty  of  the  deed,  not-    daring  the  life  of  the  grantor ;  that  the  words 
withstanding  a  sum  had  been  named  or  the  re-    ^^  grant,  bargain,  and  sdl  '*  do  not  imply  a  cove- 
eeipt  acknowledged.    It  has  indeed  been  held    nant  of  title  in  a  conyeyance  in  fee,  bat  that 
that  in  order  to  prove  any  other  than  a  pecn-    '^grantordemise^'doesimplysnch  a  covenant  io 
niary  consideration  it  is  necessary  that  there    a  Tease  for  years.    Express  covenants  have  both 
should  be  some  expression  in  the  deed  to  war-    in  England  and  this  country  taken  the  place  of 
rant  it,  as  ^'  for  divers  other  considerations.*^    liie  ancient  warranty.    The  covenants  usnally 
These  rules,  which  had  respect  to  deeds  of  bar-    inserted  are  these:  1,  that  the  grantor  is  law- 
gain  and  sale,  will  generally  apply  to  the  sira-    fully  seized ;  2,  that  he  has  good  right  to  cou- 
pler forms  which  have  been  substitated.     A    vey;  8,  that  the  land  is  free  from  incumbrances; 
deed  was  at  conmion  law  the  most  artificial  of    4,  that  the  grantee  shall  quietly  eiyoy ;  5,' that 
all  forms  of  contract.    Certain  operative  words    the  grantor  will  warrant  and  defend.    These  are 
belonged  to  each  of  the  different  conveyances,    personal  covenants,  and  the  remedy  for  a  breach 
and  no  others  could  be  used  with  the  same  legal    is  only  against  the  covenanter  or  against  his 
effect,  as  enfeoff  or  give  (feoffavi  or  dedi)^  in  tiie    heirs  or  assigns  to  the  extent  of  lands  descended 
conveyance  of  the  fee;  give  or  grant  (dedi  or    or  devised.    The  covenants  of  warranty  and  for 
eoneeati)^  in  the  conveyance  of  incorporeal  here-    quiet  enjoyment  are  broken  only  by  actual  evio- 
ditaments ;  demise,  grant,  and  to  farm  let,  in  a    tion ;  hence  they  are  said  to  run  with  the  lands, 
lease ;  and  so  of  others.    A  second  peculiarity    and  may  be  taken  advantage  of  by  the  heirs  or 
was  that  certain  obligations  resulted  from  the  use    assignees  of  the  grantee.    But  the  other  cove- 
of  these  terms  without  being  otherwise  express-    nants  not  being  prospective,  but  being  broken 
ed,  which  were  called  covenants  in  law.    Thus    if  at  all  at  the  time  of  the  execntion  of  the 
to  the  words  '^  enfeoff  or  give"  was  annexed  a    deed,  become  what  are  called  choua  in  aetiony 
warranty  by  which  the  grantor  vouched  for  the    and  are  not  assignable.    The  measure  of  dam- 
title,  and  upon  failure  thereof  was  bound  to  ren-    ages  for  a  breach  of  these  covenants  is  the  price 
der  lands  of  equal  value ;  but  this  being  by  stat-    paid  for  the  lands  with  interest,  the  rule  being 
ate  limited  to  the  grantor,  an  express  daose  of    founded  upon  the  supposed  value  of  the  lands 
warranty  was  introduced  into  the  deed  in  order    at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  deed ;  and  the 
to  bind  his  heirs.    This  gave  rise  to  what  Chief    rule  is  the  same  although  the  land  has  since  risen 
Justice  Coke  dedaredto  be  *^  one  of  the  most  cu-    in  value,  or  the  grantee  has  himself  made  im- 
rious  and  cunning  learnings  of  the  law."    The    provements.  The  covenant  against  incumbrances 
heir  vwa  bound  upon  the  presumption  of  law    maybe  an  exception,  as  the  damages  recoverable 
that  he  had  received  from  his  ancestor  an  equiva-    is  tiie  sam  paid  to  discharge  the  incumbrance, 
lent ;  and  though  he  was  not  compelled  upon    and  this  may  in  some  cases  exceed  the  consider^ 
failure  of  title  to  render  an  equivalent  to  the    ation  or  price  of  the  lands.    As  to  the  parties 
grantee  unless  he  hfA  •himself  received  other    to  a  deed,  the  general  rules  have  been  stated  in 
lands  by  descent  from  the  warranting  ancestor,    the  article  Contbact.    An  important  innova- 
vet  he  was  barred  from  making  a  claim  to  the    tion  has,  however,  been  recenily  made  in  many 
lands  warranted  if  he  might  have  derived  title    of  the  states  in  respect  to  the  capacity  of  a 
from  him  who  made  the  warranty.    The  same    married  woman  to  convey,  which  will  be  more 
rule  was  uigustly  extended  to  a  case  where  the    properly  considered  under  the  title  Husbaxd 
title  to  the  warranted  lands  could  not  by  possi-    and  Wife. — ^The  recording  of  deeds  is  universal 
bility  have  come  from  the  warrantor ;  as  when    in  this  country ;  and  although  the  suggestion  was 
the  husband  having  an  estate  for  life  as  tenant    derived  from  a  local  practice  in  some  parts  of 
by  the  curtesy,  in  lands  belonging  to  the  wife,    England,  yet  it  is  still  very  limited  in  that  king- 
conveyed  with  warranty,  the  son  who  would    dom,  being  probably  uncongenial  to  the  large 
have  taken  as  heir  of  the  mother  was  barred    landed  proprietors,  who  usudly  have  private  fam- 
from  claiming  the  estate.    This  is  the  doctrine    ily  arrangements  which  they  would  be  unwill- 
of  lineal  and  collateral  warranties,  to  understand    ing  to  mi3ke  subject  to  public  inspection.  For  the 
which  fully  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that    purpose  of  recording,  it  is  a  requisite  in  aU  the 
it  was  first  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  avoid-    states  of  the  United  States,  that  the  deed  should 
ing  the  old  feudal  rule  of  non-alienation  of  lands    be  acknowledged  or  proved  before  some  officer 
without  consent  of  the  heir.    By  various  stat-    authorized  to  take  such  acknowledgment  or 
ntes  in  England,  collateral  warranties  are  now    proof^  whose  certificate  is  to  be  affixed  to  the 
abrogated,  except  when  assets  have  descended    deed ;  and  in  several  of  the  states  2  subscribing 
from  the  ancestor  who  warranted.    Both  lineal    witnesses  are  required.  In  the  state  of  New  York 
and  collateral  warranties  have  been  abolished    a  subscribing  witness  is  not  required  when  the 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  it  is  farther  de-    deed  is  acknowledged,  but  is  of  course  necessary 
dared  that  no  covenant  shall  be  implied  in  any    when  it  is  proved.    The  general  provision  is, 
conveyance  of  real  estate,  and  heirs  and  devi-    that  an  unrecorded  deed  is  inoperative  against  a 
sees  are  liable  upon  the  express  covenant  of    subsequent  purchaser  in  good  ffuth  and  for  a  val- 
the  ancestor  or  testator  only  to  the  extent  of    uable  consideration,  whose  deed  shall  be  first  re- 
lands  which  descend  or  are  devised  to  them,    corded.    It  is,  however,  understood  that  actual 
(1  Rev.  Stat.,  739,  §  140, 141.)    In  those  states    knowledge  of  a  previous  deed  by  the  subsequent 
where  similar  statutes  have  not  been  enacted,  it    purchaser  would  be  equivalent  to  a  registry, 
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whioih  is  bat  oonstrnotive  notice ;  or  in  other  itj,  bnt  its  duration  is  the  same.    When  the 

words,  he  would  not  be  held  to  be  a  hona  Jide  horns  fall,  the  animal  retires  into  the  thick  for- 

pnrohaser  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute.  ests,  not  appearing  among  the  herd  of  females 

DE£G,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  native  nntil  these  organs  reappear ;  when  the  horns 

state  of  Bhnrtpoor,  24  m.  W.  from  Mnttra,  lat.  are  covered,  they  are  said  to  be  ^^  in  the  velvet." 

S^^  29' K,  long.  77^  28' £.,  formerly  celebrated  as  The  broad  form  of  the  horns,  as  in  the  rein- 

a  strong  fortress.    The  natives  supposed  it  im-  deer,  is  a  provision  of  nature  to  enable  them  to 

pregnable,  but  it  was  taken  by  storm,  Deo.  28,  clear  away  the  snow  in  search  of  food.    The 

1804,  by  the  English,  and  was  dismantled  in  1826  origin  of  the  horns  is  called  the  burr,  the  main 

after  the  capture  of  Bhurtpoor.  shi&  the  beam,  and  the  branches  the  antlers ; 

DEEMSTERS,  or  Dkmsters  (Saxon  dema^  a  the  latter  may  be  near  the  head^  when  they  are 

jndge,  or  umpire),  the  name  given  to  certain  termed  brow  antlers,  or  in  ti^e  middle  of  the 

jodges  in  the  isle  of  Man,  chosen  annually  from  beam  ^median  or  bezantlers) ;  the  termination 

among  the  people.    There  are  2  for  eadi  divi-  of  the  beam  is  sometimes  styled  a  perch,  and  the 

don  of  the  island,  and  they  have  authority  in  small  processes  snags  and  prickets.    The  teeth 

all  civil  and  criminal  cases.    In  deciding  the  of  the  deer  are  8  incisors  in  the  lower  jaw, 

law  in  cases  of  emergency,  they  have  the  assbt-  and  none  in  the  upper,  in  tiieir  place  being  a 

ance  of  the  house  of  Keys.  callous  pad ;  generally  there  are  no  canines,  but 

DEEP  RIVER,  one  of  the  head  streams  of  these  exist  in  the  upper  jaw  alone  in  a  few 

Gape  Fear  river.  It  rises  in  Guilford  co.,  N.  0.,  species ;  there  is  an  empty  space  between  the 

flows  S.E.  through  Randolph  co.,  then  nearly  due  incisors  and  the  grinders,  the  latter  being  6  on 

E.  into  Chatham  co.,  where  it  unites  with  Haw  each  side  in  each  jaw,  with  the  crown  marked 

river  to  form  the  Oape  Fear.  It  is  about  100  m.  by  the  disposition  of  the  enamel  in  2  double 

long,  and  furnishes  good  water  power.    It  has  crosses,  whose  convexity  is  turned  inward  in  the 

recently  been  rendered  navigable  from  its  mouth  upper  teeth,  and  outward  in  the  lower.    The 

to  the  mines  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  feet  end  in  2  toes,  each  witii  its  sharp  hoof,  re- 

which  are  worked  near  its  banks  in  Chatham  sembling  a  single  hoof  which  has  been  cleft ; 

00.    It  was  caUed  by  the  Indians  Sapponah.  behind  and  above  these  are  2  small  rudiment- 

DEER,  the  common  name  applied  to  an  ex-  ary  toes  or  hoofs.  The  2  metacarpal  and  meto- 
tensive  group  of  ruminating  animals,  embraced  tarsal  bones  are  united  into  a  smgle  cannon- 
in  the  family  eerndm  of  authors.  This  group,  bone.  The  head  is  long,  and  terminated  inmost 
which  includes  animals  varying  in  size  from  the  by  a  muzzle;  the  ears  are  large,  the  pn^ilg 
small  muntjac  to  the  gigantic  moose,  is  charac-  elongated,  and  the  tongue  soft ;  there  are4in- 
terized  in  most  genera  by  the  presence  in  the  guinal  teats.  The  sk^eton  is  constructed  for 
males  of  solid  horns  arising  from  the  frontal  lightness  and  rapid  springing  n)otions ;  the  neck 
bone,  falling  off  annually  in  the  large  species,  is  long  to  permit  grazing,  and  the  spines  of  the 
and  covered  when  first  developed  by  a  hairy  dorsal 'vertebrsa  are  long  and  strong  for  the  ori- 
skin.  They  are  remarkable  generally  for  the  gin  of  the  thick  ligamentum  nuchso  to  support 
lightness  and  elegance  of  their  forms,  the  Telo-  uie  ponderous  head ;  the  cavity  of  the  skull  is 
city  of  their  movements,  and  the  timidity  of  small,  in  conformity  with  the  limited  intelli- 
their  disposition ;  they  are  found  in  all  parts  gence  of  the  group.  The  internal  structure  is 
of  the  world,  and  are  valuable  as  furnishing  that  of  other  ruminants  feeding  only  on  vege- 
food,  clothing,  and  beasts  of  draft  for  many  table  substances ;  they  have  no  gall  bladder, 
northern  nations.  The  forms  of  the  horns  or  The  external  covering  consists  of  close  and  thick 
antlers  are  very  various,  being  sometimes  flat  crisp  hair,  with  a  kind  of  wool  next  the  skin  in 
and  palmated  as  in  the  moose,  or  nearly  round  the  species  of  cold  regions;  the  general  color  is 
and  branching  as  in  the  stag ;  their  substance  a  variety  of  shades  of  brown,  with  rufous  tints 
is  very  different  from  horn,  being  compact  and  and  white  spots.  The  senses  of  smell,  hearing, 
solid,  without  any  central  core  like  that  of  the  and  sight  are  very  acute,  enabling  them  to  de- 
antelope  and  ox  family ;  their  production  is  tect  their  enemies  at  a  distance,  and  escape  by 
intimately  connected  with  the  generative  func-  flight ;  under  the  eye  in  most  is  a  sinus,  which 
tion.  In  the  voung  animal  a  kind  of  exostosis,  has  been  supposed  hy  some  to  communicate 
or  bony  growth  of  great  hardness,  is  perceptible  with  tbe  nose ;  it  secretes  largely  a  viscid  fluid 
on  each  side  of  the  frontal  bone ;  this  increases  like  tears^  whence  the  French  c^  these  gland- 
rapidly,  pushing  the  skin  before  it;  the  enlarged  containing  sacs  larmiers;  they  communicate 
vessels  are  compressed  and  obliterated  by  the  with  the  nose  by  the  lachrymid  ducts ;  the  se- 
growing  horn,  the  cutaneous  envelope  dies,  and  oretion  is  the  most  profuse  during  the  rutting 
the  exposed  horn  in  time  is  cast  off;  under  the  season.  Deer  are  capable  of  a  certain  degree 
wound,  which  rapidly  cicatrizes,  a  new  horn  of  domestication,  and  the  reindeer  maybe  com- 
Boon  rises  with  a  burr  around  it ;  during  the  pletely  subjected  to  man ;  some  species  reside 
rutting  season  the  reproduction  of  the  horn  is  in  thick  forests,  others  in  open  plains,  and  others 
most  active,  with  considerable  heat  and  irrita-  in  swampy  districts. — ^All  the  arrangements  of 
tion ;  when  it  is  fully  developed  the  skin  falls  this  group  are  more  or  less  artificial  and  unnat- 
as  before,  leaving  the  hard  and  bare  horn,  which  ural;  but  there  are  several  subdivisions  gen- 
fftUs  and  is  reproduced ;  at  each  successive  erdly  admitted,  founded  on  similarity  of  struc- 
growth  the  horn  increases  in  size  and  complex*  ture  and  on  geographical  limitation,  which  are 
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of  adrantAge  in  daflsiflcation.  Onyier,  De  Bloin-  tip ;  the  tail  abort  and  thick,  a  veil  dereloped 
Tille,  and  more  especially  OoL  Hamilton  Smith,  tear-bag,  broad  rounded  ears,  oovered  with 
made  the  boms  the  basis  of  division  into  sab-  hair,  and  narrow  compressed  hoofs ;  the  for  is 
genera ;  Mr.  J.  £.  Gray  and  Dr.  Sandevall  have  soft)  with  indbtinot  spots,  and  withont  pale  tint 
pointed  ont  some  other  external  distinctions  on  the  ramp ;  the  face  is  long  and  narrow,  the 
which  they  believe  more  characteristic  of  gen-  opening  of  the  nose  large,  and  the  saborbital 
era  and  species  than  modifications  in  the  form  pit  shallow.  The  species  is  the  baliraiya  deer 
of  the  skoll,  teeth,  and  horns,  as  they  are  not  (R  Luvaueellii,  Cuv.),  of  a  yellowish  brown 
changed  by  age,  and  are  evident  in  both  sexes,  color  on  the  tips  of  the  black  hairs;  an  indis- 
These  are  the  form  and  extent  of  the  muffle,  tinct  dark  streak  on  the  back,  with  a  row  of 
and  the  metatarsal  hair-oovered  glands  on  the  white  spots  on  each  side;  hair  of  neck,  throat, 
hind  legs.  In  the  "  Annals  and  Magazine  of  ohest,  and  belly  longer,  with  scattered  grayiah 
Natural  History"  (London,  voL  ix.  1862,  p.  418)  hairs ;  muzzle  and  front  of  leg  dark ;  chin  wlate ; 
is  a  paper  by  Mr.  Gray,  which  presents  a  good  fur  in  winter  dark  brown.  In  the  genus  rusa 
synopsis  of  the  varieties  of  deer.  He  divides  (H.  Smith),  the  horns  are  on  a  moderately  long 
them  as  follows:  I.  Those  of  snowy  regionsi  peduncle,  and  amply  forked  at  the  tip^  with  an 
with  broad  muzzle  entirely  oovered  with  hair,  anterior  frontal  snag  close  to  the  crown ;  the 
expanded  and  palmated  horns,  short  tail,  and  hair  is  hard,  rigid,  and  thick,  elongated  in  the 
their  fawns  not  spotted :  containing  (a)  the  al-  males  of  the  larger  species  into  a  kind  of  mane 
cine  deer,  with  no  basal  anterior  snag  to  the  on  the  neck;  they  have  canine  teeth.  The  black 
horns,  and  a  small  bald  muffle  between  the  nos-  samboo  deer  {B.  ArUtoUliSy  Cav.)  is  of  a  black- 
trils,  as  in  the  genus  alee^  the  elk  or  moose ;  (5)  ish  brown  color,  with  the  feet,  vent,  and  spot 
the  rangerine  deer,  with  a  large  basal  anterior  over  the  eye  fhivons ;  tail  brown,  with  dark 
snag,  close  to  the  crown  or  burr,  and  no  muffle,  tip ;  the  skull  is  about  17  inches  long,  with  a 
as  in  tarandvMy  the  r^ndeer.  II.  Those  of  very  deep  triangular  suborbital  pit:  a  large  and 
temperate  and  warm  regions,  with  a  tapering  beautiful  animiu,  inhabiting  India  and  (^ylon. 
muzzle  ending  in  a  bald  muffle ;  ^e  fawns,  The  spotted  rusa  (R.  dimorpJUy  Hodgs.)  is  of  a 
and  sometimes  the  adults,  spotted;  containinff  red-brown  color,  with  white  spots  on  Uie  back 
(e)  the  elaphine  deer,  with  an  anterior  basiu  and  sides,  neck  and  belly  blackish,  chin  white, 
snag,  the  muffle  broad  and  separated  from  The  Malay  an  samboo  (i2Le^titnt<f  Cuv.)  is  plain 
the  lip  by  a  hairy  band,  and  the  tuft  of  hair  brown,  with  a  rounded,  noccose,  black-tipped 
on  the  outside  of  the  hind  leg  above  the  mid-  tail ;  tnis  inhabits  Sumatra  and  Borneo,  and  is 
die  of  the  metatarsus,  as  in  eervuSy  ttie  stag,  the  eland  or  elk  of  the  Dutch  sportsmen.  The 
and  dama,  the  fallow  deer ;  {d)  the  rusine  deer,  Javan  rusa  {E.  hippelaphtLs,  Cuv.)  is  remarkable 
with  an  anterioj  basal  snag,  the  muffle  very  for  its  ample  mane,  giving  it  a  resemblance  to  a 
high  and  not  separated  fh>m  the  edge  of  the  lip,  horse,  whence  its  specific  name ;  its  color  is  dull 
and  the  metatarsal  tuft  as  in  the  last  division,  brown,  and  the  hair  thick,  dry,  and  frizzled;  it 
as  in  the  genera  panolioy  rueenvM^  ru»a,  axi$^  stands  more  than  8  feet  high  at  the  shoulders; 
hyelaphnsy  and  eervuluM ;  (^)  the  capreoline  it  inhabits  Java.  The  smaller  rusas  have  no 
deer,  with  no  basal  anterior  snag,  the  first  branch  manes,  and  the  elongated  peduncles  of  the 
being  at  some  distance  above  the  burr,  the  sub-  boms  are  covered  with  hair.  Among  these  are 
orbital  fossa  generally  small,  as  in  the  genera  the  smaJler  rusa  {R.  Pertmii^  Cuv.),  brown,  paler 
eapreolus  (roebuck), /tfre^^r,  llattoeeruM^  earia*  beneath,  with  the  anal  disk  white,  hind  part  of 
0ti«  (American  deer),  and  coomus  (the  brocket),  feet  hairy,  and  horns  thick  and  heavy,  uihabit- 
The  Ist  and  2d  of  these  divisions  are  confined  ing  Timor  and  the  neighboring  islands;  the 
to  the  northern  parts  of  both  continents ;  the  Philippine  rusa  {R,  FhUtppinu$^  I>esm.\  with 
8d  to  Europe  and  Asia,  with  the  exception  of  brown  forehead,  end  of  nose  browni^,  ieet 
the  wapiti  of  North  America ;  the  4th  to  the  naked  behind,  hair  rigid  and  not  waved,  re- 
warm  regions  of  Asia;  the  5th  to  America,  ex-  sembling  the  mun^'ao  in  its  horDs,  but  without 
oept  the  roebuck  of  Europe,  and  the  aha  of  the  ridge  and  the  facial  grooves  of  the  latter;  and 
central  Asia.  The  alcine  deer  will  be  desorib-  the  little  rusa  (R  lepidvM^  Sundev.)  of  Java,  of  a 
ed  in  the  article  Elk,  and  the  elaphine  under  reddish  brown  color,  back  and  sides  varied  with 
Stag;  the  rangerine  have  been  described  under  pale,  vent  disk  white  with  black  edge  above, 
CABiBotT. — Of  the  rusine  group,  or  sambo<»,  not  so  large  as  the  roebuck.  The  genus  axU 
confined  to  south-eastern  Asia  and  its  Islands^  (H.  Smith)  is  characterized  by  horns  similar  to 
the  Ist  genus  in  order  YRpanolia  (Gray),  and  the  those  of  r«M,  but  more  slender,  by  the  absence 
species  sungnai  deer  (P.  Eldii^  Gray) ;  in  this  of  canines  and  mane,  by  an  elongaged  tail,  and 
genus  the  round  horns  curve  backwiu^  and  out-  by  the  smaller  size ;  the  hair  is  thick,  polished, 
ward,  with  the  upper  part  bent  in  and  forked,  fulvous,  with  beautiful  white  spots  at  all  sea- 
rather  expanded  on  the  inner  edge;  the  yellow-  sons;  the  face  is  long  and  narrow,  the  ears 
ish  brown  fur  rigid  and  flatten^ ;  a  large,  ob-  large  and  acute,  the  legs  long  and  slender;  the 
long,  and  deep  suborbital  pit  with  the  nasal  suborbital  pit  is  small  but  deep.  The  spotted 
bones  short,  broad,  and  dilated  oehind ;  the  fron-  axis  {A,  maeulata^  Gray)  has  a  black  streak  on 
tal  snng  sometimes  lias  a  tubercle  or  branch  at  the  back  edged  with  a  series  of  white  spots ;  on 
the  base.  In  the  genus  rucertnB  (Hodgson),  the  the  sides  is  an  oblique  curved  line  of  similar 
horns  are  cylindrical,  repeatedly  forked  at  the  spots,  and  a  short  oblique  white  streak  across 
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ihe  hannches;  in  size  and  markings  it  resembles  cal,  tending  to  flatten,  strongly  bent  back  and 
the  Miow  deer,  bnt  its  horns  are  qnite  different,  then  forward,  with  a  central  internal  snag,  tlie 
being  destitute  of  palmations.  This  species  is  tip  bent  forward,  and  several  lower  branches  on 
abundant  in  Bengal,  and  is  frequently  hunted ;  the  hinder  edge ;  the  hair  is  soft  and  thin,  and 
it  frequents  thick  Jungles  near  water,  feeds  the  moderately  long  taU  hiEis  long  hair  on  the 
dnring  the  night,  and  is  very  timorous  except  in  under  side ;  the  ears  are  large  and  rounded ; 
the  breeding  season ;  it  is  easily  tamed,  and  in  there  is  generally  a  tuft  of  white  hair  on  the 
captiyity  is  yery  nice  in  tasting  its  food ;  the  hind  leg,  rather  below  the  middle  of  the  meta- 
height  is  about  2i  feet  at  the  shoulders.  The  tarsus ;  the  suborbital  pit  in  the  skull  is  shal- 
genus  hyelaphiu  (Sunder.),  which  includes  the  low,  and  the  nasal  bones  broad  and  subtriangu- 
hog  deer,  resembles  axis^  out  is  lower  on  the  lar  behind;  the  hoofs  are  generally  narrow  and 
legs,  and  has  no  black  dorsal  streak,  nor  white  elongated.  The  common  American  deer  {G, 
streak  on  the  haunches ;  the  ears  are  short  and  Virgmianus^  Penn.)  has  rather  a  long  head  and 
ronnd.  The  porcine  deer  {H,  porcintis^  Zim-  sharp  muzzle,  large  and  lustrous  eyes,  and  the 
menu.)  is  of  a  yellowish  brown  color,  with  ob-  lachrymal  bags  covered  by  a  fold  of  the  skin ; 
score  whitish  spots,  the  front  of  face  and  legs  the  legs  are  long  and  slender.  The  color  in 
darker,  and  white  on  the  inside  of  the  thighs;  summer  is  bright  fulvous,  in  autumn  of  a  lead- 
it  inhabits  the  jungles  of  India,  and,  notwith-  en  hue,  and  in  winter  dark  brown,  when  it  is 
standing  its  thick  and  clumsy  appearance,  is  a  longer  haired  above ;  the  lower  parts  from  chin 
very  active  animal ;  the  tail  is  bushy,  and  often  to  end  of  tail  are  white ;  the  sexes  are  very  much 
carried  erect  The  genus  certmluB  (Blaiu  v.),  the  alike.  The  young,  lill  about  Uie  age  of  4  months, 
last  of  the  rusine  division,  inhabiting  eastern  are  bright  reddish  brown,  with  irregular  Ion- 
Asia,  will  be  described  in  the  article  Muntjao. —  gitudinS  white  spots;  after  this  age  they  re* 
Of  the  capreoline  deer,  the  genus  capr coins  (H.  semble  the  old  ones.  The  length  of  this  species 
Smith),  contahiing  the  European  roebuck  and  from  nose  to  root  of  tail  is  about  5  feet  4  inches, 
the  Siberian  ahu,  will  be  described  in  the  article  and  the  length  of  tail,  including  the  hair,  18 
KoBSucK.  The  genus  fureifer  (Wagner  and  inches,  the  bones  being  only  6  inches;  the  ear  is 
Bundev.)  has  the  horns  erect,  forked,  without  5^  inches  high.  From  the  observations  of  Dr. 
any  basal  snag,  acute  narrow  ears,  and  a  short  Bachman,  as  given  in  the  ^*  Quadrupeds  of 
taU;  the  hair  is  thick,  brittle,  and  waved;  there  North  America"  (vol.  iii.  p.  168),  it  appears 
is  a  distinct  pencil  of  hairs  on  the  inside  of  the  that  in  the  one-year-old  male  the  horns  had  each 
hock,  but  none  on  the  outer  side  of  the  metatar-  a  rudimentary  prong  about  {  of  an  inch  long, 
sns  (in  which  it  differs  from  capreolua).  The  and  another  scarcely  visible ;  when  2  years  old, 
taruga  (F,  AntisiensiSj  D^Orbigny)  is  of  a  yel-  2  prongs,  from  4  to  6  inches  long ;  when  8  years 
lowish  gray  color,  with  the  edge  of  the  muffle  old,  8  prongs,  the  longest  8  inches,  with  brow 
and  throat  white ;  face  with  a  brown  streak,  antlers ;  when  4  years  old,  the  brow  antlers 
and  a  band  between  the  eyes;  hoofs  broad;  it  lon^r  and  curved,  and  larger  in  diameter; 
inhabits  the  mountains  of  Bolivia,  and  the  east  during  the  next  2  years,  the  animal  seemed  to 
coast  of  South  America.  The  gemul  (F,  huameL  lose  its  vigor,  and  the  horns  diminished  in  size ; 
H.  Smith)  is  darker  colored,  with  the  inside  of  perhaps  in  the  wild  state  the  horns  would 
the  ears  white ;  this  species,  considerably  larger  have  been  somewhat  larger.  As  a  general  rule, 
thiin  the  roebuck,  inhabits  the  mountains  of  the  horns  become  annually  longer  and  more 
eastern  South  America  and  Patagonia.  The  branched,  until  the  animal  arrives  at  maturity, 
genus  52a«to6art/«(Wagn.  and  Sundev.)  has  horns  when  they  begin  to  decline ;  when  the  opera- 
straight,  erect,  d-branched,  without  basal  snag ;  tion  of  castration  is  performed  while  the  horns 
a  very  short  tail  and  large  ears;  hair  very  thin  are  fully  grown,  they  are  said  to  continue  for 
and  soft)  the  tuft  on  legs  as  in  fureifer.  The  years,  and  after  they  have  dropped  there  is 
gnazupnco  deer  {B,  paludostis^  Desm.)  is  nearly  no  subsequent  growth.  This  graceful  animal 
as  lai|;e  as  the  stag ;  the  general  color  is  fulvous,  is  the  most  useful  of  the  wild  game  of  North 
bnt  the  inside  of  the  ears  and  limbs  and  the  America;  its  flesh  forms  a  palatable  and  easily 
lower  parts  of  the  breast  are  white ;  the  face  digestible  article  of  food ;  its  skin  is  made  into 
marks  and  feet  are  blackish,  and  the  under  sur-  various  articles  of  dothing  both  for  civilized  man 
face  of  the  tail  white;  it  inhabits  Brazil  and  and  the  savage;  its  horns  are  useftd  for  handles 
Paraguay.  The  guazuti  deer  (B.  campestrU^  of  different  kinds  of  cutlery ;  its  very  sinews 
Laoht.)  is  much  smaller  than  the  last,  standing  form  the  bow-strings  and  snow-shoe  netting 
about  2i  feet  high  at  the  shoulders ;  the  horns  of  the  North  American  Indian.  Though  verjj^ 
are  more  slender,  and  about  a  foot  long,  gen-  timid,  it  lingers  around  its  old  haunts  when  in- 
erally  with  2  snags ;  the  color  is  fulvous  brown ;  vaded  by  man  and  persecuted  by  the  hunter  : 
the  hairs  of  the  nape  and  back  reversed;  during  the  day,  it  retires  to  thickets  and 
the  hoofs  «re  narrow.  This  beautiful  animal  swamps,  coming  out  to  feed  and  drink  by  night; 
inhabits  the  open  plains  of  Patagonia,  and  is  in  hot  weather,  it  is  fond  of  immersing  itself 
BO  swift  of  foot  that,  according  to  Azara,  a  deeply  in  ponds  and  streams.  The  fooa  of  the 
horse  cannot  overtake  it ;  the  flesh  of  the  young  deer  in  winter  consists  of  buds  of  the  wild  rose. 
is  delicate,  but  that  of  the  adult  strongly  fla-  ha^fthom,  brambles,  and  various  berries  ana 
Tored^ — ^Tne  genus  cariacuB  (Gray),  which  con-  leaves,  and  in  spring  and  summer  of  the  tender- 
tuna  our  common  deer,  has  the  horns  cylindri-  est  grasses ;  it  not  unfrequently  visits  the  fields 
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of  "wheat,  oats,  maize,  and  cow  peas;  J)eni6fl,  Canada  and  the  British  provinces,  in  Texas  and 
nnts,  acorns,  and  persimmons  are  also  favorite  in  Mexico ;  in  California  this  is  replaced  by  the 
articles  of  food.    Thej  are  in  fine  order  from  An-  black-tailed  species.    Those  found  in  the  moun- 
gust  to  November,  when  in  the  southern  states  tains  are  larger  and  shorter  legged  than  those  of 
the  ratting  season  begins ;  daring  this  period,  the  swamps  of  Carolina  and  the  Atlantic  sea- 
which  lasts  about  2  months,  the  neck  of  the  board.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  C,  Mex- 
male  increases  in  size;  the  males  meeting,  tre-  icanus  (Licht.),  C.  nemoralu(B.,  Smith),  and  C 
mendoas  battles  ensue,  resulting  often  in  the  ^ymnotM  (Wiegm.),  all  from  Mexico,  are  only  te- 
death  of  one  or  both  of  the  combatants ;  about  rieties  of  the  common  Virginian  deer.    A  dif- 
January  the  horns  are  dropped,  and  they  as-  ferent  species,  however,  is  the  black-tailed  or 
sociate  peaceably  together,  as  if  conscious  of  Californian  deer  (0,  Bichardionii^  And.  and 
their  weak  and  defenceless  condition ;  in  about  3  Bach. ;  C,  Columbianu$^  Bich.).    The  male  is  a 
weeks  after  the  shedding  of  the  horns,  the  sweJl-  little  larger  than  the  common  deer,  but  shorter 
ings  of  the  new  ones  b^n  to  appear,  soft,  ten*  and  stouter  in  form ;  the  horns  are  twice  forked, 
der,  vascular,  rapidly  growing,  accompanied  by  the  first  fork  being  10  inches  from  the  base,  the 
considerable  heat,  and  covert  by  a  soft  downy  antlers  somewhat  like  those  of  the  European 
skin  caJled  the  velvet ;  when  these  are  fully  stag ;  the  ears  are  of  moderate  size,  the  head 
grown,  in  July  or  August,  this  dry  covering  is  shorter  and  the  nose  broader  than  in  the  first 
rubbed  ofiT  against  the  trees,  and  the  horns  be-  species ;  the  hoofs  are  narrow  and  pointed  ;  the 
/       come  solid  and  smooth.    The  females  are  fattest  lachrymal  openings  large,  and  close  under  the 
from  November  to  January;  gradually  getting  eye ;  the  tail  short  and  bushy.  The  general  col- 
thinner  toward  the  end  of  gestation,  and  grow-  or  is  reddish  brown  above  and  white  beneath, 
ing  quite  lean  while  suckling  the  young.    The  with  no  light  patch  on  the  buttocks ;  tlie  chest 
young  are  bom  in  April,  May,  or  June,  accord-  blackish  brown,  which  encircles  .the  shoulder 
ing  to  latitude ;  Audubon  says  that  in  Florida  like  a  collar ;  a  dark  line  from  under  chest  to 
and  Alabama  most  of  the  &wns  are  brought  middle  of  belly ;  the  tail  dark  brown,  becoming 
forth  in  November.    The  young  are  carefmly  black  at  the  top,  and  white  below.    The  length 
concealed,  and  are  visited  by  day  only  occa-  to  root  of  tail  is6i  feet,  tail  9  inches;  height  at 
sionally,  as  at  morning,  noon,  and  night;  they  shoulders  2i  feet ;  width  of  horns  between  sn- 
are easily  domesticated,  but  are  troublesome  perior  prongs  If  feet.    First  noticed  by  Lewis 
pets.  The  hind  does  not  produce  young  until  she  and  Clark  near  the  Columbia  river,  it  has  be- 
is  2  years  old,  and  the  number  of  fawns  varies  come  recently  well  known  to  the  Californian 
from  1  to  8  at  a  birth ;  she  is  much  attached  to  miners ;  it  seems  to  replace  the  conomon  deer  to 
her  young,  and  the  imitation  of  their  cry  is  often  the  west  of  the  Bocky  mountains.    The  flesh  is 
practised  by  the  Indians  to  bring  the  mother  tender  and  of  good  flavor.   Less  graceful  than 
within  reach  of  their  weapons.    Deer  are  gre-  the  common  deer,  and  more  bounding  in  its 
garious,  being  found  in  herds  of  several  bun-  movements,  it  is  said  to  be  very  swift;  it  also 
dreds,  the  sexes  separate  except  during  the  breeds  earlier  in  the  season.    It  is  found  from 
rutting  season ;  their  sense  of  smell  and  hear-  California  to  the  Bnssian  possessions.    The  Co- 
ing  are  very  acute,  9a  every  hunter  knows ;  the  lumbian  black-tailed  deer  ((7.  Lewitii^  Peale)  may 
sense  of  sight  is  not  so  acute,  and  the  voice  is  be  merely  a  variety,  according  to  season  or  lo- 
quite  imperfect    Preferring  to  roam  at  night  cality,  of  the  last  named;  but  Audubon  and 
«  in  search  of  food,  it  freonents  the  banks  of  wa-  Bachman  think  it  will  prove  diflerent.    The 
ter  courses  and  the  salt  licks,  where  sreat  num-  long-tailed  deer  {C,  leucurus,  Douglass)  is  small- 
bers  are  destroyed.  In  walking,  the  deer  carries  er  than  the  Virginian,  with  the  head  and  back 
the  head  low,  the  largest  animal  usually  leading  fawn-colored,  mixed  with  black ;   sides  and 
the  herd,  which  advances  in  single  flle ;  when  cheeks  paler  ;  white  beneath ;  tail  brownish 
alarmed,  it  gives  2  or  8  high  and  exceedingly  veUow  above,  reddish  near  tip,  and  cream- white 
graceful  springs,  and,  if  it  sees  any  danger,  below.  The  form  is  elegant,  lachrymal  opening 
rushes  off  with  the  speed  of  a  race  horse,  run-  small^  limbs  slender,  hoofs  sharp-pointed,  imd 
ning  low,  with  the  head  in  a  line  with  the  body,  tail  long ;  the  fur  dense,  coarse,  and  long,  with 
Deer  take  to  water  readily,  and  swim  with  a  tuft  on  the  belly  between  the  thighs.    The 
their  bodies  deeply  submerged,  and  so  rapidly  length  is  only  4  to  6  feet  to  root  of  tail;  taUlS 
that  nothing  but  an  Indian  canoe  can  easily  inches.   In  appearance  and  manner  of  jumping 
overtake  them.    The  deer  has  been  hunted  by  it  resembles  the  roebuck;  the  flesh  is  excellent 
#he  Indians  for  ages  with  the  bow  and  arrow ;  According  to  Bichardson,  this  species  is  not 
the  white  man  hunts  it  with  the  rifle  in  the  found  on  the  east  side  of  the  Bocky  mountains 
rocky  districts,  chases  it  with  hounds  in  the  beyond  lat.  54^,  nor  to  the  eastward  of  long, 
open  country  of  the  South,  or  kills  it  when  daz-  105° ;  Douglass  says  that  it  is  the  most  corai- 
zled  by  a  bnght  light  in  the  woods.    The  deer  mon  deer  in  the  districts  adjoining  the  Columbia 
are  growing  scarce  in  all  but  the  unsettled  parts  river;  it  is  also  met  with  on  uie  upper  lOs- 
and  inacessible  swamps  and  thickets  of  the  sour!  and  Platte  rivers,  and  in  Washington  ter- 
United  States,  and  wul  soon  become  extinct  ritory.    The  mule  deer  (0.  macroti^  Say.)  lb 
,                     unless  stringent  laws  are  made  and  enforced  intermediate  in  size  between  the  wapiti  and  the 
\                   against  killing  them  out  of  season ;  they  are  common  deer,  and  is  a  noble-looking  animal, 
found,  however,  in  every  state  of  the  union,  in  the  only  drawback  being  its  loAg  ears ;  the 
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boms  are  twice  forked ;  the  lachrymal  aperture  the  length  of  the  head,  with  2  lines  of  hairs. 

19  long,  the  hair  coarse  and  crimped,  the  hoofs  All  these  species  inhahit  Brazil  and  the  eastern 

short  and  wide,  and  the  tail  almost  without  coast.    On  the  western  coast  is  another  species, 

balr  heneath.    The  general  color  of  the  hair  the  venada  deer  (C7.|>tM2t£,Mol.),  with  ears  thick* 

ahove  is  hrownish  gray,  shading  into  fulvous,  ly  covered  with  hair,  a  deep  suborbital  pit,  and 

the  chin  without  any  dark  markings ;  the  fore-  large  molars ;  the  fur  \s  rufous,  blackish  in  front 

head  dark  brown,  and  the  dorsal  line  nearly  and  behind ;  the  ears  and  tail  are  very  short.  It 

black;  below  grayish  white;  a  yellowish  white  inhabits  Chili. 

spot  on  the  buttocks ;  tail  pale  ferruginous,  with  DEER  GRASS  (r?iexia  Virginica.  Linn.),  the 

a  black  tuft  at  the  end ;  the  glandular  openings  New  England  representative  of  the  Asiatic  fami- 

on  the  sides  of  the  hind  legs  are  very  long.    In  ly  of  pmts  called  fMlcatomacem^  of  which  only 

the  female,  the  form  and  length  of  the  ears  re-  8  species  are  found  in  the  United  States.    The 

semble  so  much  those  of  the  mule  that  the  or-  flowers,  in  common  with  those  of  the  family, 

igin  and  appropriateness  of  the  common  name  are  conspicuous  and  showy,  with  bright  rosy 

are  very  evident.    The  length  of  a  female  meas-  purple  petals,  and  render  the  meadows  unusually 

nred  by  Audubon  and  Bachman  was  4|  feet  to  gay  when  enamelled  with  patches  of  this  lovely 

the  root  of  the  tail,  and  the  tail  to  end  of  hair  plant,  entitling  it  to  the  common  name  of  the 

10  inches ;  the  height  at  the  shoulders  8^  feet,  meadow  beauty. 

at  rump  3^  feet;  length  of  ears  7  inches;  the  DEFFAKD,  Marie  (db  Yiohy-Chambond), 
weight  132  lbs.  The  male  would  be  considera-  marquise  du,  an  accomplished  French  woman, 
bly  larger  than  this.  Their  habits  are  more  born  in  1697,  died  in  Paris,  Sept  24, 1780.  She 
like  those  of  the  stag  than  of  the  common  deer ;  was  of  noble  birth,  and  was  educated  in  a  con- 
they  fly  far  from  the  settlements,  and  when  vent,  but  at  an  early  age  astonished  her  parents 
started,  run  a  mile  or  two  before  stopping.  The  by  her  sceptical  opinions  on  religious  subjects, 
female  brings  forth  one  or  two  young  in  the  At  20  years  of  age  she  was  married  to  the  mar- 
month  of  June.  This  species  ranges  fdong  the  quis  du  DeflTand,  from  whom  her  indiscretions 
eastern  sides  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  from  64^  soon  caused  her  to  be  separated,  after  which 
N.  to  north-western  Texas ;  it  is  found  on  the  she  launched  into  a  career  of  fashionable  dissipa- 
upper  Missouri  and  Platte  rivers  and  in  Oregon,  tion,  and  for  many  years  was  one  of  the  most 
not  extending  to  the  Pacific.  It  is  very  likely  brilliant  ornaments  of  the  court  of  the  regent 
that  other  species  of  this  genus  will  be  found  in  and  of  Louis  XY .  Although  incapable,  from  a 
Central  America  by  the  various  exploring  and  natural  selfishness  and  want  of  sympathy,  of 
hunting  expeditions  constantly  fitted  out  by  in-  entertaining  the  passion  of  love,  she  knew  how 
dividnals  and  the  government. — ^In  the  genus  to  inspire  it  in  others;  and  over  the  greater 
eoamts  (Gray ;  ivhulo^  H.  Smith),  the  horns  are  part  of  her  numerous  lovers,  among  whom,  it  la 
simple,  straight,  and  round,  like  those  of  a  deer  said,  was  the  regent  himself,  her  influence  re- 
of  the  first  year,  and  inclining  backward ;  the  mained  xmimpaired  until  their  dotage.  Her 
ears  are  short,  broad,  and  almost  naked ;  tail  conversational  powers  and  dear,  cool  judgment 
short ;  face  rather  convex ;  the  fur  short,  elon-  caused  her  to  be  courted  by  the  most  eminent 
gated  into  a  tuft  on  the  forehead ;  legs  with-  men  of  Uie  time,  and  when  in  her  66th  year 
oat  any  external  metatarsal  tuft,  but  with  a  she  became  tot^y  blind,  her  saloons  in  the 
pencil  of  hairs  on  the  inside  of  the  hocks ;  the  convent  of  St.  Joseph's  were  the  favorite  re- 
saborbital  pit  is  small  and  shallow.  This  genus,  sort  of  Montesquieu,  Yoltcdre.  President  H6- 
which  includes  the  brockets,  is  confined  to  trop-  nault,  David  Hume,  D'Alembert,  and  many 
ical  South  America;  they  are  of  small  size,  liv-  others.  At  this  period  of  her  life  dbe  became 
ing  in  woods  and  jungles.  The  pita  brocket  ((7.  acquainted  with  Horace  Walpole,  between 
rufoB^  F.  Cuv.)  is  of  a  shining  red  color,  with  whom  and  herself  a  correspondence  was  for 
the  crown  and  neck  gray ;  the  young  are  spotted  many  years  carried  on.  As  she  grew  old  her 
irith  white,  and  the  females  are  of  a  lighter  red,  selfish  traits  developed  more  disagreeably,  and 
-with  more  gray.  They  inhabit  the  low,  moist  the  ungenerous  manner  in  which  she  treated 
iw'oods,  and  are  polygamous,  there  being  about  10  her  companion  and  reader,  Mademoiselle  do 
females  in  company  with  one  male ;  they  are  very  Lespinasse,  alienated  manv  of  her  friends.  Her 
fleet  for  a  short  distance,  but  are  soon  tired  ouL  latter  years  were  marked  by  peevishness  and 
The  height  at  the  shoulders  is  about  2  feet.  The  ennui^  and  she  died  unhappy  after  several  un- 
apara  brocket  (O,  nemarivofftis^  F.  Cuv.)  is  about  availing  efforts  to  consecrate  herself  to  the  life 
26  inches  lonff,  and  resembles  a  sheep  more  than  of  a  devotee.  Her  epistolary  writings  comprise 
a  deer.  The  lower  parts  of  the  head  and  lips  are  her  correspondence  with  H^nault,  Montesquieu, 
whitish;  the  inside  ofthe  fore  legs,  and  from  the  D'Alembert,  and  the  duchess  of  Maine,  ana 
lower  breast  to  the  buttocks,  pale  cinnamon-col-  with  Horace  Walpole,  the  latter  being  com- 
ored ;  the  neck  and  rest  of  ihe  body  grayish  piled  from  the  original  letters  deposited  at 
brown.  The  eyebrowed  brocket  (0,  supereili-  Strawberry  HilL  Her  style  is  a  model  of  ele- 
aris^  Gray)  differs  from  the  pita  in  the  deeply  gance. 

arched  muffle  and  the  white  stripe  over  the  DEFIAITCE,  a  N.  "W.  co,  of  Ohio,  bordering 

eyes.     The  large-eared  brocket  {€.  auritus^  on  Ihd. ;  area,  414  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  6,966. 

Gray)  resembles  the  Asiatic  muntjac  in  color.  The  St  Joseph^s  and  Maumee  are  the  principal 

and  the  ears  are  large,  broad,  more  than  half  riversi    The  surface  is  level,  the  soil  good,  and 
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timber  veiy  abundant.    In  1850  the  productions  James  for  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws,  hail- 
were  90,691  bnsbels  of  com,  47,806  of  wheat,  ed  the  revolntion  of  1688  as  the  salTation  of 
26,471  of  oats,  2,872  tons  of  hajr,  and  19,241  Protestantism,  was  one  of  the  superbly  monnted 
bushels  of  potatoes.    There  were  6  churches,  2  escort  of  vdnnteers  who  attended  William  and 
newspaper  offices,  and  1,220  pupils  attending  Karj  from  Whitehall  to  the  mansion  house, 
public  schools. — ^The  capital,  Defiasob,  a  flour-  Oct  29, 1689,  and  in  1692  was  declared  bank- 
ishing  Tillage  and  township,  pop.  in  1858,  about  rupt  and  was  obliged  to  abscond,  but  succeeded 
1,000,  is  agreeably  situated  at  the  junction  of  in  making  a  composition  with  his  creditors,  they 
Auglaize  and  Maumee  rivers,  and  at  high  wa-  accepting  his  nersonal  bonds,  which  by  unwea- 
ter  is  accessible  by  steamboat    A  fort,  called  ried  dili^ce  he  punctually  paid.    Subsequent- 
by  the  same  name  as  the  town,  was  built  here  ly  he  dischanped  his  fall  liabilities  to  such  of  his 
by  Gen.  Wayne  in  1794.    The  place  was  then  creditors  aB  had  themselTes  &llen  into  distress, 
occupied  by  a  large  tribe  of  Indians,  who  owned  In  1694  his  friends  ammged  a  mercantile  enter- 
extensive  corn  fidds  and  orchards.  prise  for  him  at  Oadiz,  but  he  declined  it,  ^'  Provi- 
DEFLAGRATION  (Lat  deftagro^  to  bum),  dence,''  as  he  remarks,  ^^  which  had  other  work 
the  sudden  combustion  which  takes  place  when  for  him  to  do,  having  placed  a  secret  avermon  in 
an  inflammable  substance,  like  sulphur,  or  char-  his  mind  to  quitting  England.''  In  the  next  year 
coal,  is  mixed  with  nitrate  or  chlorate  ofpotaah  he  was  appointed  without  solicitation  account- 
and  projected  into  a  red-hot  crucible.    The  in-  ant  to  the  commisdoners  of  tiie  fflass  duties,  in 
stantaneous  decomposition  of  the  salt,  and  the  which  service  he  continued  tall  the  suppreadcm 
uniting  of  its  oxygen  with  the  combustible  of  the  tax  in  1699.  The  many  inventions  <^  that 
body,  give  rise  to  the  explosion  which  is  called  period  and  his  own  numerous  schemes  suggest- 
deflagration.  ed  to  him  the  **  Essay  on  Prqjects^'  (169<0)  ^® 
DEFLECTION.    See  DrPFBAonoir.  perasal  of  which  quickened  the  mental  energies 
DEFOE,  Danibi^  an  English  novelist  and  po*  of  Franklin,  and  which  has  been  said  to  contain 
litical  writer,  born  in  London  in  1661,  died  in  the  the  ideas  oi  the  French  revolution  without  its 
same  city,  April  24,  1781.    The  son  of  James  follies.     He  published  a  variety  of  political 
Foe,  a  butcher  and  dissenter  of  the  parish  of  St  pamphlets  during  several  years,  the  most  sno- 
Giles,  Cripplegate,  he  was  admitted  by  right  cessnil  of  which  was  the  "  True-bom  English- 
of  his  birth  to  the  freedom  of  the  city  in  1688,  man''  (1699),  a  poetical  satire  conunencing  with 
under  the  name  of  Daniel  Foe,  but  afterward  the  well-known  couplet : 
assumed  the  prefix  De,  as  one  of  his  enemies  wiMrerer  Ood  erects  a  house  of  pnjer, 
asserted,  to  escape  the  reputation  of  an  English               The  deru  always  baUda  a  chapel  there, 
origin.    He  was  educated  at  a  dissenting  acad-  It  was  designed  to  vindicate  King  William  from 
emy  at  Newington  Green,  near  London;  was  the  odium  of  foreign  birth,  had  an  almost  un- 
strongly  impressed  both  by  his  parents  and  exampled  sale,  and  obtained  for  the  author 
teachers  witn  religious  sentiments  and  princi-  direct  personal  intercourse  with  the  king.    In 
pies;  and,  after  leaving  the  academy  in  1680,  1701,  when  the  bearers  of  the  fiunous  Kentish 
was  nominated  a  Presb^rian  minister.    It  was  petition  were  imprisoned  by  order  of  the  house 
his  disaster,  however,  as  he  expresses  it,  "  first  of  commons^  Defoe  composed  and  presented  a 
to  be  set  apart  for,  and  then  to  be  set  apart  threatening   remonstrance,  signed  ^  Legion,^ 
from,  that  sacred  employ ;"  and  he  became  in-  claiming  to  be  sent  by  200,000  Englishmen, 
terested  in  politics  more  than  divinity.  There  is  which  produced  immense  conomotion,  deter- 
attributed  to  him  a  pamphlet  published  in  1682,  ring  for  a  time  several  of  the  members  from 
entitled  "  Speculum  Orape-Gownomm ;  or,'  a  attending  the  house.    Two  other  tracts  speed- 
Lookiuff-Glassfor  the  Toung  Academics,*' which  ily  followed,  in  one  of  which  he  maintained 
Was  a  lampoon  on  prevalent  hi^-church  no-  the  original  rights  of  the  coUective  body  of 
tions,  and  an  answer  to  Sir  Roger  L'Estrange's  the  people,  and  in  the  other  declared  the  rea- 
*^  Guide  to  the  Inferior  Clergy."     In  1683,  sons  against  a  war  with  France.     The  latter 
while  war  existed  between  the  Austrians  and  is  one  of  the  ablest  tracts  in  the  language, 
Ottomans,  he  issued  his  ^*  Treatise  against  the  and   though  it  was  adverse  to  the  favorite 
Turks,"  combating  the  general  sentiment  in  policy  of  William,  it  did  not  excite  his  displea- 
f&vor  of  the  latter,  and  arguing  that  it  was  sure ;  he  was  till  his  death  the  patron  and 
*'^  better  that  the   popish   house  of  Austria  friend  of  Defoe,  who  vindicated  his  character 
should  min  the  Protestants  in  Hungary,  than  and  memory  as  well  as  many  of  his  measures, 
that  the  infidel  house  of  Ottoman  should  min  In  1702  he  published  the  "Shortest  Way  with 
both  Protestants  and  Papists."     In  1686  his  Dissenters,"  in  which,  with  exquisite  irony,  he 
zeal  for  the  Protestant  succession  led  him  to  assumed  the  tone  of  a  high  churchman,  and 
join  the  standard  of  the  unfortunate  duke  gravely  proposed  to  establish  the  church  and  rid 
qf  Monmouth  ;  but  unlike  many  of  his  asso-  the  land  of  dissenters  by  hanging  their  minis- 
ciates,  he  escaped  both  the  hazards  of  the  field  ters  and  banishing  their  people.  His  satires  bad 
and  the  sanguinary  campaign  of  Judge  Jeffreys,  already  mortified  and  offended  many  ^  of  the 
which  succeeded  the  suppression  of  the  rebel-  tory  leaders,  through  whose  influence  his  pam- 
lion.    He  repaired  to  London,  engaged  in  trade  phlet  was  now  voted  a  libel  on  the  house  of 
as  a  hose  factor  in  Oomhill,  published  in  1687  commons  and  was  ordered  to  be  burned  by  the 
a  tract  assailing  the  proclamation  of  King  conunon  hangman.    The  proclamation  issued 
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for  Ills  ai^est  famishes  onr  best  knowledge  of  wished  had  been  longer,  and  which  by  universal 
his  personal  appearance,  describing  him  as  *^  a  admission  is  as  moral  as  it  is  charming.  The 
middle-sized,  spare  man,  about  40  years  old,  of  prototype  of  Crusoe  was  Alexander  Selkirk,  a 
a  brown  complexion,  and  dark  brown  colored  brief  narrative  of  whose  adventures  on  the 
hair,  but  wears  a  wig;  a  hooked  nose,  sharp  desert  isle  of  Juan  Fernandez  had  been  publish- 
cbdn,  gray  eyes,  and  a  large  mole  near  his  ed  in  1712 ;  and  the  hint  thus  given,  according 
mouth.*'  He  was  at  this  time  owner  of  some  with  the  injured  feelings  and  lonely  contempla- 
brick  and  pantile  works  near  Tilbury  fort,  from  tions  of  the  unprosperous  man  of  genius,  was 
whidi  he  absconded ;  but  he  gave  himself  up  elaborated  by  him  into  a  complete  and  delight- 
when  a  prosecution  was  begun  against  his  pul^  ful  romance.  It  was  followed  by  a  series  of 
lisher,  and  was  condemned  to  be  fined,  pilloried,  remarkably  ingenious  fictions,  as  the  *'  Life  and 
and  imprisoned.  He  wrote  a  hynm  to  the  pil-  Piracies  of  Captain  Singleton "  (1720),  the 
lory,  pronouncing  it  ^'  Fortunes  and  Misfortunes  of  Moll  Flanders  '* 
A hierogiyphie sUte niAohiiie,  (I'^^l)*  ^^®  '*Life  of  Colonel  Jack"  and  the 
Condemned  to  punish  itoey  in ;  "Journal  of  the  Plague  in  1666"  (1722),  the 
and  during  his  2  years'  imprisonment  at  New-  "  Adventures  of  Roxana  "  (1724),  a  "  New  Voy- 
gate  began  a  periodical  paper,  entitled  the  "  Re-  age  round  the  World,  by  a  Course  never  sailed 
view,"  published  twice  a  week,  which  was  con-  before  "  (1725),  the  "  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier," 
tinned  till  1718.  and  was  the  forerunner  of  those  the  "  Political  History  of  the  Devil,"  and  several 
popular  miscellanies  which  were  soon  made  at-  others.  He  also  wrote  important  economic  and 
tractive  by  the  wit  and  taste  of  Addison  and  commercial  treatises,  entitled  an  **  Essay  on  the 
Steele.  His  enfranchisement  was  due  to  the  so-  Treaty  of  Commerce  with  France,"  a  "  Plan  of 
lidtation  of  Harley,  afterward  earl  of  Orford.  the  English  Commerce,"  and  ^*  Giving  Alms  no 
Though  occasionally  employed  in  the  service  of  Charity."  Of  his  later  novels  Charles  Lamb 
the  queen,  and  once  upon  a  secret  mission  in  a  said :  "  While  all  ages  and  descriptions  of  peo- 
foreign  country,  he  continued  his  literary  labors,  pie  hang  delighted  over  Robinson  Crusoe,  and 
and  published  in  1705  the  **  Consolidator,"  or  shall  continue  to  do  so,  we  trust,  while  the 
memoirs  of  transactions  in  the  moon,  in  which  world  lasts,  how  few  comparatively  will  bear 
he  developed  a  lunar  language,  and  made  the  to  be  told  that  there  exist  other  fictitious  nar- 
Innar  politicians  discuss  the  wars  of  Charles  ratives  by  the  same  writer,  four  of  them  at  least 
XII.  of  Sweden;  in  1706,  the  satire  of  Jure  of  no  inferior  interest :  Roxana,  Singleton,  MoU 
DivinOj  in  -which  he  attacked  the  doctrines  of  Flanders,  Colonel  Jack,  are  all  genuine  offspring 
passive  obedience  and  divine  right;  and  also  of  the  same  father.  They  are,  intiieir  way,  as 
several  excellent  treatises  relating  to  the  union  full  of  incident,  and  some  of  them  every  bit  as 
with  Scotland,  which  he  was  efficient  in  pro-  romantic."  The  most  prominent  characteristic 
meting,  being  sent  by  the  cabinet  of  Queen  of  his  fictions  is  the  distinctness  of  reality 
Anne  on  a  special  important  mission  to  Edin-  which  he  gives  to  them  by  the  elaborate  and 
bmgh ;  in  1709,  a  ^*  History  of  the  Union,"  precise  statement  of  details.  It  is  this  quality 
which  is  the  most  authentic  on  the  subject ;  and  which  made  Dr.  Johnson  esteem  the  account  of 
from  1711  to  1713,  a  series  of  pamphlets  against  Captain  George  Carleton  a  record  of  facts,  Lord 
the  insinuations  of  the  Jacobites  and  the  schemes  Chatham  quote  the  *^  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier"  as  a 
of  the  pretender.  The  irony  of  some  of  these  genuine  piece  of  biography,  Dr.  Mead  regard  his 
was  misapprehended,  and  he  was  again  fined  narrative  of  the  plague  in  London  as  the  result 
and  for  a  short  time  committed  to  Newgate,  Julv  of  personal  observation,  and  whidb  surprised 
29, 1712,  where  he  finished  his  "Review,"  which  tile  mass  of  readers  into  giving  credence  to  the 
thus  had  both  its  beginning  and  end  in  prison,  apparition  of  Mrs.  Veal  at  Canterbury,  "  Sept.  8, 
After  the  death  of  the  queen,  his  enemies  as-  1705."  His  style  is  distinguished  by  a  simplicity 
sailed  him  from  ievery  quarter,  so  overwhelm-  and  homeliness  which  he  may  have  leamea  from 
iog  him  with  the  "  rage  of  men,"  that  in  1715  reading  Bunyan.  After  an  indefatigable  and 
he  published  a  general  defence  of  his  conduct  checkered  life,  Defoe  died  in  the  parish  of  his 
under  the  title  of  an  ^'  Appeal  to  Honor  and  birth,  insolvent,  and  the  author  of  210  books 
Justice."  He  had  hardly  finished  this  when  and  pamphlets.  He  thus  summed  up  the  scenes 
he  was  struck  with  apoplexy,  the  result  of  of  his  career  in  a  distich : 
anxiety  and  despondence,  and  after  languishing  ir©  mm  has  Ustod  diflbront  fortunes  more ; 

for  6   weeks  recovered.     He  now  determined  -^^  thirteen  ttmes  l  hare  been  rich  and  poor. 

to  abandon   political  satire,  and  write  works  He  adds :  ^^  In  the  school  of  affliction  I  have  leam- 

for  the   promotion  of  religion    and  virtue,  ed  more  philosophy  l^an  at  the  academy,  and 

Such  were  his  '^  Family  Instructor  "  (1715)  and  more  divinity  than  from  the  pulpit ;  . . . .  and  in 

*^  Religious  Courtship  "  (1722).    In  1719  ap-  less  than  half  a  year  have  tasted  the  difference 

peared  the  ^^  Life  and  surprising  Adventures  of  between  the  closet  of  a  king  and  the  dungeon 

Robinson  Crusoe,"  the  most  popular  of  novels,  of  Newgate.  I  have  suffered  deeply  for  cleaving 

which  has  uniformly  been  a  favorite  of  the  to  principles."  Though  remembered  chiefiy  as  a 

young  and  old,  learned  and  unlearned,  which  novelist,  he  was  during  80  years  a  leader  in  the 

was  to  constitute  the  library  of  Rousseau^s  fierce  partisan  strife  by  which,  under  William 

£mile,  or  perfectly  educated  young  man,  which  of  Orange,  constitutional  liberty  was  realized  in 

was  one  of  the  three  books  that  Dr.  Johnson  England  and  has  been  pronounced  "the  most 
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thorough  Englishman  and  writer  of  his  day,  a  the  lihrary  with  French  hooks  on  ^scientific 

model  of  iotegritj,  and  as  consistent,  sincere,  and  suhjects ;  another  part  was  given  to  the  city  of 

hrave  as  he  was  gifted."  The  hest  editions  of  his  Boston,  the  income  to  he  expended  in  pnrchas- 

works,  though  incomplete,  are  that  of  London  (8  ing  hooks  of  amusement  for  the  use  of  the  chil- 

▼ols.  1840-*48),  with  a  memoir  hy  William  Haz-  dren  of  the  puhlic  schools ;  the  rest  was  divided 

litt,  and  that  of  Oxford  (20  vols.,  1840-'41 ),  with  among  8  charitahle  institutions, 
memoirs  and  notes  hySirWalter  Scott  and  others.       DEGREE,  in  algehra,  the  numher  express- 

DEFR£MERT,  Charles,  a  French  oriental-  ing  the  greatest  numher  of  times  which  an  un- 

ist,  horn  at  Camhrai,  Dec  8, 1822,  devoted  him-  known  quantity  enters  any  term  as  a  factor, 

self  to  the  study  of  the  Arabic  and  Persian  Ian-  Thus,  if  x  be  an  unknown  Quantity,  4x*-|-T«*= 8, 

guages,  and  in  1848  became  a  member  of  tlie  is  an  equation  of  the  third  aegree.  The  unknown 

Asiatic  society  in  Paris.    He  is  the  author  of  quantity  may,  in  general,  have  as  many  differ- 

several  translations  from  oriental  languages,  ent  values  as  there  are  units  in  the  degree  of 

among  others  of  the  travels  of  Ibn  Batuta,  pub-  the  equation. — ^A  degree  in  trigonometir  signifies 

lished  with  annotations  (1848-^51,  2  vols.  8vo ;  ^part  of  a  right  angle,  and  is  indicated  by  a  small 

reprinted,  with  the  original  Arabic,  1858-^66,  8  circle  near  the  top  of  the  figure ;  thus,  80^  ag- 

vols.  8vo.),  and  of  many  other  trsnsktions  from  nifies  the  i  part  of  a  right  angle.    Each  degree 

the  Persian  and  Arabic,  and  is  one  of  the  con-  may  be  divided  into  60  minutes,  each  minute 

tributors  to  the  Journal  AHatique  of  Paris,  into  60  seconds;  thus,  81°  12'  15"  is  read 81 

The  first  part  of  a  series  of  original  articles  writ-  degrees,  12  minutes,  15  seconds.   In  the  Fr^oh 

ten  by  him  for  that  periodi^  was  published  decimal  system  the  right  angle  was  divided 

in  1856,  under  the  title  of  Memoirei  eThUtoire  into  100°,  each  degree  into  100  minutes,  Ac  ; 

arieiUaU,  but  that  method  never  came  into  general  use. 

DEFTER-DAR  (a  Persian  word  signifying  — ^A  Degbbb  of  LATrrnra  is  the  distance  K.  or 
literally  book-keeper),  the  title  in  Persia  and  8.  between  2  places  on  the  same  meridiai]^  at 
Turkey  of  the  finance  minister.  In  the  Ottoman  which  plumb  lines  would  make  an  angle  of  one 
empire,  he  sits  in  the  divan,  disposes  of  all  the  degree  with  each  other.  Owing  to  the  flatten* 
public  money,  and  publishes  firmans  in  his  own  ing  of  the  earth  toward  the  poles,  this  distance 
name  without  referring  to  the  grand  viaer.  increases  in  length  as  the  observer  goes  N.  or 
The  dtfter-dar  eapcvMy,  or  department  of  the  S. ;  being  about  2,740  feet  more  at  latitude  60** 
ministry  of  finance,  has  38  bureaus,  8  of  which  than  at  the  equator.  Many  careful  measure- 
are  designed  only  for  the  registry  of  pious  ments  of  a  degree  have  been  made,  by  various 
foundations  in  favor  of  hospitals,  mosques,  and  European  governments,  not  only  in  Uieir  own 
temples,  not  only  at  Constantinople,  but  in  the  territories,  but  in  South  America,  India,  and 
most  distant  provinces  of  tiie  empire.  Ajnong  Africa.  The  most  northern  accurate  measure- 
the  other  bureaus  are  distributed  the  care  of  the  ment  was  in  Lapland ;  the  most  southern  at  the 
taxes  and  tributes,  the  products  of  the  mines  ob^q  of  Good  Hope ;  and  measurements  have 
and  other  state  property,  and  the  payment  of  also  been  taken  both  in  India  and  South  Amer- 
all  the  officers,  civil  and  military,  of  the  empire,  ica,  almost  exactly  upon  the  equator.     The 

DEGER,  Ebnst,  a  German  painter  of  the  longest  arcs  measured  are  Uiose  in  France, 
Dilsseldorf  school,  bom  at  BOckenem,  Hanover,  measured  by  Mechain  and  Delambre,  and  tliat 
April  15, 1809.  He  studied  at  Berlin  and  after-  in  India,  measured  by  Ool.  Lambton  and  Gapt. 
ward  at  DOsseldorf,  under  Wilhelm  von  Sdia-  Everest ;  the  first  bcdng  over  12^,  the  second 
dow.  His  first  efforts  were  oil  pictures,  among  nearly  16°.  From  a  complete  discussion  of  all 
which  there  are  some  altarpieces  of  merit,  the  observations,  Bessel  deduces  the  follow- 
especially  a  madonna  and  chUd  in  the  church  ing  results :  the  diameter  of  the  earth  at  the 
of  St.  Andrew,  at  DOsseldorf.  In  1851  he  com-  equator  is  41,847,194  English  feet ;  the  diame- 
pleted  the  fresco  painting  for  the  church  of  ter  through  the  poles  41,707,808  English  feet : 
St.  Apdllinaris,  near  Remagen,  on  the  Rhine,  so  that  the  difference  of  Uie  diameters,  divided 
Since  1651  he  has  been  engaged  upon  paintings  by  the  longest  diameter,  ^ves  us  almost  ex- 
for  the  chapel  of  the  castle  of  Stolzenfels.  In  acUy  the  quotient  of  1  divided  by  800  (yh)* 
1857  he  sent  for  exhibition  at  the  aalan  of  Paris  These  results  of  Bessel  are  adopted  in  the 
a  picture  of  the  infant  Jesus.  He  is  a  professor  United  States  coast  survey,  and  agree  not  only 
in  the  academy  of  fine  arts  in  Munich.  with  the  results  of  terrestrial  measurements,  but 

DE  GERANDO.    See  Gebando.  with  the  celesUal  phenomena  that  depend  upon 

DEGRAND,  Piebbb  P.  F.,  a  public-spirited  the  ellipticity  of  the  earth.    It  is  remarkable 

Frenchman,  born  in  Marseilles  in  the  latter  part  that  this,  the  oiJy  way  of  determining  the  size 

of  the  18th  century,  died  Dec  28, 1855,  in  Bos-  of  the  earth,  was  invented  and  put  in  practice 

ton,  Mass.,  where,  since  the  beginning  of  this  by  Eratosthenes,  in  Egypt,  in  the  8d  century  B.O. 

century,  he  had  been  established  as  a  broker  — ^A  Deobeb  of  LoNorruDB  is  the  distance  be- 

and  merchant.    For  many  years  he  published  tween  2  places  of  the  same  latitude,  the  differ- 

a  commercial  paper,  the  "'  Weekly  Report."    He  enoe  of  whose  clocks  is  exactly  4  minutes — ^in 

zealously  promoted  railroads  and  other  public  other  words,  the  planes  of  whose  meridians 

enterprises.    He  bequeathed  about  $120,000  to  make  an  angle  of  1^  wiOi   each  other.   The 

public  uses.    A  large  part  of  this  was  left  to  length  of  a  degree  of  longitude  is  at  the  equator 

Harvard  college,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  69.16  statute  miles ;  at  ktitude  20"*  it  b  about 
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65.015  miles ;  at  latitude  80^  it  is  redaced  to  son,  PncRBB  Francois  Auoubtb,  bom  Aug.  10, 

59.944 ;  at  40^  to  58.053 ;  and  at  60^  to  44.842.  1780,  died  in  1845,  likewise  held  a  high  position 

DEHAYEN,  Edwin  J.,  an  ofBeer  in  the  U.  S.  in  the  army,  and  was  an  eminent  entomologist 

navy,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  entered  the  navy  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  collectors  of 

as  midshipman  in  Oct.  1829.  and  is  now  (Jan.  .  ooleoptera  in  modem  times.    He  pnblished  a 

1859)  near  the  head  of  the  list  of  lientenants.  catalogue  of  his  collection  (8d  ed.,  Paris,  1887- 

He  served  in  the  exploring  expedition  under  '88),  exhibiting  the  number  of  species  in  each 

Lieut.  Wilkes,  1889  to  1842,  and  commanded  genus,  and  indicating  their  localities.    He  is  the 

with  distinguished  ability  and  zeal  the  first  expe-  author  of  Species  gineraUs  de$  eoleopUres  (6 

dition  fitted  out  at  the  expense  of  Henry  Grin-  vols,  in  7,  8vo.,  Paris,  1825-*89),  and  wrote  in 

ne^  Esq.,  of  New  York,  to  search  for  Sir  John  concert  with  Boisduval  and  Aube,  Iconogra^hie 

Franklin.    This  expedition  sailed  from  New  et  hUtoire  naturelle  des  coUopth'es  d^ Europe  (5 

York,  May  24, 1850,  and  was  absent  a  little  over  vols.  8vo.,  with  264  colored  plates,  1829~'40). 
16  months,  wintering  within  the  arctic  circle.        DE  KALB.    I.  A  N.  W.  co.  of  Ga.,  bounded 

It  consisted  of  2  small  brigs,  the  Advance  of  140,  N.  by  Chattahoochee  river ;  area,  291  so.  m. ; 

and  the  Rescue  of  90  tons.    A  particular  ac-  pop.  in  1852, 16,552,  of  whom  8,708  were  slaves, 

count  of  it  has  been  given  by  Br.  Kane.  It  has  an  elevated  and  somewhat  uneven  snr- 

DEHO^,  Theodobb,  B.D.,  bishop  of  the  face.    Stone  mountain,  in  the  eastern  part,  is 

Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  South  Carolina,  considered  one  of  the  greatest  natural  curiosi- 

bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1776,  died  suddenly  lies  in  the  state.    The  soil  of  the  river  bottoms 

of  maHgnant  fever  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  Aug.  6,  is  remarkably  rich.    Iron  is  found  in  the  county, 

1817.    He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  granite  is  abundant,  and  gold  has  been  discov- 

in  1795,  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Episcopal  ered  in  small  quantities.    At  Decatur  are  chaly- 

church,  became  rector  of  Trinity  church.  New-  beate  springs.    The  productions  in  1850  (since 

port,  R.  I.,  in  1798,  and  rector  of  St.  MichaePs  which  time  the  county  has  been  divided  to  form 

church,  Charleston,  in  1809.    In  1812  he  ao-  Fulton)  were  2,897  bales  of  cotton,  482,485 

cepted  the  episcopate  of  South  Carolina,  and  bushels  of  com,  86,047  of  oats,  and  78,070  of 

during  the  succeeding  6  years  labored  earnestly  sweet  potatoes.    There  were  84  churches,  and 

and  i^ously  in  the  discharge  of  his  weighty  728  pupils  attending  public  schools.    Value  of 

duties.    Beside  a  number  of  occasional  sermons  real  estate  in  1856,  $1,077,478.    The  county 

Jmblished  during  his  lifetime,  2  volumes  of  his  was  named  in  honor  of  Baron  De  Kalb,  who 

'Discourses^' were  issued  in  1821.    Bishop  De-  fell  at  the  battle  of  Camden  in  1780.     The 

hon  ranked  high  in  his  day  as  a  pre^her,  and  Georgia  railroad  passes  through  Decatur,  the 

died  very  much  lamented.  capital.    II.  A  N.  E.  co.  of  Ala.,  bordering  on 

DEISM  fLat.  Dem^  God),  the  belief  in  the  Ga.,  drained  by  Willis  creek,  an  affluent  of  Coosa 

existence  of  Grod.    By  usage,  the  term  deist  is  river,  and  Town  creek,  of  the  Tennessee;  area, 

applied  only  to  those  who  profess  natural  and  about  775  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 8,245,  of  whom 

deny  revealed  religion,  and  is  specially  applied  506  were  slaves.    The  valley  of  Willis  creek  is  a 

to  the  English  free-thinkers  of  the  1 7th  and  1 8th  fertile  and  weU  cultivated  tract  of  countij,  about 

centuries.    The  earliest  of  these  was  Lord  Her-  60  m.  long  by  5  m.  broad,  enclosed  by  Lookout 

bert  of  Cherbury,  whose  work  De  Veritate  was  mountain  on  the  S.  E.  and  Sand  mountain  on 

published  at  Paris  in  1624.     Dr.  Leland  in-  the  N.  W.    The  county  is  well  supplied  with 

dudes  in  his  "  View  of  the  Deistical  Writers''  water  power,  and  abounds  with  magnificent 

Herbert,  Hobbes,  Blount,  Toland,  Shaftesbury,  scenery.    In  1850  the  productions  were  868,225 

Anthony  CoUins,  Woolston,  Tindal,  Morgan,  bushels  of  com,  75,550  of  oats,  and  84,877  of 

Ohubb,  Hume,  and  Bolingbroke.         *  sweet  potatoes.    There  were  22  churches,  and 

DEJAZET,  Mabie  Yiboinik,  a  French  act*  665  pupils  attending  public  schools.    Capital, 

ress,  born  in  Paris  about  1797,  began  her  career  Lebanon.    III.  A  K.  central  co.  of  Tenn. ;  area, 

at  the  age  of  5,  in  the  thedtre  des  Oapttcinea,  and  about  800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  8,016,  compris- 

continued  on  the  stage  in  Paris  and  the  provin-  ing  668  slaves.    It  is  watered  by  a  number  of 

ces,  with  but  little  intermission,  till  1855,  when  mill  streams,  and  has  a  diversified  surface  and  a 

she  played  a  farewell  engagement  at  the  Gaiete  good  soil.    In  1850  it  produced  417,251  bushels 

theatre — ^the  graceful  and  sprightly  qualities  of  corn,  and  57,861  lbs.  of  tobacco.    It  con- 

which  for  so  many  years  had  made  her  a  public  tained  12  churches,  and  there  were  1,912  pupils 

favorite  in  France,  being  but  little  impaired  by  in  the  public  schools.    Capital,  Smithville.  lY. 

age.    She  excelled  in  the  personification  of  sou-  A  N.  £.  co.  of  Ind.,  bordering  on  Ohio,  drained 

brettes  and  in  male  attire;  and  won  perhaps  her  by  the  St.  Joseph's  and  some  smaller  rivers; 

most  brilliant  laurels  in  Zee  premieres  urmes  de  area,  846  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 8,251.^  The  snr- 

Sichelieu  and  in  KapoUon  d  Brienne,    What  face  is  undulating.    The  soil  is  fertile,  and  in 

added  powerfully  to  the  interest  which  she  ere-  1850  produced  189,986  bushels  of  com,  75,995 

ated  was  her  manner  of  singing  the  songs  inter-  of  wheat,  84,866  of  oats,  and  4,660  tons  of  hay. 

spersed  in  the  plays.  There  were  2  churches,  and  1,600  pupils  attend- 

DEJEAN,  Jean  FnANgoiB   Anifi,  count,  a  ing  public  schools.    The  county  was  formed  in 

general  and  peer  of  France,  born  Oct.  6, 1749,  1886.    Capital,  Auburn.    V.  A  N.  co.  of  111. ; 

died  Ma^  12,  1824,  gained  a  high  reputation  by  area,  648  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855, 18,686.    It  has  a  . 

his  administrative  and  military  abilities. — ^EUs  rolling  surface,  and  a  fertile  soil.    Host  of  the 
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land  is  occapied  by  prairiefl,  bnt  there  are  tracts  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  his  slayea,  and 

of  yaloable  timber.    In  1850  the  prodactions  wrote  a  paper  on  the  geology  of  the  island, 

were  221,796  bnshels  of  wheat,  215,738  of  com,  Betaming  to  England,  he  continued  his  geolo- 

188,908  of  oats,  21,198  tons  of  hay,  and  188,989  gical  researches  with  great  assiduity.    In  1831 

lbs.  of  bntter.    There  were  2  churches,  and  he  published  his  '*  G^logical  MaDual,^^  in  1834 

1,865  pupils  attending  public  schools.    Capital,  ^*  Researches  in  Theoretical  6eol(^,"  in  1835 

Bycamore.    VI.  A  N.  W.  co.  of  Mo.,  drained  by  a  volume,  "How  to  observe  Geology,^  and  In 

several  small  streams  which  flow  into  Grand  and  1851,    *^  Geological  Observer.**    A  suggestion 

Platte  rivers ;  area,  441  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1656,  which  he  oflEered  in  connection  with  Uie  gov- 

2,689,  comprising  77  slaves.     The  surface  is  emment  topographical  survey  then  being  made, 

occupied  partly  by  prairies  and  partly  by  wood-  led  to  his  being  appointed  director-general  of 

lands.    The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  in  1850  pro-  the  geological  survey  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 

dnced  108,865  bushels  of  corn,  11,781  of  wheat,  and  when,  mainly  by  his  exertions,  a  geological 

18,547  of  oats,  108  tons  of  hay,  and  80,875  lbs.  museum  with  free  lectures  was  added  thereto, 

of  butter.    De  KtHh  was  formed  out  of  a  por-  he  was  further  nominated  director  of  the  mu- 

tion  of  Clinton  co.    Capital,  Maysville.  seum  of  practical  geology  (now  merged  in  the 

DE  KALB,  John,  baron,  a  migor-general  in  school  of  mines  and  of  science),  which  appoint- 

the  American  army  during  the  war  of  the  revo-  ments  he  held  till  his  death,  when  he  was  suo- 

lution,  born  about  1782.  in  Alsace,  a  German  ceeded  in  the  latter  office  by  the  present  incum- 

province  in  possession  or  France,  and  educated  bent,  Sir  Boderic  Murohison.    Bieside  these,  he 

in  the  art  of  war  in  the  French  army.    In  1762  was  member  of  many  scientific  commissions  ap> 

he  visited  the  Anglo-American  colonies  as  a  pointed  by  the  government,  as  on  the  health  of 

secret  agent  of  the  French  government  He  was  towns,  explosions  in  collieries,  selection  of  coal 

a  brigadier  in  the  French  service,  when,  Nov.  for  the  steam  navy,  building-stone  for  the  houses 

7, 1776,  he  made  with  Franklin  and  Silas  Deane  of  parliament,  mining  department  of  the  world's 

an  engagement  to  serve  in  the  forces  of  the  re-  fair,  &o.    Toward  the  close  of  his  life  he  was 

volted  colonies;  and  in  1777  he  accompanied  knighted,  made  a  chevalier  of  the  Belgian  order 

Lafayette  to  America.  Congress  appointed  him  of  Leopold,  and  of  the  Danish  order  of  Danne- 

a  major-general,  Sept  15,1777,  after  which  boi^,  and  a  corresponding  member  of  the  French 

he  joined  the   main   army  under  Washing-  academy  of  sciences.   For  several  years  his  limbs 

ton,  and  was  active  in  the  events  near  PhUa-  were  paralyzed,  but  his  intellect  remaned  un- 

delphia^  which  preceded  the  encampment  at  impaired,  and  he  retained  the  tact,  capacity  for 

Yalley  Forge.    He  served  in  New  Jersey  and  work,  and  cheerful  temperament  of  his  earlier 

Maryland,  till,  in  April,  1760,  he  was  sent  to  re-  days.    He  was  buried  in  Eensad  Green  ceme- 

enforce  Gen.  Lincoln,  then  besieged  in  Charles-  tery,  London. 

ton,  but  arrived  too  late.    He  was  second  in       DELACROIX,  Febdinaih)  Yiotob  Eue&KS,  a 

command  under  Gen.  Gates;  and  in  the  disas-  French  painter,  bom  near  Paris,  April  26, 1799. 

trous  battle  of  Camden,  Aug.  16. 1780,  was  at  He  first  became  known  by  some  able  criticisms 

the  head  of  the  Maryland  and  Delaware  troops,  on  art ;  stu(Ued  painting  under  Pierre  Gu^rin ; 

who  maintained  their  ground  till  OomwaUis  but  from  the  very  commencement  of  his  career 

concentrated  his  whole  force  upon  them.    He  he  abandoned  the  classic  school,  and  may  be 

fell,  pierced  with  11  wounds,  in  the  charge  upon  considered  the  founder  of  the  romantic.    His 

his  regiments  before  they  gave  way.     He  died  first  picture,  ^*  Dante  and  Virgil,'^  was  exhibit- 

at  Camden  8  days  afterward,  and  a  monument  ed  in  1822.    His  second  work,  the  ^^  Massacre 

was  erected  there  to  his  memory  in  1825,  La-  of  Scio,"  is  considered  one  of  the  roost  striking 

fayette  placing  the  corner  stone.  pictures  of  the  French  school  of  the  19th  cen- 

DE  LA  BECKE,  Sib  Henby  Thomas,  an  tury.    He  has  since  executed  an  immense  num* 

English  geologist,  born  near  London  in  1796,  her  of  works  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects.    In 

died  April  18, 1855.    He  was  the  only  son  of  1882  he  was  sent  by  the  government  on  a  mis- 

CoL  Thomas  de  la  Beche  of  Jamaica,  and  was  sion  to  Morocco,  and  while  there  he  sketched  a 

educated  for  the  army,  which  he  entered  in  great  variety  of  views  and  costumes,  which  were 

1814.    Soon  afterward  he  retired,  and  in  1818  afterward  reproduced  in  some  very  interesting 

married  and  settled  in  Dorsetshire.    In  1817  he  and  original  pictures.    The  decoration  of  one 

became  a  fellow  of  the  geolog^cfd  society,of  which  of  the  halls  of  the  palais  Bourbon,  consisting  of 

he  was  subsequent!  v  elected  secretary,  and  in  4  allegorical  paintings,  was  his  work.    His  pro- 

1847  president  Durmg  these  and  some  succeed-  ductions  are  distinguished  by  their  life  and  en- 

ing  years  he  pursued  investigations  into  the  ergy,  but  his  coloring  Is  more  powerful  than 

feology  of  the  counties  of  Devon,  Dorset,  and  harmonious.    His  most  esteemed  works  figured 

^embroke ;  wrote  "  Observations  on  the  Tem-  at  the  great  exhibition  of  1855,  as  well  as  a 

perature  and  Depth  of  tb^  Lake  of  Geneva;^'  new  picture  representing  a  ''lion  Hunt.^' 
and  subsequently,  in  conjunction  with  the  Rev.        DELAGOA  BAT,  the   largest  bay  on  the 

Mr.  Conybeare,  published  an  account  of  the  S.  £.  coast  of  Africa,  in  lat.  26°  S.,  and  long, 

plesiosaums,  under  the  title  of ''  Discovery  of  a  88"*  E.    It  is  formed  by  the  Indian  ocean,  and 

new  Fossil  Animal  forming  a  Link  between  the  stretches  N.  and  S.  about  50  m.,  with  a  breadth 

Ichthyosaurus  and  Crocodile.''  In  1824  ho  visit-  of  from  16  to  20  m.  It  is  accessible  and  afibrds 

ed  his  patrimonial  estate  in  Jamaica,  attempted  a  good  anchorage  to  vessels  of  the  largest  class, 
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and  wQl  doubtless  continne  an  important  place,  This  office  tros  sappressed  at  the  restoration, 

as  there  is  no  oUier  port  within  a  great  distance  and  from  that  time  he  parsued  his  researches 

admitting  vessels  drawing  over  8  feet  of  water,  in  retirement.    After  having  spent  80  years  of 

The  land  near  the  shore  is  low  and  marshy,  his  career  in   the  most  severe   astronomical 

tat  rises  after  a  short  distance  inland.  and  mathematical  calculations,  he  undertook  to 

DELALANDE,  Piebre  Antoinb,  a  French  write  the  history  of  astronomy  from  the  remo- 

nataralist  and  traveller,  born  at  Versailles,  March  test  period,  5  volumes  of  which  were  published 

27,  1787,  died  July  27,  1823.    He  was  early  before  his  death  (Paris,  1817-'21),  and  a  posthu- 

employed  with  his  father  in  the  museum  of  nat-  mons  volume  on  the  history  of  astronomy  in 

iiral  history  in  Paris,  devoted  himself  for  a  time  the  18th  century  was  issued  in  1827.  This  work 

to  painting,  and  became  as^stant  of  Geofl^oy  abounds  in  original  materials  culled  from  the  sci- 

St.  HUaire,  whom  he  accompanied  on  his  scien  entific  treatises  of  different  ages  and  many  lan- 

tifio  expedition  to  Portugal  in  1808.    In  1818  guages.  Among  his  other  writings,  all  of  which 

he  was  sent  to  the  south  of  France  as  agent  of  are  marked  by  an  elegant  fdmplicity  of  style,  are 

the  museum.    In  1816  he  went  to  Brazil  to  col-  a  report  on  the  progress  of  the  mathematical 

lect  objects  of  natural  history.    His  most  impor-  sciences  since  1789  (Paris,  1810);  AstroiuMnis 

tant  scientific  voyage  was  to  Cape  Colony,  the  theorique  et  pratique  (8  vols.,  Paris,  1814) ;  and 

country  of  the  Hottentots,  and  Caf&aria,  in  the  numerous  papers  in  the  transactions  of  different 

south  of  Africa,  in  1818  and  1819,  in  which  he  European  academies  of  science, 

made  a  zoological  collection  of  18.600  specimens,  DE  LANCET,  Wiluajc  Heathootb,  D.D., 

belonging  to  more  than  1,600  different  species ;  D.C.L.,  an  American  Episcopal  divine,  bishop 

an  herbarium  of  more  than  6,000  specimens,  of  the  diocese  of  western  New  York,  bom  in 

comprising  920  species;  and  collected  800  valu-  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  8, 1797.    He  was 

able  mineralo^cal  specimens,  and  10,000  sped-  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1817,  studied  the- 

mens  of  insects.    Among  the  animals  were  a  ology  under  the  direction  of  Bishop  Hobart,  and 

hippopotamus,  double-horned  rhinoceros,  giraffe,  received  deacon^s  orders  in  1819.    OrdaiMl  to 

whale,  and  aard  wolf.    He  also  brought  bacK  the  priesthood  in  Trinity  church.  New  i  ork^ 

many  human  crania.    His  deatli  occurred  before  in  1822,  he  soon  after  became  personal  assist- 

he  was  able  to  write  the  narrative  of  his  obser-  ant  of  the  venerable  Bishop  White  of  Phila- 

vationa.    He  read  a  summary  of  them  before  the  delphia,  in  the  8  churches  of  which  that  prel- 

academyofsciences,which  was  printed  in  vol.  viii.  ate  was  rector,  and  in  the  succeeding  year  he 

oti^eMemoireidumuahinhd^MstoireTiatuTelle,  was  unanimously  elected  one  of  the  regular 

DELAMBRE,    Jean    Baptists    Joseph,    a  assistant  ministers  of  those  churches.    He  was 

French  astronomer,  bom  in  Amiens,  Sept.  19,  annually  chosen  secretary  of  the  diocesan  con- 

1749,  died  in  Paris,  Aug.  19, 1822.    Till  the  age  vention  of  Pennsylvania  from  1828  till  1880, 

of  20  years  his  eyes  were  so  weak  that,  in  anti-  and  was  secretary  of  the  house  of  bishops  in 

cipation  of  blindness,  he  devoted  himself  with  the  general  convention  of  the  Episcopal  church 

the  greatest  zeal  to  his  studies.    Becoming  a  of  the  United  States  from  1828  till  1829.    Upon 

Eriv^  tutor  after  leaving  college,  he  occupied  the  reorganization  of  the  university  of  Penn- 
is  leisure  in  reading  Italian,  En^ish,  and  Greek  svlvania  in  1828,  he  was  chosen  provost  of 
literature,  studying  mathematics  at  first  only  that  institution,  and  thereupon  resigned  his 
sufficiently  to  teach  his  pupils.  From  1780  he  pastoral  charge.  He  remained  provost  6  years, 
devoted  himself  to  astronomy,  being  first  the  and  then  resumed  the  office  of  assistant  min- 
pupil  and  then  the  collaborator  of  Lalande,  who  ister  of  St  Peter^s  church,  one  of  the  8  of 
said  that  **'  Delambre  was  his  best  work.'*  In  which  Bishop  White  was  rector.  He  travelled 
1790  he  gidned  the  prize  of  the  academy  of  in  Europe  in  1885,  and  on  his  return,  after 
sciences  for  his  tables  of  Uranus,  though  that  the  deatii  of  Bishop  White,  succeeded  to  the 
planet  had  completed  but  a  small  arc  of  its  orbit  rectorship  of  St.  Peter's  church.  In  1888  the 
after  its  discovery  by  Herschel ;  and  in  1792  diocese  of  New  York,  comprising  the  whole 
another  prize  was  given  to  him  for  his  tables  state,  was  divided,  the  eastern  portion  retaining 
of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter.  For  these  labors  the  old  name  ;  and  at  the  primary  convention 
he  was  unanimously  elected  a  member  of  the  of  the  new  diocese,  held  at  Geneva,  Nov.  1, 
academy  in  1792.  He  was  associated  with  Me-  1888,  Dr.  DeLuicey.was  chosen  its  first  bishop, 
chain  in  measaring  an  arc  of  the  meridian  from  and  he  was  consecrated  May  9,  1889.  He  re- 
Dunkirk  to  Barcelona,  an  important  labor,  which,  moved  to  Geneva,  the  seat  of  the  diocesan  ool- 
being  interrupted  by  the  revolution,  was  not  lege,  now  called  the  Hobart  free  college,  which 
finished  till  1799,  and  a  complete  account  of  was  chiefly  indebt^  to  his  efficient  efforts  for  its 
which  was  given  by  Delambre  in  his  Bom  du  support.  He  also  instituted  a  system  of  diooesaa 
9y$Ume  mUrique  decimal  (8  vols.,  Paris,  1806-  missions,  by  which  a  corps  of  laborers  unusually 
UO).  He  entered  the  bureau  of  longitudes  in  large  in  proportion  to  the  population  and  wealth 
1795,  the  institute  of  France  at  its  formation  in  of  the  diocese  have  been  sustained  to  the  pres- 
the  same  year,  became  inspector-general  of  stud-  ent  time,  without  incurring  debt.  In  1840,  by 
ies  in  1802,  perpetual  secretary  of  the  institute  his  recommendation,  a  fhnd  for  the  relief  of  in- 
for  mathematical  sciences  in  1808,  successor  of  firm  and  aged  clergy  of  the  diocese  was  estab- 
Lalande  in  the  ooUege  of  France  in  1807,  and  lished,  which,  beside  accomplishing  its  object, 
treasurer  of  the  imperial  nniversity  in  1808.  haa  accumulated  a  capital  of  a^ut  $5,000. 
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• 
Wa  MiTDon  on  the  office  of  biahep,  raeaehed  He  completed  his  temw  as  a  barrister,  bat  has 
Dec.  29, 1842,  at  the  consecratioa  of  Dr.  East-  never  engaged  in  the  actual  practice  of  his  nro- 
bom  as  bishop  of  Hassachnsetts,  was  widely  fession.  He  was  at  first  employed  as  a  leading 
circulated  and  highly  esteemed.  In  1846,  at  writer  upon  the  ^^  Times,"  but  on  the  reconstmc- 
a  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  general  theo-  tion  of  the  staff  of  that  journal,  after  his  father's 
logical  seminary  of  New  York  citr,  he  made  a  retirement,  he  assumed  the  political  control  of 
proposition  for  the  dissolution  of  that  school  it,  the  financial  and  general  business  manage- 
as  a  general  institution  of  the  churchy  with  ment  passing  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Mowbray 
the  Tiew  of  oounteraoting  the  distrust  and  hoe-  Morris.  Mr.  Delane  is  the  first  English  joumal- 
tility  of  which  it  was  the  object,  and  also  of  istwho  has  achieved  a  prominent  contemporary 
preparing  the  way  for  the  realization  of  his  own  recognition,  by  the  public  at  large,  of  his  connec- 
scheme  of  diocesan  schools.  Though  this  mess-  tion  with  tne  ^  Times."  The  exposures  made 
nre  was  not  adopted,  in  1855  he  brought  for-  by  the  "Times"  and  its  correspondents,  during 
ward  his  plan  for  a  ^ocesan  '^truning  sdiool,"  the  Crimean  war  in  1854,  of  military  misman- 
to  be  sunported  by  a  charity  foundation,  and  to  agement  on  the  part  of  the  English  government, 
afford  tne  reanisite  education  to  all  persons  brought  Mr.  Delane  conspicuously  fixward  as 
qualified  and  aisposed  to  enter  upon  the  work  an  individual,  and  invested  him  suddenly  with 
of  the  ministry.  In  1852  he  visited  England  as  something  of  the  formidable  power  that  had 
a  delegate  from  the  Episcopal  bishops  of  the  previously  been  conceded  to  that  mysterious  be- 
United  States.  In  1868  Bishop  De  Lancey  had  ing,  "  the  editor  of  the  Times."  In  1856,  at  the 
orduned  118  deacons  and  125  priests,  had  con-  time  of  the  presidential  election,  Mr.  Delane 
secrated  80  church  edifices,  and  admitted  to  the  yisited  the  United  States,  making  a  tour  of  4 
oommunion  of  the  church  by  the  rite  of  confir-  months,  in  the  course  of  which  he  made  himself 
mation  14,697  persons.  aoauainted  with  the  leadin^^  men  of  all  parties, 
DELANE.  L  "Wuajam  Augubtus  Fbsoibio^  and  &miliarized  himself  with  the  best  aspects 
an  jj^glish  loumalist,  bom  in  1798,  died  in  of  American  life.  The  results  of  this  brief  but 
Norwich,  July  29,  1857.  He  was  memorable  varied  experience  have  since  been  discernible 
for  his  lontf  and  auccessful  connection  with  the  in  the  much  greater  intelligence,  justice,  and 
"London  Times,"  which  earned  its  sobriquet  good  will  with  whichAmarican  affairs  have  been 
of  the  ^  Thunderer"  during  his  administration  treated  by  thejoumal  over  which  he  presides, 
of  its  affairs,  from  the  strong  and  telling  char-  DELABOCHE,  Hippoltti,  better  known  as 
acter  of  the  articles  contributed  by  his  friend  Paul,  which  name  he  assumed  at  the  age  of 
and  associate,  Capt.  Edward  Sterling.  Mr.  De-  15  or  thereabout,  an  eminent  French  historical 
lane  was  a  man  of  great  executive  capacity,  painter,  bom  in  Paris,  July  17, 1797,  died  there, 
extreme  good  sense,  aad  practical  sagacity.  He  Nov.  4^  1856.  Early  evincing  a  taste  for  paint- 
vnrote  indeed  but  littie,  and  earned  the  reputa-  ing,  he  studied  lan^tecape  in  order  not  to  inter- 
tion  for  ability  which  he  enjoyed  among  his  rere  with  the  prospects  of  an  elder  brother 
associates,  rather  by  tiie  steady  and  uniform  ex-  who  had  devoted  himself  to  the  department  of 
hibition  of  an  imperturbable  discretion  in  judg-  history.  After  several  fruitiess  attempts  to  se- 
ing  what  should  be  said,  and  who  should  say  it,  cure  the  academy  prize  for  landscape  painting; 
than  bv  his  own  lucubrations.  He  was  also  for  he  renounced  that  branch  of  the  art,  and  in 
some  time  ohacged  with  grave  financial  respon-  1816,  in  obedience  to  his  inclinations,  entered 
sibilities  in  connection  with  the  ^'  Times,"  and  the  studio  of  Baron  Gros,  where  his  talents  were 
came  in  tiiis  way  to  be  so  vexatiously  implicated  rapidly  developed.  Gros  had  succeeded  to  a 
in  certain  transactions  of  Mr.  T.  M.  Alsager  that  great  extent  in  freeiuff  himself  from  the  influ- 
he  conceived  it  to  be  due  to  himself  to  break  off  ence  of  David's  dry,  classic  stvle,  and  his  pupil 
his  connection  with  the  Messrs.  Walter,  the  pro-  avoided  it  still  more,  without  nowever  adopting 
prietors  of  the  ^*  Times."  This  he  did,  however,  all  the  ideas  of  the  romantic  school.  He  chose 
without  impairing  the  friendly  relations  that  sub-  rather  to  take  a  middle  course  between  the  two, 
sbted  between  them  in  private  life,  and  without  and  to  create  a  sort  of  eclectic  style,  which 
any  imputation  upon  his  own  character.  He  was  should  represent  all  the  improvements  in  art 
afterward  for  a  short  time  intrusted  with  the  and  its  general  progress  during  the  19  th  cen- 
charge  of  the  "Daily  News,"  but  eventually  tury.  Hence  he  and  his  school  have  been  called 
accepted  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  Kent  the  "Eclectics,"  in  contradistinction  to  the  ro- 
county  courts,  and  retired  from  journalism  alto-  mantic  school  of  Delacroix  and  the  classic  school 
gather.  He  died  at  HiUesden,  tiie  residence  of  of  David.  In  1819  his  first  picture,  "  Naplitali 
his  eldest  son,  in  Norfolk;  and  it  curiously  in  the  Desert,"  was  exhibited,  and  from  that 
illustrates  the  studiously  impersonal  character  time  until  the  great  industrial  exhibition  in  Paris 
sought  to  be  stamped  upon  the  "  Times,"  that  in  1855,  when  a  collection  was  made  of  his 
no  notice  whatever  was  taken  by  that  journal  chief  productions,  almost  every  year  witnessed 
of  the  decease  of  a  man  to  whom  it  was  so  much  the  execution  by  his  ^ncil  of  one  or  more  strik- 
indebted  for  the  successful  establishment  of  its  ing  works.  His  subjects  were  generally  taken 
system  of  management.  II.  John  Thaddeub,  from  English  or  French  modern  history,  and  ho 
the  2d  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  1819,  took  was  fond  of  drawing  upon  the  misfortunes  of 
his  degree  as  bachelor  at  Magdalen  hall,  Ox-  fallen  greatness  as  a  source  of  inspiration.  His 
ford,  in  1840,  and  as  master  of  arts  in  1846.  ^'ChUdrenofEdwardlV.  in  the  Tower,"  ""  Joan 
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of  Aro  in  Ptibod,''  the  '^  Execution  of  Lady  Jane  the  Baptist''  is  among  the  best  Some  of  hia 
Grey,"  ^  Oharles  I.  in  the  Guardroom  insulted  purely  domestic  subjects,  such  as  a  ^'  Mother 
by  Uie  Parliamentary  Soldiers,"  ^  Strafford  on  fondling  her  Children,"  are  full  of  grace  and 
his  way  to  the  Scaffold,"  the  ^^  Young  Pretender  sweetness.  He  painted  likenesses  of  Guizot, 
sacoored  by  Flora  Maodonald,"  and  *^  Marie  Thiers,  Lamartine,  his  father-in-law  Horace 
Antoinette  before  the  Rerolutionary  Tribunal,"  Yemet,  and  other  distinguished  Frenchmen, 
are  good  specimens  of  the  subdued  yet  impre»-  which  show  considerable  talent  for  portraiture, 
sive  manner  in  which  he  was  accustom^  to  Delaroche  has  not  escaped  censure  for  an  ai- 
handle  thia  class  of  subjects.  StiU  more  pow*  legedwantofforceand  imagination  in  his  works, 
erfnl  was  his  '^  OromweU  contemplating  the  as  well  as  for  the  simplicity  and  meagreness  of 
Corpse  of  Charles  I.,"  generaUy  considered  the  his  details.  The  accessories  are  sometimes  also 
beet  of  his  series  illustrating  the  civil  wars  in  so  highly  finished  as  to  detract  from  the  general 
England,  and  indeed  of  all  his  pictures  on  Eng-  effect  of  his  pictures.  But  for  elevated  man- 
lish  flubjecta.  This  purely  imaginative  scene  is  ner,  correctness  of  design,  and  beanty  of  draw- 
treated  with  a  simplicitv  and  dignity  in  keeping  ing  and  color,  he  was  unsurpassed  by  any  of  hia 
with  the  theme,  and  aptly  illustrates  Delaroche's  contemporaries.  His  powers  seemed  to  ripen 
capacity  to  delineate  a  striking  historical  epi-  and  mellow  with  age,  and  his  latest  works,  uke 
8ode  without  resorting  to  exaggeration  of  form  the  firsts  continued  to  reflect  his  somewhat  mel- 
or  expression.  His  "  Death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,"  ancholy  and  saturnine  temperament.  His  schol- 
an  earlier  work,  is  less  severe  in  style,  and  less  arly  attainments  and  mastery  of  a  wide  field  of 
historically  accurate.  Among  his  pictures  from  art  gave  great  weight  to  his  opinions,  and  he 
French  htetory  may  be  mentioned  a  "  Scene  in  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of  oracle  among  his  aa- 
the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew ;"  ^'  Cardinal  Bociate&  In  personal  appearance  he  bore  a  con- 
Richelieu  in  a  Barge  on  the  Bhone  conducting  siderable  resemblance  to  the  emperor  Napoleon 
De  Thou  and  Cinq-Mars  to  Execution;"  the  I.  The  greater  part  of  his  worbi  are  familiarly 
''  Death  of  Cardinal  Mazarin ;"  the  '*  Assasslna-  known  through  the  medium  of  excellent  engrav- 
tion  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,"  a  work  of  great  ings,  and  in  1858  a  magnificent  collection  of  pho- 
power,  for  which  the  duke  of  Orleans  is  said  to  tographs  of  his  finished  pictures  and  of  many  of 
fkave  paid  52,000  francs;  a  series  of  4,  repre-  his  sketches  and  cartoons  was  published  in  Paria. 
aenting  the  ^  Baptism  of  Clovia,"  the  **  Oath  of  DELAYIGNE,  Gbbmain,  a  French  dramatic 
Pepin  the  Short,"  the  '*  Passage  of  the  Alps  by  author,  born  at  Givemy,  Feb.  1, 1790.  He  was 
Charlemagne,"  and  the  '*  Coronation  of  Charle-  educated  at  the  Napoleon  lyceum,  and  received 
magna  at  Bome."  painted  for  the  gallery  of  under  Louis  Philippe  an  office  from  the  crown. 
Yenailles;  the  "Destruction  of  the  Bastile,"  In  his  literary  labors,  as  in  his  college  studies, 
and  the  ^  Girondists  in  Prison,"  one  of  his  last  he  has  been  associated  with  Engine  Scribe,  in 
works.  In  addition  to  these,  his  ^  Napoleon  at  ooUaboration  with  whom  he  has  written  a  liurge 
Fontaineblean,"  and  *''  Napoleon  at  St.  Bernard,"  number  of  highly  esteemed  vaudevilles,  operas, 
of  both  of  which  he  made  several  copies,  have  comic  operas,  and  some  short  romances,  as  Lei 
obtained  great  popularity.  The  work,  how-  mysUrei  d*  Udolphe  (1852),  La  wmna  ianglants 
ever,  which  occupied  the  greatest  share  of  his  (1854).  With  his  brother  Casimir  he  wrote  the 
attention,  and  upon  which  he  intended  that  his  opera  of  Charles  VL  (1848). 
reputation  should  rest,  is  his  fresco  painting  of  DELAYIGNE,  Jean  FnANgois  Casdor, 
the  hemieycle  of  the  PalaU  dei  beaux  arts,  a  vounger  brother  of  the  preceding,  a  French 
composition  of  great  size  and  merit,  represent-  lyric  and  dramatic  poet,  bom  at  Havre,  April 
ing  the  illustrious  masters  of  art  of  all  ages.  4, 1798,  died  at  Lyons,  Dea  11, 1848.  He  was 
Apellea,  Phidias,  and  Ictinus  preside  over  this  the  son  of  a  merchant,  and  at  first  a  laborious 
assemblage;  at  their  feet  stand 4 female firares,'  rather  than  brilliant  student  at  the  Napoleon 
typifying  Greek,  Boman,  Middle  Age,  and  Be-  lyceum  in  Paris.  Only  in  the  latter  years  of 
naissance  art,  while  below,  on  each  side  in  ani-  his  course  he  manifested  his  poetical  tastes  and 
mated  groups,  are  seen  the  great  painters,  sculp*  talent,  while  his  brother  Germain  and  his  life- 
tors,  and  architects  of  tiie  world.  This  picture  long  friend  Eugtoe  Scribe,  then  his  fellow  stu- 
indudes  upward  of  80  figures  of  the  size  of  life,  dents,  were  his  most  intimate  associates.  His 
and  is  admirable  for  its  Novated  tone,  simplici^  own  early  ambition  was  to  compose  an  epic 
of  arrangement,  and  fulness  and  force  of  ezpres-  poem,  while  that  of  Germain  was  for  success  in 
sion.  It  cost  Delaroche  4  years  of  incessant  dramatic  composition,  and  that  of  Scribe  to  be- 
labor, and  has  been  beautifully  engraved  by  come  a  leader  at  the  bar.  In  1811  he  composed 
Henriquel  Dupont  In  the  winter  of  1855  the  a  dithyramb  on  the  birth  of  the  king  of  Borne, 
picture  was  much  ixgnred  by  fire,  and  the  anx*  which  was  printed,  attracted  general  attention, 
lety  and  labor  attendant  upon  the  work  of  res-  and  obtainedfor  him  the  encouragement  of  An- 
toration,  which  Delaroche  lived  to  complete  drienx,  whose  uniform  custom  was  to  dissuade 
with  his  own  hand,  are  supposed  to  have  hast-  youns  men  from  a  literary  career,  and  the  more 
ened  his  death.  At  various  times  of  his  life,  useful  protection  of  Francis  of  Nantes,  a  high 
but  particularly  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  he  paint-  officer  of  state,  who  delighted  in  playing  the  part 
ed  sacred  compositions,  which  are  inferior  gen-  of  ICfficenas.  From  the  latter  he  received  a 
erally  in  elevation  and  character  to  his  histori-  slight  office,  the  condition  being  that  he  should 
cal  subjects.   ^*  Herodias  with  the  Head  of  John  appear  at  his  desk  only  once  a  month,  on  the 
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day  of  paTinent.  Seyeral  of  his  fiiort  pieces  clasacaldeganoe  and  parity  with  romantic  bold- 
had  heen  honorabljmeDtioDed  by  the  academy,  ness — a  project  which  was  the  ambitioii,  not  to 
when  he  adopted  a  natiomil  subject,  and  pab-  say  the  iuasion,  of  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He 
lished  in  1818  his  3  admirable  elegies,  the  J/m-  joined  himself  with  the  romanticistB^  with  the 
$eniennei^  so  called  in  allasion  to  the  songs  by  pnrpose  of  proving  to  them  that  pity,  terror, 
which  the  conquered  Messenians  lamented  their  and  overpowering  interest  were  not  incompati- 
ooantry^s  disasters.  Two  of  these  had  before  ble  with  sobriety  of  action  and  correctness  of 
been  widely  drcohUed  in  manoscript  France,  langnage.  His  Marmo  Faliero  (1829),  in  which 
completely  exhausted,  twice  conqnered,  and  suf-  he  first  departed  from  the  ancient  rules,  min* 
fering  the  indignities  of  invasion,  first  learned  gling  tragedy  with  comedy,  and  dignity  of  ex- 
from  him  the  accents,  of  grief  fur  the  issue  at  pression  with  light  viyacity,  obtained  great  sac- 
Waterioo,  of  indignation  for  the  devastation  of  cess.  He  had  in  Italy  begun  the  tragedy  of 
the  museum,  itself  the  fruit  of  conquest^  and  was  Z(nitM  JC/l,  but  had  abandoned  it  on  the  death 
nrged  by  him  anew  to  union  and  patriotism  when  of  Talma,  despairing  to  find  any  other  qualified 
the  foreign  occupation  had  ended.  Within  a  to  perform  the  principal  part,  till  he  witnessed 
year,  22,000  copies  of  the  Metienientui  were  the  powers  of  Dgier,  in  the  part  of  Faliero.^  He 
sold ;  they  accorded  so  nearly  with  the  national  now  set  himself  to  finish  it,  and  was  only  briefly 
spirit  without  exciting  partisan  passion,  that  interrupted  by  the  revolution  of  1830,  impro- 
Louis  XYin.  oidered  a  sinecure  librarianship  to  vising  the  Farinenne^  the  most  popular  song 
be  bestowed  upon  the  author ;  and  DelaviCTe  at  the  time  of  insurrection,  and  writing  also  a 
was  from  this  time  the  fiivorite  poet  of  the  bb-  new  Metiinienne  entiUed  Une  9emaine  d  Paris, 
end  opposition.  He  wrote  2  elegies  on  the  life  Declining  any  personal  favor  from  the  triumph 
and  death  of  Joan  of  Arc,  and  then  produced  of  the  liberal  cause,  he  resumed  his  labors,  and 
his  firrt  tragedy,  the  V^preg  Siciliennety  which  completed  lauit  XI^  which  was  produced  in 
was  performed  at  the  Odeon  in  1819,  and  was  1832 ;  it  is  the  greatest  work  of  Delavigne  in  his 
received  with  enthusiaam.  It  was  soon  fol-  second  style,  and  has  remained  one  of  the  most 
lowed  by  the  Comediens^  written  to  ridicule  the  remarkable  dramas  on  the  stage.  It  was  fd- 
company  of  the  thtdtre  Franfaii  by  which  his  lowed  by  Les  en/ants  d'EsUmard  (1838),  Ihn 
first  drama  had  been  rejected,  and  in  1821  by  Juan  d'Autriehe^  in  prose,  and  one  of  his  best 
the  Pariik,  in  which  he  pleads  the  principle  of  pieces  (1835),  Utu  familU  au  tempt  ds  Luther 
the  natural  equality  of  men.  His  liberal  ideas,  (1836),  La  popularity  (1838),  La  JUle  du  Cid, 
repeated  in  several  new  lyrics,  to  which  also  he  in  which  he  returned  to  his  early  manner 
gave  the  name  of  Meueniennes.  and  his  associ-  (1839),  and  Le  eojueilJer  rapporteur  (1841).  It 
ation  with  some  of  the  leaders  of  tlie  opposition,  was  his  custom  to  compose  his  dramas  entire 
caused  him  to  lose  his  humble  place  under  the  before  writing  a  word  of  them,  and  be  had  al- 
government,  when  the  duke  of  Orleans  made  ready  completed  in  his  mind  another  tragedy, 
him  librarian  of  the  palai»  royal  The  schism  Melunne,  which  was  his  favorite  piece,  the  hero 
between  the  favorite  author  and  the  first  dra-  of  which  was  a  sort  of  oriental  Faust,  when  his 
matic  company  of  the  time  having  been  ended,  health  rapidly  failing  prevented  him  from  writ- 
he produced  in  1823  his  ^le  des  nieiUards,  in  ing  more  than  the  first  act  and  a  part  of  the  sec- 
which  Tahna  and  Mile.  Mars  played  the  prin-  ond.  At  the  approach  of  winter  he  started  for 
cipal  parts,  which  is  esteemed  his  masterpiece  Italy,  but,  unable  to  support  the  fatigue  cf  the 
in  his  first  dramatic  manner,  and  which  gained  journey,  died  at  Lyons,  while  his  wife  was  read- 
him  in  1825  admission  into  the  French  academy,  ing  to  him  Sir  Walter  Scott's  '^  Gay  Manner- 
He  had  long  aspired  to  this  honor,  but  when  he  ing.*'  His  funeral  at  Paris  was  att^ded  not 
had  presented  himself  at  the  first  election  a  only  by  the  most  eminent  men  in  literature, 
bishop  had  been  preferred  to  him,  at  the  second  art»  and  politics,  but  by  the  populace  in  throngs, 
an  archbishop,  and  he  had  declined  persisting  The  personal  character  of  Dcdavigne  was  most 
when  there  was  a  third  vacancy,  saying  that  estimable.  His  works  are  distinguished  as  much 
doubtiess  the  pope  would  be  his  rival.  Refus-  for  their  purity  of  sentiment  as  thur  perfection 
ing  a  pension  now  offered  him  by  the  govern-  of  art ;  and  notwithstanding  the  concessions 
ment,  which  he  believed  hostile  to  public  lib-  which  he  made  to  the  reigning  school,  he  may 
erty,  he  resided  during  a  year  in  Italy,  and  re-  justly  be  called  a  great  dassical  dramatist, 
turned  to  find  that  a  great  change  had  taken  Among  his  occasional  pieces  are  lyrics  in  be* 
place  in  the  public  taste.  The  classical  drama  half  of  Greece  and  Poland.  The  standard  edi- 
seemed  to  have  died  with  Talma,  and  the  ro-  tion  of  his  works  is  that  of  1846,  in  6  vols., 
mantic  school  had  brought  into  vc^ue,  and  was  which  has  been  several  times  reproduced,  and 
winning  the  popular  favor  for,  another  class  contiuns  a  memoir  by  his  brother  Germain, 
of  ideas  and  dramatic  combinations,  and  even  DELAWARE,  one  of  the  original  states  of 
a  new  style  and  new  forms  of  versification.  His  the  American  union,  situated  between  lat.  38° 
comedy,  the  Frineem  AurelU  (1828),  was  the  28'  and  89°  60'  K  and  long.  75*^  and  75**  46'  W., 
least  fiivorably  received  of  all  his  works.  While  having  a  length  N.  and  S.  of  96  m.,  and  a  breadth 
a  war  of  epigrams  raged  between  the  defenders  varying  from  9  to  12  m.  in  the  N.  to  36  or  37  m. 
of  the  three  unities  and  the  champions  of  an  on  the  S.  line;  area  2,120  sq.  m.,  or  1,356,800 
audacious  eccentricity,  Delavigne  conceived  the  acres ;  bounded  N.  by  Pennsylvania,  W.  and  8. 
idea  of  conciliating  the  two  schools^  of  uniting  by  Maryland,  and  E.  by  Delaware  river  and  bay 
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(separating  Delaware  and  New  Jersey)  and  the 
Atfantio  ocean.  The  state  is  divided  into  8  coun- 
ties, Tiz. :  New  Castle  in  Uie  N.,  Kent  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  Sussex  in  the  S^  and  these  are  suh- 
divided  into  hundreds.  Wilmington,  the  most 
popnloos  and  important  city,  is  sitoated  between 
Brandywine  and  Christiana  creeks,  about  1  m. 
above  their  confluence.  The  principal  part  of 
the  city  is  boilt  on  the  S.  W.  side  of  a  hill, 
109  feet  aboTe  tide.  On  the  N.  E.  side  of  the 
same  hill  on  the  Brandy  wine  are  a  number  of 
flouring  mills  which  have  long  been  celebrated. 
Wilmington  is  also  largely  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  steam  engines  (land  and  ma- 
rine), railroad  cars,  machinery  generally,  Ac, 
and  also  powder.  The  Christiana  creek  admits 
vessels  drawing  14  feet  of  water  to  the  town, 
and  those  drawing  7  or  8  feet  can  ascend  8  m. 
further.  The  Brandywine  has  7  feet  of  water 
to  the  mills.  Pop.  m  1850, 18,979,  and  in  1853, 
16,163.  Dover,  the  state  capital  is  situated  on 
Jones's  creek,  5  m.  from  the  Delaware.  New 
Castle,  on  the  Delaware,  6  m.  8.  of  Wilmington, 
is  a  manufacturing  town,  and  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable trade.  The  other  principal  places  are 
Georgetown  and  Lewes  in  Sussex  co. ;  Mil- 
ford  and  Smyrna  in  Kent  co. ;  and  Port  Penn 
and  Delaware  City,  New  Castle  co.  Newark  is 
the  seat  of  Delaware  college.  The  population 
of  Delaware  in  1790,  and  at  subsequent  decen- 
nial periods  down  to  the  year  1850,  has  been  as 
follows: 


CeHoa. 


1T90. 
1800. 
1810. 
1820. 
1880. 
1840. 
1850. 


WUto. 


4e,810 
40,859 
60,801 
65,239 
57,001 
58,501 
71,160 


eolofwd. 


8,899 
8,868 
18,186 
12,956 
15,856 
10,919 
18,078 


filAT*. 


8,887 
6,158 
4^177 
4.,509 
8,202 
9,605 
2,990 


Total* 


59,094 
64,278 
78,674 
72,749 
76,748 
78,085 
91,589 


Of  the  white  population  in  1850,  there  were 
29,259  males  and  29,302  females ;  of  the  free 
colored  ^blacks  16,425,  and  mulattoes  1,648), 
9,035  males  and  9,038  females ;  and  of  the  slave 
(blacks  2,207,  and  mulattoes  83),  1,174  males 
and  1,116  females.  Denaty,  48.18  to  a  square 
mile;  proportion  to  the  population  of  the 
whole  Union,  0.39  per  cent  Families  (white 
and  free  colored),  15,439;  dwellings,  15,290. 
Deaf  and  darab,  54 :  white  48,  free  colored  4, 
slave  2;  blind,  39:  white  25,  free  colored  1^ 
slave  0;  insane,  68:  white  48,  free  colored  20, 
slave  0 ;  idiotia  92 :  white  74,  free  colored  14, 
slave  4i  Birtns  (white  and  free  colored), 
2,495;  marriages,  564;  deaths,  1,188.  Total 
deaths  (indading  slaves),  1,209.  Ages  (all  clash- 
es) :  under  1  year,  2,554 ;  1  and  under  5,  10,- 
899 ;  5  and  under  10, 18,071 ;  10  and  under  15, 
11,700;  15  and  under  20,  10,142;  20  and  un- 
der 30,  15,994;  30  and  under  40,  11,208;  40 
and  under  50,  7,488;  50  and  under  60,  4,491 ; 
60  and  under  70,  2,484 ;  70  and  under  80, 1,101 ; 
80  and  under  90,  279;  90  and  under  100,  54; 
100  and  qpward,  9 ;  unknown,  58.  Of  persons 
100  and  upward :  white  2,  free  colored  5,  and 


slave  2.  White  and  free  colored  (total,  89,242), 
bom  in  Delaware,  72,351 ;  born  in  other  states 
of  the  Union,  11,617 ;  bom  in  foreign  countries, 
5,211 ;  and  born  in  parts  unknown,  68.  Natives 
of  Delaware  resident  in  other  states,  81,965. 
Occupations  of  22,061  (white  and  free  colored) 
males  over  15  years  of  aze :  5,683,  commerce, 
trade,  manufBictures,  mechanic  arts,  and  min- 
ing; 7,884,  agriculture;  6,668,  labor  not  agri- 
cultural; 743,  sea  and  river  navigation;  251, 
law,  medicine,  and  divinity;  581,  other  par- 
suits  requiring  education ;  124,  government  civil 
service;  69,  domestic  service;  118  unspecified. 
Slaveholders,  809,  viz. :  holders  of  1  slave,  320 ; 
of  1  and  under  5,  352;  of  5  and  under  10, 117; 
and  of  10  and  under  20,  20.  Paupers  (in  1849- 
'50),  667,  viz. :  569  native  and  128  foreign,  costing 
in  the  year  $17,730.  Criminals  convicted  (1849- 
'50),  22,  all  native,  and  (June  1, 1850^  in  prison 
14,  all  native.  Federal  population  (all  free  and 
I  slaves),  90,616,  which  entitled  the  state  to  one 
representative  in  the  national  congress. — ^Dela- 
ware comprehends  the  N.  E.  portion  of  the  low 
peninsula  between  Chesapeake  bay,  Delaware 
rivers,  and  the  Atlantic  ocean.  It  contains  no 
mountains,  but  in  tbe  N.  the  surface  is  beauti- 
fully diversified  by  hiU  and  dale.  Southward  of 
Christiana  creek  the  surface  is  almost  a  perfect 
level,  and  is  only  relieved  by  a  low  table-land  or 
sand  ridge,  nowhere  more  than  60  or  70  feet  in 
height,  which  traverses  the  state  N.  and  S.  near 
the  W.  boundary,  and  forms  the  watershed  of  the 
peninsula.  This  table-land  abounds  in  swamps, 
in  which  most  of  the  rivers  and  streams  have 
their  soarces,  some  flowing  W.  into  Chesapeake 
bay,  and  others  E.  into  the  Delaware.  The 
Choptank,  Nanticoke,  and  Pokomoke,  the  head 
waters  of  which  are  in  this  state,  have  their  great- 
est lengths  in  Maryland  and  flow  into  the  Ches- 
apeake. The  Appoquinnimink,  Duck,  Joneses. 
Murderkill,  Mispilion,  Broadkill,  Indian,  and 
other  rivers  and  creeks  are  affluents  of  the  Dela- 
ware and  Atlantic.  The  most  important  streams 
of  Delaware,  however,  are  the  Brandywine  and 
Christiana  creeks,  the  former  coming  in  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  latter  from  the  S.  W. 
These  unite  below  Wilmington,  and  pour  their 
united  waters  into  the  Delaware  1  m.  below 
their  junction.  Many  of  the  smaller  rivers  are 
navigable  for  coasting  vessels,  but  the  Christi- 
ana IS  the  only  one  in  the  state  that  admits 
of  the  entrance  of  merchant  ships.  Delaware 
bay  is  a  fine  estnary,  about  60  m.  in  length 
by  25  or  30  in  greatest  breadth,  but  contracting 
toward  the  N.  to  less  than  5  m. ;  and  where  it 
opens  to  the  sea  between  Cape  May  (lat  38^. 
56'  and  Ions.  74""  38)  and  Cape  Henlopen  (lat 
38°  48'  and  long.  75°  6'),  the  width  is  not  more 
than  15  m.  The  main  channel  admits  the  larg- 
est vessels  to  the  head  of  the  bay  and  into  the 
river,  having  from  85  to  75  feet  of  water ;  but 
the  course  is  made  tortuous  and  intricate  by 
the  numerous  shoals  which  nearly  fill  the  cen- 
tral portion.  The  western  shore  of  the  bay  is 
marsny  and  low,  and  that  on  the  Atlantic  is  be- 
set with  sand  beaches  which  enclose  shallow 
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bays,  or  more  properly  lagoons.  Rehoboth  bay,  terial  $85,410,  and  products  $88^00.  The 
at  the  mouth  of  Indian  river,  is  a  basin  of  manufEu^tures  of  Delaware  (indnding  funily 
this  description,  but  admits  vessels  drawing  6  products)  were  valued  in  1820  at  $1,818,891, 
feet  of  water.  At  the  S.  extremity  of  the  stote  in  1830  at  $1,991,000,  in  1840  at  $2,709,068, 
is  the  Cypress  swamp,  a  morass  12  m.  long  and  and  in  1850  at  $4,687,427. — The  exports  of 
6  m.  wide.  This  swamp  contains  a  great  va»  Delaware  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 1858, 
riety  of  trees  and  evergreen  shrubs,  and  is  in*  were  valned  at  $106,571,  and  the  imports  at 
fested  with  noxious  reptiles.  For  8  or  10  m.  $2,821 ;  and  tbe  shipping  cleared  amounted  to 
inland  from  the  Delaware  the  soils  are  generally  2,871  tons,  and  entered  to  845  tons,  all  Amer- 
rich  clays,  but  thence  to  the  swamps  and  south-  lean.  The  coasting  trade  is  more  extensive,  and 
ward  sand  prevails.  Bog  iron  ore  is  found  in  is  carried  on  chie^  for  the  supply  of  the  Phila- 
the  swamps,  and  shell  marl  occurs  abundantly,  delphia  markets.  Shipping  owned  in  the  state 
In  the  N.  there  are  deposits  of  kaolin,  or  poroe-  21,258  tons,  viz. :  8,648  registered  and  11,992 
lain  clay,  which  have  supplied  the  Philadelphia  enrolled  and  licensed;  and  of  this  15,685  (in- 
works  with  that  valuable  earth.  The  dimate  duding  1,057  steam)  belonged  to  the  Wilming- 
is  in  general  mild  and  highly  favorable  to  agri*  ton,  and  5,628  ^induding  208  steam)  to  the 
cultural  pursuits.  '  The  N.  and  more  elevated  Few  Oasde  district.  In  1859  (Jan.),  Ddaware 
region  has  a  remarkably  salubrious  atmoBphere;  had  12  banks,  capital  $1,638,185,  loans  and  dis- 
but  where  the  surface  is  swampy,  as  in  the  S.  counts  $8,000,285,  stocks  $22,610,  real  estate 
parts  of  the  state^  endemic  dckness  prevails  to  $81,499,  due  by  other  banks  $808,222,  notes  of 
a  considerable  extent  The  natural  productions  other  banks  $61,446,  specie  funds  $114,812, 
are  similar  to  the  middle  region  of  the  United  specie  $217,812,  circulation  $960,846,  deposits 
States  generally.>-In  1850  Delaware  contained  $iB82,657,  due  to  other  banks  $86,180.  On  June 
6,063  fanns  and  plantations,  endosing  956,144  80, 1858,  Ddaware  contained  115  m.  of  com- 
aores  of  land,  of  which  580,862  acres  were  im-  pleted  railroad,  vix. :  the  Delaware  railroad,  71 
proved.  Cash  value  of  farms  $18,880,031,  and  m.  long,  extending  from  Seaford  to  a  junction 
of  forming  implements  and  machinery  $510,279.  with  the  New  OasUe  and  Frenchtown  railroad,  7 
Average  of  farms  158  acres,  and  of  value  $3,198.  m.  W.  from  New  Castle,  cost  $1,146,310;  the  New 
Live  stock  upon  farms,  &c.  (1850) :  horses  13,-  Castle  and  Frenchtown  railroad,  16  m.  long,  from 
852,  asses  and  mules  791,  milch  cows  19,248,  New  Castle  on  the  Delaware  to  Frenohtown  on 
working  oxen  9,797,  other  cattle  24,166,  sheep  Elk  creek,  an  arm  of  Chesapeake  bay,  cost  $380,- 
27,503,  swine  36,261,  in  all  valued  at  $1,849,-  000;  the  New  Castle  and  WUmington  raih^ad, 
281 ;  and  value  of  animals  slaughtered  (1849-  4.7m^  cost  $100,000;  and  a  section  of  the  Phila- 
'50),  $373,665.  Agricultural  products  (1849) :  delphia,  Wilmin^n,  and  Baltimore  railroad, 
wheat  482,511,  iT'e  8,066,  oats  604,518,  Indian  about  23  m.  This  system  connects  Wilmington 
com  3,145,542,  barley  56,  and  buckwheat  8,615  with  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  and  with  the 
bushels;  potatoes,  Irish,  240,542,  and  sweet,  state  throughout  its  whole  length,  and  also  the 
65,443  bushels;  hay,  30,159  tons;  hops,  348  waters  of  the  Ddaware  and  Chesapeake.  There 
lbs. ;  clover  seed,  2,625,  and  other  grass  seed,  are  also  in  course  of  construction  2  other  rail- 
1,403  bushels ;  butter,  1,055,808,  and  cbeese,  8,-  roads,  viz. :  the  Junction  and  Breakwater,  intend- 
187  lbs. ;  peas  and  beans,  4,120  bushels ;  mar-  ed  to  connect  Milford  and  Lewes  with  the  Dela- 
ket  garden  products,  $12,714,  and  orchard  pro-  ware  ridlroad ;  and  the  Ddaware  and  Mairland, 
ducts,  $46,574 ;  beeswax  and  honey,  41,248  an  extension  of  the  same  line  from  Searord  to 
lbs. ;  home-made  manufactures,  $38,121 ;  flax-  the  head  of  steam  navigation  on  the  Nanticoke. 
seed,  904  bushels;  flax,  11,174  lbs. ;  molasses,  Ultimately,  however,  it  is  proposed  to  carry  the 
50  gallons ;  wool,  57,768  lbs. ;  wine,  145  gal-  main  line  of  road  through  Maiyland  and  Vir- 
ions. The  average  grain  crops  of  Delaware  ginla  to  Cape  Charles.  From  the  Nanticoke  and 
Sushels  per  acre)  were  as  follows  :  wheat  11,  the  cape,  Norfolk  will  be  reached  by  steamers, 
dian  corn  20,  oats  20,  and  buckwheat  10.  The  Chesapcfl^e  and  Delaware  canal  connects 
The  total  value  of  agricultural  products  re-  by  a  channel  navigable  ibr  coasting  vessds  the 
turned  by  the  census  of  1840  was  $2,877,350,  waters  so  called.  It  extends  fit>m  Delaware 
and  by  that  of  1850,  $3,117,565.  Manufactures,  City,  46  m.  below  Philaddphia,  to  Back  creek,  a 
mining,  and  the  mechanic  arts :  establidiments,  navigable  branch  of  Elk  river  in  Maryland,  13^ 
531 ;  capital,  $2,978,945 ;  raw  material  used,  m.,  and  is  66  ft.  wide  at  the  top  and  10  ft  deep, 
$2,864,607;  hands  employed,  8,888,  viz.:  3,237  with  2  tide  and  2  lift  locks,  and  a  deep  cut  for  4  m. 
males  and  651  females;  annual  wages,  $936,924;  through  a  hill  90  ft.  high.  This  important  work 
products,  $4,649,296;  profit,  28.46  per  cent  was  completed  in  1829  at  a  cost  of  $2,250,000. 
Cotton  factories  12,  capital  $460,100,  cotton  The  total  length  of  post  routes  in  the  state  on 
used  4,730  bales,  totd  value  of  raw  material  June  80, 1858,  was  562  m.,  of  which  85  m.  was 
$312,068,  products  $538,43$;  wooUen  factories  railroad,  303  m.  coach,  and  174  m.  not  specified. 
8,  capital  $148,500,  wool  used  393,000  lbs.,  value  — ^The  census  of  1850  presents  the  following  sta- 
of  raw  material  $204,172,  products  $251,000 ;  tistics  re^u^ing  churches,  schools,  the  press,  &c. 
cast-iron  works  13,  capital  $878,000,  pig  iron  Churches  180,  viz.:  Baptist  12,  Episcopal  21, 
consumed  4,400  tons,  value  of  raw  material  Friends  9,  Methodist  106,  Presbyterian  26,  Ro- 
$153,852,  products  $267,462 ;  wrought-iron  *  man  Catholic  8,  Union  1.  and  minor  sects  2, 
works  8,  capital  $75,000,  value  of  raw  ma-  which  together  fumishea  accommodation  for 
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55,741  persons,  and  were  rained  at  $840,845.  the  year  were  about  $89,000.  The  etate  has  no 
Colleges  2,  professors  16,  students  144,  annual  debt,  but  has  permanent  resouroes  amounting 
inoome  $17,200 ;  academies  and  prirate  schools  to  $549,755,  viz. :  invested  capital  $109,250,  and 
65.  teachers  94,  pupils  2,011,  annual  inoome  school  ftmd  $440,505.  The  valuation  of  taxable 
$47,882 ;  primaiy  and  public  schools  194^  property  in  1856  was  $80,466,924.  There  is, 
teachers  214,  pupils  8,970,  annual  income  $48,*  however,  no  taxation  for  state  purposes. — ^Del- 
861.  The  number  of  children  attending  sdiool  aware  takes  its  name  from  Lord  De  La  Ware, 
daring  the  year  as  returned  by  families  was  governor  of  Virginia,  who  entered  the  bay  in 
14^403,  viz. :  14,077  natives,  and  826  foreign-  1610 ;  but  the  msoovery  of  the  Delaware  was 
ers.  Newspapers  and  periodicals  10  (oiroulat-  made  by  Hudson  in  1609.  In  1629,  one  Godyn, 
ing  75,000,  or  annually  421,200  copies),  viz. :  8  a  director  in  the  Dutch  West  India  company,  in 
semi-weekly  and  7  weekly,  of  which  2  were  lite-  whose  service  Hudson  had  sailed,  purchased  of 
rary  and  miscellaneous,  and  8  polidcal.  Libra-  the  natives  a  tract  of  land  near  the  mouth  of 
ries  (other  than  private)  17,  with  17,950  volumes^  the  river :  and  next  year  De  Yries  with  80  colo- 
viz. :  public  4,  with  10,250  vols. ;  Sunday-school  nists,  arriving  out  from  Holland,  settled  near 
12,  with  2,700  vols. ;  and  college  1,  with  5,000  Lewes.  Three  years  later  the  whole  colony 
vols.  The  number  of  free  schools  in  operation  in  was  destroyed  by  the  natives.  In  1637  the 
1856  was  288 ;  scholars,  11,468 ;  average  length  Swedish  West  ](ndia  company  sent  out  a  colony 
of  schools,  7.6  months;  receipts,  $80,509,  of  of  Swedes  and  Finns,  which  arrived  at  Cape 
which  from  school  fund,  $27,452,  and  district  Henlopen  early  in  1688^  and  after  purchasing 
contributions,  $58,057 ;  expenditures,  $78,258.  all  the  lands  from  the  cape  to  the  faDs  near 
The  capital  of  the  permanent  school  fimd  Trenton,  erected  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  Christiana 
amounts  to  $440,505;  The  collegiate  institutions  creek.  They  named  t^e  country  Nya  Sveriga, 
are :  Delaware  college  at  Newark,  founded  in  or  New  Sweden.  The  subsequent  settlements 
1888,  and  which  in  1858  had  6  professors,  50  of  the  Swedes  were  mostly  within  the  present 
students,  and  a  library  of  10,000  vols. ;  and  limits  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1648  their  head- 
St.  Mary's  college  at  Wilmington,  a  Boman  quarters  were  erected  on  the  island  of  Tinicum, 
Catholic  school,  founded  in  1847,  and  which  a  few  miles  below  Philadelphia.  These  pro- 
in  1858  had  7  professors,  110  students,  and  a  ceedings  were  protested  against  by  the  Dutch 
library  of  2,500  vols. — ^The  constitution  of  of  New  Amsterdam,  who  claimed  the  country 
Delaware  grants  the  right  of  voting  to  all  free  by  right  of  discovery  and  settlement,  and  with 
white  male  citizens  21  years  of  age,  who  have  a  view  to  the  expulsion  of  the  intruders  built 
resided  in  the  state  one  year,  and  in  the  Port  Casimir  (now  New  Castle),  5  m.  S.  of  Fort 
coon^  one  month  next  preceding  an  eleo^  Christiana.  This,  however,  was  captured  by  the 
tion.  The  general  assembly  consists  of  a  sen-  Swedes  in  1654 ;  but  the  next  year  the  Dutch 
ate  of  9  members  (8  from  each  county),  chosen  ttom  New  Netherlands  attacked  and  reduced 
for  4  years,  and  a  house  of  representatives  of  the  Swedish  forts,  and  sent  to  Europe  all  the 
21  members,  chosen  for  2  years.  Senators  must  colonists  who  refused  allegiance  to  Holland, 
be  27  years  of  ase,  and  be  possessed  of  200  acres  Thus  ended  the  transient  connection  of  Sweden 
of  fr^eehold  land,  and  representatives  must  be  with  tiie  colonial  history  of  the  United  States. 
24  years  of  age.  Pay,  4s  per  diem  and  mile-  From  this  period  to  1664.  when  New  Neth- 
age.  The  sessions  are  biennial.  The  governor  erlands  was  conquered  bv  tne  English,  the  Del- 
is elected  for4  years,  and  has  a  salary  of  $1,888;  aware  settlements  continued  under  the  con- 
he  must  be  80  years  of  age,  and  have  residea  trol  of  the  Dutch  authorities.  Tlie  duke  of 
in  ihe  state  6  years  next  before  election.  The  York  now  came  into  possesion  of  all  the  Dutch 
state  treasurer  and  auditor  (salary  $600  each)  had  occupied,  and  the  English  laws  were  estab- 
are  elected  by  the  general  assembly  for  2  years ;  lished  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  In  the  mean 
the  term  of  the  secretary  of  state  (salary  $400  time,  however.  Lord  Bidtimore  asserted  his 
and  fees)  is  4  years.  There  are  5  judges,  one  of  claim  to  the  country  on  the  west  side  of  the 
whom  is  chancellor  and  president  of  the  orphans*  river  as  a  part  of  his  grant,  which  extended  to 
court,  and  of  the  other  4  one  is  chief  justice  of  lat.  40**  N.,  but  excepted  tracts  then  already 
the  state,  and  8  are  associate  justices,  one  resi-  occupied ;  and  frequent  incursions  were  made 
dent  in  each  county.  The  chidT  justice  and  2  of  from  Maiyland  with  the  view  of  driving  away 
the  associates  form  the  superior  court  and  court  the  settlers.  At  length  William  Penn,  having 
of  general  sessions,  and  all  the  judges,  except  obtained  a  grant  of  Pennsvlvania,  and  beins 
the  chancellor,  form  the  court  of  oyer  and  desirous  of  owning  the  land  on  the  west  bank 
terminer.  The  court  of  errors  and  appeals  is  of  the  Delaware  to  the  sea,  procured  from  the 
composed  of  8  or  more  judges.  The  orphans'  duke  of  York  a  release  of  all  his  title  and  claim 
court  consists  of  the  chancellor  and  the  associate  to  New  Castle  and  12  m.  round  it,  and  to  the 
judge  of  the  county.  Judges  are  appointed  by  land  between  thia  tract  and  the  sea.  In  Oct. 
the  governor,  and  hold  office  during  good  beha-  1682,  he  arrived  at  New  Castle,  and  in  the  pres- 
vior.  Probate  courts  are  held  by  registers  of  ence  of  the  inhabitants  produced  his  deeds  and 
wills,  with  appeal  to  tibe  superior  court  The  accepted  the  surrender  of  the  territoir.  Lord 
public  income  is  derived  from  corporation  taxes,  Baltimore  still  asserted  his  claim,  but  Penn  re- 
dividends,  interest  on  loans,  ^.,  and  in  1857  sisted  it  on  the  gronnd  that  at  the  time  of  the 
amounted  to  $46,000.    The  dbbursements  for  grant  of  Maryland  the  territory  was  occupied, 
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and  in  1685  the  lords  of  trade  and  plantations  Victories  of  cotton  and  woollen,  flour,  sav,  an^ 
decided  in  Penn's  favor.  The  conflicting  claims,  paper  mills,  and  other  ^establishments.  The 
however,  were  sabseqnentlj  adjusted  by  com-  agricnltnral  productions  in  1850  were  294,209 
promise.  The  tracts  now  constitnting  the  state  bushels  of  com,  121,096  of  wheats  169,754  of 
Penn  called  the  "territories  or  8  lower  coon-  oats,  108,508  of  potatoes,  27,982  tons  of  hay, 
ties  on  the  Delaware."  For  20  years  they  were  and  1,842,248  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  58 
governed  as  a  part  of  Pennsylvania,  each  coun«  churches,  and  2,995  pupils  in  the  public  schools, 
ty  sending  6  delegates  to  the  g^eneral  assem-  The  county  was  settled  bv  Swedes  in  1648,  or- 
bly.  In  1708  the  territories  obtained  liberty  to  ganized  in  1789,  and  named  from  Delaware  river, 
secede,  and  were  ever  afterward  allowed  a  dis-  Capital,  Media.  •  III.  A  central  co.  of  Ohio,  trav- 
tinct  assembly.  The  proprietary,  however,  until  ersed  by  the  Scioto  and  Olentangy  rivers,  well 
the  commencement  of  the  revolution  retained  supplied  with  water  power ;  area,  478  sq.  m. ; 
all  his  rights,  and  the  same  governor  uniform-  pop.  in  1850,  21,817.  It  has  an  even  surface,  a 
ly  presided  over  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  fertile  soil,  and  in  1850  produced  774,289  budi- 
Sheltered  by  the  surrounding  colonies,  Delaware  els  of  com,  44,523  of  wheat,  142.992  of  oata, 
enjoyed  an  entire  exemption  from  wars,  except  22,021  tons  of  hay,  and  124,064  lbs.  of  wod« 
those  in  which  as  a  part  of  the  British  empire  There  were  45  churches,  and  8,261  pupils  at- 
she  was  obliged  to  partidpate.  In  the  war  with  tending  public  schools.  At  Delaware,  the  capl- 
France  which  terminateid  in  1768,  she  was  tal,  are  several  excellent  sulphur  ^rings.  IV, 
second  to  none  in  active  zeal ;  and  in  the  revo-  An  E.  oo.  of  Ind.,  drained  by  White  and  IGs- 
lutionary  war  the  Delaware  regiment  was  one  sissinewa  rivers,  and  consisting  in  great  part  of 
of  the  most  efScient  of  the  continental  army,  low  marshy  prairies,  suitable  for  pastures ;  area^ 
Id  1776  the  inhabitants  declared  themselves  an  400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  10,848.  The  surface 
independent  state,  and  framed  a  constitution,  is  generally  level,  and  the  soil  fertile.  In  1850 
In  1792  a  second  constitution  was  establi^ed,  the  productions  were  429,209  bushels  of  com, 
which  with  subsequent  amendments  still  forms  55,0y8  of  wheat,  41,992  of  oats,  and  4,957  tons 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  state.  The  federal  of  hay.  There  were  15  churches,  and  1,894 
constitution  was  ratified  by  Delaware,  Deo.  7,  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Tlie  county 
1787.  was  named  from  the  Delaware  Indians,  who 

DELAWARE.  L  A  S.  E.  co.  of  N.  T.,  once  owned  the  soil.  Capital,  Kuncie.  Y.  An 
bounded  K  W.  by  the  E.  branch  of  the  Sus-  E.  co.  of  Iowa,  well  supplied  with  water  and 
quehanna,  and  S.  W.  by  Delaware  river,  which  timber,  and  having  a  healthy  dimate,  a  fertile 
separates  it  from  Penn.;  area,  1,550  sq.  m.;  soil,  and  a  rough  hilly  surface ;  area,  576  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1855,  89^49.  It  is  drained  bv  the  head  pop.  in  1856,  8,099.  In  the  same  year  it  pro- 
streams  of  the  Delaware,  has  a  hilly  sur&ce,  duced  ll7.700bushelsof  wheat,  118,747  of  oats, 
and  a  soil  which  in  the  valleys  is  extremely  fer-  842,271  oi  com,  57,868  of  potatoes,  and  126,880 
tile.  The  productions  in  1855  were  119,888  lbs.  of  butter.  Capital,  Delhi, 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  416,659  of  oats,  9,494  DELAWARE  BAY.  See  Dxlawabs. 
of  wheat,  209,567  of  potatoes,  103,896  tons  of  DELAWARE  COURT  HOUSE,  or  Dxul- 
hay,  and  4,026,575  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  wabs,  a  post  town  and  capital  of  Delaware  co^ 
26  flour  mills,  224  saw  mills,  24  tanneries,  4  Ohio;  pop.  in  1850,  2,074^  It  is  pleasantly 
woollen  fuctories,  and  5  carding  and  fulling  milk,  situatea  on  rolling  ground,  on  the  right  bank 
Six  newspapers  were  published  in  the  county ;  of  Olentangy  river,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a 
there  were  92  churches,  and  314  school  houses,  bridge.  It  is  a  handsome  place,  neatly  built. 
The  Delaware  and  Susquehanna  rivers,  from  the  and  the  seat  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  university, 
former  of  which  the  county  is  named,  are  here  established  in  1845.  A  sulphur  spring  in  the 
navigable  by  treats,  and  are  the  channels  through  vidnity  is  much  resorted  to.  Two  newspapers 
which  vast  quantities  of  lumber  are  annuaUy  are  published  in  the  town;  there  are  5  or  5 
exported.  Capital,  Delhi.  II.  A  S.  E.  oo.  of  churdies,  and  a  branch  of  the  state  bank  of 
Penn.,  bordering  on  Del.,  separated  from  N.  J.    Ohio. 

on  the  S.  E.  by  the  Delaware  river,  and  drained  DELAWARE  RIVER  (Indian  name,  Malhe- 
by  a  number  of  small  streams;  area,  108  sq.  rishitUm)^  a.  large  river  of  the  United  States, 
m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  24,679.  The  surface  in  the  formed  by  two  small  streams  called  the  Oquago 
6.  E.  part  is  generally  level,  but  in  other  places  (or  Coquago)  and  the  Popacton,  whidi  rise  oa 
is  hilly.  A  large  proportion  of  it  is  occupied  as  the  western  declivity  of  the  Catskill  mountains, 
grazing  land,  and  the  markets  of  Philadelphia  N  .T.,  ai^d  unite  on  the  boundary  line  betweea 
are  supplied  with  milk,  butter,  and  cheese  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  near  the  N.  E. 
mainly  from  the  dairies  in  this  county.  The  angle  of  the  latter.  Flowing  S.  E.^  it  separates 
soil  is  not  naturally  fertile,  but  by  the  use  of  those  states  for  about  70  m.,  until  it  reaches 
manures  has  been  rendered  extremely  produc-  Kittatinny  (or  Shawangunk)  mountain,  near 
tive.  The  most  important  minerals  are  mica  Port  Jervis.  At  this  place  it  makes  a  shaip 
slate,  extensively  used  for  building,  and  gneiss,  tum  to  the  S.  W.,  and  forms  the  dividing  line 
Whetstones  are  procured  near  Derby,  and  ex-  between  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  At 
ported  to  nearly  all  parts  of  the  union.  The  the  N.  extremity  of  Northampton  oo.  it  pass- 
water  power  with  which  the  county  is  abnnd-  es  through  a  precipitous  defile,  formed  by  per- 
antly  supplied  is  employed  in  numerous  manu-    pen^cular  rocks  on  either  side  1,000  or  1,200 
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feet  high,  and  known  as  the  Delaware  Water  were  plnndered  by  a  hostile  Indian  party,  and 
Gap.  A  few  miles  below  Easton  it  tnrns  again  ordered  to  remove  to  Sandusky,  on  Lake  Erie. 
to  the  8.  £.,  and  after  passing  Trenton  meets  Being  permitted  to  return  in  the  next  year,  their 
the  tide  water  182  m.  from  the  sea.  The  stream  movement  was  regarded  as  a  hostile  one  by  the 
now  becomes  mnch  wider,  and  acquires  sufficient  British  frontiersmen,  who  united  and  surprised 
depth  for  the  passage  of  steamboats.  Phila-  the  unresisting  Moravians  at  Muskingum,  and 
delphia,  on  the  right  bank,  is  the  head  of  navi-  massacred  nearly  100  of  them.  In  a  treaty  at 
gation  for  ships  of  the  largest  size.  On  the  Fort  Pitt,  in  17y8,  the  Delawares  entered  into 
other  side  of  the  river  are  the  towns  of  Burling-  terms  of  amity  with  the  United  States,  granting 
ton  and  Camden,  the  latter  being  just  opposite  power  to  march  armies  through  tiieir  country 
Philadelphia.  The  channel  is  here  about  1  m.  on  condition  that  a  fort  should  be  buUt  for  their 
wide,  and  divided  by  a  small  island.  A  number  protection.  This  was  the  ori^n  of  Fort  Mcln- 
of  other  islands,  none  of  them  of  great  extent,  tosh.  In  1795  they  were  parties,  with  theWyan- 
ooour  in  various  parts  of  the  stream.  Bridges  dots,  Shawnees,  Miamies,  and  other  western 
connect  the  opposite  banks  at  Trenton  and  sev-  tribes,  to  the  genertd  pacification  of  Fort  Gren- 
eral  other  points.  About  40  m.  below  Phila-  ville.  These  relations  were  further  strengthened 
delphia  the  river  discharges  itself  into  Delaware  by  the  treaties  of  Fort  Wayne  (1808)  and  Yin- 
bay,  after  a  total  course  of  800  m.  The  Dela-  cennes  (1804);  and  the  frontiers  were  not  mo- 
ivare  and  Hudson  and  the  Morris  canals  con-  lested  by  their  war  parties  till  the  primary 
nect  the  stream  with  the  Hudson,  and  a  canal  movement  of  Tecnmseh  in  1811- 12.  They  did 
from  Easton  to  Bristol  passes  near  its  banks,  not  long  rest  upon  the  Susquehanna,  but  grad- 
The  N.  Y.  and  Erie  railroad  runs  in  the  valley  ually  continued  their  migration  westward,  re- 
of  the  Delaware  for  a  distance  of  nearly  90  m.  suming  their  habits  of  war  and  hunting,  and 
The  shad  fisheries  in  the  lower  part  of  the  river  stopping  for  a  time  on  the  White  Water  river, 
are  very  profitable.  During  the  winter  of  1861  in  Indiana.  Thence  they  crossed  the  Mississip- 
— *62  a  solid  bridge  of  ice  formed  in  the  channel  pi,  and  are  now  established  on  fertile  tracts  on 
at  Philadelphia,  an  event  which  occurs  only  in  the  Kansas  river,  in  the  territory  of  that  name, 
seasons  of  excessive  severity.  A  portion  of  them  went  into  Texas,  where  they 
DELAWARES,  called  in  their  own  language  have  an  excellent  reputation  as  guides,  hunters. 
the  LsNAPEs,  one  of  the  Algonquin  trit^  of  and  woodsmen.  They  possess  875,000  acres  or 
American  Indians,  now  established  in  the  ter-  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  river,  and  8 
ritory  of  Kansas,  which  occupied  at  the  begin-  times  this  amount  at  higher  points  on  that  river 
ning  of  the  16th  century  the  valley  of  the  Dela-  and  its  tributaries.  Their  number  was  returned 
ware  river  and  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  in  1840  at  880;  in  1850,  at  1,500;  and  is  now 
According  to  their  traditions  they  were  in  past  estimated  at  above  2,000.  A  considerable  por- 
ages  eminent  for  valor  and  wisdom,  and  held  a  tion  of  them  are  cultivators  of  the  soil,  raise 
prominent  place  in  Indian  history,  exerting  an  horses,  cattle,  and  hogs,  and  dress  in  many  re- 
authoritative  influence  from  the  Chesapeake  to  spects  in  civilized  costume.  The  United  States 
the  Hudson.  This  claim  seems  to  be  recognized  hold  in  trust  for  them  a  school  fund  of  $7,806, 
by  the  other  tribes  of  their  lineage,  who  apply  and  a  general  fund  of  $915,875. 
to  them  the  honorable  title  of  grandfather.  On  DELESSERT,  Benjamin,  a  French  financier 
the  rise  of  the  Iroquois  power  they  lost  their  and  philimthropist,  born  in  Lyons,  Feb.  14, 1778, 
independence ;  and  in  the  large  assembly  of  died  in  Paris,  March  1, 1847.  After  completing 
tribes  which  concluded  the  treaty  at  Lancaster  his  early  education,  he  visited  Edinburgh  and 
in  1744,  the  Iroquois  denied  the  right  of  the  London,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Adam 
Delawares  to  alienate  their  lands.  The  latter,  8mith,  Dugald  Stewart,  Playfair,  and  Watt, 
being  immediately  ordered  by  their  masters  to  He  served  in  Belgimn  as  captain  of  artillery 
remove  to  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna,  left  under  Piohegru,  but  on  the  death  of  his  eldest 
for  ever  the  region  of  their  native  Delaware,  brother  resign^  his  commission  to  assume  the 
In  1751  they  are  found  at  Shamokin  and  Wya-  direction  of  his  father's  bank.  In  1801  he 
lusing  on  the  Susquehanna,  positions  where  established  a  sugar  refinery  at  Passy,  and  he 
they  were  exposed  to  the  violence  both  of  the  contributed  much  to  the  success  of  the  man- 
Iroauis  and  of  white  emigrants.  It  was  their  ufaoture  of  beet  root  sugar  in  France.  Such 
misfortune  to  be  regarded  by  the  English  as  was  his  reputation  f6r  skill  and  integrity,  that 
under  French  influence,  an  opinion  which  lost  before  he  was  80  he  was  appointed  regent  of 
none  of  its  force  from  the  fact  that  many  of  ^e  the  bank  of  France,  which  post  he  held  for 
Delawares  had  adopted  the  principles.of  peace  nearly  half  a  centuiy.  He  was  a  patron  of 
and  non-resistance  taught  by  Penn  and  Zinzen-  .  savings  banks,  primary  schools,  houses  of  refuge, 
dorf.  The  Iroquois  were  also  offended  by  and  other  charitable  institutions.  He  was  an 
their  neutrality,  and  because  they  applied  them-  associate  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  and  formed 
selves  to  agriculture  and  crazing,  refusing  to  magnificent  botanical  and  conchological  coUeo- 
join  in  forays  of  plunder  and  murder,  while  the  tions ;  his  herbal,  which  had  been  commenced 
Indian  and  French  war  was  raging  on  the  fh>n-  for  bis  sister  by  J.  J.  Rousseau,  contains  no  less 
tier  from  Quebec  to  New  Orleans.  A  tragical  than  86,000  specimens  of  plants,  8,000  of  which 
result  at  length  followed.  In  1781  nearly  400  were  previously  unknown.  His  botanical  col- 
Morayian  Delawares,  settled  on  the  Muskingum,  lections  are  illustrated  in  the  important  work, 
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in  which  he  was  a  ooUahorator  with  De  Oan«  bnilding.  Delft-Hayenisoelebrated  in  American 

dolle,  leonea  ieUeta  Plantarvm  ^2  vols.  4ta,  biatory  as  the  place  where  the  pilgrim  fathers 

Paris,  1820-^46),  and  his  conchological  treasares  embarked  for  Soathampton,  Jalj  22, 1620. 

were  described  in  1847  by  Dr.  Ohenu.    Beside  DELFT  WAKE,  a  kind  of  pottery  of  clay, 

his  political  speeches  delivered  in  the  chamber  of  or  clay  mixed  with  sand,  and  covered  with  a 

deputies,  where  for  years  he  ^ocapied  a  seat  white  enamel,  which  gives  to  it  the  appearance 

among  the  conservative  party,  and  his  pamphlets  of  porcelain.    The  vemeb  composed  of  this pre- 

on  savings  banks,  he  published  a  phuoeophical  paration  are  first  moulded^  then  slightly  baked, 

tract,  Le  guide  du  honkeur^  which  has  been  sev-  in  which  state  they  readily  receive  the  enamel, 

end  times  reprinted,  and  other  writings.  when  a  stronger  heat  is  applied  for  the  purpose 

DELFT,  one  of  the  oldest  Dntch  towns,  in  the  of  f  osing  the  enamd  nnifonnly  and  to  complete 

province  of  South  Holland,  8^  m.  by  rail  from  the  baking  process.    Sometimes  this  pottery 

Kotterdam,  on  the  small  river  Schie,  and  con-  is  finely  ornamented  with  painting.    The  more 

nected  by  canals  and  railways  with  the  other  common  and  coarser  kinds,  however,  better 

principal  towns  of  Holland ;  pop.  about  18,000,  resist  a  sudden  heat    The  preparation  of  the 

of  whom  6JdOO  are  Catholi(»,  and  the  remain-  enamel  is  an  important  part  of  the  process  in 

der  chiefly  Protestants.     It  is  intersected  in  all  making  delft  ware,  and  various  receipts  are 

directions  by  canals,  which  are  crossed  by  69  given  for  it    It  should  be  made  so  opaque  that 

bridges.    The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  die  ware  cannot  be  seen  throagh  it. 

town  hall ;  the  palace  or  prijuenhqf,  originally  DELHI,  or  D'hilli,  formerly  an  adroinistra- 

the  convent  of  St  Agatha,  once  the  occasional  tive  division  of  the  N.  W.  provinces,  Britisih 

rendence  of  William  I.  of  Orange,  and  the  scene  India,  comprising  the  districts  of  Paniput,  Rho- 

of  his  assasnnation  (July  10,  1584),  now  con-  tnk,  Humana,  Goorgaon,  and  DeUii ;  area,  6,- 

verted  into  barracks ;  the  new  church,  with  a  274  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1868,  2,195,180.    The  dls- 

hnge  square  tower  and  celebrated  chimes,  con-  trict  of  Delhi  lies  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Jumna, 

taining  the  mausoleum  of  William  L,  and  the  between  lat  28^  24'  and  28^  54'  N.,  long.  76^  49^ 

tombs  of  the  Orange  &milv,  and  of  Hugo  Gro-  and  79^  29'  E. ;  area,  789  sq.  m. ;  pop.  485,744^ 

tins,  who  was  born  in  Deut ;  the  old  church,  of  whom  816,065  are  Hindoos,  ana  the  rest 

distinguished  by  a  leaniuff  tower,  containing  mainly  Mohammedans.  The  suriace  is  rough  in 

the  oldest  organ  in  Holland,  the  monument  of  some  parts,  but  not  mountainous.  The  soil,  like 

Admiral  Van  Tromp,  and  the  tombs  of  Leeu-  that  of  the  4  other  districts,  is  naturally  barren, 

wenhoeck,  the  naturalist,  and  other  eminent  dti-  but  by  means  of  works  of  irrigation  a  valuable 

zens  of  Delft ;  two  Roman  Catholic  churches,  extent  of  land  has  been  maae  arable.    More 

several  other  churches  for  various  Protestant  than -^  of  the  whole  surface,  however,  is  unculti- 

denominaUons,  and  a  diapel  for  Jansenists.  rated.  About  8,800  acres  are  devoted  to  cotton. 

There  are  also   a   gymnasmm  and  17  other  yielding  a  crop  of  about  800,000  lbs.,  cleaned, 

schools,  an  academy  for  civil  en^^ee)^  and  The  other  principal  productions  are  barley,  pulse, 

industry,  several  associations  for  the  promotion  and  wheat    The  climate  is  commonly  diy ;  the 

of  art,  scienoB,  and  literature,  and  various  be-  temperature  ranges  from  56^  in  January  to  92° 

nevolent  institutions.    Delft  was  formerly  eel*  in  cfune,  but  at  certain  seasons  the  district  is 

ebrated  for  its  potteries  (delft  ware),  but  this  swept  by  hot  winds  of  feuful  intensity,  accom- 

manu&cture  is  now  almost  entirely  superseded  panied  by  torliadoes  and  rain  storms.    In  Jan. 

by  the  superior  articles  made  in  England.    The  1859,  the  Delhi  division  was  detached  from  the 

little  earthenware  now  made  here  is  of  the  coarser  N.W.  provinces,  and  formed,  with  the  Punjaub, 

kind.  Of  the  other  manufactures,  thoseofmathe-  the  Trans-Sutl^  and  Cis-6utlej  states,  into  a 

matical  instruments  are  most  renowned.    Near  Heutenant-govemorship  called  the  Punlaub  and 

the  entrance  of  the  town  is  the  state  arsenal  of  its  dependencies. — ^Delht,  the  capital  of  the 

Holland,  originallytheDutchEast  India  house,  to  above  district,  and  the  Mohammedan  metro- 

which  a  college  for  en^eers  is  attached.    Delft  polls  of  India,  is  built  principally  on  a  short 

was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  in  1586,  offset  of  the  Jumna,  aoout  a  mile  fh)m  the 

and  again  in  1654,  when  an  explosion  of  the  right  bank  of  the  main  stream,  115  m.  K  N.W. 

powder  magazine  reduced  500  houses  to  ashes,  from  Agra,  40  ra.  8.  W.  fVom  Meerut,  and  880 

and  killed  1,200  persons.    But  by  being  fre-  m.  N.  W.  fV*om  Calcutta;  lat  28*^  89'  K,  long, 

quently  rebuilt,  the  town  was  so  much  improved  77®  18' W.;  pop.  in  1858,  152,406,  of  whom 

that  Pepys  in  his  diary  (May  18, 1760)  describes  76,872  were  returned  as  Hindoos  and  76,084  as 

it  as  *^  a  most  sweet  town,  with  bridges  and  Mohammedans,  no  account  being  given  of  the 

rivers  in  every  street"    In  1797  the  Delft  re-  Christian  inhabitants.    The  city  is  7  m.  in  cir- 

ligious  association  (Chruto  $acrum)  was  estab«  cumference,  and  enclosed,  except  on  part  of  the 

lished  here  by  members  of  the  French  reformed  water  front,  by  a  wfdl  of  red  sandstone,  with 

church,  with  the  view  of  forming  a  union  be-  bastions,  martello  towers,  and  11  gates,  4  of 

tween  aU  Christian  sects,  but  is  now  almost  ex-  which  face  the  river.    There  is  also  a  dry  ditch 

tinct — Delft  is  connected  by  a  canal  with  its  20  feet  wide,  and  on  the  island  formed  by  the 

port,  Delft-Havkn  or  Dslftshaven,  a  small  Jumna  and  its  off^t  stands  the  old  fort  of  Se- 

town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse,  2  m.  from  limgurh,  whence  a  bridge  of  boats  crosses  the 

Rotterdam,  with  3,200  inhabitants,  engaged  in  main  stream.    Thedefeifces  were  built  by  Shah 

distilleries,  herring  and  cod  fisheries,  and  ship-  Jdban  and  improved  by  the  British.    Delhi  oon- 
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tains  many  good  briok  and  stone  honseS)  and,  has  been  projected  to  nnite  it  with  Fattehghnr. 
for  an  Asiatic  city,  is  remarkably  clean.  The  — ^If  we  are  to  trast  Abol  Fazl,  no  leas  than  7 
Chandnee  Chowk,  or  silversmidbs*  street,  the  cities  have  occupied  the  site  of  Delhi.  The  first 
main  thoroughfare,  is  150  feet  wide,  lined  with  was  Indraprast  'ha,  or  Indraput,  where  the  Hin- 
gay  bazaars,  and  traversed  by  a  canal  bordered  doo  rajahs  had  their  capital  at  least  as  early  as 
with  trees.  At  its  head,  abntting  on  the  river  the  10th  century.  In  1198  it  was  captured  by 
and  defended  by  a  broad  moat,  stands  the  im-  Mohammed  of  Ghor ;  and  Guttub-ud-deen,  a 
penal  palace  of  Shah  Jehan,  once  of  almost  un«  lieutenant,  of  the  victor,  founded  here  a  dynasty 
paralleled  magnificence,  but  now  filthy  and  neg-  known  to  Europeans  as  the  Patan  or  Afghan, 
lected.  It  is  a  collection  of  buildings  surrounded  and  to  oriental  historians  as  that  of  ^e  ^  slaves 
by  a  wall  40  feet  high,  and  f  of  a  mile  in  circuit,  of  the  sultan  of  Ghor.''  The  house  of  Cuttub 
including  a  private  royal  mosque,  large  gardens,  was  overthrown  in  1288  by  the  Afghan  Ghiljies 
and  apartments  for  several  tnousand  persons,  or  EhiQis,  who  were  in  turn  displaced  by  the 
Here,  too,  are  the  white  marble  councu  cham-  Togluck  princes  in  1821.  In  1898  the  city 
her  with  its  4  cupolas,  and  the  public  audi-  was  desolated  by  Tamerlane ;  in  1450  it  was 
ence  hall  in  which  stood  the  famous  *^  peacock  acquired  by  the  Afghan  tribe  of  Lodi ;  and  in 
throne,"  formed  entirely  of  gold  and  jewels,  and  1526  it  was  seized  by  tiie  renowned  Baber, 
valued  at  $80,000,000.  The  I'umma  mu^id,  or  the  founder  of  the  long  line  of  Mogul  emperors, 
chief  mosque,  in  Mohammedan  eyes  the  won-  With  tibese  changes  of  the  sceptre  the  empire 
der  of  the  world,  built  by  Shah  Jehan  in  6  years,  alternately  waxed  and  waned,  at  one  time  (1840) 
stands  on  a  paved  platform,  450  feet  square,  on  embracing  almost  the  whole  peninsula,  at  an- 
a  rocky  height  near  the  centre  of  the  city.  It  other  (1898)  restricted  to  a  few  miles  around  the 
is  approached  by  broad  stone  steps,  and  makes  capital.  Under  the  Moguls  it  recovered  more 
one  side  of  a  quadrangle,  the  other  sides  of  than  half  its  former  possessions.  Akbar  re- 
which  are  formed  by  pavilions  and  arcades.  It  moved  the  throne  to  Agra,  but  Shah  Jehan  in 
is  261  feet  long,  lined  and  faced  with  white  1631  built  the  present  city  close  to  old  Delhi, 
marble,  surmounted  by  8  domes  of  the  same  and  made  it  the  royal  residence.  '  The  Moham- 
material  striped  with  black,  and  having  at  each  medans  still  call  it  Shahjehanabad,  the  ^^city  of 
end  of  tlie  front  a  high  minaret.  Scattered  the  king  of  the  world."  Nadir  Shah,  the  Per- 
through  and  around  the  city  there  are  more  than  sian  usurper,  captured  it  in  1789,  massacred  the 
40  other  mosques,  some  mean  Hindoo  temples,  inhabitants  from  the  dawn  of  light  till  day  was 
and  tombs  of  the  emperors  and  Mussulman  &r  spent,  and  bore  away  plunder  to  the  value 
saints.  Nine  miles  S.  is  the  Outtub  (Euttub  or  of  nearly  $100,000,000,  including  the  famous 
Kutb)  Minar,  242  feet  high,  said  to  be  the  tallest  x^^^^x^^  throne  and  the  great  koh-i-noor  dia- 
oolumn  in  the  world,  and  dose  to  it  is  the  em-  mond,  now  in  the  possession  of  Queen  Victoria, 
peror's  country  residence.  Among  the  Euro-  From  this  time  dismemberment  rapidly  went 
pean  buildings  are  the  British  residency,  St.  on.  The  Great  Mogul  lost  all  but  the  shadow 
Jameses  and  several  missionary  churches,  a  bank,  of  sovereignty,  and  at  last  feU  into  the  hands  of 
a  lunatic  asylum,  the  courts  of  lustice,  and  a  the  Mahrattas,  who  were  defeated  near  Delhi, 
government  collie  attended  chiefly  by  native  Sept.  11, 1808,  with  dreadful  slaughter,  by  the 
students.  The  last  is  managed  by  a  council  of  British  under  Lord  Lake.  The  titular  empe- 
Europeans  and  natives,  has  an  income  of  about  ror  was  released  from  captivity,  a  pension  of 
$18,750,  and  is  divided  into  4  departments :  $500,000  a  year  was  assigned  him,  a  resident 
English,  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Sanscrit.  There  was  appointed  at  his  court,  and  the  British  ex- 
are,  moreover,  in  and  near  the  city,  about  800  ercised  the  government  in  his  liame.  In  1827 
schools,  and  a  newspaper  office.  There  are  2  the  empty  show  of  power  was  taken  from  him, 
arsenals,  one  outside  the  walls,  the  other  with-  $250,000  were  added  to  his  allowance,  and 
in.  The  latter,  prior  to  1857,  was  the  most  im-  tiiough  still  revered  .by  Mohammedans  as  the 
portant  in  India,  and  contained  800  guns  and  descendant  of  Timour,  his  sway  was  thenceforth 
mortars.  20,000  stand  of  arms,  and  200,000  shot  confined  to  the  12,000  members  of  his  family 
and  shells,  beside  gunpowder  and  other  warlike  who  filled  his  palace  and  swallowed  up  his  pen- 
stores.  The  Jumna  is  impregnated  with  natron,  sion.  At  the  time  of  the  revolt  in  1867,  the 
but  the  city  is  supplied  with  water  by  a  canal  garrison  of  Delhi  consisted  of  the  88th,  54th, 
70  m.  lon^,  built  under  Shah  Jehan  and  restored  and  74th  regiments  of  native  infantry,  and  one 
by  the  British.  Another,  called  the  Doab  canal,  battalion  of  native  artillery,  the  only  European 
for  irrigation,  built  by  the  same  emperor,  fed  soldiers  being  the  48  officers  by  whom  this  force 
by  the  Jumna,  and  joining  that  river  again  near  was  commanded.  On  May  10  three  regiments 
here  after  a  course  of  185  m.,  was  also  repaired  mutinied  at  Meerut  and  marched  off  to  Delhi, 
by  the  British  in  1830.  Delhi  has  manufacto-  where  they  arrived  the  next  day.  The  garrison, 
ries  of  cotton,  indigo,  and  shawls.  The  fabrics  after  a  show  of  resistance,  joined  their  ranks, 
of  Cashmere  are  brought  here  to  be  embroidered  and  in  a  short  time  the  whole  populace  was  in 
with  gold  and  silk,  and  an  active  trade  in  horses,  arms.  Some  of  the  officecs  and  civilians  es- 
fruit,  precious  stones,  &c.,  is  kept  up  with  Cash-  oaped  to  Meerut,  Umballa,  Xumanl,  and  other 
mere  and  Cabool.  The  great  East  India  raU-  places,  but  a  large  number  of  Europeans  of 
way,  when  completed,  will  connect  the  imperial  both  sexes  were  butchered  with  refined  cruelty, 
city  with  Calcutta  and  Lahore,  and  a  tram  rcrad  The  arsenal  was  held  by  Lieut.  WiUoughby  and 
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8  Europeans,  who  stontlj  defended  it  against  left  the  city  to  intercept  the  siege  batterj/thea 
several  hundred  sepovs  until  their  position  be-  on  the  waj  from  Ferozepoor,  and  were  imme- 
came  desperate,  ana  then  blew  up  the  magazine,  diatelj  pursued  by  Gen.  Nicholson,  who  had 
Hundreds  of  sepoys — some  say  l,00O---were  joined  Wilson  on  the  8th.  He  overtook  them 
killed  by  the  explosion,  but  the  brave  young  of-  at  Nujuflfhur,  and  routed  them  so  completelj, 
ficer  in  command,  and  some  of  his  companions,  that  they  fled  back  to  Delhi.  By  Sept.  8  all  the 
escaped  for  the  time  with  severe  injuries.  Mean-  reinforcements  had  arrived,  and  preparations 
while  the  aged  king  took  command  of  the  city,  were  made  to  besi^^  the  city  in  form.  The 
appointed  officers,  and  resumed  the  imperiaj  force  at  Gen.  Wilson^s  disposal  amounted  to 
state  to  which  he  had  long  been  a  stranger.  9,860  effective  men,  without  counting  the  Gash- 
News  of  this  disaster  was  telegraphed  to  Um-  mere  contingent,  2,200  strong,  some  hundred 
balla  the  same  day,  and  the  British  lost  no  time  men  under  the  ri^ahs  of  Jheend  and  Putialdi, 
in  preparing  for  the  reconquest  of  a  city  on  and  about  8,000  in  hospital.  It  embraced  £q- 
which  the  fate  of  India  was  thou^t  to  hang,  ropeans  (about  1),  SiKhs,  Gorkhas,  Ponjau- 
Three  brigades  were  ordered  to  march  from  bees,  Beloochees,  and  -Afghans,  and  was  distrib- 
TJmballa  and  Heerut,  under  Brigadiers  Wilson,  uted  as  foUows :  infantry  6,089,  cavalry  1,705, 
Halifax,  and  Jones ;  and  Gen.  Anson,  the  com-  artillery  and  engineers  2,072.  The  mutineers 
mander-in-chief,  left  Simla  to  place  nimself  at  are  supposed  to  have  numbered  14,000,  beside 
their  head,  but  on  reaching  Kumaul  died  of  cavalry.  On  the  llUi  the  new  battery  opened 
cholera,  May  27.  The  command  now  devolved  fire,  and  a  furious  bombardment  was  kept  up 
on  Sir  Henry  Barnard,  who,  after  one  or  two  day  and  night  by  44  heavy  guns  and  many  of 
victories,  appeared  before  Delhi,  June  8.  The  small  calibre.  On  the  night  of  the  13  th  two 
rebels  were  found  posted  on  a  rocky  ridge  breaches^ne  near  the  Cashmere  and  the  other 
1,500  yards  from  the  north  wall  of  the  city,  but  near  the  Water  bastion,  were  found  practicable. 
by  a  rapid  movement  Sir  Henry  attacked  them  The  storming  party  was  now  arranged  in  4  col- 
in  flank,  swept  their  position,  and  captured  26  nmns.  The  1st,  of  1,000  men  under  Nicholson, 
guns.  The  British  camp  was  then  pitched  about  was  to  assault  the  main  breach,  and  escalade  the 
li  m.  from  the  north  wall,  screened  by  the  face  of  the  Cashmere  bastion;  the  2d,  of  850 
ridge,  the  left  resting  on  the  river,  and  the  rear  men  under  Brigadier  Jones,. was  to  move  against 
on  a  canal.  For  many  days  it  required  all  the  the  Water  bastion;  the  8d,  of  950  under  Col. 
efforts  of  the  besiegers  to  hold  their  own  ground.  Campbell,  preceded  by  an  explosion  party,  was 
They  were  too  yreak  either  to  risk  an  assault  or  to  force  the  Cashmere  gate ;  and  the  4th,  consist- 
to  cut  off  the  reinforcements  which  the  muti-  ing  mainly  of  natives,  led  by  Major  Reid,  was  to 
neers  continued  to  receive  from  all  parts  of  Ben-  a^iail  the  enemy^s  strong  position  in  the  Kissen- 
^  gal.  Moreover,  they  were  yet  without  heavy  guqje  and  Pahareepoor  suburbs.  The  reserve, 
*  artillery,  while  the  rebels  had  nearly  200  guns,  1,800  strong,  had  orders  to  await  the  result  of 
which  they  managed  with  a  skill  equal  if  not  the  first  attack.  At  4  o^clock  on  the  morning  of 
superior  to  that  of  the  besiegers.  For  2  months  the  14th  the  troops  left  the  camp,  and  concealed 
a  day  seldom  passed  without  sorties,  in  which  themselves  near  some  advanced  posts  on  the  left 
both  parties  suffered  iteverelv.  June  12,  the  in-  ontil  the  signal  for  assault  was  given  by  Nichol- 
surgents  attacked  both  flaxucs,  and  were  twice  son.  On  emer^ng  upon  open  ground  they  were 
repulsed.  On  the  17th  they  were  gallantly  dis-  met  by  fearful  volleys  of  musketry,  thinning 
lodged  from  an  unfinished  battery  near  the  Sub-  their  ranks  so  fast  that  for  full  10  minutes  it  was 
zee  Mundee  suburb  in  advance  of  the  besiegers'  impossible  to  plant  the  ladders  in  the  ditch, 
right;  on  the  19th  a  serious  attack  was  made  on  But  the  columns  never  wavered:  they  soon 
the  camp  from  the  rear ;  and  on  the  28d,  the  cen-  mounted  the  scarp,  and  with  a  ringing  cheer  the 
tenary  of  the  battle  of  Plassey,  a  still  harder  1st  and  2d  divisions  sprang  upon  the  breaches, 
contest  was  fought  on  the  .right,  lasting  aD  day.  and  carried  them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
and  signalized  by  the  bravery  of  the  **  guides,"  Once  within  the  walls,  they  fought  their  way 
a  native  corps  of  picked  men,  mostly  rnnjau-  inch  by  inch  along  the  ramparts,  occupying  the 
bees,  who  on  this  occasion  fought  uninterrupted-  bastions,  and  turning  the  guns  against  the  city, 
lyfor  15  hours  without  food.  On  July  1,  at  sun-  They  secured  the  Moree  and  Cabool  gates,  but 
set,  an  action,  which  lasted  22  hours,  began  on  were  beaten  back  from  the  W.  wall  with  the  loss 
the  extreme  right,  where  800  Europeans  and  of  the  gallant  Nicholson.  In  the  mean  time  Lieuts. 
guides  held  at  bay  throughout  the  night  a  force  Home  and  Salkeld,  with  8  non-commissioned 
of  nearly  5,000  men.  On  the  5th  Gen.  Barnard  officers  and  a  few  native  sappers,  undertook  the 
died  of  cholera,  and  was  succeeded  by  Gen.  dangerous  task  of  blowing  up  the  Cashmere 
Beed,  who  before  the  end  of  the  month  resigned  gate.  In  full  daylight  they  marched  boldly  up 
on  account  of  sickness  to  Gen.  Archdale  Wilson,  through  a  shower  of  balls,  arranged  the  pow- 
On  the  81st  an  immense  force  began  a  general  der  bags  in  the  face  of  a  murderous  discharcre  of 
attack  on  the  advanced  posts  of  the  Briti^,  as-  musketry  through  an  open  wicket,  and  fired  the 
sailing  them  from  twx)  quarters  at  once  with  unu-  train.  The  gate  fell  with  a  crash,  but  Lieut, 
sual  skill  and  determination.  The  battle  raged  Salkeld,  a  sergeant,  a  corporal,  and  2  natives 
day  and  night  until  Aug.  2  at  noon,  when  were  killed.  The  8d  column  now  dashed  for- 
the  rebels  withdrew,  leavioff  the  field  heaped  ward,  entered  the  city  at  10  o^clock,  just  as  the 
with  their  dead.    On  the  24ui,  7,000  mutineers  1st  and  2d  gained  the  breaches,  and  pushed  on 
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toward  the  jamnia  mnejid^  bat  was  beaten  back  reign  of  terror,  bnt  saved  by  the  interposition 
with  great  loss  to  the  Cashmere  gate,  where  the  of  Chanmette.    For  the  celebration  of  Uie  I^te 
reserve  came  to  its  snpport    Tlie  4th  column  de  VeVre  mprSme,  he  wrote,  at  the  request  of 
sustained  a  defeat  in  the  subnrbs,  and  retreated  Robespierre,  an  ode  in  pruse  of  the  immortality 
to  the  camp.    When  night  closed,  the  British  of  the  son!.    In  1795  he  completed  his  trans- 
found  themselves  in  possession  of  the  N.  ram-  lation  of  Virgil^s  uSlneid,  and  subsequently  visit- 
parts,  and  of  several  strong  posts  in  that  part  of  ed  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  England.    On 
the  city,  and  at  dawn  on  the  15th  commenced  his  return  to  France  in  1802  he  was  reinstat- 
the  work  of  dislodging  the  rebels  firom  the  ed  in  his  professorship,  resumed  his  literary 
loopholed  houses  and  public  buildings.    The  pursuits,  and  published  successively  the  various 
arsenal,  which  Lieut.  Willoughby^s  exploit  had  poems  which  he  had  partly  prepared  during  his 
but  half  destroyed,  was  stormed  on  the  16th,  travels:  L^homme dea champs  (IBOO)\  LapitU, 
and  its  ^na  were  turned  against  the  palace,  a  touching  poem  on  the  victims  of  the  revolu- 
The  Bum  bastion  was  surpmed  on  the  same  tionQSOS);  his  translation  of  Milton^s"  Paradise 
evening ;  the  great  mosque  was  entered  on  the  Lost''  (1805) ;  L* Imagination  (1806) ;  Lea  trots 
17th,  and  by  the  afternoon  of  the  20th,  after  a  rSffnes  de  la  nature^  with  annotations  by  Ouvier 
desperate  street  conflict  of  nearly  7  days,  the  Brit*  ri809) ;  La  conversation  (1812).  His  later  years, 
iih  were  again  masters  of  all  Delhi.    No  quarter  auring  which  he  became  blind,  were  spent 
was  given,  even  to  the  ^ck  and  wounded.  Wo-  quietly  at   Nanterre.     His  last  composition, 
men  and  children  were  invariably  spared,  but  which,  however,  he  did  not  live  to  complete, 
the  conquerors  did  not  always  discriminate  be-  was  entitled   La  vieillesse^   and  he  used  to 
tween  armed  rebels  and  peaceable  inhabitants,  sav  jestingly  that  he  was  ^*  full  of  Im  sublecf 
Large  bodies,  however,  made  theh*  escape  while  His  translation  of  Pope's  "  Essay  on  Han/'  and 
the  fighting  was  going  on,  and  among  them  was  his  ^oem  Le  dSpart  d^^den^  were  published 
the  ez-king,  who  took  refuge  in  the  suburban  after  his  death.    The  most  complete  edition  of 
palace  near  theOuttub  Minar.  The  next  day  he  his  works  was  published  by  Michaud  (16  vols, 
surrendered  to  Of^>t.  Hodson,  on  promise  of  his  8vo.,  1824-'26). 

life,  and  on  the  22d  8  of  the  royal  princes  were  DELINIERS,  Jacques  Antoike  Mjlbis,  vice- 
captnred  at  the  tomb  of  Humayoun,  and  imme-  roy  of  Buenos  Ayres,  born  at  Niort  in  Fitoce, 
diately  shot  The  trial  of  the  ez-king,' now  90  Feb.  6, 1756,  shot  at  JBuenos  Ayres  in  1810.  In 
years  old,  commenced  Jan.  27, 1858,  in  his  own  his  earlier  years  he  served  in  the  Spanish  navy, 
palace.  He  was  found  guilty  of  complicity  in  and  having  attained  the  rank  of  captain  he  was 
the  mutiny  and  its  attendant  atrocities,  was  con-  sent  during  the  war  with  Great  Britain  on  a 
demned  to  transportation  for  life,  and  ia  Dec.  mission  to  South  America.  In  June,  1806,  an 
1858,  was  removed  to  the  Gape  of  Grood  Hope.  English  squadron  made  its  appearance  before 
The  British  losses  in  this  memorable  siege  were  Montevideo,  and  landed  1,100  men  under  Gen. 
3,837  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  On  Sept  Beresford.  The  Spanish  army  which  onposed 
14  the  casualties  were  8  officers  and  265  men  them  was  routed,  andon  July  2  the  Englisn  took 
killed,  52  officers  and  822  men  wounded.  Of  possession  of  the  city.  DelinierswasthenatMon- 
the  number  of  insurgents  who  perished  no  an-  tevideo.  Having  received  intelligence  of  what 
thentic  record  could  be  obtained,  but  it  must  had  taken  place,  he  assembled  the  forces  at  his 
have  been  great.  Over  1,500  are  supposed  to  command  and  marched  against  the  English, 
have  fallen  on  the  day  of  assault.  whom,  after  some  hard  fighting,  he  compelled  to 
DEULLE,  Jacques,  a  French  poet,  bom  at  capitulate,  leaving  to  the  conquerors  1,600  mus- 
Aigoes-Perse,  Auvergne,  June  22,  1788,  died  in  kets,  26  cannon,  and  4  howitzers.  For  this  ex- 
Paris,  May  1,  1818.  He  was  a  natural  son  of  a  ploit,  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  people, 
lawyer  named  Montanier,  and  his  only  for-  ne  was  elevated  to  the  viceroyalty  of  6nenos 
tune  was  a  good  education  and  an  income  of  Ayres.  On  July  1, 1808,  he  fought  an  obstinate 
800  francs  a  year.  He  became  known  in  1769,  battle  with  the  English  in  the  vicinity  of  that 
by  his  transiation  of  Virgil's  Georges,  which  city ;  bnt  although  the  loss  of  the  Spaniards  is 
won  the  highest  praise  from  competent  critics,  said  to  have  been  less  than  that  of  the  English, 
Louis  Racine,  who  had  urged  him  to  the  work,  the  former  were  compelled  to  retire  within  the 
gave  it  unliinited  approbation;  and  Voltaire  walls.  The  English  immediately  laid  siege  to  the' 
insisted  upon  the  title  of  academician  being  city,  but  were  unable  to  make  themselves  masters 
at  onoe  conferred  upon  him.  This  distinction  of  it,  and  were  at  last  obliged  to  retire,  having 
he  received  2  years  later,  and  he  was  soon  suffered  great  loss.  Deliniers  shortly  afterward 
afterward  appointed  professor  of  Latin  poetry  compelled  them  to  make  a  treaty  by  which  they 
in  the  college  of  France.  In  1782,  on  the  puln  agreed  to  abandon  Montevideo,  and  the  whole 
lication  of  his  original  poem,  LesjardinSy  he  was  country  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  La  Plata, 
presented  through  the  favor  of  Count  d^Artois  within  2  months.  This  achievement  gave  him 
with  an  abbey,  with  a  yearly  income  of  80,000  great  reputation,  and,  in  return  for  it,  he  was  ap- 
Uvres.  In  1784  he  visited  Greece  and  Turkey  pointed  brigadier-general  by  the  king  of  Spain, 
in  company  with  Ohoiseul  Gouffier,  the  French  He  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  populari^,  but 
ambassador  to  Oonstantinople.  The  revolution  the  people  of  Buenos  Ayres  were  anxious  for  in* 
deprived  him  of  his  office  and  the  greater  part  dependence,  and  Deliniers,  having  espoused  the 
of  hb  income.    He  was  arrested  during  the  cause  of  the  king,  excited  a  powerful  party 
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against  him,  and  found  himself  under  the  ne-  strength  of  the  patient  has  not  been  seriouB^ 

cessity  of  retiriDg  Into  exile.    It  was  not  long,  impaired  by  long  oontinued  excesses,  deliriom 

however,  before  he  recovered  his  power,  and  he  tremens  is  rarely  fatal ;  but  those  whose  consti- 

was  in  possession  of  it  when  a  new  viceroy,  Don  tuttons  have  been  broken  down  by  a  long  course 

Balthasar  de  Oisneros,  was  sent  out  from  Spain  of  intemperance  frequently  succumb,    in  such 

to  replace  him.    He  at  the  same  time  received  cases  death  is  often  sudden ;  the  j^tient  rises  for 

the  title  of  count  of  Buenos  Ayree,  but  was  or-  some  trivial  purpose,  and  falls  m  a  faint  from 

dered  to  return  to  Europe.    This  he  refused  to  which  he  never  recovers^  At  other  times,  after 

do,  and  retired  to  Mendoza.    The  deposition  of  passing  many  nights  without  sleep,  he  sinks  into 

Deliniers  produced  a  revolution  which  compels  a  state  of  coma,  which  terminateiB  in  death.    It 

led  Oisneros  to  abdicate.    But  when  Deliniers  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  same  habits 

with  2,000  men  attempted  to  retetablish  the  which  cause  repeated  attacks  of  delirinm  cause 

royal  authority,  he  was  met  by  the  revolution-  likewise  organic  affections  of  the  viscera,  more 

ists,  his  army  dispersed,  and  he  himself  taken  particularly  of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  and  that 

prisoner.    He  was  brought  to  Buenos  Ayres,  these  seriously  influence  the  result  of  each  new 

where  he  was  shot  with  several  other  royalist  attack. — Treatment    When  nausea  is  present^ 

leaders,  by  order  of  the  revolutionary  junta.  and  the  tongue  large  and  coated,  it  is  well  to 

DELIRIUM  TREMENS,  Deluuxtm  Ebbiosi-  commence  the  treatment  by  an  emetic  or  an 

TATiB,  Mania  a  Potu,  a  disease  caused  by  the  emeto-purgative ;  in  mild  oases,  and  when  the 

abase  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  characterized  stren^h  of  the  patient  will  admit,  it  will  be 

by  tremor,  sleeplessness,  and  delirium.    It  is  sufficient  to  keep  him  walking  with  a  careful 

remarkable   that  a  disease   so  well  marked  attendant  until  fatigue  induces  a  tenden<7  to 

and  so  easily  recognized  as  delirinm  tremens  sleep.    In  severer  cases,  opium  is  the  article 

should  up  to  the  early  part  of  the  present  cen-  mainly  reUed  on  by  practitioners,  and  in  moat 

tury  have  been  confounded  with  inflammation  instances  it  will  not  disappoint  their  ezpecta- 

of  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  and  that,  thus  tions ;  still  there  is  a  class  of  cases  rebeUions 

misled  by  a  name,  most  physicians  bled,  blLs-  to  its  influence,  whatever  dose  may  be  given. 

tered,  and  mercurialized  their  patients,  thus  Sometimes  here  the  inhalation  of  chloroform 

adding  vastly  to  the  mortality  of  a  complaint  comes  to  our  idd,  and  accomplishes  that  whioh 

already  sufficiently  fataL     Delirium   tremens  opium  unassisted  could  not  do ;  in  other  cases 

sometimes  makes  its  appearance  in  consequence  the  use  of  small  doses  of  tartar  emetic  and  land- 

of  a  single  debauch ;  commonly  it  is  the  result  anum  produces  the  happiest  effects.  It  is  neces- 

of  protracted  or  long  continued  intemperance,  sary  to  maintain  the  patient's  strength  by  the 

Occasionally,  where  the  indulgence  is  very  ex-  administration  of  suitable  nourishment,  and  in 

cessive,  the  attack  occurs  while  the  patient  stiU  some  cases  the  use  of  stimulants  will  be  found 

continues  his  potations ;  more  generally  it  is  the  not  only  beneficial  but  indispensable, 
result  of  some  cause  by  which  they  are  tern-        DEL  NORTE,  a  N.  W.  oo.  of  Oal.,  bordering 

porarily  interrupted;  the  patient's  stomach  gives  on  the  Pacific  ocean  and  Oregon.    A  great  part 

out  and  refuses  the  accustomed  draught,  he  re-  of  the  surface  is  mountainous,  and  the  coaat 

ceives  a  hurt,  or  he  ia  affected  by  some  of  the  range  runs  along  its  border.    It  was  formed  in 

ordinary  causes  of  illness.  If  the  patient  be  now  Feb.  1867,  from  the  N.  part  of  Klamath  co.,  to 

noticed,  he  will  be  found  to  be  nervous  and  un-  which  it  is  attached  for  representative  purposes, 

easy;  he  is  startled  by  any  sudden  noise,  the  Capital,  Crescent  City. 

opening  of  a  door,  the  entrance  of  a  visitor ;  he  is       DELOLME,  Jean  Louis,  author  of  a  celebrat- 

restless;  the  hands  and  tongue  are  tremulous;  ed  work  on  the  English  constitution,  bom  at 

hecomplainsof  inability  to  sleep,  and  if  he  dozes  Geneva  in  1740,  died  in  Switzerland,  July  16, 

for  a  moment  he  is  awakened  by  frightful  1806.    Having   pabUshed  a  pamphlet  which 

dreams ;  with  all  this,  his  skin  is  commonly  cool  gave  umbrage  to  the  authorities  of  his  native 

and  soft,  his  pulse  slow,  and  his  tongue  moist,  city,  in  which  he  had  been  established  as  a 

Soon  delirium  manifests  itself;  if  questioned,  the  lawyer,  Delolme  repaired  to  England.    Here 

patient  often  answers  rightly  enough,  but  if  left  he  found  in  the  study  of  British  institutions  an 

to  himself  he  begins  to  talk  or  mutter  ;*  he  is  ample  field  for  his  observant  nature,  and  at 

surrounded  by  frightful  or  loathsome  animals;  the  same  time  a  oongeniid  political  atmosphere 

he  is  pursued  by  some  one  who  has  a  design  He  was  the  author  of  various  works  and  essayt 

upon  his  life ;  he  Las  terrible  and  ghastly  visions,  on  political  affairs,  but  his  fame  rests  upon  hi 

Though  most  commonly  of  a  frightful  or  terrify-  book  on  tlie  English  constitution.  First  writtei 

ing  character,  the  delirinm  is  not  invariably  so ;  in  French  and  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1771 

occasionally  the  appearances  are  droll  or  Indi-  it  met  with  a  favorable  reception,  which  induce* 

crons,  and  the  patient  seems  amused  by  them.  Delolme  to  enlarge  and  improve  it,  and  to  put 

He  is  rarely  dangerous ;  his  predominant  emotion  lish  a  new  edition  in  English,  which  appeared  i 

is  fear ;  but  in  the  effort  to  escape  an  ima^nary  1772.    The  demand  for  it  became  so  ^eat  th£ 

enemy,  he  may  be  guilty  of  a  murderous  assault,  4  new  editions  were  sold  within  20  years,  an 

or  more  probably  of  tiucing  his  own  life.    The  a  German  translation  appeared  at  AJtona  i. 

delirium  continues  until  tiie  patient  dies  ex-  1784.    A  new  edition,  with  life  and  notes  by  #• 

hansted,  or  until  he  sinks  into  a  sleep  from  which  Macgregor,  M.  P.,  was  published  in  1858. 
he  awakes  comparatively  rational.    When  the        DELOS,  or  Delus,  now  Diu  or  SdilUi  tl 
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smallest  island  of  the  CydadeS)  called  also  by  Greece,  either  firom  Delphoa  the  son  of  Apollo, 
the  ancients  Asteria,  Ortygia,  or  Ohlamydia.  or  from  a  dolphin  (dfX<^iv,  or  dcX<^(f)i  in  the 
One  of  t^eir  legends,  probably  allading  to  its  form  of  which  Apollo  mshed  into  the  sea, 
origin  by  a  yolcanio  erUl)tion,  represents  it  as  after  having  killed  the  dragon  Pytho,  and  deter- 
having  risen  from  the  waves  of  the  sea  at  a  mined  on  the  erection  of  a  temple  on  the  spot, 
stroke  of  the  trident  of  Neptune,  and  floated  on  Boarding  a  Cretan  vessel,  he  made  it  pass  by 
the  JSgffian,  until  it  was  moored  to  its  bottom  the  place  of  its  destination,  Pylos,  and  enter^ 
with  adamantine  chains  by  Jupiter,  in  order  the  harbor  of  Girrha,  where  the  Cretans  on 
that  it  might  become  a  place  of  refuge  for  La-  landing  were  again  struck  by  the  appearance  of 
tona,  who  was  delivered  there,  on  a  desert  rock  the  god  as  a  beautiful  youth,  and  with  songs 
and  under  a  shady  tree,  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  and  hymns  followed  him  to  serve  as  his  priests 
hence  called  Delius  and  Delia.  To  them  the  at  Delphi,  which  they  founded.  The  first  sane- 
island  was  sacred,  and  in  accordance  with  a  tuary  of  Apollo  was  a  rude  shelter  of  laurel 
vow  of  Latona  a  temple  was  erected  by  Erysich-  boughs,  soon  replaced  by  a  temple  which  stood 
thon,  son  of  Cecrops,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cyn-  700  years,  and  was  burned  in  548  B.  G.  The 
thus,  which  in  due  time  was  enriched  by  the  Araphictyons  contracted  with  the  rich  Athenian 
•gifts  of  nations,  and  remained  unshaken  by  the  AlcmsonidsB  for  its  rebuilding,  who  did  more 
earthquakes  that  often  desolated  neighboring  than  they  promised,  making  the  front  of  the 
islands.  The  oracle  of  Apollo,  who  gave  r^  splendid  edifice  of  pure  Parian  marble  instead 
spouses  here  in  summer,  and  at  Patara  in  Lycia  of  common  stone.  The  cold  stream  of  the  Gas- 
in  winter,  was  regarded  as  the  most  distinct  and  talian  spring  flowed  by  it,  as  it  also  did  by  the 
trostworthy.  Dehan  festivals  were  held  here  temples  of  Latona,  Diana,  and  Minerva.  It 
every  4  years ;  the  Athenians  sent  there  yearly  enclosed  the  cavern  PytMum,  containing  a  fis- 
theirTheoria  with  choruses  and  dances.  Latona  sure,  out  of  which  arose  mephitic  vapors  of  in- 
had  also  her  temple.  Delos  was  colonized  by  the  toxicating  and  convulsing  power.  This  was  dis- 
lonians,  became  the  centre  of  splendid  festivals  covered  by  a  shepherd,  who,  tending  his  goats  at 
in  honor  of  Apollo,  and  was  ruled  by  kings,  the  foot  of  Mount  Parnassus,  and  following  them 
who  at  the  same  time  performed  the  functions  to  the  brink  of  the  chasm,  fell  into  prophetic 
of  priests.  In  later  times  it  became  dependent  ecstasy.  It  was  above  the  chasm  that  the  high 
upon  the  Athenians,  who  performed  there  2  tripod,  covered  with  laurels,  was  fixed,  on  which 
purifications,  first  under  Pisistratus,  and  sec-  the  Pythia  or  priestess  of  the  god  was  placed, 
ondly  in  the  6th  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  after  having  bathed  in  the  OastaJian  spring,  and 
(426  B.  0.,  as  described  in  the  8d  book  of  wreathed  her  hair  with  a  garland  of  laurel. 
Thucydides),  by  removing  the  tombs  and  dead  She  was  convulsed  to  ecstasy,  sometimes  even 
bodies  to  a  neighboring  island,  and  who  also  to  fatal  firenzy,  by  the  suffocating  exhalations, 
enacted  a  law  to  cuard  the  sacred  g^und  from  and  by  ohewins  the  leaves  of  a  laurel  branch 
the  pollution  of  births  and  deaths.  Its  towns,  which  she  held  in  her  hand ;  the  color  of  her 
having  no  walls,  were  guarded  by  their  sanctity;  face  changing,  her  limbs  shivering,  her  hair 
its  temple  and  immense  treasures  were  un-  bristling,  her  e^es  beaming,  and  her  lips  foaming, 
toudied  by  the  Persians  in  their  invasion ;  and  she  uttered  wild  groans  and  bowlings,  as  well 
during  the  following  wars  it  became  the  seat  as  single  confusea  words  and  sounds.  In  the 
of  the  common  treasury  of  the  Grecian  states,  earlier  times  these  were  carefully  collected,  ar- 
When  this  was  removed  to  Athens,  Delos  de-  ranged  in  verse,  usually  in  ambiguous  phrases, 
cayed,  but  was  still  remarkable  for  commerce ;  and  rendered  in  writing  as  the  divine  answers. 
and  after  the  destruction  of  Corinth  by  the  Ro-  The  Pythia,  who  often  fell  a  victim  to  the  ex- 
mans  (146  B.  0.^,  was  the  chief  emporium  of  the  citement  of  her  office,  was  bound  for  life  and  to* 
slave  trade,  and  a  flourishing  seat  of  art.  The  the  strictest  chastity.  At  first  only  poor  young 
city  and  temple  were  plundered  and  destroyed  girls  were  selected  for  the  service,  but  afterwara 
by  Menophanes,  general  of  Mithridates,  king  of  women  of  the  age  of  50  at  least,  and  natives  of 
Pontua,  and  the  women  and  children  sent  as  Delphi.  Themanagementof  the  temple  of  Del- 
slaves  to  Asia.  The  remains  of  the  splendid  phi,  and  especially  of  its  treasury,  which  was  en- 
ancient  buildings  were  at  a  later  period  carried  riched  by  the  donations  of  those  consulting  the 
away  by  the  Venetians  and  Byzantines ;  but  a  god,  by  the  tithes  of  the  spoils  of  the  conquered, 
few  broken  pillars  and  architraves  are  still  to  be  by  consecrated  presents,  and  the  regular  deposits 
seen  on  the  almost  desert  island,  whither  shep-  of  states  and  individuals,  was  intrusted  to  the 
herds  from  the  neighboring  islands  transport  Amphictyons,  or  the  deputies  of  the  surround- 
thelr  flocks,  its  climate  being  regarded  as  un-  ing  cities  and  states  who  assembled  there ;  but 
healthy  for  inhabitation.  the  oracle  was  ruled  by  the  priests,  natives  of 
DELPHI,  or  Dklphos  (Gr.  ^i  A*X<^oi),  a  small  the  town,  or  rather  under  the  influence  of  an 
town  of  ancient  Phocis,  of  high  importance  in  aristocracy  of  its  inhabitants,  who  were  all  re- 
the  history  of  Greece  as  the  seat  of  the  oracle  garded  as  the  sacred  family  of  Apollo,  and  de- 
of  Apollo.  It  was  built  in  the  form  of  an  am-  lighted  in  continual  sacrifices,  festivals,  feasts, 
phithealre,  on  the  steep  S.  W.  extremity  of  and  processions,  as  well  as  in  the  Pythian  games, 
Momit  Parnassus,  in  a  secluded  mountain  region,  which  were  held  in  the  plain  between  Delphi 
in  the  midst  of  wild  peaks,  rocks,  and  cliffs.  Its  and  Cirrha.  The  place  was  believed  to  be  the 
name  had  its  origin,  according  to  the  legends  of  centre  of  the  earth,  and  indeed  was  called  its 
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DaYoL  two  eagles  sent  by  Jupiter  from  east  and  of  the  bulbs  is  enlivened  by  the  spikes  of  the 
west  having  met  there.  The  inflaence  of  Del-  larkspurs  bearing  their  hjacinth-nke  blooms, 
phi  through  the  oracle  on  the  affiiirs  of  Greece  The  few  weeks  previous  to  the  proper  time 
and  other  nations  was  immense.  Its  treasures,  for  taking  ud  the  bulbs  suffice  to  exhaust  the 
monuments,  and  statues,  particularly  those  oi  beauty  of  tne  larkspurs,  so  that  they  can  be 
the  temple  of  Apollo,  were  prodigious  in  num-  removed  together.  The  perennial  delphiniums 
ber,  value,  and  splendor.  There  could  be  seen,  are  conspicuous  for  size  and  altitude.  They 
beside  the  countless  statues  of  gods,  demigods,  vary,  however,  in  both  these  particulars.  Some 
and  illustrious  men,  the  extravagant  gifts  of  ^ow  from  5  to  6  feet  high  in  a  few  weeks,  hav- 
Oroesus,  king  of  Lydla,  the  portico  with  the  in-  ing  spikes  of  coarse  blue  or  pale  blue  flowers. 
Bcriptions  of  the  7  sages,  Persian  bucklers  from  Others  are  more  supine,  have  weaker  flower 
the  battle  of  ICarathon,  the  beaks  of  Persian  stems,  and  a  more  divided  and  more  gracefid 
ships  taken  in  naval  victories,  the  shields  of  and  delicate  foliage.  The  blossoms  of  such  are 
the  invading  Gauls,  an  image  of  Homer,  the  proportionably  more  beautiful,  varying  from  the 
grave  of  Neoptolemus,  son  of  Achilles,  the  chair  intensest  blue  or  azure  to  a  paler  color,  and  so 
of  Rndar,  with  many  paintings  and  other  works  shadine  off  by  degrees  to  a  pearly  or  opalescent 
of  art  These  treasures  tempted  the  avarice  of  tint.  Cultivation  has  produced  many  extra- 
Xerxes,  whose  troops  were  frightened  away  by  ordinary  and  double  sorts,  of  which  the  Z>. 
skilful  miracles,  as  were  afterward  the  invading  grand^florum^  or  Chinese,  as  it  is  sometimes 
Gaub:  many  of  them,  however,  were  taken  and  called,  and  Buck^s  seedling  are  among  the  fin- 
wasted  by  the  Phocians  in  their  wars  against  est.  These  perennials  are,  however,  herbace- 
the  Amphiotyons ;  they  were  borrow^  by  ous,  all  dying  down  to  the  root  and  rising  agun 
Sylla,  who  could  not  be  awed  by  miracles,  and  with  strong  shoots  in  the  next  year.  From 
plundered  by  Nero.  The  decayed  place  was  a  singular  resemblance  of  the  inner  petals,  es- 
still  further  stripped  by  Constantine  the  Great,  pecially  in  the  single  flowers,  to  the  body  of 
and  Julian  the  Apostate  could  as  little  restore  a  bee,  they  have  been  called  bee  larkspurs, 
its  splendor  as  he  could  the  worship  of  the  an-  the  pubescence  accompanying  them  helping 
cient  gods.  the  illusion  by  its  seeming  to  be  hairs.    The 

D£LPHIN,  the  name  applied  to  a  celebrated  species  native  in  the  United   States   are  D, 

edition  of  the  Latin  classics,  which  was  prepared  exaltatum  (Mx.),  with  a  stem  from  2  to  6  feet 

in  the  reign  of  Louis  XI V^  by  89  of  the  best  high  and  purplish  blue  flowers,  occurring  in 

scholars  of  the  time,  for  the  use  of  the  dauphin  Pennsylvania ;  2>.  tricome  (Mx.),  apretty  species 

{in  tuum  Delphini).  of  a  foot  high,  seen  in  Ohio ;  and  D,  azureum 

DELPHINIUM,  the  name  of  an  extensive  (Mx.),  a  characteristic  species  in  Iowa  and  Min- 
genus  of  annual  or  perennial  herbaceous  plauts  nesota.  One  other  is  becoming  naturalized,  2>. 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  of  ranunculacea,  eonsolida  (Linn.\  hawng  escaped  from  grain 
They  nave  handsome  irregular  flowers,  resem-  fields  and  appeanng  on  the  sides  of  the  roads,  like 
blingsomewhat  the  fanciful  figures  of  the  dolphin  many  other  foreign  species  introduced  by  seeds 
or  the  spurs  of  larks,  and  are  commonly  known  from  abroad,  either  for  the  garden  or  in  field 
as  larkspurs.  The  genus  is  nearly  allied  to  the  husbandry.  A  splendid  scarlet-flowered  del- 
aconites.  The  seeds,  especially  of  D.  staphim-  phinium  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Parry  in  1850, 
aria  (stavesacre)  and  A  consolida  (branching  on  the  mountains  east  of  San  Diego.  It  is  D, 
larkspur),  are  powerfully  cathartic,  and  owing  eoccineum  (Torrey,  in  *^  Mexican  Boundary 
to  the  violence  of  their  operation  are  seldom  Survey^O*  Another  scarlet-flowered  species  is 
given  internally ;  they  are,  however,  employed  known  as  D,  nudkante.  Both  are  deemed  likely 
m  destroying  vermin.  The  extract  (aelphi-  to  become  great  acquisitions  to  the  gardens. 
nia)  has  recently  been  used  in  tic  douloureux,  DELTA,  the  name  given  to  the  triangular 
paralysis,  and  rheumatism.  The  blossoms  of  alluvial  regnon  included  between  the  mouths  of 
the  delphiniums  are  very  showy,  and  in  some  the  NUe,  from  its  resemblance  in  form  to  the 
sorts  they  are  even  extremely  nch  and  mag-  Greek  letter  of  this  name,  A.  The  term  after- 
nifioent.  Those  known  as  the  rocket  lark-  ward  came  to  be  applied  in  general  to  similar  al- 
spurs  have  elegantly  colored  flowers,  though  luvial  formations  at  the  mouths  of  large  rivers, 
they  are  apt  to  exhibit  too  light  and  less  showy  whatever  might  be  their  shape, 
tints.  The  double  kinds  of  these  are  very  at-  DELTA,  the  southernmost  co.  of  the  upper 
tractive  to  the  eye  in  early  summer.  Their  peninsula  of  Michigan,  washed  by  Lake  Michi- 
seeds  are  sown  in  finely  pulverized  and  rich  soil  gan  and  by  Green  Bay ;  area,  about  8,500  sq.  m. 
iu  the  autumn,  either  in  beds,  in  patches,  or  Tlie  Menomonee  river  on  the  S.  W.  separates  it 
in  single  rows,  as  fancy  or  taste  may  dictate,  and  from  Wisconsin.  It  has  a  hilly,  well  wooded 
the  young  plants  thinned  out  when  it  is  neces-  surface,  and  contains  abundance  of  limestone 
sary,  If  allowed  to  stand  too  close  together,  the  and  sandstone.  The  census  of  1850  gives  no 
flower  spikes  are  not  so  well  developed.  Some-  information  respecting  this  county,  which  was 
times  they  are  used  to  succeed  the  blooming  of  then  but  partially  organized.  It  was  probably 
hyacinths,  and  are  accordingly  sown  in  or  near  named  from  its  triangular  shape, 
byncinth  beds.  The  interstices  of  tulip  beds  are  DELUC,  Jean  Andb£,  a  Swiss  natural  phi- 
sometimes  sown  with  them  in  the  same  way;  losopher,  bom  in  Geneva,  Feb.  8,  1727,  aied 
and  thus  the  period  of  the  fading  of  the  flowers  in  Windsor,  near  London,  Nov.  7,  1817.    His 
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ibther,  an  author  of  considerable  merit,  was  able  SUmentaire  de  ghlogie  (8vo.,  Paris,  1809),  he  op- 
to  give  him  an  excellent  education,  thongh  he  poses  the  system  of  Hatton  and  Playfair,  which 
devoted  him  to  commercial  pursuits,  in  which  attributes  the  changes  in  tlie  earth^s  structure 
the  first  half  of  his  life  was  spent.    Daring  the  to  the  action  of  fire,  and  advocates  the  agency 
numerous  journeys  which  his  business  required  of  water,  and  the  lesser  antiquity  of  the  pres- 
him  to  maK6  into  the  neighboring  countries,  he  ent  state  of  the  continents.    Ouvier  ranks  him 
made,  with  the  assistance  of  his  brother,  Guil-  among  the  first  geologists  of  his  age.    He  con- 
laume  Antoine,  a  fine  collection  of  objects  of  tributed  many  papers  to  the  Journal  de  phy- 
natural  history.    In  1778,  obliged  by  commer-  nque^  the  Journal  des  minea,  and  the  "•  Philo- 
cial  misfortune  to  leave  his  native  city,  he  sophical  Magazine,^*  on  mineralogy,  geology, 
went  to  England,  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  and  electricity ;    he   separated   the  chemical 
royal  society  of  London,  and  was  appointed  from  the  electricsal  effects  of  the  voltaic  pile,  and 
reader  to  the  queen ;  this  situation  he  held  constructed  an  ingenious  but  incomplete  instru- 
for  44  years,  in  tiie  latter  part  of  his  life  making  ment.  the  dry  electric  column,  for  measuring 
several  tours  in  central  Europe,  passing  6  years  the  electricity  of  the  air.    Some  of  his  theories 
in  Germany,  and  after  his  return  m  1804  making  are  not  a  little  fancifhl,  and  he  strenuously  op- 
a  geological  tour  in  England;  he  received  at  posedthediscoveryof  the  chemical  composition 
GOttingen  the  appointment  of  honorary  profes-  of  water ;  still  his  meteorological  experiments 
sor  of  geology  in  that  university,  though  he  on  heat  and  moisture  are  of  great  value.    He 
never  entered  upon  its  duties ;  he  was  also  a  cor-  published  also  several  volumes  of  his  geological 
jesponding  member  of  the  French  academy^  and  travels  in  England,  and  northern  and  central 
fellow  of  several  other  scientific  associations.  Europe,  and  works  on  the  Baconian  philoso- 
His  principal  writings  treat  of  geology  and  me-  phy^  the  religious  education  of  children,  and  on 
teorology ;  his  first  important  work  in  the  order  Ohnstianity.— Guiutaumb  Antoine,  brother  of 
of  publication  was  ^eh^rches  sur  lea  modificO'  the  preceding,  born  in  1729,  died  in  Geneva, 
lions  de  Vatmosph^e  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Geneva,  1772),  Jan.  26, 1812.    He  travelled  extensively,  visit- 
which  contains  many  valuable  suggestions  on  ins  Vesuvius  and  Etna  in  l756-*57,  making  fine 
the  applications  of  barometers,  thermometers,  coUectionsofvolcanic  products,  fossil  sheUs^  and 
and  Lygrometers  to  practical  purposes ;  he  sub-  other  objects  of  natursu  history ;  he  was  a  close 
stitated  mercury  for  spirits  of  wine  in  R^aumur^s  observer,  exact  reasoner,  and  clear  and  vigorous 
thermometer,  and  invented  a  portable  barome-  writer.    His  papers  on  mineralogy  and  geology 
ter,  establishing  correct  rules  for  determining  may  be  found  in  the  Journal  de  physique,  1798 
by  this  instrument  the  height  of  mountains  and  to  1804 ;  BU>lioth^ue  Britannique^  1801  to  1809 ; 
the  depth  of  mines;  other  papers  on  sulp'ects  con-  and  Mereure  de  France,  1806--^7.    He  was  ex- 
nectea  with  meteorology  are  scattered  through  ceedingly  fond  of  music,  and  an  enthusiastic  col- 
tbe  ^^PhiloBophical  Transactions^'  from  1771  lector  of  coins,  of  whicn  he  had  a  fine  cabinet. 
to  1792.    He  inherited  a  great  veneration  for       DELUGE,  an  overflow  of  water,  fiooding  the 
the  Holy  Scriptures  from  his  father,  who  had  land,  commoidy  applied  to  desi^ate  the  No- 
written  much  in  refutation  of  the  doctrines  of  achian  flood  of  the  Scriptures.    This  great  nat- 
Mandeville  and  other  sceptical  authors,  and  his  nral  phenomenon  is  described  in  the  first  book 
religions  fervor  is  manifest  in  all  his  works,  con-  of  Moses  as  occurring,  as  ordinarily  calculated, 
trasting  strikingly  with  the  prevailing  infidel  in  the  1656th  year  after  the  creation,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  age.    In  1778-'80  he  published  the  600th  year  of  the  life  of  Noah.    A  similar  ca- 
Lettres  physiques  et  morales  sur  Vhistoire  de  la  tastrophe  is  also  recorded  in  the  lecends  and 
terre  (6  vols.  8vo.,  La  Haye) ;  this  work  treats  traditions  of  dmost  all  races  upon  the  earth ; 
particularly  on  the  comparatively  recent  origin  and  in  most  instances  the  descriptions,  though 
of  the  present  continents  and  their  mountains,  sometimes  in  an  allegorical  form,  so  closely  rc- 
and  the  difficulty  of  carrying  back  this  origin  to  semble  the  particulars  of  the  account  given  by 
a  period  more  remote  than  that  assigned  bv  the  Moses,  that  they  have  been  generally  regarded 
Mosaic  chronology  to  the  fiood.  Though  all  his  as  referring  to  the  same  great  event.    Among 
conclusions  are  not  now  admitted  in  geology,  he  the  nations  of  eastern  and  southern  Asia,  with 
extended  the  limits  of  this  science,  and  estab-  whom  the  modes  of  life  are  least  changed  from 
lisbed  many  important  points  bv  his  experiments  those  of  remote  antiquity,  these  traditions  have 
in  various  branches  of  natural  philosophy  con-  been  handed  down  from  the  period  of  their  earli- 
nected  with  it.    His  reverence  for  the  J3ible  led  est  histories.  The  Chinese  have  been  understood 
him  to  explain  any  apparent  contradiction  be-  to  refer  to  it  as  the  great  event  which  divided 
tween  geological  phenomena  and  the  Mosaic  the  race  of  men  into  the  higher  and  lower  ages, 
account  of  creation ;  he  considers  the  6  days  Davis,  however,  in  his  work  on  the  Chinese, 
of  Genesis  as  so  many  periods  of  immense  and  attaches  less  importance  to  the  traditional  ef- 
indefinite  duration  preceding  the  epoch  of  the  fects  of  their  deluge,  and  suggests  that  from  their 
actual  condition  of  the  globe,  ana  attributes  own  account  of  it  the  fioodmay  have  been  but 
the  deluge  to  the  filling  up  of  cavities  supposed  an  overfiow  of  the  waters  of  the  great  Yellow 
to  have  been  left  void  in  the  earth's  crust ;  the  river,  which  by  their  inundation  might  now 
work  is  written  in  a  truly  religious  spirit,  and  sweep  over  extensive  and  thickly  populated 
abounds  in  noble  thoughts  and  interesting  ob-  plains.   But  in  the  fanciful  picturing  of  the  Hin- 
servations  on  men  and  manners.    In  his  Traith  doo  tradition  of  the  god  Yishna  meeting  and 
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warning  the  prince  Satyavarata,  and  famishing  said  to  have  been  found  possessed  of  the  story 
him  with  a  large  Tessel,  in  which  the  prince  of  the  delage  with  the  incidents  of  that  of  Noah, 
with  7  Nishis  and  their  wives  were  saved,  we  the  ark,  the  animals  introduced  into  it,  the  send- 
appear  to  recognize  the  same  event  which  oo-  ing  out  a  bird  (in  this  instance  a  crow)  to  look  for 
curred  to  the  Jewish  race,  the  identity  made  dry  land,  and  its  return  to  the  ark.    Our  native 
still  more  poisitive  by  the  same  narrative  of  Indians  possessed  traditions  of  a  great  chief  be- 
what  afterward  happened  to  the  prince  and  his  ing  preserved  upon  a  raft  with  pairs  of  all  tiie 
eons.    The  Parsees  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  animals,  and  finally  reaching  the  new  earth  pre- 
Persians  preserve  the  record  of  a  universal  flood  pared  for  him  by  the  Great  Spirit.    The  inhab- 
of  waters  brought  upon  man  for  the  oorrup-  itants  of  the  South  sea  islands  preserve  similar 
tions  introduced  by  Ahriman,  the  evil  spirit,  records ;  but  among  these  and  most  barbarous 
The  Ohaldeans  retained  a  similar  account  to  that  tribes  the  traditions  are  modified  by  the  peca- 
of  Moses,  representing  like  it  a  race  of  giants  as  liar  habits  of  thought  of  the  people,  each  giving 
living  b^ore  the  time  of  the  fiood,  on  account  a  color  reflected  from  familiar  circumstances 
of  whose  impieties  this  punishment  was  inflict*  and  modes  of  life,  and  each  placing  the  scene 
ed.    Berosus,  in  whose  writings  this  narrative  of  the  great  event  in  their  own  country. — ^These 
was  found  and  appealed  to  by  Joeephus,  as  cor-  numerous  traditions  are  variously  regarded  by 
roborating  the  Jewish  account,  states  that  the  different  writers.    To  some  they  are  the  strong- 
remains  of  the  ark  were  still  to  be  seen  in  the  est  testimony  corroborating  their  understanding 
mountains  of  Armenia,  and  that  the  people  con-  of  the  Scripture  statement — that  at  some  time 
tinued  to  collect  the  as|)haltum  from  it  for  a  in  the  early  historv  of  the  race  the  whole  human 
charm.    Abydenus  found  in  the  archives  of  the  family  were  nearly  exterminated  by  a  terrible 
Medes  and  Babylonians  a  similar  statement  of  ftnd  universal  flood.  Others  regard  them  as  prov- 
the  ark  being  in  preservation  at  these  mountains,  ing  too  much ;  for  on  the  supposition  of  the  va- 
and  visited  by  people  for  the  purpose  of  obtain-  nous  tribes  having  oontinuea  to  occupy  the  ter- 
ing  relics  of  it    He  speaks  of  Noah  as  a  king,  ritories  they  make  the  scene  of  the  deluge  from 
whom  he  calls  Seisithrus,  and  narrates,  as  many  the  period  of  its  occurrence,  each  must  have 
of  the  other  traditions  do,  the  sending  out  of  had  its  own  ark  and  its  own  Noah ;  while,  they 
birds  from  the  ark,  and  their  return  with  traces  say,  modem  researches  into  the  characteristics 
of  mud  upon  their  feet.   Some  of  the  Christian  and  history  of  the  species  are  opposed  to  the 
fathers,  as  TheophUus  and  Ohrysostom,  speak  probability  of  the  different  races  having  sprung 
of  the  ark  as  existing  even  in  their  time.    The  and -been  distributed  from  one  common  centre 
Noah  of  the  Greeks  was  Deucalion,  and  the  within  the  time  passed  since  this  catastrophe^ 
account  given  of  the  flood,  in  which  he  and  his  as  assigned  by  their  traditions.    Many,  there- 
wife  Pyrrha  were  saved  in  a  ship,  is  remark-  fore,  consider  these  histories  as  referring  to 
ably  similar  to  that  of  the  Noacbian  deluge,  local  floods,  to  which  all  countries  are  more  or 
While  connected  with  this  in  most  of  its  par-  less  subject,  and  the  accounts  of  which  have 
ticulars,  one  incident  on  the  other  hand  serves  been  often  unwittingly  modified  by  those  who 
to  give  it  a  close  relation  to  the  more  obscure  received  them,  generally  through  languages  im- 
traditions  preserved  by  very  diflS^rent  races  in  perfectly  understood,  and  with  feelings  predis- 
a  far  distant  part  of  the  globe.    After  leaving  posed  to  find  resemblances  to  the  story  which 
the  ship,  it  is  stated  to  have  been  the  first  care  formed  a  part  of  their  faith.    What  really  was 
of  Deucalion  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Themis  the  extent  of  territory  covered  by  the  waters 
as  to  the  means  by  which  the  earth  should  be  has  long  been  a  question  of  great  interest  to 
repeopled.  The  response  of  the  oracle  was  that  scholars  and  theologians.    An  account  of  their 
Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  should  veil  their  faces,  various  theories  and  reasonings  would  here  be 
unloose  their  girdles,  and  throw  behind  their  out  of  place.    Though  the  direct  evidence  of 
backs  the  bones  of  their  great  mother.  Oonstru-  the  deluge,  which  geology  might  naturally  be 
ing  this  to  mean  the  earth,  they  threw  behind  expected  to  unfold,  has  been  controverted  re- 
them  the  stones  gathered  from  the  surface,  peatedly,  the  pursuit  of  the  science  has  nev- 
Those  thrown  by  Deucalion  became  men,  and  ertheless  brought  together  multitudes  of  in- 
those  thrown  by  Pyrrha  became  women.    The  stances  of  partial  catastrophes  of  this  nature, 
Mexicans  are  described  by  Humboldt  as  having,  which  have  occurred  at  various  times  in  differ- 
with  many  of  the  rude  nations  of  the  new  world,  ent  parts  of  the  world.    The  possibility  of  ele- 
their  traditions  of  the  great  deluge.    They  say  vated  lakes,  by  the  sinking  of  their  barriers, 
a  man  and  woman  were  saved  upon  a  high  flooding  laree  territories,  was  long  since  shown 
mountain  named  Tamanacu,  and  casting  behind  by  Sir  Oharies  Lyell ;  and  he  also,  by  reference 
tliem  over  their  heads  the  fruit  of  the  mauritia  to  the  sinking  of  extensive  areas,  such  as  is  now 
palm  tree,  they  saw  men  and  women  spring  known  to  occur,  showed  in  how  simple  a  man-  • 
up  from  the  seeds  of  these  fruits.    Prescott  ner  the  vast  low  district  bordering  the  Euxine 
(^^  Conquest  of  Mexico,"  vol.  iii.  p.  S78)  no-  and  the  Caspian  might  be  flooded.     The  late 
tices  other  traditions  resembling  the  Scripture  Hugh  Miller  takes  up  and  develops  this  view 
account  of  the  deluge.     The  Peruvians  date  in  uie  last  of  his  works,  the  ^^  Testimony  of  the 
back  the  period  of  the  deluge  to  a  time  long  Rocks ;"  and  as  this  presents  the  opinions  now 
anterior  to  the  existence  of  their  incas.    The  entertained  by  many  minds  of  the  highest  or- 
original  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Cuba  are  der  in  both  science  and  religion,  it  may  well  be 
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presented  in  these  pages  as  the  most  plans-  inland,  seas,  thongh  it  belongs  to  a  different 

ible  exposition  of  this  subject  :   "  There  is .  a  system  from  that  of  Uie  Caspian  and  the  Aral, 

remarkable  portion  of  the  globe,   chiefly  in  covered  a  vastly  greater  area  &an  it  does  now — 

the  Asiatic  continent,  though  it  extends  into  a'conseqnence  apparently  of  a  more  considerable 

Europe,  and  which  is  nearly  equal  to  all  En-  depression  in  the  Caucasian  region  than  at  pres- 

rope  in  area,  whose  rivers  ^ome  of  them,  such  ent  exists.    Herodotus,  as  quoted  by  Cuvier  in 

as  the  Volga,  the  Ural,  the  Sihon,  the  Eoor,  and  his  '  Theory  of  the  Earth,'  represents  the  sea 

the  Amoo,  of  great  size)  do  not  fall  into  the  of  Azov  as  equal  in  extent  to  the  Euxine.  With 

ocean,  or  into  any  of  the  many  seas  which  com-  the  known  facts  then  regarding  the  depressed 

mnnicate  with  it.    They  are,  on  the  contrary,  Asiatic  region  before  us,  let  us  see  whether  we 

an  turned  inward,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  cannot  originate  a  theory  of  the  deluge  free 

losing  themselves  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  from  at  least  the  palpable  monstrosities  of  the 

tract,  in  the  lakes  of  a  rainless  district,  in  which  older  ones.    Let  us  suppose  that  the  human 

they  supply  but  the  waste  of  evaporation,  and  family,   still    amounting   to    several  millions, 

fidling  in  the  western  parts  into  seas  such  as  though  greatly  reduced  by  exterminating  wars 

the  Caspian  and  the  Aral.    In  this  region  there  and  exhausting  vices,  were  congregated  in  that 

are  extensive  districts  still  under  the  level  of  tract  of  country,  which,  extending  eastward 

the  ocean.    The  shore  line  of  the  Caspian,  for  from  the  modem  Ararat  to  far  beyond  the  sea 

instance,  is  rather  more  than  88  feet  beneath  of  Aral,  includes  the  original  Caucasian  centre 

that  of  the  Black  sea ;  and  some  of  the  great  of  the  race ;  let  us  suppose  that,  the  hour  9f 

flat  steppes  which  spread  out  around  it,  such  as  judgment  having  at  length  arrived,  the  land  be- 

what  is  known  as  the  steppe  of  Astrakhan,  have  gan  gradually  to  sink,  as  the  tract  in  the  Kun 

a  mean  level  of  about  80  feet  beneath  that  of  the  of  Cutch  sank  in  the  year  1819,  or  as  the  tract 

Baltic.     Were  there  a  trench-like  strip  of  conn-  in  the  southern  part  of  North  America,  known 

try  that  communicated  between  the  Caspian  as  the  '  sunk  country,'  sank  in  the  year  1821 ; 

and  the  gulf  of  Finland  to  be  depressed  beneath  further,  let  us  suppose  that  the  depression  took 

the  level  of  the  latter  sea,  it  would  so  open  up  place  slowly  and  equally  for  40  days  together, 

the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  as  to  lay  under  at  the  rate  of  about  400  feet  per  day — a  rate  not 

water  an  extensive  and  populous  region,  con-  twice  greater  than  that  at  which  the  tide  rises 

taining  the  cities  of  Astrakhan  and  Astrabad,  in  the  straits  of  Magellan,  and  which  would 

and  many  other  towns  and  villages.    Nor  is  it  have  rendered  itself  apparent  as  but  a  persist- 

nnworthy  of  remark,  surely,  that  one  of  the  de-  ent  inward  flowing  of  the  sea ;  let  us  vet  further 

pressed  steppes  of  this  peculiar  region  is  known  suppose  that,  from  mayhap  some  volcanic  out- 

as  the  '  Low  6teppe  of  the  Caucasus,'  and  forms  burst,  coincident  with  the  depression,  and  an 

no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  great  recog-  effect  of  the  same  deep-seated  cause,  the  atmo- 

nized  centre  of  the  human  family.    The  Mount  sphere  was  so  affected;  that  heavy  drenching 

Ararat  on  which,  according  to  many  of  our  rains  continued  to  descend  during  the  whole 

commentators,  the  ark  rested,  rises  immedi-  time,  and  that  though  they  could  contribute  but 

ately  on  the  western  edge  of  this  great  hollow ;  little  to  the  actual  volume  of  the  flood — at  most 

the  Mount  Ararat  selected  as  the  scene  of  that  only  some  6  or  6  inches  per  day — they  at  least 

event  by  8ir  Walter  Raleigh,  certainly  not  with-  seemed  to  constitute  one  of  its  main  causes,  and 

out  some  show  of  reason,  lies  far  within  it.  added  greatly  to  its  terrors  by  swelling  the 

Vast  plains,  white  with  salt,  and  charged  with  rivers,  and  rushing  downward  in  torrents  from 

sea  shells,  snow  that  the  Caspian  sea  was  at  no  the  hills.    The  depression  which,  by  extending 

distant  period  greatly  more  extensive  than  it  is  to  the  Euxine  sea  and  the  Persian  gulf  on  the  one 

now.    In  an  outer  region,  which  includes  the  hand,  and  to  the  gulf  of  Finland  on  the  other, 

vast  desert  of  Khiva,  shells  also  abound ;  but  they  would  open  up  by  8  separate  channels  the  fonn- 

seem  to  belong,  as  a  group,  rather  to  some  of  the  tains  of  the  great  deep,  and  which  included,  let 

later  tertiary  eras  than  to  the  recent  period.  It  ns  suppose,  an  area  of  about  2,000  miles  each 

is  quite  possible,  however,  that,  as  on  parts  of  way,  would,  at  the  end  of  the  40th  day,  be 

the  western  shores  of  our  own  country,  where  sunk  in  its  centre  to  the  depth  of  16,000  feet — a 

recent  marine  deposits  lie  over  marine  depos-  depth  sufficiently  profound  to  bury  the  loftiest 

its  of  the  pleistocene  age,  while  a  terrestrial  mountains  of  the  district ;  and  yet,  having  a 

deposit,  representative  of  an  intervening  parox-  gradient  of  declination  of  but  16  feet  per  mile, 

ysm  of  upheaval,  lies  between ;  it  is  possible,  I  the  contour  of  its  hills  and  plains  would  remain 

say,  that  in  this  great  depressed  area,  the  re-  apparently  what  they  had  been  before ;  the 

gion  covered  of  old  by  a  tertiary  sea,  which  we  doomed  inhabitants  would  see  but  the  water 

know  united  the  sea  of  Aral  with  the  Caspian,  rising  along  the  mountain  sides,  and  one  refuge 

and  rolled  over  many  a  wide  steppe  and  vast  after  another  swept  away,  till  the  last  witness 

plain,  may  have  been  asain  covered  for  a  brief  of  the  scene  would  have  perished,  and  the  last 

period  (after  ages  of  upheaval)  by  the  breaking  hilltop  would    have  disappeared ;  and  when 

in  of  the  great  deep  during  that  season  of  judg-  after  150  days  had  come  and  gone  the  depress- 

ment  when,  with  the  exception  of  one  family,  ed  hollow  would  have  begun  slowly  to  rise, 

the  whole  human  race  was  destroyed.  It  seems  and  when  after  the  6th  mouth  had  passed  the 

confirmatory  of  this  view,  that  during  even  the  ark  would  have  grounded  on  the  sumi^it  of 

bistorio  period  at  least  one  of  the  neighboring  Mount  Ararat,  all  that  could  have  been  seen 
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from  the  upper  window  of  tne  veaiel  would  be  mother,  a  patriotic  and  acoompliabed  woman, 

simply  a  boundless  sea,  roughened  bj  tides,  now  educated  them  accordingly.    Having  studied  for 

flowing  outward,  with  a  reversed  course,  to-  2  years  at  the  Vienna  academy  of  engineersy 

ward  the  distant  ocean,  by  tiie  8  great  outlets  Henryk  left  it  in  1809,  refusing  to  accept  a 

which,  during  Qie  period  of  depression,  had  commission  from  the  Austrian  government,  and 

given  access  to  the  waters.    Noah  would  of  enlisted  as  a  common  soldier  in  the  national 

course  see  that  ^  the  fountains  of  the  deep  were  armv  of  the  newly  created  duchy  of  Warsaw, 

stopped,^  and  that  the  waters  returned  from  off  He  became  a  lieutenant  at  the  opening  of  the 

the  earth  .continually ;  but  whether  the  deluge  campaign  4V^ainst  Russia  in  1812,  was  made 

had  been  partial  or  universal,  he  could  neither  captain  by  Kapoleon  on  the  battle  field  of 

see  nor  know.    His  prospect  in  eitlier  case  Smolensk,  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle 

would  have  been  equally  that  described  by  the  of  Leipsic,  was  subsequently  attached  to  Geo. 

poet  Bowles :  Wielohordci,  then  at  Paris,  and  returned  to  his 

The  mighty  ark  native  Country  after  the  fall  of  the  French  em- 

Of  boundieaB  wAtera  the  sun^s  orient  orb  m  agricultural  pursuits,  and  in  1826  was  elect- 

Btretching  the  httir.  loM  8^^  ^  ^  member  of  the  Polish  diet,  where  he  acted 

In  sllonoe  throagh  the  8llrer>eurtalneo  oloads  •*!.  xi.                -i.-            a  a      au         j.u       t_    i«xi_ 

fialliog,  as  she  herself  wen  loet  and  left  With  the  opposition.    Alter  the  OUtOreak  OI  uie 

In  hollow  loneiineae."  revolution  at  Warsaw  (Nov.  1830),  he  was  ap- 
DEMADES,  an  Athenian  orator  Tdied  818  pointed  major  of  a  regiment  formed  in  his 
R  0.)t  who,  from  being  a  sailor  or  fi^monger,  native  palatinate,  was  intrusted  with  the  com« 
raised  himself  to  a  prominent  position  at  Athens,  mand  of  the  mobile  national  guard  of  the  same, 
He  belonged  to  the  pro-Macedonian  or  peace  marched  with  his  troops  to  the  capital  in  Feb. 
party,  ana  was  the  virulent  opponent  of  De-  1831,  received  from  Skrzynecki  the  command 
mostbenes.  He  fought,  however,  at  Chsoronea  of  a  cavalry  brigade,  and  tought  bravely  at 
IndefenoeofGrecianliberty,  and  was  taken  prisk  Bembe  and  Liw,  and  with  stul  greater  dis- 
oner,  but  Philip  restored  him  his  freedom,  and  tinction  at  Kuflew,  against  the  overwhelming 
treated  him  with  marked  distinction.  He  used  his  army  of  Diebitsch.  Sent  to  defend  a  bridge  of 
influence  with  the  conqueror  to  obtain  favorable  the  Karew,  he  repulsed  the  Russians  after  a 
terms  for  his  native  city.  After  the  death  of  Philip  bloody  battle  of  14  hours.  He  was  next  at- 
he  became  the  steady  supporter  of  Alexander's  tacbed  to  the  expedition  to  Lithuania,  whidfau 
supremacy ;  and  when  after  the  destruction  of  being  undertaken  too  late  and  under  Gielgna 
Thebes  Alexander  demanded  the  surrender  of  and  Clilapowski,  proved  a  failure  after  a  few 
Demosthenes,  Demades,  under  the  incentive  of  a  successful  engagements.  Gielgud  was  shot  as  a 
bribe  from  the  friends  of  the  latter,  interceded  traitor  by  one  of  his  followers ;  Chli4)0WBki 
w^ith  Uie  king,  and  mitigated  his  vengeance,  crossed  the  Prussian  frontier  and  surrendered. 
Afterward,  when  Demosthenes  and  his  friends  Dembinski  alone  led  his  detachment  through 
left  the  city  on  the  approach  of  Antipater  and  the  marshes  and  forests  of  Lithuania,  partly 
Craterus,  he  induced  the  people  to  pronounce  amid  and  partly  behind  the  Bus^n  armiesi 
sentence  of  death  against  them.  Having  been  back  to  the  capital,  where  he  unexpectedly  ap- 
sent  as  ambassador  to  Antipater,  the  latter  put  peared  on  Aug..  5,  and  was  receivea  with  great 
him  to  death  on  discovering  letters  of  his  in  enthusiasm  by  the  people,  and  with  publio 
which  he  urged  the  enemies  of  that  general  to  thanks  bv  the  diet.  2£ade  governor  of  Warsaw, 
attack  him.  Demades  was  a  great  wit,  and  ex-  he  was  also  for  a  few  days  successor  in  the  chief 
celled  as  an  extemporaneous  orator.  A  large  command  to  Skrzynecki,  but  soon  disappointed 
fragment  of  an  oration  commonly  ascribed  to  the  hopes  he  had  excited.  After  the  fall  of 
Demades,  in  which  he  defends  his  political  con-  Warsaw  in  September  he  followed  Rybinski  to 
duct  during  Alexander's  reign,  is  contained  in  Prussia,  went  thence  to  France,  where  he  pub- 
the  collective  edition  of  the  Attic  orators,  bu^  lished  his  Memoires  mr  la  campagne  de  lAtkv^ 
its  genuineness  is  contested.  Cicero  and  Quin-  anie  (Strasbourg,  1882),  and  in  1888  to  Egypt, 
tilian  both  assert  that  Demades  left  no  orations  to  assist  in  the  organization  of  the  army  of  lie- 
behind  him.  hemet  All,  whose  offensive  operations,  through 
DEMAVEND,  Mount,  the  highest  summit  Ibrahim  Pasha,  against  the  Porte,  which  was 
of  the  Elbrooz  mountains  in  Persia,  between  supported  by  Russia,  promised  to  offer  a  new 
the  provinces  of  Irak-Ajainee  and  Mazanderao,  theatre  of  war  against  the  latter  power.  This 
lat.  85°  50'  N.,  long.  52°  £.  It  is  an  extinct  vol-  hope,  however,  soon  vanished,  and  Dembinski 
cano,  conical  in  shape,  and  about  15,000  feet  returned  to  France,  where  he  lived  in  compara- 
high.  It  yields  large  quantities  of  pumice  stone  tive  retirement  till  1848,  when  after  the  out- 
and  pure  sulphur,  and  around  its  base  are  sey-  break  of  February  he  went  to  Germany,  and  was 
eral  hot  springs.  .  present  at  the  so-called  Slavic  congress  of  Prague. 
DEMBINSKI,  Henrtx,  a  Polish  general,  born  Having  returned  to  Paris,  he  was  persuadea  by 
in  the  palatinate  of  Cracow,  Jan.  16, 1791.  His  Count  Teleky  to  accept  a  command  in  Hungary, 
father,  a  zealous  adherent  of  the  anti-Russian  while  his  old  colleague  Bem  was  already  en- 
party,  and  of  the  constitution  of  May  8,  urged  gaged  in  reconquering  Transylvania.  He  suc- 
upon  his  young  sons  in  his  will  the  duty  of  de-  ceeded  in  passing  through  Germany  and  over 
fending  the  same  principles  through  Ufe ;  his  the  Austrian  frontier,  arrived  at  Debreodn  in 
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Jen.  1S40,  made  bis  flrsfc  appearance  on  the  bat-  in  Paris,  in  1887 ;  his  memoirs  of  the  Honga- 
tie  field  in  the  camp  of  Perczel,  who  was  then  rian  campaign  are  still  expected. 
-eateootnig  a  sacoeaBfiil  manosnvre  against  the  DEMERARA,  one  of  the  8  comities  into 
Auatrians  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Theiss  (Jan.  which  the  colony  of  British  Guiana  in  South 
■28),  and  received  the  chief  command  of  the  America  has  been  divided  siuce  1881,  deriTcs  its 
main  Hungarian  army  on  Feb.  5  The  machi-  name  from  the  river  Demerara.  It  lies  between 
Bfltionsof  Gdrgej,  however,  who  was  impatient  lat  0"*  40'  and  8^  40'  N.,  and  long.  57^  and  61^ 
of  being  subordinate  to  another,  and  he  a  for^  W.,  is  situated  between  the  other  2  counties, 
eigner,  soon  hindered  the  plans  and  operar  Easequibo  and  Berbice,  and  occupies  the  centre 
tioDs  of  Dembiuski.  The  Austrian  general  of  the  seaboard  for  about  90  m.  Pop.  accord- 
Schliok,  allowed  to  retreatftom  Easchau,  baffled  ing  to  the  census  of  1851,  75,767,  including  that 
Dembinski's  attempt  to  stop  him  at  rutnok,  of  Georgetown  (25,508),  whidi  is  the  capital  of 
forced  his  way  through  the  mountains  of  G6-  the  county  and  of  the  colony.  (See  Guiana.) 
m5r  and  Ileves,  and  appeared  on  the  right  DELETER.  SeeOsBBS. 
flank  of  the  Hunjoirian  army,  in  the  great  bat-  DEMETZ  Fs^d^bio  Auausrx,  a  French  phi- 
tie  of  K^polna  (Feb.  26,  2T)^  where  the  latter  lanthropist,  born  May  12, 1796.  He  was  bred  to 
was  attacked  wnile  marching  to  take  the  of-  the  law,  and  officiated  for  several  years  as  one 
ibnsive.  This  unexpected  event,  and  the  want  of  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  police  eorreeti&nelle 
precision  in  the  execution  of  the  orders  on  the  at  Paris.  Thus  his  attention  was  called  to  the 
part  of  Gdrgey*8  divisions,  owing  in  part  to  ^eatnnmber  of  juvenile  offenders,  for  whom  at 
their  distribution  on  the  vast  battle  field  in  con-  that  time  there  was  no  house  of  correction,  or 
aequence  of  Dembinski's  distrust  of  that  general,  place  of  confinement,  except  with  the  adult  pris- 
cansed  the  retreat  of  tbe  Hungarian  army  to  oners,  ftom  whom  they  soon  learned  to  become 
Kdvesd,  where  an  attack  of  the  enemy  (Feb.  adepts  in  crime.  Fortunately,  about  this  period 
28)  was  sttoeessAiUy  repulsed,  and  finally  be-  M.  Lucas,  the  inspector-general  of  prisons,  con- 
ycmd  the  Thdsa,  amid  difficulties  caused  by  the  ceived  the  idea  of  establishing  a  benevolent 
marshy  natore  of  the  ground,  deficiency  of  institution,  with  a  view  to  tad  in  the  reforma- 
provirions,  and  attacks  of  the  Austrians.  On  tion  of  some  of  these  juvenile  criminals.  Of 
thar  arrival  at  Fnred  several  of  the  officers  this  society  M.  Demetz  early  became  an  active 
openly  dedared  their  want  of  confidence  in  the  member,  and  was  finally  sent  with  M.  L4on 
abilities  of  the  Polish  general,  and  the  govern-  Faucher  by  the  society  to  investigate  the  con- 
ment  was  thus  compel^  to  deprive  him  of  the  dition  and  results  of  the  agricultural  colonies 
chief  command.  In  the  spring  he  received  the  which  had  been  establishea  in  Belgium  and 
command  of  a  corps  in  the  north  of  Hungary,  Holland  for  the  reformation  of  young  offenders. 
which,  however,  he  soon  resigned  to  Qea,  Wy-  M.  Demet^z  also  visited  Hamburg,  and  at  the 
aoeld,  being  unable  to  agree  with  the  ministry  rauhes  Haus^  near  that  city,  then  as  now  under 
of  war  regarding  the  operations.  On  July  2.  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Wichern,  he  found 
when  (xdrgey*s  oontinned  disobedience  amia  the  model  of  a  reformatory  colony  which  he 
the  advance  of  the  Russians  and  Austrians  from  had  thus  far  sought  in  vain.  Having  returned 
eveiy  quarter  finally  forced  Kossuth  to  more  to  Franc(^,  M.  Demetz^  in  connection  with  the 
^ecbive  action,  Dembinski  received  the  virtual,  viscount  de  OourteiUes,  established  in  1839  the 
and  his  fnend  lieutenant  Field  Marshal  M^  colony  of  Mettrai,  near  Tours,  the  viscount  offer- 
Bzlbos  the  nominal  command  of  eXL  the  Hun-  ing  a  portion  ofhis  own  estate  for  the  experiment 
gariaa  armies.  But  the  order  for  concentration  In  July  of  that  year  they  assembled  28  young  men 
was  not  executed;  GOrgey  still  acted  independ-  of  good  families  there,  and  occupied  themselves 
ently.  and  reached  the  Theiss  only  idfter  a  in  training  them  for  teachers  for  the  young  of- 
IcDgtooBed  though  victorious  retreat,  and  wh«[i  fenders  who  were  to  be  brought  there.  In  Jan. 
the  Russians  h^A  crossed  it;  Dembinski  was  1840,  they  admitted  12  young  criminals,  and 
defeated  at  SzOreg  (Aug.  6),  and  forced  to  give  gradually  increased  the  number,  till  now  they 
up  the  lines  of  the  Thei»  and  Mux>s.  Instead  have  more  than  700  of  this  class  under  training. 
of  fidllng  back  upon  Arad,  where  GOrgey's  army  Since  the  death  of  Oourteilles  (1864)  the  super- 
was  expected  to  arrive,  Dembinski,  dreading  intendence  of  the  establishment  has  devolved  on 
either  the  treachery  of  Uiat  rival,  or  the  relief  M.  Demetz.  The  success  of  this  colony  has  led 
of  Temesvdr,  which  was  i^ut  to  surrender,  by  to  the  organization  of  many  similar  establish- 
the  enemy,  retreated  toward  the  latter  fortress,  ments  in  Great  Britain  and  in  continental  £u- 
and  there  lost  (Aug.  9)  the  bloody  battle  which  rope.  M.  Demetz  has  aided  many  of  these 
aaaied  the  fkte  of  the  revolution,  in  spite  of  enterprises  by  his  presence  and  personal  influ- 
the  cooperation  on  that  day  of  Bern,  Guyon,  ence,  particularly  in  England.  He  has  published 
Kiaety,  Perczel,  Wysocki,  and  other  leaders.  Eapp&rU  d,  M.  U  eomte  de  Mantalivet  sur  les 
Hie  remnants  of  the  army  retreated  toward  phUtencien  det  JStaU  Unu^  the  result  of  his  in- 
Logoa,  GOrgey  surrendered  (Aug.  18),  and  Dem-  vestigations  during  his  visit  to  the  United  States 
tmiski  son^t  refuge  with  Kossuth  in  Turkey,  in  1886,  in  company  with  M.  de  Tocqueville. 
whence,  as  a  citizen  of  France,  he  was  allowed  DEMETRIUS,  or  Dmitri,  the  name  of  seve- 
to  return  to  that  country  in  1860.  A  Polish  ral  Russian  princes,  who  reigned  in  the  13th, 
pamphlet  entitled ''  A  Glance  at  the  Last  Events  14th,  and  17th  centuries.  The  most  important 
oftbe  Polish  Revolution,"  was  publiahed  by  him  of  them  is  known  under  the  name  of  Dmitri 
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Samozvanietz,  or  the  Psendo  Demetrina^  and  is  Having  Tanqniahed  Prince  Msti&laTBki  in  Dec 
generally  believed  to  have  falsely  assumed  the  1604,  the  pretender  was  in  his  tarn  defeated  by 
name  of  the  younger  surviving  son  of  Ivan  the  the  same  general  in  Jan.  1606,  and  prised  iMek 
Terrible,  who  daring  the  reign  of  the  elder  to  Pootivl;  bat  the  sadden  death  of  Boris  by 
son,  the  feeble  Fedor,  was  confined  by  Boris  apoplexy  or  poison  soon  terminated  the  war. 
Godanoff,  the  brother-in-law  and  raler  of  the  Bannanoff,  made  commander  of  the  army  by 
czar,  in  the  town  of  Uglitch,  and  died  there  in  his  Eon  and  saooessor,  Fedor,  came  into  the 
1591  a  violent  death,  which  was  attributed  by  his  camp  of  the  enemy  to  implore  his  mercy,  A 
mother  to  the  treachery  of  Boris.  The  young  deputation  from  Moscow  offered  to  surrender 
prince  was  found  in  his  blood,  the  knife  with  the  capital,  the  new  czar  and  his  £unily  were 
which  he  had  been  playing  in  his  throat ;  some  surprised  in  the  Kremlin  and  thrown  into  priscm, 
visitors  from  the  court  were  pointed  out  by  the  ana  the  victor  entered  Moscow  in  triumph  amid 
lamenting  mother  as  the  murderers,  to  the  ga-  the  shouts  of  the  people  (June,  1606),  and  was 
thering  people  of  the  place,  who,  fimatically  crowned  as  Ozar  Demetrius.  Fedor  and  his 
reveriug  the  house  of  Kurik,  and  hating  the  mother  had  been  murdered,  perhaps  by  his  corn- 
usurper,  rushed  upon  the  strangers  and  massa-  mand;  other  members  of  the  unhappy  fiunily 
cred  them.  Boris  took  fierce  revenge  for  this  also  were  made  victims  of  his  cruelty  or  policy, 
insult  on  the  people  and  town  of  Uglitch,  and  but  a  daughter  of  Boris  was  spared  to  become 
ample  testimony  was  procured  to  prove  before  his  concubine.  The  widow  of  Caar  Ivan  was 
his  tribunal  that  Demetrius  died  accidentally,  now  brought  forth  trom  the  convent,  in  which 
His  despotic  though  energetic  reign  before  and  she  had  so  long  been  secluded,  and  her  tears  and 
after  the  death  of  Fedor,  the  last  of  the  Ruriks  embraces  gave  public  sanction  to  the  identity 
riSQd),  had  prepared  the  minds  of  the  Russians  of  the  new  czar  with  her  son  Demetrius.  His 
for  a  rebellion,  when  rumors  of  Demetrius  hav-  rarn  was  marked  from  the  beginning  by  vigor 
ing  escaped  the  hands  of  the  assassins  by  the  ana  energy  as  well  as  ability ;  but  his  love  of 
substitution  of  another  victim  spread  over  the  innovations,  his  undisguised  predilection  for  the 
country.  The  pretender,  whose  real  name  and  culture,  institutions,  and  even  religion  of  Poland, 
origin  are  still  a  mystery,  made  his  first  di»-  and  his  often  expressed  contempt  of  4he  ens- 
closures  in  1603  at  the  court  of  Prince  Adam  toms,  superstitions,  and  barbarons  ignorance  of 
TTisniowiecki  in  Lithuania,  where  he  was  serv-  his  subjects,  soon  made  him  the  object  of  na- 
ing  in  the  capacity  of  a  page.  Prince  Constan-  tional  hatred.  The  arrival  of  his  foreign  spouse, 
tine  Wisniowiecki,  the  brother  of  Adam,  Intro-  with  a  large  and  pompous  train  of  Polish  nobles, 
duced  him  to  his  father-in-law,  Mniszek,  palatine  warriors,  and  Jesuits,  the  arrogant  and  reckless 
of  Sandomir.  8ome  of  the  Polish  nobles  and  behavior  of  some  of  these  fcmowers,  aud  m-  * 
their  friends  were  gained  by  the  persuasive  skill  mors  of  the  czar^s  intended  apostasy  from  the 
of  the  pretender,  others  were  incited  by  hopes  Russian  church,  finally  undermined  his  throne. 
of  adventures  or  gain  to  support  him,  while  A  few  days  after  the  celebration  of  his  nuptials 
Hniszek  was  fascinated  by  the  prospect  of  seat-  with  Maryna,  and  her  coronation,  a  band  of  con- 
ing upon  the  throne  of  Russia  his  beautiful  and  spirators,  led  by  Prince  Shaidd,  who  was  in- 
ambitious  daughter,  Maryna,  for  whom  the  debted  to  Demetrius  for  the  generous  pardon  of 
youth  declared  his  love.  An  audience  of  the  a  former  plot,  assaulted  the  Kremlin.  Demetrius 
king,  SigiBmund  III.,  was  easily  gained,  and,  the  found  some  faithful  defenders,  and  evinc^  ex- 
interests  of  both  the  state  and  the  Catholic  treme  boldness  in  the  defence  of  his  life,  but  in 
church  decisively  pleading  in  favor  of  the  cause,  vain.  Thousands  of  his  men,  including  nearly 
the  nobles  were  allowed  to  set  on  foot  an  expe-  all  the  Poles,  were  mercilessly  butchered  with 
dition  to  Moscow,  independently  of  the  govern-  him,  by  the  infuriated  people  (May  16, 1606). 
ment.  The  future  czar  was  zealously  assisted  Prince  Shuiski  was  proclaimed  czar  under  the 
by  the  Jesuits,  whose  infiuence  had  now  begun  name  of  Basil  III.,  but  being  attacked  by  a  new 
to  be  of  great  weight  in  the  councils  of  Poland,  pretender,  also  calling  himself  Demetrius,  and 
and  some  historians,  therefore,  suspect  him  to  by  the  Poles  and  Swedes,  was  obliged  to  r^ign 
have  been  the  SUve  and  tool  of  the  order.  A  his  throne.  The  origin  and  previous  history  of 
simultaneous  revolt  of  the  Russian  Cossacks  the  new  Demetrius  are  unknown;  his  abilities 
against  the  rule,  of  Boris,  under  the  lead  of  were  of  an  inferior  kind,  but  his  depredations 
Grishka  (Gregory)  Otrepieff^  a  runaway  monk,  made  him  an  object  of  terror,  and  even  the 
seconded  the  enterprise.  The  menaced  prince,  capital  was  held  by  him  in  a  kind  of  blockade 
in  order  to  degrade  his  rival,  identified  him  for  more,  than  a  year.  Some  of  his  men  hav- 
with  the  leader  of  the  Cossacks,  a  statement  ing  captured  Maryna,  who  had  been  released 
which  afterward  misled  some  intelligent  writers,  from  prison  to  return  to  her  country,  the  ambi- 
The  invading  army,  about  6,000  strong,  was  re-  tious  princess  acknowledged  him  as  her  lawful 
enforced  in  Russia  oy  detachments  of  Cossacks,  husband.  But  the  pretender  was  soon  after 
Some  of  the  strongest  cities,  sammoned  in  the  murdered  by  a  Tartar  chi^  of  his  guards,  and 
name  of  tlie  son  of  Ivan,  voluntarily  opened  the  degraded  tzaritza  perished  miserably,  ac- 
their  gates;  others  were  taken.  Novgorod  cording  to  some,' in  the  waters  of  the  Ural,  but 
Seversk  alone,  defended  by  BasmanofEJ  success-  according  to  others,  in  prison.  Even  atler  the 
fully  checked  their  march,  thus  effectually  as-  accession  of  the  house  of  Romanoff  to  the 
sisting  the  operations  of  the  opposing  army,  throne  of  Moscow  (1618),  the  convulsions  caused 
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by  pretenders^  one  of  whom  called  himself  a  lar  magnanimons  act  of  his  enemy.    A  treaty 

son  of  the  first  of  them,  were  hat  slowly  sup-  of  peace  was  concluded  soon  after,  out  this  was 

pressed.    The  history  of  the  first  BonuwoanieU  of  short  duration,  and  the  war  was  continued 

has  heen  poetically  adorned  by  Bulharin,  Push-  with  various  success.    More  decisive  were  his 

kui,  and  Ohomiakofi)  and  made  thesuhjectof  servicestohisfatherin  the  expedition  to  Greece, 

An  unfinished  drama  hy  Schiller. — Compare  P.  the  most  important  places  of  which  had  heen 

H4rim6e,  Lea  faux  DemetriuM  (Paris,  1864).  occupied  and  garrisoned  hy  Oassander,  son  of 

DEMETRIUS  PHALEREUS,  so  callecl  from  Antipater  of  Macedon.  Suling  from  Ephesus 
bdng  a  native  of  the  district  of  Phalerus,  an  (807)  to  Athens,  Demetrius  entered  the  narhor 
Athenian  orator  and  statesman,  born  about  846,  of  &e  Piraus  with  his  fleet,  which  was  mistaken 
died  about  282  B.  0.  The  son  of  poor  parents,  he  for  that  of  Egypt,  without  meeting  with  any  re- 
stadied  oratory,  poetry,  philosophy,  and  states-  sistance.  Demetrius  Phalereus,  who  had  ruled 
manship.  particularly  under  the  guidance  of  the  Athens  for  10  years,  in  allegiance  to  Macedon, 
philosopner  Theophrastna,  and  began  his  politi*  was  compelled  to  retire  to  Thebes;  Munychia 
oal  career  in  826,  as  an  eloquent  champion  of  and  Megara,  which  were  defended  by  garrisons 
the  democratic  or  anti-Macedonian  party.  This  in  the  interest  of  Oassander,  were  unable  to 
party  being  ezpeUed  fh>m  power,  he  retired  into  withstand  the  skill  and  engines  of  the  besieger, 
voluntary  exile,  but  was  afterward  reconciled  and  he  finally  made  his  triumphant  entiy.  into 
with  his  former  opponents;  and  when,  in  817,  Athens.  Having  announced  the  restoration  of 
Gaasander  of  Macedon  became  virtually  master  the  ancient  democratic  institutions,  and  prom- 
of  Athens,  he  became  governor  in  his  behalf,  ised  distributions  of  com  and  ship  timber,  he 
being  supported  by  a  Macedonian  garrison,  was  received  with  the  most  abject  fiatteries  as 
He  &ns  ruled  Athens  for  10  years  with  moder-  god  and  deliverer  (o-onjp)  by  the  degenerate 
ation  and  success,  though  not  without  pervert-  people,  who  now  broke  the  860  statues  recently 
ing  the  rich  revenues  of  the  state  to  his  personal  erected  in  honor  of  Demetrius  Phalereus.  Sum- 
luxury  and  dissipation.  The  degenerate  Athe-  moned  to  the  assistance  of  his  father  in  his  war 
nians  rewarded  his  services  by  erecting  in  his  against  Ptolemy,  he  crossed  over  to  Cyprus,  de- 
honor  as  many  statues  as  their  year  contained  feated  the  Egyptian  fleet,  and  made  himself 
days,  but  these  were  scornfully  broken  when  master  of  that  island,  having  taken  Salamis,  its 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  surprised  the  city,  in  807,  chief  city ;  after  which  both  his  father  and  him- 
and  compelled  Phalereus  to  retire.  Condemned  self  assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  their  exam* 
to  death  in  his  absence,  he  went  to  Thebes,  and  pie  was  followed  by  the  rival  potentates  of 
afterward  to  Egypt,  where  he  was  well  treated  Egypt,  Thrace,  and  Syria — ^Ptolemy,  Lysima- 
by  Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagus,  but  banished  to  the  chus,  and  Seleucus.  Demetrius  next  undertook 
upper  part  of  the  country  by  his  son  Philadel-  an  invasion  of  Egypt  by  sea  and  land,  which 
phuS)  who  had  been  made  heir  against  his  ad-  failed,  his  forces  being  repulsed  with  great  loss. 
vice.  He  is  said  to  have  died  of  tiie  bite  of  a  He  now  turned  toward  Rhodes,  which  he  be- 
gnake.  The  foundation  of  the  Alexandrian  li-  sieged  for  more  than  a  year;  but  the  Rhodians, 
brary  has  been  attributed  by  some  writers,  but  supplied  and  reinforced  by  the  allied  enemies 
with  little  reason,  to  his  influence  with  the  1st  of  his  father,  withstood  bravely,  and  tlie  siege 
Ptolemy.  In  Egypt  Demetrius  composed  nu-  was  terminated  by  a  treaty.  Poliorcetes  then 
merous  historical,  philosophical,  and  literary  sailed  to  Greece,  which  was  again  threatened 
works,  of  which  only  a  few  fragments  are  ex-  with  the  sway  of  Cassander.  He  compelled  the 
tant,  the  work  on  elocution  which  is  known  Boeotians  to  relinquish  their  alliance  with  Mace- 
onder  his  name  being  the  production  of  an  Al-  don,  expelled  Cassander  from  Attica,  and  made 
exandrian  sophist.  He  is  one  of  the  last  Athe-  himself  master  of  Corinth,  Argos,  Sioyoo,  and 
nian  orators  who  deserved  the  name ;  his  elo-  most  of  the  towns  of  Arcadia.  In  Athens  the 
qaence,  however,  was  distinguished  by  grace  deified  deliverer  was  received  with  the  wonted 
aad  refinement  rather  than  by  power.  honors,  and  resided  as  the  guest  of  Minerva  in 

DEMETRIUS  POLIORCETES  (the  city-be-  the  Parthenon,  which  he  polluted  by  shameless 

sieger),  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  personages  debauchery.    His  pleasures  and  the  equally  de- 

in  the  history  of  the  long  and  bloody  conten-  grading  manifestations  in  his  honor  were  again 

tions  which  followed  the  death  of  Alexander  the  interrupted  by  the  caU  of  his  father,  which  he 

Great,  bom  shortly  before  the  accession  of  that  was  always  ready  to  obey.    He  hastened  to 

oonqneror  to  the  throne  of  Macedon,  was  the  Asia,  and  fought  in  the  great  battle  of  Ipsus,  in 

son  of  AntigonuS)  who,  in  the  first  division  of  Phrygia.    The  rival  forces  were  nearly  equal; 

the  Macedonian  empire,  received  several  prov-  but  Demetrius,  with  imprudent  valor,  pushed 

inoes  of  Asia  Minor  for  his  share.  In  the  wars  of  too  far  the  victorious  advance  of  his  wing ;  the 

his  &ther  against  Eumenes  and  Ptolemy,  De-  centre,  commanded  by  his  father,  was  broken, 

metrins  early  evinced  valbr  and  devotion  to  his  and  the  old  man  was  slain  while  yet  expecting 

father's  cause.    Commanding  in  Syria,  he  was  relief  fh>m  his  son.    His  dominions  were  broken 

defeated  by  Ptolemy  in  the  battle  of  Gaza  (812  up,  the  greater  part  falling  into  the  hands  of 

B.  C.),  but  soon  restored  the  balance  of  the  war  Seleucus.    Demetrius,  returing  with  the  rem- 

by  a  victory  over  one  of  his  generals,  on  which  nant  of  his  army,  embarked  at  Ephesus  for  Ath- 

occasion  he  dismissed  without  ransom  several  ens,  but  met  on  his  voyage  with  envoys  from 

thousands  of  his  captives,  thus  repaying  a  simi-  that  city,  who  annoonoed  to  him  that  he  would 
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not  be  admitted.  This  defection  was  followed  of  8oter,  from  the  gratitude  of  that  c\tr.  In  hia 
by  the  loss  of  his  other  possessions  in  Greece,  war  against  the  revolted  Jews  his  lientenant 
his  garrisons  being  expelled  from  every  town.  Nicanor  was  rooted  by  Judas  Maccahnns,  who 
He  succeeded,  however,  in  restorinff  his  fortnnes  also  condnded  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  R6- 
by  an  alliance  with  8eleacas,  to  whom  he  gave  mans  against  Demetrius.  His  interference  in 
his  daughter  Stratonice  in  marriage.  The  treaty  the  affairs  of  Oappadocia  still  more  alienated 
of  alliance  stipulated  that  Demetrius  should  re*  from  him  the  senate  of  the  republic,  and  his 
tain  possession  of  CiliciayOyproa,  and  a  part  of  oppressive  rale  and  debauchery  disgusted  his 
the  coast  of  Syria.  He  now  armed  for  the  re-  own  people.  Instigated  by  the  deposed  gov- 
conquest  of  Greece,  besieged  and  after  a  long  emor  of  babylon,  one  Balas  rose  against  him, 
resistance  took  Athens  (295),  and  made  a  soo-  claiming  to  be  Alexander,  son  of  Antiochus 
oessful  expedition  into  the  Peloponnesus,  when  Epiphanee,  and  meetine  with  assistance  from 
his  attention  was  turned  to  Maoedon.  Cassan-  the  Romans,  Jews,  and  Cappadocians,  finally 
•der  and  his  eldest  son  Philip  had  died ;  the  two  vanquished  him  in  a  battle.  Demetrius  was 
remaining  sons,  Antipater  and  Alexander,  were  slain  in  his  flight,  after  having  performed  prod- 
engaged  in  a  bloody  struggle  for  tiie  throne,  and  igies  of  valor.  Both  Demetrius  Nioator  and 
the  latter  invoked  the  M  both  of  Demetrius  Antiochus  Sidetes,  his  sons,  reigned  succeseivelj 
and  Pyrrhus  of  Epims.    Pyrrhns  appeared  first  after  him. 

and  vanquished  Antipater ;  Demetrius  came  DEMIDOFF,  a  noble  and  wealthy  Russian 
after  him,  and  deprived  Alexander,  who  is  said  family,  the  most  distinguished  members  of 
to  have  attempted  his  assassination,  both  of  his  whicn  are  the  following :  I.  Nikita,  with  whom 
throne  and  life  (294).  While  he  was  thus  suo-  the  nan]e  and  nobility  of  the  house  originated, 
cessfnl  in  Europe,  he  lost  his  possessions  in  Asia,  -born  after  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  the 
which  were  taken  by  Ptolemy  and  Beleucus.  son  of  a  serf  in  the  government  of  Toola,  be- 
The  following  4  years  were  occupied  by  two  came  a  blacksmith  ana  a  manufacturer  of  arms, 
sieges  of  Thebes,  an  invasion  of  Thrace,  and  a  and  having  acquired  sreat  skill  in  the  working 
war  with  Pyrrhus  and  the  iEtolians,  after  the  of  metals,  established  for  the  government  the 
termination  of  which  he  was  preparing  for  a  first  iron  fonndery  in  Siberia  at  Neviansk,  near 
new  campugn  in  Asia,  when  he  was  attacked  Ekaterinburg  (1699).  This  served  as  a  model 
(287)  by  a  triple  invasion  from  Thrace,  Epirus,  of  many  other  flourishing  establishments  in  the 
and  Egypt  w  hile  marching  against  the  Epi-  Ural  mountains,  and  was  presented  to  him  with 
rotes  he  was  deserted  by  his  Macedonian  troops,  its  dependencies  by  Peter  the  Great,  who  also 
who  proclaimed  Pyrrhus  as  their  king.  Deme-  ennobled  him.  II.  Akiitfi,  son  of  the  preced- 
trins  escq>ed  to  his  son  Antigonus  Gonata&  ing,  discovered  important  mines  of  gold,  silver, 
who  had  maintained  possession  of  Greece,  and  and  copper  in  different  regions  of  Sil^ria,  whidi 
succeeded  in  saving  a  part  of  his  dominion  by  a  he  and  his  son  Nikita  were  allowed  by  the  gov- 
treaty  with  Pyrrhus.  Leaving  his  son  in  Greece,  emment  to  work  for  their  own  profit  by  Ger- 
he  crossed  over  to  Miletus,  and  fought  his  way  man  miners.  He  founded  the  extensive  iron 
as  far  as  the  northern  mountain  range  of  Syria,  founderies  of  Lower  Tagielsk,  was  made  oonn- 
but*was  finally  compelled  to  surrender  to  Se-  oillor  of  state,  and  died  about  1740.  III.  Paitl, 
leucus,  who  kept  his  father-in-law  in  confine-  nephew  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Revel  in  17S8, 
ment  at  Apamea  in  Syria  till  his  death  in  288.  died  in  1826.  He  travelled  through  several 
Antigonus^  who  had  lost  almost  all  Greece,  of-  countries,  studied  metallnrgy  at  Freiberg  in 
fered  in  vain  the  remainder  of  his  possessions  Saxony,  and  natural  science  under  Linns&us  at 
and  himself  for  the  ft'eedom  of  his  father,  who  Upsal,founded  at  Moscow  a  public  cabinet  of  na- 
in  turn  ceded  to  him  all  his  claims,  spending  his  tnral  history,  a  botanical  garden,  and  a  professor- 
last  days  in  effeminate  amusements  unworthy  ship  of  natural  science,  and  a  flourishing  lyceum 

of  his  warlike  career.        at  Yaroelav.    IV.  Nioolai,  nephew  of  the  pre- 

DEMETRIUS  (L)  SOTER  (the  deliverer),  ceding,  bom  in  1774,  served  in  two  campaigns 
Mag  of  Syria,  bom  al>out  187,  died  160  B.  0.  He  against  the  Turks,  travelled  through  Germany, 
was  the  son  of  Seleucns  Philopator,  and  grand-  Italy,  France,  and  England,  equipped  at  his  own 
son  of  Antiochus  the  Great  Sent  as  hostage  expense  and  commanded  a  regiment  during  the 
to  Rome  by  his  father,  he  remained  there  dnr-  invasion  of  Napoleon,  was  made  colonel,  county 
ing  the  whole  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes^  and  privy  councillor,  and  died  in  1888.  He  en- 
after  whose  death,  in  164,  he  besought  tne  sen-  larged  the  wealth  of  his  ftraily  by  mining  enter- 
ate  to  release  him  and  acknowledge  him  as  king  prises,  and  added  to  the  collections  of  the  Mo9- 
of  Syria.  This  beins  reflised,  he  followed  the  cow  university  a  new  cabinet  of  natural  history, 
advice  of  his  friend,  uie  historian  Polybius,  and  He  is  also  remarkable  as  an  author  on  politiou 
escaped  secretly  from  Rome.  He  landed  at  Tri-  economy  in  French.  Y.  Avatol,  son  of  the 
polls,  in  Phoenicia,  and  was  huled  as  king  by  preceding,  born  in  Florence  in  1812,  was  edu- 
the  Syrians ;  the  young  Antiochus  Y.  and  his  cated  in  France,  travelled  through  southern 
tutor  Lysias  were  put  to  death  (162) ;  and  rich  Russia  and  a<yoining  countries,  was  made  prince 
presents  and  ready  subservience  procured  the  of  San  Donato  by  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany, 
acknowledffment  of  the  new  reign  by  the  Ro-  and  married  the  princess  Mathilde  de  Montfort, 
mans.  Delivering  Babylon  from  the  tyranny  daughter  of  Jerome  Bonaparte  and  Oatharine 
of  a  despotic  governor,  he  received  his  surname  of  WQrtemberg.    But  having  obliged  himself 
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to  bong  Txp  bis  children,  if  any  shoald  be  bora,  in  chains  and  rags,  was  bronght  to  the  royal 

in  the  Roman  Oatholio  oeligion,  contrary  to  the  chamber.    At  first  Democedes  denied  his  snrgi- 

nile  of  his  own  country  and  his  own  religioni  cal  skill,  bat  threats  of  torture  were  sufficient 

he  lost  for  some  time  the  favor  of  the  emperor  to  make  him  confess  the  truth.    He  cured  the 

KicholaS)  was  summoned  home  to  answer  for  king,  and  was  royally  rewarded,  both  by  Darius 

this  offence,  but  was  soon  allowed  to  conUnne  and  by  the  women  of  the  harem.    Democedes 

his  rendence  in  foreign  countrieai  and  lived  al-  wished  to  return  home,  but  the  king  would  not 

ternately  in  France  and  Italy.    His  marriage,  grant  him  permission ;  and  he  had  before  him, 

however,  had  no  issue,  and  was  soon  dissolved,  of  all  things  the  most  unpleasant  to  a  Greek, 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  Busslan  war  against  the  prospect  of  spending  Lis  days  in  a  foreign 

Turkey  in  1853,  he  was  attached  to  the  Bussian  land,  when  circumstances  wrought  his  liberation, 

legation  at  Vienna,  and  made  councillor  of  state.  His  professional  services  were  sought  by  AtosscL 

On  various  occasions  he  has  evinced  a  liberality  the  principal  wife  of  Darius.    She  was  afflicted 

not  inadequate  to  his  immense  possessions,  by  with  a  tumor  on  the  breast,  and  called  in  the 

donations  and  foundations  for  public  charity  and  Greek,  who  promised  to  cure  her  if  she  would 

the  promotion  of  science.    He  wrote  in  part  swear  to  do  for  him  any  thing  he  might  ask. 

the  Voyage  cUms  la  Bume  mSridionale  et  la  Having  promised,  and  the  cure  effected,  she 

CrUnUy  par  la  Hongrie^  la  ValachU^  et  la  Mol-  readily  sought  to  procure  him  permission  to  re- 

dame  (4  vols.  Paris,  1889-41),  in  which  he  was  turn  to  Greece,  which  was  what  he  asked  for  his 

asdsted  by  several  French  scholars  and  artists  reward.    Elnowing  that  direct  means  would  be 

who  accompan  ied  him.  useless,  he  taught  her  to  deceive  the  king,  though 

DEld^UBGE,  a  Greek  word,  meaning  literally  it  is  not  probable  she  was  aware  of  his  purpose, 

a  handicraftsman,  but  which  was  applied  by  the  When  Darius  told  her  that  he  was  about  to  un- . 

Platonists  to  an  exalted  agent  or  j^on  employed  dertake  an  expedition  against  the  Scythians,  she 

by  ih^  Deity  in  the  creation  of  the  universe.  The  asked  him  to  change  his  purpose,  and  to  attempt 

FiatonizingChristians  regarded  the  second  per-  the  conquest  of  Greece,  alleging  that  she  desired 

son  in  the  Trinity,  the  Divine  Word,  as  one  of  some  Greek  maidens  for  slaves,  and  teUing  him 

an  infinite  series  of  creators  or  demiurgi.    The  that  Democedes  was  the  best  person  to  give 

adjective  demiurge  is  used  in  sacred  geolc^  information  about  his  country.    The  king  was 

to  designate  the  6.days  in  which  the  world  was  induced  to  send  the  surgeon  to  Greece,  aocom' 

created.    (See  Gnostics.)  pf^iied  by  15  Persians,  on  a  secret  mission.    The 

DEMMIN,  the  capital  of  a  circle  of  the  same  Greek  promised  to  return,  and  to  delude  the  king 
name  in  the  Prussian  district  of  Stettin ;  pop.  of  refused  to  take  any  of  his  own  property,  saying 
the  cirde  48,400,  and  of  the  town  7,759.  The  he  should  like  to  find  things  as  they  were  on 
latter  is  situated  on  the  frontiers  of  Meckleu-  coming  back  to  Snsa.  Laden  with  rich  pres- 
barg-Schwerin,  70  m.  from  Stettin,  in  a  valley  ents,  he  went  to  Sidon,  where  he  and  his  corn- 
surrounded  by  hills,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  rades  embarked,  and  a  survey  of  Greece  was 
Peene.  It  consists  of  the  town  proper  and  8  made  (518  B.  0.).  Passing  to  Italy,  Democedes 
suburbs,  and  has  manufactories  of  woollens,  persuaded  the  ruler  of  Tarentum  to  seize  the 
linens,  hats,  and  hosiery,  and  an  active  trade  in  Persians  as  spies,  while  he  continued  his  journey 
tobacco,  corn,  and  timber.  The  town  proper  is  to  Grotona.  The  Persians  were  soon  released, 
surrounded  by  a  wall  with  8  gates^  and  was  a  and  proceeding  to  Orotona,  seized  Democedes  in 
place  of  great  importance  in  the  time  of  Char-  the  market  place ;  but  he  was  rescued  by  his 
lemagne.  It  has  sustained  numerous  sieges^  fellow  citizens,  who  also  robbed  the  Persians  of 
suffered  severely  during  the  80  years*  war,  and  their  store  ship.  On  parting  with  his  Persian 
was  iu  1807  the  scene  of  several  engagements  companions,  he  bade  them  tell  Darius  he  was 
between  the  French  and  Bussians.  about  to  marry  the  daughter  of  Milo  the  wrest- 

DEMOCEDES,  a  Greek  physician,  bom  at  ler,  whose  fame  had  reached  to  Susa.    ThePer- 

Grotoua,  in  Magna  Gnecia,  about  550  B.  0.    He  sians  were  shipwrecked  on  their  way  home  and 

was  supposed  to  have  had  the  benefit  of  general  made  slaves,  but  were  recaptured  and  restored 

training  under  Pythagoras.    The  severity  of  his  to  their  home  by  a  Tarentine  named  Gillus. 

&ther,  Calliphon,  caus^  him  to  leave  his  home  Nothing  more  is  known  of  the  career  of  De- 

and  settle  at  iEglna,  where  he  was  very  sue-  mocedes ;  he  is  said  to  have  written  a  work  on 

cessfol.   Thence  he  went  on  invitation  to  Athena  medicine,  and  his  professional  reputation  was 

and  soon  afterward  he  entered  the  service  of  almost  equal  to  that  of  Hippocrates. 

Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos.    Accompanying  D£MOOBAGY(Gr.d7/tior,  people,  and  jc/xirctt, 

his  patron  on  his  visit  to  Orestes,  satrap  of  Sar-  to  rule),  the  government  of  the  people  by  them- 

dis,  he  shared  that  patron's  misfortune,  and  selves.    By  the  Greeks  democracy  was  undeiv 

became  a  slave.    When  Orestes  was  put  to  stood  to  mean  the  government  of  a  state  by  a 

death  by  order  of  th^  great  king,  Democedes  large  body  of  citizens,  in  opposition  to  aristocra- 

was  seized  as  one  of  his  slaves,  and  sent  to  Susa.  cy,  the  government  by  a  few  rich  or  high-born 

Darius  Hystaspes,  then  monarch  of  Persia,  hav-  funilies.    In  most  of  the  Greek  republics  there 

ing  sprained  his  foot  badly  when  leaping  from  was  a  perpetual  struggle  for  political  power  be* 

\m  horse,  suffered  severely,  and  could  obtain  no  tweentwoclassesorfactionsofthecitizens, whose 

relief  unUl  some  one  recollected  the  Greek  sur-  general  broad  distinction  was  into  poor  and  rich, 

geon  who  had  been  seized  at  Sardis,  and  who,  or  into  the  many  and  the  few,  whidi,  as  Aristotle 
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remarks,  are  conYerdble  terms,  for  it  is  always  In  the  Athenian  republic,  the  most  democratic 

the  rich  who  are  the  few  and  the  not  rich  who  of  the  Greek  states,  ^en  the  popnlation  and 

are  the  maaj.    The  contests  of  these  factions  the  snfirage  were  most  extended,  in  817  B.  C, 

led  to  freqaent  rcTolotionB,  aod  a  state  was  said  tiiere  were  but  21,000  persons  entitled  to  rote 

to  be  democratic  or  aristocratic  as  the  one  or  ont  of  a  total  number  of  more  than  600,000.  Id^ 

the  other  prevailed.    Bat  the  Greek  republics  4i4  B.  C.  there  were  19,000,  but  upon  a  revi- 

were  never  at  any  time  democracies  in  the  mod-  sion  of  the  lists  being  made  at  the  suggestion  of 

ern  sense  of  the  term.    They  were  all  aristocra-  Perides,  nearly  6,000  names  were  struck  off 

cies,  some  of  them  with  a  broad,  others  with  a  because  those  who  bore  them  did  not  belong  to 

narrow  basis  of  citizenship.    Of  government  the  privileged  class.    Thus  at  the  most  splendid 

by  the  people,  meaning  by  the  people  all  the  period  of  Athenian  history,  only  14,000  persona, 

adult  males  of  a  nation,  ancient  history  gives  ua  or  about  1  in  40  of  the  population,  had  a  right 

no  example.    The  fundamental  basis  of  demoo-  to  vote.    In  aristocratic  England  about  1  in  20 

racy  is  tne  recognition  of  the  rights  of  man  as  are  voters,  while  with  truly  democratic  inatitii- 

man.    Its  centraJ  prindple  is  the  equality  of  all  tions  in  any  country  tiie  proportion  of  voters  to 

men  before  the  law,  without  regard  to  birth,  the  population  will  be  as  1  to  6  or  6.    Sparta 

Eroperty,  or  social  rauk ;  from  which  principle  was  still  more  undemocratic  than  Athens.  The 
( deduced  the  right  of  all  men  to  an  equal  voice  number  of  voters  in  Laconia  at  the  time  of  the 
or  vote  in  deciding  upon  public  affairs,  or  in  se-  Persian  wars,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  only 
looting  agents  and  representatives  to  perform  8,000,  while  the  number  of  free  citizens  who 
the  functions  of  legislation  and  to  execute  the  were  rigidly  excluded  from  political  power  is 
laws.  The  prindplesc^  democracy  are  forcibly  computed  to  have  been  16,000,  exdusive  of 
and  clearly  stated  in  the  American  declaration  women,  children,  and  slaves.  In  869  B.  0.  the 
of  independence,  in  the  words  of  Thomas  Jeffer-  number  of  Spartan  voters  had  fallen  to  2,000 ; 
son,  who  has  been  called  '^  the  apostle  of  de-  fifty  years  later  there  were  scarcely  1,000,  and 
mocracy  " :  '*  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self*  in  244  B.  0.  they  had  diminished  to  700.  The 
evident :  that  all  men  are  created  equal ;  that  Boman  dtizens,  98  B.  0.,  numbered  468,000, 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  vrith  certain  which  was  probably  about  ^  of  tiie  popula- 
inauenable  rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  tion  of  Italy  at  that  period.  The  Italian  repub* 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hiqipiness.  That,  to  lies  of  the  middle  ages  were  also  fur  from  beinff 
secure  these  rights,  governments  are  instituted  democratic  in  their  institutions.  In  £Eust,  reiu 
among  men,  deriving  their  Just  powers  from  the  democracy  was  first  put  in  practice  in  goyem- 
consent  of  the  governed."  These  principles  are  ment  by  the  colonies  of  New  England.  In 
still  more  fully  developed  in  the  constitutions  Oonnecticut,  in  1689,  the  elective  frimchise  was 
of  the  states  of  the  Union.  The  constitution  given  to  all  men  who  had  taken  an  oath  of  aUe- 
of  New  Hampshire  (1792)  says:  ''All  men  are  giance  to  the  commonwealth;  the  magistrates 
bom  equally  free  and  independent ;  therefore  idl  and  legislature  were  chosen  annually  by  ballot ; 
government  of  right  originates  from  the  people,  and  the  representation  was  apportioned  to  the 
...  All  power  residing  originally  in  and  beiuff  population.  To  this  day  the  most  perfect  de- 
derived  from  the  people,  all  the  magistrates  and  mocracies  in  the  world  are  the  towns  of  New 
officers  of  government  are  their  substitutes  and  England,  where  the  whole  adult  male  popula- 
agents,  and  at  all  times  accountable  to  them."  tion  assemble  together  and  decide  by  their  votes 
The  bill  of  rights  prefixed  to  the  constitution  their  own  public  affairs. — ^Much  confusion  of 
of  Virginia  in  1776,  adopted  by  the  convention  ideas  on  the  subject  of  democracy  has  been 
of  1629-^80,  and  re-adopted  by  the  convention  caused  by  not  discriminating  between  political 
of  1850-'51,  says :  *^  All  men  are  by  nature  and  social  democracy,  between  the  democracy 
equally  free  and  independent,  and  have  certain  of  laws  and  the  democracy  of  sentiment  and 
iimerent  rights,  of  which,  when  they  enter  into  manners.  The  principle  of  the  legal  and  politi- 
a  state  of  society,  they  cannot  by  any  compact  cal  equality  of  men  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
deprive  or  divest  their  posterity ;  namdy,  the  utmost  variety  of  natural  and  social  distinctions, 
enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty,  with  the  means  It  only  forbids  the  creation  by  law  of  artificial 
of  acquiring  and  possessing  property,  and  pur-  distinctions.  The  exampfe  of  tbe  American  pea* 
suing  and  obtaining  happiness  and  safety.  All  pie  shows  that  democratic  political  institutions 
power  is  vested  in,  and  consequentiy  derived  are  compatible  with  very  great  inequalities  in 
from,  the  people ;  magistrates  are  their  trustees  cultivation,  manners,  style  of  living,  social  con- 
and  servants,  and  at  all  times  amenable  to  them."  dderation,  and  the  distribution  of  prc^rty. 
The  constitution  of  Florida  (1888)  says,  "  that  DEMOORITUS,  the  father  of  the  atomistic 
all  elections  shall  be  free  and  equal,  and  that  no  philosophy,  born  in  Abdera,  Thrace,  about  460 
property  qualification  for  eligibility  to  office,  or  B.  0.,  died  in  861.  He  inherited  a  lar^  for* 
for  the  right  of  snfirage,  shall  ever  be  required  tune,  travelled  extensively«in  Asia,  made  himself 
in  this  state."  The  Greek  republics  were  K>und-  acquainted  with  the  various  schools  of  i^ilos- 
ed  on  principles  very  different  from  these.  Po-  ophy  of  his  day,  and  was  promoted  to  high 
litical  power  among  them  was  never  given  to  offices  on  his  return  to  his  native  country.  He 
the  mass  of  the  people.  It  was  carefully  kept  was  called  the  ''  laughing  philosopher,"  in  con- 
in  the  hands  of  a  privileged  class,  even  when  trast  to  the  *'  weeping  philosopher"  Heraclitus, 
the  most  liberal  parties  were  in  the  ascenduit.  because  he  taught  that  a  philosopher  must  never 
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trouble  himself  about  the  follies  of  man,  bnt  stands  between  the  earth  and  the  heavens, 

regard  them  with  the  most  serene  eqnanimitj.  aroand  which   the  heavenly  bodies   revolve, 

He  wrote  many  works  on  physical,  moral,  ma-  causing  day  and  night  according  as  they  are  on 

ihematical,  mnsical,  and  technical  subjects.  The  one  side  or  the  other  of  it,  is  the  battle  field  of  the 

most  complete  collection  of  the  small  remnants  Asuras  and  the  Devas.  The  8  lower  divisions  of 

of  his  writings  extant  is  that  of  Mullach  (Ber-  the  Mem  are  held  by  various  races  of  demons, 

lin,  1848).    **  Every  thing,"  he  says,  ^'  is  com-  the  4th  being  the  lowest  heaven,  and  occupied 

posed  of  atoms  or  infinitely  snouaJl  elements,  each  by  the  4  Maharadshas,  who  are  appointed  to  be 

with  a  definite  quality,  form,  and  movement,  kings  of  the  demons.  Around  the  Asuras  cluster 

whose  inevitable  union  and  separation  shape  numerous  associated  groups,  as  the  Rakshasas, 

all  different  things  and  forms,  laws  and  effects,  probably  of  Aryan  origin,  appearing  sometimes 

and  dissolve  them  again  for  new  combinations,  as  gigantic  opponents  of  the  gods,  sometimes  as 

The  gods  themselves  and  the  human  mind  origi-  terrible  ogres  with  bloody  tongues  and  long  tusks, 

nate  from  such  atoms.    There  are  no  casual-  eager  to  devour  human  flesh  and  blood,  and 

ties;  every  thing  is  necessary  and  determined  lurking  in  fields  and  forests;  the  Jakshas,  ma- 

by  the  nature  of  the  atoms,  which  have  certain  lignant  and  mischievous,  yet  little  to  be  feared, 

mutual  canities,  attractions,  and  repulsions.'*  honored  by  the  original  Asiatics  as  atrial  spirits^ 

DEMOIVRE,  Abbaham,  a  French  mathema-  and  exalted  by  the  Brahmins  to  be  servants  oi 

tician,  bom  at  Vitry,  in  Ohampagne,  May  26,  Kuvera ;  the  Nagas,  snakes  with  human  ooun- 

1667,  died  in  London,  Nov.  27,  1754.    Upon  tenances ;  the  Mahoragas,  great  dragons ;  the 

the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  ITantes,  he  took  Khumbandas,  shapeless  dwarfe,  of  uncertain 

refuge  in  England,  and  devoted  himself  to  teach-  origin,  but  unknown  to  the  Brahminic  demon- 

ing  mathematics*    He  soon  became  connected  ology ;    the  Einnaras,  homed,  and  having  a 

with  Hdley  and  Newton,  was  admitted  into  the  horse's  h^ad,  the  musicians  of  Kuvera,  and 

royal  society  of  London  in  1697,  and  was  one  dangerous  to  men ;  the  Gandharbas,  the  mnsi- 

of  the  committee  appointed  to  decide  on  the  cians  of  Indra;  the  Garadas,  kings  of  birds; 

rival  claims  of  Leibnitz  and  Newton  to  the  in-  and  the  Picatshas,  or  vampires.    According  to 

vention  of  the  method  of  fiuxions.    He  survived  then:  nature  and  office,  the  different  species  of 

most  of  his  early  associates,  and  his  subsistence  demons  dwell  in  the  air,  the  water,  the  earth, 

latterly  depended  upon  his  solutions  of  prob-  in  holes  and  clefts,  in  the  lower  portions  of  the 

lems  relative  to  games  of  chance,  which  he  was  Mem,  with  the  gods  whose  servants  they  are, 

aocnstomed  to  give  in  a  coffee  house.    Beside  or  on  the  golden  mountains  which  enclose  the 

memoirs  in  the  ^  Philosophical  Transactions^'  inland  seas  in  the  Buddhistic  system  of  worlds. — 

he  published  ihe  **  Doctrine  of  Ohances'*  (1718),  Among  the  Persians  the  Indian  terminology  is 

the  '^Annuities  on  Lives"  (1724),  and  MUeel-  transposed,  the  great  Asura  representing  the  good 

laTisa  Atialjftiea,  de  Seri^mi  et  QttadraturU  oreatmg  principle,  and  the  devs  being  the  evil 

(1780).  spirits;  thus  indicating  that  religious  antago- 

DEMON  (Gr.  daifjMv)^  a  name  given  by  the  nism  at  some  time  existed  between  the  eastern 
ancients  to  a  spirit,  or  immaterial  being,  sup-  and  western  Aryans.  As  completed  by  Zoroas- 
posed  to  hold  a  middle  place  between  men  and  ter,  the  Persian  system  made  the  principle  and 
the  celestial  deities.  Demonology  plays  a  prom-  personifications  of  evil  nearly  an  equal  balance 
inent  part  in  the  oldest  religions  of  the  East,  and  etemal  parallel  with  the  good  principle  and 
and  it  was  an  element  in  the  original  worship  its  personifications.  Ormuzd  created  6  resplen- 
of  the  dark-colored  primitive  inhabitants  prior  dent  angels  of  love  and  holiness,  called  Amshas- 
to  the  Aryan  migration—- of  the  whole  Fin-  pands,himself  being  the  7th  and  highest ;  Ahri- 
niflh-Tnrkish-Mongolian  stock,  including  the  oc-  man  then  created  the  6  archdevs,  to  oppose 
cnpants  of  China,  Thibet,  and  Further  India,  the  Amshaspands,  to  paralyze  their  efforts  for 
More  ancient  in  India  than  the  Yedas,  it  has  good,  and  substitute  evil.  Ormuzd  created  28 
maintained  itself  there  either  secretly  or  by  Izeds,  or  beneficent  spirits,  who  presided  over  the 
public  sanction  alike  in  Brahminism,  Buddhism,  heavenly  bodies,  and  showered  good  gifts  upon 
and  Islamism.  Its  fdlest  and  most  systematic  men ;  but  Ahriman  made  the  28  devs  to  coun- 
development  is  found  in  Buddhism,  which  reck-  teract  their  infiuence,  and  to  cause  aU  manner 
ons  6  classes  of  beings  in  the  universe,  2  only  of  turmoil  and  distress.  The  most  powerful  and 
of  which,  those  of  men  and  gods,  are  account-  pernicious  of  the  devs  was  the  two-forked  ser- 
ed  good;  the  other  4 — ^the  Asuras,  irrational  pent  Ashmogh.  The  next  series  of  Ormuzd^s 
animals,  Pretas  or  goblins,  and  the  denizens  creations  was  an  infinite  number  of  Feryers, 
of  hell — ^being  esteemed  eviL  The  Asuras  are  spirits  representing  the  archetypes  of  all  things, 
the  most  powerful  of  the  wicked  spirits,  and,  and  which  became  the  guardian  angels  of  men, 
like  the  Greek  Titans  and  the  Scandinavian  animals,  and  plants.  Ahriman  made  an  equal 
Jotnns,  are  in  constant  warfare  with  the  gods  number  of  corresponding  evil  spirits,  so  that 
(iXtfoa*),  the  contest  being  aJready  begun  in  the  every  man  and  thing  has  its  attendant  bad  as 
age  of  the  Yedas.  They  dwell  beneath  the  8-  well  as  good  genius.  To  arrest  the  progress  of 
pronged  root  of  the  world-mountain,  occupying  evil,  Ormuzd  made  an  egg  filled  with  spirits 
the  nadir,  while  their  great  enemy  Indra,  the  of  light,  but  Ahriman  made  an  egg  which  con- 
highest  Buddhist  god,  sits  upon  the  pinnacle  of  ta'n^  an  equal  force  of  spirits  of  darkness 
the  mountain  in  tixe  zenith.    The  Meru,  which  and  then  broke  both  together,  so  that  good  and 
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eyil  vere  onlj  the  more  confoimded.  Ormazd  power  that  tein]>tB  and  misleads  men  to  their 
created  the  material  world,  bat  could  not  ex-  own  cost  and  rain,  as  thej  afterward  f  nd 
elude  Ahriman  and  hia  ministers  from  its  deep  out  She  may  even  tempt  the  Deity  also,  for 
opaqne  elements.  Onnnzd  created  a  ball,  the  she  beguiles  Japiter  hims^  when  Hercales  is 
symbol  of  life,  whidi  Ahriman  slew.  From  its  abont  to  be  bom  (Iliad«  xix.  96).  Mr.  Gladstone 
blood  grew  the  original  plants  and  animals,  to  thinks  her  traditionally  connected  with  the 
harass  and  destroy  which  Ahriman  made  wolvesi  Hebrew  conception  of  the  Evil  One,  and  says 
tigers,  serpents,  and  venomons  insects.  From  that  her  nature  and  fancdon  are  best  expressed 
its  bleached  elementaiT'  particles  grew  the  ri-  by  the  English  word  '*  temptress.*'  Heslod 
bss  tree,  into  the  stems  of  which  Ormazd  in-  makes  the  demons  genericslly  different  from  the 
fased  ^e  breath  of  life,  and  they  became  the'  gods,  but  yet  essentially  good.  They  were,  ao- 
first  man  and  the  first  woman;  but  every  ho*  cording  to  him,  the  long  departed  golden  raee 
man  being  is  tempted  through  his  whole  career  of  men,  who  after  death  had  become  guardian 
by  Ahriman  and  his  devs,  which  slip  into  the  terrestnal  demons,  watching  unseen  over  the 
body  and  produce  all  diseases,  and  into  the  mind  conduct  of  mankind,  with  the  reg«d  priyilege, 
and  produce  all  malice.  While  human  life  thus  granted  by  Zens,  of  disusing  wealth  i^ 
hangs  wavering  between  two  antagonistic  agen*  taking  account  of  good  and  bad  deeds.  Th^ 
cies,  each  of  which  would  be  infinite  but  for  formed  the  intermediate  agents  and  police  be- 
the  other,  it  is  declared  tiiat  ultimately  Ahri-  tween  the  gods  and  men.  The  demon  of  Soc- 
man shall  be  overpowered,  driven  through  tor-  rates  is  an  eminent  example  of  fkith  in  a  minis- 
rents  of  melted  IcMid,  purified,  and  forgiven,  and  tering  and  benevolent  spirit,  specially  devoted 
Ormuzd  shall  reign  supreme. — In  the  ancient  to  the  welfare  of  a  single  person,  and  ini^ir- 
Egyptian  religion,  Seth  (or  Typhon)  was  the  ing  him  with  wisdom ;  and  bears  resemblance 
manifestation  of  the  abstract  idea  of  evil,  as  to  the  guardian  aogels  in  Christian  oonoeption, 
Osiris  was  of  good.  It  is  abundantly  illustrated  and  to  the  famili^  spirits  of  medinval  magi- 
in  the  early  sculptures  that  they  were  regarded  cians.  The  Hesiodic  creed  received  an  impor- 
as  brothers,  as  parts  of  the  same  divine  system,  tant  modification  from  the  later  philosophers, 
and  both  worshipped  as  gods.  The  emblems  Empedodes  first  introduced  the  aistinction  of 
were  designed  to  show  that  good  and  evil  af-  beneficent  and  maleficent  demons,  with  every 
fected  Uie  world  eoually,  and  existed  together  grade  of  each ;  and  was  followed  by  Xenocrates, 
as  a  necessary  conaitlon  of  human  existence ;  rlato,  Chrysippus,  and  Plutarch.  Perhaps  the 
thus  the  Indian  systems  had  admitted  both  the  reckless  and  half  wicked  silver  race  which  He- 
creator  and  destroyer  as  characters  of  the  divine  siod  represents  as  buried  in  the  under  worid, 
being.  So  nearly  equal  in  esteem  were  Seth  where,  though  not  recognized  as  demons,  they 
and  Osirisw  that  their  names  are  sometimes  in-  nevertheless  had  a  name,  dignity,  and  substan- 
terchanged  as  if  synonymous  in  the  titles  of  the  tive  existence,  may  have  been  the  germ  of  the 
older  kings;  and  Seth  is  represented  in  attend-  conception  of  perverse  and  malignant  demons, 
ance  with  other  gods  pouring  from  a  vase  the  This  modification  of  the  doctrine,  as  Plutarch 
symbols  of  life  and  power  over  the  newly'  says,  rdieved  the  philosopher  from  great  diffi« 
crowned  king.  At  a  later  period,  probably  culties  in  the  consideration  of  divine  providence, 
through  the  influence  of  foreigners  from  Asia,  since  many  phenomena  which  could  hardly  be 
evil  was  resolved  into  sin ;  Seth  was  confounded  attributed  to  the  gods,  could  thus  be  explamed 
with  the  snake-giant  Apophis,  the  enemy  of  by  referring  them  to  the  agency  of  demons, 
gods  and  men;  and  the  brother  of  Osiris  no  The  old  myths  had  erred  in  assigning  to  the 
longer  reoeived  divine  honors.  His  name  and  gtest  divinities  proceedings  inconsistent  with 
square-eared  figure  were  effaced ;  he  ceased  to  be  their  dignity ;  and  both  the  truth  of  the  legends 
esteemed  a  neceeaary  antagonistic  companion  to  and  the  exidtation  of  the  divine  character  were 
Osiris,  and  was  regcurdedas  acting  in  opposition  saved  by  supposing  that  the  terrific  combats;, 
from  his  own  free  will,  as  Ahriman  opposed  Titanic  convulsions,  the  abductions,  flights,  con- 
Ormuzd,  or  as  the  Manichiean  Satan  opposed  cealments,  and  other  discreditable  mythological 
God;  and  he  was  expelled  from  the  Egyptian  actions,  had  been  the  work  of  bad  demons,  who 
pantheon,  perhaps  in  the  time  of  the  22a  dy-  were  far  beneath  and  unworthy  the  notice  of  the 
nasty.  The  representation  of  the  great  ser-  tranquil  and  immortal  gods.  The  objectionable 
pent  ApophiS)  the  symbol  of  sin,  as  pierced  religions  mysteries  and  ceremonies,  too,' which 
by  the  spear  of  Atmoo  (or  Horus),  may  have  custom  retained,  were  necessary  as  the  only 
been  the  antety pe  of  the  python  slain  by  Apol>  means  of  appeasing,  not  the  gods,  but  the  midi^ 
lo. — ^Demons  nrst  appear  distinctly  in  tbe  reli-  nant  demons.  This  distinction  served  an  im- 
gious  world  of  the  Greeks,  in  the  "  Works  and  portant  purpose  in  the  first  controversies  b&- 
Days"  of  Hesiod.  In  Homer  they  are  not  dis-  •  tween  paganism  and  Christianity,  the  Christian 
tingnished  firom  the  gods,  and  the  name  is  applied  writers,  as  Clement  and  Tatian,  finding  ample 
to  the  Olympian  divinities.  The  Homeric  per-  warrant  in  the  earlier  pagan  authors  for  treat- 
sonages  most  nearly  corresponding  to  the  ori-  idg  all  the  gods  as  demons,  and  in  the  later  for 
ental  and  medissval  demons  are  the  Titans,  the  denouncing  the  demons  generallv  as  evil  beings, 
representatives  of  force  actinff  against  the  di-  The  insensible  change  which  had  taken  place  in 
vine  government,  and  especiidly  Ate,  the  rep-  the  meaning  of  the  word  was  thus  overlooked, 
resentative  of  guile  and  mischief.    Ate  is  the  and  it  could  be  answered  by  the  pagan  authors 
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that  the  an^enoe  of  Empedodes  would  repndi*  cions  revenging  deyils,  whoee  prince  is  Asmo- 
ate  one  branch  of  the  Onristian  statement,  and  dens ;  the  6th,  of  cozeners,  as  magicians  and 
that  of  Hesiod  the  other.  How  many  of  the  witches,  whose  prince  is  Satan ;  the  6th,  of 
minor  Greek  divinities  were  latterly  indnded  those  atrial  devils  spoken  of  in  the  Apocalypse 
in  p<^ular  conception  or  even  by  the  phUoso-  who  cormpt  the  air  and  oanse  plagnes,  thnn- 
phers  among  demons  is  indeterminate,  bnt  the  ders,  and  fires,  and  whose  prince  is  Meresin ; 
early  Christians  traced  the  whole  system  of  pa-  the  7th  is  a  destroyer,  causing  wars,  tnmnlts, 
ganism  to  the  agency  of  Satan,  making  all  the  combustions,  nproars,  who  is  mentioned  in  the 
characters  of  the  mytiiology  fallen  angels.  The  Apocalypse,  and  called  Abaddon ;  the  8th  is  that 
pagan  demons  were  long  lived,  bnt  not  imroor-  aocnsing,  calnmniating  devil,  called  Diabolus, 
tal ;  Plntarch  records,  *^  Great  Pan  is  dead  ;'^  that  drives  men  to  despur ;  the  9th  embraces 
and  it  is  a  very  ancient  belief  that  the  oracles  tempters  of  several  sorts,  whose  prince  is  Mam- 
became  dumb  at  our  Saviour's  birth. — ^In  the  mon.  Gregorius  Tolosanus  makes  7  kinds  of 
angelology  of  the  Jews  the  distinction  between  ethereal  spirits,  according  to  the  nnmber  of  the 
upright  and  fallen  spirits  appears  dearly  in  T  planets,  and  esteems  the  good  angels  to  be  those 
many  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  though  which  are  above  and  the  demons  those  which  are 
at  a  later  period  it  was  corrupted  by  popular  below  the  moon.  Mardlius  Ficinus  made  devils 
superstitions.  With  the  minglinff  of  Jewish  the  6th  in  his  9  classes  of  intelligent  beings. 
and  Hellenic  ideas  in  the  first  Ohristian  cen-  Wierua,  a  celebrated  demonographer  of  the  16th 
turies,  and  with  the  speculations  especially  of  century,  in  his  Pseudamonarmia  DcBmonum^  fol- 
the  Alexandrian  philosophers,  began  the  mani-  lowingold  authorities,  establishes  a  complete  in- 
fold developments  in  the  doctrine  of  demons  fernd  court,  with  its  princes,  nobles,  officers,  and 
by  the  cabalists  and  other  students  of  the  dignities.  According  to  him,  Satan  is  no  longer 
black  art,  which  were  increased  by  the  intro-  the  sovereign  of  hell,  but  Beelzebub  reigns  in 
daction  of  foreign  elements  from  the  Scandina-  his  place.  The  following  is  an  outline  of  the 
vian  mythology,  from  the  Saracens  of  Spain,  court :  Beelzebub,  supreme  chief  of  the  infernal 
and  from  the  Orient  through  the  returning  cru-  empire,  founder  of  the  order  of  tlie  fly ;  Satan, 
aaders,  and  formed  the  complicated  andf  fan-  leader  of  the  opposition ;  Eurynomus,  prince  of 
tastic  systems  that  in  the  middle  ages  were  im-  death,  and  grand  cross  of  the  order  of  the  fly ; 
portant  elements  dike  in  popular  belief,  poet^  Moloch,  prince  of  the  realm  of  tears,  grand 
ry,  and  magic.  From  the  Saracens  were  derived  cross  of  the  order ;  Pluto,  prince  of  flre ;  Leon- 
the  djinna  of  Arabian  and  Persian  romance,  u^,  grand  master  of  the  sabbats,  knight  of  the 
and  from  the  Northmen  came  a  knowledge  of  fly ;  Badberith,  master  of  alliances  \  Proser- 
Loki,  the  cdumniator  of  the  gods,  the  grand  pine,  arohdevil,  sovereign  princess  of  mdignant 
contriver  of  deceit  and  fraud,  who  is  beautiful  spirits ;  Nergal,  chief  of  the  privy  police  ; 
in  figure,  but  whose  mind  is  evil,  and  who  is  Bad,  commander-in-chief  of  the  infemd  ar- 
nnsarpassed  in  the  arts  of  perfidy ;  in  ven-  mies,  grand  cross  of  the  order ;  Leviathan,  lord 
geanoe  for  his  stratagems  against  gods  and  admiral,  knight  of  the  fly ;  Belphegor,  ambas- 
men  he  has,  according  to  the  EddiL  been  seized  sador  in  France ;  Mammon,  ambassador  inEng- 
and  conflned  in  a  cavern  formed  of  8  keen-  land ;  Belid,  ambassador  in  Turkey ;  Bimmon, 
edged  stones,  where  he  rages  with  a  violence  ambassador  in  Bussia;  Thamuz,  ambassador  in 
Trhich  causes  dl  the  earthquakes,  and  where  Spain ;  Hutgin,  ambassador  in  Itdy ;  Martinet, 
he  shdl  remain  captive  till  the  end  of  the  ages,  ambassador  in  Switzerland ;  Lucifer,  highest 
-when  he  shdl  be  sldn  by  the  doorkeeper  of  officer  of  justice;  Alastor,  executive  officer  in 
the  gods.  The  Tdmudists  say  that  Adam  had  great  undertakings ;  Nisroch,  chief  cook;  Be- 
a  wife  cdled  Lilis,  before  he  married  Eve,  and  hemoth,  diief  cup-bearer ;  Dagon,  chief^ant- 
thatof  her  he  begat  nothing  but  devils.  This  ler;  Mullin,  chief  tdlet  de  cMmhre;  E:obd, 
Liilis  or  LUith  was  a  famous  medisBvd  witch,  director  of  spectacles  and  amusements ;  Asmo- 
and  is  introduced  by  Groethe  in  the  Walpurgis  dens,  superintendent  of  gambling-houses ;  Nyb- 
night  scene  in  ^^Fausf  The  cabdists  made  has,  master  ofpageants;  Antichrist,  conjurer  and 
Adam  Uie  naturd  king  of  the  world  of  spirits  necromancer.  According  toParacelsns,  the  air 
prior  to  his  fall,  and  described  Solomon  as  a  is  not  so  full  of  flies  in  summer  as  it  is  at  all 
most  accomplished  magician.  They  people  the  times  of  invisible  devils.  Not  so  much  as  a 
fire,  air,  earth,  and  water  with  salamanders,  hdr's  breadth  is  free  from  them  in  heaven,  earth, 
Bvlphs,  gnomes,  and  undines,  to  one  of  which  or  waters,  above  or  under  the  earth.  Yet  the 
classes  dl  evil  Spiritud  agencies  belong.  This  subltmary  spirits  who  done  interfere  in  human 
classification  appears  to  have  beea  borrowed  life  have  no  power  over  the  stars  and  heavens ; 
from  Midiael  PseUus,  a  Byzantine  writer  of  the  they  could  not  seduce  the  moon  from  its  orbit, 
11th  century,  who  however  reckoned  6  dasses.  turn  the  planets  from  their  courses,  or  stop 
Other  writers  made  9  kinds  of  demons,  the  rivers;  they  are  confined  beneath  the  moon  till 
same  number  that  Dionysius  made  of  angels,  the  day  of  judgment,  and  can  work  no  further 
The  1st  rank  consists  of  the  false  gods  of  the  than  God  and  the  four  elements  permit  them, 
gentiles,  whose  prince  is  Beelzebub ;  the  2d,  of  Demons  and  sorcerers  celebrate  their  noctumd 
Sars  and  equivocators,  as  the  Pythian  Apollo;  or^es  in  an  assembly  cdled  the  sabbat,  which 
the  8d,  of  inventors  of  mischief  and  vessels  of  was  first  convened,  say  some  cabalists,  by  the 
anger,  whose  prince  is  Belid ;  the  4th,  of  mdi-  great  Orpheus.    Otners,  however,  derive  it  from 
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the  Bacchanalian  reyelries,  bat  do  allosion  to  a  is  recorded  to  have  had  an  enchanted  cn>,  hy 
sabbat  is  foand  in  the  fathers  of  the  church  or  virtae  of  which  and  some  magical  wor^  he 
in  the  decrees  of  councils.  Sorcerers  or  witches  could  command  spirits  to  trouble  the  air,  make 
bear  a  mark  upon  their  bodies  imprinted  by  the  the  wind  blow  which  way  he  woiild,  and  ruise 
devil,  which  by  a  certain  inward  sensation  gives  tempests.  There  are  witches  in  Sweden  and 
notice  of  the  hoar  of  gathering ;  or  in  a  case  Norway  who  make  a  business  of  selling  favor- 
of  urgency,  a  sheep  is  made  to  appear  in  the  able  winds  to  sailors.  The  most  mighty  cabal- 
sky  in  a  cloud,  which  is  seen  only  by  the  min-  istic  word  is  agla^  which  being  uttered  toward 
isters  of  Satan,  who  hasten  in  a  moment.  Or-  the  east  will  either  drive  away  malignant  spirits 
dinarily  it  is  necessary  either  to  sleep  or  to  dose  or  produce  marvellous  revelations.  In  w  eb- 
one  eye  before  proceeding,  and  sorcerers  always  sters  ^  Witchcraft  "  an  account  is  given  of  a 
fly  to  the  sabbat  throu^^  the  air  on  stafl^  or  •  child,  who,  having  heard  some  fearful  spell  mat- 
broomsticks,  or  on  the  backs  of  sabaltern  de-  tered,  caught  the  words,  and  afterward  repeated 
mons,  and  are  often  transformed  into  goats,  cata,  them  till  sudi  tempests  and  thunderings  were 
or  other  animals.  They  usually  issue  from  their  produced  that  a  wnole  village  was  burned  by 
houses  through  the  chimney.  Master  Leonard,  the  lightning.  Jacob  Boehm  declared  that  he 
in  the  favorite  form  of  a  three-horned  goat  with  could  not  without  peril  to  his  soul*s  safety  dia- 
a  black  human  countenance,  presides  at  the  sab-  close  the  original  name  of  Lucifer,  so  tremendoua 
bat,  and  every  guest  does  homage  to  him.  would  be  its  influence.  In  the  black  art  there 
Stolen  children  are  brought  to  him,  and  swear  is  either  a  compact  with  the  devil,  when  he  is 
through  their  godparents  to  renounce  God,  the  ever  at  hand  to  do  the  behests  of  his  victim,  or 
Holy  Virgin,  and  the  sdnts,  and  are  marked  by  the  sorcerer  invokes  diabolical  aid  on  special  oc- 
one  of  his  horns  with  a  si^  which  they  bear  dur-  casions.  The  devil  usually  aopears  uncalled  to 
ing  their  novitiate.  Singing,  dancing,  and  horri-  persons  in  distress,  and  avails  himself  of  the 
ble  feasting  are  continued  till  the  flrst  crowing  of  temptation  of  the  moment  to  conclude  a  pact 
the  cook,  when  the  assembly  suddenly  disperses,  with  them,  by  which  he  extricates  them,  and 
Demons  also  retreat  from  the  sound  of  beUs.  serves  them  for  a  specified  number  of  years,  af- 
Angels  and  demons  have  been  said  to  be  incor-  ter  which  he  shall  own  their  soul.  Thus  Faust, 
poreal  as  compared  to  mankind,  but  corporeal  in  vain  pursuit  of  perfect  knowledge,  sold  him- 
as  compared  to  God.  It  is  remarkable  that  selftoMlephistopheieB,  the  second  in  power  of  the 
the  Europeans  more  frequently  represent  d^-  fallen  archangels ;  and  thus  young  men,  rained 
mons  as  black,  but  the  negroes  of  Africa  on  by  play,  were  often  supposed  to  do.  The  com- 
the  contsary  suppose  them  to  be  white.  Bodin  pact  must  be  written  in  blood.  To  invoke  a 
makes  them  and  also  the  souls  of  departed  men  demon,  it  is  necessary,  for  safety,  that  the  per- 
not  only  corporeal,  but  round  in  shape  like  the  son  first  enclose  himself  in  a  magic  circle 
sun  and  moon,  because  that  is  the  most  perfect  drawn  with  charcoal  and  blessed  water,  which 
form,  being  without  roughness,  fractures,  or  no  evil  spirit  can  cross.  The  awful  formulas 
prominences ;  yet  they  can  assume  any  shape  of  conjuration  being  then  repeated,  the  demons 
at  their  pleasure,  appear  in  what  likeness  they  first  appear  with  frightful  bowlings,  flashings, 
will,  traverse  miles  in  an  instant,  transform  the  and  tremblings,  vomiting  fire  and  fumes  of 
bodies  of  others  into  whatsoever  shape,  and  re-  brimstone  all  about  the  circle.  The  conjurer 
move  them  from  place  to  place ;  the  most  power-  must  not  exhibit  a  tremor  if  he  would  keep  his 
fhl  magicians,  too,  as  Simon  Magus,  Apollonius  ascendency,  but  must  finnly  pronounce  all  the 
of  Tyana,  Pasetes,  lamblichus,  and  Odo  de  Stel-  forms  of  constriction,  till  at  length  he  reduces 
lis,  can  force  them  to  deceive  all  the  senses,  build  them  to  the  human  form  and  to  gentle  oounte- 
castles  in  the  air,  represent  armies  and  prodi-  nance  and  behavior.  The  conjuration  must  be 
gies,  command  treasures,  reveal  secrets  and  fu-  in  different  words  to  different  demons,  and  at 
ture  events,  and  perform  many  other  such  won-  different  hours  on  the  various  days  of  the 
ders.  Jason  Pratensis  says  that  the  devil,  being  week ;  it  is  also  different  according  to  the  pur- 
a  slender  incomprehensible  spirit,  can  easily  wind  pose  to  be  served;  but  rightly  performed^t  is 
himself  into  human  bodies,  couch  in  the  bowels  a  spell  which  no  demon  can  resist.  Even 
and  hinder  their  operation,  vitiate  the  health,  the  most  malignant  of  them  can  be  compelled 
and  terrify  the  soul.  Burton  calls  melancholy  by  a  great  magician  to  be  a  dutiful  servant ; 
the  deviPs  bath  (balneum  diaholi\  since  it  is  thus  Paracelsus  was  believed  to  carry  a  denion 
caused  by  the  devil^s  mingling  himself  with  about  with  him  in  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  which 
the  bodily  humors. — Sorcery,  or  black  magic,  the  alchemists,  however,  maintained  to  be 
is  the  art  of  invoking  the  infernal  powers  in  the  philoscy^her^s  stone,  and  no  demon;  and 
order  to  obtain  from  them  supernatural  know-  the  magicians  of  Salamanca  and  Toledo  im- 
ledffe,  or  the  power  of  performing  supernat-  prison ea  demons  in  rings,  vials,  boxes,  and 
arid  things.  Cardan  relates  that  his  father,  caskets.  Solomon  is  reputed  to  have  had  a  si g- 
after  the  accustomed  solemnities,  conjured  up,  net  ring  with  the  mystic  word  Shemhamphmuh 
Aug.  18, 1491,  7  devils  in  Greek  apparel,  about  engraved  upon  it,  which  gave  him  command  of 
40  years  of  age,  some  of  ruddy  and  some  of  the  spirits,  and  transported  him  every  day  at 
pale  complexion,  who  boasted  their  superior-  noon  into  the  firmament,  where  he  heai^  the  se- 
ity  to  men,  and  affirmed  that  their  average  life  crets  of  the  universe.  Cardan  affirms  that  no 
was  700  or  800  years.    Eric,  king  of  Sweden,  man  was  ever  great  in  any  art  or  action  that 
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did  not  have  one  of  these  demons  to  aid  him.  This  hallucination  spread  through  the  whole 
The  conjurer  should  warily  guard  against  wiles  of  central  aad  southern  Europe.  Voltaire  re- 
and  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  fiends,  and  can  lates  that  in  the  district  of  the  Jura,  hetween 
only  leave  his  circle  and  depart  home  in  safety  1598  and  1600,  more  than  600  lycanthropes 
after  the  shrieks  of  the  retiring  demons  have  were  put  to  death  hy.  a  single  judge.  Another 
died  away,  and  every  trace  of  brimstone  has  dis-  of  the  early  modern  epidemics,  attributed  to 
appeared.  If  a  demon  has  entered  into  a  person  demoniacal  agency,  began  at  Aiz  la  Obapelle. 
and  ^'possessed''  him,  he  can  be  expelled  by  Amid  the  festivities  of  midsummer  day,  in  1874^ 
means  of  exorcism.  Exorcists  were  recognized  a  large  troop  of  men  and  women  from  the  adja- 
by  the  council  of  Antioch  (841)  as  a  special  cent  country  rushed  into  the  city,  and  in  the 
ecclesiastical  order,  and  in  the  Latin  church  are  public  squares  and  churches  danced  in  circled 
still  one  of  the  4  minor  orders  of  the  clergy,  with  the  utmost  violence  for  hours  together,  ap- 
Holy  words,  as  the  names  of  Grod,  Christ,  and  parently  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  spec- 
the  saints,  holy  water,  the  sign  of  the  cross,  the  tators,  till  at  last  they  sank  to  the  ground  ez- 
recitation  of  psalms,  litanies,  prayers,  and  ad-  hausted,  groaning,  fearfully.  In  this  state  they 
mrations,  are  used  to  expel  the  evil  spirits  who  professed  to  see  visions  of  good  and  evil  spirits, 
by  divine  permission,  it  is  believed,  not  only  whose  names  they  shouted  out.  Incredulous 
tempt  the  soul  of  man,  but  sometimes  also  pos-  spectators,  who  came  to  witness  the  phenome- 
sess  the  human  body.  At  the  time  of  the  refor-  non,  were  themselves  seized  with  an  irresistible 
mation,  the  power  of  casting  out  devils  was  impulse,  and  danced  and  became  ecstatic  in  their 
claimed,  like  the  power  of  working  miracles,  turn.  The  epidemic  spread  in  a  few  months 
as  one  of  the  tests  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  through  the  Netherlands  and  the  Rhenish  prov- 
the  Jesuits  denied  that  heretical  teachers  had  inces,  and  though  regarded  as  an  affair  for  the 
ever  exhibited  such  power.  Tliere  was  ako  a  clergy  rather  than  the  medical  faculty,  yet.  the 
popular  belief  in  charms  and  talismans,  as  capa-  powers  of  exorcism  could  not  cdways  drive  away 
ble  of  warding  off  their  attacks. — As  exhibited  the  evil  spirits.  The  authorities  of  the  Rhenish 
in  the  grim  superstitions  and  fantastic  illusions  provinces  having  decided  to  banish  from  the 
of  meoiadval  science,  demonology  is  poetically  country  every  person  who  was  attacked,  the 
interesting;  but  it  has  historical  and  tragical  in-  disease  soon  subsided.  It  reappeared  at  Stras- 
terest,  as  manifested  in  demoniacal  possessions,  bourg  in  1418,  and  the  persons  who  were  taken 
To  attribute  certain  nervous  maladies  and  mys-  with  it  could,  according  to  Paracelsus,  do  no- 
terious  diseases  to  demoniacal  agency  has  been  thing  but  dance  until  they  were  dead  or  cured, 
as  universal  as  the  belief  in  denions.  Thepheno-  Sufferers  found  a  resource  in  the  legend  of  St. 
menon  of  preternatural  and  involuntary  activity  Vitus,  and  entitled  the  malady  St.  Vitus^s  dance 
is  often  presented,  followed  by  a  cataleptic  or  (chorvs  sancti  Viti)^  and  they  were  accustomed 
trance-like  state  which  overwhelms  the  suffer-  to  appeal  to  that  saint  for  healing.  The  disease 
er.  So  wonderful  is  the  power  of  sympathy,  continued  in  Germany,  and  Paracelsus  boasts 
that  the  mania  is  often  contagious,  constraining  of  the  number  he  had  cured  of  it.  About 
the  beholder,  by  a  sort  of  fascination,  to  be-  the  middle  of  the  15th  century  a  rumor  spread 
come  an  actor.  A  noted  ancient  example  is  through  the  Pays  de  Vaud  that  the  environs 
the  Corybantic  and  Bacchantio  fhry  of  the  of  Bern  and  Lausanne  were  filled  with  sor- 
Greeks,  manifested  in  violent  dancing,  subse-  cerers  and  cannibals.  Children  were  reported 
quent  exhaustion,  and  optical  delusions,  by  to  have  disappeared;  persons  being  arrested 
which  men  were  mistaken  for  wild  beasts ;  and  tortured  confessed  that  they  were  possess- 
thus  Euripides  (Hipp.  v.  141)  makes  the  chorus  ed  by  devil&  and  great  numbers  of  them  were 
address  Phedra :  '^  O  young  girl,  a  god  possesses  executed.  In  1549  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
thee ;  it  is  either  Pan,  or  Hecate,  or  the  venerable  Artois  were  charged  with  sorcery,  and  confessed 
Corybantes,  or  Cybele,  that  agitates  thee.^'  At  not  only  the  murder  and  bewitching  of  infants 
theoomihencement  of  our  eratbe  belief  was  gen-  and  adults,  but  also  participation  in  the  orgies 
eral  throughout  the  known  world,  and  was  rec-  of  the  sabbat  and  association  with  the  horrible 
ognized  in  the  Gospels,  where  Christ  is  repre-  incubi  and  succubi.  In  spite  of  tortures  and 
sented  as  casting  out  demons.  Avicenna  first  burnings,  the  epidemic  of  bewitchment  spread 
designates,  under  the  name  of  lycanthropia,  the  before  the  close  of  the  century  through  Mentz, 
madness  of  men  who  lie  hid  by  day,  and  howl  Treves,  Saltzburg,  Constance,  and  Ravensburg. 
about  graves  and  deserts  in  the  night,  and  will  In  1491  the  nuns  of  Cambrai  were  seized  with 
not  be  persuaded  but  that  they  are  wolves.  It  demonomania,  and  for  4  years  ran  like  dogs 
was  to  this  disease,  perhaps,  that  Pliny  referred  across  the  country,  sprang  into  the  air  like  birds, 
(lib.  viii.  cap.  22),  when  he  said  that  some  men  climbed  trees  like  cats,  hung  on  the  branches^ 
were  turned  into  wolves  in  his  time,  and  from  imitated  the  cries  of  animals,  and  divined  hid- 
wolves  back  to  men  again.  Donat  ab  Alto-  den  things.  At  last  the  exorcists  forced  the 
man  says  that  he  saw  two  of  them  in  his  time,  devil  to  confess  himself  the  cause  of  these  things, 
and  that  they  had  hollow  eyes,  scabbed  legs  The  schools,  convents,  and  nunneries  were  long 
and  thighs,  and  were  very  dry  and  pale,  favorite  localities  of  the  malady,  which  in  these 
Wierus  gives  an  account  of  one  that  appeared  assumed  its  most  hysterical  forms.  The  re- 
in the  streets  of  Padua,  in  1541,  and  Olaus  Mag-  markable  possession  of  the  Ursuline  nuns  of 
nns  says  that  they  were  conunon  in  Sweden.  Loudun  in  1684,  which  was  attributed  to  the 
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Uaok  arts  of  the  priest  Grandier,  presented  the  people,  and  also  found  in  the  oompoond  word 

nsoal  fantastic  contortions  and  hysterical  ravings,  deuiocraoy,  meaning  rale  of  the  people.    It  was 

tiboogh  it  was  perhape  chieflj  a  scheme  of  Oar-  also  the  name  applied  to  the  100,  in  later  times 

dinal  Riohelieu  to  wreak  vengeance  on  a  person-  177,  smaller  districts  into  which  Attica,  indad* 

al  enemy.    The  delusion  of  witchcraft  contin-  ing  Athens,  was  divided,  and  10  of  which  form- 

ned,  tiionsands  suffering  death  by  fire  annually  ed  a  phyle.    Each  demos  had  its  own  muni- 

throngfaont  Europe.    In  the  reign  of  Francb  I.  cipal  officers,  its  assemblies,  and  even  separate 

more  than  100,000  witches  are  said  to  have  been  religious  nuiges.    The  demarch  was  the  repre- 

put  to  death.    The  first  settlers  in  America  sentative  of  its  interests.    The  chief  of  the  exo- 

brought  with  them  the  demoniacal  traditions  of  cutive  summoned  the  assemblies,  and  had  the 

Europe,  and  the  fearful  judicial  condemnations  management  of  the  public  estates  and  police, 
of  witchcraft  which  began  at  Salem  in  1692,  were       DEuOSTHENES,  the  most  illastrions  of  the 

an  exhibition  of  the  ideas  and  a  repetition  of  the  Athenian  statesmen  and  orators,  was  bom  in 

measnres  which  had  been  in  vogue  for  centuries.  PsBania,  one  of  the  ^fUM,  or  disbricts^  of  Atti- 

The  mania,  first  detected  in  the  strange  caprices  ca,  a  few  miles  from  the  city  of  Athens^  in  the 

of  a  little  girl,  spread  throngh  the  community,  interior,  on  the  east  side  of  Mt.  Hymettus,  near 

and  Ootton  Mather  regarded  *^  the  assault  of  the  the  present  viUage  of  liogesL    IDs  ftther  was 

evil  angels  upon  the  country  as  a  particular  defi-  an  Atlienian  citizen  of  the  same  name ;  his  mo- 

ance  unto  himael£''   Since  then  occasional  relig*  ther  waa  a  daughter  of  Gylon,  also  an  Athe* 

loos  excitements  in  this  country  and  Europe  have  nian,  who,  having  been  e:dled  from  Athens  on 

presented  violent  phenomena  which  associate  a  charge  of  betraying  Nymphieum  to  the  en- 

them  with  the  demonomanias  of  the  middle  ages,  emy,  established  himself  near  the  Bosporus,  and 

— ^Among  the  best  treatises  on  the  subject  are :  married  a  woman  oi  that  neighborhood,  prob- 

Horst,  Ddmanomagis  (Frankfort,  1817) ;  Ukert,  ably  the  daughter  of  a  Greek  settler.    There 

Ueber  DdmoneH^  Meroen^  und  Genien  (Leipeio,  were  two  daughters  ci  tliis  marriage,  both 

1€06);  Bodin^  Dinkmamanie  (Paris,  1587);  Colin  ci  whom  were  sent  to  Athens  by  their  father, 

de  Planoy,  .Dictionnaire  ir^emal  (8d  ed.,  Paris,  and  married  to  Athenian  dtizena,  one  to  Demo- 

1844) ;  Sir  Walter  Scott,  ^^  Letters  on  Demonol-  chares,  fkther  of  Demochares  the  orator,  and 

ogy  and  Witchcraft  "(1830^;  and  Henry  Christ-  the  other,  Cleobnle,  to  Demosthenes,  the  fft* 

mas,  the  ^*  Phantom  Worla  *'  (London,  1850).  ther  of  the  subject  of  the  present  notice.    The 

DE  MORGAN,  Avgustub,  an  English  math-  date  of  the  birth  of  Demosthenes  is  uncertain, 
ematician,  born  on  the  island  of  Madura,  in  the  The  statements  vary  from  886  to  881  B.  C. 
East  Indies,  in  1806.  His  father  was  an  officer  The  received  opinion  now  is  in  favor  of  885. 
in  the  British  army,  and  he  was  educated  at  Demosthenes  and  a  younger  sister  were  left  or- 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  phans  by  the  death  of  their  father,  he  at  the  age 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1827.  He  had  be-  of  7  Tears,  and  the  sister  at  the  ace  of  6.  A 
ffun  his  studies  for  the  bar  when,  in  1828,  on  the  considerable  fortune,  conristing  partlv  of  capitaL 
foundation  of  the  university  of  London  (known  and  partly  of  a  mann&ctory  of  bedsteads  and 
since  1887  as  University  college,  London),  he  cutlery,  was  left  in  charge  of  8  guardians,  Apho* 
waa  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  mathe-  bus,  Demophon,  and  Therippides.  Under  a  pro- 
matics  in  that  institution.  He  resigned  this  po-  vision  of  the  Attic  law,  it  was  stipulated  by  the 
sition  in  1881,  but  returned  to  it  on  the  death  will  of  the  elder  Demosthenes  that  Aphobns 
of  his  snccessor^  in  1886,  and  has  since  retained  should  marry  the  widow,  with  a  dowry  of  80 
it  He  has  written  voluminously  on  the  prin-  minso  ($1,538) ;  that  Demophon  should  many 
ciples  and  history  of  mathematics,  and  has  pub-  the  daughter,  when  she  reached  the  proper  agec 
Ushed  works  on  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  with  a  dowry  of  2  talents  (about  $2,000) ;  and 
trigonometry,  the  differential  and  intc^ipral  cal-  that  Therippides  should  receive  the  interest  of 
cuius,  the  theory  of  probabilities,  the  use  of  70  mined  ($1,166  62,  at  12  per  cent.,  the  legal 
globtt,  a  bibliography  of  arithmetical  books  rate  at  Athens,  $189  99  annually)  until  the  son 
from  the  invention  of  printing  to  the  presemt  should  come  of  age.  The  whole  estate  was  valued 
time,  and  a  work  entitled  the  *'Book  of  Alma-  at  something  more  than  14  talents  (about  $14,- 
nacs,"  by  which  the  full  almanac  of  any  year  000),  which  made,  according  to  the  standard  of 
up  to  A.  D.  2000,  in  either  the  old  or  new  those  tiroes,  a  handsome  fortune.  The  guard- 
style,  may  be  turned  to  at  once.  He  furnished  ians  were  unfaithful  to  their  trust,  and  not  only 
many  articles  on  mathematics  and  astronomy  to  failed  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  will 
the  "*'  Penny  Cyclopsedia,"  was  a  contributor  to  in  the  matter  of  the  marriages,  but  squandered 
the  publications  of  the  society  for  the  diffusion  a  large  part  of  the  property,  or  ai^ropriated  it 
of  useful  knowledge,  and  is  the  author  of  many  to  their  own  use.  Instead  of  receiving  his  for- 
napers  in  the  transactions  of  learned  societies,  tune,  largely  increased,  as  it  should  have  been, 
His  work  on  *^  Formal  Logic"  (1847)  occasioned  when  Demosthenes  attained  the  legal  age  he 
a  controversy  with  Sir  William  Hamilton,  as  to  found  it  reduced  to  70  minss.  The  early  educa- 
which  of  them  was  the  discoverer  of  a  certsin  tion  of  the  future  statesman  was  not  neglected, 
new  principle  in  the  theory  of  syllogbms.  Mr.  According  to  his  own  assertion,  in  the  oration 
De  Morgan  has  also  been  a  prominent  writer  in  on  the  crown,  he  received  the  literary  training 
favor  of  the  system  of  decimal  coinage.  which  was  suitable  to  his  rank  and  fortune. 

DEMOS  (di;fior),    a  Greek  word,  meaning  Several  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  age 
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are  mentioned  as  his  teachers,  and  among  them  date  of  these  transactions  is  808  B.  0.  Demos* 
Plato,  Isocrates,  aod  Isibos.  There  is  consider-  thenes  had  already,  two  years  before,  delivered 
able  donbt  with  regard  to  the  first  two,  bat  the  the  oration  against  thd  law  of  Leptines.  This 
influence  of  Isssus  is  thought  to  be  perceptible  oration  is  of  gieat  importance  as  illustrating  the 
in  the  style  of  the  earliest  speeches,  especially  high  moral  principles  which  Demosthenes  ap- 
of  those  delivered  in  the  suit  against  the  guar-  plied  to  publio  no  less  than  to  private  conduct, 
dians.  On  coming  of  age,  in  866,  Demosthenes  In  it  the  orator  discusses  -  with  consummate 
commenced  legal  proceedings  for  the  recovery  of  ability  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  sacredness  of 
his  property.  The  case  was  not  finally  decided  the  publio  faith  and  the  inviolability  of  con- 
imtd  2  years  later,  although  the  diflotetae,  or  board  tracts.  In  the  same  year  he  delivered  the  ora- 
of  arbitrators,  by  whom  the  case  was  twice  ex-  tion  against  Androtion,  and  in  858  that  against 
amined,  had  rendered  a  decision  in  fkvor  of  Timocrates.  In  854,  having  been  appointed 
DemosUienes.  In  the  year  864  Demosthenes  by  lot  a  member  of  the  povhj,  or  senate,  he 
brought  an  action  against  Aphobus  alone,  before  passed  the  scrutiny  required  by  law,  in  spite 
the  archon.  Aphobus  was  condemned  to  pay  10  of  the  opposition  of  Midias  and  his  paxij.  In 
talents  ($10,000).  The  pleas  of  the  young  orator  the  following  year  he  was  chief  of  the  Theoria^ 
in  these  trials  are  preserved.  They  are  models  or  state  deputation  sent  from  Athens  to  the 
of  clear  statement,  logical  argument,  and  close  festival  of  the  Nemean  Zeus.  He  took  an  ao- 
application  of  the  principles  of  the  law ;  but  tive  nart  at  this  time  in  the  public  debates  on 
they  show  scarcely  any  traces  of  that  vehement  questions  of  foreign  policy.  He  opposed,  but 
and  overpowering  oratory  for  which  Demos-  not  successfully,  the  expedition  to  EuboeA  in 
tiienes  was  afterward  so  distinguished.  They  854,  and  delivered  an  able  oration  against  the 
give  us  a  favorable  opinion  of  ^e  discretion  of  scheme,  then  much  favored  by  the  political  lead- 
the  young  man,  and  of  the  calm,  judicial  char-  ers  of  Athens,  of  making  war  against  Persia 
acter  of  the  court.  The  prosecution  of  the  (ntpt  avfiiAopimw).  In  the  following  year  he  de- 
guardians  brought  upon  Demosthenes  the  hos-  livered  the  oration  in  behalf  of  the  Megalopoli- 
tility  of  Midias,  a  rich  and  powerful  citizsen,  tans,  and  in  opposition  to  the  request  of  the 
who  manifested  his  insolence  and  hatred,  and  Spartans  for  aid  in  conquering  them.  The  re- 
his  disregard  of  the  laws,  by  a  series  of  outrages,  lations  between  the  states  of  Greece  and  King 
public  and  private.  He  forced  his  way  into  the  Philip  of  Maoedon  called  die  genius  and  elo- 
nouse  of  Demosthenes  and  insulted  his  family,  quence  of  Demosthenes  into  fuSer  play.  That 
for  which  the  latter  prosecuted  him  and  ob-  ambitious  monarch  ^med  at  tiie  subjngation  of 
tained  a  verdict  (861)  ;  but  Midias  found  pre-  the  Hellenic  world  as  a  preliminary  step  to  the 
texts  for  evading  the  payment  of  the  penalty,  conquest  of  Asia.  He  was  a  man  of  great  tal- 
In  854  Demosthenes  came  forward  and,  with  ent,  craft,  and  subtlety,  and  not  destitute  of  a 
great  public  spirit,  offered  to  assume  the  cost  taste  for  the  intellectual  culture  which  distin- 
of  the  eharegia  of  his  tribe,  which  had  for  gnished  the  Hellenic  name.  The  Athenians  had 
the  two  preceding  years  neglected  to  make  colonial  possessions  aJong  the  north-western 
the  usual  provision  for  the  lyrical,  musical,  coast  of  the  JSgsan  sea,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
and  dramatic  entertainments  at  the  Diony-  the  territories  of  Philip.  As  early  as  858  B.  0. 
sian  festivaL  Midias  showed  his  malignant  he  had  commenced  a  series  of  encroachments, 
disposition  bv  every  species  of  impertinent  an-  which  brought  on  a  state  of  hostilities  between 
noyance,  and  he  finally  proceeded  to  open  vi-  him  and  the  Athenians.  He  gained  possession 
olenoe,  by  entering  the  goldsmith's  shop  and  of  Amphipolis,  ^ydna,  Potidea,  and  Methone. 
endeavoring  to  destroy  the  gold^  crowns  which  Demosthenes  early  saw  through  his  designs,  and 
Demosthenes  had  provided  for  his  chorus,  by  in-  had  the  courage  to  set  himseS  in  stern  opposi- 
flicting  blows  upon  Demosthenes  in  the  orches-  tion  to  them.  He  felt  the  necessity  of  union 
tra,  wbUe  he  was  performing  his  duties  in  the  among  the  Grecian  states,  and  urged  every  con- 
sacred  character  of  choragus,  and  by  tearing  the  sideration  that  patriotic  ardor  and  unsurpassed 
festal  robe  which  he  wore  on  that  occasion.  De-  ability  suggested,  with  a  perseverance  that  no 
mosthenes  brought  an  action  against  him,  first  fatigue  could  wear  oat,  and  a  courage  greater 
under  the  form  of  irpofioKrj  (a  process  like  the  than  that  shown  by  the  warrior  on  the  neld  of 
modern  inquest  before  the  grand  jury),  before  battle.  The  Philippics,  so  called  because  they 
the  people,  who  decided  that  there  was  a  suffi-  are  aimed  against  the  policy  of  Philip,  are  ani- 
oient  ground  for  referring  the  case  to  one  of  the  mated  by  the  loftiest  spirit  of  devotion  to  his 
courts.  Whether  it  ever  came  to  trial  is  doubt-  country,  and  are  among  the  most  brilliant  sped- 
ed.  Midias  endeavored  to  intimidate  Demos-  mens  of  his  eloquence.  But  the  demoralized 
thenes,  but  without  success ;  it  is  asserted,  how-  condition  of  the  states,  the  corruptibility  of  the 
ever,  by  Plutarch  that  he  finally  consented  to  ac-  public  men,  the  fondness  for  pleasure,  the  reluc- 
cepi  80  mime,  and  to  withdraw  the  accusation,  tance  to  submit  to  the  hardships  and  discipline 
J^hines,  in  the  oration  against  Gtesiphon,  re-  of  former  times,  made  his  efforts  unsuccessful, 
proaches  Demosthenes  with  having  accepted  except  for  brief  moments  of  alarm,  and  he  fail- 
money  for  blows ;  but  Mr.  Grote  is  of  opinion  ed  to  bring  about  a  permanent  union.  The 
that  the  trial  actually  took  place,  and  the  Ian-  first  Philippic  was  delivered  in  852.  In  849 
guage  of  the  oration  itself  seems  to  Jmply  that  Philip  attacked  the  Olynthians,  who  had  made 
all  offers  of  compromise  were  rejected.    The  a  treaty  with  Athens.    They  sent  embassies  to 
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Athens,  imploring  aid  against  Philip,  and  De-  heard,  and  in  the  discussion  of  the  answer  to 
mosthenes  supported  their  caose  hj  deUvering  he  made,  Demosthenes  (844)  delivered  the  see- 
the three  admurahle  Oljnthiacs,  which  roused  end  Philippic  In  the  following  jear  Philip 
the  Athenians  to  vigorous  efforts  to  save  them,  took  Halonesus  from  the  pirates.  The  Athem- 
These  efforts,  however,  were  not  sufficient,  and  ans  claimed  it  as  an  ancient  possession  of  their 
finally  Olynthns  fell  into  the  hands  of  PhiKp,  own.  Philip,  denying  their  right  to  it,  offered 
through  the  treachery  of  Lasthenes  and  Euthy-  it  to  them  as  a  gift ;  and  it  was  on  this  oc- 
crates.  The  town  was  destroyed,  and  the  men,  oasion  that  the  oration  ircpt  *AXo»inrov  was  de- 
«Ar  women,  and  children  sold  as  slaves.  During  livered,  though  it  is  douhtfiil  whether  this  is 
the  Olynthian  war  Philip  had  thrown  out  hints  a  work  of  I^mosthenes.  The  Athenians  now 
of  a  desire  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alii-  made  vigorous  efforts  to  counteract  the  sdiemes 
ance  with  Athens.  On  the  motion  of  Philocra-  of  Philip  in  Acamania,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and 
tes,  an  embassy  was  sent  to  open  negotiations  in  Thraoe.  Philip  again  complained  of  their 
with  the  king.  Philocrates,  .ZBsohines,  and  De-  oourae,  and  in  this  >ear,  842,  Demosthenes 
mosthenes  were  members  of  the  embassy.  Phil-  delivered  the  oration  on  the  Chersonesos,  and 
ip  appears  to  have  evaded  their  demand  that  tiie  8d  Philippic,  a  most  vigorous  and  daring 
rhociS)  then  in  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  attack.  Demostiienes  next  caused  the  expul- 
should  be  included  in  the  treaty.  The  am-  rion  of  the  tyrants  who  had  been  establisned 
bassadors  returned,  and  with  them  came  min-  and  supported  by  Philip  in  Eubcsa.  In  840, 
isters  from  Philip.  The  terms  of  the  peace  tlie  Atheniana,  under  the  influence  of  Demos- 
were  discussed  in  two  assemblies  of  the  peo-  thenes,  took  the  most  energetic  measores  to 
pie,  and  were  finally  agreed  to  on  the  part  of  relieve  Byzantium,  which  the  king  was  besieg- 
the  Athenians,  the  customary  oath  having  been  ing.  They  sent  a  fleet  which  compelled  him  to 
given  to  the  ambassadors.  A  second  embassy,  withdraw,  without  accomplisldng  his  purpose, 
of  which  JEechineB  and  Demosthenes  were  In  the  same  year  he  introduced  a  reform  into 
again  members,  was  sent  to  Philip,  under  in-  the  naval  system,  by  which  the  burdens  of  this 
structions  to  make  all  haste  to  receive  the  oaths  department  of  the  public  service  were  more 
from  him;  to  go  wherever  they  should  learn  equitably  distributed,  and  its  efficiency  increased, 
that  Philip  was  at  the  moment  of  their  ar-  At  the  Amphictyonio  assembly,  held  at  Delphi 
rival,  in  order  that  as  short  a  time  as  possible  in  the  spring  of  840,  .£schines  proposed  a 
might  intervene,  because  it  was  apprehended  decree  against  the  Locrians  of  Amphlsea,  for 
that  Philip  would  not  cease  his  encroachments  having  sacrilegiously  occupied  a  portion  of  the 
until  the  treaty  was  completely  ratified.  But  lands  belonging  to  the  temple.  The  Amphissians 
instead  of  going  to  Macedonia  by  sea,  they  took  forcibly  resisted  the  execution  of  the  decree,  and 
the  longer  way  by  land;  instead  of  finding  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  AmpbictyoDS 
Philip  at  once,  they  waited  8  months  for  his  was  summoned  to  connder  what  should  be  d<Hie. 
return  from  an  expedition  to  the  Bosporus  in  Demosthenes,  foreseeing  the  evil  consequences 
which  he  was  then  engaged ;  and  finally  Uiey  likely  to  result  from  such  a  step,  persuaded  the 
allowed  him  to  defer  taking  the  oaths  until  Athenians  to  send  no  deputies  to  the  meeting, 
he  had  completed  his  preparations  against  the  The  assembly  met,  declared  war  against  the  Am- 
Phocians.  They  accompanied  him  on  his  march  phissians,  and  placed  Gottyphus,  an  Arcadian 
into  Thessaly,  and  the  oaths  were  not  adminis-  commander,  at  the  head  of  the  Amphictyonio 
tered  until  they  arrived  at  Phpfte.  The  Pho-  forces.  But  many  causes  conspired  to  render 
dans  were  excluded  from  the  treaty.  The  am-  the  undertaking  a  failure,  so  that  in  the  fol- 
bassadors  having  returned  to  Athena,  Demos-  lowing  year,  at  the  regular  meeUng  of  the 
thenes  accused  his  colleagues  of  treachery  and  assembly,  the  partisans  of  Philip  were  snffi- 
of  being  bribed  by  the  king.  Philip^s  object  was  ciently  powerful  to  supersede  Gottyphus  by  ap- 
accomplished.  He  passed  through  Thermopy  las,  pointing  Philip  in  his  place.  This  gave  him  the 
and  conquered  Phocis  without  resistance.  The  opportunity  he  had  long  desired,  of  marching 
oration  on  the  peace  was  delivered  in  846.  From  with  a  strong  force  into  the  heart  of  Greece. 
this  time  Demosthenes  was  the  head  of  the  anti-  He  occupied  at  once  the  important  post  of 
Macedonian  party,  and  the  vehement  political  Elatea.  The  news  of  this  movement,  arriving 
antagonism  between  him  and  iEschines,  whose  at  evening,  caused  the  greatest  alarm  at  Ath- 
oratorical  ability  made  him  the  leader  on  the  ens.  An  assembly  was  called  early  the  next 
other  side,  commenced.  The  oration  ircpt  impa*  morning,  and  all  business  was  suspended  in  the 
trpto'^iat  (the  corrupt  conduct  in  the  embassy)  Agora.  In  the  midst  of  the  universal  dismay, 
belongs  to  the  year  848.  Philip  continued  his  Demosthenes  took  the  bema,  and  in  a  pow- 
intrigues  in  the  mean  time  in  the  Peloponnesus^  erful  speech,  the  substance  of  which  he  re- 
and  I)emosthenes  was  unwearied  in  bis  labors  capitulates  in  the  oration  on  the  crown,  ad- 
to  thwfirt  them.  He  went  on  embassies  to  the  vocated  an  alliance  with  Thebes,  as  the  only 
several  states,  and  employed  all  his  powers  of  means  of  warding  off  the  impending  danger, 
argument,  persuasion,  and  denunciation.  Philip  The  proposal  was  carried  without  a  dissenting 
sent  a  deputation  to  Athens,  charging  the  Athe-  voice,  and  Demosthenes  himself  immediately 
nians  with  favoring  the  Spartans  in  their  de-  went  to  Thebes  as  head  of  the  embassy.  The 
signs  against  the  liberties  of  the  Peloponnesians.  alliance  was  concluded,  and  the  united  armies 
Ak  assembly  was  called,  Philip's  ministers  were  marched  northward  to  encounter  Philip.    The 
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great  defeat  of  GhsBronea  (388)  struck  a  dis-  arms  to  Thebes,  the  only  state  which  showed 
astrous  blow,  and  overtamed  the  hopes  of  the  energy  in  the  movement.  But  Alexander  sud- 
patriotic  party.  Yet  Demosthenes  did  not  lose  denly  appeared  before  that  ill-fated  city,  and 
the  confidence  of  the  country.'  With  a  just  completely  subdued  the  spirit  of  the  people  by 
pride,  he  relates  that,  in  all  the  freshness  of  levelling  to  the  ground  its  walls  and  all  its 
their  sorrow,  the  people  appointed  him  to  deliver  buildings  except  the  house  of  Pindar,  885  B.  0. 
the  funeral  oration  over  the  remains  of  those  Soon  after,  Alexander  started  on  his  Asiatic 
who  had  fallen  on  that  disastrous  day.  He  was  expedition,  having  appointed  Antipater  regent 
also  charged  with  the  duty  of  superintending  of  Macedon  during  his  absence.  Greece  re- 
the  fortification  of  the  city,  in  anticipation  of  mained  quiet  for  several  years,  but  the  lead- 
an  immediate  attack.  But  his  antagonists  and  ers  were  eagerly  watching  every  opportunity 
enemies  failed  not  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  for  another  outbreak.  Nothing  of  consequence 
assailing  him  by  every  form  the  laws  of  Athens  occurred,  however,  until  the  arrival  of  Harpa- 
allowed,  and  he  was  daily  harassed  by  the  vex-  lus  in  Greece.  This  person  had  Lbeen  left  by 
atious  annoyances  of  such  contemptible  charac-  Alexander  in  charge  of  immense  treasures  at 
ters  as  Sosicles,  Diondas,  Melanthus,  and  other  Babylon,  whOe  he  prosecuted  his  victorious 
tyeophants^  with  whom  the  city  swarmed.  To  march  to  India.  He  proved  faithless  to  his 
pat  an  end  to  this  wiufare,  and  to  test  the  trust,  and  came  to  Athens  in  825  for  the  pur- 
strength  of  public  feeling  in  favor  of  the  great  pose  of  securing  the  protection  of  the  city, 
orator,  Gtesiphon,  a  political  friend,  not  other-  The  Macedonian  regent  demanded  the  surren- 
wise  known  to  history,  introduced  into  the  sen-  der  of  the  fugitive,  and  the  trial  of  'the  popular 
ate  a  resolution  to  confer  a  golden  crown  on  leaders  who  were  accused  of  having  accepted 
Demosthenes  as  a  suitable  acknowledgment  for  his  bribes.  Demosthenes,  being  among  the  ora- 
his  patriotic  spirit  and  his  public  services.  Before  tors  thus  inrplicated,  voluntarily  offered  himself 
the  proposition  could  become  a  law,  it  was  neces-  for  trial.  His  whole  conduct  was  inconsistent 
aary  to  pass  it  through  the  popular  assembly,  and  with  the  theory  of  guilt,  the  motives  Of  his 
in  the  interval  any  citizen  might  prosecute  the  enemies  in  bringing  the  charge  were  quite  ap- 
aathor  of  it  by  an  action  called  ypai'^  ir(^pavofi»Vy  parent,  and  there  is  not  a  tittle  of  trustworthy 
or  indictment  for  illegal  propositions,  ^schines  evidence  agdnst  the  illustrious  patriot.  ^  But  so 
aooordingly  came  forward  and  arrested  the  pro-  great  was  the  infiuence  of  the  Macedonian  fao- 
ceeding  by  prosecuting  Gtesiphon.  Technically  tion  that  he  was  declared  guilty,  and  thrown 
the  accused  party  was  Gtesiphon,  but  in  reality  into  prison ;  from  which,  however,  he  escaped, 
Demosthenes  was  put  on  trial  for  the  whole  of  it  is  said,'with  the  connivance  of  the  magistrates. 
his  political  life.  For  some  reason,  not  clearly  He  passed  the  time  of  his  exile  partly  at  Troe- 
ezi^ained,  the  trial  did  not  take  place  within  a  zen  and  partly  in  ^gina,  gazing  daily  over  the 
year,  as  the  Attic  law  apparently  required.  It  sea  to  the  shores  of  his  native  land,  which  are  in 
was  postponed  8  years,  -and  finally  was  held  sight  from  those  famous  places.  When  the  news 
in  880.  Demosthenes  appeared  in  the  formal  of  Alexander's  death  arrived,  the  Greeks  made 
character  of  counsel  for  Gtesiphon,  but  in  afreshe€brt  to  throw  off  the  Macedonian  yoke, 
reality,  of  course,  in  his  own  defence.  The  DemostJienes  joined  the  ambassadors  sent  from 
orations  delivered  by  the  rival  statesmen  were  Athens  to  the  several  states,  and  again  put  forth 
elaborated  to  tlie  highest  point  of  th#r  abilities,  all  the  power  of  his  eloquence  in  the  cause  of 
and  must  be  considered  their  masterpieces;  but  freedom  and  independence.  Demon,  a  relative, 
that  of  Demosthenes^  in  force  and  cogency  of  now  proposed  a  decree  recalling  him  from  ex- 
argumentL  in  severity  of  invective,  in  loftiness  ile.  He  was  brought  from  JSgina  in  a  public 
of  ethical  spirit,  and  in  ardent  patriotism,  £[ir  ship,  and  was  met  on  landing  at  the  Pirssus 
surpassed  the  oration  of  i£schines.  The  result  by  crowds  of  Athenian  citizens  and  the  prin- 
was  remarkable.  \i£schines  exposed  himself  to  cipal  magistrates, .  who  welcomed  him  home 
the  penalties  of  malicious  prosecution,  inasmuch  with  the  most  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of 
as  he  fiiiled  to  obtain  a  fifth  part  of  the  votes,  joy.  He  pronounced  it  the  happiest  day  of  his 
In  consequence  of  this  he  left  Athens,  and  life.  The  new  hopes  of  the  Greeks  met  with 
never  returned.  King  Philip  was  assassinated  speedy  disappointment.  The  battle  of  Granon 
in  886,  two  years  after  the  battle  of  Ghferonea,  (822)  and  the  gradual  desertion  of  the  com- 
and  4  years  before  the  trial  on  the  crown,  mon  cause  by  the  confederate  states,  one  after 
This  event  led  Demosthenes  to  renew  his  efforts  another,  left  Athens  to  contend  single-handed 
to  unite  the  Grecian  states  against  Macedon.  with  Antipater.  Peace  was  accordingly  made 
But  tlie  unexpected  vigor  of  the  youthful  Alex-  upon  his  own  terms.  Antipater  and  Graterus 
ander  quenched  his  kindling  hopes.  An  em-  marched  upon  Athens,  and  Demosthenes  and 
bassy  was  sent  from  Athens  to  sue  for  peace,  his  friends  fied.  In  the  midst  of  the  panic 
and  Demosthenes  was  one  of  those  selected  for  Demades  proposed  that  they  should  be  con- 
this  painful  duty.  He  set  out  upon  the  mission,  demned  to  death,  and  the  cowardly  decree 
but  after  proceeding  part  of  the  way,  his  feel-  was  passed.  Demosthenes  took  refuge  in  the 
ings  overcame  him,  and  he  returned.  A  false  temple  of  Poseidon,  on  the  little  island  of  Galau- 
report  of  the  death  of  Alexander  caused  an-  rea;  but  the  right  of  asylum  could  not  protect 
other  rising  among  the  Greeks,  and  Demos-  him  from  the  rage  of  Archias,  the  brutal  officer 
thenes,  at  his  own  expense,  sent  a  supply  of  of  Antipater,  who  pursued  him  to  his  retreat. 
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Finding  hlniBelf  at  the  meroj  of  his  remoroolew  mbh  a  oombinalioa  of  power,  entfaiuiasm,  hon- 
eneinies,  he  took  poison  which  he  had  kept  in  a  esty,  reason,  and  pasnon«  No  wonder  he  swayed 
qaill,  and  died  822  B.  C.  at  the  age  of  68.— There  his  oonteinporaries  as  no  other  man  did.  Nq 
is  a  statue  of  Demosthenes  in  the  Nno?o  Braccio  wonder  his  orations  are  still  stndied,  as  the 
of  the  Vatican — the  noblest  portnut  statne  in  highest  models  of  all  that  is  pnre  and  exalted  in 
existence.  It  represents  the  orator  in  Uie  act  ekqnence.  And  so  it  happened  that  his  style 
of  addressing  an  assembly.  The  nerrons  tem-  grew  better  as  he  grew  older.  Compare  the 
perament,  tlie  spare  figure,  the  concentrated  fire  oration  against  lOdias  with  the  oration  on  the 
and  energy  exhibited  in  the  face  and  brow,  em-  crown.  In  both  the  instrnment  is  admirable, 
body  his  character  with  wonderM  truth.  De-  but  the  superior  mastery  displayed  in  the  latter 
mosthenee  inherited  a  delicate  constituticHi,  has  been  acquired  by  constant  practice  during  the 
which  prevented  him  from  engaging  in  the  gym-  24  intervening  years.  In  private  life,  the  man- 
nastic  exercises  and  field  sports  of  his  contem-  ners  of  Demosthenes  appear  to  have  been  some- 
poraries ;  but  he  overcame  this  natural  defect  what  austere.  He  was  a  man  of  ardent  and 
by  the  most  rigid  temperance  in  food  and  drink,  concentrated  feelings,  with  but  little  taste  for 
He  never  indulged  in  wine ;  he  was  one  of  the  the  festive  enjoyments  in  which  the  Athenians 
earliest  water-<mnkers  on  record.  Hewasnat-  generally  delighted.  His  tone  of  sentiment 
nrally  afflicted  with  a  hesitation  in  speech  and  was  lofty  and  pure ;  his  domestic  life  was  as 
a  shortness  of  breath;  but  by  incredible  force  stainless  as  his  public  life  was  incorruptible^ 
of  will  he  cured  himself  <^  these  impediments.  In  all  the  virtues  of  the  republican  citizen,  he 
It  is  said  that  he  forced  himself  to  speak  with  a  left  an  example  which  none  d  his  country- 
pebble  in  his  mouth,  and  that,  in  order  to  ac-  men  ever  surpassed,  and  which  the  men  of 
custom  himself  to  the  tumults  of  the  popular  other  races  and  after  ages  can  never  cease  to 
assembly,  he  declaimed  on  the  beach  of  Pha-  venerate.  Athens,  his  beloved  city,  is  agmn 
lerum  to  the  waves  as  they  swept  along  the  shore,  redeemed  to  letters,  art,  and  freedom.  The 
In  the  formation  of  his  style  he  took  unwea-  Bema  still  stands,  venerable  with  the  associa- 
ried  pains.  Whether  he  copied  Thucydides  8  tions  of  ancient  ^ory.  The  Propylna  and  the 
times,  according  to  the  tradition,  may  be  doubt-  Parthenon,  splendid  and  pathetic  in  theu"  ruina, 
ed;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  from  his  are  the  more  grand  and  imposing  because  bis 
early  youth  to  tlie  last  oration  he  ever  spoke,  eye  rested  upon  them,  and  tiis  voice  appealed 
he  never  ceased  to  give  the  profoundest  study  to  them  in  the  moments  of  his  country^  greatr 
both  to  matter  and  form.  He  seldom  or  never  ness.  Across  the  Saronic  gul(  on  the  little 
addr^sed  an  assembly  in  an  extemporaneous  island  of  Poros,  the  ancient  Galanrea,  are  traces 
speech ;  his  rivals  and  detractors  used  to  say  still  of  the  temple  of  Poseidon,  sacred  to  mem- 
that  his  speeches  smelt  of  the  lamp.  If  by  this  ory  as  the  last  resting  place  of  the  hunted  and 
chaige  it  was  meant  that  the  style  of  the  great  wearied  patriot ;  and  the  waves  of  that  ebusio 
orator  was  unduly  elaborate  in  the  structure  of  sea,  as  they  gently  lave  the  idand^s  rocky  ehore^ 
his  sentences,  or  overloaded  with  ornaments,  or  seem  etemauy  to  chant  his  requiem.--Of  the 
artificiaUy  bahinced  and  formsJ,  nothing  can  be  works  of  Demosthenes  there  are  many  editioiis. 
more  untrue.  The  labor  of  Demosthenes  was  One  of  the  most  convenient  is  thtt  of  Dobaon, 
expended  in  making  the  thought  clear,  and  then  in  the  Oratora  AtticL  Others  are  those  of 
in  making  his  language  a  peHectiy  transparent  Taylor,  Biiske,  Dukas,  Bekker,  Baiter,  and 
medium  for  his  thought.  He  worked  upon  his  Sanpe.  The  orations  of  Demorthenes  alone 
orations  in  order  to  remove  from  his  ideas  every  have  been  edited  by  Wol^  Auger,  and  Schaefer« 
obscurity,  and  from  his  expression  every  thing  Dindorf  *s  text  (Leipsic,  1825)  is  excellent ;  still 
imperfect,  inexact,  or  ambiguous.  Demosthenes  better,  that  €i  Bekker  in  8  vols.  (Leipsic,  1865). 
was  never  misunderstood  by  his  hearers.  More-  The  editions  of  single  or  selected  orations  are  too 
over,  he  adapted  his  style  with  a  curious  felicity  numerous  to  be  mentioned.  'For  the  use  of  the 
to  his  subject  In  his  legal  arguments,  it  is  Americsn  student  the  wation  on  the  crown, 
precise,  clear,  technical  when  necessary,  witik  edited  by  Prof.  Obamplin,  the  popular  oratiims 
no  attempt  at  the  impassioned  eloquence  which  by  the  same,  and  the  Philippics  by  Prof.  Smead, 
would  be  out  of  place  on  such  subjects  and  are  the  best  Dissents  Oratiods  Corana^wi^A 
such  occasions.  In  his  deliberative  and  political  Latin  commentary,  is  admirable.  #  The  transla- 
speeches,  he  blends  with  the  closest  logic  every  tions  in  Bohn^s  "  Classical  Library"  are  fumish- 
form  of  vehement  appeal  to  the  feelings  which  ed  with  useful  introductions  and  Hlostrative  es- 
the  moment  of  public  peril  or  of  patriotic  ex«  says.  (See  also  Athxnb,  vol.  i.  pp.  276-278.) 
citement  is  fitted  to  arouse.  Be  begins  in  a  D£MOTIO  ALPHABET.  SeeHiXBOOLTPHiGS. 
moderate  tone,  with' the  simplest  language  and  DEMOTIC  A,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
the  most  undeniable  propositions.  He  grows  Roumelia,  20  m.  S.  of  Adrianople;  p<^.  about 
warm  with  his  subject ;  the  mighty  forms  of  the  10,000.  It  is  situated  on  the  Maritza,  at  the  foot 
great  departed  seem  to  rise  before  him ;  the  illus-  of  a  conical  hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  stands 
trions  dead  start  from  their  tombs ;  the  august  a  citadel,  wherein  is  a  palace  that  was  oocasion- 
image  of  his  beloved  country  is  a  living  presence  ally  occupied  by  the  Turkish  sultans  while  Adri- 
to  his  excited  mind ;  his  language  continues  sim-  anople  was  the  capital  of  their  empire.  Charles 
pie,  while  his  meaning  becomes  deeper,  and  his  XIl.  of  Sweden  found  a  retreat  in  this  town  for 
feeling  more  intense.    Nothing  can  stand  before  some  time  after  his  defeat  at  Pultowa. 
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DEMPSTER,  Thomas,  a  learned  Seottiflh  wrote  and  spoke  with  great  &cility  the  Oreek 

Srofeasor  and  author,  born  at  Cliftbog,  Aber-  and  Latin  languages,  was  thoroughly  versed  in 

eenshir^,  Aug.  23,  1579,  died  at  Butri,  near  philosophj,  civil  kw,  and  history,  and  in  such 

Bologna,  Sept  6, 1625.    He  was  the  24th  out  elaborate  works  as  his  Antiquitatum  Bomana- 

of  a&miljr  of  29  children  by  the  same  mother,  rum  Garptu  Abiolutitiimum  and  De  Et/ruria 

and  at  the  age  of  8  gave  a  proof  of  his  literary  BegaM^  which  are  chiefly  of  an  antiquarian 

piecodty  by  mastering  the  alphabet  in  one  hour,  character,   evinced  remarkable  industry  and 

The  brutal  violence  of  his  eldest  brother,  James,  erudition.     His  HUtoria  EcdmaUica   Gentia 

who  ended  a  lawless  life  in  the  military  service  Seotorum^  the  work  by  which  he  is  now  best 

in  Flanders  by  being  torn  to  pieces  by  4  horses,  known,  is  a  sort  of  biographical  dictionary  of 

for  an  act  of  gross  insubordination,  having  Scottish  worthies,  in  which  fetble  and  fa/ii  are 

brought  the  family  into  disrepute  at  home,  he  pretty  equally  mingled.    Many  names  of  an- 

went  in  his  10th  year  to  the  university  of  Gam-  thors  who  never  were  in  Scotland  are  claimed 

bridge,  and  studied  for  some  time  at  Pembroke  as  Scottish,  and  the  history  of  many  others  who 

hall,  whence  he  passed  over  to  France.  For  sev-  never  existed  is  given  with  such  particularity, 

eral  years  he  wandered  from  one  university  to  that  we  must  conclude  that  Dempster  either 

another,  and  in  1596,  being  then  17  years  of  age,  wUfuUy  fabricated  his  statements  entire,  or  that 

he  received  the  de^^  of  D.O.L.,  and  was  ap-  his  credulity  was  imposed  upon ;   the  latter 

pointed  regent  of  the  college  of  Navarre  in  opinion  bdng  the  more  probable,  if  the  testi- 

^aris.    At  this  time,  and  indeed  throughout  his  mony  of  Bishop  Lloyd  may  be  credited,  that 

whole  life,  he  was  scarcely  less  remarkable  for  "  he  was  as  well  inclined  to  believe  a  lie  as  any 

his  violence  and  quarrelsome  disposition  than  man  in  his  time.^'    BaiUet,  on  the  other  hand, 

for  his  learning,  and  was  oontinuaHy  involving  accuses  him  of  wilful  forgery.    He  was  aninde- 

himself  in  broik  with  professors  and  fellow  stu-  fatigable  student,  working  14  hours  a  day,  and 

dents,  being  as  ready  to  draw  his  sword  as  his  possessed  so  extraordinary  a.  memory  that  he 

pen.  He  soon  terminated  his  connection  with  the  is  said  never  to  have  forgotten  what  he  had 

college  of  Navarre,  was  subsequently  professor  once  lejuined. 

for  brief  periods  at  Toulouse  and  Nimes,  and  DEMURRAGE  (Lat.  demoror^  to  delay),  in 
in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century  returned  maritime  law,  the  detention  of  a  vessel  beyond 
to  Scotland  to  recover  a  portion  of  the  pater-  the  time  allowed  by  the  charter  party  (or  by 
nal  property.  Having  previously  espoused  the  custom  if  there  is  no  special  contract)  for 
Roman  Oatholic  faitii,  he  found  little  fkvor  from  loa^ng  or  unloading  or  suling ;  also  the  com- 
his  family  or  the  Scottish  clergy,  and  returned  pensation  paid  or  damages  claimed  for  such  de- 
to  Paris,  where  for  7  years  he  was  connected  tention.  It  is  usually  stipulated  in  the  contract 
with  various  colleges  of  the  university.  While  between  the  owner  of  the  ship  and  the  freighter 
occupying  temporarily  the  office  of  principal  of  that  the  ship  shall  not  be  detained  beyond  a 
the  college  of  Beanvais,  he  proved  his  capacity  certain  time  for  the  loading  of  goods  on  board, 
and  intention  to  preserve  discipline  by  causing  or  for  the  delivery  of  such  goods,  or  for  sailing. 
a  student  of  high  family,  who  had  sent  a  chal-  K  there  is  no  such  stipulation,  the  time  is  fixed 
lenge  to  anotiier,  to  be  "  horsed  ^'  and  flogged  in  by  usage,  and  called  lay  days.  The  claim  for 
Hie  presence  of  the  whole  college.  The  young  demurrage  is  reciprocal,  by  the  owner  against 
man  procured  the  assistance  of  several  of  his  the  freighter,  and  by  the  freighter  against  the 
kinsmen,  who  were  members  of  the  king^s  body  owner — ^the  latter  case  being,  however,  only  for 
guard;  but  such  was  the  energy  of  Dempster  delay  in  sailing.  Demurrage  is  allowed  only  for 
that  his  assailants  were  overpowered  and  ira-  voluntary  detention,  and  not  for  any  accidental 
prisoned  in  the  college  belfry.  Deeming  it  pru-  delay ;  as  if  a  vessel  is  detained  for  a  cargo  over 
dent  after  this  to  absent  himself  from  Paris,  he  the  stipulated  time,  and  after  sailing  is  driven 
went  to  England,  and  was  appointed  by  James  back  by  a  storm,  which  would  have  been  avoided 
I.  hiistoriographer  royeL  In  1615  he  received  if  she  had  started  at  the  time  appointed,  no 
from  the  king  a  handsome  present  in  money,  damages  are  allowed  for  the  incidental  delay, 
but  his  hopes  of  preferment  being  defeated  by  Yet  it  would  perhaps  be  otherwise  if  by  the  de- 
the  opposition  of  the  clergy  on  account  of  his  tention  a  further  delay  is  caused  by  any  thing 
religious  opinions,  he  betook  himself  in  1616  to  which  could  be  foreseen,  as  a  i)eriodical  wind,  or 
Pisa,  where  for  several  years  he  lectured  on  the  the  freezing  up  of  a  harbor,  or  the  like.  In  in- 
civil  law.  A  personal  difficulty  induced  him  to  land  transportation,  where  the  latter  cause  of 
go  to  Bologna,  where,  after  engaging  in  a  more  delay  most  frequently  occurs,  as  upon  rivers  or 
than  ordiiua>y  number  of  disputes,  he  rose  to  canals,  the  rule  is  tliat  the  carrier  is  not  respon- 

freat  eminence  as  professor  of  humanity,  was  sible  for  the  delay  when  there  has  been  no  fault 

nighted  by  the  pope,  and  loaded  with  distino-  on  his  part,  but  is  entitled  to  deliver  the  cargo 

tions.    In  the  midst  of  this  prosperity  hb  wife,  after  the  breaking  up  of  winter,  and  earn  the 

a  woman  of  great  beauty,  eloped  with  a  student,  entire  freight;  or  if  the  freighter  elect  to  take 

and  the  mental  and  physical  suffering  which  he  the  goods  at  the  place  of  detention,  he  must  pay 

experienced  in  an  attempt  to  overtake  the  fugi-  pro  rata  itineris.    But  if  there  has  been  volun- 

tives  put  an  end  to  his  ufe.    Dempster^s  works  tary  delay  by  either  party,  in  coi])gequence  of 

are  exceedingly  numerous,  numbering  probably  which  the  vessel  is  frozen  up  by  the  coming  on 

over  50,  and  embrace  a  variety  of  subjects.   He  of  winter,  he  is  responsible  to  the  other  for 
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damflgM;  but  the  meamM  of  meh  dtfBisei  bordering  on  Eu^bmd;  ant,  60890.  in.;  pop.  in 

would  not  bo  according  to  the  rnle  of  donar-  1861,  98,588.    fta  Munfaoe  ia  moch  diveraified. 

rage  in  reapect  to  sea  veawla.  There  aie  aome  level  traola  in  the  K.,  bni  aloi^^ 

DEMURRER,  in  law,  a  tospenmon  of  the  pro-  the  £.  and  W.  bordera  extend  mountain  ridges 
oeedings  in  a  eanae  until  aome  point  is  detennin-  The  Talleja  and  lerel  tracta  are  remaricablj  fer^ 
ed  bj  the  eonrt;  in  other  worda,  the  interrnp-  tile,  producing  grain,  beana,  and  peaa;  the  op- 
tion of  the  preparation  for  a  final  trial  or  hearing  landa  yield  aome  cropeof  bariej^oata^  and  potar 
until  aome  preliminary^  objection  b  dispoaed  of.  toea,  but  are moatly  oocnpied  bj  paatniea ;  Uack 
A  demurrer  ia  a  pleading  in  equitj  as  wen  aa  at  cattle,  aheep,  and  goata  are  roared  in  great 
law,  and  in  both  it  nuaea  a  queation  aa  to  the  numbera,  and  excellait  cheeae  ia  made.  Among 
anfBciency  of  the  caae  as  atated  bj  the  opposite  the  minerals  are  coal  and  iron,  both  rerj  Ta]»> 
partj,  or  aome  particular  partthereof.  At  law  able,  lead,  flli^  freeatone^  and  miDstooe.  Im- 
a  demurrer  may  be  general  or  special ;  the  for-  menae  quantitiea  of  limeatone,  need  far  flux- 
mer  specifying  no  particular  ground  of  olgection,  ing  ironatone,  are  exported  into  Staffordahire, 
and  therefore  raising  only  the  queation  of  the  and  the  yield  of  one  quarry,  near  LkngoUen,  ia 
sufficiency  in  substance  of  the  pleading  demur-  aaid  to  be  sometimes  between  70,000  and  100,- 
red  to;  the  latter  being  a  specification  of  certain  000  tone  in  a  sinj^e  year.  The  principal  riyeca 
objections  to  the  form  of  the  pleading.  By  the  are  the  Conway,  the  Dee,  and  the  Clwyd,  none 
recent  changes  in  the  practice  both  m  England  of  which  are  navigable  within  ita  borders.  It 
and  this  country  the  distinction  has  become  un-  haa  no  aeaport,  aid  ita  chief  channd  of  trana- 
important,  as  no  objection  can  now  be  insisted  portation  ia  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  railway, 
upon  under  a  general  demurrer  but  what  can  be  which  crosses  it  near  the  coast  The  Cheetor 
raised  at  the  trial  or  hearing,  while  the  special  and  Shrewsbury  railway  runs  6.  about  14  mike, 
demurrer  has  become  of  comparatively  little  just  within  ita  E.  boundary.  A  branch  of  the 
consequence  by  reason  of  the  liberty  of  amend-  EOeamere  canal  traverses  the  vale  of  Llangollen, 
ing  pleadinss  which  is  now  allowed.  Chief  towni,  Denbin^  Ruthin,  and  Wrexham. 

DENAIN,  a  French  town,  in  the  department  Before  the  Roman  conquest  Denbighshire  waa 

of  Nord,  arrondissement  of  Douai,  on  the  left  the  territory  of  the  Ordovicea,and  was  annexed 

bank  of  the  Scheldt,  which  is  here  navigable,  6  to  the  empire  only  after  kuig  strugglesL  Itcon- 

m.  from  Valenciennes,  14  m.  from  Douai.    Ow-  taina  several  interesting  Roman  remainsL  It  waa 

ing  to  the  successful  working  of  the  neighbor-  the  scene  of  many  a  fierce  contest  under  the 

ing  coal  and  iron  miness  the  population  haa  in-  Saxons  and  the  iformana,  in  the  wars  of  the 

creased  from  900  in  1826,  to  at>OQt  9,000  in  1858.  roees,  and  in  the  revolution  of  the  17th  centniy. 

Denain  was  the  scene  of  the  brilliant  victory  DENDER,  or  Dehdrb,  a  river  of  Belgium,  in 

achieved  in  1712  by  the  French  under  Yillars  the  provinces  of  Hainault  and  E.  Flanders,  58  m. 

over  the  allies.  kms,  joining  the  Schddt  at  Dendermonde.  Itia 

DENARIUS,  a  Roman  silver  coin,  containing  made  navigable  by  locks  to  Ath,  40  m.,  and  ia 

at  first  10,  and  afterward  16  asses.  Also  a  gold  largely  used  for  the  transportation  uicotH, 

coin  of  25  silver  denarii.    The  average  weight  DENDER,  a  liver  in  Abyssinia  and  Nubia, 

of  a  large  number  of  denarii  shows  them  to  tributary  to  the  Blue  Nile,  which  it  joins  40  m. 

have  contained  about  as  much  silver  as  8  half  N.  of  Sennaar.   It  risee  in  a  mountain  range  W. 

dimes  of  our  currency.  of  Lake  Dembea,  skirts  Abysdnia  for  about  96 

DENBIGH,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  m.  before  entering  Nubia,  and  has  a  total  oourae 

borough,  market  and  co.  town  of  Denbighshire,  of  about  260  m. 

North  Wales,  built  on  an  eminence  near  the  DENDERAH  (anc.  TaUyra\  a  ruined  town 
centre  of  the  vale  of  Clwyd,  22  m.  W.  of  Chea-  of  upper  Egypt^  near  the  1^  bank  of  the  Nile, 
ter,  and  218  m.  N.  W.  of  London ;  pop.  of  the  famous  for  its  antiquities;  which  are  amcmgthe 
borough  in  1851,  5,498.  The  principal  edifices  most  interesting  and  complete  in  that  country, 
are  2  churches,  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  a  spacious  The  principal  building  ia  a  magnificent  temple, 
market  hall.  The  shoe  ana  leather  trade  is  the  enclosed  with  some  other  edifices,  in  a  space  1,000 
main  support  of  the  town,  but  Denbigh  is  best  feet  square,  by  a  wall  of  sun-dried  brick,  16  feet 
known  as  a  pleasant  spot  for  retirement.  Den-  thick,  and  85  feet  high.  It  was  dedicated  to 
high  castle,  a  magnificent  edifice,  parts  of  which  the  goddess  Athor  or  Aphrodite,  or,  aa  some 
are  well  preserveo,  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  beUeve,  to  Isis.  Facing  it  there  is  a  richly  sculp- 
by  Henry  Lacy,  earl  of  Lincoln,  who  received  the  tnred  gateway  in  the  enclosing  wall,  on  which 
lordship  of  this  place  from  Edward  I.  Edward  the  emperors  Domitian  and  Tn\f  ui,  whose  namea 
lY.  was  besieged  in  it  by  the  army  of  Henry  YL,  occur  in  accompanying  inscriptions,  are  repre- 
and  Charles  I.  took  reftige  here  aft;er  the  battle  sented  in  the  act  of  worship.  The  portico  or 
of  Rowton  Moor  in  1645.  During  the  civil  war  pr&nao§  of  tiie  temple  is  185  feet  in  width,  and 
it  was  garrisoned  by  royalists,  but  after  a  siege  nas  24  colnmna  arranged  4  deep,  each  82  feet 
of  two  months  surrendered  to  the  parliamen-  high,  and  nearly  22  feet  in  circumference,  llie 
tarians  by  order  of  the  king.  Its  walls  and  de-  capitals  have  a  full  face  of  the  presiding  divinity 
fences  were  blown  up  after  the  restoration  of  on  each  of  their  4  sides ;  the  architrave  is  cover- 
Charles  11.^     ed  like  the  portal  with  sculptures  representing 

DENBIGHSHIRE,  a  maritime  co.  in  the  a  religious  procession,  and  the  projecting  fillet 

N.  of  Wales,  bounded  N.  by  the  Irish  sea,  and  of  the  oormce  bears  an  inscription  in  Greek, 
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Betting  forth  that  the  portico  was  added  to  the  hy  opening  the  eilaioes.  In  1706  it  was  taken 
temple  in  the  reign  of  Tiherios  Gasar,  in  honor  hy  Marlborough,  and  in  1745  by  the  French. 
of  the  goddess  Aphrodite.  On  the  odling  of  The  present  fortifications  date  from  1832,  and 
the  portico  is  the  famous  zodiac,  discovered  in  the  bridge  over  the  Scheldt  from  1825. 
1799  by  the  French  savans  under  Bonaparte,  DENDROBITJM,  a  genns  of  epiphytes  or  par 
and  on  the  ceiling  of  one  of  the  inner  chambers  rasitical  plants,  found  diiefly  in  the  damp  tropi- 
there  was  a  small  and  somewhat  similar  plani-  cal  parts  of  Asia,  and  belonging  to  an  order 
sphere,  which  was  removed  to  Paris  in  1821.  remarkable  for  the  grotesqneness  as  well  as 
Taken  as  an  ancient  representation  of  the  zo-  beauty  of  its  flowers.  The  species  are  nnmer- 
diac,  intersecting  the  equator  at  a  very  differ-  ous;  and  in  some  instances  they  affect  dry 
ent  point  from  the  present  equinoxes,  it  was  and  open  places  on  the  bark  of  trees  in  New 
rashly  considered  to  prove,  by  the  precession  of  HoUand,  and  even  on  bare  rocks  exposed  to  the 
the  equinoxes,  its  own  date  to  be  from  15,000  sun.  Dr.  Royle  found  D.  cttpatre  on  the  Him- 
to  17,000  years  B.  0.  All  scholars  are  now  alaya  mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  7,500  feet, 
agreed  that  it  is  not  older  than  the  Ptolemies,  The  flowers  are  generally  very  beautiful,  vary- 
and  that  a  zodiac  was  not  used  bv  the  ancient  ing  in  color  from  a  deep  yellow  to  nearly  white. 
Egyptians.  Seyf&rth  finds  in  the  zodiac  of  They  possess  a  high  fragrance.  In  cultivation 
Denderah  the  planets  placed  in  such  order  as  to  they  thrive  best  when  planted  in  pots  filled  with 
indicate  the  year  of  Nero^s  birtli,  A.  D.  87 ;  the  earth,  but'  require  an  artificially  elevated  tem- 
teraple  having  been,  as  he  supposes,  built  or  re-  perature  to  insure  success, 
built  under  that  emperor.  In  the  pronaos  or  on  DENGUE,  called  also  DnroBB,  DmroA,  Dan- 
the  front  of  the  temple  may  also  be  distinguish-  dt.  Bouquet  Fbvbb,  Buokbt  Feveb,  Break- 
ed  the  names  of  Augustus,  Caligula,  Claudius,  sons  Fkvbb,  &c.,  a  peculiar  febrile  epidemic, 
Kero,  Ptolemy  Ciesarion,  and  his  mother  Cleo-  which  at  varying  periods  has  pervaded  the  East 
patra.  The  last  2  personages  are  also  represent-  and  West  Indies  and  the  southern  and  middle 
ed  by  rude  portraits.  The  interior  consists  of  8  states  of  the  United  States.  Its  first  known  ap- 
large  halls,  an  isolated  sanctuary,  and  several  pearance  was  in  1780,  when  it  broke  out  at  Phil- 
small  chambers.  Rows  of  columns  stand  in  some  adelphia  suddenly  in  the  autumn,  and  raged  for 
of  the  rooms,  di«[>]aying  on  their  capitals  the  2  or  8  months.  Both  sexes  and  all  ages  were 
budding  lotus,  and  all  the  apartments  but  2  are  affected  by  it,  and  in  the  district  where  it  oc- 
profusely  sculptured.  The  roof  is  flat  and  form-  onrred  hardly  any  one  was  exempted  from  its 
ed  of  oblong  masses  of  stone.  Small  holes  cut  attack.  It  was  named  by  the  people.  Dr.  Rush 
in  the  ceiling  or  sides  admitted  the  only  light  states,  the  breakbone  fever.  Its  nextappear- 
"which  the  Interior  of  this  gloomy  but  magnifi-  ance  was  at  Calcutta  in  1824-^5 ;  here  it  is  very 
cent  building  received,  and  some  of  the  rooms  fairly  described  by  Dr.  Mellis.  In  1826  it  seems 
on  the  ground  floor  were  lighted  only  by  the  to  have  occurred  in  a  mild  form  at  Savannah, 
few  rays  which  found  their  way  through  aper-  and  perhaps  elsewhere.  In  the  autumn  of  1827 
tures  communicating  with  the  rooms  above,  it  appeared  in  the  West  Indies,  occurring  as  be- 
There  are  2  smaller  temples  of  Roman  date  near  fore  as  a  universal  epidemic.  In  St  Thomas 
that  of  Athor,  one  dedicated  to  Isis,  and  the  the  negroes  gave  it  the  name  of  the  ^^  dandy 
other,  it  is  said,  to  the  evil  genius,  though  some  fever,"  from  the  stiff  gait  and  appearance  of 
believe  it  to  appertain  to  the  great  temple,  those  affected  by  it,  When  it  appeared  in  Cuba 
Works  are  now  established  at  Denderah  for  ex-  this  name,  in  undergoing  the  Spanish  pronunci- 
tracting  saltpetre  from  the  ruins.  ation,  was  changed  into  dunga  or  dengue,  which 
DEKDERMONDE,  or  Tebmonde,  a  Belgian  it  has  since  retained.  It  appeared  again  at 
arrondissement  in  the  province  of  E.  Flanders,  Savannah  in  1827,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1828 
pop.  in  1867,  97,289,  with  a  strongly  fortified  raged  through  most  of  the  southern  cities.  It 
capital  of  its  own  name.  The  latter  is  situated  disappeared  in  the  winter.  A  few  cases  were 
at  the  Junction  of  the  Scheldt  and  Dender  rivers,  seen  in  1831.  In  1844  it  appeared  at  Mobile, 
at  a  distance  of  16  m.  by  rail  from  Brussels;  pop.  and  in  1848  at  Natchez.  In  1850  it  again 
in  1857, 8,662.  It  contains  9  places  of  worship,  spread  over  the  southern  states,  and  presented 
many  charitable  and  educational  institutions,  an  the  same  characteristics  as  in  the  previous  epi- 
academy  of  design  and  architecture,  and  several  demies.  The  usual  symptoms  or  dengue  are 
fine  private  collections  of  art.  In  the  church  of  pain,  stiffness  and  swelling  of  some  of  the  small- 
l^otre  Dame  are  2  pictures  by  Vandyke  and  er  joints,  usually  of  the  hand  or  foot,  or  of  the 
other  works  of  art,  and  David  Teniers  was  for  muscles  of  a  limb,  stiffhess  of  the  neck,  aching 
sometime  a  resident  of  the  town.  The  sur-  ofthe  back  and  loins.  These  symptoms  are  soon 
rounding  country  is  fertile  and  famous  for  pro-  -  followed  by  fever,  headache,  sttffusion  of  the 
dueing  tlie  finest  flax  in  Flanders.  An  active  eyes,  full,  quick,  frequent  pulse,  hot,  dry  skin, 
trade  is  carried  on  in  this  article,  in  grain,  lin-  restlessness  and  thirst  The  fever  seldom  re- 
seed,  hemp,  and  oil,  and  in  the  various  manu-  mits,  but  generally  declines  and  disappears  on 
factures,  the  most  important  of  which  are  wool-  the  2d  or  8d  day.  At  this  time  the  skin  loses 
len  cloths,  cotton  yam,  and  lace.  The  town  is  its  dryness,  and  abundant  perspiration  takes 
among  tlie  oldest  in  Belgium,  and  many  Roman  place,  with  considerable  relief  of  the  pains  in  the 
antiquities  have  been  found  in  the  neighbor-  joints ;  during  this  deceptive  lull  of  the  disease 
hood.    In  1667  it  resisted  a  siege  of  Louis  XIV.  many  consider  themselves  recovered,  but  soon 
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dfiaeorer  ihexr  error,  at  junOij  on  tM  4Ui  P«ler  the  Great  (Za  Aimiad^  Berlin,  ITDO; 
day  a  distorbed  and  irritable  oonditioii  of  the  written  in  Freneh,  as  weD  as  some  of  lus  odier 
BtomacbfVomitinfL  languor,  laantnde,  and  deba-  worics).  WhSeatMentzinlSOi^hewasintio- 
itj,  oocor.  Chi  the  5th  or  6th  day  an  emptioa  doced  to  Kapolson,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his 
appears,  relieiring  the  latfitode  and  nneasinesa,  6Z^<2ai2eii^iMf  (Beriin,  180iX  >Bd  wboshortlj 
bat  Mnging on  a  teeorrenceof  thepaina  in  the  afterward  a^^nted  him  imperial  librarian  at 
joints  and  roosdea.  The  eroption,  wbicfa  resem-  Paris.  Denina  wrote  many  other  literary,  crit- 
ues  scarlatina  in  aome  paiticnlais^  and  is  ao-  ical,  and  historical  works.  One  of  them  (2>MCsra9 
companiedwithasensation  of  itching  and  bom*  mm^UvieendedeOaleUermiurajiTclijTvnn^ 
ing,  osnally  subsides  in  2  or  8  daya^  and  is  at-  1761 ;  4toLbw,  Beriin,  1792-1811 ;  Gennan  trans- 
tended  with  desquamation  of  the  cutide.  The  lation,  1785-'88)  diiplays  coosidersble  biWo- 
arthritic  pains  are  usually  of  longer  duration,  graphical  erudition  in  treating  of  the  progrosa 
and  often  render  the  patient  lame  for  some  of  the  literature  of  Tarioos  European  nationa. 
weeks.  The  disease  is  very  rarely  fiitaL  In  But  his  literary  fiune  rests  chiefly  upon  his  great 
1780  the  bieakbone  fever  occasionally  proTcd  work  on  the  rerdutions  of  Itaqr  (Maria  deile 
so,  perhaps  from  the  resort  to  depleting  mesa-  rtvohuumi  ^liaUa;  last  editioii,  ff  toIs.,  Ye- 
urea,  which  seem  to  be  contraindicated  in  this  nice,  1800X  translated  into  aerenl  European 
disease.  The  treatment  adopted  has  usually  languages,  containing  a  general  history  of  that 
been  the  administration  of  one  or  more  emetica  country  from  the  time  of  the  Etmseana  down 
or  a  mild  purgative,  followed  by  diaphoretica  to  1792.  He  left  in  MSl  8  toIb.  of  a  histoty 
and  anodynes ;  occasionally  opium  has  been  ad-  of  Piedmont,  which  have  not  been  published  in 
ministered  in  some  form  to  allay  the  arthritic  Italian,  but  bare  appeared  in  a  G^man  tranal*- 
pains.  After  the  subsidence  of  the  eruption  the  tion  (Getehiehts PiemanUunddermbrige^  Stoats 
use  of  tonics,  and  particulariy  of  the  various  sn  d£$  Kdnig$  tan  Sardinien.  Beriin,  1800-'S). 
preparations  of  dnchona,  is  indicated.  DEKI8,  Saiht,  apostle  and  first  bishop  of  Pa- 

DENHAM,  DixoH,  an  African  traveller,  bom  ris  in  the  8d  century.  He  was  one  of  a  com- 
in  London,  Jan.  1, 1786,  died  at  Sierra  Leone,  pany  of  misnonaries  who,  alter  the  penecution 
June  8,  1828.  He  served  with  credit  through-  of  Bevems,  were  sent  from  Rome,  about  250,  to 
out  the  Peninsular  war,  and  at  Waterloo.  In  revive  the  drooping  chnreh  in  Gaul;  and  after 
1822  he  joined  Clapperton  and  Dr.  Oudney  in  preaching  in  various  parts  of  that  country  and 
their  exploring  expedition.  Betting  out  from  suffering  much  at  the  hands  of  the  pagans,  he 
Tripoli,  the  traveUers  croased  the  desert  and  arrived  at  LuteUie  or  Paris,  where  he  made 
reached  Lake  Tchad,  the  coasts  of  which  to  the  many  converts.  He  built  a  church  there,  and 
west  and  north  were  examined  by  Denham.  made  it  the  seat  of  his  bisbopric  During  the 
He  was  separated  from  his  companions,  and  alter  persecution  under  Aurelian  he  was  condemned  to 
great  sufferings  returned  to  Endand  in  1826.  death  by  the  Roman  governor  Pescennius,  and 
The  result  of  Uieir  travels  was  pi^lished  in  1826  with  a  priest  named  Rnsticus,  and  a  deacon 
under  the  title  of  '*  Narrative  of  Travels  and  Eleutherus,  was  beheaded  in  272.  The  bodies 
Discoveries  in  Korthem  and  Gcntral  Africa,  in  of  the  martyrs  were  thrown  into  the  Seine,  but 
the  years  1822, 1828,  and  1824."  Soon  alter-  were  recovered  by  a  Christian  woman,  Catolla, 
ward  Denham  was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel,  who  canaed  them  to  be  interred  near  the  scene 
and  superintendent  of  the  liberated  African  de-  of  the  execution.  A  chapel  was  built  over  the 
partment  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  in  1828  governor  Bpot,  and  after  it  had  fallen  to  ruin  was  ro- 
of the  colony,  but  died  in  the  same  year.  placed  by  St.  Genevieve  with  a  church  in  469, 

DENHAM,  Sib  John,  an  En^h  poet^  bom  in  which  was  afterward  united  to  the  fiunons  ab- 

Dublin  in  1615,  died  in  1688.    In  1641  he  pub-  bey  of  St.  Denis.    A  number  of  French  church- 

lished*^  The  Sophy,"  a  tragedy  which  was  priused  es  are  said  to  have  been  founded  by  this  saint 

by  Waller,  and  had  an  immediate  success,  and  in  or  his  companions ;  he  became  the  patron  of 

1648  appeared  his  poem  **Oooper^s  Hill,"  on  the  kingdom,  and  his  name  served  as  a  war  cry 

which  his  fame  rests.    The  following  two  &-  to  the  French,  who  used  to  rally  in  battle  at  the 

mous  lines  occur  in  the  apostrophe  to  the  river  words  Man^aye  Saint  Deni$,    His  festival  is 

Thames,  in  that  poem:  kept  Oct  9.    The  popular  belief  that  after  hie 

Thoogb  d«ep,  jet  dMr:  Vban^  geatla,  7«t  not  dnii;  decapitation  he  walked  about  with  htt  head  in 

Strong  without  rage,  wiUumto'«diowiiigftiii.  j||g  hands,  may  have  originated  in  the  ancient 

DENINA,  GuLOOxo  Mabia  Carlo,  an  Italian  paintings,  which  represented  him  so  engaged,  as 

historian,  bom  at  Revello,  Piedmont,  Feb.  28,  an  emblem  of  the  manner  of  his  death. 

1781,  died  in  Paris,  Dec.  5, 1818.    He  took  holy  DENIZEN,  in  English  law,  an  alien  bom  who 

orders,  acted  as  professor  at  Pinerolo  and  Turin.*  has  received  by  letters  patent  from  the  king 

was  subjected  to  persecutions  on  the  part  of  certain  privileges  belonging  to  natural  bom  sub- 

the  Jesuits^  repaired  (about  1782)  to  Berlin,  in  jects.    Thus  be  may  take  lands  by  purchase  or 

compliance  with  an  invitation  of  Frederic  IX.,  devise,  bat  not  by  descents    In  American  law 

for  the  purpose  of  writing  a  history  of  the  Ger«  there  is  no  middk  class  of  this  kind  between 

man  revolutions  (which  appeared  at  Florence,  aliens  and  citizens,  unless  we  may  designate  as 

8  vols.,  1804),  and  wrote  there  several  other  sudi  those  who  have  declared  an  intention  to 

works  relating  to  the  king  himself^  and  to  Rus*  become  citizens,  but  have  not  become  fully  natu* 

sian  literature,  also  an  effusion  in  praise  of  ralized  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States.    In 
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some  of  the  stated)  by  statute,  such  persons  are 
allowed  to  take  and  oon  vey  real  estate,  the  differ- 
ence between  them  and  aliens  being  that,  al- 
thongh  the  latter  can  take  jreal  estate  and  hold  it 
until  some  proceeding  is  taken  by  public  authori- 
ty to  divest  his  tide,  commonly  called  ofSoe-found 
{i, «.  an  inquest  by  official  action),  yet  upon  such 
proceeding  being  had,  the  land  would  escheat  to 
the  state  although  the  alien  should  have  con- 
veyed to  another.  Another  signification  is 
sometimes  attached  to  the  term,  in  a  more  popu- 
lar sense,  though  it  is  also  to  be  found  in  some  law 
writers,  viz.,  a  resident.  This  meaning  is  not 
wholly  inconsistent  with  the  other,  as  it  may  at 
an  early  period,  when  the  doctrine  of  citizen- 
ship was  not  well  settled,  have  been  understood 
of  the  children  of  aliens  born  in  England.  By 
the  present  law  of  that  country  such  children 
axe  recognized  as  subjects,  except  in  certain 
oases,  as  the  children  of  persons  representing 
or  in  the  service  of  foreign  governments  who 
are  temporuily  in  England.  The  same  rule  is 
recognized  in  the  United  States,  and  as  a  oon- 
aequence  it  was  thought  necessary  to  provide 
by  law  that  the  children  of  Americans  bom 
abroad  should  be  held  to  be  American  citizens. 

DENMAl^,  Thomas,  lord  chief  Justice  of  Eng- 
land, bom  in  London,  July  28,  1779,  died  of 
apoplexy,  at  Stoke-Albany,  Northamptonshire, 
Sept.  22,  1854.  The  only  son  of  an  eminent 
physician  and  medical  writer,  he  was  graduated 
in  1800  at  6t  John^s  college,  Cambridge,  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1806,  returned  to  parliament 
for  Wareham  at  the  general  election  of  1818,  and 
in  1820  for  Nottingham.  In  the  latter  year  he 
took  a  distinguished  part  as  solicitor  in  tibe  trial 
of  Queen  Caroline.  In  1822  he  was  appointed 
common  seijeant  of  the  city  of  London ;  from 
1880  to  1882  he  officiated  as  attorney-general ; 
in  March,  1884,  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage, 
and  from  1882,  when  he  retired  from  parlia- 
ment, until  1850,  he  ^was  chief  justice  of  the 
king's  bench.  His  high  personal  character,  his 
great  abilities  as  a  lawyer  and  magistrate,  and 
his  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  and 
of  various  liberal  measures,  gained  for  him  a 
distinguished  place  among  the  chief  justices  of 
England. 

DENMARK  pan.  Darmarh ;  Ger.  Bane- 
mark;  Fr.  Danimarh),  *Hhe  land  or  mark  of 
the  Dane,''  called  also  the  Damhe  Stat^  ^^  states 
of  Denmark,"  a  kingdom  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
between  lat.  58<*  and  68°  N.,  long.  7**  and  18° 
£.,  bounded  N.  by  the  Skager  Rack,  N.  E.  by 
the  Cattegat,  E.  and  S.  E.  by  the  Sound  and  the 
Baltic,  S.  by  the  free  states  of  Ltlbeck  and  Ham- 
burg, the  grand  duchy  of  Meeklenburg-Schwe- 
lin,  and  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  and  W.  by 
the  German  ocean.  It  consists  of  the  peninsula 
of  Jutland,  the  islands  of  Seeland,  Funen,  Laa- 
land,  Falster,  Langeland,  Alsen,  MOen,  Samsoe, 
LflsOe,  Femem,  Boraholm,  and  many  smaller 
ones,  and  the  duchies  of  Schleswig,  Holstein, 
and  Lauenburg;  beside  which  it  possesses  the 
F^Oe  islands^  Iceland,  (Greenland,  and  the  isl- 
ands of  Santa  Oruz,  St.  Thomas,  and  San  Juan, 


in  the  West  Indies.  The  following  table  shows 
the  population  of  Denmark  proper  in  1868,  and 
of  the  duchies  and  colonies  in  1866 : 


OlnlM. 


Copenhagen  

BeeUtnd  and  MSen 

Bornholm 

Funen  and  Langeland. . 
Laaland,  Falster,  An... 

Jntland 

DbcUm. 

Schlesvig 

Holstein 

Lanenbii^ 


ColoatM. 

Faroe  Islands 

lodand 

Greenland 

West  India  IsUnds 


Total 445,706  I  2,888,996 


Area  in 
■q.  m. 

PopsliUiw. 

[s,888 

818 
1.284 

64T 
9,696 

8,545 

8,269 

418 

148,591 
400,166 

28,949 
196,811 

84,096 
646,287 

895,860 

528,523 

49,475 

21,900 

88,200 

884,000 

110 

2,468,718 

8,651 

64,608 

9.892 

87,187 

The  sesrcoast  of  continental  Denmark,  extending 
about  460  m.  idong  the  German  ocean  and  the 
Skager  Back,  and  660  m.  along  the  Cattegat,  the 
LitUe  Belt,  and  the  Baltic,  is  generally  low,  flat, 
and  sandy.  The  W.  coast  of  Schleswig  is  pro- 
tected from  the  ooean  by  dikes,  but  the  £• 
coast  of  tiiat  duchy  and  the  shores  of  some  of 
the  islands  present  abrupt  chalk  or  limestone 
cliffs.  The  fiords,  or  arms  of  the  sea  which  in- 
dent the  coasts,  are  among  the  most  remarkable 
natural  features  of  the  kingdom.  The  Lym 
fiord,  which  entirely  insulates  the  N.  part  of 
Jutland,  occupies  nearly  262  sq.  m.  It  was 
formerly  separated  from  the  (Tcrman  ocean  by 
a  narrow  strip  of  land,  through  which  in  1826 
the  sea  broke  in  2  places.  The  Bin^kiObing  and 
Ise  fiords  are  also  notable  for  their  size ;  and  the 
Kider  fiord,  in  the  duchy  of  Holstein,  forms  the 
spacious  harbor  of  Kiel,  in  which  the  British 
fieet  anchored  in  1864.  The  lakes  of  Denmark 
are  numerous,  and  some  contain  excellent  fish, 
but  all  are  small.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Elbe,  which  forms  part  of  the  S.  boundary,  there 
are  no  large  rivers,  the  most  considerable  being 
the  Eider,  106  m.  long,  navigable  almost  to  its 
source,  and  flowing  into  the  (xerman  ocean; 
the  Trave,  66  m.  long,  and  also  navigable,  flow- 
ing into  the  Baltic ;  and  the  Gnden,  80  m.  long, 
discharging  itself  into  the  Oattegat.  The  broad 
passage  odled  the  Great  Belt  separates  the 
islands  of  Seeland  and  Funen,  and  the  Dttie 
Belt  the  latter  fh)m  the  coasts  of  Jutland  and 
Schleswig.  The  surface  of  the  kingdom  is  an 
almost  unbroken  plain,  elevated  in  most  places 
but  a  few  feet  above  tiie  ocean,  and  in  others 
depressed  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  N. 
W.  part  of  the  peninsula  is  a  desolate  region, 
over  which  tempests  and  drifting  sands  sweep 
with  destructive  fury.  To  consolidate  the  soU 
and  break  the  force  of  the  winds,  various  kinds 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  of  which  the  improvidence 
of  former  generations  had  nearly  stripped  the 
country,  are  now  planted  here,  and  their  de- 
struction is -forbidden  under  severe  penalties. 
From  the  promontory  of  Skagen  at  the  extreme 
N.,  a  low  barren  ridge  runs  through  continental 
Denmark  into  Grermany,  the  highest  summit  at- 
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taiDiDg  an  deyation  of  about  1,200  feet    The  the  farm.  Thebreedaof  honea  areezoeOeatibr 
island  of  Fanen  contains  a  range  culminating  at  cavalry  or  for  draught ;  shee^  are  kept  more  for 
the  height  of  400  feet,  called  the  Fonen  Alps,  their  milk  (of  which  butter  is  made)  and  their 
and  Seeland  has  eminences  560  feet  above  the  flesh  than  for  their  wool ;  there  are  8  species 
sea.    All  the  rocks  belong  to  the  tertiary  and  of  swine,  and  poultry  of  all  kinds  abound.    The 
upper  secondary  formations,  and,  with  the  ex-  rivers  and  fiords  furnish  valuable  fish,  among 
ception  of  the  hiU  of  Gipsberg,  which  seems  to  which  are  the  herring,  cod,  mackerel,  and  sal- 
have  been  upheaved  from  far  below  the  surface,  men. — The  inhabitants  of  Denmark  are  of  5  dis- 
have  apparently  been  deposited  from  water  in  tinct  races,  viz. :  1,  the  Danes,  who  occupy  Jut- 
regular  strata.    Several  species  of  chalk  are  land,  Seeland,  and  part  of  Schleewig ;  2,  the 
found,  above  which  is  an  extensive  bowlder  for-  pure  Grermans  of  Holstein,  Lauenburg,  and  the 
mation  traversed  by  seama  of  lignite,  and  above  greater  part  of  Schleewig;  8,  the  Frieelander& 
this  again  beds  of  day  and  marl  are  spread  over  who  dwell  on  ^e  W.  coast  of  Schleswig,  and 
a  large  part  of  the  country.    The  soil  is  idmost  the  small  islands  in  the  Ctorman  ocean ;  4,  the 
wholly  alluvial,  and  in  the  E.  part  of  Jutland  Angles,  inhabiting  the   regions  between  the 
and  in  the  duchies  is  covered  with  rich  veseta-  flensburg  fiord  and  the  Sley ;  and  5,  the  Nor- 
ble  mould.    The  N,  and  W.  parts  of  Jutumd,  wegians  of  Iceland  and  the  r&r6e  islands.    Of 
however,  are  sandy  wastes,  and  for  a  distance  these,  the  first  comprise  nearly  i  of  the  entire 
of  200  m.  along  the  coast  there  is  an  almost  population.    About  f  of  the  inhabitants  oae  the 
continuous  line  of  sterile  flats  called  ilitten,  Danish  language,  and  the  rest  speak  German. 
The  larger  iahinds  are  fertile  and  charaoteriz-  The  Danes  are  strong,  well  made,  patient,  Indus* 
ed  by  a  rich  marshy  loam,  interspersed  with  trious,  and  contented.    They  have  regular  fea- 
occasional  tracts  of  moor.    The  dimate,  ow-  tnres,  blue  eyes,  and  light  hair.  They  make  bold 
ing  to  the  low  and  almost  insulated  position  seamen  and  brave  soldiers,  but  have  little  enter- 
of  the  country,  is  temperate  and  humid,  the  prise.  The  proportion  of  paupers  is  8  per  cent, 
cold  being  greatest  ui  Jutland.  The  winters  are  only  ^  of  that  or  Holland.  About  60  per  ceot  of 
seldom  severe  for  that  high  latitude,  the  mean  the  population  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  "which 
temperature  from  November  to  March  ranging  is  conaucted  with  great  industry ;  but  from  the 
fron)  7^  to  25^  F.,  though  in  January  and  subdivision  of  land  into  small  farms,  the  posses- 
February  the  thermometer  sometimes  falls  22^  sion  of  a  few  acres  being  the  summit  of  a  Dan- 
below  sero.    From  June  to  the  middle  of  An-  ish  hnsbandman^s  ambiti<m,  it  is  seldom  carried 
gust  the  mean  temperature  ranges  from  69^  to  on  with  appliances  reqnning  much  outlay.   The 
78°,  and  the  extreme  heat  is  89°.    The  shortest  art  of  husbandry,  however,  is  steadily  progress- 
day  is  6|  hours,  and  the  longest  17^.    The  ing,    and   Holstein  and  Lauenbuig,  notwith- 
weather  is  very  variable,  but  Uiunder  storms  standing  heavy  dues  and  taxes,  are  tilled  with 
are  rare.    Violent  winds,  rains,  and  fogs  fre-  considerable  skill.    About  |  of  the  available 
quently  occur,  and  drought  is  seldom  felt    The  land  are  devoted  to   nseral  purposes.    Both 
mineral  products  are  of  Uttle  value,  and  are  con-  agricultural  and  industrial  resources  are  more 
fined  principally  to  foUers*  earth,  potters'  and  fSilj  developed  in  the  duchies  than  in  Denmark 
porcelain  days,  freestone,  and  salt    Ooalmmes  proper,  and  Holstein  is  probably  the  most  flour- 
were  formerly  worked  in  the  island  of  Bom-  is^iug  part  of  the  whole  kingdom.    Manufeo> 
holm,  but  are  now  abandoned;  there  is  one  tures  generally  are  in  a  backward  state;  they 
establishment  for  making  salt  in  Holstein ;  peat  comprise  silk,  linen,  woollen,  and  cotton  goods, 
is  abundant,  and  amber  is  collected  on  the  shore  leather,   lace,  gloves^  straw  hata,  sail  doth, 
of  the  German  ocean.    The  fine  forests  which  thread,  pi^r,  soi^>,  glass,  earthenware,  plated 
once  adorned  Denmark  have  decayed  or  been  ware,  iron  ware,  saltpetre,  gunpowder,  arms, 
cut  down,  and  of  the  scant  woods  which  remain^  refined  sugar,  tobacco,  soda,  potash,  brandy,  and 
chiefly  on  the  £.  coast  of  Jutland  and  in  the  malt  liquors.    Xlie  peasantry  make  most  of  their 
island  of  Funen,  i  is  the  property  of  the  crown,  wearing  apparel  and  domestic  utensib  with  their 
Pine,  beech,  oak,  and  birch  are  the  principal  own  hands. — ^Lying  between  two  seas,  in  easy 
varieties  of  timber.    The  alimentary  crops  are  communication  with  all  the  maritime  nations  of 
wheat^  rye,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  peas  and  Europe,  commanding  tiie  entrance  to  the  Baltic, 
beans,  potatoes^  other  common  vegetables,  and  abounding  in  good  harbors,  and  possessing  a 
fruits.    The  average  annual  yield  of  wheat  is  large  body  of  hardy  and  excellent  seamen,  Den- 
estimated  at  8,200,000  bushels,  rye  1,280,000,  mark  enjoys  unrivalled  facilities  for  commerce, 
oats  8,600,000,  barley  16,000,000,  buckwheat  and  beside  its  own  import  and  export  traffic, 
1,000,000,  peas  and  beans  2,000,000,  and  pota-  conducts  a  large  carrying  trade  for  other  coun- 
toes  2,250,000  tons.   About  460,000  lbs.  of  to-  tries.    The  principal  artides  of  export  are  grain, 
bacco  are  produced,  2,500  cwt  of  hops,  and  butter,  cheese,  brandy,  smoked  and  salted  meats, 
large  quantities  of  rapeseed,  hemp,  and  flax.  A  homed  cattie,  horses,  skins,  hides,  whale  and 
great  proportion  of  the  land  is  devoted  to  pas-  train  oUs,  fish,  eider  down,  woollens,  tallow,  and 
turage,  and  the  rearing  of  horses  and  cattie  bristies.    Among  the  imports  are  wines,  salt^ 
forms  an  important  branch  of  industry,  and  a  drugs,  silk,  wool^  cotton,  cotton  fabrics,  timber, 
considerable  source  of  national  wealtb.    Cattle  coal,  iron,  colonial  •produce,  spirits,  glass,  flax, 
are  valued  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  dairy,  hemp,  coffee,  rice,  tobacco,  and  whalebone.   The 
from  which  is  drawn  the  prindpal  revenue  of  value  of  imports  firom  all  countries  in  lbo6  was 
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68,826,291  riK  dollars  ($87,878,984  U.  8.  cur- 
reooy),  and  that  of  exports  84,685,059  riz  dollars 
(tl8,880,677).  The  foUowiog  table  shows  the 
sliare  in  the  above  amoants  of  the  countries 
ohiefij  concerned  in  the  Danish  trade: 


flmmtiUa- 

ValM  In  rix  dolbm. 

Imports. 

Bxperto. 

Hambars 

28,051,062 
12,089,628 
6,561,412 
8,516,191 
2,511,081 
1,771,445 
2,184,508 
107,857 
8,457,072 

9,181,784 

8,442,604 

5,825,150 

289,609 

998,479 

1,727,280 

25,111 

29,282 

298,595 

Great  Britain 

Bwedeo  and  Norwar 

BiiMia 

Lftbeek 

PnusU 

Sooth  America 

Korth  Ameriea 

West  Indies  (Danish  and  foreign). . . 

The  entrances  at  the  various  ports  were  71,861 
vessels  of  1,719,648  tons,  and  the  clearances  71,- 
094  vessels  of  1,649,889  tons.  Until  about  the 
dose  of  the  18th  century  the  commerce  of  Den- 
mark was  oppressed  bv  legislative  enactments 
which  tended  more  to  the  immediate  emolument 
of  the  erown  than  to  the  general  prosperity  and 
wealth  of  the  kingdom.  Imported  manufactures 
had  to  be  sold  at  auction  by  the  revenue  officers, 
and  the  importer  received  the  proceeds  after  Uie 
dotaes  had  been  deducted.  These  duties  were  ex- 
cessively high ;  monopolies  were  often  granted  to 
rich  companies  for  trading  even  with  the  colonies ; 
and  heavy  taxes  were  a£o  laid  on  the  domestic 
traffic  between  different  provinces.  But  towiurd 
the  year  1797  a  more  liberal  policy  began  to  pre- 
vail ;  the  customs  regulations  assum^  the  form 
of  a  more  permanent  tariff;  many  of  the  most 
bordensome  restrictions  were  ti^en  off,  and 
oommeroial  treaties  have  since  been  made  on  a 
basis  of  reciprocity  with  the  United  States  and 
other  nations.  Connected  with  the  commercial 
regulations  is  the  question  of  the  Sound  daes, 
which  a  few  years  ago  acquired  coDuderable 
.prominence.  The  Sound  is  a  strait  leading  from 
the  Cattegat  into  the  Baltic,  between  the  isl- 
and of  Seeland  and  Sweden,  its  width  at  the 
narrowest  part  being  about  8  m.  Both  coasts 
were  once  owned  by  Denmark,  which  has  con- 
sequently from  a  forgotten  period  claimed  the 
right  of  imposing  tolls  on  all  vessels  navigat- 
ing this  passage.  This  exacUon  was  from  time 
to  time  resisted  by  various  nations,  and  several 
obtained  exemption  either  by  payment  of  an 
annual  commutation  or  by  treaty,  but  at  the 
congress  of  Vienna  the  Danish  daims  were  gen- 
eraUy  admitted.  Subsequently  the  question  of 
their  abolition  was  agitated.  A  meeting  of 
representatives  of  several  European  powers 
was  held  in  Oopenhagen  in  the  first  monUis  of 
1866,  and  Denmark  agreed  to  accept  as  com- 
pensation for  the  removal  of  the  tolls  the  sum 
of  85,000,000  rix  dollars  ($19,145,000  U.  S.  cur- 
renoy),  payment  of  which  was  to  be  apportioned 
among  the  various  states  interested  in  the  trade 
of  the  Baltic.  The  proposal  was  accepted  by 
the  United  States  as  well  as  other  powers,  and 
a  convention  between  the  former  and  Denmark 
was  signed  in  Washington,  April  11,  1857. 
Great  Britain  paid  28.90  per  cent,  of  the  indem- 


nity, Russia  27.80  per  cent.,  Prussia  12.60  per 
cent.,  and  the  United  States  2.03  per  cent  or 
$898,011. — ^The  domestic  shipping  trade  of  Den- 
mark is  very  large,  and  as  no  inland  point  is 
much  more  than  40  m.  from  the  sea,  most  of 
.the  internal  communication  is  carried  on  by 
water.  There  are  4  large  canals,  one  of  which, 
called  the  canal  of  Kiel,  from  the  town  of  that 
name  on  the  Eieler  fiord,  to  a  navigable  ptrt  of 
the  Eider,  28  m.  distant,  connects  the  Baltic 
with  the  German  ocean,  and  is  navigable  by  ves- 
sels of  150  tons.  It  has  7  sluices,  and  the  same 
number  of  bridges.  The  Stecknitz  canal,  in 
Lauenburg,  completes  a  chain  of  communica- 
tion between  the  Baltic  and  the  Elbe.  The 
Daneskiold  canal  is  in  the  island  of  Seeland, 
and  that  of  Odense  connects  the  capital  of 
Fonen  with  the  sea.  There  are  8  railways, 
viz.:  from  Copenhagen  via  Roeskilde  to  Oor- 
soer  on  the  Great  Belt ;  from  Altona,  opposite 
Hamburg,  to  Kiel,  with  branches  to  Glack- 
sto4;t  and  Itzehoe,  and  to  Rendsbnrg;  from 
loenningen  to  Flensburg,  with  a  branch  to 
Bendsburg.  The  high  roads,  which  are  wide, 
macadamized,  and  well  kept,  are  under  the  care 
of  a  corps  of  royal  engineers. — The  religion 
of  Denmark  is  Lutheran,  bat  all  creeds  are  tol- 
erated. The  national  church  is  governed  by  11 
bishops  nominated  by  the  crown.  It  embraces 
almost  the  whole  population,  and  has  at  Copen- 
hagen a  misdonary  college  founded  in  1777,  and 
a  seminary  for  approved  candidates  in  divinity, 
beside  12  religious  communities  in  varions  parts 
of  Denmark  proper  and  the  duchies.  The  Jews 
number  4^148 ;  Mormons,  2,044 ;  Baptists,  1,- 
548;  Roman  Catholics,  1,151;  Anglicans,  140; 
others  not  of  the  established  religion,  1,555. 
Great  attention  is  paid  by  government  to  edu- 
cation, and  there  is  in  the  ministry  a  department 
of  public  worship  and  instruction,  under  which 
are  superintendents  for  the  several  divisions  of 
the  kingdom.  The  ministers  appoint  teachers 
and  regulate  the  course  of  studies  in  the  publio 
school^  of  which  some  are  free.  Every  village 
has  at  least  one  school,  and  there  are  moreover 
80  or  ^  gymnasia,  and  several  normal  semina- 
ries. Copenhagen  and  Kiel  have  their  univer- 
sities, the  former  attended  by  1,200,  the  latter 
by  800  students.  There  are  asylums  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  literary  and  scientific  insti- 
tutions of  various  kinds  are  established  through- 
out the  country.  Every  child  between  the  ages 
of  7  and  14  is  obliged  by  law  to  attend  some 
school,  and  it  is  rare  to  meet  a  Danish  peasant, 
however  poor,  who  cannot  read  and  write.  The 
number  of  periodicals  is  large  in  proportion  to 
the  population. — ^The  government  of  Denmark 
is  a  hereditary  constitutional  monarchy.  By  the 
constitution  of  Got.  2, 1855,  the  king  must  con- 
fess the  Evangelical  Lutheran  religion,  be  at 
least  18  years  of  age,  and  give  his  oath  to  the 
privy  council  of  state  that  he  will  maintain  the 
fim<iamental  laws.  His  dignity  is  inviolate,  and 
all  his  ordinances  must  be  countersigned  by  the 
minister  of  state,  who  is  appointed  by  him,  and 
who  is  responsible  to  the  king  or  diet  before 
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the  sapremo  court  of  the  itate.    The  king  ap-    oessor  of  Haoo,  king  of  Norway,  and  dangfatier 
points  officers,  declareB  war,  and  oondndestrea-    of  Waldemar  IIL,  a  deaoendant  of  Canute, 
ties  of  peace,  alliance,  and  trade ;  bat  he  oan«    monnted  the  thronee  of  Denmark  and  Norway, 
not  alienate  tiie  territoi*y  or  essentially  modify    and,  daiming  the  Swedish  crown  also  in  ri^t 
the  political  relations  of  the  state  without  the    of  her  hnshand,  yanqnished  a  ocNnpetitor  in  that 
consent  of  the  diet.    Hie  legislatire  power  is    ooontry,  and  nnited  the  8  powers  by  the  coni- 
di  vided  between  the  king  and  diet,  which  oon-    pact  of  Calmar  in  1897.    Bat  the  Swedes  always 
eists  of  80  members,  20  of  whom  are  appointed    reristed  this  anion,  and  after  a  series  of  contests, 
by  tflb  king,  80  by  the  representative  assemblies    in  which  they  were  finally  led  by  the  fiunoos 
of  different  portions  of  the  state,  and  80  by  eleo-    GostaTos  Yasa,  seceded  from  it  in  1528.    Dor- 
tion  of  the  citizens.    It  sits  once  in  2  years  in    ing  this  troabled  period  the  population  dwin- 
Copenhagen ;  its  president  and  vice-president    died,  the  seas  swanned  with  pirates,  commerce 
are  appointed  by  tne  king;  and  its  proceedings    fell  away,  and  incessant  qotfrels  between  the 
are  either  in  the  Danish  or  German  language,    king  and  his  nobles  or  the  latter  and  the  clergy 
It  proposes  laws,  which  are  not  valid  till  sane-    added  to  the  disasters  of  the  kingdooL    After 
tioned,  by  the  king;  uod  taxes  cannot  be  im-    the  extinction  <^  Mai^garet's  line  in  1489,  and 
posed  without  its  consent    The  supreme  court    the  deposition  of  £rio  YII.,  the  states  elected 
of  the  kingdom  consists  of  16  members,  5  of    Christian,  count  of  Oldenburg,  king,  fromwhoae 
whom  are  chosen  from  the  diet,  and  10  from  the    grandson,  the  ill-famed  Christian  ll.,  the  crown 
high  courts  of  the  country.    Personal  freedom,    passed  in  1528  to  Frederic  I.,  duke  of  Schles; 
freedom  of  the  press,  religious  freedom,  the  in-    wig  and  Holstein.     Fredericks  son,  Christian 
violability  of  private  residences,  and  the  rightpf    IIL,  united  these  2  duchies  to  the  crown  11 
public  assembly,  are  secured.   The  highest  court    years  later,  and  divided  the  greater  part  of  them 
of  the  kingdom  is  the  privy  council  (s  state,  con-    between  his  brothers,  a  measure  which  caused 
sisUng  of  5  ministers  ror  the  entire  monarchy  (8    a  long  series  of  disturbances.    In  his  reign  a 
for  Denmark,  1  for  Schleswig,  and  1  for  Holstein-    code  of  laws  called  the  '*  Recess  of  Eoldin^  ^ 
Lanenburg),  and  presided  over  by  the  king.  Hie    was  prcwnnlgated.    In  the  17th  century  Chns- 
administration  of  the  government  is  carried  on    tian  lY.  sided  with  the  Protestants  in  die  great 
by  5  ministries :  of  foreign  affiurs,  of  interior    religions  war,  but  was  worsted  by  Wallenstein  in 
afQiirs,  of  war,  of  naval  affiurs,  and  of  the  finan-    1626-^7,  and  compelled  to  sue  for  peace.  £leven 
ces.    The  estimated  revenue  of  the  whole  king-    years  later  commenced  the  first  of  several  wars 
dom  for  the  fiscal  period  of  2  years  ending    with  Sweden,  which  lasted  until   1645,  and 
March  81,  1860,  is  |1 8,668,650 ;  and  the  ex-    cost  Denmark  several  extensive  provinces.    A 
penses,  of  which  $875,200  were  for  the  civil    few  years  later  the  Swedes   under  Charles 
list,  were  estimated  at  the  same  sum.    The  na-    Gnstavus  overran  Holstein,  crossed  the  frozen 
tional  debt,  April  1, 1858,  was  $62,9^196.  The    Belt  into.  Funen,  took  Odense,  and  invested  Co- 
numerical  strength  of  the  army  on  a  peace    penhagen,  but  were  auccessfhlly  opposed  by 
footing  is  nominally  40,000,  but  only  10,000    Frederic  m.    In  1658  they  again  besieged  Co- 
men  are  actually  employed.     The  navy  com-    penhagen,  and  continued  their  operations  until 
f  rises  4  ships  of  the  line,  9  frigates,  7  corvettes,    the  death  of  Charles  Gustavns  in  1660,  when 
brigs,  8  schooners,  17  transports,  and  78  ot^-    Denmark  secured  a  peace  by  the  sacrifice  of 
er  vessels  of  different  kinds.    Tlie  capital  and    territory.    The  same  year  was  marked  by  the 
principal  town  is  Copenhagen. — ^There  is  no  an-    restriction  of  the  power  of  the  nobility  and 
thentio  account  of  the  early  settlement  of  Den-    the  extension  of  the  royal  prerogative.  The  sno- 
mark,  but  the  Cimbri  seem  to  have  occupied  it    cession,  too,  which  had  formerly  been  to  some 
toward  the  end  of  the  2d  century  B.  C.    In    extent  elective,  was  by  the  commons,  who  sided 
A.  D.  250  the  country  was  occupied  by  the    with  the  king  in  his  struggle  with  the  nobles, 
Goths  under  the  half  fabulous  Odin  or  Wodin,    acknowledged  hereditary  in  the  fiimily  of  Fred- 
whose  son  Skiold  is  mentioned  as  first  monarch    eric.    A  new  war  with  Sweden  terminated  in 
of  Denmark.    During  the  8th  and  9th  centu-    1669,  and  another  was  occasioned  in  1699  by 
ries  the  Danes  began  to  acquire  renown  by  their    an  attempt  of  Frederic  lY.  to  invade  the  do- 
maritime  expeditions,  in  which  they  invaded    minions  of  the  duke  of  Holstein,  an  ally  of 
England  and  Scotland  and  conquered  Norman-    Sweden.    Copenhagen  again  became  the  seat 
dy.    In  the  9th  century  the  different  states  of    of  war,  when  the  Danes,  terrified  by  the  energy 
Denmark  became  nnited  under  one  monarch,    of  the  young  Charles  XU.,  bou^t  peace  by  the 
and  in  1000  and  1014  Norwav  and  the  greater    payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  and  remained 
part  of  Endand  were  added  to  the  growing    neutral  until  the  disasters  of  the  Swedes  in  the 
kingdom.    In  1016  Canute,  under  whom  Den*    Ukraine  tempted  them  to  renew  hostOitiea. 
mark  became  Christian,  completed  the  conquest    The  war  lasted  until  the  death  of  Charles  XII. 
of  England,  where  his  race  continued  to  rule    in  1718,  after  which  Sweden  began  to  dedine 
until  1042.    The  feudal  system  was  introduced    and  Denmark  to  pursue  the  wise  policy  of 
into  Denmark  in  the  12th  century,  and  contests    peace.    By  a  defensive  alliance,  however,  with 
took  place  here  between  the  sovereign  and  the    Russia,  Prussia,  and  Sweden  in  1801,  she  in- 
barons  similar  to  those  which  convulsed  Eng-    volved  herself  in  a  quarrel  with  England,  suffer- 
latid  during  the  same  period.  In  1387Marffaret,    ed  severely  in  the  naval  battle  off  Copenliagen, 
styled  the  northern  Semiramis,  widow  and  sue-    and  lost  her  colonies  in  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
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^vtloh  ware  restored  to  her,  however,  by  the  the  plenipotontiaries  of  the  principal  powers  of 

treaty  of  peace  which  followed.   In  1807,  Napo-  K  and  W.  Enrope.  By  a  treaty  signed  by  these 

leon  having  threatened  to  make  Denmark  take  representatives,  May  8, 1852,  the  succession  was 

port  in  the  war  against  England,  the  latter  sent  settled  npon  Prince  Christian  of  the  Sonder- 

a  large  armament  to  the  Baltic  to  compel  the  bnrg-GlUcksbnrg  line  and  his  male  heirs ;  an 

surrender  of  the  entire  Danish   navy.     The  arrangement  which  gave  great  dissatisfaction 

British  forces  landed  near  the  ci^ital,  and  soon  both  to  Denmark  and  to  Schleswig  and  Holstoin, 

forced  the  government  to  give  np  its  fleet.  A  war  as  in  the  event  of  the  extinction  of  this  family 

of  exasperation  natorally  followed.   Hostilities  Bnssia  reserved  the  ancient  right  of  succeeding 

were  carried  on  by  sea,  partly  at  the  entrance  to  a  portion  of  the  duchies.    The  new  order 

to  the  Baltic,  partly  off  the  Ncnrwegian  coast^  was  announced  to  the  diet  in  Oct.  1852,  and 

the  Danes  fighting  with  8i>irit,  and  sometimes  was  at  once  rejected.    It  met  the  same  fate  be- 

with  saocess,  and  both  parties  suffering  severely  fore  a  new  assembly  in  Feb.  1868 ;  but  the  king, 

in  their  commerce.    Denmark  again  lost  her  feeling  himself  pledged  to  the  foreign  powers, 

West  India  islands,  and  again  recovered  them  on  resolved  upon  a  second  dissolution,  and  the 

the  peace  concluded  in  1814,  but  Heligoland  and  measure  was  finally  adopted  by  a  third  parlia- 

her  fleet  remained  in  the  possession  of  her  ene-  ment,  June  24. 

my.  It  was  stipulated  that  Norway  should  be  DENMABK,  Lanottags  asd  LrrERATuas 
ceided  to  Sweden,  as  an  equivalent  for  Pomera-  ov.  The  Danish  language  {Dcmske  Sprog)  is  a 
nia,  which  province  Denmark  had  received  from  sister  of  the  Swedish  and  Norwe^an,  and  a  de- 
Sweden,  and  which  in  1815  she  made  over  to  soendant  of  the  Dansha  or  Norrama  Tungu^ 
Prussia,  in  exchange  for  the  duchy  of  Lanenburg  northern  tongue,  as  the  Sagas  call  what  became 
and  a  large  sum  of  money.  Serious  complications  the  Icelandic,  which  is  also  called  in  Danish 
now  arose  between  the  crown  and  the  duchies.  gamU  Norduh&^  the  old  northern  language. 
The  population  of  Holstoin  especially  sympa-  After  the  separation  ofits  offspring,  the  i^Torr^sna 
tbized  more  with  the  German  empire  than  with  received  the  name  of  IsUnzlcct^  from  Iceland, 
Denmark,  and  an  antipathy  of  raees  sprang  np,  discovered  in  860  and  settled  in  870,  by  Norwe* 
which  various  political  measures  deepened  into  gians.  The  Dansk,  Svensk,  Norsk,  with  their 
an  alarming  disaffection.  A  prominent  subject  still  hale  and  vigorous  mother  in  Iceland,  consti- 
of  complaint  was  the  royal  succession.  The  ex«  toto  a  group  coTlatoral  to  that  of  the  Germanic 
pected  extinction  of  the  male  line  in  the  reign-  or  more  southern  tongues ;  both  groups  issuing 
ing  fiunily  afforded  a  prospect  of  renderbg  the  from  one  powerful  and  deeply  rooted  trunk, 
dachies  independent  of  the  Danish  crown,  and  Both  Northmen  and  (Germans  are  traceable  to 
the  prqject  of  annexing  Schleswig  to  the  Gtor-  the  regions  about  the  Euxine,  to  Thrace,  and 
man  confederation  was  openly  advocated  in  the  eastward  as  far  as  the  region  of  the  Ozus  river, 
'{provincial  assembly.  In  this  state  of  affairs  where  they  had  been  connected  with  other 
the  king  issued  letters  patent,  proclaimincr  that  branches  of  the  Aryan  family,  whose  most  de- 
with  the  exception  of  certain  parts  of  Holstoin  veloped  eastern  language  was  the  Sanscrit.  Be- 
the  laws  of  succession  should  be  uniform  in  all  lations  with  the  Lettic  and  Latin,  with  the  Do- 
parts  of  his  dominions,  the  effect  of  which  ric  and  ^Eolian  dialects,  and  with  adventitioua 
^as  to  add  greatiy  to  the  popular  discontent ;  Armenian,  Finnic,  and  other  elements,  cannot 
and  when  the  present  monarch,  Frederic  YH.,  be  discussed  here.  The  Moeso-Grothio,  NorrsBUiL 
mounted  the  throne  in  1848,  the  duchies  re-  and  Anglo-Saxon  are  the  8  ancient  branches  of 
sorted  to  arms,  and  appealed  to  their  Grerman  tiie  Scandinavo-German  stem.  The  branches 
brethren  for  assistance.  They  were  aided  by  of  the  Norrsena  are,  in  the  order  of  their  afilnity 
Fruaria,  i^ho,  being  pressed  by  the  revolutionary  to  it,  the  following :  that  on  the  FarOe  (sheep) 
movements  of  Germany,  sent  a  large  force  into  isles,  that  of  the  Dalame  or  dales  of  the  Swed* 
Schleswig,  drove  out  the  Danes,  who  had  found  ish  highlands,  the  Svensk,  the  Dansk,  and  the 
littie  difSculty  in  putting  down  the  insurgents  Norsk,  which  last  differs  by  a  peculiar  accent 
tiiere,  and  followed  up  her  success  by  an  invadon  from  the  Danish.  This  stends  in  a  similar  rela- 
of  Jutiand.  Meanwhile  England  and  Bussia  in-  tion  to  the  Icelandic  with  that  of  the  Italian  to 
terfered ;  an  armistice  was  signed.  Aug.  26,  on  Latin;  having  become  weaker,  simpler,  more  vo- 
torms  highly  displeasing  to  the  ducnies ;  and  al-  cal,  and  shorn  of  most  of  the  original  grammat- 
though  rtnssia  undertook  a  second  campaign  in  ical  forms.  It  is  also  most  affected  by  German 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1849,  Schleswig  and  influence. — ^Beside  the  literary  language  in  Den- 
Holstein  thenceforth  relied  mainly  on  their  own  mark  proper,  there  are  two  groups  of  popular  dia- 
resources.  They  placed  their  army  under  Gen.  loots,  the  first  of  which  consists  of  the  idioms 
WUlisen,  a  brave  and  able  soldier,  and  main-  of  northern  Seeland,  of  southern  Seeland,  of 
tained  a  epirited  resistance,  until  signaQy  de-  lyen  (Fttnen),  of  Falster,  and  of  Langeland,  to- 
featod  at  Idstedt,  July  28,  1850.  Prussia  had  gether  with  the  very  peculiar  idiom  of  Bom- 
no  w  definitely  withdrawn  from  the  contest,  and  holm ;  while  the  second  group  comprehends  the 
with  Austria  gave  her  influence  on  the  side  of  North  Jntio  or  Normano-Jntic  in  the  N.  and  W. 
Denmark.  The  mediating  powers  prepared  to  region  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  South  Jutic  or 
occupy  the  strongholds  of  the  country;  the  Dano-Jutic  in  Schleswig  on  the  coast  of  the  Littie 
duchies  were  forc^  to  submit,  and  the  question  Belt.  The  dialect  of  Mors,  near  the  N.  coast  of 
of  succession  was  referred  to  a  convention  of  Jutiand,  is  very  peculiar,  and  that  of  Schonen  has 
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beoomeSTio-GothionnoetlieocHiimeiioeineiitof  wecpansalso 
the  17th  century.   Owing  to  the  extraordinary  16  nmes  (£tfntr),  brought  from  Thraoe,  were 
richness  of  the  Icelandic  in  rootSi  the  Danish  sapplanted  by  the  German  angolar  alphabet, 
abounds  in  compact  and  intnitiye  words  for  all  wmch  in  its  tam  was  soperseded  by  theltoman 
nataral  objects,  especially  in  nantical  and  eco-  characters.    At  present,  the  Dani^  letters,  ao* 
nomical,  tSao  in  concise  ascetic  and  law  terms,  cording  to  Erasmus  Rask  and  other  an^orities, 
This  great  store  is  increased  by  the  modifying  are  27  in  number,  as  follows:  a^  i,  o,  u  (all 
influence  of  prefixes  ai^  sufi&xes,  and  by  the  Monounced  as  in  German  and  Italian),  e  (both 
Germanicfiicility  of  combining  simple  words  into  e  and  d  French),  y  (u  French,  H  German);  5,  c, 
dearly  intelligible  compounds.    The  Danish  is,  ^l^^fnui^jp,  <,«(anasin  English^,  a  (oi  ^ 
however,  more  mild  than  the  German,  having  lands:  final  after  a  yowe],  like  ti^e  English  Ih 
fewer  aspirated  and  hissing  sounds.    Germanic  in  birth ;  between  vowels  very  soft :  final  after 
elementa  were  introduced  mto  it  in  two  ways,  a  consonanti  as  in  English;  after  &,  n,  r,  al- 
to wit :  Anglo-Saxon,  by  the  Danish  invasiona  most   sUent,  rendering  those   liquids  nearly 
of  and  rule  (Oanute  the  Great,  1016-*86,  Hardi-  double,  as  in  vM^  full,  voU),  g  (always  hard,  aa 
Canute,  10d5-'42)  in  En^^d,  whence  missicm-  in  go,  give),  h  (always  aspirated),  j  (like  the 
aries  were  also  sent  to  convert  the  Danes;  Ger-  English  y  in  yes,  aye),  r  (always  rough),  •  (al- 
man,  in  consequenceof  the  warlike  expeditions  of  ways  hard  as  in  son),  x  (always  hi) ;  the  peca- 
the  Waldeman  (Ist,  1167-'82 ;  2d.  1202-'41 ;  8d,  liar  4  vowels :  a  or  oa  (like  English  a  in  warm, 
1340-^75,  Ac)  and  of  other  Danish  kings,  of  the  or  oa  in  broad),  a  (like  ai  in  sail,  German  dX 
wan  and  commerce  with  the  Hansa^Ftiie  rule  ^  (French  eu  in  peu\  6  (French  eu  in  mum^  €bu 
of  Grerman  dynasties  (&ic  VII.  of  romerama,  in  coBur).    Diphthongs :  a;, «;,  oj,  uL  Sj;  aio,  ec^ 
Christopher  of  Bavaria,  Ghristian  I.  of  Olden-  «p,  m,  cse,  •«  (the  j  like  our  y,  and  both  j  and 
burg,  1448,  and  his  successors),  also  in  oonse-  «  softer  than  before  vowels,  asyo^  ea,  &c) ;  im- 
quence  of  the  journeys  of  Scandinavians  during  properly  so  called,  once  they  rather  form  im- 
tiie  18th  centiuy  and  afterward,  and  their  studies  pure  eyUables.    The  combinations  ib;,  ^,  some- 
in  German  univenities.    Luther's  reformation,  what  resemble  the  French  mouiUe  sounds,  the 
however,  exerted  the  greatest  influence  on  the  4  (our  y)  being  very  mild  and  liquid.    The 
Danish  language;  although  it  was,  ind^>€aidently  Danes  have  not  the  sounds  of  our^  in  jar,  ek  in 
of  this  event,  rapidly  rinng  in  vitality  and  im-  chat,  ah  in  shell,  th  in  thick. — ^The  accent  of 
portance,  probamy  from  the  same  predisposing  genuine  Danish  words  is  mostly  on  the  radical 
circumstances  which  nve  birth  to  the  genenu  vowel ;  but  in  many  foreign  words  it  affects  the 
reawakening  of  the  European  mind.    This  is  last  syllable,  as  in  |Vench.    The  grammatic 
evident  from  Pedersen  Jertegn's  FobHIU  of  forms  are  less  explicit  than  in  the  Icelandic 
1518,  and  bis  version  of  tiie  New  Testament  in  The  definite  article  of  adjectives  is  dU,  neuter 
1529,  both  of  which  exhibit  an  eneigy,  ftdneas,  or  objective,  dhiy  common  or  personal,  <2^  pin- 
and  flexibility  of  speech,  that  cannot  be  as-  ral;  tnus:  <2^#l^iMZaiu2,  the  fine  countr^<2^ 
cribed  to  the  religious  metamorphosis  of  the  gamU  8tol^  the  old  chair;  plural,  di  gamle Stole, 
century.    Obstacles  to  the  free  expansion  of  the  It  is  suffixed  to  substantives,  after  d[ropping  the 
national  language  were  found  in  the  use  of  the  d;  thus:  Land^t,  Stol-&n^  the  country,  the 
Grerman  aa  Uie  court  language  on  the  one  hand,  chaii^  but  it  is  n«  or  ene  in  the  plunu,  as 
and  in  that  of  the  Latin  as  thehterary  language  Zand^-ne.    The  indefinite  article,  denved  from 
on  the  other.    Toward  the  dose  of  the  17th  eet^  een^  a,  one,  iBet^n^en;e,g,:et  Land^  a  conn- 
century  the  Danish,  however,  began  to  flourish  try,  en  Stol^  a  chair ;  Land^  countries,  with- 
again^  thanks  to  the  fashion  of  writing  hymns  out  the  article.    The  dedenmon  of  sulwtantivee 
in  it.    The  inroads  of  French  taste  soon  blasted  is  confined  to  the  suffix  •  or  et  for  the  genitive 
this  tender  vegetation,  and  overwhelmed  the  Ian-  of  both  numbers.    The  plural  is  indicated  in  4 
guage  with  Gallicisms  in  wordis  and  phrases.  In  vavb,  viz. :  by  change  of  the  radical  vowel  (as 
&ie2d  half  of  the  18th  century,  German  culture,  in  English  mouse,  mice),  as  Sprog^  language, 
becoming  predominant,  overcame  that  evil,  aid-  8pr^^  languages ;  or  by  suflSxing^  as  Land-e  ; 
ed  by  the  reformatory  efibrts  of  native  poets,  or  by  er,  as  Sag^  thing,  Sag-er^  things ;  or  by 
such  as  John  Ewald  and  others.    The  independ-  both  metaphony  and  the  suffix  er,  as  iog^  book, 
cut  development  of  the  Danish  into  a  literary  .^^-My  books.     Adjectives  become  neuter  by 
language,  in  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  the  suffix  t;  thus :  ttor^  Latin  magnuB  and  nutg- 
is  due  to  the  revival  of  ancient  Norsk  studies,  as  na;  itarL  magnum;  plural  $tor$.    The  corn- 
well  as  to  its  masterly  management  by  1^-  parative  degree  is  formed  by  adding  re  or  ere/ 
geeen,  Oehlenschlager,  Grundtvig,  &c. ;  so  that  the  superlative  by  $te  or  e»te;  e.  g, :  et  Utrdrere 
it  now  stands  in  the  front  rank  among  the  JVtMfitimiTier,  a  more  leaned  woman;  <20»Aoi- 
mildest  and  richest  languages  of  Europe.    It  is  de$te  Ihrve^  the  whitest  color.    Some  of  the 
q)oken  not  only  in  Denmark,  but  alaoexdnsively  irregulara  are:    ung-t,  yngre^  y^*^    young, 
in  the  islands  and  in  Jutland,  and  in  a  part  of  younger,  youngest ;  lidet^  mimre^  mindtt^  lit- 
Schleswig.    It  is  used  in  the  churches  among  tie,  lesser,'  least;  megeiy  mere^meesty  much, 
the  Esqoimaux  in  Greenland;  as  a  business  more,  most;  mange^  JUre^JUett^muoj^  more, 
language  on  the  isles  of  8t  Oroix,  St  Thomas,  most ;  god-ty  ledre^  hedst,  good.  &c. ;  ond-t^  or 
and  San  Juan,  and  in  the  former  Danish  factories  t^tem-t^  fxvrre^  vonC,  evil  or  bad,  worae,  worat ; 
in  Guinea.    Wdl  educated  Icelandera  and  Nor-  gamm^l-t^  mldre^  islds^  old,  &o.;  tMBT-^  ncermere^ 
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wBrmest^  near,  nearer,  next ;  vd,  ydre^  ydent^  disdngnished  in  writing.  The  passiTe  yoice 
oat,  utter,  utmost,  &c  The  numerals  are :  eet,  admits  of  no  distinction  of  numhers  or  persona, 
een,  1 ;  t<^,  2 ;  tf«,  8  ;^«,  ^ ;/^  6 ;  sex,  6;  «yv,  but  merely^  of  tenses  and  modes.  It  is,  how- 
7 ;  aatte^  8 ;  ni,  9 ;  ^i,  10 ;  Uleve,  toh,  tretten,  ever,  distingaisbed  from  the  Germanio  dialects 
Jjorten,  &o, ;  tyve,  20 ;  tredivey  80 ;  fffrretjfvej  by  haring  a  simple  form  in  the  present  and 
40 ;  but  the  following  4  decades  are  pecnliar :  past,  hy  means  of  the  suffix  •  or  es;  thus:  Jeg 
haiotrU  or  ha^UrUindBtyve  (half  60  and  20)  for  ehhU,  I  am  loved ;  jeg  eUJkedes,  I  was  loved 
60;  tr€8  or  tresindstyve  (8  times  20),  60 ;  Ao^  (from  jeg  either^  love ;  peg  eUhede,  I  loved  or 
f^on  or  hdltfjernnaety^e  (half  80  and  20,  only  nave  loved).  The  infimtive  is  sometimes  de- 
equal  to  60),  used  for  TO ;  fire  or  ffninttyve  noted  bv  at,  to ;  thus :  at  eUke,  to  love ;  the 
(4  times  20).  80 ;  hahifhris  or  hah/emnndstyfoe  participle  present  by  nde  final.  There  are  tJso 
(also  unaccountable  literally),  90;  hundreds^  deponent  verbs,  analogous  to  thoee  of  the  Latin. 
100 ;  tu$endey  1,000.  TVeSyflrs,  ajA/ims  being  The  auxiliary  or  periphrastic  verbs  are:  shtU, 
taken  for  60,  80,  100,  supponng  tibem  to  be  plural  BhulUj  shall ;  thuldSy  should,  dec ;  t>i2^ 
doubled,  the  haktreSj  hdl^jerSj  and  hahfims  plural  viUe,  wOl ;  vUde,  participle  f>iUet,  would ; 
are  taken  for  50, 70,  and  90,  as  the  decades  half-  nar  Tfrom  htwer),  have ;  pasdve  ha/oes,  be  pos- 
way  toward  60, 80, 100.  Tue  ordinals  are :  det^  sessed  by ;  ^r,  am ;  t)ar,  was ;  veer,  be ;  faoTj 
den  f&nte,  the  first ;  det  andet,  den  anden,  the  get;  maOy  may,  must;  iwm,  can,  may;  tor,  dare, 
other,  or  2d;  the  rest  are  formed  by  suffixing  need;  lader,  let,  canse  to,  &c.  Bliver,  remain, 
de  or  te.  Time  (French /^w)  is  Gang,  9^  anden  forms  thepassive  sense ;  e,  g. :  hUoer  ftmdet,  is 
Odng,  the  2d  time,  &c.  The  personal  pronouns  found.  Ehr  and  faar  with  an  infinitive  also 
are :  wf,  I ;  mig,  me ;  du,  thou ;  dig,  thee ;  han,  express  duty:  Jeghar  at  eige  B&m,  I  have  to  say 
be;  Mn,  she;  hana,  his;  hendes,  (of)  her;  hain,  (to)  you.  The  Danish  has  more  varieties  of 
him ;  heme,  her ;  «t^  we;  fxn'ee,  ours ;  of,  us;  i,  circumlocution  than  the  English,  and  its  anx- 
you;  eden  {jer\  yours;  ederQer),  you;  »ig,  iliaries  are  less  defective.  Tlie  syntax  resem- 
himself  herself  themselves.  The  demonstra-  bles  that  of  the  English.  The  definite  ar- 
tives  de,  deres,  dem,  are  used  for  tiiey,  their,  tide  may  be  omitted ;  but  it  is  sometimes 
them.  /S^,  sel^  selves;  but  Aan  m{/^  himself^  used  where  the  English  omits  it;  thus:  Na^ 
means  also  master  of  tiie  house,  Mn  eelv,  her-  tur-en,  nature;  Liv-et,  life,  &c.  The  noun  which 
self,  the  hoQse-lady,  &o.  The  possessives  are :  governs  a  genitive  is  usually  without  the  arti- 
mit,  min,  plural  mine,  my,  mine ;  dit,  din,  dine,  cle  :e.  g, :  Verdens  Alder,  the  age  of  the  world ; 
thy,  thine  ;M^,«t7i,«tn«,  its,  his,  her,  their;  «(?r<,  et  Legemes  (body)  Tyngde.  the  gravity  of  a 
«w,  vore,  our,  ours ;  jer,  jere,  yoiu',  yours.  The  body ;  Mange  Vandee  Lyd  (many  waters  loud), 
demonstratives  are :  det^  den,  genit.  dete,  dene  ;  the  sound  of  many  waters.  The  preposition  af 
plural  de,  dem,  genit  deree  (also  used  in  conver-  is  omitted  with  quantities,  as  en  Mcengde  Men- 
aation  with  one  or  more  persons,  like  the  Ger-  neeher,  a  crowd  of  people ;  unless  the  thingmea- 
man  Sie,  Ihnen,  Ikr,  you^  your) ;  dette,  denne,  sured  be  definite,  as  en  Skappe  afden  ny  Httede, 
disee,  this,  these;  hint^  htn,  hinne.  that,  those;  a  bushel  of  the  new  wheat.  Adjectives  follow 
Moadant,  saadan,  eaadanne,  and  altgt,  »lig,  elige,  only  surnames,  as  Knud  den  Store,  Canute  the 
such.  The  relatives  are :  der,  who ;  eom,  who.  Great.  De,  when  used  instead  of  thou,  takes  the 
whom,  that;  and  also  interrogatives :  hvem,  migaloT  of  the  yeih,aB  G<MrDepaa  Ebmediet 
who ;  hvad,  what;  hnliet,  &c.,  which ;  hvor-  Do  you  go  to  the  theatre?  The  active  partici- 
dant,  4c,  now.  Indefinite  pronouns :  der,  it,  pie  in  ende  final  is  never  used  as  a  gerund,  but 
there,  also  with  passive  verbs ;  man  (also  QeT-  moetiy  as  an  adjective,  and  the  English  parti- 
man,  the  French  on),  one,  some  one ;  noget,  ciple  in  ina  must  often  be  rendered  by  the  in- 
nogen,  plural  nogle,  some,  any ;  somrne,  some  finitive ;  thus :  det  er  nappe  f>ord  at  se,  it  is 
people;  »n(0£,«n^07t, nobody ;  aka2, plural a^Ztf,  scarcely  worth  (to  see)  seeing.  Prepositions 
all ;  hvert,  ethvfirt,  every ;  hinanden,  each  other ;  sometimes  must  be  translated  by  other  words ; 
hverandre,  one  another.  The  theme  of  the  verb  thus :  t,  in ;  i  Oaar  Aftee  (in  yester  eve's),  last 
is  the  imperative;  the  coi\jugation  comprehends  evening ;  i  Morges,  this  morning;  i  Aa^,  this 
2  orders  subdivided  into  8  dasses  each,  accord-  year  \i  Morgen,  to-morrow,  &c.  jtomi,  on,  upon : 
ing  to  the  form  of  the  past  tense.  p€M  JSdndag,  next  Sunday.  Ad,  to,  up,  of:  ad 
L-«DfPu  Obdcb  (prownt  and  put  indieatlye,  and  par-  Aare,  next  year.    Om,  for,  about :  5  Bigebanh- 

tidpie  post).  daler  om  Maaneden,  |5  a  month,  &c    We  sub- 

It  ^\  i  ^^Si^J^r^SXi^SSS:  io*"^  *  «P«<^«^  o^  ^^^  construction : 

[fi,nig^,m^ir,fiUad6,fuiot,  EnKebmand    m6dtog    en Fem-shillings-Mynt 

XL— CoMPLsx  OiDSB.  A    merohant   x^oeiyed  (took)  a   flye     BhilUng      coin 


( t  .SmZ^t,  beg.  pray,  &ad,  &Mf«<  or  McOL  der  ikke  svntes  ham  at  vaare  tegte,  og 

iA9(rc^<^Faar,wx\^^M,faaiL  (mint) that     not     aeemed   him     to       be      good,    and 

If"  ^'  "^  M^iadsk  sptirgde  dMor  en      S^^rer,      som  gik  forbi 

f  1.  mpner.^M^  dip,  Oap  (plnr.  dtipp4\ atop-  "^^    therofor  a  lawyer(aake.lk»r),  who  went    by 

Meo.0.  U  j^CrtM^  (plur.r«,e),rar««,  ret^  ^^  ^^^^K  ^Z^   ^^^^    iPf^nte        Om    den. 

Is.  J^d«r,lnyite,(W(pYar.&tid«Xo«S<fti«f«ii.  hi«      ahop,    what       he  thought  (meant)  rt>oat    It 

The  persons  are  distinguished  by  pronouns  or  ^f 'J?®  ,   vi®?^      ???  ♦*   ^ppmarksomt, 

XI.    *^      J             ^^^^fi*uou^  vj  ^Avuvuuo  w  This  (he)  looked  at  (be-saw)  It  attentivelj  (npmarkaome). 

Other  words;  even  the  numbers  are  often  alike  foreikrende     den  var  g6d,  pittede  den  tU 

or  confounded  m  common  speech,  even  when  aamlng  (for-seeoxing)  it    was   good,     pat       it    to 
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Big,  eg  forlAnffte  ical  effbdons  in  preference  to  prose  writing,  and 

hima«lf  (lAt  ueuntf  In  ikia  poeketx  and  donanded  (ftny  even  now  the  prose  writing  of  Denmark  is  hard* 

eodnti  1  Shilling  8  Pence,  da  de  ^ngelske  jy  eqnal  in  valne  to  its  poetey.    Thns,  daring  the 

law     bad  fixed  (ikat-aat)  a    tax    of   «   awmnga    8  works  were  poems,  mostly  of  a  religions  charao- 

Pence  for  et  hofl  en  Sdgf^rer        indhentet  ter.    Anders  Arreboe(  1587-1 687)  may  be  call- 

p«no6  for  one  of  a  lawyer  nceiTed  (into-handed)  ed  the  father  of  Danish  poetry.  Anders  Bord- 
Raad.  ing  (161^1697),  Thomas  Eingo  (1684-1728), 
adTioe  (G«r.  Bath),  th^  oathor  of  a  nmnber  of  ezoellent  hymns,  and 
For  a  thorough  stndy  of  this  admirable  langaage  Jdrcen  BOrtemg  (died  1722),  who  revived  the 
the  following  works  may  be  consulted :  Peder  old  Scandinayian  epic  in  a  true  national  spirit, 
Syy,  SimbriSk^  Sprog  (1668),  the  Cimbrio  being  are  the  most  prominent  among  the  many  writ- 
the  basis  of  the  Danish  orthography ;  Erasmi  ers  of  that  time  whose  names  are  preserved  in 
Pontopidani  Orammatica  Daniea  (1668) ;  Otho  the  history  of  Danish  literature.  A  more  popn- 
Sperling,  De  Danicm  LingwB  Antigua  Gloria  lar  kind  of  poetry  was  cultivated  by  Peder  Dass 
a694) ;  J.  Baden,  Soma  Daniea^  woe  Harmonia  (died  1708\  Jens  Sten  Schested  (died  1695),  and 
Lingua  Daniea  cum  Latina  (1699) ;  HjOsgaard  Povel  Inul  (died  1728).  Dramatic  versions  of 
made  the  system  of  10  vowels,  (1748) ;  J.  H.  biblical  history  were  a  favorite  subject  of  the 
Schlegel  on  the  advantages  and  defects  of  the  Danish  poets.  Of  this  class  of  productions,  iTan^ 
Daniah  language  (in  Danish,  1768)  ;  Erasmus  Salomont  Hylding^  by  Jnstesen  Ranch  (1&85), 
Bask's  grammar  for  Englishmen  (1880  and  8am9onBFiing9d{\^ZZ\KarriaNidd%ngiX^\ 
1846).  Dictionaries:  H.  van  Alphelen,  "Royal  and  Suianna^  by  Peder  Hegefund  (1578),  were 
Dictionary"  (in  Danish,  1764-'72X  and  Diction-*  the  most  successful.  As  a  humorous  poet,  TCger 
naire  Fhrnfais-Danoia  et  Danoia-Franfait  Reenberg  (165&-1742)  distinguished  himself  by 
(1772-^6,  8  vols.) ;  Dan»h  Ordbog  (Danish  his  ready  wit  and  sound  moral  sentiment  Be- 
YTordbook),  under  the  direction  of  the  society  searches  into  the  earlier  times  of  ScandmaTian 
of  sciences,  by  Moller,  Yiborg,  Thorlachus,  history  were  prosecuted  with  OTeat  eagerness 
Holler,  &c.  (1798-1825, 5  vols.);  Bj6rn  Haider-  by  Danish  scholars,  and  some  of  their  historical 
son,  lexicon,  Icelandic,  Latin,  and  Danish,  ed-  writings  are  of  great  value  even  now,  thoagh 
ited  bv  R.  E.  Rask  (1814) ;  Danish-English,  by  they  partake  more  of  the  character  of  chroni- 
Ferraf  (1845-^64) ;  Dansk  ancient  glossary,  by  cles  than  of  modern  philosophical  historiogra- 
Molbech  (1853) ;  history  of  the  language,  by  phy.  Arild  Hvitfeld's  Danmarki  Bigei  KfO- 
Petersen  (also  Swedish),  Molbech. — ^During^the  niht  (1595-1604),  Lyschander^s  Damhe  Kongan 
middle  ages  there  appears  to  have  been  no  I>an-  Sldgtebog  (1622),  and  Arent  Berndtsen's  DaM- 
ish  literature,  and  from  the  general  Scandinavian  marks  og  Norgesfrugibare  Herlighed  (1656),  de- 
literature,  of  which  the  ancient  popular  and  he-  serve  to  be  mentioned.  Northern  ardusologf 
roic  songs,  or  '^Hampeviser  (collected  for  the  first  was  cultivated  by  Gndmund  Andrei^  Banolf 
time  by  A.  S.  v  edel,  1591 ;  latest  edition  by  Ras  and  Arnin  Johnson,  Thomas  Bartholin,  Peder 
mussen  and  Nyerup,  1821),  are  the  most  note-  Rosen,  Broder  Bickerod,  and  Peder  Syv.  Still, 
worthy  remains.  The  codes  of  the  ancient  Dan-  the  poNstiCal  and  historical  writings  of  that  pe- 
ish  kings,  dating  back  to  the  12th  century,  the  riod  of  Danish  literature  were  not  snfiScientlj 
^'  Book  oi  Medicine,"  by  Henrik  Harpestreng,  conspicuous  to  attract  the  attention  of  other  na- 
supposed  to  have  been  written  in  the  ISth  cen-  tions.  During  tiie  17th  century  Denmark's  fame 
tury  Qatest  edition  by  Molbech,  1826) ;  a  *^  Ghro-  in  the  republic  of  letters  was  principally  estab- 
nicle  in  Rhyme,'*  written  in  the  latter  part  of  lished  by  such  scholars  as  Tycho  Brahe,  the 
the  15th  century  (ed.  by  Molbech,  1825) ;  and  great  astronomer  (1546-1601),  Kaspar  Bartho- 
Peder  LoUe's  collection  of  proverbs,  probably  fin  (1585-1680),  Thomas  Bartholin  (1616-1680), 
dating  from  the  earlier  part  of  the  16th  century  the  greatest  anatomist  of  his  time,  Christian 
(ed.  by  Nyerup,  1828),  are  the  only  extant  relics  I/>ngomontanus  (died  1647),  Ole  R6mer  (1644 
of  the  Danish  literature  of  the  middle  ages.  The  -1710),  Holger  Rosenkranz  (died  1642),  &c. 
separation  of  Denmark  from  the  unit^  Scan-  The  classical  period  of  Danish  literature  was 
dinavian  empire  (1523),  and  the  reformation  inaugurated  by  Holberg  (1684-1754),  who,  as 
(1527-1587),  wrought  as  great  a  change  in  the  a  dramatic  poet,  a  historian,  a  writer  of  fiction, 
literary  as  in  the  political  development  of  the  and  a  popular  philosopher,  held  a  prominent 
kingdom.  The  reformation  introduced  into  place  in  the  literary  history  of  the  last  century. 
Denmark  not  only  German  intellectual  cnlture,  A  strong,  bracing  realism  pervades  his  P"J^°^ 
but  at  the  same  time  the  classical  study  as  tions.  Most  of  his  works  have  been  translated 
opposed  to  the  dry  scholasticism  of  the  middle  into  German,  and  the  near  affinity  between 
ages.  From  that  time  the  literature  of  Den-  the  literature  of  the  two  countries  having  be- 
mark  began  to  emulate  that  of  the  other  Euro-  come  evident,  a  close  reciprocity  ensued.  Jth 
pean  nations.  Christian  Pedersen's  first  trans-  hannes  Ewald  (1743-1781),  a  lyrical  poet  and 
lations  into  Danish  of  the  New  Testament  and  dramatist  of  great  merit,  holds  a  relation  to 
the  Psalms  (1529),  raised  the  Danish  to  a  na-  Holberg  similar  to  that  of  Schiller  to  Goethe; 
tional  language.  Its  musical  softness  as  well  as  both  their  names  stand  as  representatives  of 
its  clearness  and  perspicuity  in  the  expression  what  has  been  termed  the  golden  era  of  Danisn 
of  abstract  ideas  fi&vored  its  Application  to  poet-  literature.    Next  to  them  the  Mowing  antnors 
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of  that  period  have  justly  obtained  an  extenslTe  published  novels,  some  of  which  rise  above  the 
poDTilaritj :  Joh.  Herrmann  Weasel  (died  1786),  average  of  modem  works  of  fiction.  Great  ao- 
Johann  v.  Wibe  (died  1782),  Frederik  Wilh.  tivity  prevails  in  Denmark  in  the  writing  of 
Wiwet  (died  1793),  Joh.  Olemend  Tode  (died  history,  national  archaeology,  and  philology.  la 
1806),Enevold  Falsen  (died  1808),  and  Christian  metaphysics  and  »sthetics  the  modem  Danish 
Ola&en  (died  1822),  by  their  comedies,  none  of  anthers  have,  with  few  exceptions,  followed  the 
whom,  however,  reuak  with  Peder  Andreas  track  of  the  Gremana.  F.  0.  Sibbera  is  per- 
Heiberg  (1768-1841) ;  Ole  Johann  SamsOe  and  haps  the  most  independent  tiiinker.  In  nata- 
Levin  (christian  Sander,  by  their  excellent  ral  philosophy,  Oersted  has  acqaired  a  world- 
tragedies;  Thomas  Thaarap, by  his  vaudevilles;  wide  reputation.  His  most  celebrated  work, 
the  brothers  Friman  and  Joh.  v.  Brunn  (died  Aanden  i  2Tatiur.eny  has  been  translated  into  all 
1816),  by  their  lyrical  pioems ;  Jens  Zetlitz  and  European  languages.  J.  F.  Schouw  ranks  highly 
the  brothers  Trqjel,  by  humorous  songs;  Chris-  amon^  modem  physiciBts  and  geographers^ 
tian  Pram  by  his  romantic  epic  Stdrhodder  Eschncht,  Paulsen,  Sara,  Steenstrup,  are  an- 
(1785) ;  Wilh.  Helf  and  Christian  Falster  (died  thors  of  valuable  works  on  eoology ;  Bchuma- 
1762),  by  their  satirical  poems :  Hans  Adolf  cher,  Homemann,  Dreier,  M.  YaM,  and  Lieb- 
Brorson  by  his  hymns;  Jonann  l^ordahl,  by  his  mann,  have  written  meritorious  works  on  hot- 
patriotic  songs ;  and  Jens  Baggesen,  the  favorite  any ;  Forchhammer  and  Poggaard,  on  geognosy ; 
songster  of  the  nation,  by  his  lyrics  and  his  Johann  Madtvig  and  6.  F.  Boissen  rank  high 
oomio  epics.  A  new  impulse  was  given  to  the  among  modem  philologists;  Peder  Olaf  BrOnd- 
nationai  literature  bv  Adam  Oehlenschlager  sted  (died  1842),  Johann  Ludwig,  Uasing,  and  F. 
(1779-1860),  who  holds  an  equally  conspicuous  Chr.  Petersen,  among  archsBologists.  To  Rask, 
place  in  tibe  literature  of  his  own  country  and  Westergaard,  and  FausbdU,  linguists  are  indebt- 
in  that  of  Germany.  Imbued  with  the  spirit  ed  for  valuable  researches.  Among  those  scho- 
of  the  romantic  school,  he  sought  in  the  primi-  lars  who  have  devoted  themselves particularlv  to 
tive  history  of  his  country  for  those  popular  the  study  of  Danish  literature  and  literary  his- 
traditions  and  reminiscences  by  which  the  in-  tory,  Nvernp,  Petersen,  Bask,  P.  £.  M(^ler,  and 
^vidualitv  of  national  literature  is  defined  and  Holbech  are  the  most  prominent.  Of  the  re- 
intensified.  As  an  epic  poet,  OehlenschlJI^er  mains  of  the  ancient  Scandinavian  and  Danish 
holds  a  position  among  the  greatest  of  modem  literature,  numerous  critical  editioQs  have  been 
times.  Next  to  him  stand  Bemhard  Severin  published  by  Halfdan  Einersen,  Johann  Erich- 
Ingemann  (bom  1789),  the  author  of  the  epics,  sen,  Olaf  Olavius,  Hans  Finsen,  Finn  Johnsen, 
Waldemar  de  StareyDronning  Margrete^  and  Bj6m  Haldersen,  Bteph.  BjOmsen,  John  Olav- 
Holger  Ikituke,  and  Fr.  Paludan-MUller,  whose  sen,  Skule  Thorlaoius,  G.  J.  Thorkelin.  The 
Adam  Homo  (k  composition  which  may  with  number  of  Danish  historians  within  the  2  last 
equal  justice  oe  classed  among  epic,  didactic,  centuries  has  been  very  great.  Erik  Pontop- 
or  satiric  poetry)  is  perhaps  the  most  remark-  pidan  (died  1764)  stands  at  the  head  of  those 
able  production  of  modem  Danish  literature,  of  the  18th  century,  while  Grundtvig  has  at- 
Among  living  lyrical  poets,  Chr.  Winther,  tained  to  the  highest  reputation  among  those 
Hendrik  Hertz,  Chr.  Hendersen,  Chr.  K.  F.  of  the  present  day. — See  Kyemp's  Almindelig 
Holbech,  and  Bosenhoff^  are  the  most  eminent.  Moenhothildsning  i  Danmarh  og  Ninrge  (1816) ; 
As  a  composer  of  hymns,  F.  S.  Gmndtvig  is  Holbech's  IWelaaninger  cfotr  din  nyere  Dantike 
nnrivalled.  The  most  fertile  field  of  modem  Poaie  (lddW82);  Thortsen,  ^m£.  Udsigtover 
Danish  literature  is  found  in  the  drama  and  the  den  Damke  Litteratur  (1839) ;  Th.  H.  Erslew, 
novel.  Johann  Ludwig  Heiberg  (bom  1791),  a  AlmindtUgt  Ibrfatter-Lexicon  for  Danmarh 
son  of  Peder  Andreas  Heiberg,  a  philosophical  (1843-*6d,  8  vols. ;  suppl.  vol.,  1866-^68). 
and  arduaological  writer  of  great  merit,  is  also  DENNER,  Balthasab,  a  German  portrait 
the  first  among  the  living  Danish  dramatists;  but  painter,  bom  in  Altona  or  Hamburg  in  1686^ 
he  confines  himself  to  comedy  and  vaudeville,  died  in  the  latter  place,  April  14, 1747,  or  ac- 
The  tragedies  of  Oehlenschl^r  have  not  yet  cording  to  another  account  at  Rostock,  in  1749. 
been  equalled  by  more  modern  poets.  Most  of  He  was  employed  by  Frederic  II.  and  many 
the  lyncal  poets  mentioned  before  are  also  an-  other  German  princes,  and  was  also  invited  by 
thors  of  serious  dramas  or  comedies,  and  some  Geerge  L  to  England,  where,  however,  he  met 
of  them,  as  Hendrik  Hertz  and  Ingemann,  have  with  little  encouragement.  His  chief^^  if  not  his 
obtained  a  wdl  deserved  reputation  beyond  the  whole  merit,  consists  in  the  mechanical  finish 
Hmits  of  their  own  country.  P.  Chievitz,  Th.  of  his  pictures,  some  of  which,  it  is  said^  require 
Overskou,  O.  Hostmn,  F.  H.  Guldberg  (died  to  be  examined  by  a  magnifying  ^lass  in  order 
1862),  and  Erik  BOgn,  deserve  to  be  noted  to  appreciate  the  labors  of  the  artist  There  is 
among  modem  Danish  dramatistsi  The  num-  a  head  of  an  old  woman  by  him  in  the  gallery 
ber  of  popular  novelists  is  large.  The  first  rjace  of  Vienna,  in  which  even  the  down  on  the 
among  them  seems  to  be  conceded  to  Hans  oheeksandtheporesof  the  skin  are  represented 
Oiristian  Andersen,  though  the  novels  publish-  with  scrapuloas  exactness.  This  picture  was 
ed  anonymously  by  Heiberg  are  scarcely  inferior  purchased  by  the  emperor  Charles  YI.  for 
to  his.  Sten  Stensen  Blieher,  Inffemann,  Kier«  4,700  imperial  florins,  an^the  artist  was  com- 
kegaard,  H.  P.  Hoist,  F.  C.  Sibbera,  Torkel  missioned  to  furnish  a  companion  piece  of  an 
Trane,  £.  Lobedanz,  and  several  others  have  old  man,  which  is  not  less  carefhlly  finished. 
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DENNIE)  Joseph,  an  Amerioan  anihor  and  aon,  Robert  Walsh,  Obariea  Brobkden  Brown, 
jonrnalist,  bom  in  Boston,  ICaas.,  Aug,  80, 1768,  and  other  literary  men  of  the  time,  and  main- 
died  in  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  Jan«  7, 1819.  After  tained  for  many  jeara  a  oonsiderable  repnta- 
ft  brief  experience  of  mercantile  life,  he  entered  tion«  In  1803  Dennie  was  indicted  for  a  libel 
Haryard  college,  vhere,  notwithstanding  his  against  the  federal  government,  pnbliahed  in  his 
TivacioQs  temperament  on  seTeral  occasions  Joanial,bQt  was  acquitted.  He  continned  to  be 
brought  him  into  coUiaion  with  the  authorities,  connected  with  the  ^*  Portfolio''  until  his  deaths 
he  was  graduated  in  1790.  In  the  same  year  and  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  social  quaUtieB 
he  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  Charles-  as  well  as  for  his  literary  abilities, 
town,  N.  H.,  and  was  subsequently  admitted  to  DENNIfi,  a  post  village  and  township  of 
the  bar,  at  which,  however,  his  practice  was  BarastiU>le  coi,  Mass.,  on  uie  peninsula  of  Ott)e 
very  inconnderable.  During  several  months  in  CkkL  The  township  extends  enlarely  across  the 
1798  he  read  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  peninsula,  here  8  m.  wide,  and  is  separated  from 
service  on  Sundays  to  some  members  of  that  larmontib  by  Bass  river.  It  contains  6  churches, 
denomination  in  daremont,  and  showed  such  *  bank,  and  some  ship  yards.  Mostoftheinhabi- 
excellent  powers  of  elocution  that  he  was  soli-  tants  are  engaged  in  commerce  and  the  fisheries, 
cited  to  enter  holy  orders,  with  the  promise  of  About  250  vessels,  with  an  afsgregate  burden  of 
a  settlement  in  Portsmouth.  In  1796,  having  85,000  tons,  are  employed  m  the  coast  trade; 
previously  acquired  some  reputation  by  literary  10  or  13  diips  are  engaged  in  the  frei^^ting  bnai- 
contributions  to  various  newspapers,  under  the  neaa,  and  in  1858  there  were  48  vessels  (aggre- 
title  of  the  ^  Farrago,"  which  had  been  very  nte  tonnage  8,160)  in  the  mackerel  fimeries.. 
generally  copied,  he  became  connected  with  *  jUbe  first  settlement  was  made  at  Dennis  village, 
small  weekly  Journal  published  in  Boston,  called  in  tlie  northwestern  part  of  the  township.  Pop. 
the  ''Tablet^'  This  publication  survived  its  in  1855,  8,497.  Yalueof  property  in  1854 esti- 
establishment  but  8  months,  and  in  the  sum-  mated  at  over  $1,000,000. 
mer  of  1795  Dennie  removed  to  Walpole,  N.  DENNIS,  John,  an  Sn^ish  critic,  bom  in 
H.,  and  accepted  a  permanent  engagement  on  London  in  1657,  died  Jan.  6, 1788.  He  was  the 
the  ^  Farmer's  Weekly  Museum,"  a  newspaper  B<m  of  a  tradesman,  but  received  a  liberal  educa- 
which  eqjoyed  an  extennve  popularity  toward  tion,  and  took  the  degree  of  A.M.  at  Cambridge 
the  dose  of  the  last  century.  His  most  notable  in  1688.  Afterward  he  traveUed  on  the  con^ 
contributions  to  this  were  a  series  of  essays,  en-  sent,  and  returned  with  a  strong  dislike  to  the 
titled  the  ^^  Lay  Preacher,"  in  which,  to  use  his  fi>rms  of  government  exusting  Uiere.  He  became 
own  language,  he  sought  to  ^^  unite  the  famil-  *  whig  in  politics,  and  minsled  much  in  the 
iarity  of  Franklin  with  the  simplicity  of  Sterne."  society  of  the  politicians  of  mat  school,  and  of 
The  articles  were  discursive  and  lively,  were  the  literary  men  of  London.  Among  his  friends 
widely  copied  by  the  newspapers  of  the  Union,  wereDryden,  Halifax, Vycherley,  and  Oongreve. 
and  procured  for  their  author  an  established  po-  By  his  expensive  habits  he  socm  disnpated  a 
sition  among  the  few  literarv  men  whom  the  small  fortune  which  had  been  left  him  by  an 
country  then  possessed.  Shortly  afterwud  Den-  unde,  and  the  duke  of  Mariborongh,  hearing  of 
nie  assumed  the  editorship  of  the  ^*  Museum,"  his  difficulties,  obtained  for  him  an  appointment 
and  by  collecting  around  him  *  number  of  able  in  the  customs  worth  £120  a  year;  but  he  was 
contributors  so  increased  its  reputation  and  dr-  compelled,  after  *  while,  to  sell  this  to  satisfy 
culation,  that  in  the  latter  part  of  1797  the  pub-  pressing  demands,  only  reserving  from  the  sale^ 
Usher  announced  with  some  exultation  that  the  at  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Halifax,  a  small  pen- 
journal  was  read  by  upward  of  2,000  persons,  donforhimsdf  for*  term  of  years.  Thisterm 
and  had  its  patrons  m  Europe  and  on  the  banks  he  however  outlived,  and  was  in  consequence 
of  the  Ohio.  In  1798  the  bankruptcy  of  the  reduced  to  groat  poverty,  and  becoming  blind, 
publisher  irretrievably  ruined  the  prospects  ci  was  compelled  in  the  latter  part  of  his  hh  to  de- 
the  "  Farmer's  Museum,"  and  Dennie  was  soon  pend  upon  the  duffities  of  literary  fiiends,  many 
after  induced  by  his  fiiends  to  become  a  candi-  of  whom  he  had  grossly  calumniated.  •  As  a 
date  for  congress  from  New  Hampshire.  Hav-  dramatist  he  hardly  deserves  mention,  though 
ing  been  defeated,  he  left  Wdpole  in  1799  for  some  of  his  plays  obtained  a  trandent  popularity, 
Philadelphia,  to  fill  the  pontion  of  confidential  eqteciaUy  tne  one  entitled  "  liberty  Asserted^" 
secretary  to  the  department  of  state,  over  which  in  which  the  French,  with  whom  the-  English 
Timothy  Pickering  then  presided.  He  remained  were  then  at  war,  were  roughly  handled.  Otf  his 
in  office  but  a  few  montha,  and  in  the  latter  part  essays  the  best  are  the  ^  Orounds  of  Criticism," 
of  1800,  in  connection  with  Asbury  DiokinflL  and  those  on  Ad^8on%  *^Cato,"  and  Pope^a 
commenced  the  publication  in  Philaddphia  or  ^  Rape  of  the  Lode,"  though  the  2  latter  are 
the  ^Portfolio,"  in  which  he  adopted  the  edi-  characterized  by  tibe  bitterness  with  which  he 
tonal  cognomen  of  "  Oliver  Oldschool."  At  the  usually  spoke  of  his  contemporaries.  Addison 
outset  a  quarto  weekly,  it  subsequently  became  had  been  one  of  his  fiiends,  but  he  took  ofTenoe 
a  monthly  publication.  Apart  from  the  contri-  at  something  which  appeai^sd  in  the  2d  and  8d 
butions  of  the  editor,  it  was  the  vdiide  of  fr^  numbers  of  tiie  ^*  Spectator,"  and  whidi  he  sup- 
qnent  c<»mnunic8tions  fi*om  John  Quinsy  Ad-  posed  to  refer  to  himself,  and,  in  revenge,  wrote 
ams.  whose  letters  from  Silesia  were  originally  the  essay  on  ^*  Oato."  He  was  a  man  of  *  rerj 
published  in  it  Horace  Binney,  Judge  Hopkin-  peevish  and  suspidoos  dispodtion^  and  was  al- 
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most  always  engaged  in  oontroveny.    He  at-  DENT,  John  H.,  a  captain  in  the  U.  S.  navy, 

taeked  Pope,  Addiaon,  and  Steele;  and  Pope  in  a  native  of  A&uryland,  oied  in  July,  1823.    He 

.retnm  satirized  him  in  several  works,  especially  commenced  his  career  as  midshipman  in  March, 

inthe'^Danciad.'^    HehadalBoamostezagger-  1798,  nnder  the  command  of  Oom.  Thomas 

ated  idea  of  his  own  importance.    While  the  ne-  Tmzton,  in   the  fHgate  Oonstellation  of  86 

gotiations  were  in  progress  previous  to  the  peace  gnns,  and  was  attached  to  that  ship  when  she 

of  Utrecht,  he  was  in  great  fear  that  the  French  captnred  the  French  fHgate  Insurgente,  on  Feb. 

king  would  refiise  to  make  peace  except  on  ccm-  1,  1799.    Soon  after  &e  engagement  he  was 

dition  that  the  author  of  *^  liberty  Asserted"  promoted,  and  served  in  the  same  ship  as  4th 

should  be  delivered  over  to  him.  One  day,  beinff  lieutenant  when  she  captured  the  French  frig- 

at  thehouse-of  a  friend  on  the  Sussex  coast,  and  ate  La  Vengeance,  on  Feb.  1, 1800.    He  served 

perceiving  a  vessel  in  the  distance,  he  was  seized  in  command  of  the  schooners  Nautilus  and 

with  the  idea  that  it  was  coming  to  carry  him  Scourge,  in  the  squadron  of  Oom.  Edward 

away  to  France,  and  that  he  had  been  inveigled  Preble^  during  the  war  with  Tripoli,  and  partiel* 

thither  for  that  purpose.  Accordingly  he  imme-  pated  m  the  several  attach  upon  that  city  and 

diately  set  out  for  London,  congratukting  him-  harbor  in  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  Sep- 

selfon  his  escape.  He  had  invented  a  new  way  tember,  1804.    He  was  promoted  to  the  rank 

of  imitating  thunder  for  his  play  of  ^^Appius  and  of  master  commandant  in  Sept.  1804^  and  to  that 

Virginia,'^  which  was  brought  out  and  failed  in  of  captain  in  Dec  1811. 

1708 ;  shortly  afterward,  during  the  performance  DENTATUS,  Habous  Oubitts,  a  Roman  con- 

of  "  Macbeth,"  hearing  the  thunder  produced  by  sul,  who  flourished  in  l^e  1st  half  of  the  8d  cen« 

his  apparatus,  he  rose  in  the  pit,  ana  exclaimed :  tury  B.  0.    He  was  of  Sabine  origin,  and  the 

'*  S^death  1  how  these  rascals  use  me ;  they  will  first  of  his  fiunily  that  ever  filled  any  high  public 

not  let  my  ^ay  run,  yet  they  steal  my  thunder."  office.  In  290  B.  0.  he  sublected  the  Samnites ; 

DENOMlNATOB.  in  algebra  and  arithme-  in  276  he  vanquished  Pyrrhus  in  two  great  bat- 
tic,  the  divisor  used  in  producing  a  fraction,  ties;  in  274 he  subdued  the  Samnites,  Luoanians, 
The  denominator  of  a  decimal  fraction  is  not  and  Bruttians.  On  the  condnsion  of  his  8d  con- 
written  ;  it  is  equal  to  1,  with  as  many  ciphers  sulship  he  retired  to  a  small  farm  in  the  country 
annexed  as  there  are  places  in  the  fraction.  The  of  the  Sabines,  and  cultivated  it  with  his  own 
name  denominator  is  derived  from  its  arithmet-  hands.  While  thus  engaged  the  Siminites  sent 
ical  use,  since  it  gives  the  denomination  or  an  embassay  to  him  with  costly  presents.  They 
Dame  to  the  fraction,  8ds,  Stha,  7ths,  Ac,  whUe  found  him  sitting  at  the  hearth  cooking  ve^^e* 
the  numerator  gives  the  number  of  parts  taken,  tables  for  his  dinner.    He  rejected  tlieir  gifts, 

DENON,Do]aNiQusyivAiiT,  baron,  a  French  telling  them  that  he  would  rather  rule  over 

archsBologist,  bom  at  OhMons-sur-Saone,  Jan.  4,  those  who  possessed  wealth  than  possess  it  him* 

1747,  died  in  Pans,  April  27, 1825.    Heaccom-  selfl  In  272  B.  0.  he  was  caUed  to  fill  the  office 

pjanied  Bonaparte  to  AfHca  as  a  member  of  the  of  censor,  in  which  capacity  he  constructed  an 

tSgyptian  commission.    His   Voyage  dam  la  aqueduct  which  conveyed  water  from  the' Aaio 

MiM  it  la  haute  6gypts^  which  excited  much  in-  into  the  dty,  and  by  a  canal  he  carried  off  the 

terest  on  its  publication  in  1802,  was  a  forerun-  water  of  the  hke  Velinus  to  the  Nar,  and  thus 

ner  of  the  magnificent  work  afterward  puUished  gave  to  the  Reateans  a  large  tract  of  excellent 

by  the  Eg^|tian  commission.  land.    He  is  said  to  have  b^n  bom  with  teeth; 

DENSITY,  a  term  somewhat  indefinite  in  hence  his  surname  of  Doitatus. 
meaning,  being  sometimes  used  in  its  troe  sense,  DENTISTRY,  Dsntal  Suboxst  (Lat  den*^ 
and  referring  to  the  number  of  particles  of  mat-  tooth),  the  surgical  treatment  of  the  teeth,  in- 
ter comprised  in  a  given  space;  sometimes  in  eluding,  bende  their  extraction,  the  remedying 
a  seoondaiy  sense,  as  synonynaous  with  specific  of  their  serious  defects,  and  the  mechaniciu 
^vi^.  In  the  first  sense  it  is  opposed  to  rar-  operation  of  making  and  fitting  artificial  teeth 
ity,  and  the  density  of  one  substance  cannot  to  supply  tiie  places  of  those  lost  Although  it 
properly  be  compared  with  thatof  another,  there  .  is  only  within  less  than  a  century  that  this  art 
being  no  mode  of  measuring  the  absolute  size  of  has  taken  the  rank  of  a  distinct  profession,  atten- 
particlesofmatter,  or  their  absolute  weight  All  tion  was  directed  firom  t(ie  earliest  periods  to 
iMMties  are  believed  to  be  to  some  extent  com-  the  means  of  preserving  and  improving  the 
pressible,  and  gases  are  compressible  inexact  beauty  of  the  teeth.  The  ancient  nebrew  writ- 
proportion  to  &e  force  used  in  compresmng  ers  evidently  appreciated  their  importance  in 
them ;  at  least,  this  is  the  result  obtained  by  ex-  giving  expression  to  the  countenance,  as  when 
periment ;  but  it  may  not  be  the  exact  law,  and  Jacob  blessing  Judah  says :  ^*  His  teeth  shall  be 
probably  does  not  hold  trae  when  the  gas  is  white  with  milk"  (Gen.  xlix.  12) ;  and  Solomon 
nearly  compressed  into  a  liquid,  or  when  the  compares  a  fine  set  of  teeth  to  a  flock  of  sheep 
pressure  is  almost  notldng.  even  shorn  (Song*  of  Solomon,  iv.  2).    In  the 

DENT,  a  S.  central  CO.  of  Ho.,  recently  form-  time  of  Herodotus  the  art  of  dentistry  ap- 
ed out  of  the  N.  part  of  Shannon  co..  and  named  pears  to  have  been  practised  in  Egypt  as  a  dis- 
in  honor  of  iVederio  Dent,  an  early  settier  in  tinct  branch  of  surgery,  as  was  also  the  treat- 
MiSBOuri.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  surface  is  ment  of  the  diseases  of  the  eye  and  of  the  ear. 
much  diversified.  Pop.  in  1856, 8,207,  of  whom  Little,  however,  is  known  of  the  attainments  of 
118  were  slaves.  these  early  practitioners.   In  the  ancient  tombs 
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of  thift  people  srtifioial  teeth  of  ivory  or  wood  Eranoe,  thatthemanofiietiireof  urtifidai  teefih  of 
were  foand  by  BeLEoni  and  othersi  eome  of  porcelain  was  introdaoed ;  and  in  1831  a  work 
which  were  fastened  npon  gold  plates.  It  is  npon  this  sabjeot  was  pnblished  by  Andibran 
also  stated  that  teeth  of  the  mammies  have  been  of  nearly  300  pages,  entitled  JS!iiaft  hUtarique 
foand  filled  with  gold.  Thos  it  woold  seem  that  et  pratiaue  mir  le$  dents  artjfiouUes  incorrupt 
the  ancient  Egyptians  nnderstood  processes  of  tible$.  By  this  it  spears  that  FaQohard  in 
the  art  which  are  ocxnmonly  regarded  only  as  1726  proposed  thw  mannfactare;  and  that  in 
inyentions  of  the  refined  nations  of  modem  1776  Dacbatean,  a  chemist  of  St  Germain-en- 
times.  Artificial  teeth  are  alluded  to  by  sev*  Laye,  attempted  to  prodaoe  them,  and  findly 
enX  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  as  Ovid,  sacoeeded  with  the  aid  of  Dnbois^  a  d^itast  of 
Martial,  Horace,  ho.  The  works  of  Galen,  note  in  Paris.  The  latter  imitated  the  ocdors  of 
written  in  the  3d  century,  contain  the  earliest  the  natural  teeth  and  ^ums  by  the  use  of  min- 
treatises  upQu  this  subject^  and  they  continued  eral  oxides,  and  obtamed  royal  letters  patent 
to  be  the  best  until  the  works  of  Fallopius,  £u-  from  Louis  XVL  for  the  inyention.  The  pro- 
stachius,  and  Ambrose  Par6  speared  in  the  gressof  this  branch  of  the  art  will  be  particQlar- 
14th,  15th,  and  16th  centuries.  During  the  ly  noticed  in  the  latter  part  of  this  article. — ^The 
18th  century  the  attention  of  medical  men  in  practioe  of  dentistry  was  introduced  into  the 
France  and  England  was  directed  to  the  subject,  United  States  by  Le  Mair,  of  the  French  forces 
and  a  number  of  elaborate  works  were  pub-  which  ioined  our  army  dnrinethereToluti<mary 
lished  devoted  ezdusiyely  to  the  art  These,  and  war.  An  Englishman  named  Whitiook  also  oom- 
TOominently  among  them  the  treatise  of  John  menced  the  practice  soon  after  the  arriTal  of 
Hunter  (1771-78),  hud  the  foundation  of  the  LeMaur.  About  the  year  1788  Mr.  John  Green- 
En^h  school  of  dentistry.  The  subject,  how-  wood  established  himself  in  New  York,  the  first 
ever,  was  treated  anatomically  and  philosophi-  American  of  this  profession.  In  1790,  and  again 
oally  rather  than  practically ;  and  the  same  may  ^  in  1796,  he  carred  in  ivory  an  entire  set  <^  teeth 
be  said  of  the  writings  of  the  eminent  French'  for  Ghen.  Washington.  They  were  secured  by 
surgeon  of  this  period,  Bichat.  Neither  of  tiieee  spiral  springs,  and  the  neatness  and  ingenuity 
was  a  practical  dentist,  and  the  subsequent  pub-  of  the  woric  was  considered  equal  to  any  eze- 
lications  of  Dr.  Blake  in  1798,  and  of  Fox  in  cuted  at  that  period  abroad.  Other  dentists 
1803  and  1806,  as  of  others  at  later  dates,  served  soon  appeared  in  New  York,  PhiladelpUa,  and 
rather  to  elucidate  the  physiology  of  the  teeth  Baltimore.  Their  work  induded  the  extracting 
and  the  nature  of  the  diseases  to  which  tiiey  of  teeth,  filing  and  deaningthem,  and  replacing 
are  subject  than  the  method  of  treating  them,  the  natural  teeth  when  lost  with  artificial  ones^ 
From  advertisements  in  the  newspapers  of  1708  commonly  made  of  ivory.  Dr.  Hadson,  former- 
the  practioe  of  the  art,  making  teeth  and  clean-  Iv  of  Dublin,  who  had  settied  in  Philadelidiia, 
ing  them,  appears  to  have  been  in  tbe  hands  first  directed  his  attention  particulariy  to  the 
of  nlversmiths  or  jewellers.  Ixl  1826  the  emi-  cure  of  the  diseases  of  the  teeth,  and  to  anest- 
nentiy  practical  work,  ^^  Principles  of  Dental  ing  the  progress  of  dental  caries.  In  1820  the 
Surgery,"  of  Leonard  Koecker,  M.D.,  who  had  number  of  practitioners  in  the  United  States 
practised  dentistry  from  1807  to  1822  in  Balti-  was  probably  littie  more  than  100.  Ten  yearR 
more  and  Philadelphia,  appeared  in  London,  and  afterward,  as  estimated  by  Dr.  0.  A.  Harris,  in 
fdllv  established  the  daims  of  the  art  to  take  his  work  on  the  ^^  Prindples  and  Practice  of 
rank  as  a  distinct  branch  of  sdence.  iVom  Dental  Surgery,"  there  were  about  800,  of  whom 
that  time  new  treatises  by  able  writers  and  probbbly  not  more  than  ^  were  well  inatmeted. 
practitioners  have  continued  firequentiy  to  ap-  but  the  increase  in  their  numbers  was  after- 
pear.  The  progress  of  the  French  sdiool  was  ward  very  raipd.  In  1842  ^ey  were  believed 
very  rapid  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  cen-  to  number  about  1,400,  and  in  1868  about  4,000. 
tory.  Prof.  Baume's  treatise  on  first  dentition  An  important  event  in  the  history  of  dental  sur- 
and  the  diseases  that  accompany  it  appeared  in  gery  in  this  country  was  the  establishment  of 
the  year  1800 ;  and  2  years  afterward,  a  work  tiie  ^*  American  Journal  and  Library  of  Dental 
on  the  theory  and  practioe  of  the  art,  by  La-  Science"  in  Baltimore,  in  1889.  Thesodetyof 
forgue.  The  former  has  been  translated  into  dental  surgeons  was  soon  after  formed,  and  at 
English,  and  inoorpoiiited  into  the  *^  American  its  second  annual  meeting  the  *^  Journal*'  was 
Journal  of  Dental  Sdence."  The  works  of  made  the  property  and  organ  of  the  asBodation. 
Duval,  interesting  for  their  historical  research  ICaryland,  which  appears  to  have  taken  the  lead 
as  wdl  as  their  practical  instruction,  have  been  of  the  other  states  m  this  department  of  sdoMse, 
much  read.  Leroy^s  work  on  diseases  of  the  founded  by  its  legislature,  a  few  monUis  previ- 
gums  (1806)  hss  been  translated  and  pnblished  ons  to  the  organisation  of  the  aodetv  above 
in  the  ^^  American  Journal."  A  number  of  named,  a  college  of  dental  surgery,  with  4  pro- 
works  were  pnblished  by  Ddabarre  between  fessorships,  designed  for  instruction  in  the  win- 
the  years  1815  and  1826  on  different  subjects  re-  dples  and  mechanical  practice  of  the  art.  Two 
lating  to  the  teeth  and  their  treatment.  Among  years  afterward  another  sodety  of  dentists,  like 
them  is  a  treatise  on  "  Mechanical  Dentistry,"  that  of  Baltimore,  wss  organized  at  Richmond, 
publiBhed  in  1820,  and  illastrated  with  42  plates.  Ya.,  and  in  Aug.  1644,  a  third  was  formed  at 
It  was  daring  this  period,  when  pubh'cations  Gindnnati,  Ohio,  styled  the  *' Mssissippi  Valley 
upon  dentist^  were  frequeatiy  appearing  in  Association  of  Dental  Surgeons."    A  college  (tf 
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dentistry  has  ako  been  ettabiiahed  in  Fhiladel-  mondng  they  q>end  on  hour  rabbing  them  with 
phia  and  another  in  Cincinnati,  and  state  and  a  twig,  whUe  pedbrmiDg  at  the  same  time  their 
looel  dental  societies  in  Tarioos  parts  of  the  dcTotional  exercises.  The  lesult  is  that  they 
country.  In  Ang.  1866,  the  national  conven-  have  the  finest  teeth  of  any  people. — ^The  pro- 
tion  of  dentists  was  orsanized,  throogb  the  act-  greas  of  dentistry  as  a  science  has  been  neces- 
ive  exertions  of  Dr,  Ehsha  Townsend  of  Philfr-  satily  consequent  upon  that  of  anatomy.  As 
delpbia,  and  its  first  annual  meetiog  was  held  in  the  physiobgy  of  the  OTStem  was  better  under- 
that  dty.  Dr.  John  B.  Rich  of  Kew  York  was  stood,  the  relations  of  the  yarious  organs  to 
its  first  president.  Beside  the  reports  of  these  each  other,  and  their  mutual  dependence,  were 
8oeietie6|  which  have  diBseminaled  a  knowledge  more  clearly  peroeiYed.  DentLitry  ceased  to 
of  the  discoveries  and  improyements  made  m  be  a  merely  mechanical  art,  when  the  treat- 
the  science,  many  very  valuable  works  of  a  prac-  ment  of  the  teeth  demanded  a  comprehension 
tiMl  nature  have  been  published  by  American  aor  of  these  relations,  and  when  he  who  practised 
then,  among  which  may  be  noticed  a  treatise  by  it  paused  before  operating,  to  consider  whether 
J.  Ghudette  of  Philadelphia,  originally  <xr  Paris,  the  psin  he  hoped  to  remove  with  instruments 
This  was  published  in  1821.  In  1822  appeared  might  not  better  be  alleviated  by  proper  medi- 
in  New  York  and  London  an  essay  on  the  ^^Dis-  csl  treatment,  by  the  applicaticm  of  leeches  to 
orders  and  Treatment  of  the  Teeth,'*  by  Dr.  £.  the  gums,  or,  when  it  was  of  the  nature  of  neu- 
Parmly ;  also,  the  same  year,  2  volumes  by*  ral{^  by  the  surgical  operation  of  dividing  the 
Dr.  L.  8.  Parmly,  and  a  work  called  the  **  Fan^  affected  nerve.  So  intimately  connected  is  the 
ily  Dentist,'*  by  J.  F.  Flaggy  M.D.,  of  Boston.  In  wel&re  of  the  teeth  with  that  of  the  general 
1829  a  comprehensive  troatise,  and  probably  the  system,  that  some  knowledge  of  medicine,  and 
most  valuable  ever  published  to  that  time^  i^  of  the  diseases  whose  effects  may  reach  these 
pMtfed,  in  one  volume  of  over  600  pages,  written  organs,  is  indispensable  to  the  scientific  dentist, 
by  8.  8.  Fitch,  M.D. ;  in  1886  a  second  and  im-  His  knowledge  of  anatomy  is  not  confined  to 
proved  edition  was  published.  A  poetical  essay,  the  bony  structure  of  the  tooth,  to  the  soft 
entiAM  I}mUologia^  by  Dr.  Solyman  Brown,  with  pulp  which  fills  its  internal  cavity,  to  the  posi- 
notes  by  Dr.  £.  Parmlv,  is  a  curious  and  inge-  tion  of  the  nerves  which  communicate  its  com- 
nious  production,  which  appeared  in  1888.  Tb»  plaints  to  the  brain,  nor  to  the  manner  in  which 
same  author  also  published  other  works  and  it  is  held  so  fiist  in  its  socket.  His  science  in- 
many  viduable  papers  on  dentistry.  The'* Guide  volves  an  acquaintance  with  the  anatomical 
to  Sound  Teeth,'*  by  8.  Spooner,  M.D.,  is  a  vid-  relations  of  the  organs  of  the  mouth  with  all 
uable  work,  pnnted  in  1886.  The  **  Prindples  parts  of  the  system.  The  mucous  membrane 
and  Practice  of  Dental  Surgery,"  by  Ptofl  0.  A.  that  lines  it  extends  to  the  stomach  and  other 
Harris,  of  the  Bsltimore  college,  is  a  standard  internal  organs,  as  the  liver,  intestinal  canal, 
text  book  of  600  pages  8vo.;  me  second  edition  and  those  of  respiration,  through  the  larynx, 
was  published  in  1846.  Dr.  Harris  also  publidi-  trachea,  «nd  bronchi  Aji  unhealtby  condition 
ed  a  large  8vo.  dictionaiy  of  dental  surgery.  In  in  one  part  of  this  membrane  is  manifested  in 
1864  a  comprehensive  8vo.  volume  «was  pub-  another.  Canker,  the  cause  of  whidi  is  in  the 
lished  by  A.  Snowden  Piggot,  M.D.,  entitled  stomach,  appears  as  a  disease  of  the  gums  or 
«<  Chemistry  and  Metallurgy  as  applied  to  the  the  tongue.  When  this  member  is  furred  or 
Stody  and  Practice  of  DentuSurgeiy."  Anum-  coated  with  an  unheslthy  secretion,  it  is  an 
ber  of  periodicals  are  supported  by  the  profes-  indication  of  disease  in  the  intestines  or  other 
flion,  as  the  '^  Dental  Register  of  the  West,"  a  internal  organs.  The  teeth  may  be  injuriously 
quarterly,  published  in  Cincinnati ;  **  Dentsl  Re-  affected  by  this  unheslthy  secretion,  the  remedy 
view,"  Bt,  Louis,  quarteriy ;  **  Dental  News  Let-  for  which  is  to  be  applied  to  other  organs.  The 
tor,"  Philadelphia;  tlie  ^* Obturator,"  New  Or^  nerves,  spread  like  a  network  throughout  the 
leans,  Ac — ^From  this  sketch  of  the  history  tandi  whole  system,  are  affected  firequenUy  in  the 
progress  of  the  science,  it  is  apparent  how  hk^hly  teeth  by  the  diseases  of  distant  members ;  and 
its  cultivation  is  appreciated  among  civilized  ufr-  an  operator  unskilled  in  their  affbctions  often 
tions.  Ruder  people  also  show  a  regard  for  the  sacrinces  sound  teeth  without  benefiting  the 
teeth,  which  is  onener  displayed,  however,  in  sufferer  by  their  removaL  Dr.  Harris  mentions 
attemptstoomament  them  by  coloring  and  giv*  an  instance  of  a  gentleman,  who,  afflicted  bv 
ing  to  them  grotesque  shi^MS.  than  by  devising  such  an  afibction  of  the  nerves,  had  all  the  teeth 
means  to  preserve  them.  This  last,  indeed,  is  on  the  right  side  of  both  Jaws  thus  uselessly  re- 
little  required  with  people  living  Ihe  inartificial  moved.  •  Mr.  Foil  the  anatomist  and  physiolo- 
life  of  savages,  and  subsisting  upon  the  simple  gist,  as  well  as  dentist,  being  applied  to  in  a 
food  they  use.  Their  teeth  partake  of  the  per-  similar  case,  suspected  the  real  nature  of  the 
feci  devetopment  of  their  physical  constitution,  disease,  ana  taking  the  patient  to  1^  Astiey 
and  are  generally  sound,  hesltby,  and  beautiful-  Cooper,  a  radical  cure  was  effected  by  the  OMra- 
ly  white.  The  natives  of  Hindoetan,  and  the  tbn  of  dividing  the  aflbcted  nerve.  The  effects 
high  caste  Brahmins  especially,  are  said  to  of  this  connection  through  the  nerves  are  re- 
devote  particular  care  to  the  preservation  of  dprocal,  and  other  members  sufibr  in  conse- 
these  organs.  With  them  it  is  a  religious  du^,  quence  of  diseased  teeth.  Baglivi  noticed  this 
inculcated  in  their  most  ancient  bo^s,  to  pay  in  his  Cananei  Midieinm,  published  in  1710 : 
aompulous  regard  to  their  cleanliness,    Every  **  Persons  whose  teeth  are  in  an  unclean  and 
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■Me,  thoDgh  dailj  waahed,  bate  imi-  their  fbnt  appearanoe  to  tlie  ace  of  16  of  the 
formlj  a  weak  etomach,  bad  digertlony  an  of-  individiial,  tiiey  may  be  treated  by  Tarioua  me* 
fenaiTe  breath,  headaehe  after  meahy  geaeraUy  ehanieal  appluwtioiia  attached  to  tiie  other  teeth 
bad  health,  and  low  qurita."  FhTnoianai  when  and  bearing  amtahlj  upon  thoae  to  be  brooght 
oonaoUed  in  chronic  and  nenrooa  afEectionai  of-  into  place,  ao  that  without  violence  the  work 
ten  now  examine  the  teeth,  and  refer  the  patient  of  natore  is  gently  aaawted,  and  a  perfect  aet  ia 
to  the  dentist.  Many  casee  of  that  terrible  dia-  sradnally  formed.  So  eeaential  is  this  to  the 
eaae,  neuralgia  fatiei,  which  hare  reoated  all  ratora  wel&re  of  the  teeth,  that  by  doe  atten- 
other  treatment,  have  been  cored  by  the  re-  tion  of  this  kind,  in  the  opimon  of  an  eminent 
moral  of  diseased  teeth.  The  nerves  belonging  dentist,  **  there  wonid  not  be  <me  decayed  tooth 
to  the  eye,  ear,  noae^  montii,  and  which  paaa  where  now  there  are  adosen.^  (Harria,  p.  Idi, 
over  the  cheek  and  are  distributed  in  many  2d  ed.)  deaniineas  is  the  second  reqoiaito  for 
branches  throod^  the  teeth,  are  ramificationa  aoond  teeth.  The  principal  canse  of  their  de- 
of  the  great  nerve  of  sensation,  the  5th  of  cay  ia  generally  admitted  to  be  the  presence  of 
the  anatomist  Whatever  part  of  this  chsin  decomposing  particles  of  food  lodged  between 
be  irritated,  the  pain  may  be  experienced  in  them.  All  dentiats  etrongl^  urge  the  impor- 
aoy  other  part  Thns,  stamps  of  teeth,  lying  tance  of  children  early  acquiring  the  habit  c^ 
apparentiv  narmleaa,  may  be  the  canse  m  terri*  bmshinglhe  teeth  twice  daily.  Dr.  L.8.  Farm- 
bk  nearaJgio  pains  in  the  head,  aa  well  as,  for  *ly  goea  so  for  aa  to  say :  **  where  the  teetb  are 
the  other  reaaon  above  given,  of  a  nnmber  of  kept  literally  dean,  no  disease  will  ever  be  per- 
other  diseases  apparentiv  originating  from  th«  ceptible.  llieir  stmctnre  will  equally  atandthe 
stomach,  or  often  attributed  in  common  bn-  amnmer'a  heat  and  winter*s  cold,  the  changea 
gnage  to  ]nq>Qre  condition  d  the  blood. — The  of  dimate,  the  variation  ci  diet,  and  ev^i  tiie 
means  of  preventing  the  diseases  to  which  the  disoasea  to  whidi  the  other  parte  of  the  body 
teeth  are  sabject,  ia  a  branch  of  dental  acience  may  be  anlject  from  constitational  canses."  By 
qnito  aa  important  aa  that  relating  to  the  ar-  ne^^eot  of  thia  da^  the  teeth  are  likely  to  be 
rest  and  core  of  these  disMses.  These  meana  soon  affected  with  caries.  This  disease  may  go 
consist,  first,  in  giving  what  assistsnoe  natore  on  insidiously  and  nnsospected,  inyolving  not 
requires  to  bring  the  teeth  of  second  denti-  merely  the  risk  of  loss  of  these  organa^  but  na- 
tion into  a  regular  arrangement;  and  secondly,  less  exposed  br  the  intense  pain,  wlueh  by  a 
in  the  care  of  the  indi^dual  himself  in  pre-  wise  and  beneficial  provision  it  commonly  in* 
serving  the  teeth  uniformly  dean.  As  the  volves^  affecting  the  generd  hedth  of  the  in- 
tomporary  or  first  set  of  teeth  drop  out,  which  dividual,  and  inducing  maladies  of  the  most 
as  a  generd  rule  they  shodd  be  allowed  to  do,  alarming  diaraoter.  Many  cases  of  disease  thus 
by  their  roots  being  d)eorbed,  the  second  set  engendwed  it  is  too  often  the  province  of  the 
already  formed  sucMed  and  take  their  placea  dentist  to  treat,  and  the  life  of  the  patient  is 
Of  the  temporaiT  teeth  there  are  bat  20,  and  not  dways  saved  even  by  the  aat^oe  of  all  the 
these  are  of  smaU  size.  The  teeth  d  the  sec-  teeth.  Oaries  of  the  teeth  is  also  induced  by 
ond  dentition  are  82  in  number,  with  one  or  two  vitiated  aeoretiona  of  the  mouth  arising  from  ae- 
exceptions  are  of  larger  size  than  their  prede*  vere  constitationd  disorders,  or  the  continued 
cessorS|  and  consequentiy  occupy  a  greater  administration  of  different  Idnds  of  medicine; 
oMuse.  Tet  these,  appearing  one  by  one,  tike  or  it  is  sometimes  due  toapredispodtion  inhere 
their  places,  and  should  occupy  in  the  haimo-  itedfrom  one  or  both  parenta.  Its  treatment  is 
nious  process  of  the  growth  of  all  the  parts  the  to  remove  the  affected  part,  when  thia  is  super- 
same  room  apparentiy  that  waa  filled  by  the  20  fioial,bytheuseof  thefile.  The  surfoce  of  the 
dedduons  teetn.  This  is  aocomplidied  by  the  bone  from  whidi  the  enamd  is  removed  must 
elongation  forward  oi  the  jaw,  and  the  ardi  be  left  smooth  and  pohdied,  and  if  proper  care, 
gradually  assuming  the  form  of  a  semi-«Uq>se  be  afterward  taken  in  keeping  it  dean,  the 
in  place  of  that  oi  a  semi-drde.  But  if  any  disease  may  not  return.  If  the  decay  has  ex- 
of  the  first  teeth  have  been  indiscreetiy  removed  tended  into  the  Ixmy  substance  of  the  tooth, 
before  their  time,  or  as  indiso-eetiy  allowed  the  filing  ia  then  only  preparatory  to  the  ccHn- 
to  remain  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  growth  plete  removd  of  the  diseaaed  jiortion  by  ex- 
of  the  permanent  teeth,  an  inequality  of  resist*  cavatang  with  suiteble  instruments,  and  filling 
anoe  is  offered  to  the  progress  of  some  of  the  the  cavity  with  some  proper  materiaL  Much 
second  set,  which  is  apt  to  canse  an  irregularity  attention  was  formerly  given  to  diaping  the 
in  their  arrangement  The  same  effect  is  often  cavity,  in  order  that  by  its  contracted  ^>er- 
produced  without  any  apparent  cause  other  than  ture  the  filling  should  be  hdd  in  as  by  dovetail* 
that  the  increase  of  the  teeth  and  that  of  the  inz;  but  by  the  use  of  gdd  foil  and  sponge 
jaw  do  not  proceed  imsH  jKMtu.  A  tendency  to  gdd  spedaUy  prepared  for  this  pu?xK)8e,  it  is 
this  is  often  noticed  to  be  hereditary.  Teeth  now  found  practicable  to  apply  the  metd  in 
irregularly  arranged,  interfering  with  each  oth-  sucoesdre  portions,  and  build  up  a  solid  block 
er,  or  as  they  sometimes  do  with  the  Upa,  or  of  any  diape  by  incorporatingeadi  portion 

Ednting  inward  so  as  to  be  removed  firom  the  with  that  whldi  preceded  it    This  is  done  by 

edthy  action  of  mastication,  or  twisted  in  a  aort  of  stippling  with  sdtd>le  instruments, 

their  sockets,  are  not  ody  dis^nring,  but  are  and  the  gold  may  be  thua  rendered  so  compact, 

particdariy  liable  to  disease  and  decay.    Erom  it  is  afluxned,  that  its  spedfio  gravity  diaU 
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equal  that  of  the  oast  metal.  In  wide-mbnthed  thicker.  It  is  then  remoTed  to  a  porcelain  onxoi- 
oavitieB  the  filling  is  secured  hy  heing  hnilt  npon  hie,  and  heated  for  a  short  time,  somewhat  he* 
plugging  oar^iilly  introdaoed  Into  the  cavities  low  a  red  heat,  when  it  shrinks  and  becomes 
of  1^  roots,  and  also  bj  lateral  pins  of  the  gold  coherent*  This  process  was  described  to  the 
filling  made  to  enter  from  this  into  little  holes  London  chemical  societj  by  Mr.  D.  Forbes  in 
or  grooTes  drilled  for  the  parpose  into  the  1857.  Tin  foil  may  be  used,  and  its  malleability 
walb  of  the  tooth.  In  order  to  destroy  the  sen-  and  cheapness  well  adapt  it  for  large  and  badly 
sitiyeness  of  the  exposed  nerve.  Dr.  8pooner  of  8hiq>ed  cavities,  and  for  temporary  fillings  in 
Montreal  first  recommended  the  nse  of  arsenic,  sensitive  teeth,  bat  it  is  liable  to  oxidize  and 
and  this  was  made  pnblic  in  a  treatise  of  his  prodnce  discoloration.  The  mineral  cement-,  or 
brother,  Dr.  8.  Spooner  of  New  York.  For  kill*  amalsam  of  meronry,  silver,  and  tin,  has  been 
ing  the  nerve  and  for  deadening  the  sensitive-  fonnd  by  some  dentists  a  very  convenient  mate- 
nesB  of  the  bone  of  the  tooth,  when  bnt  a  thin  xial  for  inserting  in  its  soft,  fresh  state  into 
ehell  of  this  covers  the  nerve,  it  is  now  nsed  in  cavities,  particularly  when  these  are  large,  badly 
oombination  with  sulphate  of  morphine  and  tan*  ahaped,  and  the  tooth  very  sensitive.  It  very 
nin,  in  the  proportion  of  8  parts  of  each  of  the  soon  sets,  forming  an  imperi^able  and  exceed- 
last  two  named  to  1  part  of  arsenic.  A  portion  of  ingly  hard  filling.  Many  dentists  approve  of 
a  grain  weight  of  the  mixture  is  introduced  into  its  occasional  use,  provided  it  is  composed  of 
the  cavity,  and  allowed  to  remain  long  enough  ^ohemicaUy  pure  materials.  Others  loudly  con- 
to  accomplish  the  object  It  has  been  generally  demn  it,  asserting  that  it  is  liable  to  occasion 
considered  impracticable  to  preserve  a  toota  salivation,  inflammation  of  the  periosteum,  and 
when  the  decay  has  reached  mto  the  internal-  of  the  gums  and  mucous  membrane. — ^The  ex- 
or  pulp  cavity.  In  this  condition  inflammation  traction  of  the  teeth  is  an  important  branch 
often  takes  place  at  the  root,  and  matter  coUects,  of  dental  practice— safe  and  easy  with  good 
forming  an  ulcer  between  the  periosteum  of  the  instruments  in  skilful  handS|  but,  as  practised 
tooth  and  the  bone.  If  the  discharge  of  this  by  the  unprofessional  operator,  not  a  httie  haz* 
be  stopped  by  filling  the  cavity,  the  matter  will  ardous.  This  is  apparent  firom  the  cases  re- 
find  its  way  through  the  gum,  causing  a  gum  corded  of  the  extraction  in  one  instance  of  6, 
boil  near  the  root ;  or  it  produces  inflammation  and  in  anotiier  6  teeth  at  once,  together  with  the 
of  the  fsce,  often  attended  with  great  suffering,  tearing  away  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  plates 
-which  is  relieved  only  by  the  removal  of  the  of  the  cavity  called  the  antrum  in  the  roof  of 
tooth.  The  modem  treatment  is  to  perforate  the  month,  which  occurred  in  one  case  in  Yir- 
the  sac  at  the  root  by  a  fine  drill  passea  through  ginia,  and  in  the  other  in  North  Cardina,  a 
the  cavity;  and  if  the  nerve  be  sensitive,  i&a  blacksmith  being  tl^  operator  in  each  case.  Am- 
is cut  out  and  removed  by  a  delicate  steel  broise  Far6  particularly  notices  the  danger  of 
wire  furnished  with  a  hook  at  ^e  end,  so  small  inexpert  operators  attempting  to  extract  teeth, 
that  it  can  pass  freely  into  the  nerve  cavity.  Speaking  of  his  ** tooth  mullets,'^  he  observes: 
A  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  then  "Unless  the  person  knows  readily  and  cunniuj^y 
fordbly  iigected  into  the  cavity,  the  curved  how  to  use  them,  he  can  scarcely  so  carry  hun- 
beak  or  the  syringe  being  surrounded  with  wax,  self  but  that  he  will  force  out  8  teeth  at 
which  is  orowdea  into  me  tooth  to  prevent  the  once."  The  improved  instruments  of  modem 
escape  of  the  caustic  solution.  This  is  immedi-  times,  however,  have  greatiy  lessened  this  risk, 
ately  washed  out,  and  a  piece  of  the  solid  caustic  and  pain  is  avoided  by  the  use  of  annsthetio 
Is  introduced  into  the  lanced  gum  boiL  which  agents,  if  necessary,  or  by  the  application  of  the 
oonnects  with  the  diseased  fang.  Theunnealthy  nuvanio  current.  In  this  process,  which  is  a 
portions  are  thus  cauterised,  and  after  creosote  late  American  discovery,  the  current  from  the 
introduced  into  the  cavity  has  remained  a  few  common  electro-magnetic  machine  used  for 
dayB,aad  healthy  aotionhas  taken  place,  the  tooth  medical  purposes  is  caused  to  pass  through  a 
may  be  tsidj  filled,  with  the  liability  of  ftirther  wire,  one  end  of  which  is  held  in  the  hand  of 
trouble  firom  the  same  cause  greatiy  reduced,  the  patient^  and  the  otiier  is  attached  to  the  in- 
— ^The  only  unobjectionable  material  fo]>  filling  strument.  This  end,  however,  is  broken,  and 
teeth  is  gmd  foil  or  the  sponge  gold  speciaUy  is  dosed  only  when  the  operator  has  fixed  the 
prepared  for  this  purpose.  The  latter  excellent  instrument  and  is  ready  to  draw  the  tooth.  He 
material  is  i>roduced  by  dissolving  sold  free  then  presses  with  his  foot  upon  a  board  which 
ftook  copper  in  nitro-hydrochloric  acicL  placing  closes  the  drouit,  causing  a  slight  shock  to  pass 
the  solution  in  a  fiat-bottomed  vessel,  and  neating  through  the  jaw.  Unless  the  gum  is  infiamed 
and  predpitating  by  strong  solution  of  oxalic  and  sore^  the  effect  is  almost  always  to  benunlb 
add.  In  a  few  hours  the  gold  is  wholly  depos-  the  nerves,  so  that  the  tooth  is  removed  with  lit- 
ited,  and  the  supernatant  liquid  may  be  decant*  tie  or  no  pain. — ^The  last  department  of  dentistry 
ed  of^  taking  care  notr  to  disturb  the  gold  at  the  to  be  noticed,  is  the  construction  and  application 
bottom*  The  vessel  is  then  several  times  filled  of  artificial  teeth.  These  were  formerly  carved 
nvith  boiling  water  and  decanted,  until  the  last  from  ivory  of  the  tusk  of  the  dephant  or  the  tooth 
washings  contain  no  more  oxalic  add.  The  gold  of  the  hippopotamus.  They  were  obtained  also 
ia  now  carefblly  slipped  on  to  a  piece  of  filtering  by  altering  the  shape  of  the  teeth  of  neat  cattie, « 
pi^r,  and  by  means  of  a  spatula  gentiy  pressed  of  sheep,  &o. ;  and  the  crowns  of  human  teeth 
Uito  tiie  form  of  the  deaued  cake,  but  a  littie  were  oftenoonvenientiyhigrafted  upon  theroota 
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of  the ori^nal  front teeflL    AHllMie mtterub  in  on.    So  kng  i^  m  400  yem  Mbn  flie 

•reoljoctionflblefrointhoir  soiosptilnlitjto  the  Ofariatiaii  en,  they  were  fiwtNied  hf  Kgaioiee 

action  of  the  fluids  of  the  month ;  iTOiTecMNi  of  flex  and  of  iHk,  and  with  wire  of  g^  end  of 

becomet  offensire  from  bang  eatoraled  widi  nlTer,  to  the  natnnd  teeth  thatrenudned.    The 

these  flnida,  and  all  of  them  are  liable  to  deeay.  InaeitionofniTotaof  goldintotheroolaof  the 

indacing  at  the  same  time  diaeaM  in  the  10000  natural  teeui  fbr  attaching  to  theae  arttfidal 

teeth  remaining.    Porcelain  teeth,  weQ  named  orowns  waa  long  ainoe  practiaed,  and  pli^nm 

iDoomiptible^perfecdjresiattheoorroaTe  action  and  hiekorfwood  hare  been  aabatiMed  Ibr 

of  the  fiiiidfl  ot  the  mooth ;  and  aa  thej  are  gold.    In  modem  timea  metallic  chHpei  aplnl 

now  mannfactnred,  they  imitate  ao  perfeetly  in  ^ningi^  and  fastfiringii  of  gntta  pereha  and  of 

color  and  animated  appearance  the  natnral  teeth,  eaontehonCi  have  been  nsed  for  tiiia  pnpoae; 

that  th^ areoften  not  eanly  diatingairiiedfrom  and  a  dentirt  of  London  has  lately  eontrlTed  a 

them,  nnleaa  their  eoperior  beantj  excite  aoa-  oorertng  of  vnleaniaed  caontchooe  tosHp  over 

picion  of  their  troe  character.  Tho^h  of  French  the  wirei^  to  protect  the  natnral  teedi  from  their 

imrention,  they  owe  tbor  preeent  perfection  in  wearing  action.    Bnt  the  most  perfect  nDothod 

S'eat  nait  to  the  skill  of  American  dentistB.  is  to  seenre  the  teeth,  either  in  whole  or  murtial 
nt  their  mannfectnre  being  a  distinct  art  acts,  to  a  plate  of  sold  or  other  metal,  wmth  is 
fi-om  that  whidi  properly  pertains  to  dentistry,^  so  acoorately  fltted  to  the  gome  that  it  is  firmly 
and  reqnlrmg  peculiar  skill  and  experience^  it  is  retained  by  atmospheric  pressure.  Flato-work 
now  mostly  carried  on  by  persons  not  belonging  InTolTCs  sereral  distinot  operationsL  The  first 
to  the  mfession.  Bln^e  teeth  are  thus  prepared  olijeot  is  to  obtain,  in  some  hard  metal,  aa  exact 
of  all  tneTarietiesthat  may  bereqoired,  ana  sold  model  of  the  month  in  which  the  ^ate  la  to  be 
to  the  dentists  at  very  low  prioea.  The  first  ex-  fitted.  For  this  purpose,  ydlow  or  white  wsz, 
periments  in  this  branch  in  the  United  Statea  free  from  mixture  of  grease^  and  sofleDed  by 
appear  to  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Obariea  W.  warm  water,  isplaoed  in  a  shallow  veawl,  called 
Peele  of  Philadelphia,  who,  compeOed  at  an  eariy  an  impresaion  cup,  which  may  be  introdnoed 
age  to  use  artificial  teeth  of  ivory,  and  seeing  in  into  the  moutii.  Plaster  of  Plaria  made  into 
the  newspapers  about  1807  an  account  of  mineral  paste  may  be  anbatitnted  for  the  wax.  Hie  con- 
teeth,  procured  pure  qualities  of  day  wad  nlex,  tents  of  the  cup  are  firmly  presacd  around  the 
and,  constructing  his  own  fbmace  and  muffles,  goms^  and,  if  for  the  upper  law,  are  made  to 
moulded  the  artificial  teeth  and  ffums  in  wax,  cover  the  roof  of  the  mooui  as  welL  With 
made  casts  in  plaster  and  brass,  and  swaging  the  care,  an  experienced  operator  thoa  obtains  in 
gold  plates,  fitted  them  with  platinum  wire  and  a  few  minutes  an  exact  mould  of  the  parts  to 

SDld  springs  of  his  own  manufacture,  and  pro-  which  the  material  is  apjE^ed.  The  teeth,  if 
need  sets  for  himself  and  some  of  his  friends,  any  are  present^  leave  their  forms  feithiully  im- 
He  made  a  set  fbr  his  son,  Rembrandt  Peak,  In  pressed  in  their  tme  positions,  and  the  cavities 
1808,  and  gave  instructions  in  his  methods  to  between  are  represented  by  correqwnding  pro- 
Mr.  Barabino^  a  dentiBt  then  pnK^aing  in  Phila-  lections  in  the  wax  or  hardened  plaster.  The 
ddpbia.  The  first  regular  manufecturers  were  impression  removed  from  the  month  serres  to 
Greenwood,  WofEbndde,  and  Parkhurst,  who  ftunish  a  model  of  the  jaw,  which  nurf  be  taken 
were  engaged  in  thebusinesa  about  1820.  French  in  plaster  of  Paris  also.  This  ia  used  as  n  pat- 
artificial  teeth  were  made  in  Philaddphia  firmn  tern  in  moulding  sand,  and  a  cast  is  then  ob- 
1827  to  1880,  by  Plantau  and  McHeniy.  In  tained  in  any  metal,  as,  for  instance,  cine ;  and 
1829  Mr.  Yillers  came  to  New  York  from  Eng*  by  pouring  melted  lead  upon  the  ainc,  which 
land,  bringing  with  him  mineral  teeth,  which  he  Is  turned  over  upon  its  fece  and  sonroonded 
claimed  to  have  made  by  a  process  he  disoovered  with  a  brass  or  iron  collar  for  retaining  the 
in  1819.  The  proportions  of  the  ingredients  he  lead,  a  mould  in  this  metal  is  obtained  precisely 
used  in  1880  are  similar  to  those  employed  at  like  the  original  one  in  wax;  or  the  aame  may 
present,  vis. :  4  onnces  of  feldspar,  1  of  crystal-  perhi^  be  more  surely  secured  by  pressinff  the 
lized  quartz,  and  12  ffralns  of  kaolin.  The  cast  into  the  snrfece  of  melted  lead,  and  holding 
manufiictnre  of  mineral  teeth  for  the  supply  of  it  tiU  the  lead  cools.  By  meana  of  the  nnc  cast 
dentists  was  first  undertaken  by  M>.  Daniel  W.  and  lead  mould,  the  exact  shape  of  the  parts  is 
Stockton^  in  Philadephia,  about  the  year  1885 ;  transferred  to  the  sheet  of  gold  or  other  metal, 
and  to  lum,  together  with  Neal  and  Alcock,  is  this  being  placed  between  the  two,  and  made, 
due  the  credit  of  establishing  this  branch  cf  by  hammering  and  swaging,  to  assume  all  their 
business  in  the  United  States.  Other  persons  fol-  Irregolaritlea  of  surface.  The  fit  is  the  more 
lowed  their  example,  until  in  the  different  dties  readily  made,  if,  tram  the  plaster  model,  the 
of  the  United  States  there  are  no  lesa  than  9  teeth  have  been  cut  off  before  making  the  me- 
manufactoriea  devoted  to  thb  buslneas,  the  ag-  tallio  casts.  A  duplicate  plaster  caat  serves  to 
gregato  annual  production  of  which  is  over  give  the  position  of  thoae  teeth  to  which  the 
2,000,000  teeth.  The  consumption  of  platinum  plato  is  to  be  finally  fitted.  The  edges  of  the 
for  the  little  pins  which  fristen  these  upon  the  plato  are  cut  to  fit  between  the  teeth,  and 
plates  is  estimated  at  about  (40,000  worth  an-  where  there  are  none,  they  bend  over  the 
-nually.  They  produce  both  single  teeth  and  rounded  gum  with  its  exact  curve.  The  metal 
teeth  in  blocks  of  several. — ^Various  methods  of  commonly  used  fer  the  plato  is  g(Ad^  more  or 
securing  artificial  teeth  in  (heir  places  have  been  less  alloyed;  for  ohe^>  sets  silver  is  sometimes 
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mbstitnled.  When  it  hfls  reoeived  its  proper  muth,  1  to  4  of  antiiKMmy,  and  1  to  3  of  silver ; 
shape,  a  ridge  of  wax  is  laid  aroimd  the  iingusl  to  these  6  to  15  parts  of  oadminm  maj  be  added 
side,  and  it  is  placed  in  the  month,  in  order  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  alloy.  In  oase 
that  the  patient,  by  opening  and  shntting  the  an  nnpleasant  taste  shoold  be  expenenced  from 
jaws,  may  Indent  the  impressions  of  the  teeth  the  mixture,  it  may  be  electro-gilded.  This 
in  the  opposite  jaw,  whicn  will  indicate  the  ar-  recommendation  implies  a  possibility  of  the 
rangement  and  lei^^  of  the  artificial  ones  to  alloy  being  affected  by  tiie  action  of  the  finids 
be  attached  to  the  plate.  The  plate  with  the  of  the  month,  and  time  is  required  for  its  oapa- 
wax  is  then  taken  ont  of  the  mouth,  and  bmsh*  bility  of  resisting  this  action  to  be  folly  tested. 
ed  oyer  with  sweet  oil  It  is  then  laid  npon  its  The  alloy  is  to  be  run  into  a  mould  of  t^e 
fiaoe,  and  plaster  is  poured  over  it^  imbedding  in  gums,  and  tiie  plate  is  thus  cast  instead  of  being 
it  a  wire  frame,  wnich  is  bent  around  some-  shaped  by  swi^^uff.  The  teeth,  preyiously  ar* 
what  in  the  form  of  the  Jaw,  and  projects  be-  ranged  in  the  moukl,  are  secured  in  their  places 
hind  the  plaster.  Whence  plaster  is  hardened,  by  this  melting  of  the  alloy  around  them.— 
another  portion  is  poured  over  the  other  side,  Another  process  lately  introduced  is  to  dispense 
and  in  this  a  similar  wire  is  introduoed.  The  with  metallic  platea,  and  mould  the  mineral 
oil  prcTents  adherence  of  the  plaster  to  the  plate  paste  into  complete  sets,  as  in  making  snudl 
and  wax.  The  two  frames  being  hinged  toge-  blocks  of  teeth.  This  method  is  objectionable 
ther,  and  set  at  the  rig^t  distance  apart,  rep*  *  from  the  difficulty  of  procuring  a  perfect  fit, 
resent  the  two  jaws ;  .they  are  called  the  articu-  and  the  lability  to  entire  loss  of  the  selj  by  ac- 
lator,  and  are  used  for  temporarily  hiding  the  ddental  fracture. — ^In  1851  the  process  <»lled 
artificial  teeth,  while  they  are  selected  and  continuous  gum  was  invented  by  Dr.  John 
placed  in  their  correct  positions,  with  reference  Allen,  late  professor  in  the  Ohio  college  of 
particulariy  to  their  articulating  properly  with  dental  surgery.  In  this  a  silicious  compound, 
those  in  the  opposite  jaw.  A  httle  wax  laid  similar  in  composition  to  that  of  which  the 
upon  the  alveolar  ridge  of  the  plaster  model  teeth  are  made,  but  more  fusible,  is  applied  in 
causes  the  teeth  to  adhere  as  they  are  pressed  the  form  of  a  paste  over  the  fastenings  at  the 
back  upon  it.  In  the  same  way  they  are  held  back  of  the  teeth,  and  also  in  the  front,  so  as 
when  transferred  to  the  plate,  upon  which  the  entirelj  to  bury  the  ends  of  the  teeth,  as  the 
ridge  of  wax  lies  behind  them.  To  secure  them  natural  ones  are  buried  in  the  gums.  To  with- 
and  admit  of  the  removal  of  the  wax,  the  front  stand  the  high  degree  of  heat  requisite  for  bak- 
portion  of  the  plate  is  imbedded  in  a  mixture  ing  this  upon  the  plate,  platinum  is  substituted 
of  plaster  of  Paris  and  either  sand  or  asbestu^  for  gold.  Platinum  has  beside  the  advantage  of 
whidi  mixture  entirely  covers  the  fronts  of  the  forming  at  a  high  heat  a  dose  union  with  tlie  sUi- 
teeth.  The  wax  can  then  be  taken  away,  and  the  dons  compound,  which  is  spread  over  the  lin- 
baoks  of  the  teeth  be  exposed  without  diiplac-  gual  side  of  the  plate  as  well  as  over  the  bases 
ing  them.  The  next  step  is  to  fasten  these  by  of  tiie  teeth.  When  thoroughly  diy,  the  work 
a  fining  of  the  same  metal  as  the  plate  attached  is  baked  at  a  white  heat  in  &e  muffle  of  an  as- 
to  each  tooth  by  the  little  pin  in  its  back,  and  to  saying  frtmaoe.  A  new  application  of  the  paste 
the  plate  by  soldering.  This  being  securely  done,  is  ^en  made  to  fill  aU  the  crevices  caused  by 
the  plate  and  teeth  thoroughly  deansed,  ana  shrinking,  and  upon  this  coating  are  made  nu- 
the  metal  pohshed,  it  is  ready  for  the  mouth,  merous  ridges  and  depresdons  with  the  spatula, 
— ^The  numerous  joints  and  open  spaces,  which  which,  when  afterward  covered  with  the  color- 
were  liable  to  catch  and  retain  partides  of  food,  ing  enamel,  cause  this  to  assume  different  shades 
formerly  rendered  this  work  very  imperfect.  The  of  the  color,  and  present  the  appearance  of  the 
improvements  which  have  brought  it  to  its  pres-  vdns,  rugca,  te.,  seen  upon  m^  natural  gums 
ent  state  of  perfection  are  due  to  the  skill  of  and  roof  of  the  mouth.  The  baking  is  repeated, 
American  dentists.  A  variety  of  materials  have  and  after  this  the  coating  of  coloring  matter,  call- 
been  experimented  upon,  in  whidi  to  securdy  ed  the  gum  enamel,  is  applied,  when  a  third  bak- 
imbed  the  bases  of  the  teelh.  Guttaperdiahas  ing  completes  the  process.  The  process  claimed 
been  used  to  contain  them ;  but  its  texture  and  by  Dr.  Hunter  is  similar  to  that  above  described, 
strength  were  in  a  short  time  destroyed  by  the  The  compodtions  made  use  of  are  empiricd  mix- 
action  of  the  finids  of  the  mouth.  It  was  tures  of  pure  silica  and  fddspar,  with  suitable 
then  applied  vulcanized  or  mixed  with  sulphur ;  flux  to  produce  a  fusible  compound^  possessing 
and  caoutdiouc  is  employed  in  the  same  way.  suffident  strength,  hardness,  and  permanency 
These  prove  to  be  important  auxiliaries  m  of  character.  The  work  can  easily  be  repaired 
nieohanical  dentistry,  especially  for  temporary  when  broken,  or  alterations  made  when  required 
sets  of  teeth.  They  do  not,  however,  readily  by  changes  in  the  mouth,  by  building  upon  it 
take  the  odors  which  may  be  applied  to  more  more  of  the  paste  and  again  baking ;  in  this  way 
suitable  substances.  A  method  has  recently  even  the  length  of  the  artificial  teeth  can  be  in- 
been  invented  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Blandy  of  Bdti-  creased  and  new  ones  introduced.  In  the  same 
inor&  and  cdled  by  him  the  cbeoplastic,  by  way  the  artificial  processes  called  cheek  restorers 
-which  the  teeth  are  secured  in  an  alloy  of  (preat  were  applied  by  Dr.  Allen,  which  are  projecting 
fuability,  and  not  liable  to  change  its  form  in  portions  built  upon  the  artificial  gums  far  back 
coding.  By  tiie  spedfication  tlus  alloy  may  in  the  mouth,  and  serve  to  distend  the  cheeks 
oradst  of  10  to  20  parts  of  tin.  1  to  5  of  bis-  when  these  are  &llen  in.    The  compodtion  of 
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the  paste  for  the  gams  has  been  perfected  by  Dr.  the  time  for  the  en^tton  of  the  temporary  teeth 

E.  A^  L  Roberto  of  Nev  York,  who  has  large-  Is  annoonced  by  an  increased  secretioa  of  saliya. 

ly  mannfactnred  it  for  Dr.  Allen,  and  given  it  In  the  earlier  months  of  inficuicy  the  month  is 

increased  density  and  strength,  oyerooming  in  a  oomparatiTely  dry,  bnt  as  the  teeth  ahoot  into 

great  measure  itobritttonees,  and  cansing  it  most  the  gams  the  month  becomes  moist  and  the 

effectoally  to  resist  the  action  of  the  fluids  of  child  begins  to  drivel.  The  progress  of  dentition 

the  montii.    In  tibe  i^i^cation  of  these  arti-  is  not  apparently  continnons,  bat  after  the  erap- 

ficial  sabstitntes  varions  kinds  of  professiiHial  tionofeachsncceasivepairapanseof  oneortwo 

talent  and  medianical  skill  are  called  into  play ;  months  generaUy  follows.    The  central  incisors 

and  the  operator,  in  order  to  give  the  natural  commonly  pierce  the  gam  in  the  coarse  of  the 

ezpresdon  to  the  month,  imitating  the  trae  7th  month  after  birth,  those  of  the  lower  jaw 

colors  and  proportions  of  the  teeth  and  of  the  preceding  the  npper  ones  by  a  short  interval ; 

gams,  mast  even  poosooo  a  certain  degree  of  that  between  the  7th  and  10th  months  tiie  lateral 

genins  and  taste  whidi  goide  the  i>encil  of  the  incisors  make  tbeur  appearance ;  from  the  12th 

artast  or  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor.    The  me-  to  the  14th  month  the  anterior  molars,  and  be- 

ohanical  operations  connected  with  the  work  tween  the  14th  and  20th  the  canines  are  cat ;  and 

have  led  to  increased  knowledge  in  the  nse  of  the  first  dentition  is  completed  between  the  18th 

plastic  compounds,  and  introduced  improved  and  86th  months  by  the  protrusion  of  the  pos- 

methods  of  treating  the  metals  employed.    (See '  terior  molars.   Botii  the  lime  and  the  order  of 

BLowraps,  FuBHAOB.)  appearance  of  the  first  set  of  teeth  admit  of 

DENmiON.    In  all  the  higher  animals  the  a  good  deal  of  variation,  their  progress  being 

teeth  are  developed  directly  fi^m  the  mncoos  hastened  or  delayed  sometimes  fbr  a  period  of  6 

membrane,  and  are  therefore,  like  hidr,  nails,  or  7  months,  by  a  lateral  incisor,  or  even  a  molar 

feathers,  &c^  appendages  of  the  skin,  and  form  or  canine  tooth,  cutting  the  gam  before  the  ap- 

no  part  of  the  true  osseous  system.    As  early  pearance  of  the  central  incisorB.    The  period 

as  the  5th  week  of  fotal  life,  according  to  tlie  of  primary  dentition  is  one  looked  forwBrd  to 

observations  of  Prof.  Goodsir,  a  deep^  narrow  with  much  anxiety,  and  is  justly  regarded  as 

groove,  between  the  lip  and  the  rudimentaiy  attended  witii  increased  risk  to  the  life  of  the 

palate  in  the  upper  jaw,  indictee  the  fhture  infant.    Statisticfd  inquiries  show,  that  during 

situation  of  the  teeth.  Within  the  next  8  weeks  its   continuance  the  proportionate   mortahty 

papilln  developed  at  the  bottom  of  the  groove  becomes  much  increased,  and  in  the  bills  <x 

become  the  germs  of  the  fbture  milk  or  tem-  mortality  numerous   deaths   are  ascribed  to 

porary  teeth.    In  the  progress  of  development  teething  alone.    It  must  be  remembered,  how- 

the  papiUffi  are  enveloped  in  open  follicles,  and  ever,  that  at  this  time  all  the  functions  of 

these  again  are  converted  into  shut  sacs ;  con-  the  young  being  are  in  a  state  of  great  activ- 

temporaneously  with  these  changes,  the  edges  ity,  and  uiat  teething  is  but  one  in  a  series  of 

of  the  dental  groove  are  themselves  growing,  so  dhanffes  by  which  the  infant  is  prepared  to 

that  by  the  14th  week  they  meet,  endosmg  the  substitute  for  the  miUc  provided  by  its  mother, 

tooth  sacs.    Within  the  sacs  the  papillary  pulp  food  suitable  to  the  conditions  of  ito  fdtare 

is  gradually  converted  into  dentme,  of  wnioh  existence.     In  a  healthy  infant  dentition  in 

the  body  of  the  tooth  is  composed,  while  the  itself  is  attended  with  littie  inconvenience  and 

enamel  is  formed  from  a  separate  pulp  con-  no  daoager ;  when  the  teeth  come  to  dSsteod 

nected  with  the  operoula  of  the  sacs.  (SeeDsN-  and  stretch  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the 

TiBTBT.)    As  teeth  are  required  before  the  jaws  gums,  there  is  probably  a  littie  tenderness  and 

have  attained  their  growth,  and  yet  from  their  pain,  somefiretnilness,  and  perhaps  slight  febrile 

structure  are  incapable  of  enlarging  port  pauu  excitement ;  but  in  the  absence  of  other  causes 

with  the  bones  in  which  they  are  placed,  provi-  of  disease,  this  soon  passes  overi^  i^  however,  tiie 

eion  is  made  for  a  temporary  set,  which,  when  nervous  eystem  is  unduly  excitable,  dentition 

they  have  served  their  purpose,  are  replaced  by  may  seriously  complicate  other  maladies.  When 

the  permanent  teeth.    Aa  early  as  the  14th  the  process  of  dentition  is  advancing  normally, 

week  minute  crescMitio  depressions  of  mucous  it  should  never  be  interfered  with ;  when  the 

membrane  may  be  discoverod  above  and  at  the  gum  is  red,  swollen,  and  painful,  scarification 

inner  part  of  the  operoula  of  the  milk  teeth ;  may  be  resorted  to  with  advantage  and  maybe 

these  depressions  soon  become  converted  into  repeated  if  necessary,  the  trifiing  loss  of  blood 

mioute  compressed  sacs,  which  gradually  sink  affordingrelief  to  the  inflamed  gum.    When  the 

behind  and  below  the  sac  of  the  milk  teetii,  and  tooth  is  evidentiy  about  to  pierce  the  gum,  if 

in  these  sacs  are  developed  the  first  10  permar  the  child  appears  to  suffer,  it  may  be  &eed  by 

nent  teeth  of  each  jaw ;  the  other  6  are  devel-  cutting  down  to  it  with  the  gum  lancet.    In 

oped  in  sacs  placed  posterior  to  those  of  the  last  cases  where  convulsions  snpervene  suddenly 

mUk  teeth,  which  are  formed  In  a  manner  pre-  without  an  evident  cause,  if  dentition  is  pro- 

cisely  similar  to  those  of  the  milk  teeth  them-  ceeding  actively  and  the  gums  are  tense  and 

selves.    The  ossification  of  the  permanent  teeth  swollen,  the  gnm  lancet  may  be  resorted  to. 

commences  tf  littie  before  birth  with  t^t  of  the  In  the  convmsive  affections  which  take  place 

first  molar,  and  proceeds  during  the  first  8  years  in  children  whose  nervous  systems  have  been 

of  infancy  successively  in  the   incisors,  the  rendered  irritable  by  improper  diet,  or  an  im- 

canines,  and  the  bicuspids.    The  approach  of  pure  or  vitiated  atmosphere,  the  late  Dr.  Mar- 
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shall  HiiU  was  a  streiinoDfl  advocate  of  the  dee  Pr^s,  Stel  CHotilde,  Notre  Dame,  and  many 
free  incision  of  the  ^pjona  even  when  dentition  others  in  Paris,  Lyons,  Orleans,  Beanyais,  &a 
was  not  making  actiye  progress;  bnt  in  snbh  DEODAin)  (Lat.  I>eo  dandum^  a  tlung  to 
cases  the  immediate  exciting  oanse  of  the  oon-  he  given  to  6od\  A  snperstitions  practice 
vnlsions  must  be  sought  elsewhere  than  in  prevailed  in  Englimd  from  the  earliest  time 
the  gums,  and  the  attacks  are  to  be  relieved  until  a  very  recent  period,  whereby  a  chattel 
by  removing  the  cause  when  it  can  be  disoov-  which  had  been  the  immediate  instrument  or 
ered,  while  their  recurrence  is  guarded  against  cause  of  death  to  a  human  being  was  forfeited 
by  change  of  air  and  a  more  appropriate  diet,  to  the  king,  to  be  implied  by  him  to  pious  uses. 
Occasionally  dentition  is  attended  with  a  good  Omnia  qtuB  mowrU  ad  mortem  mmt  j>eo  danda 
deal  of  fever  and  much  derangement  of  the  (all  things  which  while  in  motion  cause  death 
digestive  organs,  while  a  sloughy  unhealthy  are  to  be  offered  to  God),  is  the  rule  stated  by 
ulceration  makes  its  appearance  on  the  gum  Bracton.  It  is  supposed  by  Blackstone  that 
over  the  teeth  just  about  to  protrude,  or  at  the  origin  of  this  practice  was  the  religious 
the  edge  of  the  gum  of  those  which  have  re-  doctrine  of  making  expiation  for  the  souls  of 
cently  been  cut  In  these  cases  the  gum  lancet  such  as  were  earned  off  by  sudden  death.  A 
does  positive  harm,  while  they  readily  yidd  to  singular  distinction  was  made  between  an  infant 
a  properly  regulated  diet,  and  to  the  use  of  the  and  an  adult,  viz. :  that  an  infant  &lling  from  a 
chlorate  of  potash  in  solution,  in  doses  of  one  cart  or  horse  not  being  in  motion,  there  was  no 
or  tw6  grains  repeated  every  4  hours.  During  forfeiture ;  whereas  in  the  case  of  an  adult  the 
the  earlier  period  of  childhood  a  bony  plate  or  horse  or  cart  was  a  deodand.  Tet  if  a  horse 
partition  separates  the  permanent  from  the  or  other  animal  should  of  his  own  motion  kill 
fangs 'of  the  temporary  teeth ;  as  the  period  ap-  either  an  in&nt  or  adult,  or  if  a  cart  should  run 
proaohes  in  which  the  latter  are  to  replace  the  over  him,  in  either  case  the  animal  or  cart  was 
former,  this  partition  disappears,  and  the  crown  forfeited  as  a  deodand.  Another  rule  equally 
of  the  enlarged  permanent  tooth  makes  its  way  inexplicable  was,  that  when  a  thing  not  in  mo- 
into  the  cavity  of  the  temporary  fcmg.  As  the  tion  was  the  occasion  of  a  man's  death,  only  that 
permanent  tooth  advances,  the  fang  of  the  milk  part  which  was  the  immediate  cause  was  forfeit- 
tooth  19  absorbed,  not  however  from  any  pres-  ed ;  but  if  the  thing  was  in  motion,  then  the  whole 
sure  exercised  by  the  one  upon  the  other,  the  was  forfeited ;  as,  if  a  man  was  run  over  by  a 
two  never  coming  in  contact ;  and  as  tiie  crown  cart  wheel,  the  whole  cart  was  a  deodand.  It 
of  the  milk  tooth  &lls  ofl^  the  permanent  tooth  made  no  difference  although  the  owner  of  the 
18  ready  to  replace  it.  The  first  auterior  or  true  chattel  was  not  in  fiiult ;  it  was  equally  a  for- 
molar  usually  appears  at  about  6i  years ;  about  feiture  as  if  he  had  contributed  to  the  death, 
the  same  time  or  a  few  months  later  the  central  This  absurd  custom  gave  rise  to  a  clause  in  indict- 
permanent  incisors  appear ;  the  lateral  ones  are  ments,  which  was  held  to  be  essential,  viz :  a  find- 
developed  at  8,  the  anterior  and  posterior  bicus-  ing  by  the  grand  jury  what  was  the  instrument 
pids  at  9  and  10,  the  canines  from  11  to  12,  the  of  death,  and  its  vidue ;  and  so  also  in  a  verdict 
2d  true  molars  from  12  to  18,  and  the  wisdom  of  a  coroner's  jury  in  cases  of  homicide.  By  the 
teeth  from  17  to  19.  From  the  investigations  act  9  and  10  Victoria,  c.  62  (1846X  the  forfeiture 
of  Mr.  Edwin  Saunders  ("  The  Teeth  a  Test  of  was  abolished ;  and  by  the  act  14and  16  Victoria, 
Age,  considered  with  reference  to  the  Factory  c.  100  (1851),  it  was  declared  unnecessary  to  set 
Oliildren"),  it  would  appear  that  the  2d  denti-  forth  in  indictments  the  instrument  of  death, 
tioa  furmshes  the  best  pnysicfd  evidence  of  the  D'EON,  Ohevaueb.  Bee  Eoir. 
age  of  children  within  our  reach;  in  tiie  large  DEPABTUBE,  in  navigation  and  surveying, 
m^ority  of  instances  he  found  its  indications  the  distance  apart  of  two  meridians,  one  drawn 
ooincided  very  closely  with  the  real  age  of  the  through  each  extremity  of  a  line,  such  as  a 
children,  and  when  they  failed  the  extreme  de-  ship's  course, 
viation  was  bnt  a  year.  DE  PETSTEB.  I.  Johanitbs,  one  of  the  early 

DEKTOIf ,  a  N,  E.  county  of  Texas,  drained  settiers  of  New  Amsterdam,  now  New  Tor£- 

by  two  forks  of  Trinity  river,  and  occupied  bom  in  Haarlem,  Holland,  in  the  beginning  of 

partW  by  prairies  and  partiy  by  vast  forests  the  17th  century,  died  in  New  York  about  1685. 

called  the  Cross  Timbers ;  area,  900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  He  was  of  a  Fi'ench  Huguenot  fiGimily  who  took 

in  1858,  8,907,  of  whom  195  were  sUvesi    lui  refuge  in  the  United  Provinces  about  the  time 

1850  it  produced  14^171  bushels  of  com,  980  of  of  tiie  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  and  in  the 

oats,  and  18,728  lbs.  of  butter.   Capital,  Denton,  course  of  a  lone  life  held  many  offices  of  trust 

DENUELLEj  DoMunouB  Auezandbb,  a  and  honor  under  Dutch  and  En^ish  colonial 
French  decorative  artist,  bom  in  Paris  in  1818.  rde.  Dunns  the  short  period  in  1678-'4  in 
He  studied  under  Paul  Delaroche  and  Duban,  which  the  Dutch  recovered  possession  of  the 
the  architect  of  the  Louvre  restoration,  and  province,  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  con- 
passed  several  years  in  Italy.  Since  1844,  when  duct  of  public  affiiirs,  and  was  one  of  the  last 
ne  first  became  known,  he  has  been  extennve-  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  British 
ly  employed  in  restoring  mural  paintings  in  crown  upon  the  final  cession  of  tlfs  New  Neth- 
pubUc  buildings,  many  of  which  have  also  been  erlands  to  that  power ;  notwithstanding  which 
decorated  from  his  own  designs.  He  has  been  he  was  subsequentiy  at  different  times  alderman, 
employed  upon  the  churches  of  St.  Gemudn  deputy  mayor,  and  mayor.    At  his  deatii,  he 
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mm  one  of  the  richest  oitixeiu  in  the  eolony«  tired  to  DnmMee,  the  native  town  of  his  wife, 
n.  Abbaham,  eldest  son  of  the  preoeding,  horn  where  he  rended  nntil  his  death.  During  the 
in  Kew  York,  July  8,  1668,  died  there,  Aug.  French  rerolntion  he  was  instramental  in  em- 
10,  1728.  He  was  hy  profession  a  merchant,  hodyins  and  training  the  Ist  regiment  of  Dmn- 
and  amassed  considerable  wealth  in  lands  and  fries  ydnnteers,  of  which  Robert  Bums  was  an 
goods ;  and  also  filled  many  important  public  original  member.  He  was  on  terms  of  friend- 
offices  after  the  final  cession  of  the  New  Neth-  ship  with  Bnms,  who  addressed  to  him  one  of 
erlimds  to  Great  Britain.  Between  1691  and  his  fbgitive  pieces,  and  with  whom  he  once  car- 
1695  he  was  mayor  of  New  York,  and  snbse-  ried  on  a  poetical  controversy  in  the  colnnms 
quently  became  chief  justice  of  the  province,  of  the  "  Dumfries  JoumaL"  He  died  as  ftiU  of 
and  president  of  the  king's  council,  m  which  honors  as  of  years,  having  held  the  king's  oom- 
latter  capacity'  in  1701  he  acted  as  colonial  gov-  mission  upward  of  77  J^m,  and  being  prob- 
emor.  He  was  also  colonel  of  the  forces  of  the  ably  at  the  time  the  oldest  officer  in  the  service, 
city  and  county  of  New  York,  and  treasurer  of  His  nephew,  Captain  Abbrt  BomnrLXB  Ds  F^- 
the  provinces  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  sikb,  was  an  Ajnerican  navigator,  who  sailed 
He  possessed  great  influence  in  the  councils  of  several  times  around  the  slobe,  and  in  a  passage 
hii  native  city  from  his  administrative  talent,  firom  the  western  coast  of  America  to  Calcutta, 
integrity,  and  liberal  sentiments,  and  was  the  discovered  a  group  of  islands,  caQed  after  him 
intimate  friend .  and  correspondent  of  William  the  De  Peyster  or  reyster  islsnds. 
Penn,  and  of  the  colonisl  governor,  the  earl  D£POSITION,inlaw,  the  testimony  of  a  wit- 
of  Bellamont.  The  mansion  erected  by  him  ness  reduced  to  writingindueform  of  law,  taken 
in  Pearl  street  in  1696,  which  was  at  one  time  by  virtue  of  a  commission  or  other  authoril7  of 
the  head-quarters  of  General  Washington,  re-  a  competent  tribunal.  When  taken  by  commis- 
mained  standing  until  1856.  The  bell  presented  sion,  depositions  are  usually  in  answer  to  ques- 
by  him  to  the  middle  Dutch  church  in  Nassau  tions  upon  the  examination  in  chief,  and  upon 
street  a  short  time  before  his  death,  now  hangs  cross-examination,  prepared  and  submitted  to 
in  the  Refonned  Dutch  church  in  La&yette  the  court  from  whicn  the  commission  iBsaes.   In 

?laoe. — Of  the  other  children  of  Johannes  De  other  cases  they  are  taken  by  consent  of  counsel 
'eyster,  JoRAmns  filled  the  mayoralty  chair  of  or  in  due  course  of  law,  the  privilege  of  cross- 
New  York,  Isaac  was  member  of  the  provin-  examination  being  always  preserved,  except  in 
cial  legislature,  and  Oobnxlius  was  the  first  some  oases  where  depositions  of  matters  with- 
ohamberlain  of  the  city  of  New  York,  beside  in  the  Imowledge  of  persons  of  great  age  are 
filling  various  other  public  offices.  One  of  his  allowed  to  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of  perpet- 
granddaughters  was  the  mother  of  Mf^or-Gen-  uating  their  testimony,  and  in  cases  where  im- 
eral  William  Alexander,  the  clairoant  of  the  mediate  death  by  violence  is  expected.  This 
Scottish  earldom  of  Stirling. — Of  the  descend-  must,  when  posdble,  be  sworn  to  and  signed  by 
ants  of  CoL  Abraham  De  Peyster,  his  eldest  son,  the  witness.  In  the  United  States,  compulsoiy 
Abraham,  was  for  many  years  treasurer  of  the  process  is  usually  allowed  to  procure  this  evi- 
province  of  New  York;  and  his  great-grandson,  dence. — ^In  ecclesiastical  law,  deposition  is  the 
Abrahak,  commauded  a  detachment  of  royal  act  of  depriving  a  clergyman  by  a  competent 
troops  under  CoL  Ferguson  at  the  battie  of  tribunal  of  his  derical  orders,  in  punishment  of 
King's  Mountain.  After  the  war  he  was  treas-  some  offence,  and  to  prevent  his  acting  in  his 
urer  of  the  province  of  New  Brunswick,  and  clerical  character. 

commander  of  the  militia.    Jakes,  a  brother  D£PPING,Gsobob8Bbbnab]>,  a  French  nat- 

of  the  preceding,  was  also  an  officer  in  the  Brit-  uralist  and  historian,  bom  at  Mnnster,  Westpha- 

ish  army,  and  fell  at  the  batUe  of  Lincelles,  in  Ha,  May  11, 1784,  died  in  Paris,  Sept  6,  1858. 

the  NetherlandSj  in  1798.    III.  Aaxsr  Schttt-  He  went  to  Paris  in  1808,  and  first  devoted  him- 

LKR,  grandson  of  Ool.  Abraham  De  Peyster,  and  self  to  teaching,  and  afterward  to  miscellaneous 

a  colonel  in  the  British  army,  bom  in  New  literary  labor.    His  juvenile  works,  Le$  $oireet 

York,  June  27, 1786,  died  at  Dumfries,  Scotland,  cPhiver  (8d  ed.  1882 ;  translated  into  many  Enro- 

in  Nov.  1882.    He  entered  the  8th  or  king^s  re-  pean  languages)  and  MeneiUu  et  heauUa  ds  la 

giment  of  foot  in  1765,  served  in  various  parts  nature  en  France  (9th  ed.  1848),  became  as  pop- 

of  North  America  under  his  uncle,  Col.  Peter  ular  abroad  as  at  home.    He  joined  Malte  Brun 

Schuyler,  and  commanded  at  Detroit,  Michili-  in  his  efforts  to  promote  the  uiowledge  of  geog^ 

mactdnao,  and  various  places  in  Upper  Canada,  raphy  in  France,  and  wrote  a  ^eat  number  of 

daring  the  American  revolutionary  war.    The  geographical  works.    His  intimacy  with  the 

Indian  tribes  of  the  north-west  were  then  decid-  I>Eini^  poets  Baggesen  and  Oehlenschlager  led 

edly  hostile  to  the  British  government,  but  the  him  to  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  Scandinar 

pmdent  measures  adopted  by  Col.  De  Peyster  vian  literature,  history,  and  arcbeeology,  and  so 

tended  to  conciliate  and  finally  to  detach  them  successfully  that  he  won  the  prize  diered  by 

entirely  from  the  American  cause.    To  his  in-  the  institute  in  1820  for  the  best  work  on  the 

fluence  over  the  Indians  several  American  mis-  maritime   expeditions   of  the   Normans  into 

sionaries  and  "their  families  were  on  one  occa-  France  in  the  10th  century.     This  work  was 

sion  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  their  lives,  followed  by  his  "History  of  Normandy  from 

Having  risen  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  com-  1066  to  1204"  (1886).    Among  the  most  impor- 

manded  his  regiment  for  many  years,  he  re-  tant  of  his  other  writings  are  a  ".Historyof  the 
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Oommeroe  between  the  Levant  and  Europe  from  of  Bath,  where  he  studied  from  his  12th  till  his 
the  time  of  the  Ornsades  to  the  OoloDization  of  14th  year,  the  master  said  of  him  that  he  "  could 
America  ^'  (1880) ;  and  a  ^^  History  of  the  Jews  harangue  an  Athenian  mob.'*  He  was  transfer- 
in  the  Middle  Ages ''  (1884:).  red  to  a  school  at  Winkfield,  where  he  remained 

DEPTFORD,  a  town  and  naval  arsenal  in  a  year  in  discontent,  entreating  his  guardian  to 
Kent  and  Surrey,  England,  on  the  right  bank  of  send  him  to  the  university,  but  in  vain,  though 
the  Thames,  at  the  mouth  of  the  RavensboumoL  the  income  of  his  patrimony  was  sufficient  S>t 
on  the  Croydon  and  Greenwich  railways,  ana  his  support  Resolved,  however,  to  be  no  longer 
at  the  junction  of  the  Croydon  and  Surrey  oBr  numbered  among  school  boys,  he  borrowed  from 
nals,  8  m.  8.  E.  from  London  bridge,  and  con-  a  lady  of  rank  10  guineas,  ran  away  from  school 
tiguons  to  Greenwich ;  pop.  in  1851,  27,896.  It  with  a  volume  of  Euripides  in  his  pocket,  and  bv 
contains  a  royal  naval  school  incorporated  in  accident  directed  his  wanderings  toward  Nortu 
1840,  and  2  ancient  hospitals  for  decayed  pilots  Wales.  The  inns  rapidlv  exhausted  his  money, 
and  shipmasters  or  their  widows.  Its  principal  and  after  a  few  weeks  he  was  obliged  first  to 
feature,  however,  is  the  dock  yard,  established  limit  himself  to  one  meal  a  day,  and  then  to 
by  Henry  YIII.,  an4  now  endosinj^^  an  area  of  eubsiBt  only  on  blaokberrieS|  hips,  haws,  and 
81  acres.  There  are  8  slips  foi^ships  of  the  line  casual  hospitalities.  He  contnvea  in  May,  1800, 
on  the  river  front,  2  for  smaller  v^sels  opening  to  obtain  a  passage  to  London,  and  there  a  fiercer 
into  a  basin  260  by  220  feel^  and  2  dry  docks,  stage  of  his  sufferings  began.  For  16  weeks  he 
one  communicating  with  the  basin,  and  the  constantly  endured  the  phyncal  anguish  of 
other,  a  double  dock,  with  the  Thames.  Ad-  hunger,  and  that  he  did  not  sink  under  his  tor- 
joining  the  dock  yard  is  the  victualling  yard,  ments  he  ascribes  to  his  constant  exposure  to 
containing  sheep  and  cattle  pens,  slaughter  the  open  air,  since  he  was  houseless,  seldom 
hous^  salting  establishments,  a  miJl  of  great  sleeping  under  a  roof.  He  was  at  length  per- 
oapacity,  bakeries,  a  brewery,  and  a  cooperage  mitted  by  an  eccentric  character  to  sleep  m  a 
in  which  casks  are  made  by  machinery.  The  large  unoccupied  house,  where  he  found  a  for- 
number  of  persons  employed  in  time  of  war  in  saken,  Mendles8|,  hunger-bitten  girl,  apparently 
the  docks  has  been  about  1,500,  and  in  the  vie-  10  years  of  age,  tor  his  companion,  who  rejoiced 
tualling  yard  about  1,200.  in  obtaining  a  protector  aurinff  the  darkness 

DE  QulNOEY,  Thomas,  an  English  author,  amid  the  mSs  and  ghosts.  He  has  written  p»- 
often  styled  *^the  English  opium-eater,^^  from  thetic  sketches  of  ms  associations  at  this  time 
the  remarkable  personal  experiences  detailed  in  with  some  of  the  refuse  members  of  London 
his  celebrated  work  bearing  that  title,  bom  in  socie^.  He  had  in  vain  resorted  to  a  Jew  for 
Greenhay:  a  suburb  of  Manchester,  in  1786.  an  aavance  of  money  on  the  strength  of  his 
Many  of  nis  writings  are  autobiographicid,  but  future  expectations,  when  at  length  an  opening 
in  the  minute  account  he  has  given  of  his  ad-  was  made  for  reconciliation  wiUi  his  fKends; 
ventures  and  sufferings,  fiction  is  supposed  to  be  and  he  attended  school  and  visited  in  different 
mixed  with  fact  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  parts  of  England  and  Ireland  till  he  went  to 
it  imposdble  in  many  cases  to  discriminate  be-  Oxford  in  Dec.  1808.  After  having  been  an 
tween  them.  He  was  the  5th  child  of  a  mer-  unknown  and  unacknowledged  vagrant,  a  house- 
chant  who  spent  most  of  his  time  at  foreign  less  wanderer  in  Wales^  and  a  sditary  roamer 
ports,  and  who  at  his  death  in  1798  left  to  his  in  the  streets  of  London,  he  speaks  of  himself 
fiimily  a  fortune  of  £1,600  a  year.  His  child-  as  now  for  the  first  time  becoming  an  object  of 
hood  was  chiefly  passed  in  rural  seclusion,  with  notice  to  a  large  society,  and  burdened  with 
8  sisters  for  playmates.  The  death  of  one  of  the  anxieties  of  a  man  and  of  a  member  of  the 
these  when  he  was  2^  years  old  caused  him  not  world.  He  was  a  student  at  Oxford  till  1808. 
so  much  sorrow  as  a  sad  perplexity ;  it  appalled  He  first  resorted  to  opium  on  a  visit  to  London 
him  bv  its  mystery,  but  he  was  solaced  by  a  in  t^e  autumn  of  1804,  with  a  view  of  lulling 
trust  that  she  would  return  again  like  the  cro-  the  pains  of  rheumatism.  He  took  it;  and 
cnses  and  roses.  A  few  years  later,  the  deatli  in  an  hour,  '*  O  heavens  I  what  a  revulsion ! 
of  a  second  sister  overwhelmed  him  with  grief,  what  an  upheaving  £:om  its  lowest  depths  of 
and  the  sentiments  of  love  and  religion  which  the  inner  spirit  I  what  an  apocalypse  of  the 
it  awoke  were  nursed  by  him  in  silent  reverie,  world  within  me !  That  my  puns  had  vanished 
and  deepened  the  naturally  solemn  tone  of  his  was  now  a  bifle  in  my  eyes ;  this  negative  effect 
mind.  "  If,"  he  says,  '*  I  ^onld  return  thanks  was  swallowed  up  in  the  immensity  of  those 
to  Providence  for  all  the  separate  blessings  of  positive  effects  which  had  opened  before  me,  in 
my  early  situation,  these  four  I  should  single  out  the  abyss  of  divine  enjoyment  thus  suddenly 
as  worthy  of  special  commemoration :  that  I .  revealed."  He  says  that  for  10  years  he  "lived 
lived  in  rustic  solitude ;  that  this  solitude  was  on  the  earth  the  life  of  a  demiur^s,  and  kept 
in  England;  that  my  infant  feelings  were  mould-  the  keys  of  paradise."  It  was  his  custom  to 
ed  by  the  gentiest  of  sbters,  and  not  by  horrid  drink  laudanum  either  on  a  Tuesday  or  Saturday 
pugilistic  brothers;  finally,  that  I  and  they  were  night  once  in  8  weeks.  On  Tuesday  night  he 
dutifhl  and  loving  members  of  a  pure,  holy,  went  to  the  opera,  where  in  the  elaborate  har- 
and  magnificent  church."  He  was  sent  to  va-  mony  and  scenic  ctisplay  he  saw  unfolded  before 
rious  schools,  and  early  distinguished  himself  by  him,  as  in  a  piece  of  arras-work,  the  whole  of 
his  pn^ciency  in  Greek ;  at  the  grammar  school  his  past  life,  with  its  passions  exalted^  spiritual- 

VOL.  Vi.^26 
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ixed,  and  fiibluiied ;  not  08  if  reeiDed  bj  tn  Mt  difliMtoQkplacAinhkooiitaiiiplatioiia,  and  in 

of  memorj,  bat  as  if  present  and  incarnated  liis  £«anML    He  was  inclined  to  solitade  and 

in  the  mosic.    On  Satorday  night  he  used  to  rererie,  and  mentions  that  on  sonuner  ni^ts  at 

wander  forth  throogh  the  maz^ts  of  London,  his  open  window,  oTsriooking  the  town  and  sea 

wliere  the  poor  were  expending  their  mcMiej,  at  a  little  distance  befofo  nim,  he  often  sat 


and  listen  to  the  consultations  of  funilj  partiea  finm  sonset  to  soniise,  motionleaB»  and  withoat 
on  their  ways  and  means,  making  himsdi  famil-  wishing  to  move.  While  lying  awake,  he  oonld 
iar  with  their  wishes,  dlfficolties,  and  opinions,  secTast  pfooeasions  pass  along  in  monnifiil  pomp, 
and  philosopluoany  obsenringas  be  listened  that  frieses  of  neTer-encting  proceasiona,  that  seem- 
expresoons  of  patience,  hope,  and  tranqoillity  ed  to  him  as  sad  and  solemn  as  if  they  were 
were  iar  more  common  than  mmrnors  of  dis-  hLstoriesof  "  times  before  (Edipnsor  Priam,  be- 
content  Soch  were  his  delights,  and  soch  fore  Tyre,  before  lienmhis  ;^  aiiid  in  his  dreams 
were  the  pictores  which  at  a  later  time  tyran-  a  thesire  seemed  soddenly  opened  and  lighted 
nlzed  orer  his  dreams^  In  1809,  soon  after  up  within  his  brain,  which  presented  n^htly 
leaving  the  nniTersity,  he  took  the  cottage  at  spectacles  ofmore  than  earthly  rolendor.  Bpaoe 
Orasmere,  among  the  lakes  and  moontains  of  aeemed  immeasurably  ezpandeo,  boildings  and 
Westmoreland,  which  Wordsw<Hth  had  occo-  landscapes  aasdhed  proportions  too  Tast  for  the 
pied  before  him;  and  he  retained  it  27  years,  scope  of  the  eye,  time  became  infinitely  elastic, 
Among  his  associatea,  with  whom  he  had  formed  stretching  ont  to  boandless  and  Tanishing  ter> 
aoanaintance  in  prior  Tisita,  were  Wordsworth  mini,  and  a  single  night  woold  leare  the  inl- 
and Coleridge  at  Gra8mere,8oathey  at  Keswick,  pressionsofmillennia  passed  in  that  time.  With 
Charles  Lloyd  at  Brathay,  and  Wilson  at  Elle-  deq>-seated  anxiety  and  gloomy  melancholy 
ray*  He  often  visited  London,  Bath,  and  Edin-  he  seemed  evenr  ni^t  to  descend  literally  into 
bnrgh ;  his  most  intimate  friend  in  London  being  duums  and  sonless  abysses^  depths  below  depths 
fbr  many  years  the  celebrated  peripatetic  known  from  which  it  ^speared  h^;>ele8s  that  he  could 
as  **  Waildng  Stewart*'  He  was  ocoapied  eepe-  ever  reascend.  From  the  gorgeoos  scenery  and 
cially  with  &e  stody  of  German  literatore  and  tenrific  events  of  his  dreams  he  often  aw(ie  in 
philosophy,  made  translations  frtnn  Lessing  struggles,  crying  aloud :  *^  I  will  sleep  no  more.** 
and  Richter,  and  was  among  the  first  in  Eng-  Twice  he  triumphed  over  the  physical  necessity 
land  to  interpret  Kant,  Fichte,  and  ScheUin^.  for  opium,  and  twice  he  relapsed.  In  a  third  at- 
Though  he  took  opium  on  Saturday  nights,  it  tempt  he  found  it  impoaable  to  retrace  his  steps, 
had  not  disordered  his  health,  and  he  was  ig-  and  in  the  imagery  of  his  dreams  he  **  saw 
norant  and  unsuspicious  of  its  avenging  horrors,  through  vast  avenues  of  g^oom  those  towering 
But  in  181S  an  irritation  of  the  stomach,  the  gates  of  ingress,  which  hitherto  had  always 
consequence  of  his  early  sufieringa,  returned  seemed  to  stand  open,  now  at  last  barred  against 
with  a  violence  which  yielded  to  no  remedies  his  retreat,  and  hung  with  funeral  crape.**  In 
but  opium.  From  this  time  be  became  a  regu-  1821  he  went  to  London  with  literaiy  purposes, 
hir  and  confirmed  opium-eater,  taking  it  diSy,  and,  as  collaborator  in  the  "  London  Magazine," 
and  the  first  effect  of  this  change  was  5iat  blade  became  at  once  assodated  with  Charles  Lamb, 
re^n  seemed  to  roll  away  from  his  brain,  his  Hazlitt,  Allan  Cnnning^iam,  Hood,  Gary  (ti«» 
mind  resumed  its  functions,  and  a  latter  spring  trandator  of  Dante^  and  with  other  authors, 
came  to  dose  up  the  season  of  his  youdi.  But  His  ^*  Confessions  of  an  Ensliah  Opiimi'-Eater  ** 
within  a  year  began  his  '*  Iliad  of  woes.**  It  i^peared  in  that  periodic  in  1821,  and  in  a 
had  been  the  aim  of  his  whole  life,  with  refer-  volume  in  1822.  They  immediately  obtained 
ence  to  which  he  had  directed  all  his  intellect-  for  him  a  high  reputation,  and  have  remained 
nal  labors,  to  construct  one  single  work,  to  his  most  powerful  and  artistio  production  dur- 
which  he  purposed  giving  the  title  of  an  unfin-  ing  a  long  career  of  authorship.  He  has  been 
ished  work  of  Spinoza,  De  Emendations  Hur  a  frequent  contributor  to  British  periodicals, 
mani  InteUecUu.  The  studies  of  many  years  chiefly  to  "Blackwood*8  Magarine,*'  '*Tait*8 
had  laid  the  foundation,  but  he  could  not  com-  Edinburgh  Magazine,'*  and  the  '*  North  British 
mand  the  efforts  to  rear  the  superstructure.  In  Review,**  of  autobiographical  sketches,  litervy 
what  he  terms  his  state  of  imbecility  he  turned  reminiscences,  misodlaneous  c^saya,^  and  his- 
his  attention  for  amusement  to  political  econo-  torical,  pbflosophical,  and  critical  discussions, 
my.  He  welcomed  the  treatise  of  Bicardo  in  He  also  furnished  several  artides  to  the  **  £n- 
1819  as  the  first  profound  work  on  the  subject  cydopsdia  Britannica.**  The  notices  of  his  dis- 
and  it  roused  him  to  an  activity  which  enabled  tingaidied  contemporaries  and  associates  which 
him  to  draw  up  his  '*  Prolegomena  to  all  Future  mve  interest  to  several  of  his  writings,  it  has 
Systems  of  Political  Economy."  Tet  opium  been  said,  would  have  been  more  appropriate 
^utdyzed  his  efforts  to  complete  even  that  short  if  marked  by  greater  reserve.  All  nis  works 
work.  He  failed  to  accomplish  tiie  preface,  the  diow  a  wide  range  of  learning  and  speculation, 
arrangements  for  its  publication  were  counter-  a  ddicate  and  subtle  critical  fiMSulty,  and  a  fe- 
manded,  and  it  first  appeared  in  1824  under  the  licitous  selection  of  words.  As  improvisations 
titie  of  ^'Templars' Dialogues.**  It  is  one  of  the  they  would  be  admirable  dispkys  of  mental 
most  thorough,  as  weU  as  briefest  exhibitions  power,  but  most  of  them  are  so  unartistically 
of  the  Ricardian  theory  of  vdue.  Seldom  could  constructed,  the  mdn  idea  and  purpose  being 
he  prevail  on  himself  to  write  even  a  letter.    A  lost  by  unceasing  discursions,  that  they  are  ex- 
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cellent  only  !q  fragments  and  passages.  His  Persia  in  1785,  and  taken  again  in  1795  bj  the 
highest  and  most  Deculiar  merit  is  as  a  writer  Rossians,  who  have  kept  it  since, 
of  imaginative  ana  highl^r  impassioned  prose,  DERBY,  a  parliamentary  and  mnnicipal  bor- 
the  best  examples  of  which  are  contained  m  his  ongh  and  the  county  town  of  Derb vi^ire,  Eng- 
^  Confessions,^'  and  **  Saspiria  de  Profhndis.*'  land,  on  the  Derwent,  which  is  navigable  henoe 
Snch  are  his  splendid  personifications  of  those  to  its  J  miction  with  the  Trent,  distant  K  N.  W. 
Tarions  forms  or  powers  of  sorrow  which  hold  from  liondon  132  m.  by  the  Londc^i  and  North- 
dominion  over  man  and  hnman  life :  *^the  three  western  and  Midland  Counties  ndlways ;  pop. 
ladies  of  sorrow,  our  lady  of  tears,  our  lady  of  in  1851.  40,609.  There  are  8  churdies,  a  Cath- 
sighs,  and  our  lady  of  darkness."  After  alter-  olio  catnedral,  and  18  dissenting  chapels.  The 
Bating  for  a  time  between  the  lakes  and  London,  firee  grammar  school,  said  to  be  one  of  the  old- 
Mr.  De  Qnincey  has  since  1848  resided  at  Lass-  est  institutions  of  the  kind  in  England,  has  10 
wade,  a  viUa^  about  12  miles  from  Edinburgh,  exhibitions  to  Emmanuel  college,  Oxford.  There 
In  person  he  is  described  as  far  from  prepossess-  are  9  national,  several  British,  a  female  normal, 
ing,  being  diminutive  in  his  stature  and  awk-  a  diocesan,  a  Wesleyan  Methodist,  and  2  inflemt 
ward  in  his  movements,  with  a  shrivelled  and  schools,  a  library,  a  mechanics'  institute,  and  a 
yeUow  parchment-like  skin.  He  daily  performs  philosophical  society  founded  by  Dr.  Darwin, 
set  tasks  of  walking  in  his  garden,  and  often  dis-  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  town 
appears  untraced  for  several  davs  together  from  is  a  botanical  and  pleasure  garden  called  the  ar- 
his  home.  He  has  offered  his  body  after  death  boretum,  founded  by  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Joseph 
for  dissection,  as  a  contribution  to  physiological  Strutt,  a  citizen  of  Derby,  and  liud  out  with 
sdenoe,  believing,  or  affecting  to  be&eve,  that  great  taste,  at  the  donor's  expense,  by  the  late 
the  dreadful  gnawing  of  the  stomach  which  he  J.  C.  Loudon.  The  manufactures  are  extensive, 
experiences  is  caused  by  the  ravages  of  a  living  and  embrace  silk,  lace,  cotton,  porcelain,  jew- 
animal.  His  works  have  been  collected  in  Bos-  elry,  carriages,  iron  boilers,  iron  plates,  red  and 
ton  (21  vols.,  1851- 59\  and  a  select  edition  is  white  lead,  sheet  lead,  &o.  Various  beautiful 
now  (April,  1859)  puolishing  in  London  and  ornaments  are  made  of  the  marbles,  spars,  and 
Edinburgh.  petrifactions  found  in  the  vicinity. 

DERA  GHAZEE  E^BfAN,  a  large  town  of  DERBY,  Edward  Gboffbbt  Smith  Stanlbt, 

the  Punjaub,  4  m.  from  the  right  or  W.  bank  of  14th  earl  o^  and  Baron  Stanley,  a  British  states- 

the  Indu&  in  the  district  of  Damaun ;  pop.  about  man,  bom  at  Khowfiley  Park,  Lancashire,  March 

25.000,  of  whom  one-half  are  Hindoos,  and  one-  29, 1799i    At  an  early  age  he  was  sent  to  Eton 

half  Mohammedans.    It  contains  a  dirty,  ill-  college,  whence,  after  the  usual  residence  at  that 

built  bazaar  with  1,600  shops.    It  has  manufac-  institution,  he  was  removed  to  the  university  of 

tories  of  silk,  cotton,  and  mixed  fabrics,  and  Oxford,  and  entered  as  a  student  of  Christchurdh. 

cntiety  to  the  estimated  amount  of  $100,000  Although  his  academic  career  was  more  than  or- 

yearly.     The  surrounding  country  is  fertile,  dinarily  distinguished,  he  was  never  graduated, 

producing  sugar,  cotton,  mdigo,  and  excdlent  He  entered  parliament  in  1821  as  member  for 

fruits.     Stockbridge,  and  made  his  maiden  speech  on 

DERAYEH,EL,atownof  Arabia,intheprov-  the  Manchester  gas-light  bill,  March  80, 1824, 

ince  of  Nedjed,  lat  25^  15'  K,  long.  56^  80'  K  of  which  Hansard  remarks  (vol  xL  p.  11),  that 

It  lies  in  a  fertile  and  well  watered  valley  at  Mr.  Staoiley  addressed  the  house  ^*  in  a  maiden 

the  foot  of  Mount  Ehoor,  was  strongly  fortLSed  speech  of  much  clearness  and  ability."    He  soon 

in  the  oriental  style,  and  contained  about  15,-  took  rank  in  the  house  of  commons  among  the 

000  iuhabitants,  80  mosques,  and  80  schools,  hi  ablest  debaters  and  most  prominent  leaders  of 

the  earlier  part  of  this  century,  when  it  was  the  whig  opposition  to  the  ministry  of  the  earl 

famous  throughout  the  Mohammedan  world  as  of  Liverpool.  «He  was  elected  member  for  the 

the  capital  and  stronghold  of  the  Wahabees.    Li  town  of  Preston,  Lancashire,  in  1826,  and  on 

1619  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Ibrahim  Pa-  March  11, 1827,  took  office  as  under  secretary 

sha.  after  a  siege  of  7  months.  for  the  colonies  in  George  Canning's  administra- 

DERBEND,  or  Dbbbsnt,  a  fortified  town  tion,  which  office  he  continued  to  hold  after  the 

of  Russian  Daghestan,  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  death  of  that  great  statesman,  in  the  Goderioh 

Caspian  sea,  lat.  42^  12'  N..  long.  48^  25'  E. ;  (earl  of  Ripon)  cabmet,  until  its  dissolution  in 

pop.   about  12,000,  consistmg  of  Geoi^^s,  Jan.  1828.    During  the  8  years  of  the  WeUing- 

Annenians.  and  Jews.    It  is  built  in  the  pass  ton  government  which  followed,  Mr.  Stanley 

of  Derbend,  the  ancient  Albanue  PortsB,  lying  was  among  the  first  and  most  eloquent  of  the 

between,  the  sea  and  the  extremity  of  a  spur  prominent  orators  and  statesmen  who  then  oc- 

of  the  Caucasus.    It  is  defended  on  the  N.  and  cupied  seats  in  the  popular  branch  of  the  Brit- 

8.  by  walls  of  great  strength  with  2  iron  gates,  ish  legislature.    On  the  formation  of  the  reform 

through  which  the  road  passes,  and  from  which  cabinet  of  Lord  Grey  in  1880,  he  was  appointed 

it  has  its  name,  signifying  *'  closed  gates.''    The  to  the  arduous  and  responsible  office  of  chief 

pass  was  fortified  by  the  first  Darius  agdnst  the  secretary  for  Ireland,  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet, 

Dcythians^  and  the  present  walls  are  said  to  an  honor  rarely  united  with  that  appointment, 

have  been  buflt  by  Chosroes.    It  was  afterward  The  acceptance  of  <^oe  having  vacated  his  seat 

taken  by  the  Saracens,  recovered  by  the  Per-  in  parliament,  on  presenting  himself  to  the 

sdans,  captured  by  Russia  in  1722,  restored  to  cdeotors  d  Preston  for  rejection,  he  was  de« 
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featedhyihe  radical  agitator  Hemy  Emit,  bat  Mr.  Locke  King's  motioiiibr  an  esteDaon  of  the 
was  soon  aitenrard  retotiwd,  It*  the  retireiiieat  fhuochise,  are  amoDg  the  most  remarkable  (^  bis 
ofKrHDSBejYmaiiflbrtheboroii^ofWiDd-  lorensioefforfek  On  Jone  80, 1851,  on  the  death 
sor,  which  he  eonturaed  to  represent  mitil  188^  of  his  father  at  the  advanced  age  of  78,  be  sao- 
when  he  was  cleeted  for  one  of  the  diTisions  of  oeeded  to  the  earidom  and  the  Tastaneestral  «s- 
Lancaahire.  In  the  great  pariiamentary  atmg-  tates  an  England  and  Ireland  which  are  attached 
^e  of  188S-*8,  which  resolted  in  the  pMBBge  of  toit  On  Feb.  20, 1862,  Lord  John  Boasell  bav- 
the  reform  biH,  the  chorch  temporalities  btU,  ing  angfained  another  defoat  on  the  militia  bill, 
and  the  biD  to  estaMiah  national  edncation  in  Lmrd  Derby  was  again  caDed  by  the  queen  to 
Ireland,  Mr.  Stanley  todc  a  brilliant  and  effect-  oonstroct  a  cabinet^  and  soooeeded  in  perfonn- 
ive  part  His  speeches  daring  that  stormy  sea-  ing  the  task  within  a  week  after  the  OYerthrow 
aion,  in  reply  to  the  fierce  aasanlto  of  Daniel  of  thewbigchiefkain.  In  JolTof  theaameyear 
O'Oonnell,  Richard  Lalor  fflieil,  and  others,  are  pariiament  waa  diasolTed,  and  the  new  parli** 
splendid  eflbrts  of  pariiamentary  eloqnenoe.  In  ment  assembled  in  December.  On  one  of  the 
1888  Mr.  Stanley  exchanged  the  tronblesooke  firrt  test  divisiona  the  ministry  were  defeated  by 
office  of  chief  secretary  for  Ireland  for  that  of  a  minority  of  18  in  an  nnnsoiuly  fall  boose,  and 
secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies.  Hewasnom-  afterlOmontha'tenoreof  office,  they  were  soc- 
inated  to  this  post  with  the  q)ecial<^ect<tf  car-  oeeded  by  the  so-called  coalition  cabinet  <rif 
rying  the  abohtion  of  slarery  in  the  West  Indies^  which  the  eariofAberdeen  was  the  bead.  When 
which  was  effected  nnder  bis  anspicea.  In  the  in  his  torn  this  last  mentioned  nobleman  was 
following  year,  on  the  death  of  his  grandfather  diiTen  from  power,  the  seals  of  office  were  again 
and  the  soocession  of  his  &ther  to  the  earldom,  offered  to  and  declined  by  Lord  Derby,  and 
he  became  known  by  the  ooortesy  title  of  Lord  finally  intrusted  to  the  care  of  Lord  Pahnerston, 
Stanley,^  and  in  the  same  prear  retired  from  the  who  oontinned  to  bold  them  nntil  1858,  when, 
cabinet  in  company  with  Sir  James  Graham,  the  by  the  same  miyority  of  19  by  which  Lord  Derby 
earl  d  Bipon.  and  the  doke  of  Bachmond,  in  eon-  waa  overthrown  6  years  before,  Palmerston  was 
aeqoence  of  his  and  bis  three  oolleagaes'  non-  defeated  by  the  adoption  of  Mr.  MUner  GibscMi^s 
coDcorrenoe  with  the  ministerial  proposition  to  amendment  on  the  second  reading  of  the  conspir- 
appropriate  the  sorplnsfands  of  the  Irish  chorch  acy  to  morder  bilL  On  the  resignation  of  Lcnrd 
establishment  for  secolar  edncati<m.  In  the  brief  Palmerston,  Lord  Derbr  was  again  '*  sent  for  '^ 
administration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  (Dec  1884,  to  by  the  qoeen  to  form  toe  cabinet  over  which, 
April,  188/r)y  Lord  Stanley  refosed  to  take  of-  with  one  or  two  nnimportant  cbaneea,  be  still 
fice.  Bat  long  before  the  8  years  of  the  whig  (April,  1869)  orattinaes  to  preside.  Lord  Derby 
dominion  onder  Lord  Melboome  had  elapsed,  hi  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  nni versty  of  Ox- 
and  bis  followers,  fusetioasly  known  as  *^  the  ford  on  ih»  death  of  the  dake  of  Wellington,  is 
Canning  leaven  of  the  whig  administration,'*  an  elder  brother  of  the  Trinity  boose,  governor 
were  foond  voting  steadily  with  the  conserva-  of  the  Charter  boose,  a  trustee  of  the  British 
tive  opposition,  as  avowed  members  of  the  con-  moseam  and  of  the  Hanterian  moseom,  and  fills 
servative  party.  In  1841  the  wbigs  went  out  other  honorary  posts.  On  May  81, 1825,  he  mar- 
of  <^3oe.  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  fbrmed  a  cabinet  ried  the  Hon.  Emma  Caroline  WHbruiam,  2d 
in  which  Lord  Stanley  occopied  a  seat  as  oolo-  daughter  of  Edward,  Lord  Skelmersdale,  by 
nial  seoretanr.  In  1844^  while  his  fiither  waa  whom,  betide  two  sons  and  one  dan^ter  who 
still  living,  be  was  summoned  by  writ  to  the  died  in  infoncy,  he  has  iasoe,  the  Bight  Hon. 
boose  of  peers  as  Baron  Stanley  ni  Bidkerstaffia,  Edward,  Lord  Stanley,  now  secretary  of  state 
and  assumed  the  leadership  of  the  conservative  for  India,  Ibe  lady  Emma  Charlotte,  and  the 
party  in  that  body.  When  Sir  Bobert  Peel  re-  Hon*  Frederic  Ar&ur  Stanley,  an  officer  in  the 
solved  in  1846  to  adopt  a  free  tpide  poli<7,  wad  British  army. — The  earldom  of  Derby  was  con- 
remove  prohibitive  duties  on  foreign  grain  and  ferred  by  Henry  Yll.  in  1485  on  the  then  rep- 
breadstufEs,  Lord  Stanley  left  the  cabinet  and  resentative  cf  the  old  and  heroic  family  of  Stan- 
became  the  leader  of  the  protectionist  opposi-  ley  of  Lancaahire,  for  acts  {^prowess  and  devo- 
tion. When,  in  Deo.  1845,  Sir  Bobert  tendered  tion  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth.  For  more  than 
his  resifliation  to  the  queen,  Loid  Stanley  was  8  centuries  the  earls  of  Derby  were  sovereigns 
invited  Dy  her  mijesty,  at  the  instance  of  Lord  of  the  isle  of  Man,  nnder  the  suzerainty  of  the 
John  Bussell,  to  finm  a  protectionist  cabinet  but  British  king,  and  it  was  not  until  the  reign  oi 
he  resolutely  declined  tike  offer.  During  the  6  George  HI.  that  the  sovereignty  of  that  island 
years  of  Lord  John  Bussell's  tenure  of  the  pre-  was  transferred  to  the  Britiw  crown, 
miership.  Lord  Stanley  added  to  his  already  hiffb  DERBYSHIBE,  a  central  oo.  of  England, 
fiune  as  an  orator  and  a  statesman,  by  bis  tnAj  oonosting  of  a  level  or  moderately  billy  district, 
manly,  and  magnanimous  course  as  leader  of  the  abounding  in  fine  scenery,  fertOe,  well  cultivat- 
opposition  in  the  hereditary  brandi  of  the  legis-  ed,  and  rich  in  minerals;  area,  1,028  sq.  m.; 
lature.  Bm  speech  on  the  Irish  poor  laws  in  pop.  in  1851,  296^84.  It  is  watered  by  the 
1849,  his  speech  on  the  affiurs  of  Greece  in  1850,  Derwent^  Trent,  Dove,  Wye,  Erewash,  and 
and  his  famous  ezplsnation  of  the  reasons  why  Bother.  The  S.  and  £.  parts  produce  wheat, 
he  declined  the  premiership  when  offered  to  him  barley,  and  other  kinds  of  grain ;  the  IS*,  part, 
in  Feb.  1851,  wben  Lord  John  Bussell's  minis-  where  the  surface  is  more  lully,  and  the  dimato 
try  were  defeated  in  the  house  of  commons  on  colder,  is  occopied  chi^y  by  oat  fields  and  pas- 
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tores.  The  elevated  region  called  the  High  peak,  is  1643,  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  miiJoiv 

consisting  of  a  succession  of  bleak  hills,  some  general.    Afterwm^  he  entered  the  service  of 

of  which  rise  2,000  feet  above  sea  level,  inter-  Brandenburg,  and  distingniEJied  himself  against 

spiBrsed  with  narrow  valleys,  is  flunoQs  for  its  the  Poles,  Swedes,  and  IVench.    In  1670  he 

romantic  scenerv.    Dairy  husbandry  is  carried  became  field  marsnal,  and  in  1674  baron  of 

on  in  nearly  aU  quarters  of  the  comity,  and  the  Gtonan  empire;  routed  the  Swedes  near 

yields  upward  of  2,000  tons  of  cheese  every  Bathenau,  June  15,  1676,  and  at  FehrbelUn  8 

year.    Among  the  hills  are  reared  small  sheep,  days  afterward,  and  secured  the  mater  portion 

and  a  breed  of  light  dender  horses.    Among  of  Pomerania  for  the  elector.    In  Uio  winter 

the  minerals  are  coal,  iron,  lead,  rino,  copper,  campaign  of  1678-'9  he  caused  9,000  soldiers 

gypsum,  black  and  variegated  marble,  flu<Mr  spar,  and  80  guns  to  cross  the  ice  on  sleds  as  fiur  as 

small  crystals  called  Derbyshire  diamonds,  cnal-  Tilsit,  and  routed  tiiie  Swedes  under  Horn  near 

cedony,  Jasper,  and  a  few  onyxes.    The  coal  the  latter  city. 

field  covers  an  area  of  about  100,000  acres,  DEBGh,  Louoh,  a  lake  in  the  co.  of  Donegal, 
and  belongs  to  the  samegreat  field  which  ex-  Ireland,  about  7  m.  S.  £.  of  Donegal,  8  m.  long, 
tends  over  part  of  the  West  Riding  of  York-  and  2i  m.  wide  at  the  broadest  part  It  is  en- 
shire  and  part  of  Nottinghamshire.  The  lead  dosed  on  all  sides  except  the  S.  by  steep,  barren 
mines  have  fh>m  time  immemorial  been  let  on  mountains,  which  give  a  wUd  and  desolate  char- 
lease,  and  are  the  subjects  of  several  very  ancient  acter  to  the  surrounding  scenery.  Its  shores 
and  peculiar  laws.  Oourts  for  the  a^ustment  are  rough  and  precipitous.  It  Ues  467  feet  above 
of  disputes  occurring  and  debts  contracted  in  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  75  feet  deep.  A 
working  these  mines  are  establidied  in  each  multitudeof  little  islands  dot  its  sui^&tce,  one  of 
mining  district,  and  are  presided  over  by  the  which,  called  Station  idand,  about  an  acre  in 
lessee^s  steward,  assisted  by  24  iurymen.  There  extent,  contains  a  cave  known  as  St  Patrick^s 
is  another  officer,  called  the  barmaster,  whose  Purgatory,  to  which  between  10,000  and  15,000 
dnl^it  is  to  put  miners  into  possession  of  veins  Roman  Catholic  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  Ire- 
which  they  may  have  discovered,  and  to  collect  land  resort  annually  between  Aug.  1  and  15. 
the  rent  due  the  lessee  of  the  crown  or  th6  lord  They  remain  on  the  island,  which  contains  2 
of  the  manor.  Derbyshire  is  traversed  by  the  chapels,  a  house  for  the  priests,  and  a  few  cab- 
Grand  Trunk,  or  Trent  and  Mersey,  flie  Ere-  ins,  from  8  to  0  days,  their  only  food  during 
wash,  the  Derby,  the  Cromford,  the  Nutbrook,  that  time  being  bread  and  water. 
theCiiesterfleld,  the  Peak  fbrest,  and  the  Ai^by  DERHAH,  Williak,  an  Enslish  divine  and 
de  la  Zouch  canals,  and  hj  the  Oromfbrd  and  natural  philosopher,  bom  at  Stoughton,  near 
High  Peak,  the  North  Midland,  the  Midland  Worcester,  in  Nov.  1657,  died  at  IJpminster, 
Ck>untiea,  ibe  Bbminsham  and  Derby  grand  near  London,  April  5, 1785.  The  most  imnor- 
junction,  and  several  oranoh  railways,  beside  a  tant  of  his  published  works  are :  ^  The  Artincial 
number  of  private  railways  for  the  transportar  Clockmaker"  (4th  edition,  1784) ;  "  Physico- 
tion  of  produce  of  the  mines.  The  manufactures  Theology*^  (16  discourses  preached  at  Boyle^s 
are  important,  and  comprise  cotton,  silk,  calico,  lecture,  1711),  and  *^  Astro-Theology"  (1714), 
cambric,  fustian,  muslin,  tape,  candle  wicks,  ma-  dedgned  to  prove  the  existence  and  attributes 
chinery,  agri<^tural  implements,  leather,  hats,  of  God  from  an  examination  respectively  of  the 
paper,  and  porcelain.  In  the  mountain  district  works  of  creation  and  of  the  heavenly  bodies ; 
there  are  numerous  tepid  mineral  springs.  and  ^  Ohristo-Theology^'  Q*^^^h  ^  ^^^^^on  to 

DERBYSHIRE  SPAR,  a  variety  of  fluor  s^ar  prove  the  divine  origin  of  Ohristianity. 
found  in  Derbyshire,  England,  which  is  distin-       DERIVATION,  in  modem  algebra,  is  the 

guished  by  its  fine  shades  of  purple,  blue,  red,  mode  of  developing  one  function  from  another, 

and  yellow.    These,  together  with  the  sound-  according  to  some  fixed  law.    By  a  function  is 

ness  of  the  stone,  render  it  well  adapted  for  or-  here  meant  any  algebraical  expression  of  a  quan- 

namental  purposes.    The  manufacture  of  cups,  tity  dependent  for  its  value  upon  other  quanti- 

tables,  vases,  inkstands,  and  other  objects,  is  ex-  tie&    The  most  usual,  and  perhaps  the  most 

tensively  carried  on  in  several  towns  in  the  conn-  important  derivative  ftmctions,  are  Diffebsm- 

tv,  as  at  Derby,  Buxton,  Castleton,  Bakewell,  Ac  ttals  and  Inteobals,  which  see. 
The  stone  takes  a  high  polish  for  one  so  soft;       DERMODY,  Thomas,  an  Irish  poet^  bom  at 

but  the  propertv  which  renders  it  easy  to  be  Ennis  in  1775,  died  at  Sydenham,  near  London, 

worked,  makes  it  liable  to  be  soon  defSuoed  by  in  1802.    1^  fother  was  a  schoolmaster,  and  is 

scratches.    It  is  found  near  Castleton  in  fissores  said  to  have  employed  him  while  only  in  his 

in  the  limestone  rocks.  9th  year  as  his  assistant  in  teaching  Latin  and 

DERFFLINGER,  Geosovon  (originally  D5b^  Greek.    Tbomas,  however,  soon  after  ran  away 

FLT176),  a  general  of  the  great  elector  of  Bran-  from  home,  enlisted  in  the  army,  and  served  in 

denburg,  bom  in  Bohemia  in  March,  1606,  died  the  expedition  to  Holland  under  the  earl  of 

Feb.  4,  1695.    A  tailor^s  apprentice,  he  took  Moira,  who  promoted  him  to  a  second  lieuten- 

service  as  a  soldier,  and  fought  at  the  battle  antcy;  but  by  his  intemperate  habits  he  lost  the 

of  Prague,  after  which  he  entered  tiie  Swe-  fkvor  of  his  patron,  ana  afterward  lived  some 

dish  armv  as  an  officer  under  Gustavos  Adol-  time  in  London,  and  died  in  extreme  poverty, 

phus.    He  served  under  Bauer  and  Torstensen,  A  small  volume  of  poems  written  by  him  in  his 

contributed  to  the  Swedish  victory  at  Leipsic  18th  year  appeared  in  1792.    In  1798  he  pub- 
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Usbed  A  pampU^t  on  the  Freadi  revohitioii,  ta  ''tlie  trough,"  in  the  monntainB  whidi  extend 
which  was  appended  a  poem  entitled  *^The  tloag  the  K.  boimdery  of  the  oonnty,  and  nnit- 
Edbrm.**  ing  with  the  Trent  near  the  borders  of  Leioes- 

DERVI6EL  a  Persian  word  meaning  poor  or  tershire,  after  acoane  of  aboat  50  m.  Its  general 
indigent,  nsed  in  Mohammedan  ooontriea  anb-  oonrae  is  8.  £.  It  paaaes  Chataworth  hooae  and 
Btantiall J  like  the  Arabic  fakir,  to  designate  a  the  towns  of  Matlock,  Belper,  and  Derbj.  Its 
dass  of  religious  people  who  in  some  respects  soeneix,  particnlarly  in  the  upper  part,  is  bean- 
resemble  the  monks  <^  Christianity.  Their  rule  tif ally  diTerrified.  TheWje  is  its  largest  trib- 
oommands  an  austere  pietjr,  religious  oontempla-  ntary.  m.  A  liTor  of  Yorkshire,  East  Biding, 
tion,  poverty,  chastity,  modesty,  patience,  nu-  rising  near  Harwood  dale,  flowing  nearly  S.  with 
mility.  and  cluuity.  They  live  in  conTcnts  under  many  windings,  and  falling  into  the  Oose  at 
the  direction  of  a  •heiih.  but  are  allowed  to  Barmby,  after  a  course  of  about  60  m.  It  is 
marry,  on  the  condition,  however.  <^  passing  navi»ble  to  Malton,  27  m.  above  its  month, 
two  nights  of  the  week  among  their  associates.  DERWENT,  a  river  rising  near  the  centre  of 
They  live  by  the  labor  of  their  hands,  men-  Van  Diemen's  Land,  flowing  S.  £.  into  the  dis- 
dicity  being  forbidden,  except  in  the  order  of  trict  of  Norfolk,  and  entmng  the  8.  Pacific 
the  BektashiS)  but  their  convents  have  generally  ocean  thro^h  an  estuary  which  separates  the 
been  supplied  by  the  donations  of  the  sultans,  districts  of  Hobart  Town  and  Richmond.  The 
Beside  the  fast  of  the  Kamadan,  they  observe  estuary  is  about  4  m.  broad  at  its  entrance,  and 
one  weekly  fast  from  mominff  to  sunset.  They  retains  tins  width  for  a  distance  of  6  or  8  m.  in- 
bold  religions  meetings  on  Tuesdays  and  Fri-  land.  On  an  island  at  its  mouth  is  a  lighthouse 
days,  in  which  they  perform,  to  the  sound  of  a    f  0  feet  above  the  sea. 

flute,  sacred  dances,  whirling  around  with  ex-       DERWEKTWATER,  Jambs  RADOum,  earl 
treme  velocity,  and  stopping  at  once  when  the    of^  a  leader  in  the  English  rebellion  of  1715, 
music  ceases.    8ome  lead  a  vagrant  life,  and    bom  in  1689,  beheaded  Feb.  24,  1716.    He  be- 
traverse  all  the  countries  of  the  East  from  tiie    longed  to  an  ancient  Catholic  umily  in  North- 
Mediterranean  to  the  Gknges,  being  lodged  and    mnberland.    8ir  Francis  Raddiffe  was  created 
fed  in  the  convents  of  their  order.    They  wear    earl  of  Dorwentwater  by  James  11.  in  1688,  and 
coane  robes,  and  walk  bare-legged  with  the    his  aon  Frands  married  a  natural  daughter  of 
breast  uncovered.    The  use  of  intoxicating  Hq-    Charles  11.  ffis  grandson  James  was  brought  up 
uors,  as  well  as  of  opium,  is  stated  to  be  common    at  8t.  Germain,  and  succeeded  to  the  earldom  in 
among  them.    In  general  they  are  said  to  en-    1706.    Personal  attachment  to  the  members  of 
Joy  little  esteem  among  the  people,  who  den>ise    the  Stuart  fJEunily,  as  well  as  political  principle, 
them  as  idlers.    Some  of  them  also  act  as  jug-    disposed  the  earl  of  Derwentwater  to  attempt 
glers,  sorcerers^  and  charmers.    The  order  of    the  restoration  of  that  house  to  the  throne  of 
the  Rufals,  founded  in  the  12th  century  by    England,  and  he  entered  into  arrangements  for 
Sheikh  Ahmed  RufStil,  is  distinguished  by  fanati-    that  purpose  with  many  other  gentlemen  and  no- 
cal  excesses  of  self-mortiflcation.    At  their  as-    blemen  of  the  north  and  west  of  England.    The 
semblies  some  are  seen  holding  a  piece  of  red-    plot  was  betrayed  to  the  government  of  George 
hot  iron  between  their  teeth,  otners  making    I.,  who  immediately  suspended  the  Aofteos  corpus 
incisions  in  their  flesh.     The  Calenders  are    act  and  issued  warrants  against  the  suspected, 
remarkable  for  their  strange  dress,  sometimes    The  standard  of  rebellion  having  been  itused  in 
consisting  of  a  aheep^s  or  tiger's  skin ;  they    Scotland,  Lord  Derwentwater,  at  the  instigation 
wear  feathers  in  their  ears,  and  frequently  go    of  his  countess,  as  it  is  said,  commenced  the 
about  half  naked.  The  principal  order  is  that  of    movement  in  England,  Oct  6, 1715.  The  death 
the  Maulayis,  whose  chief  convent  is  at  Eonidi,    of  Louis  XIY .  disappointed  the  hopes  of  foreign 
in  Asia  Minor.    The  origin  of  the  dervises  can    aid,  and  at  the  first  rendezvous  there  were  but 
be  traced  back  to  the  first  centuries  of  the  He-    60  persons  present.  Mr.  Forster,  member  of  par- 
gir&    The  foundation  of  some  of  the  orders  is    liament  for  Cumberland,  was  chosen  leader,  a 
attributed  to  Abubekr,  Ali,  and  others ;  and    selection  in  which  his  Protestantism  was  alone 
passages  of  the  Koran,  which  extol  the  merits  of    considered.    They  soon  marched  south,  and  ap- 
povertyand  an  independent,  contemplative  life,    proadied  Newcastle,  which  thev  &iled  in  sur- 
are  quoted  in  support  of  the  institution,  whidi    priang.    Volunteers  came  in  slowly,  and  they 
tradition  also  represents  as  having  existed  in    were  even  compelled  to  decline  the  services  of 
the  times  of  El\j sih,  of  Jacob,  and  even  of  Seth.    some  for  want  of  arms.    Being  Joined  by  a  par- 
DERWJfiNT,  the  name  of  several  rivers  of    ty  from  Scotland,  who  were  somewhat  better 
England^    L  A  river  of  Cumberland,  82  m.    though  imperfectly,  equipned,  they  retreated 
long,  rising  in  the  district  of  Borrowdale,  and    tow£^  the  border,  where  tney  were  joined  by 
flowing  N.  and  then  8.  W.  into  the  Irish  sea,    another  body,  under  Macldnikosh.    The  com- 
which  it  enters  near  Workington.   It  forms  the    bined  army  now  amounted  to  about  2,000  noen. 
lake  of  Derwentwater  near  Keswick,  where  it    Two  plans  were  proposed :  one  to  take  the  south- 
is  joined  by  the  Greta ;  expands  into  Bassen-    em  Scottish  towns  and  to  operate  against  the 
thwaite-water  at  the  town  of  that  name,  and    duke  of  Argyle ;  Uie  other  to  march  south  and 
receives  the  river  Cocker  at  CocJcermonth.    Its    encounter  Gton.  Carpenter,  who  was  at  the  head 
banks  abound  in  rich  and  varied  scenery.    II.    of  an  inferior  body  of  hastily  levied  troops.  But 
A  river  of  Derbyshire,  rising  in  a  place  called    the  Englishmen  would  not  go  into  Scotland,  nor 
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the  higblanden  into  Inland.  MJarohing  along  devoted  wife,  snoceeded  in  making  his  escape 
the  border,  the  dissension  soon  oame  to  an  open  from  the  tower,  bnt  Lord  Derwentwater  was 
mptnre.  ^  Lord  Derwentwater  endeavored  to  beheaded  on  Tower  hill.  He  died  with  firm- 
oompromise  matters,  and  advised  Uie  advance  ness,  protesting  his  loyalty  to  James  IIL,  and 
into  Scotland ;  and  finally  they  marched  against  assertinff  that  *' dishonorable  terms  had  been 
Dmnfiies,  whose  inhabituits  threw  np  intrench-  proposed  to  him  as  the  price  of  his  life,  which 
ments  to  oppose  them.  Withont  fighting,  it  was  he  had  refnsed  to  accept/'  The  estates  of  Der- 
decided  to  march  into  England.  At  this  a  large  wentwater  were  confiscated,  and  afterward  set- 
nnmber  of  the  men  retired  at  once,  while  l£e  tied  on  the  hospital  for  seamen  at  Greenwich, 
earl  of  Wintonn,  Lord  Derwentwater,  and  oth-  The  body  of  the  earl  was  conveyed  by  night 
era  accompanied  the  advance  rather  than  give  np  through  the  country  to  his  ancestral  dwelling 
the  cause.  At  Penrith  they  were  encountered  by  and  there  buried.  In  1805  the  cofl^  was  open^ 
thej9OM0e(>m«<a^tMofOumDerland,  headed  by  the  and  the  body  found  entire,  and  the  head  lying 
resident  nobles  and  gentry.  Bnt  this  body  fled  on  by  it  still  showed  the  marks  of  the  axe. — 
getting  sight  of  the  rebels,  who  continued  their  llie  countess  of  Derwentwater  died  at  the  age 
march,  seizing  the  public  funds  where  they  could,  of  80,  of  small  pox,  in  Deershaven,  Flanders. 
They  were  joined  by  a  small  party  of  Lancashire  DERZELAVIN,  Gabriel  Bomanovitoh,  a 
gentlemen,  and  being  informed  that  Muiches-  Bussian  lyrical  poet,  bom  in  Kasan,  July  8, 
ter  had  proclaimed  f  ing  James,  they  advanced  1748,  died  July  6,  1816,  gained  distinction  in 
toward  that  town.  They  occimied  Lancaster,  the  military  and  civil  service,  was  made  secre- 
and  afterward  Preston,  which  Stanhope's  regi-  tary  of  state  in  1791  by  Catharine  II.,  with 
ment  of  dragoons  evacuated  on  their  approach,  whom  he  ingratiated  himself  by  his  panegyri- 
Here  they  received  an  accession  of  about  1,200  cal  odes,  minister  of  justice  in  1802,  and  re- 
gentlemen  and  peasants,  mostly  unarmed  and  tired  in  the  following  year  on  a  full«pay  pen- 
xmdisciplined.  out  Wilis  was  now  ad  vane-  sion.  Many  of  his  poems  abound  with  beautiful 
ing  against  them,  and  Carpenter  was  donng  moral  sentiments  and  expressions,  especially 
in  on  their  rear.  The  insurgents  were  totally  his  ode  to  God,  which  was  not  only  trans- 
ignorant  of  their  critical  position,  which  was  lated  into  several  European  language  but  also 
only  revealed  by  a  letter  from  a  private  friend  into  Chinese  and  Japanese.  It  is  said  to  have 
to  Lord  Derwentwater.  Its  contents  were  at  been  hung  up  in  the  palace  of  the  emperor  of 
once  communicated  to  Forster,  who  was  com-  China,  printed  in  gold  letters  on  white  satin ; 
pletely  paralyzed  by  it  Lord  Derwentwater  and,  according  to  Golowin's  account,  it  was 
and  others  threw  up  some  barricades,  but  neg-  placed  in  the  same  manner  in  the  temple  of 
lected  to  defend  the  approaches  to  the  town,  Jeddo.  His  complete  works  appeared  in  St. 
where  a  good  resistance  might  have  been  made.  Petersburg  (5  vols.,  1810"'15). 
The  first  attack  of  Wills  was  beaten  back  with  DESAIX  DE  VEYGOUX.  Loins  Chables 
considerable  loss.  Lord  Derwentwater  and  his  Antoine,  a  French  general,  of  a  noble  but  poor 
brother  Charles  KaddifTe  showing  great  cour-  family,  bom  at  the  castle  of  Ayat  in  Auvergne, 
age.  The  arrival  of  Carpenter  made  affairs  Aug.  17, 1768,  killed  at  Marengo,  June  14, 1800. 
desperate.  The  Scots  were  determined  to  sell  He  was  mtuitously  educated  at  the  military 
their  lives  dearly,  and  in  this  they  were  joined  school  of  Efiiat,  which  he  left  at  16  to  enter  the 
by  Lord  Derwentwater;  but  the  English  com-  regiment  of  Brittany  under  the  name  of  the 
mander  Forster  and  others  of  his  countrymen,  chevalier  de  Yeygoux.  His  regular  conduct  and 
dismayed  at  their  hopeless  situation,  sent  a  se-  strict  attention  to  duty  commended  him  to  his 
cret  message  to  treat  for  a  surrender.  After  superiors,  while  his  liberal  opinions  estranged 
some  difficulty  Wills  was  brought  to  promise  to  him  from  the  class  to  which  he  belonged,  and 
spare  their  lives  if  they  would  surrender  at  dis-  from  his  family.  In  the  beginning  of  the  rev- 
cretion,  and  the  following  day  these  hard  terms  olntion  he  was  attached  to  the  staff  of  Marshal 
were  accepted,  and  the  royal  troops  entered  the  Lnckner.  After  Aug.  10, 1792,  having  dgned  a 
place.  Little  mercy  was  shown  by  the  govern-  protest  against  the  decree  by  which  the  legis- 
ment ;  many  of  the  common  men  were  sent  to  lative  assembly  suspended  the  authority  of  the 
the  plantations  in  America,  and  the  more  im-  king,  he  was  cashiered,  and  afterward  imprison- 
portant  prisoners  were  carried  to  London.  Lord  ed,  but  Camot  reinstated  him.  He  served  on 
Derwentwater  was  impeached  and  brought  to  the  Bhine  under  Piohegm  and  Moreau,  with 
trial,  Jan.  19,  1716.  He  pleaded  guilty,  and  such  ability  that  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
threwhimself  on  the  mercy  of  the  crown,  alleg-  of  general  of  division.  In  1796  he  seconded 
ing  his  youth  and  inexperience  as  an  excuse;  he  Moreau  in  his  campaign  through  Bavaria,  and 
was  condenmed  to  death  as  a  traitor.  The  iii  the  famous  retreat  which  won  for  that  gene- 
greatest  efforts  were  made  to  obtain  his  par-  ral  the  reputation  of  a  great  strategbt.  On  the 
don.  His  wife  had  a  personal  interview  with  return  of  the  arm^  to  the  Bhine,  Desaix  defend- 
the  king,  but  to  no  purpose.  Endeavors  were  ed  the  fort  of  Kehl;  and  notwithstanding  the 
made  in  both  houses  of  parliament  to  obtain  a  dilapidated  condition  of  the  place,  he  held  it 
reprieve,  which  was  granted  for  two  of  die  pris-  for  2  months  against  the  repeated  efforts  of 
oners.  Lords  Camwath  and  Widdrington,  bnt  the  ardiduke  Cluu'les,  and  finally  concluded  a 
the  8  others  were  ordered  for  immediate  execu-  highly  honorable  capitulation.  The  next  year 
Hon.    Lord  Nlthisdale,  by  the  stratagem  of  his  he  again  led  the  anny  across  the  Rhine,  an  op- 
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eratba  in  which  he  showed  ooiummmate  akilL  hinueir  of  the  ftoilities  for  diMeoiioa  with  Booh 

In  the  expedition  to  Egypt  he  receiTed  the  com-  saeceeB  that  he  was  soon  oompeteot  to  open  a 

mand  of  a  division,  and  after  the  storming  of  course  of  demonstrations  in  anatomy.    In  1776 

Alexandria^marchedtoOairo  with  the Tangiuffd.  he  became  a  member  of  the  college  oi  Borgerj. 

He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  the  pyramids,  and  Thereafter  his  progress  was  n^id,  having  sac- 

beiog  onlered  to  pursue  Mnrad  Bey,  defeated  him  cesd  vely  become  chief  surgeon  to  the  h^ital 

in  several  encomiters.  and  driving  him  into  Nu-  <tf  the  college,  consulting  sm^n  to  St  Snlpice, 

bia,  conqaered  the  whole  ot  npper  Egypt  Here  in  1782  snrgeon-mijor  to  La  Oharit6,  and  finally 

he  estabushedareffnlar  government  andinspired  chief  snigeon  to  the  H6tel  Dien,  with  the  rep- 

the  Egyptians  witibsoch  esteem  that  they  oilled  ntation  of  being  the  moet  skilfol  operator  in 

him  the  ''Jnst  sultan."    When  Bonaparte  em-  France.    In  connection  with  the  H6tel  JMen 

barked  from  Egypt,  he  placed  Kleber  in  com-  he  institated  a  dinioal  class  whidi  attracted 

mand  of  the  Frencdi  troops,  and  ordered  De-  many  students.    The  chief  cases  that  came  be^ 

saix  to  follow  him.    The  latter  sailed  on  board  fore  the  daas  were  reported  in  a  serial,  entitled 

a  Bagusan  bark,  but  on  nearing  his  desdna-  Journal  ds  ckWurgie^  edited  Inr  the  pupQs.    In 

tion  was  intercepted  by  an  English  frigate,  and  the  revolution  he  was  arrested  while  lecinriog, 

was  detained  a  prisoner  for  80  days.    Being  May  28. 1798,  and  carried  to  the  Luxembomrg, 

at  last  released,  ne  arrived.  May  8,  1800,  at  from  wnid^  however,  he  was  Hberated  at  the 

Toulon,  and  hastened  to  Join  Bonaparte  in  Italy,  end  of  8  days,  more  from  need  of  his  profesnon- 

where  he  arrired  June  11,  and  was  put  in  com*  al  skill  than  fix>m  any  leniency  in  his  accnsers. 

mand  of  a  division,  with  orders  to  prevent  the  Having  been  employed  to  attend  tibe  danphin, 

army  which  had  Just  taken  Genoa  from  joining  during  the  imprisoimient  of  that  unfortunate 

that  under  Melas  at  Alessandria.    He  was  con«  youth  in  the  temple,  he  bestowed  on  him  un- 

aequently  at  some  distance  fi^m  the  main  army  remitting  care.   Suddenly  he  himself  was  seiaed 

on  the  morning  of  June  14^  but  on  hearing  the  with  iUnesa  which  almost  immediately  termi- 

artiUery,  he  hastily  returned,  and  arrived  in  nated  in  dehrium  and  death.  Therum<Mr  cf  the 

time  to  change  the  nearly  loet  batde  of  Marengo  time  asserted  that  he  was  poisoned,  becanse  he 

to  a  complete  victory.    But  he  did  not  witness  refused  to  lend  himself  to  the  murder  of  his 

the  result  of  his  movement;  he  was  shot  through  patient    This  supposition  was  &vored  by  the 

the  heart  as  he  was  entering  the  action.    Bona-  coin<ndence  Uiat  Dr.  Ohopart,  who  succeeded 

parte  wept  for  him,  had  a  medal  struck  in  lus  Desault  in  his  attendance,  died  with  equal  sud- 

nonor,  and  decreed  that  a  statue  should  be  erect-  denness,  and  that  soon  afterward  the  young  prince 

ed  to  his  memory  in  the  place  des  wctovre$  at  was  reported  dead.    An  autop^  in  the  case  of 

Paris,  and  that  his  grave  should  be  placed  on  Desault  showing  no  trace  of  poison,  his  death 

the  summit  of  the  Alps,  imder  the  care  of  the  was  set  down  to  ataxic  fever.    The  republic 

monks  of  St.  Bernard.  pensioned  his  widow.     Desault  in  manner  was 

DfiSAUGIEBS,  Maso  Abtoinb  MABBLSiinc,  abrupt,  even  to  rudeness,  but  under  this  rough 
a  IVench  song-writer  and  dramatist,  bom  at  husk  lay  many  kindly  qualities.  His  pupils 
Er^jus,  Not.  17, 1772,  died  in  Paris,  Aug.  0, 1827.  gave  him  the  name  of  U  hawrrau  Uenfaitant, 
At  the  age  of  17  he  produced  a  succ^afnl  one-  He  introduced  numerous  improvements  into 
act  comedy.  He  was  in  St  Domingo,  whither  his  art,  both  in  instruments  and  their  use,  espe- 
he  had  accompanied  his  sister,  who  was  married  cially  in  the  treatment  of  fractures  and  ligature 
to  aplanter,  when  the  insurrection  of  the  blacks,  of  arteries.  In  coi:Juncti<»i  with  his  friend 
broke  out,  from  which  he  barely  escaped  with  Ohopart,  he  wrote  the  TraiU  de$  maladut  ehi^ 
his  life  to  the  United  States,  where  he  earned  a  rttrgicaUi  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1780),  which  has  been 
living  by  teaching  pianoforte  playing.  He  re*  translated  into  English  by  TrumbulL 
turned  to  France  in  1797,  and  wrote  songs  and  DES  BABRES,  Joskfh  Fbxdbkio  Waixsc, 
light  comedies.  Some  of  his  plays,  such  as  Le$  an  English  soldier  and  hydrographer,  bom  in 
petitesDanatdes^  LaehattemervHUeuse^  and  if.  1722,  died  in  Haliiaz,  N.  S.,  Oct  24^  1824^ 
VatUouTj  had  an  unprecedented  run ;  while  his  while  on  his  way  to  England.  He  was  de- 
songs  were  more  popular  than  those  of  any  scended  frx>m  the  Protestant  branch  of  a  noble 
other  writer  except  B^ranger.  IVench  family,  which  emigrated  after  the  revo- 

DES AULT,  PiKRBB  JosKPH,  a  French  sur-  cation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  He  received  his 
geon,  bom  of  humble  parentage  at  Magny-Yer-  education  under  the  Bemouiliis,  entered  the 
nais,  a  village  of  Franche  Gomt6,  in  1744,  died  royal  militaiy  college  at  Woolwich,  and  was 
in  Paris,  June  1,  1705.  He  commenced  his  offered  the  choice  of  a  commission  either  in 
education  for  the  church  in  a  Jesuit  school,  but  the  royal  artillery  or  corps  of  engineers.  Pre- 
exhibiting  a  strong  inclination  toward  the  study  ferring  immediate  active  service,  he  embarked 
of  surgery,  was  permitted  to  acquire  the  radi-  in  March,  1756,  as  lieutenant  in  the  60th  regi- 
ments of  the  art  from  the  barber-surgeon  of  ment  of  foot^  for  America;  where,  having  raised 
his  native  village,  after  which  he  was  sent  to  above  800  recruits  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maiy- 
the  military  hospital  at  Befort,  where  he  re-  land,  he  was  ordered  to  form  and  discipline 
mained  8  years,  giving  special  attention  to  gun-  them  as  a  corps  of  field  artillery,  which  he 
shot  and  swora  wounds.  While  here  he  trans-  commanded  until  the  arrival  of  one  of  the  bat- 
lated  BoreUi^s  treatise  De'  Motu  Animalium,  talions  of  the  royal  train  from  EngUnd.  In 
In  1764  he  went  to  Paris,  and  there  availed  1757  he  commanded  a  detachment  of  volunteers 
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flgidnst  ihe  Indians,  who  had  oommitted  depre-  fbr  the  use  of  the  fleet  engaged  hi  canyuig  on 
dations  in  the  neighborhood  of  Schenectady  and  the  American  reTolntionary  war,  began  at  this 
other  firontier  towns;  surprised  the  dhie&,  whom  time  to  be  felt;  and  on  Eivl  Howe  represent- 
ee made  prisoners,  and  soon  after  gainea  their  ing  the  immediate  necessity  of  their  bemg  pre- 
oonfidence  so  completely,  that  they  not  only  pu^,  Des  Barres  was  selected  to  adapt  tihe 
were  restrained  from  ftirther  acts  of  hostility,  sorveys  of  Holland,  De  Bralmi,  and  others  to 
bat  became  oseM  to  the  army,  in  which  a  nantioal  pniposes.  These  he  published  in  1777 
corps  of  them  continued  to  be  employed  to  the  under  the  titie  of  the  ^^  Atlantic  Neptone,"  in 
end  of  the  war.  Iq  1758  he  was  engaged  in  2  large  folio  volnmes.  In  1784  tiie  goyemment 
the  expedition  against  Lonisburg,  where  he  of  the  island  of  Oape  Breton  was  conferred  on 
had  the  good  fortune  to  effect  a  landing  in  a  him,  with  the  military  command  of  that  and 
violent  suri^  and  to  take  from  the  enemy  an  in-  of  Prince  Edward's  island;  and  soon  after  ho 
trenchment  by  whidi  the  debarkation  of  the  commenced  building  the  town  of  Sydney,  and 
army  was  greatiy  &cilitated.  At  this  siege  he  opened  and  worked  uie  valuable  coal  fields  at  the 
was  on  a  critical  occasion  ok^ered  to  the  duty  entrance  of  the  river.  "From  his  oflScial  pontion 
of  an  engineer,  and  after  the  capitulation  he  he  was  engaged  in  aiding  and  removmg  the 
employed  himself  in  drawing  a  chart  on  a  large  royalists  from  the  United  States  after  the  war 
scale,  from  papers  and  plans  obtained  there,  of  the  revolution.  In  1804  he  was  appointed 
which  was  found  very  nserol  in  the  next  spring,  lieutenant-governor  and  commander-in-diief  of 
as  the  navigation  of  tiie  river  St  Lawrence  was  Prince  Edward's  island,  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Law- 
tiien  known  only  to  a  few  Oanadlan  idiots.  At  rence.  bemg  then  in  his  82d  year.  In  person  he 
the  siege  of  Quebec  he  served  under  Wolfe  as  was  snort,  and  at  the  age  of  95  litiie  and  active ; 
an  ude-de-camp,  and  was  making  his  report  about  which  time  he  talked  of  malnng  the  tour 
when  that  hero  recdved  his  mortal  wound,  and  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  which  he  allotted  2 
fell  dying  in  his  arms.  By  the  expenditure  of  years ;  this  performed,  he  was  to  commence  that 
lives  in  the  campaign  of  1759  and  the  ensuing  of  Europe,  which  he  calculated  would  take  8 
vnnter,  and  in  uie  unsuccesfrfdl  battie  fought  years  more;  after  which  it  was  his  intention  to 
by  Gen.  Murray,  April  28,  1760,  the  army  in  return  to  his  native  place,  and  there  spend  the 
Canada  was  reduced  to  less  than  2,000  men  fit  remainder  of  his  days.  He  was  Oapt  Oook's 
for  duty.    The  fortifications  of  Quebec  being  in  teacher  in  navigation. 

a  dismantied  state,  ^e  preservation  of  what  DESCANT,  in  music,  an  old  term,  now  under^ 
bad  been  acquired,  as  well  as  the  expectation  stood  to  be  ejnonymous  with  counterpoint  It 
of  future  conquests,  seemed  to  rest  on  the  opera-  cngnifies  strictly  an  unpremeditated  enlai^ement 
tions  for  its  actual  defence.  The  conducting  of  upon  a  given  subject,  which,  sung  by  another 
these  operations  fell  to  Des  Barres  as  directing  voice  or  by  voices,  formed  the  accompaniment 
engineer,  and  here,  and  subsequentiy  in  the  re-  of  the  descant.  Musicians  distinguished  between 
daction  of  Fort  Jacques  Oartier  and  other  strong  plain,  figurative,  and  double  descant 
places,  which  completed  the  conquest  of  Canada,  DESCARTES,  Ben£  (Lat  Rbkatus  Oabtesi- 
his  endeavors  proved  successful.  He  was  after-  us),  a  French  philosopher,  bom  in  La  Haye,  be* 
ward  ordered  to  Nova  Scotia  to  assist  Gen.  Bas-  tween  Tours  and  Poitiers,  in  Touraine,  March  81, 
tide  in  tracing  desi|^  and  making  estimates  of  1696,  died  in  Stockholm,  Feb.  11, 16^0.  He  waa 
the  expense  for  fortifying  the  harbor  of  Halifax,  the  youngest  son  of  a  councillor  of  the  parliament 
and  securing  its  dock  ynurd.  In  1762  he  served  of  Rennes,  of  an  ancient  and  noble  nunily,  and 
as  directing  enp^neer  and  quartermaster-general  early  in  life,  when  as  yet  a  mere  boy,  evinced  such 
in  the  expedition  for  retaking  Newfoundland,  a  disposition  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and  causes 
and  was  honored  with  public  thanks,  as  having  of  things,  that  he  passed  under  the  sobriquet  of 
essentially  contributed  to  the  recovery  of  that  the  young  philosopher.  His  education  was  con- 
island.  After  making  surveys  of  some  of  its  ductedintheJesuitcoUegeof  La  Fldche,  where, 
principal  harbors,  he  was  ordered  to  repair  to  in  spite  of  the  extreme  aelicacy  of  his  physical 
New  York,  to  proceed  on  reconnoitring  excur-  oonstitntion,  he  made  rapid  progress  in  the  Greek 
sions  and  report  observations  on  the  expediency  and  Latin  classics,  and  the  other  ordinarv  studies 
of  establishing  a  chain  of  military  posts  through-  of  such  an  institution.  He  contracted  also  while 
oat  the  British  colonies.  In  1768  Lord  Colnlle  there  a  friendship  with  Mersenne,  which  lasted 
received  instructions  to  employ  him  on  the  sur-  until  the  end  of  his  life ;  and  though  Mersenne 
veyofthecoast  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  was  pro-  became  a  monk,  it  was  chiefly  tiirough  him 
lected  by  Admiral  Spry,  who  proposed  the  un-  that  Descartes  communicated  from  the  pro- 
dertakinff  to  senior  officers  prior  to  recommend-  found  scholastic  retirement  which  he  sedulously 
ing  Des  Barres  to  the  admiralty  for  that  duty,  sought  with  the  outside  learned  world.  After 
In  this  work  he  was  engaged  until  1773,  and  leaving  college,  in  his  16th  year,  he  occupied 
on  his  return  to  England,  1774,  the  king  express-  himseu  in  acquiring  the  manly  accomplishments 
ed  his  commendation  of  the  manner  in  which  of  riding  and  fencing,  with  a  view  to  the  military 
this  dufyhad  been  performed.  Previous  to  this,  life,  to  which  he  was  destined  by  the  wishes  of 
many  of  the  fine  harbors  of  Nova  Scotia  were  his  family  and  tiie  spirit  of  the  times.  But  his 
known  only  to  fishermen,  and  the  isle  of  Sable  health  did  not  allow  him  to  enter  the  service  im- 
was  a  terror  to  all  navigators.  The  want  of  mediately,  and  he  was  sent  to  Paris  with  a  tutor, 
correct  charts  of  the  coast  of  North  America  in  order  to  pass  two  years  in  the  fbrther  prose- 
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oatioiL  of  Ids  studies.  In  1616  he  joined  the  friends,  he  next  settied  in  the  neuchhoring  conn- 
vnnj  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  while  in  garri-  try,  and  beinff  disturbed  there,  mially  fixed  bis 
son  at  Breda  composed  his  Compendium  Jfuiiem^  retreat  in  Hofiand,  "  the  busy  nive  of  labor  and 
which  seemed  a  prelude  to  the  research  for  bar-  liberty,*'  where  he  found  it  more  easy  to  create 
mony  which  he>  was  soon  about  to  carry  into  the  solitude  necessary  to  his  profound  medita- 
all  the  realms  of  knowledge.  He  was  driven  to  tions.  His  life  became  that  or  an  ascetic,  emsn- 
it,  doubtless,  by  the  painfm  uncertainty  and  cha-  cipated  from  all  social  ties  and  relations,  in  order 
otic  confusion  whicn  reigned  in  nearly  all  the  that  he  might  devote  himself  the  more  ezdn- 
departments  of  human  inquiry.  As  a  reaction  sively  to  what  was  now  his  only  wedded  wife, 
against  the  prevailing  tone,  which  was  the  des-  the  truth.  He  did  not  refuse,  however,  all  par- 
potism  of  authoritiea,  many  of  the  finest  in-  tidpation  in  the  afiPairs  of  the  world;  in  1683 
tellects  had  taken  refuge  in  scepticism,  so  that  he  made  a  brief  visit  to  England,  the  following 
Mersenne  could  write  in  1623:  "There  are  year  to  Amsterdam;  and,  indeed,  he  constantly, 
50,0(K>  atheLsts  in  Paris  ;*'  and  the  most  popular  through  the  mediation  of  Mersome,  maintained 
Tcrses  of  the  Agryfpine  of  Cyrano  were  those  an  active  coirespondence  with  the  learned  men 
which  sang:  who  souffht  his  instruction  or  his  friendship. 
UnshMtrsapritianufrLfutrsdmtivaiumU  In  1637  he  began  a  more  open  career  by  tbe 
Ara  cs  gu'die  Hau  wu  Amt* acaiuia  vU;  publication  of  a  volume  ttom  the  press  of  Ley- 
whioh  may  be  translated:  den,  entitied  Ditcoun  de  la  methode,  whidf 
An  hour  after  dMtb,  our  aool,  reieiMd  from  Miih,  contained  treatises  on  method,  on  dioptrics,  on 
wm  be  just  whmt  it  WM  u  hour  before  its  birth.  metcors,  and  ou  geometry..  The  first  of  tiieae, 
At  the  same  time  there  was  a  bitter  reaction  beside  an  admirable  picture  of  his  life  and  of 
against  the  past  in  the  scientific  aspirations  of  the  progress  of  his  studies,  fhmished  a  clear 
those  students  of  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  outline  of  a  new  science  of  metaphysics  only 
England,  who  began  to  cast  off  Uie  fetters  of  the  expanded  in  his  later  and  larger  works.  In 
scholastic  logic,  and  to  open  new  methods  of  1641  he  published^  in  Latin,  from  the  press  of 
investigation  into  nature,  by  means  of  obeerva-  Paris,  his  Jfeditationes  de  Prima  PhiloeophiOy 
tion  and  experiment  Descartes  was  torn  by  which  carried  his  speculations  into  abstruse  ques- 
the  doubts  of  his  epoch,  but  he  shared  also  in  tions  as  to  tbe  existence  of  Grod  and  the  immor* 
its  grand  hopes ;  and  if  he  doubted,  it  was  only  tality  of  the  soul.  He  invited  critidsms  of  these, 
to  cleanse  his  mind  of  the  errors  of  the  past,  which,  in  later  editions^  are  arranged  and  re- 
and  to  enable  it  to  move  more  freely  towara  the  plied  to  under  7  heads,  wherein  he  consid- 
grand  constructions  of  the  fhtnre.  In  1619  he  ers  all  the  objections  raised  to  hb  original  sys- 
left  the  Dutch  army,  and  entered  as  a  volnn-  tem.  These  works  filled  Europe  with  his  name, 
teer  into  the  service  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria;  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  1641  he  was 
he  was  present  at  the  battie  of  Prague  in  1620,  invited  to  France  by  King  Louis  XIII.,  but  he 
and  maae  the  campaign  of  Hungary  in  1621.  refused  to  quit  his  retirement.  In  1644  his 
The  atrocities  which  he  witnessed  in  this  war  Prindpia  PhUaecphuB  appeared,  which  8  years 
are  said  to  have  been  tiie  occasion  of  his  resign-  later  was  translated  into  French  by  one  of  his 
Ing  his  commission ;  but  the  probability  is  that  friends,  Claude  Picot.  He  then  went  to  Franoe, 
his  active  mind  had  exhausted  the  uses  of  that  where  a  pension  of  8,000  livres  a  year  was  con- 
mode  of  life,  and  he  was  eager  to  enlarge  his  ferred  upon  him ;  but  as  Queen  Christina  of  S  we- 
knowledge  of  men  and  socie^  by  more  exten-  den  invited  him  to  Stockholm,  at  the  same  time 
sive  traveL  Quitting  the  profession  of  arms  al-  appointing  him  director  of  an  academy  which 
together,  therefore,  he  visited  the  greater  part  she  proposed  to  establish,  at  a  salary  of  3,000 
of  the  north  of  Europe,  then  returned  to  Francei  crowns  a  year,  he  was  induced  once  more  to 
where  he  sold  his  estates,  and  speedily  resumed  abandon  his  native  country.  It  was  a  fatal 
his  journeys.  He  spent  consiaerable  time  in  choice  for  him,  for  the  riffors  of  the  dimate, 
Switzerland  and  Italy,  being  present  at  Rome  combined  with  the  unnsuaUj  early  hours  exact- 
during  the  jubilee  of  1625,  and  wherever  he  ed  from  him  by  the  queen,  m  an  eccentric  wish 
went  observmg  the  grand  phenomena  of  nature,  to  take  lessons  from  him,  led  to  his  death  in  less 
and  perfecting  himself  in  the  acquisition  of  all  than  two  years.  He  was  buried  at  Stockholm, 
existing  knowledge.  It  was  at  the  town  of  but  16  years  afterward  Louis  XIV.  caused  his 
Neuburg,  on  the  Danube,  where  he  passed  the  remains  to  be  disinterred  and  carried  to  France, 
winter,  that  the  plan  of  devoting  the  remainder  where  he  was  entombed  in  the  church  of  Ste. 
of  his  days  to  the  reconstruction  of  tiie  princi-  Genevieve  dn  Hont,  in  the  midst  of  magnifi- 
ples  of  human  knowledge,  wludi  had  long  been  cent  ceremonies,  and  of  the  almost  universal 
maturing  in  bis  mind,  took  a  definite  shape,  homage  of  his  enliffhtened  countrymen. — Des- 
While  he  wandered  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Medi-  cartes  was  an  enoycTopfledic  genius,  and  it  would 
terranean,  he  was  digesting  the  outlines  of  the  be  impossible,  in  an  article  like  this,  to  describe 
great  discoveries  in  geometiy  and  method,  des-  the  entire  scope  and  influence  of  his  activity, 
tined  soon  to  change  the  intellectual  currents  of  He  created  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  hu- 
the  world.  He  was  but  just  83,  and  in  the  man  mind,  and  can  only  be  classed  with  men 
height  and  viffor  of  his  powers.  Repairing  first  to  d  the  first  order,  like  Plato,  Aristotie,  Bacon, 
Paris,  where  he  moved  about  from  one  obscure  Newton,  and  Kant.  With  BaooUj  be  was  one 
house  to  another  to  escape  the  intrusions  of  of  the  founders  of  modem  philosophy,  but 
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be  pushed  his  inquiries  further  than  Baoon  in  titiona,  or  created  hj  ns,  and  those  which  are 
many  respects,  and  in  a  somewhat  dibSerent  adventitious^  or  come  from  without  hj  means 
sphere.  What  the  latter  accomplished  for  nat-  of  the  senses;  to  the  definition  of  suhstance, 
nral  science,  Descartes  accomplished  for  moral  as  that  which  so  exists  as  to  need  nothing 
and  metaphysical ;  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  else  for  its  existence,  and  which  is  applicable 
which  considers  him  as  the  father  of  l£at  stn*  in  the  highest  sense  onlj  to  God.  wno  has 
pendons  moTcment  of  intellectual  investigation  his  grouna  in  himself,  hat  only  relativdv  to 
which  has  given  to  the  world  Malebranche  and  the  thinking  and  corporeal  substances,  which 
Spinoza,  and  after  them  the  entire  school  of  the  need  the  cooperation  of  God  to  their  existence ; 
great  German  idealists,  beginning  with  Leibnitz  and  to  the  affirmation  that  the  universe  depends 
and  Wol^  and  culminating  in  Kant  and  Hegel,  npon  the  productive  power,  not  only  for  its  first 
As  a  metaph^cian,  he  was  the  fountain  head  of  enstence,  but  for  its  continued  being  and  oper- 
the  speculation  of  a  whole  subsequent  century,  ation,  or  in  other  words,  that  conservation  is 
while  he  added  to  his  glory  in  that  sphere  the  perpetual  creation.  Otiber  points  in  this  phi- 
flcarcely  inferior  distinction  of  a  great  aiscoverer  losophy  are  important,  and  other  aspects  of  it 
in  the  mathematics,  and  of  an  earnest  and  sedu-  are  to  be  regaraed  by  the  student ;  but  for  the 
Ions  laborer  in  nearly  all  the  broad  domains  popular  reader  these  chiefly  deserve  attention, 
of  physical  science  then  known.  Not  wholly  oecause  these  were  characteristic  and  creative, 
exempt  fix>m  the  errors  of  his  day,  he  was  yet  and  ftimished  the  themes  for  the  greater  part 
immeasurably  in  advance  of  his  day ;  while  he  of  the  agitated  discussions  of  later  years.  From 
eqjoys  this  singular  eminence  among  the  greater  his  theory  of  doubt^  except  upon  evidence^  for 
number  of  pUlosopher&  too  much  given  to  t^e  instance,  the  philosophy  or  the  17th  century,  and 
jargon  of  learned  words  and  abstruse  phrases,  the  whole  of  modern  philosophy,  in  fact,  derived 
that  his  style,  his  manner  of  expression,  is  as  clear  that  disdain  for  the  authority  which  formerly 
and  beautiful  as  his  thought  is  great.  French  fettered  the  free  movements  of  the  mind,  and 
style  appears  nowhere  more  simple,  limpid,  and  that  reliance  upon  reason,  which  Amauld,  Male- 
direct  than  in  the  varied  dissertations  of  Bes-  branche.  Pascal,  Bossuet,  F6nelon,  and  others 
cartes,  even  when  he  treats  of  subjects  the  most  a^^ealed  to  so  effectively.  This  vivid  determi- 
recondite  and  difficult.  Sir  James  Stephen  com-  nation  of  the  consciousness,  or  the  Mb,  as  the 
pares  the  language  of  Descartes  to  the  *'atmo-  proper  object  of  metaphysical  investigation,  was 
sphere,  by  the  intervention  of  which  we  see,  the  starting  point  of  those  great  systems  of 
though  it  is  itself  invisible.  It  is  the  nearest  thought,  both  Scotch  and  German,  which  are 
possible  approach  to  that  inarticulate  speech  in  such  remarkable  phenomena  in  the  history  of  in- 
whlch  disembodied  spirits  may  be  supposed  to  telleotual  development.  It  is  easy  to  trace,  also, 
interchange  their  thoughts.  It  has  no  technical  to  his  doctrine  of  substance,  the  vast  pantheistio 
terms,  no  appeals  to  the  memory,  no  coloring  of  speculations  of  Spinoza,  and  more  lately  of  Fichte 
imf^nation  or  of  art,  no  trope 'or  epigram  or  and  Hegel.  In  short,  the  schemes  of  Geulincx, 
antithesis,  no  rhetoric  and  no  passion ;  and  yet  Leibnitz,  Wolf,  Kant,  and  perhaps  of  Sweden- 
it  wants  neither  elegance  nor  warmth.  The  borg,  are  all  more  or  less  directiy  affiliated  to  the 
warmth  is  the  warmUi  of  a  devout  solicitude  to  great  leading  ideas  of  tiie  French  thinker.  As  a 
attain  truth  and  to  impart  it  The  elegance  whole,  therefore,  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn 
consists  in  the  felicity  with  which  every  word,  that  when  his  system  appeared,  it  produced  an 
sentence,  paragraph,  and  discussion  falls  into  its  instant  and  vivid  sensation.  The  scholastics 
proper  phuse,  and  exactly  fulfils  its  appropriate  were  astonished  by  an  assault  at  once  so  radical 
office."  It  was  owing  to  this  admirable  dear-  and  so  vital ;  the  sceptics  saw  with  stupefaction 
nese^  perliape,  as  mam  as  to  the  more  essential  a  scepticism  more  searching  than  theirs  rising 
merits  of  his  system,  that  it  was  said,  at  the  into  the  most  solid  religions  faith :  while  the  in- 
time  of  Descartes'  death,  that  everybody,  great  dependent  men  of  science,  who  nad  long  been 
or  small,  in  England  and  France,  who  thought  straggling  against  the  methods  of  theold  dialeo- 
at  all,  thought  Gartesianism.  The  fundamental  tics,  received  with  Joy  and  gratitude  a  doctrine 
principles  of  the  philosophy  of  Descartes  relate  which  seemed  to  place  their  researches  on  an  im- 
to  his  method,  which  takes  its  point  of  depart-  movable  foundation  of  troth,  and  to  promise  to 
nre  in  universal  doubt,  and  places  the  criterion  crown  them  with  tiie  richest  fruits  of  progress, 
of  all  certitude  in  evidence,  or  in  other  words,  For  a  while  Descartes  threatened  to  succeed  to 
in  reason,  as  the  sovereign  judge  of  the  trae  and  the  place  of  absolute  dictation  and  mastery  which 
the  false ;  to  the  erection  of  the  individual  con-  had  been  so  long  assigned  to  Aristotie.  His  in- 
sdousness  into  the  fundamental  ground  and  fluence  passed  fh^mwe  oratory  and  the  study  to 
source  of  all  correct  philosophy — oogito,  ergo  the  popidar  literature ;  all  the  great  writers  of 
turn  ;  to  the  radical  distinction  which  is  drawn  the  age  of  Louis  XTV.  were  tinctured  by  it ;  but 
between  the  soul  and  the  body,  the  essential  just  as  it  appewed  to  have  attained  a  universal 
attribute  of  the  former  being  thought,  and  that  acceptation,  it  began  as  rapidly  to  fade  and 
of  the  latter,  extension ;  to  the  demonstration  shrink.  The  reasons  of  this  decline  are  to  be 
of  the  existence  of  Qtod  from  the  very  idea  of  found  partiy  in  the  growth  of  Locke's  sensation- 
the  infinite;  to  the  division  of  ideas  into  id  philosophy ;  partiy  in  the  demonstrated  im- 
those  which  are  innate,  or  bora  within  us  as  potence  of  Des(»rtes'  prindples  to  resolve  many 
necessary  or  inspired,  those  wliioh  are  fi»o-  of  tiie  higher  problems  to  which  ho  aspired;  but 
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chiefly  in  the  diseoveries  of  Newton  and  the  end  from  that  adopted  in  ^e  Tnotk  and  other 

prosrev  of  phyrios,  which  dlaeredited  hia  phy-  modem  mtems  of  law.    Gibbon  haa  well  re> 

ric&l  theoriea,  and  uerefore  brought  hia  met*-  marked  tiiat  the  Boman  law  of  hereditary  aoo- 

physical  condosiona  into  diatnwt    The  theory  oesaion  '^deyiated  lesa  from  the  eq[nality  oi 

of  Tortioea^  by  which  he  endearored  to  expla&  natore  than  the  Jewish,  Athenian,  or  Engjiah 

the  morementa  of  the  heaTonly  bodiee,  gave  inatitotiona.'*    The  oldeet  aon  of  a  Hebrew  in- 

Elace  to  the  simpler  theory  of  iNewton  aa  to  a  herited  a  doable  portion.  By  the  Ath^an  law 

fcw  of  miiTeraai  gravitation;  bnt  adence  haa  the  sooa  inherited  Jointly,  bat  the  dani^tera 

not  ottued  in  oonaeqaence  to  coafeea  its  obliga-  were  wholly  dependent  npon  what  provisioa 

tions  to  Descartes  for  hia  important  diacoyeriea  their  brothers  mi|^t  ohoose  to  ^ve  them  by 

as  to  the  ^plication  of  algebra  to  geooietry,  hia  way  of  marriage  portion.    The  Eof^ish  law  of 

conteibatioDs  to  dioptrioi^  to  mecfaiyiioB,  and  to  primogenitore  gives,  not  a  larger  pnmortion,  bat 

hydrostidioS)  and  for  that  frarieas  a^t  of  in-  the  whole,  to  the  eldest  aon  ;  and  in  varioaa 

Testisation,  which,  if  it  led  him  into  mistaken^  other  rsBpects  which  will  be  presently  referred 

enabled  him  also  to  anticipate  many  tratha  as-  to,  the  nataral  order  of  equity  ia  alogolaily  dk^ 

ciibed  to  a  later  period. — ^After  the  death  of  regarded  in  the  law  of  descent    On  the  other 

Descartea,  in  addition  to  the  works  we  have  hand,  by  the  Boman  law,  when  a  man  died  m- 

already  mentioned,  there  were  pobUahed :  Le  testate,  aD  his  children,  both  sons  and  dangfa- 

monde  de  DoM/rtm^  0u  U  traiU  de  la  Utmik^  ters,  inherited  alike ;  and  in  caae  of  the  deoeaae 

22mo.,  Ptfis^l664^;  LetraiUderhommeetds  of  either,  the  desomdanta  of  the  decedent 

formation  du  JittuB  (4to.,  Paris^  1664) ;  Le$  would  take  sach  ahare  as  woold  have  bdooged 

2^t^tfi<20i2^2^taworte(8To]a.^o.,1667-^(IT>.  tohhnorher.    The  distinction  of  agnatea  and 

The  principal  complete  editions  of  his  writings  cognatee  was  indeed  introduced  at  an  eariy  pe-> 

are  Opera  Omnia  (8  tqIi.,  Amsterdam,  1670-  nod,  whereby  the  descendants  d  femalea,  who 

'68} ;    (Euvfti  oompUim  de  Deeeartee  (9  toK,  were  called  cognates^  were  ezduded ;  bat  by 

Paris,  1734);  (Euieree  eompUtee  de  Ikeeartei,  by  Imperial  oonstitntions  they  were  rertored  to 

Yictor  Cousin  (11  vols.,  1824-*86),  which  ia  the  risht  of  succession,  witii  a  diminotion  of  a 

E'  ips  the  most  perfect  edition ;  (Eumree  pM^  tfafad  m  &yor  of  the  agnatea  that  ia,  deaooid- 

h4quei  do  I>etoartee  (1886),  br  Gamier,  who  ants  of  malea,  and  even  this  discrimination  waa 

d  a  life,  and  a  thorough  anaJysia  of  all  hia  abrogated  by  Justinian.    On  failure  of  line^ 

writings.   On  the  philosophy  of  this  master,  descSidanti^  the  father  and  mother  or  other 

the  dissertations  are  almost  without  number,  lineal  ascendants  were  admitted.     Such  was 

but  the  few  most  useftd  or  curious  are  com*  the  rule  as  to  lineal  succession.    In  reqiect  to 

priised  in  the  Hdlowing  list :  BeeueU  de  piieee  collateral  inheritance,  by  the  law  of  the  IS 

curieueee  eoneemant  la  phUoeophie  de  Deeoartee  tables,  agnatea,  whether  male  or  female,  were 

(Amsterdam,  1684,  pubUdied  oy  Bayle) ;  MS-  admitted  alike,  but  by  the  later  law  all  females 

moiree  pour  eervir  d  VhisMre  du  OarManiems^  of  collateral  kindred  were  exduded ;  the  hard- 

by  Huet  (Paria^  1698);  Mimairee  eur  la  per-  ship  of  the  rule  was  in  some  measure  relieved  by 

eieuHon  du  CartMani&mA,  by  Oourin  (Firia,  the  pr»tor,  who  gave  to  femalea  thoa  excluded 

1888) ;  Siitoire  et  critique  de  la  rSooluHon  a  share  of  the  personal  estate*    Justinian  re- 

CarteHerme,  by  IL  Francisqne  Boullier  (2  toIs.,  stored  the  right  of  succestion  aa  it  had  origi- 

Poris^  1842) ;  Le  Oartenamieme,  ou  la  vSritdble  nally  existed.     Descendants  of  females  of  the 

rSnowtUon  die  ecteneee^  by  IL  Bordao  Demoulin  collateral  kindred  were  still,  howcTer,  left  un- 

(2  Tok.,  Paris,  1848).    Of  late  years  the  stud^  provided  for.    Thus,  though  a  sister  could  in- 

of  Descartes  hasrevired  among  the  French  phi-  nerit  from  her  brother,  yet  her  children  coold 

losophera.    Bee  Damiron^s  Euai  ewr  Vhuioire  not;  but  the  reverse  of  the  rule  did  not  hold, 

de  la  philoeophie  en  Franee  au  XIX*  eiMe^  for  there  waa  no  correqionding  disability  in 

which  contains  a  report  in  6  memoirs  read  to  the  brother  to  inherit  frwn  the  children  of  his 

the  academy,  on  the  philosophy  of  Descartes  and  sister.    The  rule  of  collateral  succesrion  waa 

its  eflfect&  that  the  nearest  agnate  (or  all  the  agnates  <^ 

DESCENT,  in  hiw,  is  the  transmission  of  an  the  same  degree)  took  the  whole  estate.    The 

estate  in  lands  by  operation  of  law,  upon  the  mode  of  estimating  the  degree  of  consanguinity 

decease  of  a  proprietor,  without  any  disposition  was  W  the  Boman  law  to  take  the  entire  num- 

thereof  having  beoi  made  by  him.    The  term  ber  of  intermediate  persons  In  the  ascending 

b  derived  from  a  principle  existing  until  very  and  descending  scsle  between  the  parties  whose 

recentiy  in  the  En^ish  law,  that  an  inheritance  relationship  was  in  question.    Thus,  first  cou- 

could  never  lineally  ascend,  yet  upon  Mlure  of  sins  woula  be  related  in  the  fourth  degree, 

lineal  descendants,  it  could  ascend  collaterally,  being  each  two  removes  from  the  common  an- 

Thus  the  father  could  not  be  the  hdr  <A  his  son,  cestor ;  whereas  by  the  canon  law,  which  haa 

but  the  unde  could  inherit  fit>m  the  nephew,  been  taken  aa  the  basis  of  the  English  rule  of 

There  was  therefore  an  in^ytness  in  the  expres-  descent,  the  consanguinity  is  measured  by  the 

non  even  as  used  in  the  common  law  doctrine  number  of  degrees  Mtween  the  most  remote  of 

of  inheritance,  and  stiU  greater  incongruity  in  the  two  persons  and  the  common  ancestor,  which 

American  law,  whieh  aUows  a  Hneu  ascent  in  the  case  of  cousins  would  be  two  degrees ; 

from  the  son  to  the  fiitiber.    Succession  is  the  and  it  would  be  the  same  between  unde  and 

more  appropriate  phrase  in  the  Boman  law,  nephew.    The  rules  of  descent  by  the  common 
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law  of  Eai^and  are  ezoeedingly  artifiolal,  beiu  descended  from  a  female,  in  which  ease  the  kin- 
deriYed  cmeflj  from  the  old  feudal  system,  and  dred  of  such  female  can  alone  inherit  Thns 
hj  nsage  heoome  fixed,  though  the  reasons  that  the  relatives  on  the  father's  side  are  preferred  to 
first  gave  rise  to  them  have  long  ceased  to  exist,  the  mother's,  and  on  the  grandfiither's  to  the 
The  principal  of  these  rules  are  as  follows :  1.  grandmother's^  and  so  in  all  Uie  degrees  of  anoee- 
The  estate  descends  lineally  to  the  oldest  son,  try.  (d)  In  computing  degrees  of  consangain- 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others ;  or  if  he  is  de-  ity,  the  role  of  the  canon  law  is  adopted  as  be- 
oeased,  then  to  his  descendants,  male  or  female^  fore  mentioned,  whereby  the  relationship  to  the 
following  the  same  rule  of  preference  in  all  common  ancestor  is  alone  considered.  Accord- 
respects  as  prescribed  in  this  and  the  following  ing  to  this  rule,  brothers  are  related  in  the  first 
roles.  3.  In  case  of  the  decease  of  the  oldest  degree,  cousins  in  the  second ;  but  as  this  would 
son  without  issue,  then  to  the  next  oldest  and  often  make  a  different  degree  dt  relationship  be- 
his  descendants,  and  so  to  the  last  of  the  malesb  tween  the  same  parties,  according  as  it  was  com- 
8.  In  case  of  fiulure  of  male  issue,  then  to  the  puted  from  one  or  the  other  to  we  common  an- 
danghters,  who,  contrary  to  the  order  presorib-  oestor.  it  was  found  necessary  to  adopt  a  further 
^  in  the  preceding  ruleS|  do  not  take  succes-  mle^  tnat  the  consanguinity  of  each  to  the  other 
siTely,  but  become  seized  jointly  of  a  peculiar  was  to  be  determine  by  that  of  the  most  re- 
estate  called  coparcenary,  the  incidents  of  mote  from  the  common  ancestor.  Again,  there 
which  we  need  not  now  stop  to  discuss^  fhr*  might  sometimes  be  different  sets  <tf  Idnored  in 
ther  than  to  say  that  each  coparcener  has  an  the  same  degree  of  relation^p  by  referring  to 
absolute  undivided  interest,  which  she  may  con-  different  ancestors,  as  a  nephew  is  in  the  same 
vey,  or  which  on  her  decease  will  descend  to  degree  as  an  uncle,  the  common  ancestor  of  the 
her  heirs.  4.  Failing  all  lineal  descendants,  one  being  the  father,  of  the  other  the  grand- 
the  estate  does  not  ascend  lineally — ^that  is  to  &ther :  in  sudi  a  case,  another  rule  intenrenes^ 
say,  to  the  flftther  or  grandfather,  who  by  the  yiz. :  that  the  relative  representing  the  nearest 
common  law  are  incapacitated  to  take  diractiy  ancestor  shall  take  priority,  aooor^ng  to  which 
fi-om  the  son  or  grandson,  though  they  may  the  nephew  would  inherit  before  the  uncle, 
indirectly  through  collateral  heirs — ^but  to  the  fieveral  important  changes  have  been  made  in 
nearest  collateral  kindred,  stall  following  the  the  law  of  descent  by  statute  8  and  4  William 
preference  of  males  to  females,  and,  of  tiie  males  lY.,  a  106  (1838),  the  prindpal  of  which  are : 
of  the  same  deme,  the  oldest  having  the  ex-  1,  that  a  lineal  ancestor  is  pennitted  to  inherit, 
elusive  right.  Thus  the  oldest  brotiier  and  his  and  takes  precedence  of  a  collateral  heir ;  thus 
descendants  will  take ;  fftiliDg  whom,  the  next  tiie  &ther  is  preferred  to  the  brother  or  sister ; 
brother  and  his  descendants;  or  in  de&ult  of  2,  relatives  of  the  half  blood  are  relieved  from 
brothers,  then  all  the  usters  in  ooperoenery ;  disability  to  inherit,  and  succeed  next  after  rel- 
but  if  there  be  no  brothers  or  sisters,  then  stives  of  the  same  degree  of  the  whole  blood ; 
the  kindred  of  next  degree  will  succeed,  subject  8,  several  proviaons  are  made  for  the  determi- 
to  the  same  rules  of  preference.  5.  In  respect  nation  of  the  question  who  was  the  purchaser 
to  collateral  succession,  several  other  rules  ap-  from  whom  by  the  rules  of  common  law  the 
P'y*  0^)  ^ho  ^^^  masA  be  not  only  ihe  near-  descent  was  to  be  traced.  The  person  last  en- 
est  of  xin  of  the  person  last  seixed,  but  must  be  titied  is  to  be  deemed  a  purchaser,  unless  it  be 
of  the  whole  blood,  that  is  to  say,  must  be  de-  shown  that  he  took  by  mheritance,  and  so  of 
scended  fix>m  the  same  two  ancestors,  male  and  any  preceding  ancestor.  In  the  case  of  a  devise 
fismale ;  as,  if  A  and  B  are  brothers  having  by  a  man  to  his  heir,  such  heir  shall  be  deemed 
the  same  father  but  not  the  same  mother,  if  an  to  have  taken  by  the  devise  and  not  by  descent, 
estate  descends  to  A  from  the  father  and  he  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  purchaser.  When 
dies,  B  shall  not  inherit  frt>m  hun,  although  if  land  is  purchased  under  a  limitation  to  the  heirs 
A  had  died  before  the  father,  B  would  have  been  of  a  paitionlar  ancestor,  such  ancestor  is  deemed 
the  heir  of  the  father.  So  far  was  this  exdn-  the  purchaser.  From  this  summary  of  the  Eng- 
Bton  carried  by  the  common  law,  that  a  sister  Mi  law  of  descent,  which  gives  only  the  ^n- 
of  the  whole  blood  would  take  in  preference  to  end  rules  without  noticing  certain  exceptions 
a  brother  of  the  half  blood,  and  the  estate  would  which  are  said  to  exist  by  ancient  usage  in  some 
^▼en  escheat  rather  than  it  should  descend  places,  it  is  apparent  that  thebasis  of  the  system 
to  the  latter;  and  the  same  rule  prevailed  in  was  a  condition  of  society  no  longer  existing, 
respect  to  more  remote  collateral  relatives.  The  theory  of  seeking  for  a*  nnsle  male  heir 
(b.)  It  is  also  necessary,  in  order  to  inherit  col-  to  the  exdnsion  of  an  others  belonffs  to  the 
laterally,  to  be  of  the  blood  of  the  first  puroha-  turbulent  period  when  a  military  Head  of  a 
ser,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  person  who  first  acy  family  was  needed,  and  all  the  other  members 
quired  the  estate ;  as,  if  A  purchase  land  and  of  the  fiunily  found  shelter  in  a  common  man- 
it.  descends  through  several  generations  to  B,  sion,  xmder  the  protection  of  an  organized  do- 
who  dies  without  issue,  no  collateral  relative  mestic  force.  The  perpetuation  of  the  rule,  in 
of  B  can  take  the  estate  unless  he  is  also  of  the  a  period  of  private  immunity  from  violence, 
blood  of  A,  firom  whom  it  originally  came,  (c)  can  serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  keep  toge- 
Kindred  on  the  side  of  male  ancestors,  how-  ther  the  estates  of  great  land  i>roprietor8.  Thia 
ever  remote,  are  preferred  to  kindred  descended  may  be  essential  for  maintaining  the  respecta- 
from  females,  however  near,  unless  the  esti^  bility  of  the  tities  of  nobility,  but  is  inapplica- 
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bid  to  all  other  proprieton ;  and  moreoTer,  per-  relatives  on  the  part  of  both  take  eonally.  In 
tonal  proner^,  which  was  oomfMirativelj'  anno-  the  descent^  both  lineal  and  ooUateral,  relatiTeo 
ticed  by  tne  reodal  law,  bnt  which  ha«  become  of  the  half  blood  are  equally  entitled  with  those 
a  large  proportion  of  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom,  of  the  whole  blood.  The  rnlee  of  sncoeadon  by 
is  diatribntod  b^  another  mle,  conforming  to  the  the  French  cItU  code  are  nearlythe  same  as 
e^nitable  principle  of  the  oItU  law.  The  reten-  those  prevailing  in  this  country.  The  variations 
tion  of  this  part  ot  the  old  feudal  law  is  there-  are  principally  these:  1,  if  there  are  &ther 
fore  mainly  attributable  to  the  stem  prejudice  and  mother  (or  either  of  them)  and  brothers  and 
in  fiivor  of  ancient  usage  which  has  always  been  risters,  the  estate  is  divided  into  2  parts,  one  of 
peculiar  to  the  English  people. — ^The  law  of  which  belonss  to  the  father  and  mother  in  equal 
descent  in  the  United  States  is  based  upon  the  proportion,  uie  other  to  the  brothers  and  sis- 
English  statute  (22  and  28  Charles  II.)  for  the  ters  or  descendants  of  a  deceased  brother  and 
distribution  of  the  personal  estate  of  intestates,  sister,  such  descendants  taking  by  representatioti 
which  statute  is  substantially  in  conformity  the  share  that  the  child  whom  they  represent 
with  the  civil  law.  In  most  of  the  states  rMl  would  have  taken ;  if  either  father  or  mother  is 
and  personal  estate  descend  by  the  same  rule,  deceased,  his  or  her  share  vests  in  the  brothers 
with  the  exception  only  of  the  interest  of  the  and  sisters;  2,  if  there  is  a  father  or  mother,  but 
husband  and  wife  respectively,  the  former  of  no  brothers  or  sisters,  the  collateral  relatives 
whom  has  an  estate  for  life  in  all  the  lands  be-  ttJce  a  half ;  8,  if  there  are  children  ctf  different 
longing  to  a  deceased  wife,  and  the  wife  has  an  father  or  mother,  the  estate  is  divided  into  2 
estate  for  life  in  one  third  of  the  lands  belong-  parts,  the  paternal  line  taking  one  part  and  the 
ing  to  a  deceased  husband,  which  is  called  maternal  or  uterine  the  other;  children  of  the 
dower.  The  rule  of  descent  in  the  state  of  whole  blood  take  a  share  in  each  moietv. 
New  Tork,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  law  of  DE8ERET,  a  co.  of  Utah,  bounded  E.  by 
most  of  the  other  states,  is  :  1,  of  the  lineal  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  W.  by  Oalifomia.  It  is 
descendants  of  the  intestate,  an  equal  propor-  drained  by  the  Mary  or  Humboldt  river,  and 
tion  to  all  who  are  of  equal  degree  of  consan-  traversed  by  several  mountain  ranges. — ^The 
guinity,  whether  male  or  female;  bnt  in  the  nameof  Deseretwasalsoc^venbytheMonnons 
case  of  the  decease  of  any  one  of  them,  then  to  the  territory  around  the  Great  Salt  lake,  but 
his  or  her  descendants  take  the  proportion  that  was  not  accepted  by  congress,  who  substituted 
would  have  belonged  to  such  deceased  party  if  therefor  the  name  of  Utah.  According  to  the 
living;  thus,  shoud  the  intestate  leave  2  chil-  Mormons,  ^'  Deseret*'  signifies  *'  the  land  of  the 
dren  and  8  grandchildren,  descendants  of  a  de-  honey  bee." 

ceased  child,  the  estate  will  be  divided  into  8  DESERTER,  in  military  afiiidrs,  an  officer, 
parts,  the  8  grandchildren  taking  the  \  which  soldier,  or  sailor  who  abandons  the  public  ser- 
would  have  belonged  to  the  parent  whom  they  vice  in  the  army  or  navy,  without  leave.  In 
represent ;  2,  upon  failure  of  lineal  descend-  Ihiglvid  the  punishment  for  desertion  is,  with 
ants,  the  father  of  the  intestate  will  inherit,  un-  certain  limitations;  left  to  the  discretion  of  court 
less  the  estate  came  on  the  part  of  the  mother ;  martials,  death  being  the  extreme  penalty.  By 
8,  if  the  father  is  not  living,  or  cannot  for  the  the  articles  for  the  government  of  the  navy  of 
reason  above  mentioned  take  the  estate,  the  the  United  States  Qu*t  12),  it  is  enacted  that 
mother  will  be  entitled  to  hold  it  for  life,  the  ^if  any  person  in  the  na^  shall  desert  to  an 
reversion  to  belong  to  tiie  brolliers  and  sisters ;  enemy  or  rebel,  he  shall  suffer  death.''  and  (art. 
4  if  no  lineal  descendants  or  father  or  mother,  18)  ^*if  any  person  in  the  navy  shall  desert  in 
tnen  the  estate  will  descend  to  the  nearest  col-  time  of  war,  he  shall  suffer  death,  or  such  other 
lateral  relatives  of  equal  degree,  and  the  same  punishment  as  a  court  martial  shall  a4jadge." 
rule  applies  as  in  the  case  of  Mneal  descend-  The  rales  and  articles  for  the  government  of 
ants,  tnat  the  descendants  of  a  deceased  party  the  hmd  forces  of  the  United  States  authorise 
take  the  same  share  that  such  ancestor  would  the  infliction  of  corporal  punishment  not  ex- 
have  been  entitied  to  if  living.  The  rules  as  to  oeeding  50  lashes  for  desertion  in  time  of  peac^ 
collateral  succession  are  as  follows :  (a)  bro-  by  sentence  of  a  general  court  martial ;  and 
thers  and  sistcurs,  or  the  children  of  deceased  the  laws  do  not  permit  punishment  by  stripes 
brothers  and  sLsters,  are  first  entitied;  but  in  and  lashes  for  any  other  crime  in  ih»  land  ser> 
case  no  brother  or  sister  is  living,  but  there  are  vice.  In  time  of  war  a  court  martial  may  sen- 
descendants  of  several,  then  such  descendants  tence  a  deserter  to  suffer  death,  or  otherwise 
take  equally  per  capita,  and  not  per  iUrpei  or  punish  at  its  discretion, 
representation,  as  would  be  the  case  if  one  of  DES£ZE,  Raymond,  a  French  maf^istrate, 
the  brothers  or  sisters  were  living ;  ^d)  if  no  born  in  Bordeaux  in  1750,  died  in  Paris  m  182S. 
brothers  or  sisters  of  the  intestate  nor  aescend-  A  lawver  in  h\a  native  city,  he  was  called  to 
ants  of  deceased  brothers  or  sisters,  the  next  Paris  by  the  count  De  Yereennes,  gained  repo- 
heirs  are  uncles  and  aunts  on  the  father's  side,  tation  in  several  important  Xawsuits^was  chosen 
or  failing  tiiese.  the  same  relatives  on  the  one  of  the  counsel  of  Eing  Louis  XYL  when 
mother's  side ;  ii,  however,  the  estate  came  on  arraigned  before  the  conventioiL  and  delivered 
the  part  of  the  mother,  then  her  relatives  have  an  eloquent  defence  in  his  behalf.  He  was  ar- 
the  preference ;  but  if  the  estate  had  not  de-  rested,  but  liberated  after  the  0th  Thermidor, 
soended  from  either  father  or  mother,  ibea  the  lived  in  retirement  during  the  consulate  and  the 
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empire,  and  on  the  restoration  of  the  Bonrbons  whom  284  were  whites.    It  was  the  first  island 

was  appointed  president  of  the  oonrt  of  cassation,  discovered  by  Golombns  in  his  ^second  voyage, 

DESFONTAINES,  Pisbbb  Fbakqois  Gut-  on  which  he  set  out,  Sept.  25, 1498. 

DOT,  a  French  critic,  bom  at  Ronen  in  1685,  died  DESHOULI&RES,  Antoinbtte  (du  Lioibb 

Dec  16, 1745.    He  studied  nnder  the  Jesuits,  db  la  Gaedb),  a  French  authoress,  born  in  Paris 

received  orders,  and  was  a  suocessftil  teacher  of  about  1634,  died  in  the  same  city,  Feb.  17, 1694. 

rhetoric  in  the  college  of  Bourges.    He  was  in-  The  daughter  of  a  maitre  cThdtel  of  Marie  de' 

vited  to  Paris  in  1724,  to  restore  the  Journal  Medici  and  Anne  of  Austria,  she  was  early  noted 

des  mnants,  which  had  fiillen  into  discredit   In  for  beauty  and  wit,  and  received  a  brilliant  edu- 

this  he  succeeded,  and  published  afterward,  cation  under  the  best  masters.   She  studied  the 

sometimes  alone,  and  sometimes  in  conjunction  Latin,  Italian,  and  SpanisQi  languages;  read  the 

with  others,  several  periodicals,  among  which  long  romances  of  D^Urfd,  La  Oalprendde,  and 

were  the  Ohservattoiu  mir  let  ecrits  nouveaux.  Mile,  de  Scud^ry,  which  were  then  the  delight 

His  critidsms  were  marked  by  severity  and  of  the  court ;  and  early  b^an  to  write  verses, 

rudeness,  and  among  the  many  enemies  whom  her  first  attempts  being  corrected  by  die  poet 

he  made  by  his  tren(£ant  pen  was  Voltaire,  who  Hesnaut.    In  her  18th  year  she  was  married  to 

had  once  saved  him  from  prison,  or  perhaps  the  Guillaume  de  la  Fon  de  Boisgu^rin  (seigneur  des 

galleya    The  paper  warfare  between  the  critic  Honli^es),  who  in  the  troubles  of  the  Fronde 

and  the  philosopher  attracted  general  attention,  embraced  the  party  of  the  prince  of  Oond6,  and 

and  ended  in  the  discomfiture  of  the  former.*  was  exiled.    Mme.  Deshouli^res  subsequently 

The  principal  works  of  Desfontiunes  are  a  Dio-  rcdoined  her  husband  at  the  court  of  Brussels, 

tionnaire  niologique^  and  a  translation  of  tbe  where  she  became  an  object  of  suspicion,  and  was 

.^neid.  imprisoned  in  1657  in  the  castle  of  Yilworde, 

DESFONTAINES,  Bbn£  Loviohb,  a  French  where  she  read  the  Scriptures  and  fathers  of  the 

botanist,  bom  in  Tremblay,  in  Brittany,  in  church,  was  rescued  by  her  husband  by  a  coup 

1752,  died  in  Paris,  Nov.  16, 1838.  After  study-  de  main  after  8  months,  and  on  her  return  to 

ing  at  the  college  of  Bennes,  he  went  to  Paris  France  after  the  amnesty  became  a  favorite  at 

to  prepare  for  the  medical  profession,  but  de-  the  court  of  Anne  of  Austria.   She  wrote  poems 

-voted  himself  chiefly  to  botany.    He  was  re-  in  almost  all  styles  firom  the  madrigal  to  tragedy, 

ceived  into  the  academy  of  sciences  in  1782,  the  and  was  intimate  with  the  two  Comeilles,  with 

custom  of  the  time  being  to  admit  young  men  F16chier,  Mascaron,  Quinault,  Benserade,  and 

of  approved  capacity,  with  a  view  of  encourag-  Manage,  and  with  the  dukes  of  Montausier,  La 

ing  them  to  greater  accomplishments.    He  im-  Bochefoucauld,  Nevers,  and  Saint  Aignan.    She 

mediately  embarked  for  the  Barbary  states,  and  attained  the  best  success  in  pastorals  and  in 

during  two  years  explored  the  natural  histo^,  moral  and  philosophical  pieces.    Her  idyls,  es- 

espemUy  the  flora,  of  the  north  of  Africa.    He  pecially  those  entitled  Lee  moutane  and  Lea 

pabUsbed  the  result  of  his  investigations  in  the  fleure^  were  most  admired,  and  gained  her  the 

^lora  Atlantka  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1798),  which  appellation  of  the  10th  muse  and  the  French 

gave  descriptions  of  1,600  species  of  plants,  800  Galliope ;  and  the  subsequent  ill  success  of  her 

of  which  were  new.    On  his  return  to  Paris  in  tragedies  caused  the  advice,  of  proverbial  fame, 

1785  he  was  appointed  by  Buffon  to  succeed  to  be  given  her,  de  retowmer  d  see  mautone, 

JjemoraierBSj^rofGBBoriathejardindeeplanteej  She  became  a  member  of  the  academy  of  the 

and  from  this  time  he  was  occupied  with  his  Bicowati  of  Padua  in  1684,  and  of  tbe  acad- 

leotures.   He  was  the  first  to  indicate  the  differ-  emy  of  Aries  in  1689.    Like  Mme.  de  S6vign^ 

ence  in  growth  and  structure  between  the  mono-  she  belonged  to  the  literary  clique  hostile  to 

cotyledonous  and  the  dicotyledonous  plants.  Bacine.    Voltaire  said  that  of  all  French  ladies 

He  made  a  catalogue  of  the  jwrdm  deeplantee  who  had  cultivated  x>oetry,  Mme.  Deshoulidres 

(1804;  8d  ed.  in  Latin,  1829);  continued  the  had  succeeded  best,  since  more  of  her  verses 

OdUectian  dee  veline  du  mueium  d^hietovre  natu^  than  those  of  an^  other  were  known  by  heart. 

relU,  which  had  been  begun  for  Gaston  of  Or-  The  principal  editions  of  her  works  are  tiiose  of 

leans ;  and  published  numerous  memoirs  in  the  1747  and  1799,  each  in  2  vols, 

transactions  of  learned  societies.  DESMIDIEL^  minute  and  interesting  algss, 

DESHA,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Ark.,  bordering  on  the  which  grow  in  fresh  water,  and  whose  contour 

Mississippi,  intersected  by  Arkansas  and  White  and  foims  present  singularly  beautafiil  appear- 

livers;  area,  869  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  185^  8,971,  of  ances  under  the  microscope.    For  a  long  time 

whom  1,840  were  slaves.    The  suiiace  is  low,  daimed  both  as  animals  and  plants,  they  seem 

level,  and  subject  to  inundation.    The  soil  is  to  stand  on  the  limits  of  either  kingdom.    The 

alluvial,  and  in  1854  produced  6,940  bales  of  eontroversy  as  to  their  true  place  has  enlisted  a 

cotton,  and  180,055  bushels  of  com.     Number  great  number  of  observers,  who  have  submitted 

of  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  40.  Capital,  Na-  every  fact  connected  with  their  study  to  the 

poleon.  most  rigorous   examination.    Ehrenberg   has 

DESIRADE,  or  Dbskada,  a  rocky  island  of  claimed  them  as  animalcules;  and  in  the  '^  An- 

tlie  little  Antilles,  in  the  Caribbean  sea,  £.  of  nals  of  Natural  History*'  (London,  1840),  Mr. 

Guadeloupe,  of  wluch  it  is  a  dependency.    It  is  Bahymple  has  given  ^tended  observations,  of 

scantily  fomiahed  with  wood  and  fresh  water,  a  similar  character  upon  a  single  genus  (oZoi- 

Area,  10,696  acres;  pop.  in  1856, 1,285,  of  Urkm\  which  appeared  to  him  to  indicate 
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aoimalily.  In  the  '^  Amerioan  Joiunud  of  Sd-  aooount  of  the  oommotion  which  arises  within 
ence  and  Arta*^  (toL  zlL,  1841 ),  Professor  Bailey  the  oeD,  as  if  all  its  contents  were  endowed  with 
admits  the  general  correctness  of  Mr,  Dalrym-  life ;  as  the  ^tnrbance  increases,  the  cdl  opens^ 
ple^s  obseryations^  jet  differs  from  him  in  some  when  the  moleooles,  or  rather  zoospores,  hasten 
respects.  He  considers  the  desmidiess  as  an-  from  their  prison,  darting  abont  in  every  direc- 
imalccdes,  and  indndea  them  in  his  sketch  of  tion,  nntil  at  length  they  setUe  down  into  a 
the  infusoria.  In  a  memoir  "  On  the  C^gan-  state  of  r^se.  Tne  presence  and  functions  of 
ization  of  ^e  Polygastric  InfosoriiL'^  in  Weig-  zoospores  m  plants  of  entirely  differing  &milies 
mannas  Archie  for  184^  0.  Eckhard  advocates  and  gronps,  render  their  oocorrence  in  those 
their  animality.  He  notices  only  the  cloateria^  under  consideration  no  evidence  of  Uieir  being 
and  derives  his  argnment  for  their  being  animals  animals.  That  the  desmidiea  resist  decompo- 
partly  from  their  motion,  partly  from  their  or-  sition,  exhale  oxygen  on  exposure  to  the  sun, 
ganization.  According  to  iVitchiard,  in  his  "His-  preserve  the  purity  of  the  water  oontainiog 
tory  of  Infhsoria,  living  and  fossil"  (London,  them,  and  when  burned  do  not  emit  the  pecuUar 
1842),  Dr.  Meyen  shows  that  Ehrenberg  has  de-  odor  usually  ao  charaoteriatic  of  animal  com- 
scribed  and  represented  in  his  great  work  a  very  bnsdon,  are  also  important  facts  respecting  this 
considerable  number  of  organized  bodies  looked  frunily.  Berkeley,  in  his  "Introduction  to 
upon  by  botanists  as  belongmg  to  the  vegetable  Cryptogamic  Botany,"  remarks  that  much  con- 
kingdom.  Jn.  these  representations  naturalists  trover^y  has  existed  with  respect  to  their  true 
have  been  able  to  attain  what  has  been  long  de-  t  nature,  but  that  at  the  present  day  few  persons 
sirable;  for  idthough  in  respect  to  the  more  high-  will  adopt  the  views  of  Ehrenberg;  for  if  in 
ly  developed  and  complete  vegetable  beings  the  some  pomts  there  be  anomalies,  as  in  elo^terwm, 
truest  deluieationa  are  indispensably  necessary  their  whole  history  is  so  evidently  vegetable^ 
at  the  present  day,  it  is  much  more  requisite  their  mode  of  increase,  growth,  ^^  that  if  we 
that  every  one  of  these  lower  and  microscopic  refuse  them  the  titie  of  vegetables,  we  may  as 
organisms  should  be  laid  before  us  in  the  same  well  dispute  that  of  the  whole  tribe  of  zoospo- 
tangible  manner.  Ehrenberg  has  not  onlj^^ven  rous  algas.  As  to  their  occasionally  producing 
systematic  descriptions  of  these  questionable  bodies  endowed  with  active  motion,  it  is  now 
animals  or  plants,  but  his  own  observiationS)  con-  a  matter  of  certainty  that  such  bodies  exist  in 
pled  with  those  of  his  predecessors,  upon  the  a  variety  of  aksa  of  very  different  construction; 
nature  of  these  bodies,  will  be  found  copiously  and  in  order  that  the  cellulose  (or  peculiar  ma- 
detailed  by  him.  It  is,  however,  apparent  that  aU  terial  of  the  cell  walls  of  vegetables)  should  ex- 
the  facts  known  upon  the  subject  are  interpreted  hibit  the  proper  reaction  when  acids  are  applied 
as  if  these  creations  were  undoubtedly  animals,  for  tests,  tne  membranes  of  cells  or  of  the  mnds 
while  the  same  facts  would  bear  a  very  different  must  be  thoroughlv  cleansed  from  all  extraneous 
dgnification  if  we  proceeded  upon  the  supposi-  matters.  But  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all 
tion  that  they  were  merely  plants.  Meyen  con-  is  the  fact  that,  under  the  influence  of  U^t,  they 
tended  for  the  vegetable  bharacter  of  the  dea-  give  out  oxjrgen^  which,  added  to  the  other  char- 
midieoa,  and  was  the  first  to  detect  the  presence  acteristics, »  qmte  convincing. — Oonsidering  tiie 
of  starch  in  the  cells;  and  the  accuracy  of  his  desmidiess  as  vegetable  productions,  we  find 
remarks,  which  had  been  doubted,  waa  fully  thempeculiarfortheir  beauty,  variety  of  forms, 
confirmed  by  Balfs,  Jenner.  and  other  recent  and  the  external  markings  and  appendages  to 
algologists.  The  presence  oi  starch  in  the  des-  be  noticed  upon  them.  They  are  mostiy  of  an 
midie»  can  be  readily  detected  by  treating  herbaceous  g^een  color,  and  contain  a  green  in- 
themwith  a  solution  of  iodine;  all  vegetable  temal  matter.  The  frond  divides  into  two  valves 
tissues  in  which  starch  grains  are  found  assume  or  segments,  by  a  sort  of  voluntary  action ;  a 
a  purplish  or  violet  color  on  its  application,  node  of  growth  in  the  bisection  of  cells  that 
Prof.  Bailey  did  not  consider  this  a  conduMve  Meyen  and  others  have  proved  to  be  frequent  if 
proof  of  their  vegetable  nature,  since,  if  animal,  not  universal  in  tiie  more  simple  algsa.  In  the  des- 
the  starch  mi^t  have  been  swallowed.  But  it  midiesa  the  multiplication  of  the  ceUs  by  repeated 
is  affirmed  that  no  starch  is  to  be  detected  in  division  is  fall  of  intcurest^  both  on  account  of 
the  young  cell,  while  upon  the  growth  of  the  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  it  takes  place, 
sporangium  or  seed-vessel  it  appears  and  in-  and  because  it  unfolds  the  process  of  cell-growth 
creases  rapidly,  as  in  the  seeds  of  the  higher  in  the  tissue  of  other  plants,  thus  famishing 
plants,  in  which  it  senerally  abounds.  Of  all  valuable  facts  in  general  vegetable  phvsiology. 
the  circumstances  which  indicate  the  vegetable  Hie  compressed  and  deeply  constricted  cells  of 
nature  of  the  desmidieaa,  tMs  is  the  most  im-  erioitrum  offer  most  Ceivorable  opportunities  for 
portant,  since  it  can  be  so  easily  submitted  to  ascertaining  the  manner  of  this  division ;  for 
experiment.  In  certain  cavities  in  eloiteriunL  altiiough  the  frond  is  really  aedngle  cell,  yet  this 
Mr.  Dalrymple  noticed  a  peculiar  motion  ox  cell  in  all  its  stages  appears  like  two,  tiie  seg- 
molecules  on  which  he  Ifud  some  stress.  This  ments  bdng  always  ^tmct,  even  from  the  com- 
motion has  been  fr^quentiy  noticed,  and  is  to  mencement.  As  the  connecting  portion  is  so 
be  seen  in  many  plants.  At  first  sight  it  would  small,  and  necessarily  produces  uie  new  seg- 
seem  to  denote  an  animal  function,  yet  reallv  ments,  which  cannot  arise  from  a  broader  base 
in  the  deamidies  it  becomes  a  proof  of  tiieir  than  its  opening,  these  are  at  first  very  minute, 
vegetability.  It  has  been  termed  swarming,  on  though  they  n^idly  increase  in  size.     The 
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eegments  are  separated  hj  the  elongation  of  as  well  as  in  Enrope.  In  desmidium^  the  Joints 
the  connecting  tnbe,  which  is  oonyerted  into  arebidentate  at  the  angles;  the  filament  is  fragile 
two  ronndish  hyaline  lobnles.  These  lobnles  and  of  a  pale  green  color ;  the  length  of  the  joint 
increase  in  size,  acquire  color,  and  gradnallj  put  is  from  ^Vr  ^  rfn  ^^  ^^  ^^^'  -^-  Swartzii  (Ag.) 
on  the  appearance  of  the  older  portions.  Of  is  common  thronghont  the  United  States.  In 
oonrse,  as  they  increase,  the  or^nal  segments  miorasterioB  we  have  a  simple,  lenticular  frond, 
are  pnshed  fhrther  asunder,  and  at  length  are  deeply  divided  into  two-lobed  segments,  each 
disconnected,  each  taking  with  it  a  new  segment  lobe  inoiso-dentate  and  generally  rt^iate.  Many 
to  supply  the  place  of  that  from  which  it  has  species  of  this  beautiful  plant  are  common  in  this 
separated.  All  the  desmidiese  are  gelatinous,  country.  We  have  also  found  ewutrum^  which 
In  some  the  mucus  is  condensed  into  a  distinct  belongs  to  the  same  series,  of  frequent  ocour- 
and  weU  defined  hyaline  sheath  or  covering :  in  renoe.  Certain  curious  spiny  objects  detected  in 
others  it  is  more  attenuated,  and  the  fact  tnat  a  fossil  state  in  fiint  in  Europe  remind  us  of  iM/nr 
it  forms  a  covering  is  discerned  only  from  its  thidiwn^  but  which  probably  are  spores ;  the 
preventing  the  contact  of  the  colored  cells.  In  compressed  bipartite  and  bivalved  frond  of  the 
general,  its  quantity  is  merely  sufficient  to  hold  leanthidium  being  represented  in  the  fossils  by 
the  fronds  together  in  a  kind  of  filmy  cloud,  one  that  is  globose  and  entire.  The  constriction 
which  is  dispersed  by  the  slightest  touch.  When  about  the  nuddle  of  the  frond  is  lost  in  elo9terium^ 
they  are  left  exposed  by  the  evaporation  of  the  which  also  dififers  in  shape,  it  being  crescent-like 
water,  tiiis  mucus  becomes  denser,  and  is  appa-  or  arcuate.  The  species  of  this  are  common  and 
rently  secreted  in  larger  quantities  to  protect  numerous.  The  fronds  of  anM»trodwrMi»  are 
them  from  the  efiects  of  drought.  Their  normal  aggregated  into  fiagot-like  bundles.  Pedituitrum 
mode  of  propagation  seems  to  be  by  the  pro-  t^^ro*,  occurring  fr^m  Maine  to  Virginia,  accord- 
dnction  of  single  large  spores  or  sporangiums,  ing  to  Bailey,  has  an  extremely  minute  frond 
which  derive  their  existence  from  the  union  composed  of  4  cells,  which  make  a  star-like 
of  the  green  coloring  matter  (endochromes)  figure;  while  P,  hiradiattimy  found  in  New 
of  two  contiguous  plants.  These  spores  are  Jersey  (Bailey)  as  well  as  in  Germany  (M^en), 
mostly  globular,  although  they  exhibit  a  great  has  many  more  cells,  yet  still  arranged  in  a 
Tarietyof  forms  with  reference  to  their  external  stello-radiate  manner. — ^In  coUeotinff  the  des- 
snrfaces.  Sometimes  they  bear  no  resemblance  midieed,  the  student  must  seek  in  pAper  situa- 
te the  parent  plant.  But  once  formed,  they  are  tions  the  sediment  observable  in  tne  form  of  a 
propagated  by  division,  in  the  same  manner  as  dirty  cloud  or  greenish  scum  upon  the  stems 
the  ordinary  cells,  and  in  the  8d  generation  andleavesof  filiform  aquatic  plants.  This  is  to 
acquire  their  regular  form,  which  they  may  be  carefully  transferred  to  a  bottle  of  pure  water, 
continue  to  propagate  for  years,  without  ever  and  thus  he  will  secure  many  beautifril  species 
producing  a  true  spore. — Very  Uttle  is  known  for  his  microscopes.  If  the  bottle  be  e^[>osed 
respecting  the  uses  of  the  desmidiess.  Probably  to  the  light,  the  littie  plants  will  continue  in 
they  assist  in  preserving  the  purity  of  the  water  good  condition,  and  thrive  for  several  montlius, 
in  which  they  grow ;  a  fonction  which  they  tiius  furnishing  subjects  for  examination  ready 
may  Ailfil  in  the  economy  of  nature  in  com-  at  hand. 

mon  with  most  aquatic  vegetables.    The  food  D£S  MOINES,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Iowa,  border- 

of  bivalve  mollusks  belonging  to  fresh  waters  ing  on  HI.,  washed  by  the  Mississippi  on  the  E. 

seems  to  be  made  up  of  them.    They  are  found  and  S.  E.,  bounded  S.  W.  by  Skunk  river,  and 

{Principally  where  there  is  some  admixture  di  drained  by  flint  creek ;  area,  408  sq.  m. ;  pop. 

peat,  and  in  clear  pools  rather  than  in  runniuff  in  1856, 20,198.    Limestone  and  anthracite  are 

streams.    They  abound  in  open  places,  and  the  principal  mineral  productions.    The  sur- 

are  rarely  seen  in  shady  woods  or  in  deep  face  is  much  diversified  and  occupied  by  prairies 

ditches.  According  to  Br^bisson,  the  calcareous  and  tracts  of  timber.    The  soil  is  fertile,  well 

districta  of  IVance  are  very  unproductive  of  cultivated,  and  in  1856  yielded  11,274  tons  of 

them.    So  numerous  are  tiie  species  and  so  hay,  221,109  bushels  of  wheat,  859,988  of  oats, 

diversified  their  shapes  and  characters,  that  they  1,456,491  of  com,  206,026  lbs.  of  butter,  and 

have  been  divided  into  distinct  genera  as  natural  2OJ056  of  wool.    Capital,  Burlington, 

series  present  themselves  in  turn.    In  the  first  DES  MOINES,  the  largest  river  of  Iowa.   It 

of  these  series  we  discover  the  plant  Ian  elon-  rises  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  Minnesota,  and  takes 

gated,  jointed  filament^  which  may  be  cylindri-  a  S.  E.  course  to  Jlmmet  co.,  Iowa.    Thence  it 

cal,  sub-cylindrical,  triangular  or  quadrangular,  runs  nearly  S.  S.  E.  to  the  Mississippi,  which  it 

plane  with  the  nuu^ns  even  and  smooth,  or  joins  about  4  m.  below  Keokuk.    The  oountiy 

-with  the  mars^s  incised  and  sinuated.  In  hyalo-  through  which  it  flows  is  an  undulating,  fertile 

theca  we  have  the  mucous  envelope  alluded  to  region,  interspersed  with  tracts  of  prairie.  The 

above,  within  which  are  numerous  loints,  which  state  government  has  recently  undertaken  to 

are  usually  broader  than  long ;  and  as  each  has  render  the  river  navigable  as  far  as  Fort  Des 

a  abaUow  groove  passing  round  it,  it  resembles  Moines,  a  distance  of  over  200  m. 

a  smsJl  pulley  wheel.    The  minuteness  of  the  DESMOND,  Earls  of,  an  ancient  familv  of 

J>lant  may  be  estimated  from  the  length  of  these  great  influence  in  the  S.  W.  of  Ireland,  from 

oints,  which  varv  from  -^j  to  t^jt  of  an  inch,  tiie  year  1829  to  1588.    The  line  numbered  15 

M.  dimlUni  (Breb.)  is  found  in  iTorth  America  earls.    The  titie  and  family  are  now  extinct. 
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Beforo  the  EngliBh  gained  a  footing  in  Ireland,  try  for  months,  and  was  at  last  killed  by  % 
tiie  kin^om  of  OorVwas  a  separate  sovereignty,  peasant  named.  Kelly,  in  a  cabin  where  he  had 
embracing  much  of  the  present  proyince  of  taken  shelter.  His  estates  were  divided  among 
Munster.  It  was  divided  into  Desmond,  or  the  captains  of  Elizabeth^s  army.  Sir  Walter 
South  Mnnster,Ma8k6rry,  or  West  Mmister,  and  Baleigh  received  20,000  acres,  which  he  sold 
Oarbery,  on  the  S.  W.  In  1172  Dermod  Mao  chea^y  to  Richard  Boyle,  afterward  earl  of 
Carthy,  king  of  Coik,  with  the  view  of  aggran-  Cork.— Jb^hkb  Fitzoxbald,  wife  of  James,  14th 
dizing  himself  by  the  aid  of  so  powerftd  an  earl,  lived  to  an  age  exceeding  140  years.  Her 
ally,  swore  fealty  to  Henry  II.,  bnt  soon  alter-  husband  presented  her  at  the  court  of  Edward 
wud  broke  his  plight  and  attacked  his  liege's  IV.,  where  she  danced  with  the  duke  of  C^lonoes- 
forces.  He  was  overpowered,  and  Henry,  in  tor,  afterward  Richard  IIL ;  she  was  widowed 
1177,  bestowed  the  kingdom  on  Robert  Fits  dorinx  the  reign  of  £dwara  IV.,  and  died  in 
Stephen  and  Milo  de  Ck)gan.  Cogan's  share,  thereignofJameeL,  some  time  after  1608.  At 
ftUling  ultimately  to  co-heiressea,  was  divided  be-  the  age  of  140  she  travelled  from  her  home  at 
tween  Robert  Oarew,  Patrick  Oouroey,  and  Man-  Inchiquin,  Ireland,  by  the  way  of  Biisto],  to 
rice  Fitz  Thomas.  The  last  was  created  by  the  London,  to  urge  some  daim  against  the  govem- 
English  monarch  1st  earl  of  Desmond  in  1829.  ment  At  that  time  she  was  quite  vivacious 
By  aggressiona  on  the  lands  of  Gonroey  and  and  in  possession  of  4ill  her  fiionlties.  Sir  Wal- 
Oarew,  and  by  other  acquisitions,  the  estates  of  ter  Baleigh  says: ''^  I* myself  knew  her."  C!^^^ 
the  Desmonds  ao  increased  that  the  8th  earl  tory  of  the  World,''  book  i.,  cap.  5.)  bacon 
was  nossessor  of  almost  the  whole  of  the  former  mentions  that  the  old  countess  of  Desmond  had 
k^gd<Hn  of  Oork.  Thia  earl  exercised  rights  thrice  renewed  her  teeth, 
of  sovereignty  with  such  a  high  hand  that  he  DESMOULIKS,  Bssrolr  Cjjcillb,  a  French 
was  attunted  of  treason,  and  beheaded  at  revolutionist,  bom  at  Guise  in  Rcardy  in  1762, 
Drogheda,  Feb.  15,  1467.  His  estates,  being  ffuiUotined  in  Paris,  April  5, 1794.  He  was  a 
suffered  to  remain  in  his  family,  continued  to  lawyer  in  Paris  when  the  revolution  broke  out ; 
augment  until  Gerald,  the  last  earl,  owned  a  ter-  he  ardently  adopted  its  prindples,  and  be- 
rit<Hry  extending  150  miles  through  the  counties  came  one  of  the  mvorite  orators  of  the  crowd 
of  Waterford,  Cork,  Kerry,  and  Limerick,  and  which  gathered  at  the  palais  royal  to  hear  the 
oomprisiDg<I^OO,000  acres  of  tenants' land.  These  news  of  the  day.  On  the  dismissal  of  Neck- 
earls  never  yielded  more  than  a  nominal  alle-  er,  July  12,  1789,  he  mounted  a  table  and 
giance  to  the  English  crown.  One  of  them  in  in  an  impassioned  speech  called  the  people  to 
the  reign  of  Henry  YUI.  a^^reed  with  Francis  the  defence  of  their  threatened  liberty ;  he 
I.  of  Fhmce  that  he  would  take  up  arms  when  boldly  declared  that  he  would  not  be  deterred 
required,  and  not  lay  them  down  till  he  had  from  sp^ddn^  by  fear  of  the  police,  and  with  a 
conquered  one  half  of  Ireland  for  himself  and  loaded  pistol  m  each  hand,  swore  that  he  would 
the  remainder  for  Richard  de  la  Pole,  the  repre-  not  be  taken  alive.  He  advised  the  patriots  to 
sentative  of  the  house  of  York.  Francis  with-  wear  a  green  badge  as  a  rallying  sign,  and  as 
drew  from  the  agreement,  leaving  the  earl  to  there  was  not  a  sufficient  quanti^  of  ribbon,  he 
expliun  it  to  his  sovereign  as  he  best  might  gave  them  the  green  leaves  of  the  trees  in  the 
The  country  of  the  Desmonds  was  Irish  in  Lm-  garden.  The  cry  ^*To  arms  I"  was  raised;  the 
guage,  habits,  and  religion.  Hence  it  was  deem-  crowd  seized  upon  all  the  arms  they  could  find 
ed  a  favorable  locality  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  in  at  the  gunsmiths',  and  forming  in  procesmon, 
the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  attempt  tiie  con-  carried  through  the  streets  the  oust  of  the  dis- 
quest  of  Ireland.  Accordingly,  on  July  1, 1578,  missed  minister  m  conjunction  with  that  of  the 
a  body  of  Italian  troops,  under  the  commana  then  popular  duke  of  Orleans.  The  next  day  the 
of  James  Fitz  ^urice,  brother  of  the  earl  of  mudcets  and  cannon  at  the  Invalides  fell  into  the 
Desmond,  and  accompanied  by  Saunders,  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  on  July  14  the  Bastile 
pope's  legate,  landed  m  the  Desmond  country,  was  taken.  Oamille,  who  had  given  the  first, 
where  they  were  immediatelyjoinedby  Sir  John  if  not  the  controlling  impulse  to  this  insurreo- 
ofDesmondandJames  Fitzgerald,  other  brothers  tion,  figured  conspicuously  among  the  combat- 
of  the  earl.  At  first  Earl  Desmond  made  some  ants,  and  at  once  gained  popularity  as  one  of 
show  of  resistance,  but  subsided  at  length  into  the  most  influential  democratic  leaders.  Hia 
neutrfdity.  On  this,  Lord  Justice  Pelhun  sum-  popularily  was  enhanced  by  a  pamphlet,  Za 
moned  him  to  surrender  his  castles  to  the  queen.  XanUme  aux  Partnens^  in  which  he  styled  him- 
Desmond  refused,  whereon  he  and  all  of  his  self  the  "attorney-general  of  the  lamp-post'* 
name  were  proclaimed  traitors,  Nov.  1, 1579.  The  success  of  this  publication  encouniged  him 
Desmond  now  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  sum-  to  commence,  under  the  title  of  Les  revolutiona 
moned  his  people  to  meet  him  at  Ballyhowra,  de  France  et  de  Brabant,  a  new^aper  which 
Cork,  to  support  the  Catholic  cause,  and  his  commanded  a  large  sale  and  exercised  great  in- 
dependants  responded  to  the  calL  He  seized  fluence  by  its  vigor  of  thought,  sparkling  wit, 
on  the  town  of  Youghal,  and  until  Nov.  1688,  and  lively  style.  Such  was  the  importance  of 
maintained  a  determined  warfare.  Being  by  this  periodical,  thatMirabeau  sought  to  conciliate 
that  time  driven  from  his  strongholds,  one  its  ^itor,  whom  he  soon  treated  as  a  friend,  and 
after  another,  he  was  compelled  to  seek  safety  whose  support  was  not  useless  to  the  great  tri- 
in  concealment.    He  wanaered  over  the  coun-  bune.   Camilla  had  been  a  schoolmate  of  Bobea- 
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Sierre^fttidliyedonintimatetermswitbtbefyittDre  among  French  pamphleteers.    ESa  Vteua  Om^ 

iotator  of  the  revolution,  who  was  then  bnt  an  deli&r  was  reprinted  in  1883. 

obecnre  member  of  the  constituent  assemblj.  DESNA,  a  large  river  of  Bussia,  which  risea 

He  was  also  acquainted  with  Marat,  the  epilep*  in  the  government  of  Smolensk,  flows  through 

tic  editor  of  L^Ami  du  peuple;  but  his  bosom  those  of  Orel  and  Tchemigov:  and  fiedls  into  the 

friend  was  Danton,  whose  energetic  character  Dnieper  a  few  miles  above  Kiev.    It  is  a  fine 

entirely  controlled  the  somewhat  wavering  mind  stream,  abounding  in  fish,  and  navigable  for  the 

of  the  voung  and  brilliant  writer.    The  destinies  greater  part  of  its  course  of  600  m.    It  has  been 

of  both  were  closely  connected  from  the  estab-  proposed  to  open  a  water  communication  be- 

lishment  of  the  dub  of  the  Cordeliers.    Oamille  tween  the  Caspian  and  the  Black  and  Baltic 

was  instrumental  in  the  insurrection  of  Aug.  10,  seas  by  means  of  a  canal  connecting  this  river 

1792,  and  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  minis-  with  the  river  Oka. 

try  of  Justice  when  Danton  received  that  office  DESNOTERS,  Avoustb  Oaspabd    Louis 

from  the  le^lative  assembly.    He  must  have  Botjghkb,  baron,  a  French  engraver,  born  in 

had  a  share  in  the  massacre  of  September,  but  Paris,  Deo.  20,  1779,  died  there,  Feb.  15, 1857. 

he  used  his  influence  to  preserve  the  lives  of  At  the  age  of  20  he  received  a  prize  of  f400  for 

several  intended  victims.    With  Danton,  he  was  an  engraving  of  Venus  disarming  Cupid,  and  in 

elected  to  thei  national  convention,  and  acted  1801  establ^ed  his  reputation  by  the  repro- 

and  voted  in  accordance  with  his  friend^s  direc^  duction  of  Raphael's  Belle  jardinUre,  in  the 

tions.    In  the  contest  between  the  Girondists  gallery  of  the  Luxembourg.    Mis  most  admired 

and  the  Montagnards,  he  contributed  to  bring  productions  are  copies  of  that  great  master's 

the  former  into  distrust  and  contempt  by  his  works,  and  prominent  among  them  is  an  engrav- 

jffiitoire  da  Brinotin^  a  pamphlet  in  which  ing  of  the  ^  Transfiguration."    He  was  elected 

ri^cule  was  skillfully  blended   with   serious  a  member  of  the  institute  in  1816,  appointed 

charges.    Satisfied  with  their  fall  as  a  party,  he  chief  engraver  to  the  king  in  1825,  created  baron 

-would  have  saved  them  individually,but  this  was  in  1828,  and  officer  of  the  legion  of  honor  in 

beyond  his  power.    Both  he  and  Danton  now  1885. 

tried  to  bring  the  convention  to  a  milder  policy,  DE  SOTO.  I.  A  N.  W.  oo.  of  Miss.,  bordering 
and  Camille  established  a  journal  toward  the  on  Tenn.,  and  bounded  N.  W.  by  the  Missiasippi 
end  of  Jan.  1794,  Le  fyieux  Cordelier,  in  which  he  river ;  area,  960  sq.  m. ;  i>op.  in  1850, 19,042,  of 
advocated  conciliatory  measures  with  as  much  whom  9,658  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  gen- 
earnestness  as  he  had  urged  a  contrary  course  erally  level,  and  occupied  chiefly  by  cotton 
in  his  former  publication.  His  eloquent  pen  plantations.  There  are  extensive  swamps  in  the 
shone  to  advantage  in  the  cause  of  justice  and  western  part  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  in  1850 
mercy.  Denouncing  the  system  of  proscription,  produced  20,278  bales  of  cotton,  t41,519  bush- 
he  demanded  the  establishment  of  a  committee  els  of  com,  10,272  lbs.  of  rice,  and  82,907  of 
of  clemency  as  a  preliminary  step  to  clearing  the  beeswax  and  honey.  There  were  22  churches, 
prisons  of  the  suspected.  This  generous  effort,  and  416  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The 
"which  he  supported  by  bitiug  satires  against  county  was  organized  in  1886.  Capital,  Her- 
the  Montagn^uxls.  was  answer^  by  accusations  nando.  H.  A  IT.  W.  parish  of  Louisiana,  bor^ 
brought  against  him  in  the  dub  of  the  Jacobins,  dering  on  Texas,  drained  by  Bed  and  Sabine 
Robespierre,  with  hypocritical  generosity  to-  rivers ;  area,  910  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  9,708, 
-ward  an  old  friend,  defended  him  on  two  occa-  of  whom  5,989  were  slaves.  By  means  of  Bed 
sions;  he  represented  Camille  as  a  wayward  river  it  has  steamboat  communication  with  New 
child,  whose  person  it  was  not  necessary  to  in-  Orleans.  In  1855  the  productions  were  9,861 
Jure,  but  demanded  that  his  writings  shotdd  be  bales  of  cotton,  and  840,034  bushels  of  Indian 
burned.  '^  To  bum  is  not  to  answer,"  exclaimed  com.  Capital,  Mansfield, 
the  headlonff  joumalist;  and  from  that  day  his  DE  SOTO,  FEBNAinK),  a  Spanish  officer,  the 
fate  was  seded.  He  was  arrested  on  the  same  discoverer  of  the  Mississippi,  Dom  at  Xeres  de 
night  with  Danton,  arraigned  with  him  before  los  Caballeros,  in  Estremadnra,  in  1500,  died  on 
the  revolutionary  tribun^,  sentenced  to  death,  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  June  5, 1542.  Of  a 
and  with  him  sent  to  the  scaffold.  On  his  way  noble  but  reduced  family,  he  was  enabled  by  the 
there,  while  Danton  stood  composed  and  im-  favor  of  Pedrarias  Davila  to  spend  several  years 
movable,  Camille  became  almost  frantic,  strag-  ft  one  of  the  universities,  probably  tiiat  of  Sa- 
gMng  with  his  bonds,  and  appealing  to  the  peo-  ragossa,  and  distinguished  himself  in  literary 
pie.  His  friend  vainly  motioned  him  to  keep  studies,  and  especially  in  the  athletic  aocom- 
qniet ;  he  continued  to  address  the  crowd,  and  plishments  of  knighthood.  In  1519  he  accom- 
recalled  to  their  memory  all  that  he  had  done  panied  his  patron  on  his  second  expedition  to 
in  their  service.  '*  Behold,"  he  cried  in  despair,  America  as  governor  of  Darien,  and  was  the  most 
**  behold  the  recompense  reserved  to  the  first  intrepid  opponent  of  the  oppressive  administra- 
apostle  of  the  revolution  \^  His  young  and  tion  of  that  officer.  He  supported  Hernandez  in 
beautiful  wife,  who  had  vainly  implored  his  Nicaraguainl527,  who  perished  by  the  hand  of 
pardon  from  the  old  friendship  of  Bobespierre,  Davila,  in  consequence  of  not  heeding  his  advice, 
tried  to  raise  a  riot  to  save  him,  but  she  was  "Withdrawing  from  the  service  of  Davila.  he  ex- 
arrested,  and  suffered  death  a  few  days  later,  plored  In  1528  the  coast  of  Gnatemda  and  Yuca- 
Camille  Desmoulins  holds  a  distinguished  rank  tan  for  700  m.,  in  search  of  the  strait  which  was 
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•uppoMdtoooniieotthetwooomML    ItWMby  He  pMned  the  aaoond  winter  in  the  eoantrrcf 

epeeial  reqnert  of  Fisairo  in  1582  that  De  Soto  the  CSickasawa,  who  in  the  spnng  bornea  hk 

Joined  him  in  his  enterprise  for  ocmqoering  Pern,  camp  and  their  own  village,  when  he  attempted 

with  the  promise  of  being  appointed  seoond  in  to  roroe  them  to  carry  his  baggage.    Forty 

command.  Being  sent  in  1688.  with  60  horsemen  Spaniards  perished  in  the  flamesi  and  in  the  ni^ 

and  a  few  taigeteera,  to  explore  the  highlands  attack.    Soon  after  beginning  his  march  to  the 

of  Pern,  he  encoontered  ana  defeated  2,000  In-  N.  W.,  a  pestilential  ferer  carried  off  nearly  a 

diana^  penetrated  through  a  pass  in  the  moon-  score  of  Us  men.    He  reached  the  liiasissippi 

tains,  and  disoorered  the  great  national  road  after  Jonmeying  tot  7  days  through  a  wilder- 

which  led  to  the  Pemyian  capital,  and  was  soon  nessof  forests  and  marshes,  was  nesny  a  month 

after  selected  by  Pizarro  to  visit  the  inca  Ata-  in  constmctiDg  8  laige  batges  to  transport  his 

hnailpa  as  ambassador.    After  the  plot  for  the  army,  and  having  crossed  tbe  river  went  N.  to 

esptore  of  the  inca  had  proved  soccessftil,  and  Pacaha,  where  he  remained  from  Jnne  19  till 

the  latter  had  paid  an  immense  sun  for  ran-  July  29.  Thence  he  marched  snocessively  S.  W. 

som,  De  Soto  in  vain  expostulated  with  Pizarro  and  N.  W.  till  he  reached  the  highlanda  of  the 

for  treacheronaly  refosing  to  release  the  Pern-  White  river,  in  the  eastern  portion  of  what  is  now 

vian  numarch.    He  was  prominent  in  the  en-  the  Indian  territory.  This  was  the  western  limit 

ngements  which  completed  the  conquest  of  of  hisramUea.  He  then  proceeded  S.  by  the  hot 

Peru,  and  was  the  hero  of  the  battle  which  re-  springs  of  Arkansas,  wmdh  his  companions  at 

aulted  in  the  capture  <^the  metropolis,  Cuzoo.  nnt  supposed  tobe  the  foUed  fountain  of  youth, 

He  soon  after  returned  to  Spain  with  a  fbrtune  and  made  his  third  winter  station  at  Antiamqne 

of  $600,000;  met  a  flattenuff  recepti<Mi  from  on  the  Washita  river.  In  March  and  April,  1642, 

the  emperor  Oharles  Y .,  ma&  a  splendid  dis-  he  continued  S.  along  the  Washita  to  the  Ifis- 

ey  at  courti  and  married  the  daughter  of  ossippi,  and  while  invain  attempting  to  descend 
Vila,  the  oUect  of  an  early  attachment  In  the  banks  <tf  the  latter,  through  the  bayous  and 
1686  the  belief  was  entertained  that  in  the  vast  marahea,  he  was  attacked  with  a  mali^mant  fe- 
redon  then  called  Fk)rida  was  a  newEl  Dorada  ver,  and  died,  after  appointing  Luis  de  Moscoso 
richer  than  any  that  had  been  discovered.  Ot  his  successor.  ^'  His  soldiers^"  says  Bancrofti 
this  £uth  De  Soto  became  the  mar^.  He  pro-  '^prcHKHmced  his  eulogy  by  grievh^^  for  their 
posed  to  the  emperor  to  undertake  Uie  conquest  loss;  the  priests  chanted  over  his  body  the 
of  Florida  at  his  own  expense;  and  the  privi-  first  requiems  that  were  ever  heard  on  the  wa- 
lege  beingconceded  to  him,  many  Spanish  and  ters  of  the  MisflissippL  To  conceal  his  death, 
Portuguese  cavaliers  were  ambitious  to  enroll  his  body  was  wrapped  in  a  mantle,  and,  in  the 
themselves  among  his  foUowers.  With  600  men,  sl^ess  of  midnight,  was  silently  sunk  in  the 
the  flower  of  the  peninsula,  exclusive  of  24  eo-  middle  of  the  stream.  Hie  wanderer  had  cross* 
desiastics  and  20  officers,  he  set  sail  from  San  ed  a  large  part  of  the  continent  in  search  of  gold, 
Lucar  eariy  in  ApriL  1688.  After  stq>ping  at  and  found  nothing  so  remarkable  as  his  burial 
Santiago  de  Onba,  and  then  at  Havana,  where  it  place."  Bib  followers,  reduced  more  than  one- 
was  decided  that  the  ladies  attached  to  the  ex-  half  in  number,  venturing  K,  were  driven  back- 
pedition  should  remain  till  after  the  conquest  of  ward  to  the  river,  where  they  passed  the  next 
Florida,  he  crossed  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  an-  winter.  In  tlM  spring  of  1648  they  embarked 
dbored  in  the  bay  of  Spiritu  Santo  (Tampa  bayX  in  7  boats,  and  after  nearly  8  months  the  sur- 
Maj  26, 1689.  His  route  wss  through  a  conn-  vivors  reached  the  Mexican  town  of  Panuco^ 
try  already  made  hostile  by  the  violence  of  the  now  in  the  department  of  Vera  Onu,  where 
Spanish  invader  Narvaea,  and  he  was  constantly  they  dispersed.  The  wife  of  De  Soto  exiwed 
deluded  by  the  Indians^  whose  policy  it  was  to  at  Havana  on  the  third  day  after  learning  his 
send  their  unwelcome  visitors  ss  far  away  as  foto. — ^AJustory  of  his  life  and  travels,  byL.  A. 
possible  by  tolling  them  of  gold  regions  at  remote  Wilmer,  was  published  at  Philadelphia  in  1868. 
points.  In  July,  1689,  he  sent  back  all  his  ships  DESPAKD,  Edwabd  Maboub,  an  Irish  sol- 
to  Havana.  He  discovered  a  Spaniard,  Juan  dier,  beheaded  in  London,  March  21, 1808.  He 
Ortix,  who  had  been  in  slavery  from  the  time  was  a  native  of  Queen's  co.,  Ireland,  a  soldier  in 
of  Narvaez,  and  who  now  served  as  his  inter-  the  West  Indies,  and  superintendent  of  theEng- 
.preter.  He  passed  the  first  winter  in  the  coun-  liah  colony  in  Honduras.  In  consequence  o€ 
try  of  the  Appalachians,  £.  of  the  Flint  river,  complaints  rayade  against  him  he  was  recalled  in 
Directed  then  to  the  N.  £.,  he  readied  in  April,  1790,  but  he  could  never  procure  an  examina- 
1640,  the  Ogeechee ;  thence  proceeding  to  the  tion  into  his  administration.  This  made  him 
S.,  he  reached  the  Coosa,  and  on  Oct  18  the  vil-  disaffected,  and  he  was  arrested  for  seditious 
lege  of  MaviUa  or  Mobile,  on  the  Alabama.  The  conduct,  but  after  his  liberation  he  was  only 
engagement  which  ensued  here  was  one  of  the  the  more  infiamed.  He  seduced  some  of  the  sol- 
most  sanguinary  battles  ever  fought  between  diers,  and  matured  a  plan  to  assassinate  the  long 
Europeans  and  the  North  American  Indians;  on  his  way  to  open  parliament.  The  conspina- 
the  loss  of  the  Spaniards  was  80  men  and  42  tors  were  arrested  and  tried  by  special  commie- 
horses ;  that  of  the  Indians  was  reported  at  sion  at  Southwaric,  Feb.  6, 1808.  There  bdng 
2,600  men.  Ships  had  meantime  arrived  at  no  doubt  of  their  guilt,  Despard  and  9  of  his  aa- 
Ochus  (Pensacola),  but  De  Soto  proudly  re-  sooiates  suffered  death. 
Ibsed  to  send  back  any  message  of  his  fortunes.  D£S  PLAINES,  or  Auz  PLams  (Indian 
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sppeDatkm.  Sk0sMhmahr€i),  a  river  of  TDInoifl,  in  1803,  hy  Ohrlstophe,  DefMAUflM  tMOItte  A 

rinng  in  the  8.  E.  part  of  Wiaconmn,  flowing  French  general  and  governor  of  the  soathem 

8.  and  8.  W.,  and  nnidng  with  the  Kankakee  portion  of  tiie  island.    Here  he  plunged  onoe 

at  Dresden,  to  form  the  lUinois.    It  is  about  150  more  into  debandiery,  but  at  the  same  time  he 

tn.  long,  and  derives  its  name  firom  a  q>eoies  of  intrigued  tLgaxost  Toussaint,  and,  it  is  bdieved, 

maple  called  bv  the  Erenoh  plaine.  secretly  betrayed  him.  WhenToussaint's  nephew 

DESSAIX,  JossPH  ILlbib,  a  French  general,  Belair  rose  a^nst  the  tyranny  of  the  French, 
bom  in  Thonon,  Savoy,  Sept  24, 1764,  died  Oct  Dessalines  treacherously  enticed  him  by  prom- 
26, 1884.  He  was  a  physician  at  Paris,  and  in  ises  of  assistance,  and  had  him  murdered  in 
1791  returned  to  his  native  country  to  diffuse  cold  blood  with  800  of  his  followers.  But  bis 
demooratio  principles  and  oi^ganiEC  a  corps  of  loyalty  to  the  French  was  of  short  duration, 
volunteers.  He  served  at  the  siege  of  Tonilon,  Bochambeau,  having  succeeded  Leolero  in  the 
and  in  Italy  under  Bonaparte;  was  elected  in  chief  command  of  the  French  army  of  occupa- 
1798  to  the  council  of  600,  where  he  opposed  tion,  vied  in  bloodthirstiness  with  the  savage 
the  coup  d'itat  of  the  18th  Brumaire ;  made  a  negroes.  Amouff  others,  he  tortured  to  death 
brigadieivgeneral  by  Bonaparte  in  1808,  and,  the  negro  general  Maurepas  and  his  whole  fun- 
In  die  campugn  of  1809  against  Austria,  a  gen-  ily.  Dessalines  resolved  upon  a  terrible  retri- 
eral  of  division,  receiving  from  the  emperor  the  bution.  He  erected  600  gibbets,  and  hung  half 
Bumame  of  L^intrfpidet  and  the  title  of  count  a  regiment  of  French  whom  he  had  captured 
of  the  empire.  Bemg  wounded  during  the  ex-  by  a  bold  countermarch.  A  brief  war  of  ezter> 
pedition  to  Russia,  he  was  put  in  conmiand  of  mination  followed,  and  in  Dec.  1808,  aided  by 
the  city  of  Berlin,  and  in  1818  was  intrusted  an  English  squadron,  he  definitively  expelled 
'With  the  defence  of  France  on  the  line  of  the  the  Frandi  fi^m  Hayti.  In  Jan.  1804,  the 
Alps.  ,  In  1814  he  was  kindly  treated  by  the  army  elected  him  governor-general  of  the  new 
Bourbons,  notwithstanding  which  he  joined  the  republic.  For  a  few  months  he  ruled  in  a  spirit 
standard  of  Napoleon  after  his  landing  at  Cannes,  of  moderation,  and  took  some  wise  and  just 
and  was  imprisoned  for  6  months  in  1816.  Af-  measures  toward  a  healthy  reorganization  of 
ter  the  revolution  of  1880,  he  was  elected  com-  the  commonwealth.  But  soon  his  brutal  nature 
mander  of  the  national  guards  at  Lyons.  prevailed  over  his  judgment,  and  he  returned  to 

DESSALINES,  Jsak  Jaoqitxs,  emperor  of  Ids  iiivorite  occupation  of  exterminating  the 
Hayti  under  the  name  of  Jean  Jacques  I.,  bom  whites.  In  April,  1804^  he  made  an  unsuccessful 
about  1760,  killed  Oct.  17, 1806.  He  was  a  na-  attempt  to  conquer  the  Spanish  portion  of  the 
tive  of  Guinea,  and  when  a  boy  he  was  sold  to  a  Island,  and  after  his  return  he  became  more 
IVenoh  planter  whose  name  he  adopted.  On  the  frantic  than  ever.  In  imitation  of  Napoleon,  he 
revolt  of  1791,  Dessalines  Joined  the  insurgent  assumed  the  imperial  crown  (Dec.  8, 1804),  and 
army,  and  by  energy  and  shrewdness,  thou^  proclaimed  ar  new  constitution,  which  concen- 
entarely  uneducated,  soon  obtained  a  prominent  trated  all  real  power  in  his  own  hands.  A  num- 
pontlon.  He  became  acUntant-general  of  the  her  of  organic  laws  followed,  most  of  them  Ju- 
negro  commander  Jean  Francois,  who  united  his  dicious,  but  inefficient,  since  his  recklessness  and 
forces  with  those'  of  the  Spaniards  against  the  eccentricities,  bordering  on  absolute  lunaqy, 
French ;  and  when  Toussaint  L'Ouverture  sud-  frustrated  their  execution.  His  extravagance 
denly  leSft  his  Spanish  allies  and  went  over  to  tiie  deranged  the  finances,  his  dissoluteness  corrupt- 
Frenoh  side,  Dessalines  adhered  to  his  fortunes,  ed  the  morals  of  aU  classes.  Beride  his  legiti- 
Having  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-  mate  wife,  he  kept  20  concubines,  who  drew 
general,  he  led  a  successfhl  campaign  against  the  their  salaiy  from  the  public  treasury.  His  thirst 
mulatto  chief  Rigaud.  The  promptness  and  en-  for  blood  became  more  and  more  insatiable, 
ergy  evinced  in  tiiis  movement  recommended  Suspicious  of  traitors  and  assassms,  he  put  to 
him  to  Toussaint,  who  thenceforward  always  death  every  one  whom  he  supposed  to  have  any 
sent  him  where  the  utmost  severity  was  oonsid-  independence  of  character.  At  last  some  of  his 
ered  necessary.  His  name  spread  terror  wher-  generals  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  him, 
ever  he  went  Thousands  of  mulattoes  were  and,  entrapping  him  into  an  ambuscade,  cut  him 
daughtered,  drowned,  or  shot  by  his  orders.  At  to  pieces.  Of  all  fiends  in  human  form  who 
the  same  time  he  led  a  most  dissolute  life,  and  luftve  obtfuned  a  place  in  history,  Dessalines  was 
enriched  himself  by  extensive  robberies  perpe-  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  remarkable.  In 
trated  in  the  guise  of  legal  confiscations.  When  a  slender  and  hideous  frame  he  united  the  wild- 
Napoleon  sent  his  brother-in-law,  Ledero,  to  est  passions  of  the  ferocious  savage  with  extra- 
reoonquer  Hayti,  Dessalines  conducted  a  bloody  ordinary  shrewdness,  an  undeniable  keenness  of 
gaerrilla  war  against  the  French,  to  which  his-  judgment,  and  a  clear  statesmanlike  knowledge 
tory  scarcely  fornishes  a  parallel  One  of  his  of  the  men  and  things  he  had  to  deal  with. 
most  remarkable  feats  was  the  obstinate  defence  However  abominable  his  character  may  appear, 
of  the  town  of  St  Marc  against  C^en.  Boudet  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  he  undentood  the 
When  unable  to  hold  the  town  any  longer,  he  means  of  accomplishing  the  independence  of 
burned  it  down,  himself  setting  fire  to  ms  own  Hayti  better  than  even  Toussaint  himself.  But 
palace,  butchered  all  tiie  white  inhabitants  of  be  left  Hayti  a  ruined  and  desolate,  though  an 
the  place,  and  likewise  all  whom  he  fell  in  indepeoodent  state.  His  widow,  to  whose  in- 
wlth  on  his  retreat    Peace  having  been  made  fluence  are  ascribed  the  few  acts  of  torbearanoe 
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he  exercised  toward  the  whites,  died  in  Go*  on  the  monilng  of  Kerch  90, 1816.    He  then 

neive^  Aug.  S,  1868,  at  a  very  adyanoed  age.  retired  to  hia  estate  near  Pariii,  where  he  lived 

DESSAU,  or  Dsssaw,  the  capital  of  the  Grer-  nnmoleeted  dnnDg  the  Hundred  Days.    On  the 

man  dnch/  ci  Anhalt-Dessao,  on  the  riTer  Mnlde^  second  restoration,  he  resumed  the  command  of 

2  m.  from  its  jonction  with  uie  Elbe,  and  on  the  the  national  goard,  bat  soon  gave  it  up,  being 

Berlin  and  Leipsic  railway,  67  m.  8. W.  from  Ber-  unwilling   to  support  the  reactionary  policy 

lin;  pop.  12,000.     The  dooal  residenoe  is  larae,  then  prevailing.    In  the  chamber  of  peers  he 

and  has  a  fine  ijark  and  a  Biotnre  gallery.    The  advorated  the  freedom  of  the  press.    On  Dec. 

theatre,  the  residence  of  tne  hereditsry  prince,  88, 1818,  he  was  appointed  to  the  premiership 

the  council  house,  the  castle  church,  the  ^vem-  and  ministry  of  foreign  affiiirs,  recdving  about 

ment  building,  thegymnasium,  St.  Mary's  church  tiie  same  tame  the  title  of  marqub;  but  the 

with  some  pictures  by  Lucas  Cranaoh  ^e  young-  king  having  determined  that  the  electoral  law 

«r,  and  the  fine  oemetery,  are  the  most  attractive  of  181T  should  be  altered,  DessoUes  resigned  his 

features  of  the  town.   There  are  many  scientific  office,  but  continued  to  serve  as  a  peer  tiH  his 

artistic,  religious,  and  industrial  institutions  and  death. 

societies,  a  commercial  school,  a  large  ducal  DIE^TERRO,  NosaJi  Sknbdsa  do  Dbstkbbo. 

library,  an  orthopndic  institution,  and  a  bank  or  Sabta  Gathabina,  a  city  of  Brazil,  coital 

with  a  capital  of  about  $2,000,000.    The  menu-  of  the  province  of  Santa  Catharina,  on  the  W. 

Aotures  embrace  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  fab-  coast  of  the  island  of  that  name ;  pop.  with  the 

rics,  musical  instrumentes  hats,  leather,  and  to-  a4|oining  district,  6,000.    It  has  a  small  but 

bacco.   An  important  wool  market  is  held  here,  excellent  and  well  fortified  harbor,  and  is  the 

and  a  fiouriahing  trade  in  grain  and  other  pro-  centre  of  an  active  commerce,  the  coffise  ex- 

dnoeis  carried  on.  Moses  Mendelssohn,  the  phi-  ported  hence  bearing  a  high  reputation.    Ar- 

loeopher,  was  bom  here  in  1729.    Dessau  was  tifi^ial  flowers  made  of  &h  scales,  feathers, 

noted  aseariy  as  1218,  and  in  1818  had  a  school  beeties'  wings,  &a,  are  also  important  Articles 

independent  of  the  church.    In  the  C^erman  rev-  of  trade.    l£e  city  has  littie  or  no  architectural 

<dntion  of  1848  it  was  one  of  the  most  demo-  beauty,  but  is  a  &vorito  resort  for  invalids  on 

eratio  cities  of  Germany.     Its  environs  are  account  of  its  salubrious  climate, 

adorned  with  beautiful  gardens,  which  have  been  DESTOUCHES,    Fhiufpb    H£bioai7lt,    a 

reclaimed  flmn  sandy  wastes.  Fi^ich  dramatist,  bom  in  Tours  in  1680,  died 

DESSOLLES,  Jkaji  Josbph  Paul  Auousnir,  July  4, 1764.  After  leading  a  somewhat  advent 
marquis,  a  French  general  and  statesman,  bom  turous  life,  he  was  hospitably  entertained  at  Lau- 
at  Auch,  Oct  8, 1767,  died  Nov.  4. 1828.  Hav-  sanne  by  M.  de  Pnvdeux,  the  French  envoy  to 
ing  distinguished  himself  in  Ituy  under  the  Switzerland.  His  first  comedy,  L&  eurieux  t»»* 
command  of  Bonaparte,  he  was  appointed  brig-  pertinent^  was  performed  there  with  great  ap- 
adier-generttl.  May  81,  1797.  A  successful  ex-  plause,  and  was  scarcely  less  successful  when  it 
pedition  in  Ysltolina  was  rewarded,  April  18,  appeared  at  Paris.  S<Hne  other  plays  of  his, 
1799,  with  the  rank  of  general  of  division,  among  them  Virre$dlUy  attracted  the  attention 
After  the  defeat  of  the  French  at  Novi,  where  of  the  regent  duke  of  Orleans,  who  appointed 
the  commander-in-chief^  Jonbert,  was  killed,  him  to  several  missions,  the  most  important 
DessoUes  joined  the  army  on  the  BMne,  then  being  tiiat  to  London,  where  in  1717  he  accom- 
nnder  the  command  of  Moreau,  and  participated  panied  the  abb4,  afterward  cardinal  Dubois, 
in  the  two  campaigns  of  1800.  He  became  attachr  After  his  return  in  1728,  on  the  sudden  death 
ed  to  his  new  commander,  and  from  this  period  of  tiie  regent,  he  retired  to  his  country  seat 
a  coolness  seems  to  have  existed  between  him  near  Melun,  where  he  wrote  a  number  oi  come- 
and  Bonaparte.  He  was,  however,  ^pointed  dies,  the  best  of  which  are  Le  philo$ophe  marie 
a  member  of  the  council  of  stete,  and  placed  and  Le  gloriew^  performed  with  great  Bucoeas 
for  a  while  in  command  of  the  French  army  in  in  1727  and  1782.  His  collected  works  were 
Hanover,  but  was  soon  superseded  by  Bema-  published  in  1760,  in  4  vols.  4to. 
dotte.  In  1808  he  commanded  a  division  in  DESTUTT  DE  TRACT,  AjSTOim  Lous 
Spain.  On  the  fall  of  Napoleon  in  1814,  the  pro-  Olaudb,  a  French  philosopher,  bom  at  Paray-le- 
visional  govemment  appointed  him  commander-  Fresil,  near  Moulins,  in  the  province  of  Bourbon- 
in-chief  of  the  Parisian  national  guards  and  tiie  nais,  July  20, 1754,  died  near  Paris,  March  9, 1836. 
regular  troops  in  the  Ist  military  district.  He  The  descendant  of  a  noble  Scottish  family,  he 
was  present  at  the  meetinas  of  the  allied  sover-  entered  the  army,  and  was  a  colonel  when  the 
eigns  at  Talleyrand's,  to  decide  upon  the  gov-  revolution  broke  out  As  a  deputy  to  the  con- 
emment  to  be  given  to  France.   He  strenuously  stitoent  assembly,  he  advocated  liberal  reforms, 

S^posed  the  esteblisbment  of  a  regency  under  while  adhering  to  the  moderate  part^.    In  1791 

arie  Louise,  and  on  the  arrival  of  Count  d'Ar-  he  retired  to  his  country  seat  at  AuteniLand 

tois  he  received  the  titie  of  minister  of  state,  devoted  his  time  to  philosophical  studies.  Dur- 

and  was  appointed  m^or-general  of  all  the  na-  ing  the  reign  of  terror  he  was  impristmed,  but 

tional  guards  of  France.    When  tiie  news  of  litonted  after  the  9th  Thermidor.   The  consular 

Napoleon's  landing  at  Cannes  reached  Paris,  government  appointed  him  a  senator,  and  he 

Dessolles  issued  energetic  orders  to  interrapt  was  subsequentlv  created  a  count  of  the  empire, 

the  progress  of  the  usurper,  and  he  retained  his  He  publuhed  his  £llemmU»  d^idiolo^ie  in  1801, 

command  until  after  the  d^arture  <tf  the  king  his  &raflM»as«vinl808,andhisi^i$^u«in  1805, 
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aiid  was  elected  to  the  French  academy  in  1808.  city  is  exoeaelYelj  level,  ritdng  gently  and  with 

He  took  an  active  part  in  the&ll  of  the  empire;  great  uniformity  at  the  rate  of  abont  5  feet  in 

presented,  April  2, 181i^  in  the  senate,  the  mo-  the  mile.    The  Detroit  river  was  visited  by  the 

tion  of  forfeitore  against  Napoleon ;  and  entered  French  as  early  as  1610,  bat  the  first  permanent 

the  royalist  chamber  of  peers,  where  he  always  settlement  where  the  city  of  Detroit  now  stands 

voted  with  the  majority.    His  TraiU  delawh  was  made  in  1701  by  a  party  under  Antoine  de 

hntS  et  de  969  efffU  appeared  in  1815.    He  la  Motte  Oadillac.    It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 

also  wrote  an  E99ai  fur  le  ffSnie  et  le9  ctmragei  British  in  1760,  and  was  ceded  with  the  coun- 

de  M(mte8quimy  followed  by  a  OomrMntaire  9ut  ttj  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of  peace 

VE9pTit  de9  h%9.    A  disciple  of  Locke,  Gondii-  of  3788.    Nearly  the  whole  town  was  burned 

lac,  and  Hobbes,  he  bdongs  to  the  sensational  or  in  1805,  after  wluoh  its  plot  was  changed  under 

xnaterii^  school  of  philosophy.    His  theory  of  an  act  of  congress,  in  1806.    A  portion  of  the 

language  18  considered  a  masterpiece  of  analysis,  city  is  regulany  laid  out,  the  streets  running 

DETMOUX  the  cartel  of  the  little  sovereign  parallel  with  the  river,  and  creasing  each  other 

prindpality  or  Lippe^etmold,  in  Glermany,  on  at  right  an^es  thereto,  though  there  are  numer- 

the  river  Werra  and  on  the  K  slope  of  the  ousirrc^Bpcilarities.    The  streets  and  avenues  vary 

Teutoburg  mountdns;  pop.  4^716.    In  the  vi-  in  width  from  50  to  200  feet,  the  most  of  them 

cinity  was  fought  the  celebrated  battle  in  which  being  either  60  or  66  feet,  but  some  are  80,  some 

Armlnins  destroyed  the  army  of  Yarns,  A.  D.  100,  some  120.  and  a  few  avenues  200  feet  in 

9,  and  also  a  battle  between  Charlemagne  and  width.  The  innabitants  are  suppHed  with  water 

the  Saxonsw  in  788.  taken  from  the  river  opposite  the  upper  part  of 

D£TM>IT,  the  chief  city  of  IGchigan,  and  the  city,  and  raised  by  means  of  a  hydraulic  ee- 
capital  OT  Wayne  co.,  situated  on  the  N.  W.  side  tablisbment  and  steam  forcing  pumps  into  a  large 
of  the  Detroit  river  or  strdt,  extending  along  reservoir  about  half  a  mile  back  from  the  riveri 
the  river  nearlv  4  m.,  of  which  over  2  m.  pre-  sufficiently  elevated  to  carry  it  in  iron  pipes  to 
sents  a  dty-liie  appearance.  The  centre  of  all  parts  of  the  city.  Buildings  are  in  course 
the  city  is  about  7  m.  from  Lake  St.  Oloir  and  of  erection  (1859)  tor  a  court  house,  custom 
18  m.  from  Lake  Erie,  80  m.  £.  S.  K  of  Lan-  house,  and  post  office.  The  Michigan  insurance 
nng,  802  m.  W.  of  Buffido,  and  526  m.  from  company  bank  is  a  fine  building  of  shell  lime- 
Washington;  lat.  42^  20'  K.,  long.  82°  58'  W.  stone,  whidi  presents  on  its  suruce  many  beau- 
The  river  runs  fr(xn  Lake  St  Clair  to  a  point  tifrd  petrifactions.  The  firemen's  hall,  odd  fel- 
Tust  below  the  city,  in  a  direction  about  80^  lows'  hall,  and  some  of  the  public  school  houses 
8.  of  W.,  and  from  thence  it  runs  nearly  S.  to  are  also  fine  buildings.  There  are  about  80 
Lake  Erie,  a  distance  of  15  m.  The  original  churches,  of  which  several  are  large  and  splen- 
bed  of  the  river,  before  it  was  narrowed  by  did ;  many  spacious  and  beautiful  stores ;  some 
docking  out,  was  from  48  to  52  chains  in  width ;  large  and  elegaot  dwelling  houses,  and  several 
but  fh>m  the  docks  of  the  central  portion  of  the  extensive  hotels.  There  are  various  charitable 
city  to  the  opposite  docks  of  Windsor,  in  Cana-  institutions,  and  in  1857  there  were  85  public 
da,  it  is  only  about  half  a  mile.  The  depth,  in  and  22  private  schools.  There  are  8  daily  news- 
June,  1841,  varied  from  12  to  48  feet,  averag-  papers,  each  of  which  publi^ea  a  semi- weekly 
ing  about  82  feet  The  descent  from  Lake  St.  and  weekly  edition ;  there  are  also  5  other  weekly 
Clair  to  Lake  Erie  is  about  6  feet,  or  8  inches  to  newspapers)  a  montiiily  medical  journal,  a  month- 
the  mile.  The  velocity  of  the  current  in  the  ly  Journal  devoted  to  education,  and  2  semi- 
channel  opposite  the  city  is  about  2i-  m.  per  monthly '^bank-note  detectors."  The  following 
hour.  It  rises  and  £alls  with  the  surfaces  of  table  shows  ihe  increase  of  the  population: 
the  great  lakes  of  which  it  is  a  connecting         y^  p^    y^.  Pop. 

link,  the  average  annual  variation  being  only         isio tto       '  ~     ' 

about  2  feet,  and  the  extreme  variation,  from         JgJ J«J^ 

Feb.  1819,  when  it  was  the  lowest^  to  July,         i884*. \\\\\\\\'.\\\\  ^'oes 

1888,  when  it  was  the  highest  ever  known,  was         is^o 9,im 

only  about  6  feet    The  waters  of  the  river  and         ^®*^ ^^ 

lakes  rise  duriog  a  snccessicm  of  wet  seasons,  In  1858  there  were  about  12,000  to  15,000  Irish, 

and  &11  during  a  succession  of  dry  ones.    The  an  equal  number  of  Germans,  and  about  4^000 

Detroit  river  is  so  deep,  and  its  current  so  French. — ^The  U.  S.  government  made  5  great 

strong  and  uniform,  that  it  keeps  itself  dear,  leading  roads  (post  roads)  in  Michigan  while 

and  its  navigation  is  not  afifected  (as  the  Ohio,  it  was  a  territory,  all  diverging  from  Detroit 

MisBlBsippi,  and  most  other  rivers  are)  by  floods,  The  Michigan  central  railroad  was  finished  to 

droughts,  sand  bars,  trees,  sawyers,  rocks,  or  Ypsilanti,  80  m.  firom  Detroit^  in  1837;  to  Ann 

dams  of  ice. — ^Where  the  principal  part  of  the  Arbor,  88  m.,  in  1889 ;  to  Kalamasoo,  145  m.,  in 

city  is  situated,  the  srouna  rises  gradniJly  from  1845  j  and  to  Chicago,  282  m.,  in  1851.    The 

the  river  to  the  hei^t  of  from  20  to  80  feet»  at  raikoad  from  Detroit  to  Toledo  (60  m.)  was  com- 

a  distance  of  15  to  80  rods  from  the  river  bank ;  pleted  in  1857,  connecting  at  Monroe  with  the 

it  then  &]]s  off  a  littie,  and  agfdn  rises  gradual-  Michigan  southern  road.    The  Detroit  and  Mil- 

ly  to  the  height  of  40  to  50  feet  above  the  river,  waukee  roa4i  from  Detroit  to  Lake  Michigan^ 

which  renders  the  drainage  very  good.    The  opposite  Milwaukee,  was  opened  for  travel  in 

wholecountry  for  more  thtui  20  m.  back  of  the  1858;  andaroadfrom  Detroit  to  the  foot  of 


1800 91,019 

1854 40^ 

1856,  eetimated  at.  51,000 

3856 50,000 

1868 70,000. 
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Like  Hnioii,  oppoote  Port  Samia,  the  tennl* 
nation  of  the  Gnnd  Tmnk  railwaj  in  Oanadai 
will  be  finished  in  the  ooone  of  1869.— Detroit 
is  the  great  eoncentnting  point  of  the  prodooey 
oommeroe,  banking,  and  heavy  boaineas  of  the 
whole  state.  There  are  nnmerona  large  ware- 
honaes  on  the  river,  beside  the  great  freit^t 
depot  of  the  Central  raih-oad,  which  is  800  feet 
long  and  100  feet  wide.  The  retail  trade  of 
the  ciiy  is  very  large,  and  the  wholesale  bnsi- 
neas  haa  beoome  extennve  also.  Keari/  all  the 
merchants  in  the  npper  lake  region,  as  well  as 
in  the  interior  of  the  state,  make  many  of  their 
porohaaes  in  Detroit,  and  a  lane  tvroportion  of 
them  boy  all  their  goods  there,  llie  largest  branch 
of  indortry  is  the  sawing  of  Imnber.  There  are 
on  the  river  within  the  city  limits  9  large  ateam 
aaw  mills,  which  oat  from  8,000,000  to  8,000,- 
000  feet  each  per  annmn,  making  in  the  whole 
about  40,000,000  feet  annnally  of  pine  Imnber, 
tiie  logs  being  floated  down  to  the  mills  from 
I^ke  Horon  and  the  creeks  and  streams  which 
fell  into  the  St  CQair  river.  Ship  and  boat 
building  has  also  been  a  very  lai^  and  impor- 
tant branch  of  bnsinesB.  The  Mkhigan  central 
railroad  company  have  an  extensive  workshop  fer 
the  mann&ctore  of  can,  and  for  repairing  tndr 
locomotive  engines.  The  Detroit  locomotive 
works  are  connected  with  a  large  fomidery,  ma- 
chine shop,  and  boiler  fMtory,  fer  the  mannfeo- 
tnre  of  locomotive  and  other  engines,  and  the 
casting  of  mill  irons  and  machinery  of  various 
kinds.  There  aro  many  other  establishments, 
large  and  small,  for  all  kinds  of  machine  work, 
and  brass  and  iron  casting,  beside  shopa  for 
working  in  wood,  making  sadi,  blinds,  doors, 
carings,  Aie. ;  3  steam  pail  fectories,  one  steam 
flooring  mill,  2  large  tanneries,  and  seversl  brew- 
eries. Two  mUoe  below  the  city  works  have 
been  erected  and  in  operation  several  years  for 
smelting  native  copper  and  copper  ore  from  the 
shores  of  Lake  Soperior ;  10  m.  below,  a  blast 
frimace  and  rolling  mill  have  been  in  operation 
aeveral  years.  The  fernace  is  employed  in  smelt- 
ing iroitttone  from  the  npper  peninsola.  From 
10  to  15  m.  from  the  sooth  shore  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior there  are  several  hills  of  ironstone,  very 
rich  in  the  finest  qoality  of  iron,  which  will  fer- 
nish  an  inexhaustible  supply.  Hie  following 
table  shows  the  industrial  progress  of  the  dty 
frmn  1865  to  1857: 


im. 


dsuxfo:ntb 

foreign  importa  $1,189,791  64   The  imports  by 
-.ii f  a 1  — :^  ia  1857  and  1858  wore 


as  fellows: 


Floor,  bUi 

Corn,         " 


sas^TM 

1M,486 


The  number  of  vessels  built  in  the  Detroit  colleo- 
tion  district  during  the  fiscal  years  1856-7,  end- 
ing June  80,  with  their  aggregate  tonyge  and 
the  total  tonnage  of  the  district,  are  as  loBowfl : 
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66 
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The  estimated  value  of  the  leading  articles  of 
export  in  1857  was  $10,996,890,  and  of  the  total 


The  aasessed  valuatioii  for  purposes  o^azatioii 
was,  in  the  latter  part  of  1858,  fl  6,860,000,  with 
a  eitj  debt  of  about  $800,000. 

DETROIT  BIYER.    BeeDsnoiT. 

DEUCALION,  king  of  Phthia,  in  Tbesaal j, 
and  son  of  Prometheus  and  Clymene.  Accord- 
ing to  ancient  tradition,  being  forewarned  by 
his  fiither  of  an  approaching  dduge,  he  bmlt  a 
ahip  in  which  he  and  his  wifo  Fyrriia  were 
saved  from  an  inundation  which  destroyed  all 
the  rest  of  mankind.  When  the  waters  sub- 
sided,  their  vessel  rested  on  Mount  Parnassus, 
and  tiieir  first  care  was  to  consult  the  oracle  d 
Themis  as  to  how  the  world  should  be  repeopled. 
Being  advised  to  throw  behind  their  backs  the 
bones  of  their  great  mother,  and  interpreting  mo- 
ther to  mean  the  earth,  they  cast  stones  behind 
them,  from  which  sprang  up  men  and  women. 

DEUTERONOMT  (the  second  law ;  Gr.  ftcv- 
ripoff,  second,  pofiot,  law),  the  5th  book  of  the 
Pentateuch,  contai^ng  the  history  of  what  pass- 
ed in  the  wilderness  during  about  5  weeks  (fit>m 
the  beginning  of  the  11th  month  to  the  7th  day 
of  the  12th  montii),  in  the  40th  year  after  the 
departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt.  In  it 
Moses  recites  to  the  pec^le  the  events  whidi 
had  taken  place  in  their  history,  and  explains 
again  the  law  which  had  been  received  at  Sinai. 

DEUX  P0NT8  (Ger.  ZweibriUim,  two 
bridgesX  a  canton  and  town  in  the  cirde  of  the 
Pidatinate,  Bavaria ;  pop.  of  the  canton,  about 
150,000;  of  the  towiL  7,930.  The  oanton  was 
formerly  an  independent  duchy,  and  in  1795 
came  by  inheritance  into  the  poeisession  of  the 
Idng  of  Bavaria.  During  the  wars  of  the  Frmch 
revolution  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
IVench,  to  whom  its  possession  was  confirmed 
by  the  tresty  of  Luneville  in  1801.  In  1814  it 
was  finally  restored  to  Bavaria.  Mudi  of  the 
canton  is  mountainous,  but  in  the  valleys  and 
on  tiie  lower  hills  agriculture  is  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent  It  has  extensive  forests, 
and  iron,  copper,  and  freestone  are  found. 
Much  attention  is  also  paid  to  the  raising  of 
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bonea^  oafcHe,  and  sheep^ — ^The  town  of  Deoz  ferior  devatas,  who  are  ministen  to  the  higpher 

Fonts  was  the  capital  of  the  andent  daohy,  and  gods,  snch  as  the  12  Adityas  or  forces  of  the 

Once  possessed  a  handsome  dncal  palace,  which  snn ;  the  Maruts  or  winds^  the  celestial  mnsi- 

was  partially  destroyed  hy  the  French,  and  has  cians ;  in  diort,  endless  motley  hosts  with  Tari« 

since  been   converted   into  a  ohnrch.     The  able  attribntes.    (See  Bbasill) 

name  of  the  town,  which  in  Latin  is  Bipantium,  DE V ANAGARL    Bee  Banborit. 

was  given  to  it  on  account  of  the  two  bridges  DEVAPRAYAGA,  a  town  of  Gnrhwal,  Hin- 

across  the  Erlbach,  near  the  old  castle  of  tiie  dostan,  sitoated  at  the  place  where  the  rivers 

dnkes.    The  Bipont  editions  of  the  Greek  and  Bhagirathi  and  Alakananda  nnite  and  form  the 

Latin  dasncs  were  commenced  here  in  the  lat-  Chinges.     This  portion  is  considered  by  the 

ter  part  of  tiie  18th  centory.  Hindoos  as  the  meet  sacred  part  of  that  holy 

DEV  (Sanscrit,  dw,  to  play,  dedre,  shine,  be  river,  and  is  believed  by  tiiem  to  have  the  prop- 
mad  or  proud,  tease,  &c.;  Slavic,  dit^Hj  to  ertyof  washing  away  sins.  The  town  is  not 
wonder ;  <2mr,  wild),  the  Parsee  name  of  the  large,  and  is  inhabited  principally  by  Brahmins, 
peeUare  Ahriman^  or  evil-breeding  principle,  whoaresopporteddiienybytheoontribationsof 
and  of  his  progeny  of  night,  death,  darkness,  pilgrims.  It  is  bnilt  on  an  eminence  about  100 
dronght,  dalness,  dearth,  dirt,  negation,  and  star-  feet  above  the  river,  and  contains  a  celebrated 
yation.  The  devs  were  the  producers  of  these  Hindoo  temple,  bnilt  of  large  stones  joined  to- 
and  of  all  other  dire  and  dreadful  calamities,  as  gether  witfaont  the  use  of  mortar, 
well  as  the  seducers  of  men  to  all  moral  evils;  DE  VENTER,  or  DBWBNrrsB,  a  fortified  city 
the  prototypes  of  the  devils  of  Ghristian  histoiy.  of  Holland,  province  of  O  veryssel,  on  the  Yssel, 
For  the  iiapoXot  (scatterer,  confounder)  itself  8  m.  N.  mm  Zutphen;  pop.  in  1860, 14,878.  It 
seems  to  be  of  recent  formation  in  this  sense,  has  narrow  streets,  spacious  market  places,  hand- 
having  been  unknown  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  some  pnblio  promenades,  a  large  town  house,  a 
As  Aluiman,  though  akin  to  Ormuzd,  both  being  court  house,  a  prison,  a  weigh-faouse,  5  churcheflL 
the  ofi&pring  of  ZervaneAkerene  (Slav,  trvanie,  a  synagogue,  viurious  literary  and  educational 
duration,  a  privative,  and  Slav.  1^,  margin),  institutions,  ^  hospitals,  and  an  orphan  asylum, 
or  endlesB  time,  was  his  antagonist,  so  were  the  It  has  an  excellent  harbor,  a  prosperous  trade, 
6  arch*devs  opposed  to  as  many  Amshaspanda  and  extensive  manufactories  of  Turkey  carpets, 
representing  the  principles  of  light,  life,  love,  stockings,  iron  ware,  Aa,  It  exports  annually 
law,  right  existence,  ana  happiness ;  both  being  about  800,000  lbs.  of  butter, 
also  the  prototypes  of  the  7  choirs  of  devils  DE  YERE,  Kaximiuak  Sohelb,  professor 
and  of  angels.  Beside  the  regular  army  of  evU  of  modem  languages  and  belles-lettres  in  the 
apuits,  rushing  down  from  the  desert  of  Gobi  university  of  Virginia,  bom  near  Wexio,  in 
npon  the  south-western  people  of  Ormuzd,  com-  Sweden,  Nov.  1,  1820.  He  first  enteilsd  the 
peUing  them  to  leave  their  native  land,  Eeriene  military  and  lUffcerward  the  diplomatic  service 
Vee^  (Iran^  pure),  under  the  guidance  of  of  Prussia.  Emigrating  finally  to  the  United 
Jemahid,  and  to  cfaiange  their  settlements  18  States,  he  was  appointed  in  1844  professor  in 
times^  there  were  especial  devs  of  iJBlsehood,  the  nniversity  of  Virginia,  a  position  which  he 
envy,  putridity,  and  all  other  evil  things,  di^  continues  to  occupy.  Prof.  De  Vere  has  been 
tjngjafiwied  by  flpecific  names,  such  as  Eshem,  an  industrious  andextenave  writer,  as  well  as  a 
the  man-killer ;  Aknman,  the  ugliest  of  all ;  laborious  student  and  teacher,  ms  contribu- 
Epeosho,  the  destroyer  of  waters  in  the  shape  tions  npon  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  of  a  his- 
ox  a  dragon-star  (probably  a  comet),  dec  The  torical,  literay,  and  sdentifio  character,  have 
Dara^fSy  a  particular  sort  of  devs,  opposed  to  appeared  in  the  British  quarterly  reviews,  the 
the  good  Izeds,  or  secondary  good  genii,  are  *^  Southern  Literary  Messenger,^' in  *^  Putnam V* 
also  conspicuous.  The  ever  renewed  contest  of  and  ^^  Harper^s*'  magazines,  and  elsewhere.  He  < 
the  two  principles  will  end  with  the  destrac-  has  published  2  volumes :  the  first  in  1858,  '^  Out- 
tion  of  the  earth  by  the  comet  Ghurzsher.  The  lines  of  Comparative  Philology;*^  the  second 
cosmogony  and  theology  of  the  Panees  is  con-  in  1856,  "  Stray  Leaves  from  the  Book  of  Na- 
tained  in  the  Zend  Avesta.  ture."    The  former  is  a  very  full  and  compre- 

DEYA  (LaL  deu»y  dmu\  among  the  Aryans  hensive  treatise,  now  in  use  as  a  text  book  at 

in  general,  an  epithet  of  divine  persons  and  the  univexnty  of  Virginia;  the  latter  a  gnMcM 

things;  hence  often  opposed  to  the  den  of  the  and  plearing  series  of  papers,  dealing  with  a 

Parsees.    It  iacmnmonly  applied  to  the  goddess  number  of  curious  ana  interesting  subjects, 

Durga,  the  wile  of  Siva,  of  terrific  form  and  chiefiy  in  the  department  of  the  minute  natnral- 

iraacible  teitaper.    Devak&tmajA  is  the  mother  ist.    The  miscellaneous  artidee  contributed  by 

of  Krishna,  who  is  also  named  Dev&kl.    Deva-  Professor  De  Yere  to  the  periodicals  mention- 

tarft  is  the  holy  fig-tree,  belon^ng  to  Sverga  ed  above  have  been  valuable  and  interesting  j 

or  paradise.     Devat&  denotes  a  deity;  Deva-  among  them  we  refer  especially  to  a  series  or 

datta,  the  younger  iNrother  of  Buddha,  who  is  papers  in  the  "Southern  Literary  Messenger,** 

called  Devadattarr^a(Deodatus  senior^.  Deva-  entitied  "Glimpses  of  Europe  in  1848,^'  which 

deva  is  a  name  of  Brahma ;  Devapati  is  Indra,  are  remarkable  for  political  insight  and  vivid 

the  god  of  the  sky;  Devayigna  is  the  Homa  coloring.    Hehasmadehimself  master  of  Eng- 

or  burnt  sacrifice ;  Devarishi,  a  celestial  saint,  hsh,  and  writes  it  with  much  perspicuity,  force, 

There  are  a  great  many  classes  or  choirs  of  in-  and  elegance. 
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DEVEB£nXB<xHDn;MMriofEBMz,bom  wounded  in  the  knee,  «Dd  Dm  qMen  is  aiid 
about  1540,  died  in  Dublin,  Sebt  22, 1576.  Ho  to  have  expremed  her  gratification  that  some 
aucceeded  hia  grand&ther  earlj  in  the  title  of  one  had  taken  him  in  hand,  as  otherwise  there 
Yisooont  Hereford,  and  reconunended  himself  to  would  be  no  ruling  him.  Inl590heBkamedtiM 
Queen  Elizabeth  by  his  bravery  and  good  con-  dau^ter  of  Sir  francis  Vahringham,  the  iridov 
duet  in  suppressing  the  rebellion  of  the  earls  of  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  in  tlM  following  year 
KorthumWland  and  Westmoreland,  in  1599.  had  oommand  of  a  fruitless  expedition  in  Brit- 
For  hb  seryice  in  driving  them  into  Sootland  tany  against  the  Spaniards,  who  were  attempt- 
he  received  the  garter  and  the  earldom  of  Essex,  ing  its  conauest  When,  in  1596^  alarm  wm 
Afterward,  in  1578,  he  was  persuaded  to  under*  excited  by  the  hostile  prqwrations  m  the  Spin- 
take  an  expedition  against  Ireland,  in  company  ish  harbon^  he  was  joined  with  Lord  Adminl 
with  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen.  In  consid-  Howard  in  command  of  the  expedition  agsinst 
oration  of  his  contract  to  ftumish  half  the  ex«  Cadiz,  and  entered  the  city  by  land  soon  after 
pense  of  the  enterprise,  he  was  to  have  one-half  the  engagement  in  the  harbor,  in  which  18 
of  the  colony  as  soon  as  it  was  estabJished.  The  Spanish  snipe  of  war  were  taken  or  destrojed. 
expedition  was  directed  against  the  Iridi  prov-  The  intrigues  of  the  Cecils,  who  had  regarded 
ince  of  Ulster,  but  in  its  prosecution  Essex  was  Essex  with  Jealous^  from  hia  first  introdnetioa 
subjected  to  many  trials  and  disappointments,  to  at  court,  caused  lum  to  be  coolly  receiyed  on 
the  desertion  of  his  frienda,  and  inability  to  his  return;  but  he  quickly  recovered  &vor,  the 
carry  out  his  plans.  He  was  obliged  to  make  queen  preferring  him asanaoeompliBhedooartier 
peace  with  O^Neal,  when,  by  continuing  the  and  Sir  Robert  Cecil  as  a  man  of  businen.  Two 
war,  he  had  the  fairest  prospects  of  driving  him  subsequent  expeditions  which  he  condacted 
out  of  the  country.  Harassed  with  his  diffionl-  against  Spanish  shipping,  in  one  of  which  Lord 
ties,  he  retired  to  England,  but  was  again  in-  Thomas  Howard  and  Sir  Walter  Bal^^were  his 
duced  to  return,  with  the  titie  of  eail  marshal  seconds,  metwith  littieanooess.  The queeaie- 
of  Ireland  and  the  promise  of  support  and  assist-  ceived  him  with  frowns  and  rqiiroaohes,  and  he 
ance.  As  these  promises  were  but  poorly  kept,  retired  to  Wanstead;  nor  would  he  be  psoified 
he  was  overcome  with  griei^  and  the  agitation  by  her  acknowledgment  that  the  charges  against 
of  his  mind  threw  him  into  a  fatal  dysentery,  him  were  unfounded,  but  after  a  long  negotiap 
There  was  suq>icion  of  poiscm,  which  was  not  tion  he  accepted  the  office  of  hereditttr  ^ 
diminished  by  the  marriage,  soon  after,  oi  his  marshal  as  indemnity  for  the  promotion  tint  had 
countess  to  the  earl  of  Leicester.  been  given  to  his  rivals.    In  1598  he  qusrreUed 

DEVEREUX,  BoBBBT,  son  of  the  preceding,  with  tiie  queen  about  the  wpointmeat  of  depotf 
2d  earl  of  Essex,  bom  at  Ketherwood,  in  Here-  in  Ireland,  and  when  she  boxed  him  on  the  ear, 
fordshire,  Nov.  10, 1567,  executed  in  the  court  of  and  bade  him  ^*  go  and  be  hanged,"  for  toming 
the  tower,  Feb.  25, 1601.  He  succeeded  to  his  his  back  to  her  in  presrace  of  her  nunisten,  he 
titie  in  his  10th  year,  and  in  1678  was  sent  by  swore  that  he  would  not  endure  such  ansffiroot 
his  guardian  Lord  Burleigh  to  Trinity  college,  even  from  Haniy  YIIL  himself  and  withdiev 
Cambridge,  where  after  4  years  he  took  uie  from  court  Only  a  f(»mal  reconciliation  was 
degree  of  master  of  arts.  He  retired  to  his  seat  ever  eiBMted.  In  1599  the  province  of  IJlfltcr 
at  Lampsie,  in  South  Wales,  but  appeared  at  was  in  rebellion,  and  Essex,  invested  with  uh 
court  in  his  17th  year,  and  his  voutl^  address,  usual  powers,  accepted  the  lord-lieutensntcy  of 
and  spirit  soon  captivated  EUsabeth.  In  1585  Ireland.  His  campaign  resulted  only  in  a  tern- 
he  accompanied  the  earl  of  Leicester  to  Holland,  porary  armistice,  and  completed  lus  ruin.  He 
and  dirolayed  his  personal  counwe  in  the  bat-  returned  in  haste,  retired  firom  his  first  an^Uesoe 
tie  of  Zutphen,  in  which  Sir  PhiBp  Sidney  fell  with  a  cheerful  countenance,  but  was  inuns- 
mortally  wounded.  In  1587  he  was  appointed  diately  ordered  to  cooBider  himself  a  prisoner  in 
to  the  honorable  post  of  master  of  the  horse,  and  his  own  house,  and  was  for  a  time  delivered  to 
in  the  flawing  year  the  queen  ostentatioudy  the  lord  keeper  to  be  kipt  in  ^^  free  custody.** 
showed  her  &vor  for  him  while  reviewing  the  After  months  of  hesitation,  both  on  his  own 
army  at  Hlbnry,  created  him  captain-general  of  part  and  that  of  Elizabeth,  he  at  lengtii  oon- 
the  cavalry,  and  conferred  on  him  the  honor  of  ceived  the  plan  of  forcibly  banishing  his  en^ 
the  garter.  He  succeeded  Leicester  as  prime  fa-  mies  from  her  mi^esty's  oounciL  At  the  head 
vorite,  end  his  attendance  was  constantly  requir-  of  a  force  of  80  knights  or  gentiemen,  and  about 
ed  at  court.  In  1589,  when  an  expedition  against  200  other  persons  attached  to  him  b^  friendship 
Portugal  was  undertaken  by  Drake  and  l^orria.  or  fear,  he  made  his  way  into  the  city,  but  was 
Essex  suddenly  disappeared  from  court,  followed  disappointed  in  expecting  the  neople  to  rise  in 
the  armament,  and  Joined  it  on  the  coast  of  his  favor;  he  completely  frulea  in  his  deogs* 
Portugal,  where  he  was  a  leader  in  taking  the  and  took  refiige  in  Essex  honse^  where  he  was 
castie  of  Peniche  and  in  advancing  upon  Lisbon,  besieged  and  forced  to  surrender.  He  was  corn- 
Though  he  had  departed  without  the  permission  mitt^  to  the  tower,  tried  for  treason,  condemn- 
of  the  queen,  he  was  quickly  reconciled  with  ed,  and  executed,  the  queen  reluctanily  and  l^ 
her  after  his  return,  and  at  once  assumed  a  resolutely  signing  the  warrant.  He  was  an  s^ 
superiority  over  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Sur  compUshed  scholar,  a  patron  of  literatine,  sod 
Charles  Blount,  the  rival  competitors  for  royal  the  most  frank  and  impetuous  of  the  politiciaQS 
fsvor.     He  was   challenged   by .  Blount  and  of  his  time.    He  erected  &  monument  to  Spea* 
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serYjft ve  aa  estate  to  Bacon,  and  was  £he  Mend  of  his  inflpenoe.    As  sovereign  of  the  demons, 

of  Wotton  and  other  men  of  learning.  he  figured  prominently  in  the  practioe  of  magio 

D£  VEREUX,  RoBKBT,  son  of  the  preceding,  and  in  many  of  the  poetical  legends  of  the  mid* 
8d  earl  of  Essex,  horn  in  London  in  1698,  die  ages.  In  the  mysteries  he  was  often  repre- 
died  in  the  same  dty,  Sept  14, 1646.  He  was  sented  on  the  stage,  with  black  complexion, 
educated  at  Eton  and  at  Merton  college^  Oxford,  flapiing  eyes,  solphurio^or,  horns,  tail  hooked 
He  succeeded  to  his  title  in  160ft,  and  in  his  nails,  and  doren  hoo£  Milton  in  the  character 
16th  year  was  married  to  Iiady  Frances  Howard,  of  Satan,  and  Elopstock  in  that  of  AbbadomuL 
who  was  a  year  y onnger  than  himsel£  He  pro-  have  personified  the  devil  as  a  fallen  angeL  still 
oeededtothenniTersity  and  thence  to  the  conti-  bearing  traces  of  his  former  di^ty  amid  the 
Dent,  while  his  wile  remained  at  courts  and  nnm-  disfigurements  caused  by  sin.  The  Mephisto- 
bered  Prince  Henry  and  Rochester  .(afterward  phelee  of  €k>ethe  is  a  more  malignant  character, 
earl  of  Somerset)  among  her  admirers.  A  di«  and  dmckles  in  anticipating  the  ultimate  ruin 
▼orce  ensued  between  her  and  ^e  earl  of  Essex,  which  he  is  preparing  by  his  arts. — ^The  Yeadisi 
cm  the  plea  of  his  natural  incapacity,  and  ^e  a  singular  race  found  in  Koordistan  and  Ar* 
was  soon  after  married  to  Rochester.  Essex  menia,  are  perhaps  the  only  acknowledged  woa> 
led  a  solitary  life  in  his  country  house,  till  in  8h^>peEB  of  the  devlL  They  seem  to  have  once 
1620  he  raised  a  troop  and  served  under  the  pn^ssed  Christianity,  then  Mohammedaniam, 
elector  palatine  in  the  wars  of  the  Kether^  and  now  risk  their  destiny  on  devitism.  Ad« 
lands.  He  was  engaffed  in  several  campaigns  mitting  that  the  mighty  angel  Satan,  the  chief 
abroad,  and  as  vice-admiral  commanded  a  fruit-  of  an  angelic  host,  at  present  has  a  quarrel  with 
less  expedition  sent  by  England  against  Spain*  God,  they  yet  believe  that  a  reconciliation  will 
His  second  marriage  resulted  unhappily  and  in  hereafter  take  place,  and  that  he  will  be  restored 
a  divorce.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  dvu  war  he  to  his  high  estate  in  the  celestial  hierarchy.  This 
was  ^pointed  lord  general  by  the  parliament,  is  the  foundation  of  their  hope,  and  they  esteem 
laid  siege  to  Portsmouth,  and  was  produmed  a  their  chance  for  heaven  a  oetter  one  than  if 
traitor  bv  Charles.  He  fought  agamst  the  king  they  trusted  to  their  own  merits  or  to  the  merits 
at  Edgehill  (1642),  captured  Reading  (1643),  of  the  leader  of  any  other  religion  whatsoever, 
advanced  into  Cornwall,  and,  after  refusing  to  (See  I)xKOirs.)-yAmong  the  most  complete 
negotiate  with  the  royahsts,  met  with  a  sucoes-  theological  treatises  on  the  subject  are  those  of 
Bion  of  dinsters  which  forced  his  army  to  capit-  Mayer,  Butaria  DiaboU  (2d  ed«,  Tubiogen, 
niate,  he  himself  escaping  in  a  boat  to  Plymouth.  1780) ;  Sender,  Venuch  einer  MbHsehen  D^mimr 
He  repured  to  London,  where  a  parliamentary  oloqU  (Halle,  1786) ;  and  Schulz,  UidermtiKun^ 
deputation  waited  on  him  in  honor  of  his  faith-  4^  dU  Boi&utwng  dea  Warti  Teufel  und  Satan 
fnl  services.  He  again  raised  a  corps,  but  ill  inderBibeL — The  devil,  as  the  ideal  of  evil,  vice, 
health  soon  obliged  him  to  quit  his  command,  eraft,  cunning,  and  Imaveiy.  has  played  a  prom- 
Aa  early  as  1644  he  suq)ected  Cromwell  of  a  inent  part  in  literature.  The  following  are  ex- 
design  to  obtain  the  supreme  command  of  the  amples :  Hockei:  Wider  dm  Bann-Tei^el  (Mag- 
anny,  abolish  the  house  of  lords,  and  erect  a  deburg,  1564);  Musculus,  Wider  den  Me- Teufel 
new  government  according  to  his  own  prind-  (Frankfort,  1666) ;  Fabridust  Ikr  heilige,  Uuge^ 
pies.  He  therefore  urged  nis  impeachment  be-  und  gelehrte  Teirfel  (Eialingeii,  1667) ;  Luberti, 
fbre  the  house  of  lords,  and  Cromwell  took  re*  Faet-Nachte-TeifeL  (Lobeck,  1678) ;  Brand- 
Teogebyproposingthe^Mf-denyingordinance,'^  mlUler,  i>0r  6^0ii-7iiu/^^fBasel,  1679) ;  MusAus, 
by  whidi  members  of  both  houses  were  exdud-  Melaneholiet^Tei{fel  (Tham,  1672),  and  JSpe* 
ed  from  all  offices,  whether  dvil  or  nulitary.  eulatieieoKer  Tet^fel  (Magdeburg,  1679) ;  the 
This  measure  having  passed,  Essex  ceased  to  be  I%datrum  Didbolorutn  (Frankfort,  1566,  con- 
a  pariiamentary  general,  but  for  his  services  taining  20  old  German  writings  similar  to  the 
^10,000  per  annum  was  voted  to  him  out  of  preceding) ;  Ydez  de  Guevara,  M  diabolo  eo- 
the  sequestered  estates  of  the  loyalists.  He  wudo  (Barcdona,  1646);  Pamerval,  Le  livre  de 
died  in  the  next  year,  and  was  interred  in  West-  la  diablerie  (Paris,  1608);  Lediable  bomiy  Le 
minster  abbey,  the  houses  of  parliament  express-  diable  femme^  Le  didble  pendu  et  dfyenduy  Le 
ing  their  re4>cot  for  his  memory  by  attending  diabU  d^argenty  Le  diable  babiUard  (all  early 
bis  funeral.  in  the   18th   century);   Le   diable  eei^andu 

DEYIL  (Gr.  dia/SoXor,  scatterer  or  accuser),  (tbe  Hague,  1740) ;  Le  diable  hermite  (Amster- 

in  Jewish  and  Christian  theology,  the  sov*  dam,  1741) ;  Le  Sage,  Le  didble  baiteua  (Paris, 

erdgn  spirit  of  evil.    The  doctrine  of  the  far  1766) ;  Fr6d6ric  Souli4,  Mbmeiree  du  diable 

ihersof  the  church,  founded  vptm  certain  pas-  (Paris,  1844);  the  ^'Parlyament  of  Deuylles," 

sages  of  the  Scriptures,  makes  him  the  leader  printed  by  Wynkm  de  Worde  (1609) ;  the ''  Wyll 

of  a  rebellion  in  the  angdic  world,  the  enemy  of  the  Deuyll  and  Last  Testament ;"  the  '^Pev- 

of  God,  the  author  and  constant  promoter  of  Hi's  White  Boyes"  (1644);  "  Devil  tomed  Round- 


beathendom  was  the  effect  of  his  agencv,  yet    (London,  1726). 

his  power  was  broken  by  the  work  of  Christ,  so       BEVnr-FISH,  a  cartilaginous  fish  of  the  ray 

ibat  Christians  can  rise  superior  to  the  mi^t    family,  and  the  genus  eephaloptera  (Dumdril). 
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lathiBgenvsthebeadiBtmnoatedinfront^ftiid  ienflogiii  its  fSunfly  vbat  the  TUHplTO doM  Ik 

provided  on  each  side  with  a  pointed,  ViDg>liko  the  bat  Cnnfly.    Tub  ipeoimen  was  again  d»- 

prooeas^  separate  from  the  pe^^ral  fins,  and  oa-  scribed  bj  Lesnenr  in  the  ^' Jonmal  of  the  Acad- 

nable  of  independent  motion;  these  processes,  emy  of  Natural  Sciences^'  (vol.  iv^  1884X  ^  O, 

nowever,  seem  sometimes  to  be  proldDgationa  nioTWk  (Lac^n.).    Onvier  and  Ddcay  cmisider 

of  the  pectorals,  and  ghre  the  name  to  the  ge-  the  latter  a  distinct  species,  rarely  exoeediii^ 

nus,  which  signifies  wioos  upon  the  head.    The  the  weight  of  50  lbs.    The  devil-fish  is  ocea- 

pectorals  ax^  of  great  breadth,  triangolar,  re*  sionally  seen  by  the  fishermen  on  tiie  coast  of 

sembling  wings,  andmaking  the  transverse  diam*  the  soathem  states  in  sommer  and  antomn,  and 

ter  of  the  wx  grester  than  the  longitndinaL  many  wonderfnl  stories-are  told  of  its  strengtli 

with  the  tail  indaded ;  the  Jaws  are  at  the  end  and  ferocity,  its  extraordinary  shape  and  siae 

of  the  head ;  the  lower  are  tibe  most  advanced ;  having  transformed  a  powerfol  hot  inoffenslwe 

the  eves  are  prominent  and  lateral;  the  tul  is  aninuu  into  a  terrible  monster  in  the  eyes  of 

armed  with  one  or  two  serrated  spines^  and  is  those  who  cannot  see  the  admirable  adaptation 

long  and  slender;  in  front  of  the  spine  is  a  of  means  to  ends  even  in  the  most  hideonu 

small  dorsal  fin  with  86  rays;  the  teeth  are  creatnres.    Other  species  of  the  genns  are  mat 

small,  numeroDs,  flat,  and  arranged  in  many  with  in  the  tropical  parts  of  the  Atlantic  and 

rows;  the  small  nostrils  are  placed  near  the  an*  Pacific,  both  in  mid  ocean  and  on  sandy  coaate^ 

gles  of  the  month,  and  openings  (probably  the  which  they  approach  to  bring  forth  th^  yonn^  ; 

aaditory)  are  situated  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  and  donbtless  many  of  themarvcdlons  stories  oT 

the  appendaoes  to  the  head,  behind  the  eyes ;  the  sea  serpent  and  other  marine  monsters  hawe 

the  branchiid  openings  are  5  on  each  side,  Ime,  arisen  fKnn  the  sight  <^  these  animals  sporting 

linear,  near  each  other,  the  5Ui  being  the  small-  on  tiie  sorftoe  of  the  water,  or  dimly  seen  ba- 

est ;  the  ventral  fins  are  small,  ixmnded,  near  the  neath  the  vessd's  keeL    Thev  are  not  nncom* 

base  of  the  tail;  the  ddn  is  ronsh  to  the  tonch,  mon  in  the  West  Indies,  and  Dr.  Bancroft,  in 

like  that  of  some  sharks ;  the  skeleton  is  carta-  voL  iv.  of  the  ^  Zoological  Joomal,''  describes 

laginons.    The  old  genns  tMjMUiftera  has  been  one  which  was  captnrM  in  1828  in  the  harbor 

divided  by  Mfdler  and  Heme,  and  the  genns  c&^  of  Kingston,  Jamaica,  after  a  renstance  of  sever- 

ralopU/ra  added.    In  the  fint  the  month  is  on  al  honrs,  which  had  strength  sufficient  to  drw  S 

the  ventral  aspect^  and  the  pectorals  are  pro-  or  4  boats  futened  together  at  the  rate  of  4  mues 

longed  forward  to  a  point  beyond  the  head,  an  hour.    In  this  specimen,  which  wss  smaller 

resembling  horns;  4  species  are  described.    In  than  the  one  described  by  IfitohiU,  the  mootii 

the  second  the  month  is  at  the  end  of  the  was  27  inches  wide,  opening  into  a  cavity  ^^ 

snout,  the  upper  Jaw  is  orescentic,  and  the  feet  wide  and  8  feet  deep,  and  so  vaulted  that  ie 

under  convex ;  there  are  no  teeth  in  the  upper,  could  easily  contain  the  body  of  a  man.    He 

jaw,  and  they  are  small  and  scale-like  on  the  named  it  0,  mamta^  which  is  donbtless  a  syno- 

under;  the  pectonils  are  separated  from  the  pre-  nyme  of  0,  vampffrus  (Mitch.).    In  Anson'^s 

cephalic  fins  by  a  rayless  space;  this  indndes  8  *'  Voyage  round  the  World  '*  there  is  an  ao» 

species,  and  among  them,  probably,  the  one  men-  count  of  an  immense  fish  which,  '*  broad  and. 

tioned  below  as  caught  at  Kingston.  Jamaica,  long,  like  a  quilt^  wraps  its  fins  roimd  a  man  tha^t 

The  devil-fish  mentioned  by  Oatesoy,  in  his  happens  to  come  within  its  reach,  and  immedi- 

^^  Natural  History  of  Carolina,"  is  probably  the  ately  squeeses  hun  to  death."    Mother  writer 

same  as  the  gigantic  ray  described  by  HitcmU  in  says  that  it  is  so  inimical  to  the  pearl  diver  thart 

vol  L  of  the  ^  Annals  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  it  darts  at  him  **  immediately  that  he  snbmergea. 

History  of  New  York,"  imder  the  name  of  the  and  envelope  and  devours  Imn."    The  fish  tihas 

(^  vampire  of  the  ocean"  {0,  vampyra^  Ifitch.).  charactericed  is,  no  doubt,  the  rajr  called  devil-. 

This  specimen  was  taken  in  the  Atlantic,  near-  fish,  but  it  is  anatomically  impossible  that  it  can. 

the  entrance  of  Delaware  bay,  in  1828,  and  was  so  seize  its  prey ;  the  accounts  above  mendoned. 

BO  heavy  as  to  require  8  pair  of  oxen,  a  horse,  are  mere  traditions,  as  it  does  not  appear  tha;t 

and  several  men  to  dn^  it  on  shore ;  it  was  any  one  has  ever  been  a  witness  of  such  tax 

estimated  to  weigh  about  5  tons,  and  measured  event.    The  pectoral  fins  of  the  devfl-fiah  are 

17i  feet  Ions  and  18  feet  wide ;  the  skin  on  the  too  thick  at  their  base  and  anterior  margin,  and 

back  was  uaokish  brown,  and  on  tiie  bellv  their  cartilages  are  too  rigid,  to  allow  of  their 

black  and  white,  and  very  slimy ;  the  mouth  being  so  bent  downward  as  to  enfold  a  man  or 

was  2f  feet  wide,  the  greatest  breadth  of  the  any  other  prey  in  the  manner  alluded  to;  they 

skull  6  feet,  and  the  distance  between  the  eyes  4}  are  composed  of  a  great  number  of  joints,  moro 

feet;  the  cranial  appendages  were  2^  feet  long  than  800,  and  must  be  c«>able  of  aconaderable 

and  a  foot  wide,  tapering,  supported  tntemallv  variety  of  motions  calculated  to  impel  the  ani* 

by  27  parallel  cartilaginous  articulated  rays,  al-  mal  throng  the  water  with  great  strength  and 

lowing  firee  motion  in  almost  all  directions,  and  speed ;  any  one  who  has  caught  a  skate,  ancl 

probably  used  as  prehensile  organs ;  the  im*  experienced  the  resistance  of  a  fish  2  or  8  fee^ 

Qiense  pectorals  were  attached  to  the  scapular  in  diameter,  can  readily  believe  that  an  ani« 

arch,  and  contained  77  articulated  parallel  car-  mal  18  feet  in  extent  of  fins  might,  if  entangled 

tilaginous  rays,  and  were  used  like  wings  to  fiy  in  the  cable  of  a  small  vessel,  draw  it  for  milee 

through  thQ  water.    The  specific  name  of  this  with  conuderable  velodty,  as  was  observed  by 

ray  was  given  by  ICitchill  from  its  size,  repre-  Oateaby,  and  has  since  happened  in  the  harbw 
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of  GharlestoD,  B.  0. ;  it  is  eqoally  oonoeirable  dvMcn  au  portage  de  terru,  from  the  Latin 

that  by  means  of  the  immense  pectorals  they  diMo.    The  instrament  by  which  lands  are 

coold  raise  a  great  commotion  on  the  snrfaoe  devised  is  called  a  will;  the  disposition  of  per- 

of  the  water,  and  even  leap  entirely  ont^  yet  sonal  estate  to  take  effect  after  the  death  of  the 

the  pectorals  must  be  considered  as  o^g&ps  person  making  it  is  in  legal  langaage  a  testa- 

of  locomotion,  and  not  of  prehension.    The  ment;  bat  the  common  ^pellation,  ^niere  both 

appendages  to  the  head  can  hardly  be  nsed  in  real  and  personal  estate  areindaded^  is  last  will 

locomotion ;  lieat  St.  John,  who  has  watched  and  testament    The  Roman  te$tamentum  ap- 

attentively  the  moTcments  of  this  fish,  says  plied  equally  to  the  disposition  of  real  or  per- 

that  tiiese  flaps  are  nsed  in  driving  a  large  sonal  estate,  and  the  same  ndes  were  observed 

quantity  of  water  toward  the  mouth  when  the  in  either  case.    But  the  mode  of  executing  a 

animal  is  at  rest,  feeding;  they  can  be  bent  in  will  has  been  always  more  formal  in  Englfuid 

front  o^  and  even  into  the  month,  and  are  prob*  than  was  required  for  the  validity  of  a  testa- 

ably  prehensile  organs  for  various  purposes;  ment — ^For  a  further  explanation  of  the  prin* 

when  swimming,  the  flexible  ends  are  coiled  cidles  applicable  to  devise,  see  Will. 

up.    The  nature  of  the  teeth,  and  the  narrow-  DEVIZES,  a  parliamentaiy  borough   and 

ness  of  the  gullet,  also  render  it  unprobable  market  town  of  Wiltshire,  England,  bmlt  on  a 

that  this  fish  feeds  upon  any  thing  but  small  fine  eminence  on  the  Rennet  canaL  82  m.  S.  W. 

fry,  which  it  sweeps  toward  the  mouth  by  its  of  London ;  pop.  in  1851,  6,664.  It  has  8  sOk  fao- 

cranial  flaps.    The  truth  appears  to  be  that  the  tories ;  the  woollen  manufiEusture,  once  carried  on, « 

devil-fish,  though  powerful  and  hideous,  is  a  is  now  extinct.    The  town  is  suppoed  to  owe  its 

timid  and  hamless  creature,  avoiding  rather  ori^  to  a  strong  castie  built  here  in  the  reign 

than  attacking  man;  but  when  attained  and  of  Henry  L  by  Boger,  bishop  of  Salisbuiy,  and 

defending  itself^  the  serrated  spine  of  the  tail  dismantied  toward  the  dose  of  the  reign  of 

would  prove  a  dangerous  weapon,  inflicting  a  Edward  III.  The  grain  market  held  here  every 

deep,  lacerated,  and  possibly  fatal  woimd  to  man  Thursday  has  been  famous  ever  since  the  time 

or  fish  within  its  ranoe.    Thev  are  gregarious,  of  Henry  VUI. 

and  are  pursued  by  fishermen  for  the  oil  which  DEVONIAN,  the  name  of  one  of  the  great 

the  Uver  contains.*-Another  large  and  hideous  geolo^^cal  formations,  including  the  old  red 

fish,  sometimes  called  sea  devil  and  devil-fish,  sandstone,  and  the  grou|>s  below  it  to  those  of 

is  we  lophiui  piteatoriut  (Linn.),  which  will  be  the  upper  Silurian.    It  is  named  ftom  South 

dascribed  under  the  titie  of  Goosb  Fish.  Devon  in  England,  where  its  strata  were  first 

DEVIL'S  ADVOCATE.      See  Advoo^tub  distinguished  in  1887  from  those  of  the  silu- 

DuBOU.  rian  and  carboniferous  by  Prof.  Sedgwick  and  Sir 

DEVIL'S  BBIDGE,  a  remarkable  stone  B.  Mnrchison.  The  formation  is  recopized  by 
bridge  over  the  Beuss,  in  Switzerland.  It  is  its  fossils  and  relative  position  in  vanons  parts 
on  the  road  from  Germany  to  Italy,  over  the  of  Europe ;  but  it  is  nowhere  found  so  laigely 
pass  of  St  Gothard,  and  crosses  the  river  from  developed  as  in  the  United  States.  In  the  Kew 
mountain  to  mountain,  a  distance  of  about  76  York  system  of  the  rocks  it  indndee  the  follow- 
feet  It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  structures  ing  groups,  though  it  is  ^ou^t  by  Prof.  Hall 
of  the  kind  in  Switzerland,  though  there  are  that  the  fossils  of  tiae  8  last  named  nearly  re- 
others  which  surpass  it  in  height,  length,  and  semble  those  of  the  Ludlow  group  of  MurchisoiL 
widUu  The  surrounding  country  abounds  in  and  that  these  should  consequently  be  referred 
romantic  and  beautiful  scenery.  to  the  upper  Silurian : 

DEVIL'S  WALL,  a  name  c^ven  during  the  Appnnia«u  ludi* 

middle  ages  to  the  remains  of  some  Boman  for-  vtmm.                         »•»  in  n.  y. 

tifications  desgned  to  protect  the  Boman  settie-  chei!^*^^^  **'  **^^  '^  wndstow a,oM  feet 

ments  on  the  Bhine  and  the  Danube  a^dnst  the  PorlS^f {^  u 

inrcMds  of  the  free  German  tribes.    Thesede-  S^,®«**» '«  a 

fences  originally  consisted  of  a  row  of  palisades,  H^iton!  !.'!.*  .".'.*!.'.'.'.'.'.*!."."!.'.'.'.*.'.'.*  !.'.'.".*  l»ooo  •• 

in  firont  of  which  extended  a  deep  ditch.    The  MaroeUiu'.'.'.l'.'.'.'.l!'/..'.'.!'.'.'.*.... .'...!...     oo  ** 

emperor  Probus  strengthened  them  by  the  ereo-  onond2»*i ^  ** 

tion  of  a  wall  868  m.  long,  passing  over  rivers  BohoiuSS       )                                   ^o  « 

and  mountains,  and  through  valleys,  and  protect*  Caudi-g»mgrit  f 

ed  by  towers  placed  at  intervals.  The  only  por-  Ori5kany«ndstoEo 5to80 

tions  of  this  wall  now  distinguishable  are  be-  Of  these  groups,  some  of  the  thickest  thin  away 
tween  Ahensberg,  in  Bavaria,  and  Cologne,  on  hi  other  states^  while  others,  as  the  calcareous 
the  Bhine.  In  some  places  the  ruins  are  over*  strata  of  the  comiferous  and  Onondaga  groups, 
grown  with  oaks,  in  others  they  form  elevated  which  together  seldom  exceed  50  feet  in  thick- 
roads  or  pathways  through  dense  forests^  whUe  ness  in  New  York,  spread  out  over  the  western 
not  unfirequentiy  modem  edifices  have  been  built  states  between  the  great  lakes  and  the  Ohio  and 
above  them.  Tennessee  rivers  in  almost  continuous  strata 
DEVISE.  By  this  term  is  designated  the  of  coralline  rocks.  Sir  Oharles  Lyell  notices  a 
dieposition  of  lands  to  take  effect  after  the  death  fine  display  of  these  calcareous  rocks  at  the  falls 
of  the  devisor.  It  is  of  Korman  origin,  and  sig-  of  the  Ohio  at  Louisville.  In  the  horizontal 
nified  at  fi»t  any  division  of  lands,  morgue  de  water-worn  strata,  '^the  softer  parts  having  de* 
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ootnpoeed  and  wasted  awar,  the  liarder  oalea-  and  vast  docks  or  basins  at  Point  KeyhBrn  for 

reoas  oorals  stand  out  in  relief  their  erect  stems  fitting  and  repairing  war  steamers,  commenced 

sending  oat  branches  precisely  as  when  they  in  1844,  and  embracmg  an  area  of  7S  acres.  The 

were  living.'*   Fine  specimens  of  yarions  species  immense  roofii  orer  the  dofdcs,  consisting  of 

cf  coralline  are  obtained  at  this  locality,  and  single  ardiea,  withoat  bnttresses  or  pillars,  are 

new  are  continually  bronght  oat  by  the  action  wonders  of  architectoral  sldlL    A  canal  70  feet 

of  the  riyer  upon  the  rocks,  and  mayl)e  col-  wide  runs  nearly  throogh  the  yard,  commnni- 

lected  at  low  stages  of  the  water.    Bat  only  6  eating  with  the  boat  pond.    On  the  S.  side 

spedes  found  in  this  country  in  the  whole  De-  are  an  outer  mast  pond  and  mast  house,  timber 

vonian  series  are  identified  with  the  46  British  berths,  saw  pits,  a  smithery  with  48  forges,  an 

Deyonian  oorals  described  in  1868  by  Milne-  inner  mast  house  and  mast  locks,  a  building  in 

Edwvrds  and  Jules   Haime.     The  formation  which  plttiks  are  steamed  and  curved,  a  hemp 

abounds  with  the  greatest  variety  of  foenl  mol-  magazine,  and  a  rope  factory,  consisting  of  2 

luscous  animals  uid  crinoldea,  the  genera  of  stone  and  iron  buildinsa,  eacn  1,200  feet  long 

which,  and  some  of  the  spedes,  are  identified  and  8  stories  high.    The  number  of  men  em- 

with  the  Devonian  fossals  of  Europe.  ployed  in  the  whole  establishment  sometimes 

DEVONPORT,  a  parliamentary  and  muni*  amounts  to  3,000. 
oipal  borough  and  naval  arsenal  in  Devonshire,  DEVONSHIRE  a  maritime  co.  of  England, 
England,  buQt  on  the  Tamar.  where  that  river  second  in  size  only  to  that  of  York,  Its  grest- 
nuuLes  a  bold  sweep  toward  tne  K.  and  widens  est  extent  ttom  N.  to  S.  being  71  m.,  from  E. 
into  the  fine  estuwy  called  the  Bjmioaze,  just  to  W.  72  m. ;  area,  2,685  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1841, 
before  its  entrance  into  Plymouth  sound,  218  nu  582,059 ;  in  1861,  667,098.  It  is  bounded  on 
8.  W.  of  London,  and  li  m.  W.  of  Plymouth ;  the  N.  and  N.  W.  by  the  Bristol  channd;  on 
pop.  in  1861, 60,169.  Its  harbor,  one  of  several  the  W.  bv  the  river  Tamar  and  Marsland-wa- 
remarkable  natural  havens  opening  into  the  ter,  which  separate  it  firom  Cornwall;  on  the  8. 
sound,  is  4  m.  long,  i  m.  wiiie,  from  16  to  20  and  B.  R  bv  the  British  channd ;  and  on  the  E 
fathoms  deep,  perfectly  safe,  and  capable  of  and  N.  E.  by  the  oounties  of  Dorset  and  8om- 
ahelterinff  the  whole  British  navy  at  once;  but  it  erset  The  rivers  of  Devon  are  the  Taw,  Tor- 
is  difficult  of  entrance.  The  town  is  bounded  ridge,  Tamar,  Dart^  Teign,  Exe,  Tavy,  rlym, 
8.  and  W.  by  tiie  river,  and  K  by  a  creek  T^um,  Erme,  Avon,  Otter,  Sid,  Axe,  and  Lyn. 
which  separates  it  from  Stonehonse,  contigaous  Trout  are  found  in  great  plenty  in  most  of  these ; 
to  Plymouth.  With  these  two  places  it  is  so  the  Taniar  and  Tavy  funmh  valuable  salmon  fish- 
dosely  connected,  that  the  8  may  almost  be  said  eries;  the  Exe  salmon  are  thought  the  best  in 
to  form  a  single  city,  and  it  was  not  until  1824  England ;  and  at  the  mouths  of  the  yarious 
that  Devonport  acquired  separate  municipal  priv-  streams  are  found  plaice,  kingfish,  toipedoes,  and 
ileges,  and  dianged  its  old  name  of  Plymouth  cuttle  fish.  The  county  has  8  canids:  the  Great 
Dock  for  that  which  it  now  bears.  A  fiuted  Western,  85  m.  long,  connecting  the  8.  K  coast 
column  of  the  Doric  order,  approached  by  a  flight  with  the  Bristol  channd,  the  Tamar  canal,  and 
of  140  steps,  was  erected  in  commemoration  of  the  Tavistock  canal.  The  Bristol  and  Exeter  and 
the  event  There  are  6  churdies,  2  diapds  of  the  South  of  Devon  railways  also  traverse  the 
ease,  17  places  of  wordiip  fi>r  disscsiten^  Iy  prin-  county.  Devonshire  is  a  rich  mineral  country, 
dpal  schools,  including  a  naval  and  military  free  fbmishing  copper  and  lead  in  considerable  abun- 
school,  and  an  institution  in  which  100  girls  are  dance,  with  smaller  quantities  of  tin,  iron,  bis- 
educated  and  dothed,  a  public  library,  orphan  muth,  and  many  other  mineral  substances^  be- 
asylums,  and  a  theatre.  Water  is  brought  m>m  side  coal  and  mfirt)le.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
Dartmoor,  in  a  winding  conduit  nearly  80  m.  inhabitants  woriced  the  iron  and  other  metaBic 
long.  With  the  exception  of  some  breweries  mines  before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans.  The  tin 
and  soap-boiling  houses,  Devonport  contains  no  mines  were  andentiy  numerous  and  valuable, 
factories  of  importance.  The  density  of  the  but  are  now  nearly  abandoned,  those  of  Corn- 
population  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  wall  being  so  much  richer.  There  are  several 
place  in  Enffluid,  there  bdng  no  fewer  than  rarieties  of  lead  ore,  one  of  which  is  very  rich 
26,000  people  living  on  ^  of  a  sq.  m.,  with  an  in  silver.  Cobalt,  antimony,  and  native  diver 
average  of  10  individuals  to  each  house,  where*  have  been  fbund  in  considerable  quantities.  The 
as  the  proportion  in  Liverpool  is  but  7,  and  in  marbles  quarried  fi*om  the  limestone  rocks  on  the 
Manchester  but  6.  Devonport  is  fortified  on  E.  and  S.  coasts  are  of  fine  colors  and  beauti- 
the  N.,  S.,  and  E.  by  a  wall,  a  breastwork,  and  fhlly  veined,  hard,  susceptible  of  a  good  polii^ 
a  deep  ditch,  while  the  entrance  from  the  sea  and  much  resemble  Itaban  marble.  Fine  pipe 
is  commandea  by  several  heavy  batteries.  These  clay,  potters'  day,  which  is  exported  to  other 
works  were  b^^  bv  George  IL  The  chief  countries,  and  slate  of  excellent  quality,  are 
feature  of  the  town  is  the  dock  yard,  commenced  fbund  abundantly.  The  agriculture  of  I)eyon- 
by  William  III.,  who  built  the  oasin  and  2  shire  is  in  a  fiourishing  condition.  Of  the 
docks.  It  has  a  river  front  of  8,600  feet,  and  a  J,664,400  acres  of  land,  about  1,200,000  are 
maximum  breadth  of  1,600  feet,  tlie  area  en-  under  cultivation.  The  S.  and  S.  E.  parts  of 
closed  beinff  about  96  acres.  'Diere  are  2  dry  the  county  contain  extensive  wastes,  the  Bur- 
docks, one  double  and  one  single  dock  for  ships  fiices  of  which  are  covered  with  immense  rocks 
of  the  line,  one  graving  dock,  5  buUduig  slipS|  and  detached  masses  of  granite.    To  the  K* 
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and  N.  W.  are  fcmnd  large  tracts  of  swamper  sessed  to  propertytax,1860-*51,  was  £2,786,861. 
groand  and  many  peat  bogs  of  great  depth.  The  county  town  is  Exeter,  where  the  assizes  are 
The  yale  of  Exeter,  containing  abont  200  sq.  m^  held.  The  oonnty  is  in  the  episcopal  see  of  Exe- 
confflsts  of  some  yery  fine  limd,  and  is  one  or  ter,  and  Is  included  in  the  western  circuit  It 
the  richest  yaUeys  in  the  kingdom.  The  dis-  retnms  in  all  82  members  to  parliament,  yiz. :  4 
trict  called  South  Hams,  extending  from  Tor-  for  the  county  (2  for  the  northern  and  2  for  the 
bay  round  to  Plymouth,  is  known  as  the  gar-  southern  diyision),  2  for  each  of  the  towns  of 
den  of  Deyonshire,  and  is  finely  diyersmed  Barnstaple,  Tiyerton,  Exeter,  Beyonport^  Honi- 
and  yery  prodnctiye.  In  the  yaie  of  Exeter  ton,  Plymouth,  Tayistock,  and  Totnees,  and  1 
are  raised  wheat,  beans,  barley,  peas,  and  flax,  each  for  Ashburton  and  Dartmouth.  It  has  1,614 
The  pasture  lands  are  chiefly  deyoted  to  didry  day  schools,  with  64,266  scholars,  and  772  Sun- 
uses,  though  some  attention  is  paid  to  ndaing  day  schools,  with  58,408  scholars;  1,297  places 
sheep  and  cattle.  In  West  Deyon  f  of  the  en-  of  worship,  of  which  649  belong  to  the  establisb- 
closed  lands  are  alternated  with  com  and  yarl-  ed  church.  The  county  giyes  the  title  of  duke 
ous  kinds  of  grasses,  such  as  red  doyer,  rye  to  the  Oayendish,  and  S  earl  to  the  Ck)urte- 
grass,  white  cloyer,  and  trefoiL  Irrigation  is  nay  family.  There  are  ancient  ruins  in  yarious 
commonly  practised,  as  also  peat  burning;  or-  parts  of  the  county,  among  which  are  seyeral 
chards  and  apple  trees  in  hedges  are  common,  abbeys,  and  numerous  old  British  cairns.  The 
and  oats,tumipB,  and  potatoes  are  raised  in  many  chief  noblemen's  and  gentlemen's  seats  are  Oas- 
districts.  The  yield  of  wheat  is  from  16  to  26  tie  hill,  seat  of  Earl  Fortescue ;  Stoyer  lodce, 
bushels  per  acre;  of  barley,  from  86  to  60.  that  of  the  duke  of  Somerset;  Endsleigh,  of  tne 
Deyonshire  is  celebrated  for  the  quantity  and  duke  of  Bedford;  Saltram,  oftheearlof  Morley; 
quality  of  its  cider.  Butter  is  made  in  consider-  Mount  Edgeoumbe,  of  the  earl  of  Mount  Edge- 
able  quantities,  the  ayerage  produce  of  cows  be-  cumbe;  Bagtor  manor,  of  Lord  Oranstoun; 
iog  a  pound  per  day.  Deyonshire  cows  are  noted  Exeter  palace,  of  the  bishop  of  Exeter ;  Bicton, 
throughout  England,  and  haye  been  imported  of  the  late  Lord  BoUe;  Haldon  house,  of  Sir  L. 
into  the  United  States.  The  purest  breeds  are  dis-  Palk,  bart. ;  and  Escot,  of  Sir  J.  Kennaway,  bort. 
tinguished  by  a  high  red  color,  witiiout  white  DEVRIENT,  the  name  of  a  distinguished 
mots;  they  are  fine  in  the  bone  and  clean  in  &mily  of  German  actors,  of  whom  the 'most 
the  neck,  thin  skinned,  and  tUSkj  in  handling ;  eminent  are :  I.  Ludwio,  bom  in  Berlin,  Dec. 
baye  bonis  of  medium  length  bent  upward,  a  15, 1784^  died  Dec.  80, 1882.  His  fiather,  a  silk 
small  tail  set  on  ^ry  hign,  a  light  dun  ring  mercer,  mtended  him  for  a  mercantile  life,  but 
around  the  eye,  and  are  noted  for  feeding  at  an  in  obedience  to  his  instincts  he  forsook  the  pater- 
early  age.  A  good  Deyonshire  cow  will  yield,  nal  mansion  at  the  age  of  18,  joined  a  company 
for  the  first  20  weeks  after  calying,  about  8  of  strolling  actors,  and  made  his  first  appear- 
gallons  of  milk  per  day.  The  cows  weigh  from  ance  upon  the  stage  in  Schiller^s  *^  Bride  of  Mes- 
420  to  460  lbs.,  the  oxen  from  700  to  820  ^a."  He  afterward  trayelled  with  the  same 
lbs.  The  North  Deyon  cattle,  ano^er  yariety,  company  through  Saxony,  and  in  1806  accepted 
are  in  great  demand  for  l^e  firtn  grain  of  theur  an  engagement  at  the  court  theatre  of  Dessau, 
meat,  and  the  superior  qualities  of  the  oxen  from  which  he  was  tempted  to  retire  on  the 
for  work.  The  natiye  horses  are  small,  but  promise  of  his  &ther  to  pay  his  debts  if  he 
hardy,  and  much  accustomed  to  the  pack  sad-  would  renounce  the  stage.  Deyrient,  howeyer, 
die.  The  breed  of  sheep  is  yarious,  but  mostly  rejected  the  offer.  Soon  after  the  demands  of  his 
of  the  Dorsetshire  kind.  Landed  property  ci^itors  compelled  him  to  take  refuge  in  Bres- 
in  Deyonshire  seems  to  be  more  regularly  di«  Ian,  where  he  acted  with  great  success  for  seyeral 
vided  than  in  most  other  counties,  there  beinff  years.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  actor  Iffland, 
few  yery  large  freeholds;  the  &rms  are  held  who  at  the  dose  of  his  career  recognized  in 
generally  by  leases  of  8  liyes,  or  for  99  years.  Deyrient  a  fit  successor  to  himself,  he  was  in- 
As  the  liyes  drop,  new  ones  are  put  in,  on  pay-  dnced  to  go  to  Berlin,  where  in  1815  he  ap- 
ment  of  an  adequate  sum.  Farms  ayerage  peared  for  the  first  time  as  Franz  Moor,  in 
from  100  to  200  acres.  Deyonshire  formerly  SchiUer^s  "Robbers.*'  From  that  time  until  his 
manufactured  thin  woollen  goods,  and  carried  death  he  stood  at  the  head  of  his  profession  in 
on  a  considerable  woollen  trt^e  with  Spain,  but  Germany,  and  was  in  the  highest  degree  popu- 
tbis  branch  of  industry  has  greatly  declined ;  lar  with  Berlin  audiences.  A  fatal  passion  for 
the  spinning  and  weaving  of  a  species  of  serge,  spirituous  liquors,  which  he  had  indulged  for 
known  as  long  ells,  being  the  only  remains  of  many  years,  brought  him  to  a  premature  grave. 
it.  The  spinning  of  linen  yam,  and  manu&cture  Deyrient  was  not  less  esteemed  for  his  amia« 
of  linen  goods,  have  snperaeded  the  former  indus-  ble  and  almost  childlike  character  than  for  his 
try ;  also,  in  and  about  Tiverton,  great  quanti«  histrionic  powers.  His  eminence  as  an  actor 
ties  of  lace  and  lace  net  are  made,  which  find  a  was  the  oropring  of  his  natural  genios^ther 
market  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Ship-build-  than  the  result  of  study  or  reflection.  He  was 
ing  is  another  branch  oflabor^riving  employment  equally  great  in  comedy  and  tragedy.  He  was 
to  numbers  of  men.  The  chief  ship  yard  is  the  married  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  but  left  no 
royal  dock  yard  at  Devonport.  The  county  con-  children.  11.  Kabl  August,  nephew  of  the 
tains  88  hundreds,  465  parishes,  and  86  market  preceding,  bom  in  Berlin,  Aug.  6,  1798.  He 
towns.    The  annual  value  of  real  property  as-  served  in  a  regiment  of  hussarS)  in  the  campaign 


of  1815  ininitEmifleitndwatpveBflBttttlio  forfMMt  widi  wMeh  it  eomet  in  eonftMi.  Tb% 
battle  of  Waterloo;  waa  aftenrard  engaged  in  atiiioq>liere  alwiqra  wmtahw  within  it  manor 
mercaotOa  poiBiiiti,  and  in  1819  made  hia  d6b«it  leas  aqaeona  vapor  in  an  inviaibie  farau  The 
on  the  stage  at  Bronswick.  In  1823  he  waa  Tapor  appears  to  be  diaaolTed  in  it,  as  aalt  is 
married  to  the  oeld>rated  singer,  Vilhelmine  held  diasolTed  in  dear  sen  water ;  and  as  the 
Schroeder,  finm  whomhe  was  Arorced  in  1828.  capadfy  of  a  floid  to  hdd  aalts  in  aolation  de- 
He  has  acted  in  all  parts  of  Germany,  bnt  for  peiida  oommonly  on  its  tsmperatore,  so  does 
manj  jears  past  has  been  eatahlisheaat  Hano-  that  of  the  air  to  retain  Tapor.  If  the  temper- 
Ter.  He  was  long  celebrated  for  his  spirited  atore  be  depressed,  the  Tapor  begina  to  ^ipear. 
personation  of  leamog  parts  in  genteel  oomedj.  When  a  body  of  warm  air  strifes  the  aommit 
III.  Phiufp  Edujlbd^  brother  m  the  preoedinc^  of  a  cold  moontain,  the  mcnstnre  is  pret^ntated 
bom  in  Berlin,  Ang.  11, 1801.  He  oommenoed  in  the  fonn  of  rain.  Partially  cooled,  it  takes 
htt  artistic  career  as  a  bariton  nnger,  hot  after-  tlie  fenn  of  mist  or  fcg,  and  floats  in  a  danae 
ward  appeared  afanoat  ezduaiTely  in  the  qxtken  doad  in  the  low  places  where  the  soil  is  wanner 
drama.  He  has  1ms  nataral  miiaa  than  any  than  the  air.  A  cnrrent  of  warm  airdisBolves 
of  his  fiunily,  bnt  is  a  carefm  and  cnltiTated  the  Tapw,  and  the  log  ^^lifts.^'  Dew  is  the  Ta- 
actor,  a  anooeaBfal  writer  of  drsmaai  and  an  an-  porof  the  air,  extracted  by  the  greato'chilfineM 
thority  on  aU  that  pertaina  to  the  profeseioiL  of  the  sor&oea  npon  which  the  moistnre  is  de- 
His  chief  worics  were  published  in  6  toIs^  in  posited.  It  miQr  oe  made  to  asptraie  from  the 
Leipaic^  in  1846-%  nnder  the  title  of  Ihama-  apparently  dry  air  of  a  warm  room,  by  placing 
U§dU  vnd  drmmatwrffmhs  SekrifUn^  and  in-  in  it  a  pitcher  of  cold  water.  The  air  in  oon- 
dode  seTcral  plays,  miscellaneooa  pnblicationa  tact  with  the  pitdier  sheds  its  moistnie,  which 
relMing  to  the  stage,  and  a  history  ox  the  drama  collects  in  minute  drop^  and  more  is  added  from 
in  Geraiany.  IV.  Govtat  Eiol,  brother  of  adjoining  strata  of  air,  so  long  as  the  tempera- 
the  preceding^  bom  in  Berlin,  QepL  ^  1808.  tore  of  the  pitcher  is  kept  soffidentiy  below 
Like  his  two  brothers  and  his  ondei  he  was  that  of  the  room.  The  degree  of  tepqwratnre 
intended  lor  the  mercantile  prcrfbesion ;  bnt  an  to  which  the  air  must  be  redaoed  for  it  to  begin 
irrenstible  inclination  led  mm  in  1821  to  the  to  deposit  its  moistnre^  is  called  the  dew  point, 
theati^  where  he  soon  rose  to  great  eminence.  It  Taries  with  the  greater  or  less  quantity  of 
He  is  wdl  knownon  almostOTery  atage  in  Ger*  moisture  which  the  atmo^here  lump^  to  con* 
many,  and  has  assumed  with  successmany  of  tiie  tain  for  its  actnd  tempeiature.  If  it  haa  jnat 
parts,  both  in  tragedy  and  comedy,  with  whidi  been  deprired  of  a  considerable  proportion,  and 
his  undeLudwig's  name  is  identified.  Hiswife,  has  acquired  a  higher  temperature,  it  must  be 
Dorothea  Boebler,  from  whom  he  was  dirorced  reduced  to  as  groit  a  degree  x>f  cold  as  before 
in  1842,  was  an  ezcdlent  comic  actreas,  and  ably  topart  with  any  m<^inoi8ture)  butifalready 
seconded  her  hualMmd  for  many  years.  On  Not.  saturated  with  as  much  moisture  as  it  can  oon- 
11, 1857,  the  98th  anniTersary  of  Schiller's  birth-  tain  at  its  temperature,  any  chillineas  being 
day,  8  members  ctf  the  Dement  fiunily,  Gustar  induced  will  cause  its  predpitation  to  oom- 
Emil,  Earl  Augusti  and  KarPs  son,  appeared  to*  mence.  Dew  is  not  therefore,  as  it  has  been 
gether  at  Hanover,  in  the  play  of  ^  Don  Carlos."  generally  described  by  poeta,  a  shower  "  whidi 
V.  Wuhblmirb  Schbokdkb  Dxtbixht,  a  wdl-  falls  like  gentle  rain  from  heayen.*^  Afanosl 
known  singer  on  the  German  stage,  bom  in  Ham-  uniyersally  its  nature  haa  been  misconodTed. 
burg,  Oct.  6, 1805.  From hermother, thecelo-  Horace  spc»ks otrormphmi;  Yirgil  says:  r^h 
bratod  actress  Sophie  Schroeder,  die  inherited  rantia  vidimut  oitra  ;  and  Pliny :  cum  ros  eedr 
considerable  dramatic  tdent,  and  in  1820,  having  dmet ;  and  our  common  form  of  expre8d<m  at 
from  the  age  of  5  upward  distinguished  hersdf  in  this  day  speaks  of  the  dew  drops.  Aristotieakme 
cUldren's  parts,  and  in  the  eorp$  de  htUUt,  she  appears  to  have  conceived  its  trae  nature,  when 
appeared  in  Vienna  as  Aricie  in  Sdiiller's  trans-  he  describes  it  as  the  moistnre  separated  from 
lotion  of  the  PMdre  of  Racine.  8he  soon  after  the  cold  air.  Mysterioudy  appearing  upon  the 
devotedherself  tothestudy  of  mudc,andinl821  blades  of  grass,  and  refreshing  the  vegetation  in 
made  her  d^but  as  Pamina  in  Mozart's  Zauber'  climates  where  rain  rardy  if  ever  laHa^  and 
Jldte,  The  beauty  of  her  voice,  her  artistic  skill  gathering  upon  the  herbage  in  mrkling  beads, 
and  dramatic  powers,  soon  placed  her  in  the  while  it  avoided  the  barren  and  rocky  surface, 
first  rank  of  German  prime  donne^  and  for  many  the  dmple  peasant  might  well  look  upon  it  as 
^ears  die  had  no  superior  on  the  German  stage  a  spedd  bleseing  sent  like  manna  direct  from 
m  such  parts-as  Donna  Anna  in  Dan  Oiovanni,  heaven,  and  possessed  of  wonderful  virtues,  far 
Leonora  in  IHdelio,  the  Vutale  in  Spont^Vs  transoendingthose  of  other  crystd  waters,  how- 
opera  of  that  name,  the  Euryanthe  of  Von  ever  pure.  Sence  it  came  to  be  prescribed  for  re- 
Weber,  and  others  of  a  similar  character.  She  storing  to  the  features  the  fresh  channsof  youth, 
has  dso  sung  in  Paris  and  London,  but  her  chief  and  by  the  dchemists  to  be  used  in  their  pro- 
laurels  have  been  g^ned  in  Germany.  She  was  cesses  as  a  solvent  of  subtie  and  mysterious 
married  in  1828  to  Karl  August  Devrient,  was  powers.  And  when  at  the  dose  of  life  the  an- 
divorced  from  him  in  1828,  and  in  1850  con-  cient  patriarch  confers  his  blessing  in  the  words: 
traoted  a  second  matrimonial  engagement  with  "  God  give  thee  of  the  dew  of  heaven,'^  the 
a  Livonian  nobleman,  named  Von  Bode  simple  dew  drop  seems  to  typify  all  heaven^s 
DEW,  the  humidity  of  the  air  depodted  on  choicest  gifts.    The  phenomena  attending  the 
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prodaction  of  dew  were  imperfectlj  compre-  to  reflect  the  heat  that  racUates  from  the  sor- 
hended  previons  to  the  researches  of  Dr.  Wells,  face,  and  turn  it  back,  so  that  the  requisite  dif- 
and  the  publication  in  1614  of  his  essay  npon  ference  of  temperature  between  the  sorfaoe  and 
the  subject.  This  treatise,  pronounced  by  Dr.,  the  air  can  no  longer  exist  Anv  other  over- 
Thomson  to  be  **one  of  the  most  beantifbl  ex-  shadowing  olgeot,  as  a  tree  or  a  bush,  has  the 
amples  of  inductive  reasoning  in  the  English  same  effect  as  the  cloud ;  and  the  gardener,  fear- 
language,"  presents  in  dear  form  the  various  ing  that  when  the  dew  is  changed  to  hoar  frost 
phenomena  as  observed  by  him  for  two  sue-  the  results  of  this  radiation  may  reach  upon  the 
ceseive  years  in  the  vicinity  of  London.  The  plants  the  freezing  temperature,  throws  over 
observations  are  criticized  by  Sir  John  Leslie  them  a  tUn  sheet  or  mat,  which  retains  the  radi- 
for  want  of  address  and  delicacy  in  the  ex-  atingheatasitisretainedbyadond.  Numerous 
periments,  and  omisdon  to  make  use  of  the  observations  have  been  made  upon  the  relative 
hygrometer  and  pyroscope;  and  he  expresses  capacityofmetalsand  other  substances  to  receive 
much  regret  that  Dr.  Wells  should  have  sought  dew.  It  is  probable  that  they  may  be  arranged 
to  expliSn  the  production  of  the  cold  by  the  in  the  same  order  as  that  which  would  repre- 
aid  of  the  ^  very  loose,  cumbrous,  and  vision-  sent  the  relative  rigidity  at  which  tbev  would 
ary  hypothesis  of  M.  Prevost  of  Geneva,  con-  be  cooled  down  when  exoosed  under  a  clear  sky. 
ceming  what  is  gratuitously  called  radiant  This  rate  of  cooling  would  evidently  vary  in  the 
heat."  According  to  Prof.  L^ie.  the  low  tern*  same  substance  according  to  its  structure  and 
perature  of  the  bodies  upon  whicn  the  dew  col-  the  smoothness  or  roughness  of  its  surface, 
lectsisinducedbytbedesoent  of  cold  air,  which  Twics  and  bushes  diange  thdr  temperature 
is  precipitated  in  distinct  pulsations,  determined  much  more  rapidly  than  the  same  material 
by  the  application  of  the  ntheriscope,  by  which  would  in  a  solid  block.  The  polished  snr&ces 
their  intensity  also  is  measured.  Two  requisites  of  metals  receive  less  deW  than  other  sub- 
are  essential,  it  appears,  fos^the  abundant  pre-  stances;  and  bodies  laid  upon  them  lose  in  part 
oipitation  of  dew ;  one  is  the  saturation  of  the  their  capacity  for  receiving  this  deposit  by  rea- 
atmosphere  with  moisture,  and  the  other  a  son  of  the  contact.  Probably  the  worst  con- 
chilled  surface  to  condense  it.  The  atmosphere  ductors  of  heat  as  a  general  rule,  other  circum- 
is  likely  to  contain  the  m5st  moisture  for  its  stances  of  textbre,  smoothness,  &c.,  being  the 
temperature  alter  rains^  when  the  air  is  cooled,  same,'  receive  the  most  dew.  It  is  depodted 
and  abundant  evaporation  is  going  on  from  ob-  fredy  npon  glassw  The  dectrical  condition  of 
jects  upon  the  surfiice,  and  through  the  pores  these  objects  has  no  influence  npon  their  col- 
of  the  soiL  This  evaporation  tends  to  chill  the  lecting  dew.  The  quantity  of  dew  which  ha^ 
flnifaces  from  which  it  is  taking  place,  and  the  gathered  in'  a  dngle  night  has  been  so  great, 
blades  of  grass  and  dl  shrubs  and  light  bodies  that  it  could  be  determhied  by  the  rain  gauge. 
near  the  ground  assume  a  much  lower  tempera-  Dr.  Dalton  estimates  the  amount  precipitated 
ture  than  that  of  the  air  above  them.  Dr.  Wells  annually  in  England  to  be  6  inches.  In  some 
states  that  this  difference  of  temperature  be-  countries  it  is  so  cbpioudy  produced,  that  the 
tween  the  grass  and  the  air  4  feet  above  the  want  of  rains  suchas  fidl  in  other  regions  is  not 
ground  amounts  in  dear  and  still  nights  to  8^  serioudy  fdt  by  the  vegetation.  Along  portions 
or  9^,  and  in  one  instance  he  observed  a  dif-  of  the  western  coast  of  both  North  and  Sonth 
lerence  of  14^ ;  but  in  dondv  niffhts  the  grass  America  rain  douds  are  rarely  seen  in  many 
was  sometimes  as  warm  as  the  a&.  Bodies  of  years ;  the  Oordillerashave  stripped  the  air  passr 
a  filamentous  structure,  like  cotton,  flax,  hair,  ing  over  them  in  the  trade  winds  of  nearly  all 
silk,  gossamer,  &c.,  and  of  a  downy  natnre,  as  its  moisture,  and  the  pleasantly  cool  and  dear 
swanks  down  especially,  are  partionlarly  subiect  nights  along  the  Pacific  coast  are  particularly 
to  be  thus  affected,  and  tlie  depodt  of  dew  first  fkvorable  for  the  deposition  of  dew.  In  the  dry 
takes  place  upon  them.  Each  growing  plant  regionsof  Palestine,  according  to  Maundrdl,  the 
has  its  own  pectdiar  power  of  condensing  moist-  dew  gathering  upon  the  tents  wets  them  as  if  it 
ore,  which  is  no  doubt  proportioned  to  its  re-  had  rained  aU  night  The  great  deserts  done 
qnirements  of  this  refrediing  agent  When  the  recdve  no  moisture  by  rain  or  by  dews.  Their 
rays  of  the  sun  cease  to  strike  directly  npon  the  heated  surfSace  presents  no  cool  object  to  arrest 
aarjfooe,  the  dew-gathering  objects  soon  mani-  any  vapor  t^t  may  pass  over  it ;  and  the  fdl  of 
lest  the  want  of  that  temperature  which  dur-  the  temperature  of  this  surface  can  rarely  readi 
ii^  the  heat  of  the  day  had  kept  them  above  the  a  point  at  which  the  little  moisture  oontdned  in 
dew  point  If  no  wind  is  stirring  to  mix  the  tlie  air  above  could  be  so  condensed  as  to  satu- 
a^  and  prodace  uniformitj^  of  temperature,  the  rate  it  The  vapors  of  the  Mediterranean  may 
blades  of  grass  may  exhibit  moisture  upon  their  be  swept  by  the  Etedan  winds  over  the  sandy 
gorfiice  before  the  sun  has  reached  ^e  horizon,  plains  of  Sahara,  bnt  the  douds  are  no  sooner 
and  soon  after  having  passed  it  drops  are  likely  tonched  by  the  burning  rays  reflected  from  these 
to  collect  If  it  be  a  cool  night  of  spring  or  than  they  disappear  l&e  Uie  morning  mists  be* 
aotnmn,  sncceedini^  a  hot  day,  tiie  depodtion  fore  the  rising  sun. 

of  dew  is  likely  to  mcrease  as  the  night  becomes       DEW,  Thomas  Bodxbio,  an  American  writer 

colder ;  and  in  the  latter  hdf  more  is  predpi-  on  government,  history,  and  political  economy, 

tated  than  in  the  early  part  of  the  night  Should  bom  in  King  and  Queen  co.,  Va.,  Dec.  6, 1802, 

clouds  gather,  the  process  ceases,  these  seedling  died  in  Paris,  France,  Aug.  6, 1846.    He  was 
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ffradaated  at  William  and  Mair  oollege,  and  eagerly  welcomed  for  the  richnesB  and  variety 
began  the  study  of  the  law ;  but  his  health  of  his  conversation.  In  the  summer  of  1846  he 
fidling,  he  spent  2  years  id  the  south  of  Europe,  married^  and  immediately  afterward  embarked 
in  the  autumn  of  1827  was  elected  professor  with  his  bride  for  a  short  European  tour.  He 
of  political  economy,  history,  and  metaphysics  lived  only  to  reach  Paris,  and  died  there  sod- 
in  William  and  Ma^  college,  and  in  1886  was  denly  on  the  night  of  his  arrival.  His  remains 
made  president  of  that  institation.  In  1829  repose  in  the  cemetery  of  Montmartre. 
he  published  his  *' Lectures  on  the  Restrict-  DEWEES,  Whxiam  Pona,  an  American  phy- 
ive  System,"  which  had  been  delivered  be-  ridan,  professor  of  obstetrics  and  diseases  of 
fore  hb  college  class.  It  was  brought  out  at  a  women  and  children  in  the  university  of  Penn- 
moment  when  feeling  ran  high  on  the  subject  ^Ivania,  bornatPottsgrove,  Penn.,  May  5, 1768, 
of  the  tari£  between  protectionists  and  £ee-  died,  in  Philadelphia,  May  18, 1841.  His  great- 
traders;  and  though  emanating  from  Uie  closet  grand&ther,  who  was  a  Swede,  was  one  of  the 
of  a  thinker  removed  from  the  agitations  of  po-  early  settlers  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware 
litical  warfare,  it  took  a  strong  hold  on  the  pub-  river,  before  the  arrival  of  li'niliam  Penn.  The 
lie  mind,  and  the  subsequent  adoption  of  the  father  of  Dr.  Dewees  died  while  the  snbiect  of 
compromise  of  1882  may  be  attributed  in  part  this  notice  was  yet  young;  and  being  left  with- 
to  its  silent  influence.  About  the  same  time,  out  any  pecuniary  means,  he  was  emphatically 
a  serious,  and  it  was  thought  at  first  alarming  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune.  He  attended 
rebellion  of  the  slave  population  was  queUed  several  courses  of  lectures  at  the  university  of 
in  Southampton  co.,  Ya.  So  great  were  the  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1789,  without  taking  any 
terrors  inspired  by  this  event,  that,  combining  fornud  degree,  commenced  the  practice  of  med- 
with  a  preexistent  desire  to  abolish  slavery  on  icine  at  Abington,  Penn.  The  degree  of  M.D. 
the  part  of  the  leading  men  of  the  common-  was  at  a  subsequent  period  conferred  on  him  by 
wealth,  they  led  to  an  able  and  protracted  de-  the  university.  Th^  yellow  fever,  which  visited 
bate  in  the  Yirg^nia  legisUture,  in  which  the  Philadelphia  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
diversity  of  sentiment  was  by  no  means  so  1798,  having  sadly  thinned  the  ranks  of  the 
great  npon  the  policy  of  emancipation  as  with  physicians  there,  in  December  of  that  year  Dr. 
respect  to  the  mode  in  which  this  should  be  Dewees  resolved  upon  selecting  thb  new  and 
effected.  At  this  juncture,  Mr.  Dew*s  essay  enlar^  field  for  hb  labors.  Here  he  achieved 
on  ^^  Slavery  "  appeared.  The  change  of  opin-  for  himself  a  high  and  enduring  reputation, 
ion  it  brought  abont  was  extraordinary  and  in-  more  especially  in  that  important  department 
stantaneous.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  to  which  he  devoted  particular  attention^  mid- 
the  positions  taken  by  the  writer,  it  must  be  wifery,  previously  much  neglected  in  America, 
admitted  by  all  that  he  sustained  them  with  To  no  one  in  thb  country  is  the  medical  pro- 
great  ability,  and  it  b  certain  that  the  essay  set  fession  more  indebted  for  its  progress  in  thb 
at  rest,  at  that  time,  the  question  of  emandpa-  branch  of  the  science  than  to  Dr.  Dewees.  In 
tion  in  Virginia.  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams  de-  1812,  being  threatened  with  a  pulmonary  affec- 
dared  that  thb  essay  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  tion,  he  relinquished  the  practice  of  hb  profes- 
the  hbtory  of  the  country,  and  it  b  believed  sion,  and  for  the  5  subsequent  vears  devoted 
that  the  pro-slavery  doctrines  now  so  senerally  himself  to  the  severe  physical  labor  of  agri- 
entertained  in  the  sonthem  states  of  the  Union  culture,  at  Phillipsburg,  Penn.  In  1817.  how- 
are  chiefly  due  to  the  moral  weight  of  the  novel  ever,  he  returned  to  tiie  field  of  hb  former 
argument  in  favor  of  domestic  servitude.  When  triumphs.  Subsequently  he  published  ^Inan- 
the  *^  Southern  literary  Messenger'^  was  estab-  gural  Essays,'^  "Medical  Essays,"  '^System  of 
lished  in  the  year  1884,  Mr.  Dew  became  one  Midwifery,"  of  which  latter  12  editions  have 
of  its  regular  contributors,  and  published  in  been  printed;  in  1825,  "A  Treatise  on  the 
its  pages  a  series  of  papers  on  the  distinguish-  Physical  and  Medical  Treatment  of  Children," 
ing  characterbtios  of  the  sezee,  which  attracted  and  in  1826,  "  A  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  Fe- 
much  attention.  But  his  most  elaborate  work  malesw"  of  which  2  last  named  volumes  10  edi- 
was  publbhed  in  New  York,  in  1858,  7  years  tions  have  been  printed.  Hb  last  systematic 
after  hb  death,  nnder  the  title  of  '^  A  Digest  of  work  was  hb  "  Practice  of  Medicine,"  -which 
the  Laws,  Oustoms,  Manners,  and  Institutions  was  pnblbhed  in  1880.  In  1826  he  was  elected 
of  the  Ancient  and  Modem  Nations."  It  was  adjunct  professor,  and  in  1884  professor  of  ob- 
modestly  called  by  the  author  "  Notes  on  His-  stetrics  and  diseases  of  women  and  children  in 
tory,"  and  had  been  previously  printed  in  sheets,  the  university  of  Pennsylvania.  In  thb  latter 
though  in  an  unfinbhed  state,  for  the  nse  of  hb  year,  although  attackea  by  paralysis,  he  was 
classes  in  college.  It  b  a  treatise  on  the  hbtory  not  prevent^  from  delivering  the  full  course 
of  the  world  from  the  earliest  ages  down  to  the  of  lectures  for  the  season  of  1884-*5.  At  the 
first  French  revolution,  and  deals  more  with  the  commencement  of  the  following  year  he  was 
philosophy  of  history  than  the  mere  relation  of  obliged  to  resign,  and  to  seek  a  more  genial 
events,  but  it  exhibits  all  the  best  truts  of  the  climate.  After  spending  one  winter  in  Cuba, 
author's  mind.  In  person,  Mr.  Dew  was  tall  and  and  the  following  summer  in  the  North,  he  set- 
lithe,  hb  temperament  was  nervous,  and  hb  tied  in  Mobile.  About  a  year  before  his  death 
movements  were  somewhat  awkward  and  con-  he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  resided 
strained ;  yet  in  the  social  circle  he  was  always  when  he  died. 
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D^EWES,  Sir  Sthonds,  an  English  antiquary,  1814,  published  a  ^'  Jonrney  through  the  United 

born  in  Ooxden,  Dorsetehire,  Dea  18,  1602,  States  and  Canada  in  1837^^  (Leipsic,  1888). 
died  April  18, 1650.    He  was  admitted  to  the       DEWEY,  Chestbr,  D.D.,  LKD.,  an  Ameri- 

bar,  but  never  practised  law,  and  lived  on  his  can  clergyman  and  teacher,  bom  at  Sheffield, 

property  at  Stow  Hall,  in  Suffolk.     He  was  Mass.,  Oct.  25,  1T84.     He  was  graduated  at 

high  ^eriff  of  Suffolk  in  1689,  and  was  one  of  Williams  college  in  1806 ;  studied  for  the  min- 

the  Puritan  members  expelled  from  the  house  istry ;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1808,  and  dur- 

of  commons  by  ^*  Pride's  purge.''     He  com-  ing  the  latter  half  of  that  year  officiated  in  Tyr- 

menced  collecting  materials  for  a  histoir  of  ingham  in  western  Massachusetts.    The  same 

England  at  the  age  of  18,  and  though  the  fruits  year  he  accepted  a  tutorship  in  Williams  coUege, 

of  his  research  were  not  published  by  him,  they  and  in  1810  was  appointed  professor  of  mathe- 

were  of  great  use  to  Selden  and  other  writers,  matlcs  and  natural  philosophy,  an  office  which 

After  his  death  a  valuable  compilation  of  lus  he  discharged  for  IT  years.    During  his  conneo- 

was  given  to  the  world  by  his  nephew  Paul  tion  with  the  college  he  did  much  to  advance  the 

Bowes,  under  the  title  of  ^  The  Journals  of  all  standard  of  scholarship,  and  enlarge  the  course 

the  Parliaments  during  the  Reign  of  Queen  of  study  in  his  own  and  kindred  departments. 

Elizabeth ^  (folio,  London,  1682).    His  "Auto-  Over  the  students  his  influence  was  often  bene- 

bioffraphy  and  Correspondence,"  edited  by  J.  O.  ficially  exerted.    Between  182T  and  1886  he  was 

Hafiiwell  (2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1845),  contains  principal  of  the  "  Gymnasium,^'  a  high  school 

some  interesting  pictures  of  his  times  and  con-  for  boys  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  and  in  the  latter 

temporaries,  intermixed  with  much  that  is  use-  year  he  removed  to  Rochester,  where  he  was 

lass  and  witha  comical  display  of  vanity.  principal  of  the  Rochester  collegiate  institute 

DE  WETTEL  Wilhxlh  Mabtin  Lebbbeoht,  untol  1850,  when  he  was  elected  professor  of 
a  German  theologian  and  biblical  critic,  born  at  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy  in  the  uni- 
Ulla  near  Weimai:  Jan.  14, 1780,  died  at  BaseL  versity  of  Rochester,  which  position  he  still 
June  16, 1849.  Having  studied  at  Weimar  and  holds.  Professor  Dewey  has  oeen  a  frecjuent 
Jena,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy,  contributor  to  the  '^  American  Journal  of  Science 
and  subsequently  of  theology,  at  Heidelberg,  and  Arts,^'  and  is  the  author  of  several  special 
and  received  in  1810  a  professorship  at  the  botanical  treatises,  including  a  '*  History  of  the 
nniversity  of  Berlin.  This  situation  he  lost  in  Herbaceous  Plants  of  Masoachnsetts,"  written 
consequence  of  a  letter  of  consolation  written  for  the  state  government.  Until  recently  he 
to  the  mother  of  Sand,  the  murderer  of  Eot-  hsus  been  in'the  nabit  of  employing  his  vacations 
zebue,  which  was  regarded  bv  the  government  in  lecturing  at  the  medical  colleges  of  Pittsfield 
as  extenuating  this  act  of  political  fanaticism,  and  Woodstock,  Yt.  In  the  course  of  his  lona 
He  retired  to  Weimar,  and  was  afterward  elect-  career  as  a  teacher  of  youth  he  has  delivered 
ed  professor  of  theology  by  the  university  of  over  4,000  lectures,  and  preached  nearly  as 
BaseL  Herehemet  with  an  undisturbed  acknow-  many  sermons.  He  has  effected  much  for  the 
ledgment  of  his  merits,  was  made  citizen  of  Ba-  advancement  of  public  schools,  and  was  active 
sel,  member  of  the  committee  of  education,  and  in  the  establishment  of  the  "  Teachers*  Insti- 
shortW  before  his  death  rector  of  the  university,  tnte,**  of  which  he  has  been  president. 
De  Wette  distinguished  himself  by  his  lectures  DEWEY,  Obvillb,  D.D.,  an  American  cler- 
and  sermons  as  well  as  by  numerous  works,  gyman,  bom  at  Sheffield,  Mass.,  March  28, 1794, 
The  latter  belong  to  the  most  remarkable  pro-  was  graduated  at  Williams  college  in  1814;  pur- 
ductions  of  German  theological  science  and  sned  nis  divinity  studies  at  Andover  theological 
criticism.  The  most  important  of  them  are:  seminary  from  1816  to  1819;  preached  8  months 
^'  Contributions  to  an  Introduction  to  the  Old  as  agent  for  the  American  education  society ; 
Testament*' (2  vols.,  180^'7) ;  "Oommentary  declined  an  immediate  and  permanent  settle- 
on  the  Psalms'^  (1811);  "Manual  of  Jewi^  ment  on  account  of  unfixed  opinions  in  the- 
Archseoloffy''  (1814) ;  "  Religion  and  Theolo-  ology,  but  accepted  a  temporary  call  at  Glouces- 
gy*^  (1815);  *' Christian  Dogmatics''  (2  vols.,  ter.  Cape  Ann  (with  a  candid  explanation  of 
1818, 1816) ;  <*  Critical  and  Historical  Introduc-  his  unsettled  views},  and  here  became  a  Uni- 
tion  to  the  Old  and  New  Testaments"  (1817-26;  tarian;  soon  after  became  an  assistant  of  Dr. 
the  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  was  trans-  Ohanning,  preaching  two  years  in  his  pulpit, 
lated  and  enlarged  by  Theodore  Parker,  Boston,  and  forming  with  him  a  life-long  intimacy ; 
1848,  2d  ed.  1858 ;  and  that  to  the  New,  by  in  1828  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  Uni- 
Frederic  Frothingham,  Boston,  1868) ;  "  Chria-  tarian  church  in  New  Bedford,  where  he  re- 
tianMorality"(3  vols.,  1819-'21);  "Theodore, or  mained  10  years,  until,  broken  in  health,  he 
the  Sceptic's  CJbnversion"  (1822 ;  translated  by  sought  restoration  in  Ms  first  voyage  to  Eu- 
Jmmes  F.  Clarke,  Boston,  1841) ;  "Lectures  on  rope,  June,  1888.  The  "Old  World  and  the 
Practical  Ethics'^  (1828 ;  translated  by  Samuel  New  "  (2  vols.,  1836),  one  of  the  freshest  and 
Osgood,  Boston,  1842)  ;  (knucula  Tkeologica  most  instructive  records  of  travel,  contains  the 
(1880)  ;  "The  Essence  of  Christian  Faith"  history  of  his  two  years'  absence.  In  1886  he 
(1846);  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible,  executed  was  called  to  the  2d  Unitarian  church  in  New. 
together  with  Augusti  in  6  vols.  (1809-'14);  and  York,  which,  during  his  ministry,  built  the 
an  unfinished  edition  of  Luther's  works.— Lud-  "church  of  the  Messiah,''  and  became  a  very 
WIG,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Berlin  about  large  and  prosperous  society.  In  1842,  his  health 
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again  Ming,  hd  went  abroidibrtwojeani)  and  area,  6T5  eq.  m.;  pop.  in  1655,  18,508.     la 

returning  in  1844  to  hu  poet  vae  oompelieid  by  1850  the  prodnctions  were  ^04,600  biuhelB  of 

continued  ill  health  to  disBOlTe  hie  oonnection  com,  22,401  of  wheat,  45,737  of  oata,  2,088  tons 

with  hia  ohoroh  in  1848,  and  retire  to  hia  pater*  of  hay,  and  18,888  Iba.  of  wool    There  were  6 

nal  farm  in  Sheffield,  long  and  piondy  preserved  ohurdiee.    Bitmninona  coal  is  the  chief  mineral 

by  him,  at  ^reat  sacrifices,  for  the  nse  of  hia  product    The  county  was  named  in  honor  of 

mother  and  sisters.    Here  he  deroted  the  rem-  I)e  Witt  Olinton.    Capital,  Clinton, 
nants  of  his  strength  to  the  preparation  of  a       D£  WITT,  Jan,  a  Dutch  statesman,  bom  in 

oonrse  of  lectures  for  the  LoweU  institute  at  Dort,  Sept  1625.  murdered  at  the  Hague^  Aug. 

Boston,  on  the  ^'IVoblem  of  Human  Life  and  20,1672.  From  his  father,  who  had  been  a  mem* 

Destiny,'*  which  waa  repeated  twice  in  Kew  berof  the  statea  of  Holland,  he  inherited  repubK- 

York,  and  in  Brooklyn,  New  Bedford,Baltimore,  can  principles  opposed  to  the  power  of  the  noose 

Washiuffton,  Charleston,  St  Louis,  Louisville,  of  Orange,  which  had  been  renrded  with  BOBplf 

Nashville,  Madison.  Cindnnati,  and  Sheffield,  oion  from  the  time  of  Bameveldt  Inl652bebe> 

This  course  was  followed,  in  1855,  by  another  camegrand  pensionary  ofHoQand,  an  office  whidi 

Lowell  course  on  the  *'  Education  of  the  Human  gave  him  great  influence  in  the  federal  assem- 

Race,"  which  was  ahnost  as  widely  reneated.  bly  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces ;  and  he  im- 

Meanwhile  he  filled  the  Unitarian  pulpit  in  mediatelyexerted  himself  to  break  up  that  oodf 

Albany  one  winter,  and  in  Washington  two,  binationof  offices  in  the  hands  of  the  princes  of 

In  1858  he  was  again  settled  as  pastor  over  the  Change,  which  had  made  their  power  almostaov- 

Unitarian  society  in  Church  Green,  Boston,  ereign.    The  last  stadtholdernad  died  in  1060, 

known  as  the  ^  Sfew  South,"  where  he  now  is.  and  his  son,  afterward  William  HL  of  England, 

The  first  book  which  Dr.  Dewey  published  was  waa  an  in&nt ;  and  at  thia  fiivorable  time  the 

a  little  work,  which  made  a  noise  in  its  day,  en-  party  of  De  Witt  succeeded  in  aboliahing  the 

titled  "  Lettera  on  Revivals."    Daring  his  min-  oflBce  of  stadtholder,  and  dedariog  the  atalea- 

istry  at  New  Bedford  he  contributed  much  to  genial  supreme.    In  1654  he  negotiated  the 

the  ^^Christian  Examiner"  and  the  ^^NorUi  peace  ofWestminster  with  Cromwell,  by  a  secrei 

American  Review."  On  leaving  New  Bedford,  article  o(  which  the  members  of  the  houae  of 

he  published  a  volume  of  sermons,  which  pro-  Oranfle  were  in  fhture  excluded  from  the  high- 

duced  a  marked  sensation.    His  various  works  est  offices  of  state.    After  the  restoration  of 

since  have  been  collected  and  published  in  8  Charles  H.,  England  declared  war  against  Hol- 

vols.  (New  York,  1847).  Thev  consist  of  '*Dis-  land;  but  though  her  arms  were  at  firq^  sne- 

coursea  on  Human  Nature,"  '*  Discourses  <hi  oessfnl,  the  ssgacity  of  De  T^^tt  restored  the 

Human  life,"  *^  Discourses  on  the  Nature  of  fortunes  of  his  countrymen,  and  obliged  hor  to 

Religion,"  *'  Discourses  on  Commerce  and  Bud-  sue  for  peace.    The  negotiations  were  hasten- 

ness,"  ^  Jfiscellaneons  and  Occasional  Discounh  ed  by  the  appearsnce  of  De  Buyter  with  a  pow- 

es,"  ^  The  Unitarian  Belief;"  ^*  Discourses  and  erftd  fleet  in  the  Thames,  where  he  burned  the 

Reviewa."  induding  several  artiolea  which  first  English  diipping  in  the  Medway ;  and  a  treaty 

appeared  in  the  ''^Christian  Examiner."    Em  waa  conduaed  at  Breda  in  July,  1667.    When 

works  have  been  reprinted  in  London,  1844,  in  the  aggrandiring  pdicy  of  Louis  XIY.  began  to 

an  octavo  volume  of  nearly  900  pages. — ^The  aim  at  the  possesion  of  the  Spanish  Netbenanda, 

application  of  reliffion  to  the  whole  sphere  of  De  Witt  became  obnoxious  to  a  etrong  party  in 

human  life  is  the  ^mraoteristic  of  Dr.  Dewey's  the  state,  wluoh  sought  to  elevate  William,  of 

writings,  and  the  central  purpose  of  his  mind.  Orange  to  the  digni^  of  his  ancestors.    He 

For  this  work  he  is  admirably  &ted  both  by  hastened  to  form  a  triple  alliance  with  Sweden 

native  endowment  and  the  discipline  of  ex-  and  England,  but  violated  the  federal  coostitu- 

perienoe.    His  writing  exhibit  a  philosophical  tion  by  cauaiDg  the  treaty  to  be  at  once  ratified 

tendency,  much  practical  knowledge,  wide  and  by  the  states-genend,  instead  of  beiufffirst  refers 

lively  sympathies^  and  rare  dramatic  talent  As  red  to  the  council  of  each  province.  Though  the 

a  pulpit  orator,  he  enjoys  a  high  reputation  for  measure  may  have  been  justified  by  the  emer- 

earnestness,  originalify,  and  power  of  impree-  g^^,  it  was  a  prindpal  cause  of  the  hostility  to 

sion.   De  Witt    Louis  XIV.  succeeded  in  detacmng 

DE  WITT.  I.  A  S.E.  CO.  of  Texas,  drained  by  Eng^d  from  the  alliance,  and  in  forming  a 
the  Guadalupe  river ;  area,  898  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  counter  alliance  between  England  and  France 
1858,  8,786,  of  whom  1,180  were  shives.  It  against  Holland ;  and  in  1672  the  United  Prov- 
abounds  in  nne  scenery,  and  has  a  hillv  or  roU-  inces  were  invaded  by  Froioh  armies,  which 
ing  surface.  The  boH,  particularly  in  the  valley  advanced  nearly  to  Amsterdam.  The  Uame  waa 
of  the  Guadalupe,  is  fertile.  In  1860  it  pro-  thrown  on  the  grand  pensionary ;  and  by  the 
duoed  547  bsles  of  cotton,  and  67,560  buaheis  of  popular  voice  the  young  prince  of  Orange  was 
com.  Value  of  real  estate  in  1858,  $545,000.  called  to  command  the  Dutch  foreesby  land  and 
The  county  was  named  in  honor  of  De  Witt,  an  sea,  and  was  nominated  stadtholder.  Cornelius, 
empresario  under  the  Mexican  government  of  the  brother  of  Jan  De  Witt,  was  susfMcted  of 
what  was  called  De  Witt's  colony.  Capital,  having  plotted  e^nst  the  life  of  the  prince,  and 
Clinton.  H.  A  central  oo.  of  Illinois,  mostly  was  imprisoned  at  the  Hague.  The  gprand  pea- 
level,  comprising  forests  of  valuable  timber  and  sionary  resigned  his  office,  went  to  vidt  his 
fertile  pnuries,  remarkably  easy  of  cultivation;  brother,  and  perished  with  him  by  the  violence 
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of  a  mob.  His  abilities  and  ezeiDplary  private  daced  with  the  forming  of  the  spront,  the  dias- 
character  were  applauded  even  by  his  political  tase  and  acetic  acid  first  appeuing,  and  then 
opponents.  His  principal  political  work,  on  the  converting  the  starch  of  the  grain  into  dextrine, 
^Trae  Interest  and  Politioial  Maxims  of  the  Be-  from  whidi  it  passes  into  sugar,  and  this  into 
public  of  Holland,"  was  translated  into  English  alcohoL  When  starch  is  boiled  to  produce  this 
by  Dr.  Campbell  (London,  1746).  gam  for  stiffening  linens,  its  change  into  sngar 
DEXTER,  Samttbl,  an  American  statesman  may  be  effected  by  continuing  the  boiling.  No 
and  Jurist,  born  in  Boston  in  1761,  died  while  change  in  the  chemical  compodtion  takes  place 
on  a  journey  at  Athens,  N.  Y.,  in  1816.  He  was  in  this  process,  but  the  alteration  is  probably  in 
graduated  at  Harvard  university  in  1781,  with  the  arrangement  of  the  particles  among  them- 
the  highest  honors  of  his  dass,  and  received  in  selves.  In  both  starch  and  dextrine  l£e  oon- 
1818  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  same  univer-  stituents  are,  carbon  12  atoms,  and  hydrogen 
sity.  Immediately  after  leaving  college  he  began  and  oxygen  10  atoms  each.  Grape  sugar,  into 
the  study  of  law,  and  being  admitted  to  the  bar  which  they  pass,  differs  from  them  only  by  tak- 
in  1784,  after  some  years  of  practice  in  Lunen-  ing  another  atom  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  or, 
burg,  in  Chelmsford,  in  Billerica,  and  in  Charles-  what  is  the  same  thing,  one  atom  of  water, 
town,  he  removed  to  Boston,  and  liad  his  home  Dextrine  forms  a  mucilaginous  solution  with  hot 
there  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  or  cold  water,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by 
repeatedly  chosen  to  the  leg^atnre  of  Maasa-  alcohol.  It  is  prepared  in  fVance  to  considerable 
chusetts,  and  in  1798  was  elected  senator  of  the  extent  from  potato  starch,  to  be  afterward  fer- 
United  States.  While  senator  he  was  appointed  mented  and  converted  into  brandy.  It  is  also 
Beoretary  of  war  by  John  Adams  in  1800,  and  used  by  the  French  pastry  cooks  and  confection- 
in  the  sam«  year  secretary  of  the  treasury.  He  ers.  In  medicine  it  may  serve  the  same  uses 
was  affcerwaotl,  at  different  times,  offered  for-  as  gum  arable,  and  in  surgery  it  is  applied  to 
eign  missions^  but  always  refhsed  them.  About  the  preparation  of  bandages  for  fractures.  For 
the  year  1802  he  withdrew  from  political  life,  this  purpose  it  is  triturated  with  }  of  its  weight 
and  returned  to  his  profession ;  and  there  he  of  camphorated  spirit,  till  it  acquires  the  con- 
oceupied  a  high,  and  in  some  respects  the  highest  sistency  of  hone^.  Water  is  then  added,  an^ 
place.  He  was  not  regarded  as  a  man  of  exten-  tiie  bandage  is  immersed  in  the  mixture.  As 
sive  i«x>fe68ional  learning,  or  as  eloquent  in  the  British  or  ^'artificial"  gum,  it  is  employed  by 
ordinary  sense  of  tiiat  term  ;  but  he  was  well  the  calico  printers  for  thickening  their  color& 
acquainted  with  the  leading  principles  of  law,  It  is  sold  in  the  form  of  a  brilliant  white  pow- 
and  possessed  the  fiaculty  of  learning  rapidly  der,  as  a  mucilage,  and  in  lumps  like  those  of 
and  well  aU  that  was  needed  in  any  particuliur  natural  gums.  Its  smell  and  taste  of  potato  oil 
ease,  by  study  in  rem.  While  he  seldom  in-  distinguishes  it  from  gum  arable,  and  it  differs 
dnlged  in  figures  or  ornaments  of  any  kind,  his  from  natural  gums  in  not  forming  mucic  acid 

S>wer8  of  argument  were  almost  irresistible,  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  and  in  being  con- 

e  was  often  spoken  of  as  "  the  lawyer  for  des*  vertible  into  grape  sugar.    The  name  is  derived 

perate  cases,"  because  no  case  seemed  desperate  from  its  property  of  turning  more  than  any 

in  bis  hands.    As  a  politician  he  was  in  early  other  body  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right 

life  a  decided  federalist ;  and  he  never  approved  hand  side. 

all  the  principles  or  doings  of  the  republican  DEY,  in  Algiers,  from  1600  to  1710,  thecom- 
party  of  that  aay.  He  argued  against  the  va-  mander  of  the  armies  of  the  state,  subject  to  a 
lidity  of  the  embargo  with  all  his  strength,  and  pasha  appointed  by  the  Porte.  In  1710  the  dig- 
always  miuntained  the  unconstitutioniJity  of  nity  of  pasha  was  united  with  that  of  dey,  and 
that  measure.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  dif-  the  dey  was  the  highest  officer  of  Algiers  from 
fered  from  his  party  in  reference  to  the  war  of  that  time  till  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the 
1812.    While,  however,  he  left  his  own  party,  Firench  in  1880. 

lie  could  not  be  said  to  have  joined  the  other;  DEYRA  DOON,  or  Dehba  Dooir,  a  fertile 

and  when  they  nominated  him  as  the  republican  valley  of  British  Ibdia,  between  the  S.  W.  base 

candidate  for  governor,  in  1814,  he  immediately  of  the  lowest  and  outermost  ridge  of  the  Hima- 

published  an  address  to  the  electors  of  Kassa-  layas,  and  the  N.  E.  slope  of  the  Sewalik  monn- 

chnsetts,  in  which  he  declared  that  he  did  not  tains;  the  former  having  an  elevation  of  7,000 

belong  to  the  party  which  had  nominated  him,  or  8,000  feet,  and  the  latter  of  about  8,000 ; 

anddifferedradically  from  them.   He  was,  how-  lat.  80^  and  80°  82'  K,  long.  77°  48'  and  78° 

ever,  retained  as  their  candidate;  and  his  com-  24'  £. ;  area,  678  sq.  m. ;  length,  5  m. ;  breadth, 

X>etitor,  Gen.  Brooks,  the  candidate  of  the  fed-  from  15  to  20  m.    It  is  bounded  S.  E.  by  the 

eralists,  was  elected  by  a  m^ority  of  only  2,000  Ganges  and  N.  by  the  Jumna,  is  drained  by 

out  of  47,000  votes.    He  was  the  first  president  their  tributaries,  and  with  the  hilly  region  called 

of  the  first  society  formed  in  Massachusetts  for  Jounsar  Bawur  forms  a  district  under  the  lieu- 

the  promotion  of  temperance.  tenant-governorship  of  the  N.  W.  provinces. 

DEXTRINE,  also  known  as  Bbitish  Guii,  a  The  pr^uctions  are  rice,  maize,  grain,  cotton, 

soluble  variety  of  starch,  obtained  by  boiling  sngar,  opium,  indigo,  plantain,  and  hemp.  Every 

starch  in  water,  or  heating  it  to  the  tempera-  English  plant  is  said  to  thrive  luxuriantiy,  and 

ture  of  892°,  or  by  the  action  upon  it  of  dias-  considerable  success  has  attended  the  cultivation 

tase  or  adds.    In  the  malting  of  grain  it  is  pro-  of  tea.    The  dimate  during  part  of  the  year  is 
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very  nnbealthy.  This  district  was  formerly  part  now  added  in  ezoess,  and  tbe  miztnre  gentlj 
of  the  dominions  of  the  n^ah  of  Gurhwal,  was  boiled  over  a  spirit  lamp  for  a  few  minutes ;  if 
oyerran  bj  the  Goorkhas  m  1803,  and  in  1815,  sugar  is  present,  a  precipitate  of  a  reddish  or 
durins  the  Nepanl  war,  was  invaded  by  the  yellowish  brown  (suboxide  of  o(^per}  will  be 
British,  who  simered  great  loss  here,  and  who,  thrown  down,  otherwise  the  precipitate  will  be 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Goorkhas,  kept  pos-  black  (common  oxide).  In  Moore's  test,  a  little 
session  of  the  territory. — ^Dxtba,  the  principal  of  the  suq>ected  urine  is  mixed  in  a  test  tube 
town  of  the  district,  is  situated  in  the  midst  with  about  i  its  volume  of  liquor  potaasiB,  and 
of  dense  mango  groves,  at  the  intersection  of  2  the  mixture  boiled  for  5  minutes ;  if  sugar  be 
routes  of  trade^,869  feet  above  the  sea.  present,  the  fluid  will  acquire  a  brown  hue, 
DEZFGOL,  DszTUL,  or  Dbzphoul,  a  city  of  otherwise  it  remains  unchanged.  A  8d  test  is 
Persia,  in  ihe  province  of  Ehoozistan,  on  the  founded  on  the  fact  that  diabetic  urine  rapidly 
eastern  bank  of  a  river  of  the  same  name ;  pop.  undergoes  fermentation  when  mixed  with  a  little 
estimated  at  15,000.  It  is  the  prhicipal  mart  yeast  and  kept  in  a  warm  place.  The  sugar 
of  the  province,  and  has  a  fine  bridge  of  22  to  which  diabetic  urine  owes  its  peculiar  prop- 
arches,  said  to  have  been  built  by  command  of  erties  exists  in  the  form  of  glucose  or  grape 
the  celebrated  Sapor.  About  10  miles  8.  W.  sugar.  This  is  present  in  all  proportions,  firom 
from  the  city  are  mounds  of  ruins  which  cover  a  mere  trace  to  80,  50,  and  even  184  parts  in 
the  site  of  tlie  ancient  city  of  Snsa.  1,000.  The  quantity  of  solid  matter  thus  drain- 
D'HILIIERS.  See  Babaouat  D'Hiluebs.  ed  from  the  system  is  very  great;  Dr.  Thomas 
DIABETES,  Gluoobubia,  Diabbtbs  Mblli-  Watson  estimates  it  on  the  average  at  li  lbs.  per 
Ti7s,GLU0OHjaiiA(Gr.8aij3(ttyw,  to  pass  through),  day,  but  it  sometimes  amounts  to  many  times 
a  disease  characterized  by  an  excessive  secretion  this  quantity ;  and  it  is  thb  drain  of  solid  matter, 
of  sacchiurine  urine.  Though  disease  marked  together  with  the  large  amount  of  urine  passed, 
by  diuresis  and  attended  with  wasting  of  the  which  gives  rise  to  the  constant  thirst  and  the 
body  was  frequently  spoken  of  bv  earlier  au-  enormous  appetite  of  diabetic  patients.  Early 
thors,  Willis  (1859)  was  the  first  who  noted  the  in  the  disease,  as  was  before  observed,  the  aymp- 
distinctive  character  of  the  complaint)  the  pres-  toms  are  not  well  marked ;  when  the  complaint 
ence  of  sugar  in  that  fluid,  oince  his  time  is  established,  and  the  large  excretion  of  urine 
diabetes,  wluch  is  not  a  very  rare  complaint,  begins  to  attract  attention,  the  patient  oom- 
has  been  fr«quentiy  made  a  subject  of  study,  plains  that  despite  his  excessive  anpetite  he 
yet  still  a  great  deal  of  obscurity  envelops  its  grows  thinner  and  weaker;  the  mouth  is  pasty, 
causes,  its  essential  character,  and  its  treat-  the  skin  dry  and  hard,  the  bowels  constipated, 
ment  The  invasion  of  diabetes  is  commonly  The  digestive  fhnctiona,  at  first  normal,  become 
insidious.  The  attention  of  the  patient  is  per-  deranged ;  the  patient  is  troubled  with  heartburn, 
haps  first  attracted  by  the  quantity  of  urine  with  a  feeling  of  weight  and  pain  in  the  epigas- 
he  passes  and  by  the  frequent  calls  to  void  it^  trium,  sometimes  witib  vomiting.  The  strength 
or  he  notices  that  while  his  appetite  is  greatly  decline^  the  patient  becomes  emaciated,  the 
increased  he  is  growing  weaker  and  thinner,  generativefdnctionsareimpuredor  lost;  vision 
If  the  urine  be  now  examined,  it  is  found  to  be  often  becomes  dim,  the  gums  are  Sbcuigy,  there 
not  only  greatiy  increased  in  quantity,  but  some-  is  tenderness  and  swelling  about  the  orifice  of 
what  dumged  in  appearance ;  it  is  paler,  trans-  the  urethra,  the  memory  and  intellect  fiul, 
parent  when  first  passed,  and  assumes  on  stand-  and  the  temper  becomes  irritable.  In  the 
mg  an  opalescent  tint  like  the  whey  of  milk  or  a  course  of  the  disease  pulmonary  consumption  is 
solution  of  honey  in  water.  It  has  no  odor,  or  very  apt  to  supervene  and  carry  off  the  patient 
a  somewhat  aromatic  one,  compared  by  some  to  Toward  the  last^  diarrhoea,  fetid  breath,  effusion 
tiiat  of  new-made  hay,  by  Dr.  Watson  to  that  into  the  great  cavities,  and  oedema  of  the  ex- 
of  a  room  in  which  apples  have  been  kept  If  tremities,  precede  death.  Diabetes  is  essentially 
kept  for  a  few  days  at  a  moderately  devated  a  chronic  disease,  lasting  often  many  years; 
temperature,  instead  of  acquiring  an  ammonia-  it  is  also  an  obstinate  and  intractable  one,  al- 
cal  odor  like  ordinary  urine,  it  has  a  sharp  vinous  though  most  of  the  cases  seem  benefited  by 
smel^  and  will  be  found  to  be  acid  rather  than  treatment^  and  sometimes  it  would  appear  to 
alkaline.  The  urine  has  commonly  a  decidedly  be  completely  cured. — Treatment,  In  the  be- 
sweet  taste ;  drops  of  it  upon  the  patient's  linen  ginning  of  the  present  century  Dr.  BoUo  found 
or  clothes  stiffen  them  like  starch,  and  some-  that  the  amount  of  urine  in  diabetic  patients 
times  leave  on  evaporation  a  powdery  efflores-  as  well  as  its  sweetness  was  very  much  dimin- 
cence.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  is  ished  by  confining  them  to  an  animal  diet 
greatiy  augmented ;  instead  of  being  from  1 .015  When  the  ready  conversion  of  starch  into  grape 
to  1.020,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  it  ranges  from  sugar  became  known,  this  was  assumed  to  be 
1.025  to  1.050 ;  M.  Bouchardat  reports  it  even  the  origin  of  the  sugar,  and  the  benefit  derived 
as  high  as  1.074.  Two  or  three  simple  and  easily  from  an  exduaively  animal  diet  was  thus  explain- 
applied  tests  are  sufficient  to  render  the  presence  ed.  Unfortunately,  few  patients  have  the  reso- 
of  sugar  certain.  In  what  is  called  TrommeHs  lution  to  restrict  themselves  for  any  length  of 
test,  a  drop  or  two  of  the  solution  of  the  sul-  time  to  such  a  diet,  and  even  when  persevered  in 
phate  of  copper  is  added  to  a  littie  of  the  urine  it  is  found  to  be  merely  palliative.  The  experi- 
in  a  test  tube ;  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  is  ments  of  0.  Bernard  have  thrown  a  new  light 
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upon  the  subject.  He  has  ascertained  that  sngar  of  the  first  importance  in  practical  medicine, 
is  a  normal  secretion  of  the  liver  in  all  classes  of  and  requires  all  the  acnteness  and  discrimina- 
animals,  camivorons  as  well  as  herbiyorons ;  that  tion  of  the  physician ;  without  a  correct  diagno- 
it  tatces  place  in  the  liver  of  the  fcetus  as  well  sis,  treatment  must  be  empirical  and  hazardous, 
as  in  that  of  the  adult;  that  irritating  the  origin  A  mere  acquaintance  with  the  symptoms  of 
of  the  8th  pair  of  nerves  in  the  4&  ventricle  each  disease  cannot  enable  the  physician  to 
increases  the  secretion  of  sugar,  producing  an  make  his  diagnosis.  These  synyitoms  are  given 
artificial  diabetes.  In  a  state  df  health  the  nor-  briefly  under  the  different  diseases ;  diagno- 
mal  secretion  of  sugar  poured  into  the  circula-  sis  will  be  treated  here  only  as  a  branch  of  gen- 
tion  by  the  hepatic  veins  is  rapidly  decomposed  eral  pathology.  Of  the  symptoms  of  disease, 
and  excreted  by  the  lungs;  when  the  amount  is  some  are  characteristic  and  pathognomonic, 
increased  by  disease,  the  excess  passes  off  by  the  essential  and  always  present ;  some  are  common 
kidneys.  Under  the  influence  of  diastase,  sugar  to  other  diseases,  and  are  of  value  only  when 
is  likewise  formed  fix>m  the  starch  of  the  food  taken  in  connection  with  the  former  class.  £x- 
in  the  process  of  digestion,  as  a  necessary  pre-  amples  of  the  former  are  the  eruptions  of  the 
liminaiy  to  its  absorption.  When  diabetic  pa-  exanthemata,  and  the  mobility  of  the  ends  of 
tients  are  placed  upon  an  animal  diet,  this  source  broken  bones ;  of  the  latter,  the  increased  fre- 
of  supply  is  cut  off^  and  the  amount  of  sugar  in  quency  of  the  pulse,  heat  of  the  skin,  and  thirst, 
the  urine  is  diminished,  but  it  is  still  present,  common  to  many  different  diseased  states.  A 
since  the  liver  keeps  up  the  supply.  M.  Mialhe,  physician  must  know  how  to  examine  and  inter- 
influenced  by  the  theoretic  belief  that  sugar  in  rogate  a  patient,  to  use  his  own  senses  of  sight, 
the  course  of  the  circulation  is  decomposed  hearing,  and  touch,  to  sift  the  statements  of  at- 
nnder  the  influence  of  the  alkalinity  of  the  tendants,  to  weigh  justly  positive  and  negative 
blood,  and  that  in  diabetes  the  blood  is  deficient  signs ;  which  he  can  only  learn  by  a  knowledge 
in  alkalinity  either  positively  or  relatively  to  of  anatomy  and  pathology,  by  experience  at  the 
the  amount  of  sugar  contained  in  it,  recom-  bedside,  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  physiolo- 
mends  the  use  of  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  gical  functions  of  organs,  and  by  fi&miliarity  with 
large  doses.  He  recommends  ^  a  dram  to  be  the  physical  examinations  of  the  sick.  Hi9  fin- 
teken  8  times  a  day,  morning,  noon,  and  night ;  gers  must  be  educated  to  a  sensibility  equal  to 
this  is  gradually  increased  untQ  from  180  to  270  that  of  the  blind  man's ;  his  ear,  armed  with 
grains  are  taken  in  the  course  of  the  day.  In  the  stethoscope,  must  hear  the  first  footsteps  of 
ad^tion,  the  patient  is  directed  to  take  Vichy  disease  in  the  heart  and  lungs,  or  the  first  mur- 
water  with  his  meals,  and  is  recommended  to  muroflifb  in  the  gravid  uterus;  his  eyes,  assisted 
drink  lime  water  to  the  extent  of  2  or  8  pints  by  the  microscope,  must  follow  the  course  of 
daily.  He  is  permitted  to  indulge  in  the  or-  morbid  growths  back  even  into  the  primary 
dinary  variety  in  his  diet,  but  the  quantity  structure  of  the  cell ;  he  must  press,  percuss,  and 
of  fiirinaceaB  is  reduced  i  or  at  least }.  flan-  measure  with  the  greatest  delicacy  and  exact- 
nel  is  ordered  to  be  worn  next  the  skin ;  the  nees ;  he  must  be  mmUiar  with  chemical  reac- 
vapor  bath  is  administered  2  or  8  times  a  tions,  in  order  to  detect  and  neutralize  poisons, 
week.  By  these  means  M.  Mialhe  reports  a  and  arrest  the  formation  of  dangerous  predpl- 
number  of  cases  to  have  been  cured.  Dr.  A.  tates  in  the  nutrient  and  excrementitious  fiuids. 
Clark  of  New  York  (New  York  *^  Medical  and  By  this  manner  of  interrogating  and  examining. 
Surgical  Journal,"  Jan.  1859)  reports  several  both  by  physical  and  rational  signs,  every  organ 
cases  of  diabetes  either  cured  or  greatly  bene-  and  function,  the  seat,  extent,  and  nature  of  the 
fited  by  the  use  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  of  disease  are  ascertained ;  and  it  is  in  making  a 
blisters  to  the  nape  of  the  neck.  Dr.  Clark  ad-  diagnosis,  more  than  in  the  treatment,  that  one 
ministered  the  soda  in  doses  of  11  grains,  to  be  physician  excels  another ;  for  though  a  blind 
taken  as  frequently  as  could  be  borne  until  the  exhibition  of  remedies  may  occasionally  be  suo- 
nrine  was  rendered  alkaline  or  the  stomach  was  cessful  in  arresting  disease,  it  must  be  obvious 
nauseated.  Beside  the  alkaline  treatment,  the  to  every  reasoning  mind  that  a  knowledge  of 
means  principally  relied  on  have  been  restrict-  the  disease  is  the  first  and  great  essential  to  its  ra- 
ing  the  quantity  of  farinaceous  matter  in  the  tlonal  treatment.  There  are  many  causes  which 
patient's  diet  as  far  as  possible,  indulging  him  render  the  diagnosis  of  disease  difficult  and  un- 
m  watery  vegetables  (spinach,  turnips,  cabbage,  certain — such  as  the  advanced  stage  at  which 
&c.)  rather  wan  in  bread  or  potatoes,  and  the  many  affections  are  seen ;  the  unusual  predomi- 
nse  of  opium.  This  last  remedy  allays  the  ner-  nance  of  certain  merely  sympathetic  phenomena, 
vons  irritability  of  the  patient,  and  diminishes  which  mask  the  primary  lesion ;  the  occurrence 
the  thirst  and  the  amount  of  the  urinary  secre-  of  new  and  anomalous  types  of  disease ;  the 
tion.  complication  with  other  diseases ;  and  the  tender 
DIAGNOSIS  (Gr.  butwwri?,  examination,  de-  age,  imbecility,  insanity,  dissimulation,  and  de- 
cision), a  term  in  medicme  indicating  that  de-  ceit  of  patients.  It  must  be  evident  from  this, 
partment  of  pathology  whose  object  is  the  dis-  what  a  union  of  rare  faculties  and  varied  ac- 
tingnishing  of  diseases  by  the  knowledge  of  their  quirements  is  necessary  to  enable  a  physician  to 
special  pathognomonic  signs.  To  distinguish  a  make  a  correct  diagnosis  of  disease ;  and  also 
disease  under  all  its  various  forms,  and  when  that,  without  this  primary  result,  all  speculation 
oomplicated  by  symptoms  of  other  affections,  is  as  to  its  progress  and  termination  is  mere  con- 
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'^eotnre,  aod  all  treatmeDt  blind  and  base  empi-  hour  upon  the  faoe  of  the  card.    This  dial  h» 

lidsrn.  The  French  school  of  medicine  is  fiunooa  the  advantage  of  being  portable.    Dials  of  the 

for  the  Btresa  it  lays  on  dlagnosia ;  and  students  first  kind,  ^  a  rude  natine,  may  be  made  port- 

from  other  {Mrts  of  Europe,  and  more  eq>eoiall j  able  bv  having  the  rod  and  the  dial  surface  Udit 

from  the  United  States,  nock  to  Paris  to  acquire  enough  to  be  balanced  upon  a  compass  neeSe. 

the  elements  and  practice  of  this  most  essential  Beantifullj  engraved  sun  dials,  for  the  regaUting 

branch  of  their  profession.  of  docks,  are  mannfactnred  by  the  ele^rotype 

DIA60RAS  OF  MELOS,  sumamed  the  Athe-  process  in  copper.— The  term  dial  is  also  appUed 
ist,  a  Greek  philosopher,  lived  in  the  time  of  to  any  graduated  surface,  sacb  as  a  dock  or  watoh 
Socrates  and  Aristophanes,  but  neither  the  date  face,  upon  which  time  is  marked  out 
of  his  birth  nor  that  of  his  death  is  known.  He  DIAlLAGE  (Gr.  diaXXayiy,  change,  altera- 
must  have  removed  from  his  native  island  to  tion),  a  mineral  of  the  augite  family,  so  named 
Athens  before  the  performance  of  the  "  Clouds  "  from  its  tendency  to  deave  in  different  direo- 
of  Aristophanes  (424  B.C.).  for  he  is  alluded  to  tions.  It  is  a  variety  of  hornblende,  in  thin 
in  that  piece  as  one  well  known  to  the  Athe-  folisa,  of  various  shades  of  green,  gray,  brown, 
nians.  He  was  a  disdple  of  Democritus  of  and  bronze  colors,  and  is  found  in  s^pentine 
Abdera.  He  ridiculed  the  popular  rdigion,  and  and  greenstone.  Its  specific  gravity  is  g.25. 
attacked  especially  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  on  Diall4^  '^^^  ^^^  called  eunhotide,  is  a  corn- 
account  of  which  he  was  accused  of  impiety  pound  rock  of  diallage  and  feldq>ar. 
(411  B.  C).  Fearing  the  result  of  a  trial,  he  DIAMAGNETISM.  In  the  native  magnet 
made  his  escape  fh>m  the  city.  He  was  con-  (an  ore  of  iron)  a  peculiar  force  reddea,  which, 
demned  to  death  by  the  court,  and  a  price  set  u  a  mass  of  this  hodj  be  suspended  fVedy,  tuma 
upon  his  head.  Notwithstanding  this,  after  liv-  or  directs  it  into  a  line  varying  slightly  from 
ing  for  a  time  at  Pallene,  he  finaQy  died  at  peace  the  coarse  of  a  meridian  on  Uie  earth's  sur&oe. 
in  Oorinth.    Bis  works  are  aU  lost  The  same  end  of  the  magnet  beinff  always  di- 

DIAL.  Sun  dials  are  among  the  moat  an-  rected  toward  the  north,  this  has  oeen  termed 
dent  of  human  inventions,  and,  dti^ough  some-  its  N.  pole ;  the  opposite,  its  S.  pole.  Oertain 
times  sdd  to  have  been  invented  in  Lacedsamon,  bodies,  especially  iron,  brought  near  to  a  mag- 
were  more  probably  derived  by  the  Greelm  net,  have  the  magnetic  condition  induced  in 
from  eastern  nations.  The  did  of  Ahaz,  the  them,  the  extremity  nearest  either  magnetic 
king  of  Judah,  is  one  of  the  earliest  mentioned  pole  becoming  a  pole  of  the  opposite  name,  that 
in  the  history  of  the  East,  and  it  is  probable  most  remote  a  pole  of  the  same  nan^e.  This 
that  the  Jews  learned  the  use  of  tiiis  invention  result  is  in  accordance  with  the-  law  that  like 
from  the  Babylonians.  According  to  Wilkin-  poles  repd,  while  unlike  attract  each  other.  A 
son,  **  tliere  are  no  indications  in  the  sculptures  soft  iron  bar,  around  which  the  electrical  cur- 
to  prove  the  epoch  when  the  did  was  first  rent  is  made  to  ciroulate  upon  a  coiled  conductor, 
known  in  Egypt."  The  modem  improvements  or  helix,  becomes  magnetic  for  the  time,  but 
in  artificid  modes  of  measuring  time  are  so  loses  its  magnetism  when  the  current  ceases. 
great,  that  sun  dials  are  now  more  a  matter  Small  magnetizable  particles,  as  iron  filings, 
of  curiosity  than  of  use.  They  may  be  divided  dosted  upon  a  8ar£EU)6  on  which  a  magnet  rests, 
into  2  essentially  different  kinds,  one  of  which  or  agitated  near  it,  become  arrangd  in  lines 
we  may  call  geometricd,  the  other  algebrdcd.  which,  between  unlike  poles  that  are  presented 
In  order  to  comprehend  the  first,  we  need  only  to  each  other,  ran  across  in  strai^t  lines,  while 
observe,  that  if  a  rod  or  gnomon  be  placed  par-  about  these  on  either  side  they  form  curves, 
allel  to  the  axis  of  the  earth,  its  shadow,  con-  md^ing  larger  and  larger  sweeps  into  space, 
ceived  of  as  a  sheet  of  darkness  passing  in  a  The  lines  thus  indicated  have  he&a.  named  mag- 
plane  from  the  rod  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  netic  curves,  or  lines  of  force.  Until  recently, 
sun,  wodd  swing  steadily  and  equdly  round  the  the  number  of  magnetic  bodies  was  supposed  to 
rod  as  a  hinge,  so  long  as  the  sun  shone  upon  it  be  rery  smaU.  Becquerel,  in  1827,  found  that 
Upon  whatever  surface  this  shadow  fell,  whether  a  needle  of  wood  playing  freely  on  a  pivot  took 
horizontal,  vertical,  or  inclined,  its  place  could  a  direction  across,  not  in,  the  magnetic  carves; 
be  used  as  a  means  of  measuring  time.  And  if  and  in  1829  Le  Bailli  also  observed  that  bia- 
upon  this  surface  lines  were  drawn,  marking  math  repelled  the  magnetic  needle.  But  the 
the  place  of  the  shadow  at  defimte  hours  of  the  significance  of  tiiese  facts  was  not  understood 
day,  the  rod  mif^ht  be  made  as  short  as  we  until  an  accidentd  discovery  of  Faraday,  in 
pleased,  reduced  mdeed  to  a  single  ball,  hdd  in  1845,  led  that  philosopher  into  a  fall  investiga- 
the  place  where  the  extremity  of  the  rod  had  tion  of  the  phenomenon.  In  the  course  of  his 
been,  and  the  shadow  of  this  ball  wodd  mark  experiments  on  magnetic  rotary  polarization,  he 
the  time  upon  the  lines  of  the  shadow  of  the  observed  that  a  bar  of  so-called  "  heavy  glass," 
rod.  The  other  sort  of  dial^  the  algebrdcal,  is  suspended  between  the  poles  of  an  electro-ma|^ 
more  difflcdt  to  explain  without  we  use  of  a  net,  moved,  as  soon  as  by  the  passage  of  the 
diagram.  It  is  drawn  upon  a  piece  of  card,  to  electricd  carrent  magnetism  was  induced  in  the 
which  is  attached  a  plumb  Ime  with  a  bead  latter,  into  a  position  crossing  the  lines  of  force, 
sliding  upon  it ;  the  card  being  hdd,  in  such  a  or  at  right  angles  to  the  line  joining  the  poles, 
manner  that  the  upper  edge  shall  point  at  the  Terming  the  podtion  assumed  by  a  soft  iron 
aun,  its  plane  being  verticd,  the  bead  marks  the  bar  which  is  lengthwise  between  the  two  poles, 
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or  firom  one  to  the  other,  azia],  Faraday  gave  to  or  diamas^etio,  then,  we  mean  that  it  is  snoh 
the  new  direction  asanmed  by  the  glass  the  name  with  reference  to  the  medium  in  which  it  is  tried ; 
of  equatorial.  The  glaaa  was  not  merely  thna  and  as  this  mediam  is  commonly  ahr,  in  which 
directed,  it  was  repelled  by  either  pole ;  and  i^  the  magnetism  of  the  oxygen  dominates  oyer  the 
rednoed  to  the  form  of  a  small  mass  or  cube,  it  opposite  property  of  the  nitrogen,  it  is  evident 
was  thrown  out  of  the  line  joining  the  poles  to  that  some  so-called  diamagnetics  are  only  rela- 
one  side  or  the  other,  it  moyed  into  the  position  tively  such.  With  reference  to  Uie  theory,  Far- 
of  weakest  magnetic  action.  This  new-found  aday  now  considers  that  the  diamagnet  is  not 
property  of  certain  bodies  Faraday  termed  rendered  polar,  as  is  the  magnet,  but  simply  re- 
diamagnetism ;  and  in  contrast  with  this,  he  de-  pelled.  rrof.  W.  Thomson  has  supposed  the 
nominated  the  familiar  form  of  magnetic  action  diamagnet  to  be  simply  a  body  less  magnetizable 
paramagnetism.  His  experiments  warrant  the  than  air,  but  still  polar.  In  this  case  it  would 
conclusion  that,  with  a  sufficientiy  powerful  moye  away  for  the  more  magnetic  air,  just  as  in 
electro-magnet,  all  substances  whateyer  can  be  grayitation  smoke  makes  way  and  ascends  aboye 
shown  to  exhibit  one  or  other  of  these  proper-  the  more  strongly  gravitating  cold  air.  Pliicker, 
tiea.  Liquids  and  solutions  were  examined  by  Tyndall,  and  others  adhere  to  a  modified  form 
being  suspended  in  glass  yiak,  the  known  influ-  of  Prof  Faraday's  earlier  yiew.  namely,  that 
enoe  of  the  glass  heiag  allowed  for.  Among  the  diamagnet  is  a  body  susceptible  in  greater  or 
paraniagnetic  substances,  by  &r  the  most  pow-  less  degree  of  a  double  polarity  opposite  in  char- 
eiful  is  iron,  then  nickel  and  cobalt,  and,  in  a  acter  to  the  double  polarity  of  the  magnet ;  or, 
slight  degree,  manganese,  palladium,  crown  in  the  language  of  Ampere's  theory,  that  as  the 
^aiaa,  platinam,  osmium,  and  some  others,  currents  induced  in  soft  iron  are  parallel  to  the 
vaonum  serves  as  zero  in  the  scale.  Then,  currentsintheinducingmagnet  or  battery  wire, 
passing  from  the  less  to  the  more  diamagnetio  so,  in  bismuth  and  other  diamagnetics,  the  cur- 
bodies,  are  found  arsenic,  ether,  alcohol,  gold,  rents  are  induced  in  contranr  directions,  so  that 
wafier,  meronry,  flint  gla8&  tin,  heavy  glass,  an-  these  bodies  become  inverted  magnets,  and  place 
tfanony,  phosphorus,  and,  by  far  the  most  pow-  themselves  across  the  magnetic  lines  of  force, 
erful,  iMlnnuth.  Flames  are  diamagnetic,  being  DIAMANTIITA,  formerly  Tbjugo,  a  city  of 
so  stronj^y  repelled  by  the  poles  that  they  di-  Brazil,  and  capital  of  the  diamond  district,  situ- 
yide  and  pass  up  on  eitiier  side,  a  descending  ated  in  a  yalley  of  the  province  of  Mines  Qeraes, 
oorrent  of  air  gomg  down  in  the  middle.  Most  at  an  elevation  of  5,700  feet  above  the  sea ;  lat. 
organic  substances  are  diamagnetic;  wood,  18°  28' S.,  long.  48^  50' W.;  pop.  about  6,000. 
starch,  sugar,  leather,  bread,  and  even  animal  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  witl# 
tissues  and  blood,  are  instances.  Ory^n,  and  wide,  ill-paved  streets,  and  handsome  churches, 
perhaps  nitrous  gas,  are  ti^e  only  gases  which  one  of  which,  belonging  to  negroes  firom  the 
are  known  to  l^  ordinarily  magnetic ;  and  coast  of  Africa,  contains  an  image  of  a  black 
when  it  is  added  that  oxygen  loses  in  a  degree,  Virgin.  Most  of  the  houses  are  surrounded  by 
though  not  wholly,  its  magnetic  condition  by  pleasant  gardens,  and  the  environs  of  the  city 
increase  of  temperature,  it  will  be  seen  that  are  adorned  with  orange  and  banana  trees.  The 
the  properties  of  this  constituent  of  our  atmo-  climate  is  mild.  The  inhabitants  are  employed 
sphere  probably  have  important  bearings  on  tiie  chiefly  in  the  gold  or  diamond  trade. 
production  of  terrestrial  magnetism.  Green  DIAMETER,  a  straight  line  passing  through 
glass  is  magnetic  in  consequence  of  the  iron  it  the  centre  of  a .  circle,  terminated  at  each  end 
contains;  and  to  render  wood  ordinarily  mag-  by  the  circumference.  Straight  lines  holding 
netic,  it  is  only  necessary  to  cut  a  chip  of  it  an  analogous  relation  to  curves,  such  as  the 
with  a  common  knife.  The  magnetic  condition  conic  sections,  are  also  called  diameters  of  those 
of  any  compound  body  is  found  to  be  deter-  curves. 

mined  by  what  may  be  called  the  algebraic  sum  DI AMOin)  (from  adamant,  and  this  from 
of  the  magnetic  and  diamagnetic  powers  of  its  Gr.  a  privative  and  dofuM,  to  subdue),  so  named 
constituents.  Thus  a  compound  or  solution  on  account  of  its  extreme  hardness  and  inde- 
containing  much  iron  will  always  be  paramag-  structibility,  a  gem  distinguished  above  all  other 
netic  in  greater  or  less  degree ;  but  if  the  iron  precious  stones  for  its  brilliant  lustre  and  hard- 
be  blended  with  compar^ively  large  amounts  ness.  It  is  met  with  in  solid  pieces  of  small 
of  water  and  other  diamagnetics,  it  may  be  size  in  alluvial  deposits  which  are  worked  for 
brought  to  the  neutral  point,  or  the  compound  gold.  In  a  few  instances  diamonds  have  been 
may  be  actually  diamagnetic.  Under  all  ordl-  found  attached  to  loose  pieces  of  brown  hema- 
nary  circumstances,  the  decidedly  magnetic  or  tite,  and  one  was  discovered  in  a  kind  of  con- 
diamagnetic  bodies  give  to  combinations  their  glomerate  rock,  composed  of  ronnded  silicious 
own  character.  Another  important  point  is  the  pebbles,  quartz,  and  chalcedony,  cemented  toge- 
influence  of  enveloping  material.  Oertain  sub-  ther  by  ferruginous  clay ;  but  no  positive  know- 
stances  that  are  repell^  and  take  the  equatorial  ledge  is  had  of  the  particular  rock  in  which 
pofldtion  in  air,  are  attracted  and  set  axially  in  they  originated,  more  than  that  it  is  one  of  those 
water;  and  eyen  a  solution  of  iron,  magnetic  belonging  to  the  metamorphio  group,  which  yield 
in  air,  if  weaker  than  another  solution  in  which  gold.  In  the  districts  where  they  occur,  a  pe- 
lt is  immersed,  will  stand  eqnatorially,  and  act  cnliar  variety  of  light  yellowish  and  white  quartz 
as  a  diamagnetic.    In  terming  a  body  magnetic  rock,  of  laminated  structure,  called  itacolumite, 
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is  yery  commonly  met  with  in  theso  rocks.    It  tected  from  the  actioii  of  the  air  may  he  heated 
is  remarkable  for  its  flexibitity,  aod  the  peculiar  to  whiteneas  without  iigiuy.    Exposed  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  long  strips  yield  to  a  slight  intenae  heat  prodnoed  by  a  powerfiil  Bimaai's 
pressure  without  parting,  as  if  broken  in  their  battery,  or  by  a  oondensed  mixtore  of  carbonic 
interior.    It  is  Ibnnd  in  Brazil,  and  in  Georgia  oxide  and  oxygen  gas,  it  foses,  and  is  eoDverted 
and  North  Carolina,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  To-  Into  a  mass  resembliDg  coke,  and  its  speoific 
calltios  that  fdmished  the  few  diamonds  disooT-  grayity  is  reduced  in  some  cases  to  2.678.  Heat- 
ered  in  these  states.     In  the  Grolconda  district  ed  in  the  open  air,  it  bnms  at  the  temperatnre 
the  diamond  is  fbnnd  in  a  black  carboniferoos  of  14*  Wedgwood,  or  about  that  of  melting  sil- 
boggy  earth,  in  which  the  natives  seek  for  it  by  ver,  and  is  dissipated  in  the  form  of  caitoiic 
feeling  with  their  feet  The  belief  is  current  with  add  gas,  thos  proving  its  oomporition  to  be  pore 
them  that  in  this  material  it  grows.    In  Braal  carbon.    Its  inflammability  was  sospected  by 
diamonds  have  been  found  massive,  in  the  form  Boetius  de  Boodt  in  1607,  and  in  1678  Boyle 
of  pebbles.  Their  color  is  black;  specific  gravity,  discovered  that  it  was  disaapated  in  vapor  at  a 
8.012  to  8.416 ;  composition  carbon,  witi^  some-  high  heat    Its  combustibility  waa  first  proved 
times  2  per  cent  foreign  matter.   This  quality  is  by  the  Florentine  philosophers  in  1694,  by  sub- 
.valued  at  75  cents  the  carat  of  4  gnuns  nearly,  jeoting  the  gem  to  the  solar  rays  ooncentrated 
The  brilliancy  and  indestructibilily  of  the  dia-  in  the  focus  of  the  large  parabc^  reflector  made 
mood  attracted  attention  to  it  at  very  eariy  for  CkMsmo  de*  Medici,  when  it  burned  with  a 
periods,  and  caused  itto be  highly  esteemed asa  Uue  lambent  fiame.    The  experiment  haa  been 
gem.    It  was  long  known  in  Asia  before  it  was  several  times  repeated  by  Bir  Humphry  Davy 
disoo  vered  in  any  other  quarter ;  and  the  greater  with  the  same  speculum,  and  by  Lavoisier,  Mr. 
part  of  the  supplies  have  been  firom  that  part  of  Tennant,  and  others,  by  difforent  processea.  8ir 
the  world.    Indeed,  it  was  not  until  the  early  George  Mackenzie  made  use  of  the  diamond  for 
part  of  the  last  century  that  diamonds  were  fumidiing  the  carbon  to  convert  iron  into  ateeL 
xnown  to  exist  elsewhere.    The  mines  of  Brazil  The  property  of  phorohoresoeoce  haa  been  at- 
were  then  discovered,  and  from  1780  to  1814,  tributed  to  the  diamond  after  it  has  been  exposed 
according  to  Baron  d^Esdiwege,  their  prodnc-  to  a  heat  approaching  redness,  or  to  the  action 
lion  was  at  the  rate  of  86,000  carats  per  annum,  of  the  solar  rays,  eroedally  the  blue  raya ;  and 
After  1814  it  fell  off  greatly;  but  firom  1845  to  it  has  been  stated  that  when  the  phenomenon 
1858  there  has  been  an  enormous  increase,  the  is  prodnoed  by  the  latter  method  the  effect  con- 
statistics  of  which  have  been  already  furnished  tinues  some  time  after  the  stone  is  removed 
^n  the  article  Bbazil.    In  the  ffold  region  of  Si-  firom  the  light  But  thb  is  not  confirmed  by  late 
beria  a  few  have  been  obtaiued,  and  within  the  authorities.    Experiments  conducted  through 
last  20  vears  a  few  also  in  that  of  North  Oaro-  several  months  in  1858  at  Messrs  llffiuiy  snd 
lina  and  Georgia.    In  Asia,  the  most  noted  lo-  company's,  of  New  York,  foiled  to  develop  aoy 
calities  were  the  island  of  Borneo,  Bengal,  save  negative  evidence;  and  when  they  were 
and  the  fiunous  mines  of  the  kingdom  of  Gol-  renewed  in  January,  1859,  for  the  purposes  of 
conda  in  Hindostan.    The  city  of  this  name  was  this   article,  they  were  abrupUv  terminated 
the  repoffltory  of  the  diamonds  collected  in  the  through  the  carelessness  of  a  wonnnan,  by  the 
territory  of  the  kings  of  Golconda.  These  mines,  unfortunate  destruction  of  a  valuable  gm  oblig- 
celebrated  as  having  produced  some  of  the  most  ingjy  lent  by  them.    In  no  instance  did  any 
valued  precious  stones  in  the  world,  have  for  symptom  of  phosphorescence  appear ;  bat  a  re- 
some  time  past  been  unproductive,  and  are  not  markable  increase  in  refi'action  was   several 
now  worked. — The  diamond  is  pure  crystallized  times  observed,  and  this  appeared  to  be  per- 
carbon.    Its  hardness  =  10,  the  highest  number  manent.  The  diamond  possesses  angle  or  double 
of  the  scale ;  but  the  external  coat  is  harder  than  refiraction  according  to  its  difierent  crystalline 
the  internal  portion,  and  may  be  rated  at  10.5  or  forms ;  and  it  has  an  extraordinary  power  of  re- 
11.  The  following  are  ascertained  specific  gravi-  fracting  light,  the  index  of  refiraction  being  2.44, 
ties  of  different  varieties:  Brazilian,  8.444;  Bra-  which  led  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  suspect  its  in- 
zilian  yellow,  BM9 ;  oriental,  8.521 ;  oriental  flammable  compoeition.'  The  dispersive  quality 
green,  3.524 ;  oriental  blue,  8.525.  The  primitive  of  diamond  is  high ;  its  index  is  equal  to  0.0109. 
form  of  the  crystal,  and  that  into  which  the  nu-  Its  refraction  index  (exceeded  only  by  that  of 
merous  seconduy  forms  may  be  converted  by  chromate  of  lead)  equals  2.439 ;  of  some  brown 
cleavage,  is  the  regular  octahedron,  consisting  of  stones  it  has  been  observed  to  be  2.470,  2.487, 
2  foar-sided  pyramids  joined  at  their  bases.  The  and   2.775.— Diamonds  are  found  of  various 
faces  of  the  crystals  are  often  rounded  ofE|  so  as  to  colors,  as  well  as  oolorless  and  perfectly  trans- 
present  a  convex  surface,  and  the  edges  are  also  parent    The  latter  are  most  esteemed,  and  are 
often  curved.  The  cleavage  planes  greatly  facili-  distinguished  as  diamonds  of  the  first  water 
tate  the  cutting  of  the  diamond,  and  also  present  from  their  semblance  to  a  drop  of  clear  spring 
the  most  brilliant  natural  surfaces.    Some  dia-  water.   When  of  a  rose  tint  and  of  dear  water, 
monds  found  of  a  spherical  figure  are  deficient  in  they  are  also  highly  valued.    A  yellow  shade 
these  planes,  or  they  lie  in  a  concentric  arrange-  is  objectionable,  as  is  a  cinnamon  color,  a  stone 
ment  which  renders  their  cutting  almost  imprac-  having  these  rarely  being  dear  and   sound, 
ticable  by  any  known  process.    The  diamond  is  Next  to  the  rose,  a  green  color  is  the  least  ob- 
not  acted  upon  by  acids  or  alkalies,  and  when  pro-  jectionable ;  many  very  fine  diamonds  have  this 
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tint ;  and  some  are  fonnd  of  a  binlsb  color,  and  held  orer  a  metal  box  baring  a  double  bottom, 
some  black.    For  the  valuation  of  diamonds  the  upper  one   perforated  with  small  holes, 
an  arbitrary  rale  has  been  given,  which  is,  through  which  the  diamond  dnst  falls.    This  is 
however,  little  regarded  in  aotnal  sales  of  the  afterward  carefiilly  collected,  mixed  with  vege- 
most  costly  of  these  gems.   Purchasers  for  such  table  oil,  and  used  for  polishing  the  gem  upon  a 
being  few,  the  only  real  rule  adopted,  as  in  the  revolving  cast-iron  di^.  When  a  large  piece  is 
sale  of  many  other  commodities,  is  to  demand  to  be  removed  from  the  stone,  it  is  sometimes 
the  highest   price  there  is  the  least  proba-  cut  off  by  means  of  a  steel  wire  covered  witii 
bility  uat  one  may  be  induced  to  pay.    The  diamond  powder,  and  sometimes  by  the  use  of  a 
mere  statement  of  the  rule  is  sufficient  to  show  chisel  and  hammer,  though  in  this  way  there  is 
its  indefiniteness.   It  is  to  multiply  the  square  danger  of  destroying  the  stone.    The  workman 
of  tiie  weight  in  carats  by  a  sum  varying  ac-  should  understand  perfectly  the  position  of  the 
cording  to  the  state  and  quality  of  the  stone,  cleavage  planes,  as  it  is  only  upon  them  that 
If  clear  and  of  good  sh^e,  this  sum  is  £2 ;  if  pieces  can  be  removed  by  the  chisel.  The  forms 
perfect  and  well  cut,  £6  or  £8  for  the  brilliant  or  usually  adopted  in  cutting  the  diamond  are  the 
rose,  but  a  lower  figure  for  the  table.  The  rate  brilliant,  the  rose,  and  the  table.  The  first  shows 
is  now  $15  in  place  of  the  £2  above,  and  a  the  gem  to  the  best  advantage.    It  is  composed 
specimen  brilliant  is  worth  $75.    For  diamonds  of  a  principal  face  called  the  table,  surrounded 
of  moderate  size  the  rates  vary  as  little  as  those  by  a  number  of  facets,  which  is  all  that  is  visible 
of  exchange  between  countries.    They  follow  above  the  bezil  when  set   The  stone  in  depth  be- 
from  the  natural  proportions  in  which  diamonds  low  the  bezil  should  be  equal  to  half  its  breadth. 
are  found.    Diamonds  weighing  over  10  carats  On  the  under  side  it  termmates  in  a  small  table, 
are  generaUy  esteemed  at  a  higher  proportional  which  is  connected  with  the  upper  surface  by 
rate  than  the  smaller  sizes ;  yet  the  latter  can  elongated  facets.    As  the  brilliant  is  the  most 
commonly  be  sold  at  higher  proportional  rates,  economical  of  material,  and  shows  the  stone  most 
on  account  of  the  few  purchasers  for  those  of  advantageously,  it  is  usually  preferred  to  any 
large  size.    In  the  great  sale  of  Jewels  in  Lon-  other.    The  rosid,  which  is  very  brilliant,  is  flat 
don  in  1887,  on  the  distribution  of  the  Deccan  below  and  cut  into  facets  entirely  over  the  upper 
booty  obtained  by  the  army  of  the  marquis  of  surface.  The  table  is  least  beautiful,  and  is  used 
Hastings,  the  splendid  Nassuck  diamond,  weigh-  mostly  in  India  for  thin  stones  with  a  large 
ing857i  grains,  and  of  the  purest  water,  brought  surface,  which  are  ornamented  by  being  cut 
omy  £7,200.  The  present  value  of  diamonds  may  into  facets  at  the  edges. — Among  the  most  cel« 
be  inferred  fh>m  the  price  paid  in  Dec.  1858,  for  ebrated  diamonds  known,  that  obtained  by  Mr. 
a  stone  weighing  61  carats,  £88,000.    A  pair  of  Pitt,  governor  of  Madras,  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
drop-shaped  diamonds  for  ear-rings  were  bought  finest  and  most  perfect.    It  is  known  as  the  re- 
al the  same  sale  for  £16,000.  A  steady  increase  gent  Its  weight  before  cutting  was  410  carats, 
has  taken  place  since  the  last  century,  and  a  much  and  by  this  process,  which  occupied  2  years,  it 
more  rapid  increase  in  the  price  of  fine  gems  is  was  reduced  to  186  carats,  and  was  purchased  by 
to  be  expected,  from  the  increased  demand  and  the  regent  duke  of  Orleans  in  1748  for  $675,000. 
diminished  supply.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Its  present  value  is  estimated  at  $1,000,000.    It 
the  finest  gems  of  commerce  are  now  in  great  was  placed  by  Napoleon  in  the  hilt  of  the  sword 
part  supplied  by  the  old  jewels  of  Portuguese,  of  state.    A  splendid  diamond  recently  found  in 
Spanish,  French,  and  English  families,  the  pro-  Brazil^  and  imported  into  France,  is  called  the 
portions  from  each  nation  in  the  order  named ;  "  Star  of  the  South.^'  It  weighs  in  its  rough  state 
and  tiiat  the  best  market  for  them  is  now  the  2&4  carats.    Its  general  form  is  a  rhomboidal 
United  States. — ^The  art  of  cutting  and  polishing  dodecahedron,  andupon  its  &ces  are  impressions 
probably  ori^nated  in  Asia,  at  a  very  early  pe-  which  appear  to  have  been  made  by  other  dia- 
riod,  but  was  first  introduced  into  Europe  about  monds,  so  that  the  whole  was  probably  a  group 
themiddleof  the  16th  century  by  Louis  Berquen  of  diamond  crystals.    The  fEunous  diamond  in 
of  Brngea,  who  accidentally  discovered  that  by  possesion  of  the  king  of  Portugal  is  also  from 
nibbing  2  diamonds  together  tbeir  surfaces  might  braaL  If  genuine,  of  which  there  is  some  doubt, 
be  abr^ed.  The  powder  obtained  in  this  way  is  its  value,  according  to  tiie  rule  of  computation, 
used  for  polishing  the  stone.    Diamond  cutting  should  be  $28,000,000,  weighing  as  it  does  in  the 
was  for  a  long  time  a  monopoly  in  Holland,  and  rough  1,680  grains. — The  famous  Koh-i-noor  or 
the  business  is  at  the  present  day  mostly  con-  "  Mountain  of  Light'^  is  now  in  possession  of  the 
fined  to  Amsterdam.  The  process,  which  consists  queen  of  England.    This  wonderful  stone,  inter- 
of  grinding  down  the  snr&ces  as  well  as  cutting,  esting  alike  for  its  historical  associations  and  for 
is  Aow  and  tedious,  and  being  done  entirely  by  its  intrinsic  beauty,  was,  according  to  Indian  tra- 
band^  occupies  for  a  single  stone  the  continual  dition,  obtained  before  the  Ohristian  era  from 
labor  of  months.    The  Pitt  diamond  indeed  re-  one  of  the  mines  of  Gk)lconda.    From  the  rajah 
qnlred  2  years  for  the  completion  of  the  process,  of  Oojein,  who  seems  to  have  possessed  it  at  the 
Two  diamonds  are  employed,  each  cemented  beginning  of  the  Ohristian  era,  it  passed  to  suc- 
into  the  end  of  a  stick  or  handle,  a  model  in  cessive  sovereigns  of  central  India,  and  in  the 
lead  being  taken  of  the  one  to  be  cut,  by  which  early  part  of  the  14th  century  was  added  to 
the  faces  are  determined.    The  stones  are  then  the  treasures  of  Delhi  by  the  Patau  monarch 
rubbed  together  with  a  strong  pressure,  being  Aladdin.    It  remained  in  possession  of  the  rul- 
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ing  famflieB  of  the  empire  nntU  the  irrnption  of  valae  is  less  than  it  woold  be  bnt  fbr  iti  color 
the  Persian  conqueror  Nadir  Shah^  who  saw  it  and  the  form  in  which  it  is  cat,  ranking  as  worth 
slittering  in  the  tnrban  of  the  yanqnished  Mo-  $500,000  instead  of  $750,000.  The  most  vahia- 
hammed  Bhah,  and  proposing  an  exchange  of  ble  diamond  fonnd  in  the  United  States  was 
head  dress  as  a  mark  of  friendship,  bore  it  awaj  picked  np  by  a  workman  at  Manchester,  on  the 
with  him,  and  gave  it  the  name  by  which  it  is  banks  of  the  James  river,  opposite  Richmond,  in 
BtiU  known.  After  the  assassination  of  Nadir  1856.  The  locality  is  in  the  tertiary  forma^on, 
it  passed  through  the  hands  of  Ahmed  Shah  of  and  the  diamond  originally  belonmd,  no  donbt, 
Cabool  to  Shah  Soqjah,  who  paid  it  as  the  price  to  the  gold  region  np  the  riyer.  It  is  of  cnrvi- 
of  his  liberty  to  hia  conqneror  Rnnjeet  Singh,  linear  octahedral  form,  spedfic  gravity  8.508, 
the  "  lion  of  the  Ponjanb,''  in  1818.  On  the  and  weighs  28.7  carats.  It  is  lightly  chatoyant, 
annexation  of  the  Pnnjaub  to  the  East  India  and womd  probably  cat  white;  bat  an  original 
company^s  territory  in  1849,  it  was  stipulated  flaw  was  increased  by  the  rough  treatment  it 
that  the  Koh-i-noor  should  be  surrendered  to  received  from  those  into  whose  hands  it  feS,  so 
the  queen  of  England,  to  whom  it  was  accord-  that  its  value  was  greatly  deteriorated.  It  is 
ingly  delivered  by  the  company,  July  8,  1850.  now  in  possession  of  Prof.  Dewey.  Another 
At  this  period  its  weight  was  186  carats.  It  raluable  diamond,  owned  by  Thomas  O.  Clem- 
was  exhibited  at  the  crystal  palace  in  London  son,  Esq.,  was  found  among  the  gold  washings 
in  1851,  where  it  attracted  universal  attention;  of  North  Carolina  about  the  year  1842.  This 
but  when  found  to  exhibit  an  inferior  display  of  was  of  curvilinear  form,  and  was  set  without 
colors  to  its  glass  model,  and  that  it  was  necea-  cutting.  Others  of  less  importance  have  been 
sary  to  surround  it  with  a  number  of  vivid  found  in  Creorgia. — The  imitation  of  diamonds 
lights  to  develop  its  colored  refractions,  multi-  has  been  carried  to  an  astonidiing  degree  of 
tudes  turned  away  disappointed  from  the  world-  perfection  among  the  French.  M.  Bourguignon 
renowned  ^  Mountain  of  Light**  An  examina-  has  been  especially  aucoessfdl  in  this  manufto- 
tion  was  made  of  it  by  scientific  gentlemen,  ture.  The  sand  employed  for  the  prodnction 
with  reference  to  the  propriety  of  recutting  the  of  his  splendid  diamonds  is  procured  from  the 
gem.  After  obtaining  the  opinions  of  skilfbl  forest  of  Fontainebleau,  and  forms  a  oonsidei^ 
cutters  at  Amsterdam,  it  was  decided  that  the  able  article  of  trade.  The  setting  of  these  moc^ 
attempt  should  be  made,  though  some  fears  stonesisalwaysof  pure  gold,  and  of  the  newest 
were  entertUned  las  to  its  success.  Being  the  fashion,  and  the  ornaments  when  completed 
largest  diamond  cut  in  Europe  for  a  long  time,  rival  in  delicacy  and  lustre  the  purest  diamonds 
it  was  a  work  of  no  common  interest.  Orders  which  nature  has  produced,  and  only  by  the 
were  given  that  the  proper  machinery  should  closest  inspection  can  the  deference  be  detect- 
be  prepared,  and  a  small  steam  engine  was  pro-  ed.  The  chief  objection  to  them  is  their  liabil- 
cured  for  the  purpose.  The  duke  of  Wellington  ity  to  become  dull  in  time  by  deliquescence. — 
commenced  tne  work.  The  stone  being  im-  The  process  of  collecting  diamonds  is  rimilar  to 
bedded  in  lead,  excepting  only  tiiat  portion  that  of  collecting  gold  in  the  alluvial  deposits, 
which  was  first  to  be  cut,  he  held  it  firmly  The  coarse  gravel  and  rolled  pebbles  derived 
against  a  rapidly  revolving  wheel,  which  by  its  from  the  primary  and  metamorphic  rocks,  form 
fnction  removed  the  angle  exposed,  and  thus  the  lowest  stratum  among  the  sands  and  days 
tiie  first  facet  of  tiie  fi^Bsh  cutting  was  accom-  of  the  alluvium.  This  stratum,  resting  upon 
plished.  The  operation  was  continued  and  sue-  the  surface  of  the  rock,  is  the  repository  alike 
cessfully  completed  by  careful  and  experienced  of  gold  and  of  diamonds.  It  is  laid  bare  in 
workmen.  Now,  the  splendid  Koh-i-noor,  freed  the  beds  of  the  streams,  when  these  cease  to 
fit)m  all  blemishes  and  defects,  blazes  brilliantiy  fiow  in  the  dry  season,  or  are  drawn  off  by 
among  the  crown  jewels  of  the  sovereign  of  sluices  made  for  the  purpose.  From  these  beds, 
England. — ^The  diamond  so  long  in  possession  as  well  as  ftx>m  excavations  in  the  bottom,  the 
of  tiie  sultan  of  Matan,  of  the  island  of  Borneo,  gravel  is  removed,  to  be  washed  when  oonve- 
is  remarkable  for  its  size  and  purity.  It  weighs  nient.  This  in  Brazil  is  usually  in  the  rainy 
867  carats,  and  should  be  wortii  at  least  $8,-  season,  and  the  work  is  done  in  a  long  shed, 
500,000.  It  is  shaped  like  an  effg  with  an  in-  through  which  a  stream  of  water  is  conveyed, 
dented  hollow  in  the  smaller  end.  It  was  dis-  and  admitted  into  boxes  in  which  the  gravel  is 
covered  at  Ijindak.  The  Orloff  diamond  pur-  washed.  A  negro  works  at  each  box,  and  in- 
chased  for  the  empress  Catharine  of  Russia  is  spectors  are  pliu^  to  watch  the  work,  and  to 
about  the  size  of  a  pigeon^s  egg,  and  weighs  195  prevent  the  laborers  from  secreting  the  dia- 
carats.  It  is  said  to  have  formed  the  eye  of  a  monds.  It  is  the  custom  to  liberate  the  ^^po 
fomons  idol  in  a  temple  of  Brahma  at  Pondi-  who  finds  a  diamond  weighing  17i  carats.  Dr. 
cherry.  A  French  deserter  robbed  the  pagoda  Beke,  in  a  paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Brit- 
of  this  valuable  stone.  After  passing  through  ish  association,  relates  that  a  slave  in  Brazil 
the  hands  of  various  purchasers,  it  came  into  seeking  for  diamonds  in  tiie  bed  of  a  river  broke 
the  possession  of  a  Greek  merchant^  who  re-  with  his  iron  bar  through  a  crust  of  silicious 
ceived  for  it  frt>m  the  empress  $450,000,  an  materials,  cemented  together  by  oxide  of  iron, 
annuityof  $20,000,  and  a  title  of  nobility.  The  in  which  he  discovered  a  bed  of  diamonds, 
Austrian  diamond  is  of  a  beautiful  lemon  color,  which  were  afterward  sold  for  $1,500,000.  This 
and  cut  in  rose;  its  weight  is  189  carats.    Its  immense  quantity,  being  carried  to  Ibgland,  sp 
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OYerstocked  tbe  market  that  few  of  the  Englbh  year  1858.     By  long  continued  voltaio  aotion, 

houses  were  able  to  stand  np  against  it. — Beside  carbon  free  from  every  trace  of  mineral  sab- 

their  nse  as  ornaments,  diamonds  are  applied  stance,  prepared  from  crystallized  sugar  candy, 

to  several  practical  purposes.     Those  that  are  was  made  to  deposit  microscopic  crystals  in 

nnfit  from  their  imperfections  for  iewelry,  are  black  octahedrons,  in  colorless  translucent  octa- 

sold  nnder  the  technical  name  of  Dort.    They  hedrons,  and  in  colorless  and  tranedncent  plates, 

are  crashed  to  fine  powder  in  a  steel  mortar,  the  whole  of  which  had  the  hardness  of  the 

and  used  for  coating  the  metallic  disks  employ-  powder  of  the  diamond,  and  which  disappeared 

ed  by  Is^idaries  for  producinff  flat  sur£aces  on  m  combustion  without  leaving  any  perceptible 

precious  stones  of  great  hardness.    The  fine  residue.    Being,  however,  only  in  powder,  it 

splinters  are  made  into  drills,  for  piercing  small  was  impos^ble  to  isolate  and  weigh  these  crys- 

holes  through  rubies  and  other  hard  stones,  tals,  or  to  determine  their  index  of  refraction 

The  property  possessed  by  the  diamond  of  cut-  and  angles  of  polarization.    It  is  said  that  a 

ting  glass  is  due  not  merely  to  its  extreme  similar  result  has  been  obtuned  by  decompodng 

baraness,  but  to  the  peculiarity  of  its  crystaUi-  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  carbon  and  alcohol  bv 

zation  in  rounded  &ces  and  curvilinear  edges,  weak  galvanic  currents. — ^The  principal  English 

The  natural  ci^stal  only  is  suitable  for  this  pur-  works  on  the  subject  are  D.  Jeffirey's  ^^  Treatise 

pose.    Accordmff  to  Dr.  Wollaston,  many  hard  on  Diamonds  and  Pearls"  (8vo.,  London.  1760) ; 

stones,  and  even  flint  cut  in  this  form,  possess  the  I.  Mawe's  ^  Trei^tise  on  Diamonds  and  frecious 

same  property,  but  soon  lose  it  in  use.  for  want  Stones''  (Svo.,  London,  1826). 

of  hardness.    Small  microscopes  ofasmgle  lens,  DIAMOND  DISTRIOT,  a  part  of  the  dis- 

and  of  great  power  and  clearness,  have  b»en  cut  trict  of  Serro  Frio,  in  the  province  of  Ifinas  Gre- 

out  of  diamonds. — ^The  diamond  exhibiting  the  raes,  Brazil,  famous  for  the  production  of  dia- 

physical  properties  of  matter  in  their  highest  monds.    It  is  a  mountainous  tract,  not  far  from 

atate  of  perfection,  and  proving  after  all  to  be  Villa  do  Prindpe,  extending  about  16  .leagues 

of  the  simplest  chemical  composition,  it  has  from  N.  to  S.  and  8  from  £.  to  W.    The  dia- 

been  a  matter  of  no  little  scientific  interest  to  monds  were  first  discovered  here  by  a  company 

atndy  the  peculiarities  of  its  construction,  and  to  of  gold  miners  in  1730.    At  first  tiiey  were  ig- 

detmoine  if  possible  the' secret  processes  by  norantof  the  value  of  the  gems,  and  threw  away 

which  nature  has  elaborated  the  most  perfect  many  of  them  as  useless.    Others  were  sent  to 

fern  from  so  homely  a  substance  as  charcoal,  thegovemorof  Brazil  who  supposed  them  to  be 
ts  high  value  has  stimulated  these  researches,  in  carious  crystals.  A  few  of  tne  stones  having 
the  hope  of  individual  profit  by  its  artificial  pro-  been  carried  to  Lisbon  were  shown  to  the  Dutch 
duction.  But  though  more  complicated  forms  of  consul,  who  recognized  them  as  diamonds,  and 
matter  have  been  successfully  reproduced,  car-  had  them  transmitted  to  Holland.  Immense 
bon  has  not  vet  been  made  to  attain  the  simple  numbers  of  the  gems  were  now  exported  from 
perfection  of  the  diamond,  unless  it  be  in  orys-  Brazil,  and  the  Portuguese  government  soon 
tals  invisible  to  the  naked  eye;  nor  have  we  yet  took  measures  to  secure  a  monopoly  of  the  val* 
learned  from  what  department  of  nature's  works  nable  trade.  The  district  was  surrounded  bv 
the  material  has  been  taken,  that  has  been  so  lines  of  demarkation,  which  were  guarded  with 
beautifully  perfected.  The  vegetable  kii:^om  the  utmost  strictness.  No  one  was  permitted  to 
may  have  lumished  it,  after  itself  receiving  it  pass  these  in  either  direction  without  a  permit 
frx>m  the  atmosphere,  or  it  may  have  been  un-  m>m  the  intendant  of  the  mines,  and  travellers 
locked  from  those  repositories  of  carbon  shut  up  leaving  the  diamond  ground  were  obliged  to  sub- 
from  remote  geological  periods  in  the  carbonic  mit  to  a  thorough  examination  of  their  persons, 
acid  of  the  calcareous  rocks,  or  from  such  coUec-  baggage,  and  horses.  A  peculiar  ^stem  of  po- 
tions of  fossilized  plants  as  are  now  seen  in  van-  Hoe  was  established  for  the  regulation  of  the 
ous  stages  of  change  to  mineral  substance.  But  district,  and  stringent  laws  were  passed  to  pro- 
if  the  direct  object  of  these  researches  has  not  vide  for  the  registerinff  of  the  inhabitants,  the 
been  attained,  the  forces  whid^  have  acted  admission  of  settlers,  ue  erection  of  inns  and 
vpon  it  to  give  to  it  some  of  its  peculiarities  shops,  and  the  punishment  of  infringements  of 
have  been  partially  determined,  as  also  a  pre*  the  government  monopoly.  The  diamond  mines 
Tious  condition  in  which  it  must  have  existed,  were  at  first  rented  to  private  individuals,  but 
Sir  David  Brewster,  from  the  eiiiibition  of  the  frands  and  violations  of  contract  of  which 
polarized  light  around  the  minute  and  irregu-  these  persons  were  constantiy  guilty  induced 
lar  cavities  in  diamonds,  has  concluded  that  the  the  government  to  take  the  matter  into  its  own 
substance  has  once  been  in  a  soft  state,  and  hands,  and  the  mines  were  long  worked  imder 
compressed  in  these  parts  by  the  expansive  the  direction  of  officers  of  the  crown.  Tbe 
action  of  a  gas  or  fiuid  contunedin  the  cavities ;  precious  stones  are  found  in  a  kind  of  graveL 
and  as  various  circumstances  indicate  that  this  called  ca»c(Ma6y  which  is  dug  up  and  removed 
softness  was  not  the  effect  of  either  solvents  or  to  a  convenient  placed  for  washing.  A  shed, 
heat,  he  is  of  opinion  that,  like  amber,  the  dia-  about  25  or  80  yards  long  and  15  wide,  consist* 
mond  is  a  vegetable  substance,  slowly  consoli-  ing  simply  of  upright  posts  and  a  thatched 
dated  into  a  crystalline  form.  The  nearest  ap-  roo^  is  erected  over  the  spot  where  the  hem 
proach  to  its  reproduction  has  been  in  the  ex-  of  cascalhSo  are  to  be  deposited.  Through  the 
periments  of  M.  Despr^tz,  announced  in  tiie  centre  of  this  shed  is  conducted  a  stream  of 
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water,  on  one  side  of  wUcb  is  a  range  of  doping  the  palaces  and  public  bnildingswithheremblems 
troughs,  each  about  8  feet  wide,  and  commnni-  and  devices,  he  admitted  her  to  his  councils,  and 
eating  wit^  the  stream  at  the  upper  end.  Op-  in  1548  created  her  duchess  of  Yalentinois.  She 
posite  to  the  troughs  are  high  chairB  placed  at  retained  her  ascendency  until  Henry^s  death  in 
equal  distances  for  the  overseers,  or  feitorei.  16C9,  when  she  retired  to  the  palace  built  for  her 
A  slave  stations  himself  in  each  trough,  and  with  by  her  royal  lover  at  Anet ;  but  in  1561  she  was 
a  short-handled  rake  draws  up  a  pile  of  50  or  recalled  by  Catharine  de^  Medici  to  exert  her  in- 
80  pounds  of  cascalhSo.  He  lets  in  water  upon  fluenoe  in  detaching  the  constable  de  Montmo- 
this,  to  wash  away  the  earthy  particles,  and  renoy  from  the  Ch&tiUons.  From  that  time  until 
after  throwing  out  the  largest  stones,  examines  her  death  she  remained  in  retirement,  retaining 
the  rest  with  great  care  for  diamonds.  As  soon  her  personal  charms,  of  which  she  had  always 
as  he  finds  one.  he  stands  upright,  dape  his  taken  the  most  extraordinary  care,  to  the  last, 
hands,  and  holding  it  between  his  finger  and  Her  power  over  the  king,  even  when  she  had 
thumb  shows  it  to  the  overseer,  who  receives  reached  the  ripe  age  of  60,  was  due  no  less  to 
it  from  him,  and  places  it  in  a  bowl  half  fbU  of  her  beauty  than  to  her  intellectual  gifts.  She 
water,  suspended  from  the  centre  of  the  struo*  seldom  made  a  bad  use  of  her  pontion,  and  she 
ture.  The  mines  are  now  open  to  all  who  spent  large  sums  in  charity, 
choose  to  invest  their  capital  in  them,  and  the  DIAPASON  (Gr.  dia,  through,  and  frar,  all), 
cost  of  working  them  has  been  estimated  at  a  term  employed  by  the  old  Qreek  and  Latin 
about  $8  per  carat  They  giv^  employment  and  musicians  to  denote  the  scale  or  octave.  Mod- 
support  to  about  10,000  persons.  ern  musicians  sometimes  employ  it  in  a  similar 

DIAMOND  HARBOR,  a  roadstead  in  the  manner.    The  diapason  stops  of  an  organ  are 

river  Hoogly.  presidency  of  Bengal,  British  In-  so  called  because  they  run  through  the  whole 

dia,  29  m.  below  Oalcutta.    It  was  the  first  recnster  of  the  keyboard, 

place  in  Bengal  acquired  by  the  East  India  DIAP£B,  a  linen  fabric,  said  to  have  been 

company,  and  is  now  a  shipping  depot.    The  originally  made  at  Tpres  in  Belgium,  and  hence 

dimate  is  very  unhealthy;   the  neighboring  known  as  d^Ypres,  whence  its  present  name.    It 

swamps  exhale  the  most  noxious  vapors,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  flowered  patterns,  and 

the  night  dews  are  remarkably  heavy.    An  ex-  sometimes  resembles  damask.     It  is  largely 

ceUent  road  and  an  electric  telegraph  connect  manufactured  for  napkins,  table-cloths,  &c.  Ire- 

the  place  with  Oalcutta.  land,  Germany,  and  Scotland  especially  produce 

DIANA,  an  ancient  Italian  divinity,  identified  excellent  qualities  of  the  article, 

by  the  Romans  with  the  Artemis  of  the  Greeks.  DIAPHORETICS,  or  Sudoeifiob  (Gr.  btaxfH' 

Servius  Tullius  is  said  to  have  introduced  her  pt^tj  to  carry  through),  stimulant  medicines, 

worship  at  Rome,  dedicating  to  her  a  temple  on  which  increase  the  cutaneous  transpiration.   In 

theAventine.   As  goddess  oflight  she  represent-  this  class  were  formerly  included  many  sub- 

ed  the  moon.   The  root  of  her  name  seems  to  be  stances,  especially  the  mints  and  similar  plants, 

the  same  as  that  of  the  word  dies.    In  images  which  are  only  diaphoretic  in  virtue  of  the 

and  legends  of  a  later  period  she  fully  answers  abundant,  warm^  and  watery  infusion  in  which 

to  the  Grecian  Artemis.    (See  Abtemis.)  they  are  administered.     There  are,  however, 

DIANA  OF  PoinxBS,  duchess  of  Yalentinois,  certain  substances,  vegetable  and  mineral,  which 

mistress  of  Henry  IL  of  France,  bom  Sept  8,  exert  a  special  action  upon  the  skin,  stimu- 

1499,  died  in  Anet,  April  22,  1566.    She  was  lating  the  sudoriferous  glands,  and  eliminated 

maid  ofhonor  to  Queen  Olaude,  and  when  her  fa-  by  the  cutaneous  surfistce.    Warm  water  is  an 

ther,  the  count  ofStVallier,  had  been  condemn-  excellent  diaphoretic,  either  simple  or  in  the 

ed  to  death  for  favoring  Uie  escape  of  the  consta-  form  of  the  many  domestic  herb  teas ;  the  var 

ble  Bourbon,  she  so  touched  the  neart  of  the  sus-  por  and  warm  baths  are  effectual  and  natural 

ceptible  Francis  I.  by  her  tears  and  beauty,  that  stimulators  of  the  skin ;  the  cold  bath,  and  tiie 

the  punishment  was  commuted.    At  the  age  of  various  applications  of  the  hydrotherapic  meth- 

18  she  became  the  wife  of  Louis  de  Br^,  count  od,  are  sure  but  disagreeable  and  often  danger- 

of  Maulevrier,  by  whom  she  had  2  daughters,  ous  sudorifics.    Among  vegetable  remedies  of 

In  1681  her  husband  died,  and  Diana,  putting  this  dass  are  aconite,  opium  (alone  or  combined 

on  a  widow's  weeds,  expressed  a  resolve  to  wear  in  the  form  of  Dover's  powder),  dulcamara, 

them  to  her  grave ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  her  guaiacum,  sarsaparilla,  mezereon,  and  squill.  At 

when  nearly  40  years  old  from  becoming  the  the  head  of  the  mineral  diaphoretics  stand  the 

mistress  of  the  dauphin,  afterward  Henry  IL  antimonials ;  others  are  sulphur  and  the  prep- 

The  duchess  of  £tampes  then  possessed  the  af-  arations  of  ammonia.    The  ethers,  especially  the 

fectionsof  Francis  I.,  and  the  2  favorites  divided  nitrous,  are  powerfblly  diaphoretic  when  the 

the  court  until  the  accession  of  the  dauphin,  surface  is  kept  warmly  covered.    Indeed,  many 

when  Diana's  rival  was  sent  into  exile.    Diana  of  the  so-called  diaphoretics,  if  the  body  be  not 

now  became  almost  mistress  of  the  kingdom,  kept  warm,  act  as  diuretics,  increasing  the  uri- 

The  beauty  and  accomplishments  of  the  young  nary  secretion ;  and  almost  any  stimulating  med- 

queen,  Catharine  de'  M^id,  could  not  prevau  icine  will  increase  the  secretion  of  the  skin,  if 

against  her  influence.    The  king  delighted  in  the  surface  be  warmed  or  prevented  f^om  losing 

giving  public  tokens  of  his  infatuation,  and  not  its  heat  by  evaporation.     Deficient  action  in 

content  with  wearing  her  oolors  and  blazoning  the  skin  is  seen  in  a  great  variety  of  complaints, 
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and  in  certain  stages  of  almost  all  fevers,  and  passage  of  the  inferior  vena  cava.  The  dia- 
the  choice  of  the  proper  remedy  to  stimulate  its  phragm  is  in  relation,  ahove,  with  the  pericar- 
action  often  requires  the  highest  skill  of  the  dium  in  the  middle,  and  with  the  pleurss,  base 
physician.  Diaphoretics  are  employed  to  most  of  the  Inngs,  and  walls  of  the  chest  on  the  sides ; 
advantage  in  chronic  diseases  of  the  skin,  in  below,  with  the  aorta  in  the  middle,  the  kid- 
gont  and  rheumatism,  syphilis,  dropsy,  and  neys,  renal  capsules,  pancreas,  and  duodenum ; 
catarrhal  affections.  When  we  consioer  the  on  the  right  side  with  the  liver,  and  on  tiie  left 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  and  azotized  matters  with  tiie  stomach  and  spleen.  The  direction  of 
thrown  off  by  the  skin,  in  its  vicarious  and  al-  the  posterior  fibres  is  nearly  vertical ;  all  the 
temating  penormance  of  the  oflSces  of  the  lungs  others  converge  toward  the  tendinous  centre. 
and  kidneys,  we  can  understand  how  necessary  The  diaphragm  is  the  great  muscle  of  respira- 
it  is  to  keep  this  surface  in  a  healthy  condition,  tion ;  when  it  contracts,  its  upward  convexity 
The  skin  is  a  most  important  respiratory  organ,  becomes  a  plane  surface,  the  cavity  of  tlie  chest 
and  will  keep  up  the  standard  of  animal  heat  is  enlargeo,  and  air  rushes  in  to  expand  the 
when  the  lungs  are  almost  destroyed  as  aerating  lungs  during  the  act  of  inspiration ;  when  forcl- 
organs,  giving  a  most  valuable  therapeutic  in-  bly  contracted,  it  may  act  as  an  assistant  to  the 
dication  in  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  affec-  abdominal  expiratory  muscles  by  diminishing 
tiona.  According  to  Mr.  Wilson,  the  total  num-  the  size  of  the  base  of  the  chest ;  by  its  action 
ber  of  pores  of  t£e  sudoriferous  glands  on  the  on  the  abdominal  viscera  it  aids  in  the  expul- 
surface  of  the  human  body  is  about  7,000,000,  sion  of  fasces  and  urine ;  in  ordinarily  tranquil 
and  the  length  of  the  perspiratory  tubing  con-  breathing  the  diaphragm  is  sufficient  for  the 
nected  therewith  nearly  28  miles.  Buch  an  ex-  performance  of  the  function.  In  animals  the 
tensive  system  as  this  cannot  be  neglected  in  extent  and  position  of  the  diaphragm  vary  ao- 
disease  with  impunity,  and  the  medicines  which  cording  to  the  number  of  the  ribs;  in  those 
can  stimulate  it,  when  depressed  or  obstructed,  whose  ribs  extend  nearly  to  the  pelvis,  as  in 
must  be  among  the  most  useful  in  the  materia  the  horse,  the  thoracic  convexity  of  the  dia- 
medica.  It  is  highly  probable  that^  in  many  phragm  is  much  greater  than  in  man.  This 
forms  of  fever,  the  suppression  of  the  perspira*  important  muscle  is  liable  to  malformations, 
tion  is  the  cause  of  the  disordered  vascular  wounds,  and  morbid  conditions;  its  total  ab- 
action ;  and  that  deficient  action  of  the  cutane-  sence  is  incompatible  with  any  other  than  intra- 
ous  glandulfld,  from  want  of  exercise  imd  inat-  uterine  life,  as  atrial  respiration  would  be  im- 
tention  to  cleanliness,  is  a  firequent  source  of  possible;  its  partial  absence,  like  dilatation  of  its 
disease,  from  the  accumulation  in  the  blood  of  natural  opemngs,  or  laceration  of  its  fibres,  is  ao- 
decomposin^  organic  matter  whose  natural  out-  companied  by  the  passage  of  more  or  less  of  the 
let  is  the  skm.  The  cutaneous  surface  seems  to  abdominal  viscera  into  the  chest,  impeding  the 
be  the  natural  channel  for  the  elinunation  of  action  of  the  heart,  Inngs^  and  ^Ugestive  organs ; 
many  morbid  products,  and  the  use  of  diapho-  in  mch  cases,  the  liver,  stomach,  omentum.  He- 
retics to  be  the  only  rational  method  of  remov-  um,  cflocum,  and  part  of  the  colon,  have  been 
ing  such  from  the  system.  The  experience  of  found  above  the  diaphragm.  This  partition  is 
physicians  in  tropical  climates  shows  that  the  also  liable  to  penetrating  woxmds,  and  to  rup- 
great  art  of  preserving  health  there  consists  in  ture  from  external  violence,  the  latter  being  the 
att^^ntion  to  the  regular  performance  of  the  cu-  most  danserous ;  in  either  case,  nature  alone 
tan^us  functions,  and  that  the  adynamic  fevers  can  reme^  the  evil.  It  is  sometimes  inflamed, 
of  those  unhealthy  regions  are  best  treated  by  and  in  the  rheumatic  diathesis  is  the  seat  of  tiie 
active  diaphoretics.  most  acute  pain,  increased  by  every  respiratory 
DIAPHRAGM,  the  transverse  muscle  which  act,  and  forcing  the  patient  to  breathe  almost 
separates  the  thoracic  from  the  abdominal  cav-  entirely  by  means  of  tiie  abdominal  muscles, 
ity  in  mammalian  vertebrates.  It  is  flattened'  Spasmodic  contractions  are  familiarly  known  by 
in  shape,  nearly  circular,  fleshy  at  the  edges,  the  phenomenon  of  hiccough ;  this  is  sometimes 
tendinous  in  the  centre,  elongated,  and  ending  merely  a  nervous  affection,  and  at  others  is  a 
in  a  point  behind.  In  front  it  is  attached  to  symptom  of  peritonitis,  strangulated  hernia, 
the  ensiform  cartilage  of  the  breast  bone,  on  the  and  other  abdominal  diseases.  Paralysis  of  the 
sides  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  last  6  ribs,  diaphragm  is  speedily  fatal,  frt>mthe  suspension 
behind  to  the  transverse  process  of  the  1st  lum-  of  respiration. 

bar  vertebra  and  to  the  bodies  of  the  first  8  DIARBEEIR,  Diyar-Bbeb,  or  Diasbser. 

▼ertebrsB  of  the  loins  Inr  tendinous  slips;  the  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  formerly  capital  of 

fleshy  fibres  of  the  last  K>rm  the  pillars  of  the  an  ancient  pashalic  of  the  same  name,  on  a 

diaphragm,  and  their  fasciculi  cross  each  other  rocky  eminence  a  short  distance  from  the  right 

in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  2  openings,  one  supe-  bank  of  the  river  Tigris,  in  lat.  87°  55'  80"  N., 

rior  and  most  anterior,  giving  passage  to  the  long.  89°  62'  E.    A  fertile  and  well  cultivated 

oesophagus  and  par  vagum  nerve,  the  other  in-  plain  surrounds  the  city,  which  is  encompassed 

ferior  and  more  to  the  left,  for  the  passage  of  by  waJls  pierced  by  4  gates,  and  surmounted  by 

the  aorta,  thoracic  duct,  and  vena  azygos ;  the  many  towers.    In  the  N.  E.  portion  of  the  town 

tendinous  centre  has  been  compared  to  a  leaf  of  are  the  ruins  of  the  citadel,  formerly  the  resi- 

clover.    Between  the  middle  and  right  portion  dence  of  the  pasha.   The  town  was  once  a  very 

of  the  tendinous  centre  is  the  opening  for  the  flourishing  place,  and  contained,  it  is  said,  200,- 
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000  inhabitants;  bnt  owing  to  the  predatorj  tion  and  the  diarrhoBa  oeaaes;  if  this  should  not 

disposition  of  the  Koords,  who  by  their  attacks  be  the  case,  a  moderate  opiate  or  an  anodjne 

have  rendered  unsafe  the  interoourse  with  Bag-  oombined  with  an  astringent  are  all  that  wiU  be 

dad  and  Aleppo,  its  prosperity  has  declined,  and  foand  necessary.    When  dianhosa  is  dependent 

it  now  contidns  no  more  than  40,000  inhabitants,  on  exposure  to  cold,  a  bland,  nnirritating  diet, 

the  greater  part  Turkish,  the  rest  mostly  Ar-  the  warm  bath,  and  tae  use  of  opium  or  of  opium 

menian.    Some  trade  is,  however,  carried  on  and  ipecacuanha  in  small  doses,  may  be  had  re- 

with  Aleppo,  and  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  course  to ;  in  such  cases  the  patient  is  generally 

silk  goodflL  though  much  diminished,  is  still  con-  benefited  by  wearing  a  flannel  bandage  around 

tinu^.    The  streets,  like  those  of  other  eastern  the  abdomen. — ^Toung  infants  at  the  breast 

cities,  are  narrow  and  dirty,  and  most  of  the  sometimes  suflfor  from  bowel  comphunt ;  here 

houses  are  constructed  of  rough  stone  covered  it  is  commonly  caused  by  over-feeding.    Ordi- 

with  a  plaster  composed  of  mud  and  straw,  narily  nature  provides  against  this  by  the  feual- 

The  town  contains  mapy  mosques,  an  Armeni-  ity  with  which  the  infant  vomits:  the  stomach 

an  cathedral  and  other  Christian  churches,  nu-  frees  itself  from  the  excess  of  fooa,  and  no  mis- 

merous  baths,  caravansaries,  and  bazaars,  and  chief  is  done ;  but  when  the  infimt  does  not 

is  well  supplied  with  water,  which  is  introduced  vomit,  diarrhoui  is  caused,  and  undigested  curd 

by  a  fine  aqueduct,  and  distributed  through  the  is  present  in  large  quantity  in  the  evacuations, 

city  in  numerous  stone  fountains.  The  wiuls  are  The  obvious  remedy  is  a  prolongation  of  the 

built  of  a  dark-colored  basalt,  quarried  in  the  intervals  at  which  the  child  is  sui^led.  During 

neighborhood,  and  many  of  the  principal  build-  dentition  in  infants,  frx>m  the  large  quantity  of 

ings  of  the  city  are  constructed  of  the  same  ma-  blood  sent  to  the  digestive  organs,  and  the  r^id 

terial,  whence  the  Turks  call  the  place  Kara  evolution  which  they  are  undersoing,  the  boweb 

Amid,  or  Black  Amid;  Amida  being  the  an-  are  irritable,  and  dilUTho&a  often  supervenes; 

dent  name  of  the  town.   A  British  consul  re-  this  is  best  guarded  against  by  care  in  the  diet 

sides  here.  and  a  proper  observance  of  hygienic  regnlatiouB. 

DIABRH(EA  (6r.  dtap&tn^  to.  flow  through).  The  severer  forms  of  the  compliunt  which  occur 

a  disease  characterised  oy  the  occurrence  oi  In  large  cities,  from  the  conibined  effect  of  an 

frequent,  loose,  alvine  discharges.    In  a  proper  impure  atmoq;>here  and  the  excessive  heat  of 

system  of  nosology  diarrhoea  would  scarce  find  a  our  summers,  are  spoken  of  under  the  head  of 

place ;  it  is  a  symptom  rather  than  a  disease,  and  Oboixsa.  Intaittcii. 

IS  produced  by  a  number  of  different  patholo-  DIAS,  A.  GoNgALvsz,  a  Bnudlian  poet,  bom 
g^cal  conditions.  It  is  present  in  the  course  of  in  Gaxias,  Aug.  10^  1828.  He  was  edncated  in 
typhoid  fever,  is  a  flrequent  accompaniment  of  Portusal,  and  returning  to  his  native  country, 
phthisis,  and  is  sometimes  an  attendant  upon  published  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1846  a  volume 
albuminuria  and  other  forms  of  blood  poisoning;  of  poems  entitled  Frimeiroi  eantOj  whidi  was 
it  is  caused  by  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  followed  by  his  drama  of  Zeanor  ds  Mendanfa 
the  bowels.  Those  slighter  forms  of  the  com-  (1847),  S&ifundot  cantot  (1848),  and  Ultima 
plaint  only  will  be  noticed  here  which  are  inde-  eanta  (18^50).  In  1848  he  was  chosen  profes- 
pendent  of  constitutional  causes,  and  which  are  sor  of  national  history  in  the  college  of  Don 
produced  by  a  temporary  irritation  or  sub-in-  Pedro  IL ;  in  1850  he  was  sent  on  a  scientific 
flammation  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  mission  to  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  Aroa- 
Diarrhoea  is  often  caused  by  the  use  of  crude  and  son ;  on  his  return  he  was  employed  in  the  office 
indigestible  food,  or  even  by  food  ordinarily  of  the  minister  of  foreign  af&irs,  and  in  1865  was 
wholesome  taken  In  too  great  quantity  or  va-  charged  with  a  scientific  mission  to  £nrope.  His 
riety.  Fruit,  particularly  when  add  and  unripe,  poetry  is  exceedingly  popular  in  BraaL 
uncooked  v^^tables,  as  cucumbers  and  salads,  DIAS,  Babtrolomso,  a  Portuguese  naviga- 
food  in  a  state  of  incipient  decomposition,  the  tor,  bom  in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century, 
flesh  of  immature  animals,  as  young  veal,  dec.,  lost  in  a  storm  at  sea,  May  29, 1500,  while  on 
are  all  liable  to  act  upon  the  bowels.  Certain  his  way  ftx>m  Brazil  to  India.  In  1486  he  sail- 
articles,  as  mushrooms,  shellflsh,  the  richer  va-  ed  on  an  expedition  to  explore  the  W.  coast  of 
rieties  of  ordinary  fish,  as  salmon,  frx>m  pecu-  Africa,  and  without  knowing  it  was  carried 
liarity  of  habit  disagree  with  particular  indi-  around  the  southern  point  of  the  continent  and 
viduab  and  produce  diarrhcea.  The  same  is  landed  at  the  mouth  of  Great  Fish  river,  where 
true  of  a  total  change  of  diet ;  food  perfectly  he  discovered  that  he  was  on  the  E.  coast.  The 
wholesome  to  those  accustomed  to  it,  and  the  stormy  cape  he  called  Oabo  Tormentom}^  a  name 
water  used  habitually  in  certain  districts  of  which  the  king  of  Portugal  changed  into  Cape 
country,  often  cause  bowel  complaints  in  the  ofGkxMlHope.  Dlas  subeequently  sailed  on  an- 
stranger.  Emotions  of  the  mind,  particularly  other  African  expedition  under  Yasco  da  Gams, 
^ef  and  anger,  in  some  persons  promptly  occa-  and  he  conunanded  one  of  the  vessels  in  the  fleet 
sion  an  attack  of  diarrhoea ;  others  are  afiSected  with  which  Cabral  discovered  Braal.  It  was 
in  the  same  way  by  sudden  changes  of  temper-  on  this  expedition  that  he  perished, 
atnre.  wet  feet,  or  exposure  to  cold.  Where  DIAS,  HsNBiQini,  a  Brazilian  general,  bom  at 
diarrhoea  is  cansed  bv  the  ingestion  of  food  ren-  Pemambuco  at  the  beginning,  died  in  the  latter 
dered  irritating  by  its  quantity  or  qualitv,  the  part  of  the  17th  century.  He  was  a  freed  nesrro, 
puipng  itself  soon  removes  the  cause  of  urrita-  who  by  his  superior  attainments  rose  in  1639  to 
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the  sQpretne  command  of  the  colored  soldiery  third  are  imperfectly  diathermonons.    These 

of  the  Brazilian  array.    He  took  a  oonspicnons  subjects  were  first  investigated  in  1811-U2,  by 

part  in  the  protracted  warfare  which  finally  led  H.  Prevost  of  Geneva,  and  M.  de  la  Roche  in 

to  the  overthrow  of  Dntch  supremacy  in  Brazil.  France,  but  our  knowledge  of  them  is  mainly 

DIASTASE  (Gr.  di7(m;/u,  to  separate).  When  due  to  H.  Melloni,  who  l^gan  in  1882  a  series 
the  gn*ain  of  wheat,  oats,  or  barley  begins  to  of  remarkable  investigations,  which  won  for 
germinate,  there  is  formed  at  the  base  of  the  him  from  M.  de  la  Rive  the  title  of  *'  the  New- 
Bpront  a  peculiar  nitrogenous  compound,  very  ton  of  heat."  These  researches,  determining 
soluble  in  water,  called  diastase,  the  exact  com-  as  they  did  the  transmission  of  an  invisible 
posiUon  of  which  has  never  been  determined,  agent,  heat,  and  often  in  degrees  far  too  feeble 
It  is  also  found  in  the  germ  of  the  potato,  to  be  detected  by  the  nicest  sensibilitv  of  the 
It  seems  to  be  gluten  in  an  altered  form.  By  hand  or  by  t)ie  ordinary  means,  would  have 
the  action  of  this  substance  and  of  acetic  add,  been  impossible  but  for  the  invention,  by  NobiU 
which  alao  now  first  appears  in  the  seed,  the  and  Melloni,  of  a  new  thermoscopio  apparatus, 
mucilaginous  substance  called  dextrine,  formed  consisting  of  a  thermo-electric  pile  connected 
from  the  starch  of  the  grain,  is  converted  into  with  a  highly  sensitive  galvanometer;  the  del- 
starch  sugar.  This  by  fermentation  passes  into  icacy  of  the  arrangement  being  suclx  that  if^ 
aloohoL  It  is  therefore  an  essential  element  for  in  a  room  at  ordinary  temperatures,  the  human 
the  process  of  brewing.  It  may  be  obtained  by  hand  were  presented  in  a  line  with  the  appa* 
digesting  bruised  barley  malt  with  a  little  cold  ratus  and  at  the  distance  of  several  feet,  the 
water,  tihen  expressing  it  through  doth.  The  heat  radiating  from  the  hand  would  cause  the 
liquor  is  then  treated  with  sufficient  alcohol  to  needle  to  be  sensibly  deflected.  Some  of  the 
destroy  its  viscidity  and  cause  the  albumen  to  results  discovered  with  the  aid  of  this  appa- 
separate.  This  is  removed  by  filtration.  An  ratus  will  be  briefly  stated.  A  plate  or  crystal 
additional  quantity  of  alcohol  then  throws  down  of  rock  EUilt,  even  if  an  inch  in  thickness,  was 
the  diastase  in  an  impure  state.  It  is  redissolved  found,  after  diminishing  the  incident  heat  7.7 
in  water  and  again  precipitated  with  alcohoL  per  cent,  by  reflection,  to  transmit  the  en- 
When  separated  and  dried,  it  is  a  white,  taste-  tire  remtunder ;  this  body,  only,  arrested  within 
less,  solid  substance,  without  action  upon  gum  its  substance  no  sensible  portion  of  the  heat 
or  sugar,  but  capable  at  a  temperature  of  160^  rays.  Hence,  rock  salt  has  been  styled  the 
of  converting  starch  suspended  in  water  into  true  glass  for  heat;  and  its  permeability  by 
dextrine,  and  this  into  grape  sugar.  One  part  heat  exceeds  even  that  of  glass  by  light, 
of  dextrine,  it  is  foun^  is  sufficient  to  cause  Smoked,  or  coated  with  soot,  so  as  to  be  quite 
2,000  parts  of  starch  to  undergo  this  change.  opaque,  this  body  still  allowed  many  of  the 

DIATHEBMANOT  Aim  ATHERMANOT.  heat  rays  to  pass  through  it ;  and  the  same 
The  various  dispositions  of  light  entering  the  was  true  of  smoked  quartz  and  black  glass.  But 
substance  of  different  bodies  are  familiar,  citric  add.  alum  water,  and  limpid  candy,  al- 
8ome  bodies,  extinguishing  the  light,  are  term-  though  quite  transparent,  almost  totally  arrest- 
ed opaque;  others,  through  which  it 'passes  edtheheatof  the  sun,  of  aflame  or  other  source 
without  sensible  diminution,  transparent,  or  of  intense  heat,  while  they  cut  off  entirely  the 
diaphanous;  but  in  most  media  both  diapha-  rays  fh)m  bodies  raised  to  about  red  heat,  and 
neity  and  extinction  occur,  in  degree.  Results  of  all  temperatures  below.  Bodies  are  not, 
entirely  similar  are  now  found  to  hold  in  the  therefore,  diathermanous  in  proportion  as  they 
case  of  heat.  All  may  observe  that  the  sun*  are  tran^arent  But  the  amount  of  trans- 
beams  after  passing  through  the  air  or  through  mission  of  heat  rays  is  found  to  depend  on 
window  glass  are  still  very  sensibly  warm,  at  least  4  particulars:  1,  the  nature  of  the 
while  the  glass  and  the  air  may  remain  at  the  source  of  heat ;  2,  the  intensity  of  heat  of 
same  time  in  a  great  degree  unwarmed.  By  the  source ;  8,  the  nature  of  the  medium ;  and 
a  double  convex  lens  of  ice,  the  heat  of  the  solar  4,  its  thickness.  Solar  heat  has  the  greatest 
beam  has  been  brought  to  a  focus,  and  gun-  penetrating  power;  that  of  bodies  in  an  in- 
powder  and  other  combustibles  fired,  while  the  candescent  state  passes  through  the  same  me- 
ice  itself  remained  quite  unaffected  by  the  dium  in  greater  quantity  than  that  of  bodies  at 
beat  passing  through  it  A  pane  of  glass  held  a  dark  heat ;  while  of  the  heat  of  naked  flame 
before  a  fire,  however,  stops  the  transmission  rock  salt  transmits  92.8  per  cent,  Icdand  spar 
of  the  heat  striking  it,  and  becomes  warmed,  passes  89,  white  topaz  88,  and  alum  9  per  cent; 
From  these  facts,  we  conclude  that  from  sources  and  up  to  a  certain  thickness  in  every  case,  the 
of  heat  there  proceed  outward  on  all  sides  rays  amount  transmitted  diminishes  with  increase 
of  heat,  just  as  fh>m  luminous  bodies  we  have  of  thickness  of  the  medium.  Beyond  a  certain 
light  rays ;  moreover,  that  there  are  media,  as  increase  of  the  number  or  thickness  of  the 
the  air,  which  transmit  heat  rays  freely,  while  plates,  however,  the  diminution  of  heat  ceases, 
others  arrest  (or,  as  it  is  often  with  doubtfhl  The  heat  rays  that  can  get  through  the  first  half 
propriety  phrased,  absorb)  these  rays;  still  a  inch  or  inch  of  glass,  for  example,  will  then  go  on 
third  class  of  bodies  both  transmitting  and  undiminished  through  a  much  greater  distance; 
arresting  portions  of  them.  Bodies  of  the  first  so  that  it  seems  that  certain  heat  rays  are  sift- 
of  these  classes  are  termed  diathermanous ;  ed  out  by  each  medium,  as  being  incapable  of 
those  of  the  second,  athermanous ;  those  of  the  moving  through  it  with  fi'eedom ;  the  others 
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then  pasB  on.  If^  again,  the  heai  beim  which  fimn  spores  presents  the  same  dissimikrify  he- 
sufTera  no  more  loes  bj  going  throogh  glass  be  tween  the  yoong  and  the  adolt  forms.  There 
now  received  in  rock  crystal,  in  the  first  part  are  also  nomeroas  genera  which  can  be  acco- 
of  this  mediam  it  suffers  a  remarkable  diminn-  ratelj  disUngnished  not  only  by  the  differ^ce 
tion ;  other  rays  are  sifted  oat»  and  a  diminish-  of  form  or  outline,  but  by  their  own  pecolisr 
ed  beam  passes.  The  same  thing  happens  with  striations,  markings^  and  dots.  Both  in  the  sin- 
light  in  colored  media.  The  sunbeam  in  going  gie  and  associated  species  then  is  a  distinct  pel- 
through  a  certain  depth  of  a  red  glass  or  s(du«  wcid  peduncle  or  footstalk.  This  is  sometimes 
tion  has  its  bluish  green  rays  sifted  out  and  ex-  eonsiaerably  dilated  above,  or  else  forked,  some- 
tinguished ;  the  remainder,  on  being  passed  into  times  repeatedly.  In  this  case,  each  frnstnle 
a  bluish  green  medium,  is  lost  in  like  manner ;  remains  attached,  the  base  dilating  as  may  be 
a  feeble  beam  only  esci4>es^  or  none  at  all.  Hencei  required.  This  arrangement  gives  a  £ui-like 
the  heat  beam,  like  the  beam  of  light,  is  regard-  appearance  of  great  beauty.  But  in  the  thread- 
ed as  a  sheaf  of  heat  rays  of  varying  degrees  like  species  it  is  only  the  comers  that  remain 
of  refirangibility ;  or  we  have  a  true  heat  spec-  attached ;  as  no  stem  or  footstalk  is  visible  here, 
trum.  Dark  and  feeble  sources  of  heat,  it  is  it  has  been  conjectured  that  it  exists  only  in  those 
found,  emit  rays  anidogons  to  blue  and  violet  plants  which  have  grown  from  spores  or  in  the 
rays  of  light  (Whewell),  and  highly  luminous  seedling  forms.  Certain  channels  or  apertures  sre 
sources  such  as  are  analogous  to  yellow  and  red  so  arranged  as  to  convey  the  water  to  the  inner 
rays.  The  former,  however,  are  proved  to  be  cellular  membranes,  and  thus  to  afford  nutriment, 
the  less  refrangible  heat  rays ;  so  that  it  is  the  The  same  curious  conjugation  to  be  seen  in  other 
more  refrangible  heat  rays  which  are  the  more  alga  has  been  detected  in  the  diatomaoes9  by 
transmissible.  This  department  of  the  subject  Thwaitea,  and  has  been  confirmed  by  Berkeley 
has  received  the  name  of  thermochrosy,  or  heat  and  Broome.  It  is  computed  that  vast  areas  d 
coloration.  In  this  view,  then,  rock  salt  is  a  solid  earthy  matter  are  aue  to  the  growth,  pres- 
body  quite  colorless  to  heat;  while  alum,  water,  ence,  and  decay  of  these  minute  organisms, 
ice,  and  some  other  transparent  bodies,  are  Kany  of  the  moet  beautiful  are  found  in  the 
nearly  heat-black.  The  true  heat  colw  of  guano  of  commerce,  doubtless  swallowed  in 
water,  however,  is  dark  red,  since  the  few  rays  the  food  of  birds,  and  still  remaining  in  perfect 
it  transmits  are  of  the  more  refhingible  class  ;  preservation.  In  the  United  States^  masses  of 
and  if  this  beam  be  received  in  a  ^ass  tinged  several  inches  in  thickness  are  found  on  the 
green  with  copper,  and  the  heat  color  of  wmch  bottom  of  ponds,  composed  of  myriada  of  these 
may  be  considered  blue,  the  remaining  rays  oi^ganisms,  which  on  bdng  exposed  to  desicca- 
are  lost;  the  heat  beam  is  entirely  arrested,  tion  become  as  white  and  fnable  aa  chalk, 
though  a  greenish  light  still  passes.  This  com-  Even  peat  bogs  and  meadows  abound  with  them, 
bination  is  then,  apparency,  a  total  black  for  The  polishing  powders  sold  under  the  name 
heat  Where  it  is  i^nired  to  admit  light  with-  of  Tripoli  are  composed  of  these  natural  sili- 
out  heat,  therefore,  this  combination,  or,  as  or-  cious  mgments.  The  soundings  on  the  shores 
dinarily  more  convenient,  a  solution  or  plate  of  of  Victoria  Barrier,  in  water  whoee  average 
alum,  may  be  made  the  medium ;  where  heat  is  depth  is  1,800  feet,  were  found  by  Dr.  Hooker 
to  be  admitted  without  light,  smoked  rock  salt  to  be  invariably  charged  with  diatomaoeous  re- 
or  black  glass  serves  the  purpose.  In  some  miuns.  These  fossil  species  are  often  so  identi- 
operations  in  the  arts,  workmen  exposed  to  an  cal  with  recent  ones,  that  it  were  scarcely  too 
intense  heat  protect  their  ftces  to  a  good  do-  extravagant  to  admit  the  assertion  of  Ehren- 
gree  by  wearing  a  glass  mask.  berg,  that  species  are  to  be  found  in  a  living 
DIATOMAGEixf,  minute  plants  growing  in  state  in  situations  where  they  have  been  props* 
moist  situations,  in  collections  of  fresh  water  gated  from  times  far  anterior  to  the  existence 
or  in  the  sea,  consisting  of  frustules  of  yarions  of  man.  The  United  States  are  rich  in  the 
forms,  the  walls  of  which  contain  a  large  quan-  diatomacem,  both  fossil  and  living.  We  are  in- 
tityofsilex,  and  are  often  beautifally  diversified  debted  to  the  perseverance  and  scientific  skill 
and  marbled  by  strias  or  by  dots.  Kotwith-  of  the  kte  Prof.  J.  W.  Bailey,  of  West  Point, 
standing  the  general  resemblance  of  these  N.  Y.,  for  a  list  and  arrangement  of  species 
curious  vegetations  to  the  species  of  desmi-  detected  by  him.  In  the  tertiary  infiiiaorial 
diesd,  they  are  clearly  made  distinct  by  the  stratum  of  Richmond;  Ya.,  Ehrenberg  detected 
flinty  fronds,  singular  striation,  and  absence  of  20  genera  and  46  species,  of  which  all  were 
green  coloring  matter.  Agardh  asserts  that  also  European  excepting  two.  This  group  of 
many  of  these  organisms  have  as  much  affinity  American  forms  b  of  peculiar  interest,  becanse 
with  the  mineral  Ungdom  as  with  the  vegetable,  the  strata  at  Richmond  are  decidedly  of  marine 
being  in  fact  vegetable  crystals,  bounded  by  right  origin,  and  consequently  give  at  once  a  g^eral 
lines  and  collected  into  a  crystalliform  body,  and  view  of  these  marine  microscopic  fonxn  along 
having  no  other  difference  from  minerals  than  the  North  American  coast  We  shall  briefly  no- 
that  the  individuals  have  the  power  of  again  tice,  in  conclunon,  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
separating  from  each  other.  As  in  the  case  of  of  tiiese  vegetable  organisms  occurring  in  the 
the  desmidiesB,  ^ere  are  solitary  species,  and  United  States  and  not  uncomnoon  in  Europe, 
others  grouped  so  as  to  form  lines  and  mem-  Of  the  perfectly  free  diatoms  we  have  many 
branes.    In  some,  the  production  of  new  plants  species  of  naneulaeea  remarkable  for  beauty^ 
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^jrmmetry,  delioaoy,  or  else  for  their  striationB.  they  ako  form  heantifnl  flpiral  rows  in  other 
The  largest,  most  common,  and  most  easily  dis-  directions,  so  that  the  curves  present  no  incon* 
lingaisbed,  is  i\r.  viridity  found  in  every  ditch  siderable  resemblance  to  patterns  produced  by 
and  pond,  of  an  oblong  outline.  It  can  be  engine-turning;  at  other  times  the  spots  are 
detected  in  great  abundance  in  the  ashes  of  found  to  form  8  sets  of  Lines,  making  angles  of 
peat  and  in  the  deposits  of  infusorial  earths.  60^  and  120^  with  each  other;  and  on  others 
its  length  is  about  J^  of  a  line.  Several  of  a  the  spots  are  disposed  without  much  apparent 
sigmoid  outline  are  very  remarkable  for  the  regularity,  frequently  having  a  star-like  figure 
delicacy  of  their  strisB,  of  which  may  be  men-  in  the  centre.  The  spots  are  so  small  on  some 
tioned  pUunmgma  BalticOy  P.  hippoeampusy  of  the  disks  as  to  be  almost  invisible  even  by 
but  more  particularly  P.  an^tUata,  The  lines  the  highest  magnifyiuff  powers:  on  others  they 
of  striation  upon  IfittseMa  siamoidea  are  about  are  quite  large  and  hexagonal.  In  podiaovM 
TTT^irTf  o^  A^  ^^^^  apart  In  fragilaria  we  Bogerii  (Bailey),  the  whole  surfAoe  is  so  beau- 
nave  long  threads  of  firustules  adhering  with  tifuUy  punctate,  that  bo  engraving  could  do  it 
considerable  firmness  at  their  commissures;  justice.  The  most  complicated  markmgs  on 
bat  in  diatoma  they  adhere  only  at  a  single  the'  eoMinodiaeut  scarcely  rival  the  elaU>rat6 
point,  so  as  to  form  curious  chains  of  divided  ornaments  of  this  truly  elegant  organism.  It 
or  sepanU^  Joints.  Prof  Bailey  describes  has  proved  very  common  in  Virginia  and  Mary- 
baeiUaria  paradaxa  as  a  very  interesting  spe-  land  in  a  fossil  condition.  The  beauty  of  i$th' 
cies,  presenting  by  its  curious  motions  and  its  mia  obliquatOy  detected  in  the  mud  of  Boston 
paradoxical  appearance  an  object  well  calcu-  harbor,  can  only  be  appreciated  by  ocnliur  ex- 
lated  to  astonish  all  who  behold  it.  At  one  amination.  The  diatomacee  enter  largely  into 
moment  the  needle-shaped  frustules  lie  side  the  food  of  the  mollusca.  Dr.  Hooker  found 
by  side,  forming  a  rectangular  plate ;  sudden-  dictyoeha  aculeata  in  the  stomachs  of  salpa 
2y  one  of  the  frustules  slides  forward  a  little  taken  off.  Victoria  I^nd,  and  remains  of  diato- 
way,  the  next  slides  a  little  also,  and  so  on  maoe»  occurred  in  the  same  ascidiums  examined 
through  the  whole  number,  each,  however,  between  the  latitudes  of  the  K.  tropic  and  80°  S. 
retuning  a  contact  through  part  of  itA  length  The  meduso  are  also  in  particular  often  filled 
-with  the  adjoining  ones.  By  this  united  mo-  with  these  forms.-— See  Bailey  in  ^  American 
tion  the  parallelogram  is  changed  into  a  long  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,"  vols,  xli.,  xlvi. ; 
line ;  then  some  of  the  frustules  slide  together  "  Proceedings  of  Essex  Institute,"  vol.  1.,  pp. 
again,  so  that  the  form  is  then  much  like  a  38-48^  and  vol  iL,  pp.  70,  71 ;  Smithes  ^^  Brit- 
banner.  Similar  motions  are  constantly  go-  ish  Diatomace® ;"  Kntzing^s  Spedu  Algarum 
isg  on,  and  with  such  rapidity  that  the  eye  can  (Leipsic,  1B49^ ;  Berkeley's  ^*  Introduction  to 
scarcely  follow  them.  The  cause  of  this  motion  Cr3rptogamic  Botany"  (Londcm,  1857^. 
is  whoUy  imknown,  but  it  is  most  probably  me-  DIAZ,  Miguel,  an  Aragonese  explorer,  born 
chanical  and  not  vitaL  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  work  in  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  century,  died  about 
on  the  diatomace®,  estimates  this  motion  as  be-  1514.  He  took  part  in  the  SSd  expedition  of 
ing  «f,f  inch  per  second.  In  meridion  vernale  Oolumbns,  and  having  arrived  in  St  Domingo 
we  have  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  fi*esh-  in  1495,  he  became  involved  in  a  duel  which 
water  diatoms.  It  consists  of  spiral  or  helicoid-  forced  him  to  flee  to  the  southern  part  of  the 
al  chains,  to  perceive  which  the  specimens  must  island,  where  he  married  the  female  ruler  of  the 
be  tilted  on  edge.  It  occurs  in  immense  quan-  tribe.  From  information  given  by  her,  a^d  with 
titles  in  mountain  brooks,  covering  every  sub-  the  cooperation  of  Bartholomew  Oolumbns,  who 
merged  stone,  or  twig,  or  spear  of  grass,  in  the  was  governor  of  the  colony,  he  discovered  the 
eariy  days  of  spring.  Among  the  groups  with  gold  mines  of  St  Ohristopner,  and  afterward 
rittate  or  ribbon-Uke  fronds,  we  may  notice  «<ri-  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  foundation  of 
aUlia  arcuatOy  occurring  in  vast  quantities  on  Nueva  Isabella  (afterward  St  Domingo^  in  the 
Uie  flliform  marine  alga,  and  covering  them  so  vicinity  of  the  gpld  districts.  He  faithfully  ad- 
xnuoh  oft;entimes  as  to  make  them  glitter  in  hered  to  the  cause  of  Columbus  until  his  death. 
the  sunbeams  as  if  invested  with  crystals.  In  DIAZ  DEL  OASTILLO,  Bernal,  a  Spanish 
still  another  natural  group,  where  the  stri®  adventurer  and  chronicler,  bom  in  Medina  del 
are  no  longer  visible  in  the  frustules  or  fronds,  Oampo,  Old  Castile,  about  the  close  of  the  15th 
w^e  find  a  multitude  of  microscopio  objects,  century.  He  went  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the 
famishing  sources  for  firesh  admiration  when-  new  world  in  1614^  and  joined  the  expeditions 
ever  they  are  examined.  In  some  of  these  the  which  sailed  from  Cuba  to  Yucatan  under  Fer- 
fit>nds,  which  are  disciform,  are  marked  with  nandez  de  Cordova  in  1517,  and  under  Grijal- 
radiating  lines,  of  which  eoteinoditcus,  very  va  in  1518.  He  afterward  attached  himself 
common  in  a  fossil  state  in  the  Richmond  earth  to  the  fortunes  of  Cortes,  and  followed  that 
and  elsewhere,  is  most  beautiftil.  In  G,  linea-  chief  in  all  his  most  important  battles  and 
tuB  the  cellules  of  the  frond  form  paraUel  lines  marches  with  distinguishea  valor  and  loyalty. 
in  whatever  direction  they  may  be  viewed,  and  In  1568  he  was  regidor  of  the  city  of  Oua- 
O.  octUue  iridis  gives  curious  colored  rings,  temala.  When  Gomara^s  ^  Chronicle  of  New 
When  perfect,  the  disk  of  e<MeJ7i^»0i»  is  covered  Spain"  appeared,  Diaz  began  his  Histaria  wT" 
w^itii  circular  spots  in  rows  corresponding  with  dadera  ae  la  e<mqui8ta  de  la  Nueca  Etpafia^ 
the  radii    In  consequence  of  this  arrangement  the  object  of  which  was  to  correct  the  many 
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iniBBtatemeiitB  of  lus  liva],  and  to  daim  for  of  hit  songs,  with  a  memoir  by  T.  Dibdin,  iUiu- 

himflelf  ai»d  bis  comrades  a  share  of  the  ^ory  trated  by  George  CruikshaDlc,  was  pabHshed  in 

which  Gomara  gave  almost  wholly  to  Cartes.  London  in  1860.    IL  Thomas,  son  of  the  pre- 

The  work  was  finished  in  1668,  and  thonsfa  ceding,  bom  in  London  in  1771,  died  there,  Sept. 

destitateof  literary  merit,  and  disfignred  by  the  16,  1841.    He  adopted  the  profession  of  his 

anthor^s  vanity,  it  nowhere  betrays  a  wilM  lauier,  and  for  many  years  appeared  before  the 

perrerston  of  tmth,  and  is  prized  for  its  sim-  public  as  actor,  aaUKM*,  and  composer.    His 

plicity  of  style.  It  was  first  published  at  Madrid  songs  and  dramatic  pieces  are  probably  as  nn- 

in  1682.   An  English  translation  by  J.  I.  Lock-  merous  as  those  of  his  finther,  but  are  now 

hart  appeared  in  1844.    A  recent  American  oomparatiTely  fm^tten.    He  died  in  poverty, 

writer  has  assailed  the  authenticity  of  the  nar*  while  employed  in  compiling  an  edition  of  lus 

ratire,  which  he  attempts  to  resolve  into  a  coi-  father^s  sea  songs,  for  which  he  received  an 

lection  of  fables.    (See  Wilson^s  **  New  History  allowance  from  the  lords  of  the  admiralty.  HL 

of^eOonqoestofMezioo,"  Philadelphia,  1869.)  Thoicas  Fboonaix,  DJD.,  an  Englidi  biblio^^ 

DJGBDOf .  L  Gharlis,  an  English  song  writer  rapher,  nephew  of  Charles  Dibdin,  bom  in 

and  composer,  bom  in  Boutluuupton  in  1746.  Calcutta  in  1776,  died  Nov.  18, 1847.    He  was 

died  July  26, 1814.    He  was  the  18th  child  of  educated  at  Oxford  and  studied  for  the  law,  but 

his  partita,  who  intended  him  for  the  church,  afterward  took  orders.    In  1807  he  became  ed- 

Folio  wioff  his  own  inclinations,  however,  he  itor  of  a  weekly  journal  called  the  ^Director," 

cultivated  the  study  of  music,  and  at  the  age  of  and  in  1809  published  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue 

16  went  to  London,  where  at  first  he  supported  his  **  Bibliomama,''  reprinted  with  great  enlaige- 

himself  by  componng  ballads  for  the  music  ments  in  1811.    In  1818  he  traveUed  abroad, 

seUers  and  l^^  tuning  pianos.    In  1763-*4  the  and  in  1824  was  appointed  to  the  rectc^  ci  St. 

opera  of  the  ^^  Shepherd's  Artifice,''  written  Maiy's,  Bryanstone  square,  which  he  held  unto 

and  composed  by  him,  was  produced  at  Covent  his  death.    In  1814-'16  he  published,  nnder  the 

Garden  theatre,  after  which  he  appeared  for  title  of  "  Bibliotheca  Spenceriana,"  an  aooonnt 

several  years  in  the  Joint  capacity  of  actor  and  of  the  rare  books  in  Earl  Spencer's  library,  to 

composer.   Among  his  most  popular  works  were  which  he  afterward  added  a  description  of  the 

the  ''  Padlock,"  the  *^  Deserter,"  the  ''  Waters  earl's  seat  at  Althorp,  and  an  account  of  the 

man,"  and  the  "  Quaker,"  produced  at  Drniy  Cassano  library  purchased  by  him.    The  work 

Lane,  under  the  management  of  Garridc  Hav-  is  often  referred  to,  but  is  inaccurate.    In  his 

ing  quarrelled  with  the  hitter,  he  was  for  several  latter  years  Dr.  Dibdin  was  involved  in  pecu- 

years  engaged  in  various  theatrical  speculations  niary  embarrassment     His   principal  works, 

as  manager  or  proprietor,  and  in  1789  instituted  beside  those  above  mentioned,  are:    '^Typo- 

a  species  of  musical  entertiunment,  in  which  he  graphical  Antiquities  of  Great  Britain"  (4  vols., 

was  the  sole  author,  composer,  and  performer.  1810-^20)  ;  ^'  Bibliographical  Decameron"  (8 

So  succes»fol  did  the  enterprise  prove,  that  in  vols.  8vo.,  1817) ;  *'  Bibliographical,  Antlqua* 

1796  he  erected  a  small  theatre  in  Leicester  rian,  and  Picturesque  Tour  in  France  and  Ger- 

fields,  called  Sana-Soud,  in  which  he  performed  many"  (8  vds.  8vo.,  1821 ) ;  "^  Introduction  to  a 

until  1806,  when  he  retired  from  professional  Knowledge  of  rare  and  valuable  Editions  of  the 

life  in  somewhat  embarrassed  circumstances,  Greek  and  Roman  Classics"  (4th  ed., 2  vols.  8vo., 

owing  po  lus  improvident  habits.    A  pension  1827);  '^Reminiscencee  of  aliteraty  life"  (2 

of  £200  was  procured  for  him.  of  which  in  vols.  8 vo.,  1886)  ;** Bibliographical,  Antiquarian, 

1806  he  was  deprived  by  the  whig  ministry  of  and  Picturesque  Tour  in  the  Northern  Comities 

Lord  Grenville.  The  tory  administration,  which  of  Endand  and  Scotland  "  (8  vols.  8vo.,  1839). 

came  into  power  the  succeeding  year,  restored  DICE  (plural  of  die),  small  cubes  of  ivory, 

his  name  to  the  pension  list,  but  his  improv-  bone,  serpentine  stone,  or  close-grained  wood, 

idence  kept  him  in  poverty  until  his  death,  used  in  gaming.  Each  (^  their  6  faces  is  marked 

His  theatrical  compositions^  47  of  which  are  with  a  cUfferent  number  of  points,  from  1  to  6,  in 

enumerated  in  the  '*  Biographia  Dramatica,"  such  a  way  that  the  numbers  upon  any  2  oppo- 

amount  to  about  100.    Up<»i  his  songs,  how-  site  sides  together  count  7.    They  are  shaken 

ever,  of  which  he  ia  said  to  have  written  up-  and  thrown  fr(»n  a  box  on  to  a  table,  and  the 

ward  of  1,000,  his  reputation  mainly  rests,  game  depends  upon  the  number  of  points  pre- 

Most  of  these  were  ephemeral  productions,  and  sented  by  the  upper  faces.    This  is  one  of  the 

many  were  below  mediocrity ;  but  his  nautical  most  ancient  ofgum&By  and  was  said  to  have  been 

songs  and  ballads  are  among  the  finest  specimens  invented  by  the  Greeks  to  divert  themselves 

of  their  kind  in  the  language ;  and  some  of  them,  during  the  nege  of  Troy.    Plutarch  makes  it 

like  '^  Poor  Tom  Bowling,'' written  on  the  death  an  early  invention  of  the  Egyptians,  in  whose 

of  his  brother  Thomas,  a  sea  captain,  and  ^Poor  mythological  fables  it  is  mentioned.   Dice  have 

Jack,"  are  established  fkvorites.   They  were  set  been  di»oovered  in  Thebes^  made  of  bone  or 

to  simple  and  expressive  melodies,  and  were  ex-  ivory,  and  similar  to  those  in  use  at  present* 

ceedingly  popular  at  the  beginning  of  the  pres-  Herodotus  ascribes  the  invention  of  this,  as  of 

ent  century,  naving,  it  is  said,  been  infloential  in  all  other  games  of  chance,  to  the  Lydians.   It  is 

supplying  the  navy  with  volunteers.    He  pub-  alluded  to  as  a  favorite  amusement  by  JSschylus 

lished  a  history  of  the  stage  and  some  miscel-  and  Sophodes.    The  chief  distinction  between 

laneous  works  of  no  great  value.  A  new  edition  the  ancient  and  the  modem  game  is,  that  in  the 
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former  8  dice  were  employed,  and  in  the  latter  expansion  of  the  firfit  blossoms  nntil  the  period 
ordinarily  but  2.  The  Greeks  gave  to  the  va-  of  bloesoming  is  over ;  bnt  sometimes  a  few 
rions  throws  that  were  possible  the  names  of  smaller  racemes  will  appear  again  toward  die 
their  gods,  heroes,  princes,  and  hetffirie,  the  best  end  of  the  summer.  It  does  not  seem  to  ma- 
throw  being  called  Aphrodite.  This  game  was  tore  seeds  readily,  and  as  yet  no  new  varieties 
adopted  by  the  Bomans,  and  the  example  of  are  known  to  florista  Thb  fine  species  has  re« 
someoftheemperors,  especially  ofNero,  gave  to  ceived  the  appropriate  name  of  J)»  ipeeteAili$, 
it  a  dangerons  popnianty.  Wealthy  Romans,  Side  shoots  or  cuttings  taken  off  early  in  spring, 
darinff  the  declining  period  of  the  empire,  fre-  and  planted  ont,  will  flower  in  August  and  Sep- 

SientTy  staked  their  entire  fortunes  npbn  a  sin-  tember ;  but  for  early  forcing  it  is  better  to  put 

^  e  chance.    It  was  introduced  into  France  in  them  into  suitably  sized  poto,  and  suffer  them 

the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus,  and  has  continued  to  ripen  away  the  foliage  that  has  been  produced 

firom  that  time  a  favorite  game.  in  this  condition,  in  preparation  for  another 

DIC£(Gr.Auci7),  in  ancient  mythology,  a  god-  season,  taking  due  care  lest  they  strike  their 

dess  of  justice,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Themis,  fireely  growing  root  fibres  through  the  bottom 

and  sister  of  Eunomia  (good  rule)  and  Irene  of  the  pots.    To  prevent  this,  they  may  be 

(peace).    She  appears  as  one  of  the  Hone,  and  placed  upon  a  plalibrm,  on  the  stone  or  brick 

as  attendant  of  the  father  of  the  gods,  and  in  pavement,  or  even  on  the  hard  ground ;  in  the 

the  tragedians  also  as  an  avenging  and  reward-  fatter  case,  it  is  better  to  move  me  pots  at  least 

ing  divinity.    Her  business  was  not  only  to  once  a  week.    On  the  approach  of  severe  frost, 

punish  injustice,  but  to  reward  virtue.  the  pots  should  be  removed  to  the  shed  of  the 

DICENTRA  (Borkh.),  the  generic  name  of  greenhouse,  or  placed  under  the  stage,  or  pro- 
some  very  showvherbaceousperennials,  of  which  tected  in  frames,  or  even  put  Into  tiie  cellar, 
there  are  several  species  found  wild  in  the  United  whence  they  are  to  be  removed  into  a  wanner 
States.  Of  these  latter,  a  very  delicate  and  sin-  atmosphere  as  they  are  needed  for  flowering, 
gularly  flowered  one  is  Z>.  eucuUaria  (De  Can-  For  early  blossoming  parlor  plants  we  scarcely 
dolle),  called  Dutchman's  breeches,  the  form  of  know  of  any  other  so  easily  prepared,  or  so  sure 
tbe  corolla,  with  its  spurs,  reminding  ns  of  that  of  suceessfm  management,  or  which  will  so  well 
article  of  apparel  suspended  in  an  inverted  posi-  reward  any  attention.  In  the  garden  the  di- 
two.  These  blossoms  are  cream-colored  tipped  centra  tpectalnUs  thrives  in  any  good  soil,  but 
with  white,  and  hang  in  a  simple  raceme  upon  that  which  is  light,  rich,  and  deep  suits  it  best; 
a  slender  drooping  scape,  rising  from  the  bo-  in  such  a  situation  it  will  produce  a  dozen  or 
flom  of  a  set  of  tender,  deeply  cut,  long-stalked  more  stems  covered  witii  flowers.  A  alight  pro- 
leaves.  Both  the  flowers  and  leaves  soon  fade  tection  of  leaves  and  litter  is  sufficient  in  winter, 
away  on  the  approach  of  summer,  and  leave  It  should  be  allowed  abundance  of  room, 
exposed  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  clusters  .  DICK,  Thomas,  a  Scottish  scientific  writer, 
of  Kttie  grain-shaped  tubers,  arranged  in  the  born  in  Dundee  in  1772,  died  at  Bronghty  Ferry, 
form  of  scaly  bulbs.  A  second  species,  called  July29, 1857.  He  was  educated  for  the  ministry, 
squirrel  com  (D.  Canadensis,  De  C),  has  scatter-  and  was  ordained  and  settled  as  pastor  of  the  Se- 
ed, round,  flirftened  tubers,  as  large  as  grains  of  oession  church  in  Stirling,  but  became  so  mudi 
Indian  corn,  to  the  resemblance  to  which  it  owes  devoted  to  scientific  pursuits,  that  he  relinquish- 
its  name.  Its  flowers  are  greenish  white,  tinged  ed  his  profession,  and  for  10  years  was  engaged 
'With  red,  and  possess  the  fhigrance  of  hya-  as  a  teacher  at  Perth.  While  there  he  wrote  the 
cintha.  It  is  found  in  rich  woodlands.  2>.  «b-  "^  Christian  Philosopher,"  a  work  which  brought 
imian)e  C),  found  in  W.  New  York,  and  among  him  considerable  reputation,  and  some  pecuni- 
the  AJleghanies  of  Virginia,  is  larger  than  the  ary  remuneration.  From  this  time  he  devot- 
othera,  with  reddish-purple  flowers  on  a  com-  ed  himself  more  exclusively  to  the  writing  of 
pound,  clustered  raceme,  and  with  the  lobes  popular  scientific  works,  which,  though  success- 
of  the  leaves  broadly  oblong.  D,  ehrysantha  ful,  were  not  a  source  of  much  pecuniary  profit  to 
(Hooker  and  Amott),  a  native  of  California,  has  their  author,  who  was  during  part  of  his  life  in 
larse,  ^owy,  golden-yellow  flowers,  leaves  2  etndtened  circumstances.  His  works  having 
and  8  pinnately  divided,  glaucous,  with  linear,  had  a  large  sale  in  the  United  States,  a  subscrip- 
acute  segments^  and  a  stem  2  or  8  feet  high,  tion  was  taken  up  for  his  benefit  in  this  conn- 
leafy  branching.  But  the  most  remarkable  of  try  some  years  before  his  death,  and  by  this 
all  was  introduced  fh)m  Japan  in  1846.  From  means,  as  well  as  by  tiie  contributions  of  some 
thick,  brittie,  fleshy  roots  there  arise,  early  in  the  gentlemen  of  Dundee,  and  the  aid  of  a  small 
spring,  numerous  stout  hollow  stems  about  8  feet  pension  from  the  government,  he  was  enabled 
high,  bearing  large,  spreading,  deeply  divided,  to  pass  the  latter  years  of  his  life  in  comfort 
compoundly  temate  leaves  of  a  glaucous  hue,  Among  his  works  may  also  be  mentioned,  ^^Phi- 
not  unlike  some  of  the  tree  pnonias,  from  which  losophi^  of  Religion  ^*  (1825) ;,  ^  Improvement 
issue  strong  flower  stalks,  branching  into  axil-  of  Society  by  Uie  Diffusion  of  Knowledge ;" 
laiy  and  smaller  racemes,  loaded  with  large,  rosy  ^*  Philosophy  of  a  Future  State"  (1828) ; "  Mental 
blossoms,  each  flower  being  about  an  indi  long.  Illuraination  of  Mankind  '*  (1886) ;  "•  Celestial 
In  tiiie  early  stage  of  the  inflorescence  the  buds  Scenery  **  (1888) ;  *^  Sidereal  Heavens'^  (1840) ; 
have  a  deeper  tint,  which  is  very  beautiful  Sev-  '^Telescope  and  jGcrosoope  "  (1851). 
end  weeks  ekpse  from  the  commencement  of  the  DICKENS   Chablbs,  an  English  novelist, 
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born  at  PortsTDonth,  FeK  7, 1813.  His  father,  the  *"  Pickwick  Papers^  is  still  esteemed  Dick- 
ICr.  John  Diokens,  who  had  held  for  manj  years  ens^s  best  work.  We  cannot  subscribe  to  this 
an  office  in  the  navy  par  department,  retired  on  judgment ;  bnt  we  admit  that  there  are  parts  of 
a  pension  in  1815  ;  and  bemg  a  man  of  some  it  which  he  has  never  excelled,  and  that  he  has 
Uterarj  facoltj,  he  became  a  reporter  for  the  never  drawn  a  character  more  original  in  con- 
daflj  press  in  London.  He  intended  his  scm  oeption  and  more  happily  sostain^  than  that 
for  the  profession  of  an  attorney,  and  placed  of  Sam  Weller.  His  next  woi4[,'*  Oliver  Twist,'' 
him  in  an  attorney's  office  for  that  pnrpose.  appeared  originally  in  monthly  nnmbers  in 
Here  the  youth  aoqnired  that  knowledge  of  thail^Bentley's  Miscellany,''  a  magazine  of  which 
machinery  and  tedmical  phraaeoloi^  of  the  Dickens  assomed  for  a  time  the  editorship,  and 
law  which  he  has  tamed  to  snob  mod  acooont  was  published  collectively  in  1838.  This  novd 
in  many  of  Ins  works  of  fiction.  But  the  dmd-  folly  sustained  the  high  reputation  acquired  by 
gery  of  his  work  weighed  heavily  upon  his  the  ^*  Pickwick  Papers."  If  the  humor  was 
spirit ;  a  taste  for  literature,  manifeBted  mainly  not  so  rich,  so  abundant,  so  genial,  there  was  a 
by  an  indiscriminate  reading  of  novels  and  plays,  deeper  tragic  power,  especially  in  painting  the 
began  to  develop  itself;  and  his  father's  eon-  darker  passions  of  the  soul  and  the  terribk  re- 
neotions  enabled  him  to  exchange  his  unconge-  tributions  of  guilt  Next  appeared  in  aerial 
niflj  occupation  for  the  more  agreeable  duties  numbers,  published  eoDectirely  in  1839,  the 
of  a  newspaper  critic  and  reporter.  He  was  **  life  and  Adventures  of  Nicholas  Nickleby ;" 
attached  to  tne  ^^True  Bun,"  and  afterward  to  which,  with  some  Uttie  hesitation,  we  should 
the  ^Morning  Chronicle,"  which  was  at  that  place  at  the  head  of  all  Dickens's  novels,  as  being 
time  a  daily  paper  of  large  circulation  and  in-  the  most  carefully  constructed,  and  containing 
flnence.  A  senes  of  sketches  of  London  life,  the  widest  range  of  character  and  the  greatest 
manners,  and  localities,  published  in  the  even-*  variety  of  inventive  power.  From  no  other 
ing  edition  of  the  ^^  Chronicle,"  under  the  sig-  work  of  his  could  one  who  had  never  read  any 
nature  of  ^  Box,"  attracted  much  attention,  and  thing  from  his  pen  derive  a  more  just  estimate 
showed  the  unknown  writer  to  be  possessed  of  of  aU  the  wealtn  of  his  genius.  ^  Master  Hum- 
a  remarkable  and  original  vein  of  observation  phrey's  Clock,"  comprising  the  stories  8in<» 
and  reflection,  though  by  some  it  was  regretted  separately  known  as  the  "  Old  Curiodty  %op" 
that  such  powers  were  exercised  to  so  great  and  ^^BarnabyRodge,"  appeared  in  weekly  nuni- 
an  extent  m  the  delineation  of  scenes  of  vice  hers  during  1840  and  1841.  This  was  received, 
and  misery,  and  the  exposure  of  the  weaknesses  and  deservedly  so,  with  a  degree  of  favor  equal 
and  infirmities  of  humanity.  The  sketches  to  that  which  had  been  accorded  to  his  previ- 
were  afterward  collected  and  published  (1836)  ous  productions.  Indeed,  the  character  of  little 
in  2  volumes.  The  ability  dismayed  in  these  Nell  awakened  a  depth  and  fervor  oi  sympa- 
sketches  was  so  great  tiiat  ICr.  HaU,  of  the  firm,  thetic  adnuration  which  no  earlier  creation  had 
of  Chapman  and  Hall,  proposed  to  the  writer  won.  After  the  publication  of  this  work,  Dick- 
the  scheme  of  preparing  a  work  of  fiction,  to  ens  made  a  visit  to  America,  arriving  in  Boston 
appear  in  monthly  numbers,  with  iUustrations  Jan.  22,  1842,  and  sailing  for  England  on  June 
by  Mr.  Seymour,  a  popular  eomio  draughtsman.  3  following.  He  was  everywhere  received  with 
It  was  suggested  that  the  adventures  and  mis-  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  proportionate  to  his 
haps  of  a  dub  of  originals  would  ftimish  a  popularity  as  a  writer  and  the  excitable  char- 
happy  medium  for  the  powers  both  of  author  acter  of  the  American  people.  His  views  of 
and  artist  Upon  this  hint  the  first  number  of  American  life  and  manners  were  published  upon 
the  ^^  Pickwick  Papers"  was  written,  and  pub-  his  return,  at  the  close  of  1842,  under  the  tiUe 
lished  with  illustrations  by  Kr.  Seymour.  This  of  "  American  Notes  for  General  Circulation  ;'^ 
clever  artist  died  by  his  own  hand  before  the  a  work  which  added  nothing  to  his  reputation, 
appearance  of  the  second  number ;  and  the  task  though  it  was  brightened  here  and  there  with 
of  illustration  devolved  upon  Mr.  H.  E.  Browne,  gleams  of  his  pecuhar  humor.  In  1843  he  wrote 
who  under  the  signature  of  ^^  Phiz"  continued  his  ^  Christmas  Carol,"  a  short  story  inculcating 
with  great  spirit  tibe  style  of  pictorial  embellish-  tiie  virtues  of  benevolence  and  generosity,  which 
ment  which  nis  predecessor  had  so  happily  be-  was  received  with  great  favor.  Severd  amilar 
gun.  The  work  was  completed  and  published  productions  have  since  from  time  to  time  appear- 
collectively  in  1 837.  Bnt  before  it  was  finished  ed  from  his  pen,  under  the  general  titie  of  Christ- 
it  had  attained  a  degree  of  popularity  to  which  mas  stories,  of  various  degrees  of  merit,  though 
nothing  in  English  literature  since  the  publica-  no  one  can  be  pronounced  quite  equal  to  the  first 
tion  of  the  Waverley  novels  could  fbmish  a  par-  of  the  series.  In  1844  he  published  in  monthly 
allel.  Everybody,  both  in  England  and  Ameri-  numbers  the  ^'  Life  and  Adventures  of  Martin 
ca,  was  laughinff  over  the  ludicrous  adventures  Chuzzlewit ;"  and  toward  the  close  of  the  same 
of  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  assodates,  the  trial  year  he  went  to  Itdy  with  his  family,  and  re- 
scene  of  Bardell  m.  Pickwick^  and  the  quaint  sided  there  for  some  time.  On  Jan.  1, 1846,  he 
sayings,  grotesque  comparisons,  and  inimitable  assumed  the  editorship  of  the  **  Daily  News," 
conversations  of  the  elder  and  younger  WeUer.  a  morning  newspaper  started  in  London,  on  the 
Between  the  appearance  of  the  first  and  last  liberal  side  in  politics,  to  which  several  able 
numbers  the  author  rose  to  be  the  most  popular  writers  were  secured  as  contributors.  In  this 
living  writer  in  the  English  language.    By  some  journal  were  originally  published  his  "^  Pictures 
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of  Italy,^  wbich  were  gathered  into  a  volume  beautiful  and  effective  of  his  pathetic  passages 
and  issued  in  1846 ;  a  work  of  a  peculiar,  al-  have  been  drawn  from  this  soui^.  He  is  a  very 
most  unique  character,  containing  as  it  does  sharp  observer,  and  an  excellent  artist  in  that 
the  impressions  of  a  man  of  origintu  genius  who  style  of  verbal  painting  in  which  the  effects  are 
Tiews  Italy  not  as  a  scholar,  an  antiquary,  or  produced  by  the  minute  delineation  of  partiou- 
an  artist,  but  as  a  humorist.  He  did  not  con-  lars.  This  power,  it  must  be  admitted,  he  uses 
tinue  long  in  his  new  post  of  editor  of  a  daily  rather  too  fbeely ;  and  many  of  his  descriptions, 
newspaper*  His  next  publication,  "  Dealings  especially  in  his  later  works,  would  be  improved 
with  tihe  Firm  of  Dombey  and  Son,'*  came  out  by  compression.  The  charm  and  success  of  his 
in  monthly  numbers,  during  1847  and  1848.  In  writings  are  in  some  degree  to  be  ascribed  to 
this  novel  the  beautiful  sketch  of  little  Paul  and  the  &ot  that  they  are  so  strongly  infused  with 
the  humorous  delineation  of  Capt  Cuttle  recall-  the  personal  qualities  of  the  writer.  He  is  a 
ed  the  best  efforts  of  his  genius,  and  renewed  man  of  genial  nature  and  humane  spirit,  with  a 
the  admiration  awakened  oy  his-earlier  works,  vehement  hatred  of  injustice  and  oppression,  a 
Then  followed  the  ^'  History  of  David  Copper-  strong  aversion  to  cant  and  hypocrisy,  and  gen- 
field."  in  monthly  numbers,  concluded  in  1850.  erous  and  expanded  sympathies.  His  powerful 
In  tnis  year  he  assumed  the  editorship  of  a  and  popular  pen  has  always  been  exerted  on 
weekly  periodical,  started  by  himself,  called  the  side  of  social  reform.  Through  these  traits 
**  Household  Words,"  which  has  ever  since  con-  of  character,  as  revealed  in  his  writings,  a  sort 
tinned  to  be  published  under  his  charge,  and  has  of  personal  relation  is  established  between  him 
a  wide  circulation  both  in  En^and  and  America,  and  his  readers,  which  makes  them  very  kind 
Here  appeared  his  *'  Child^s  History  of  England,"  to  his  literary  virtues,  and  a  little  blind  to  his 
repnbuisned  separately  in  1852;  and  his  story  literary  faults.  It  has  been  objected  to  his 
of  "  Hard  Times,"  republished  in  one  volume:  novels  that  they  set  too  high  value  upon  good 
1854.  In  1858  was  finished  ^^  Bleak  House,"  temper  and  geniality — the  easy  growth  of  a 
which  had  been  issued  in  monthly  numbers;  healthy  organization  and  happy  temperament — 
and  in  185S  andl857  ^  Little  Dorrit "  was  ^ven  as  compared  with  the  sterner  virtues  which  are 
to  the  world,  by  parcels,  in  the  same  way.  Be-  the  fruit  of  self-discipline  and  self-control ;  and 
side  the  above  works,  Dickens  is  the  author  or  that  they  make  convivial  pleasures  too  attract- 
editor  of  the  *' Memoirs  of  Joseph  Grimaldi,"  ive,  and  fail  to  warn  against  convivial  excesses, 
published  in  1886.  Such  a  list  proves  him  to  — ^Mr.  Didcens  has  also  acted  with  distinguished 
DC  a  man  of  vigorous  industry  and  methodical  success  in  private  theatricals,  and  has  publicly 
habits  of  labor;  and  his  example  is  valuable  as  read  his  own  works  to  large  and  gratified  au« 
showing  that  the  highest  genius  is  not  ineom-  diences  in  almost  every  part  of  the  United 
patible  with  uniform  diligence  and  a  life  of  Kingdom.  In  1858  he  amicably  separated 
steady  toil. — ^The  great  popularity  which  Di<^-  from  Mrs.  Dickens,  with  whom  he  had  lived 
ens  enjoys  wherever  tne  English  language  is  some  20  years,  and  had  several  children.  The 
spoken  renders  it  a  superfluous  task  for  us  to  cause  was  an  uncongeniality  of  temper,  imply- 
enter  upon  any  extended  or  elaborate  criticism  ing  no  dishonor  to  either  party. 
of  his  works.  He  has  opened  a  new  and  origi-  DICKINSON,  a  N.  W.  oo.  of  Iowa,  bordering 
nal  vein  of  fictitious  composition.  His  popular-  on  Minnesota ;  area,  480  sq.  m.  The  surface  is 
ity  is  not  a  transient  whim  or  fleeting  fashion,  diversified  by  a  number  of  small  lakes,  the  prin- 
but  is  fairiy  earned  hy  great  and  obvious  excel-  oipal  of  which  is  Spirit  lake.  The  largest  river 
iences.  His  place  in  English  literature,  through-  is  the  Okoboji,  an  affluent  of  the  LitUe  Bioux. 
out  aU  time,  will  be  as  secure  as  that  of  Sterne,  This  county  is  of  very  recent  formation,  and  is 
fielding,  or  Scott  He  is  peculiarly  and  pre^mi-  not  included  in  the  census  of  1856. 
nently  a  man  of  genius.  He  has  fashioned  him-  DICKINSON,  Daiosl  Stbvbns,  a  XT.  S.  sena- 
self  upon  no  existing  models;  no  writer  draws  tor  fl*om  New  York,  bom  in  Go8hen,Conn.,  Sept. 
more  exclusively  from  innate  and  self-contained  11, 1800.  The  family  removed  in  1806  to  the 
sources ;  in  no  one  do  we  see  fewer  indications  of  state  of  New  York,  and  settled  in  the  beautiful 
the  infiuence  of  other  men^s  minds.  Very  rarely  valley  of  the  Chenango,  where  Daniel  was  in- 
in  Dickens  do  we  find  a  quotation  from,  or  an  al-  nred  to  the  hardy  life  of  a  plain  farmer^s  son. 
Inrion  to,  any  other  writer.  His  novels,  as  works  He  also  worked  for  a  while  at  a  mechanical 
of  art,  are  open  to  obvious  criticism.  Bis  plots  trade.  During  his  boyhood  he  was  able  to  ao- 
are  not  skilfblly  constructed ;  many  incidents  are  quire  only  the  rudiments  of  learning  under  a  sys- 
introdneed  which  are  improbable  in  themselves,  tern  of  common  schools  then  in  its  infancy.  Hav* 
and  do  not  of  necessity  contribute  any  thing  to  ing  a  natural  inclination  to  politics,  he  became  an 
tJie  final  catastrophe.  His  leading  quality  is  his  ardent  member  of  the  democratic  party,  and  was 
humor,  which  is  original  in  its  essence  and  bound-  rewarded  for  his  zeal  first  by  an  election  to  the 
less  in  its  supply.  His  combinations,  quaint,  office  of  town  constable,  and  then  by  an  ap- 
startling,  and  grotesque,  are  never  forced,  but  are  pointment  as  depu^  sheriff  of  Chenango  co. 
the  spontaneous  growth  of  a  mind  of  inexhausti-  Thus  brought  in  contact  with  the  local  courts, 
ble  fertility.  In  pathos,  the  reverse  pole  of  hu-  he  took  a  nncy  to  the  l^;al  profession,  studied 
xnor,  his  merit  is  hardly  less  conspicuous.  He  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  about  1826-^7, 
has  a  peculiar  comprehension  of  the  sorrows  and  soon  became  famous  in  the  Chenango  valley  as  a 
aiifferings  of  childhood ;  and  some  of  the  most  '*  rough  and  ready  "  practitioner  before  Justicee 
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of  the  peace,  and  vorked  his  way  steadily  np«  the  presideaoy  in  1852,  and  on  one  of  the  hal-^ 
ward,  till  he  obtaiDed  a  good  position  and  a  lots  in  the  national  convention  he  reoeiTed  the 
fSur  basinees  in  the  highest  tribunals.    He  was  inflaential  vote  of  Virginia.    Bnt  the  hostility 
chosen  in  1836  a  member  of  the  state  senate  of  the  radicals  in  the  New  York  delegation  was 
from  the  6th  district,  f<^  4  years.    He  took  a  implacable.    They  rallied  npon  Gov.  Marcy  as 
leading  part  in  disposing  of  like  many  important  their  candidate.    The  inability  of  Mr.  Dickin^ 
questions  that  agitated  the  senate  of  New  York  son  to  secure  the  united  vote  of  his  state  in  the 
in  these  4  years — as  the  general  banking  law.  convention  was  sufficient  (had  there  been  no 
the  small  bul  law,  the  bank  suspension  law,  and  other  obstacle)  to  prevent  his  nomination.    On 
other  financial  measures  arising  out  of  ^e  over-  the  election  oi  Mr.  Pierce  to  the  presidency, 
throw  of  the  U.  S.  bank  and  the  establishment  Mr.  Dickinson  was  strongly  pressed  for  the  sec- 
ef  the  independent  treasury,  the  construction  retaryship  of  state.    Hisrival,  Gov.  Marcy,  was 
of  the  Erie  railroad,  the  enliu*gemeut  of  the  Erie  aelected,  while  he  was  appointed  collector  of 
canal,  and  other  works  of  internal  improvement;  the  port  of  New  York,  bnt  he  refused  the  office, 
and  he  freciuently  delivered  opinions  upon  grave  For  4  years  Marcy  wielded  the  federal  patron- 
legal  questions  brought  before  the  senate,  which,  age  of  the  state  gainst  hinu  This  was  a  heavy 
as  the  court  for  the  oorrection  of  errors,  was  blow  to  his  political  inflnence.    8till  a  large 
then  the  highest  judicial  body  in  the  state.    He  band  of  adherents  continued  Mthfnl  to  him. 
won  so  much  reputation  during  these  4  years  The  spirit  with  which  he  spumed  the  collector- 
in  the  legislature  that  at  the  dose  of  his  term  ship  was  ^nerally  applauded  by  hia  friend& 
the  democratic  party  put  him  in  nomination  for  He  now  withdrew  to  nis  rural  retreat  at  Bing- 
Iientenant"govemor.    He  was  defeated,  but  2  hamton,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  practice  of 
years  subsequently  (1842)  he  was  triumphantly  the  law ;  and  for  the  last  few  years  he  htm  in- 
elected,  thereupon  becoming  ex  officio  president  dicated  only  through  an  occasional  letter  or 
of  the  senate,  of  the  court  of  errors,  and  of  the  speech  that  he  still  takes  an  interest  in  public 
canal  board,  for  2  years.  In  184^  he  was  a  mem-  effiurs.     Mr.  Dickinson  is  a  ready  nui  jprm 
ber  of  the  convention  that  nominated  Mr.  Polk  lawyer,  a  strong,  dashing  speaker,  quick  to  see 
for  the  presidency,  and  was  subsequently  one  of  and  seize  tlie  point  in  controversy,  apt  at  lepar* 
the  electors  at  large  for  the  state  of  New  York,  tee,  with  a  strong  vein  of  humor,  and  wdl  suited 
In  December  of  tnat  year  he  was  appointed  by  to  the  exigendes  of  American  politics,  wliether 
Gov.  Bouck,  and  afterward  chosen  by  the  legis-  encountered  on  the  ^*  stump,"  in  the  convention, 
lature,  to  the  H.  S.  senate,  in  the  place  of  N.  P.  or  the  senate  chamber. 
Tallmadge,  where  he  continued  till  March  4,        DICKINSON,  John,  an  American  statesman, 
1861.  During  7  eventful  sessions  he  took  a  prom-  bom  in  Mainland,  Nov.  18, 1782,  died  in  Wil- 
inent  share  in  the  discussion  of  the  questions  that  mington,  Delaware,  Feb.  li,  1808.    He  studied 
convulsed  that  body,  such  as  Texas  annexation,  law  in  Philadelphia,  and  subsequently  at  the 
Oregon  joint  occupation,  the  Mexican  war  and  Temple,  London,  and  npon  returning  to  Amen* 
its  consequent  territorial  acquisitions,  the  Wil-  ca  practised  with  considerable  success  at  the 
root  proviso,  and  the  compromise  measures  of  bar.    Upon  being  elected  to  the  Pennsylvania 
1850,    On  the  power  and  duty  of  congress  to  honse  of  assembly  in  1764,  he  evinced  nnusnal 
prohibit  slavery  in  the  territories,  he  differed  capacities  for  a  k^slator,  and  was  on  all  oeca- 
with  his  colleague,  Cren.  John  A.  Dix,  as  also  sions  a  ready  and  energetic  debater.    At  the 
with  his  subsequent  colleague.  Gov.  Seward,  same  time  he  became  known  by  his  publications 
In  Dec.  1847,  he  introduced  in  the  senate  two  upon  the  attempts  of  the  mother  country  toin- 
resolutions  respecthig  territorial  government,  fringe  the  liberties  of  the  colonies..    In  1765  he 
which  embodied  the  doctrine  of  "  popular  sov-  was  elected  a  deputy  from  Pennsylvania  to  the 
ereignty,''  so  called.    This  being  anterior  to  the  first  colonial  concress,  the  resolutiona  passed 
Nicholson  letter  of  Gen.  Oass,  and  long  previ-  by  which  were  m'awn  un  by  him.    In  1768 
ous  to  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act  of  Judge  Doug-  he  published  his  ^^  Farmers  Letters  to  the  In- 
las,  the  credit  of  propounding  that  doctrine  be-  habitants  of  the  British  Colonies,"  whidi  were 
longs  to  him  raUier  than  to  either  of  them,  republished  in  London  with  a  preface  by  Dr. 
While  in  the  senate  he  was  the  ardent  advocate  Franklin,  and  subsequently  in  French  in  Paris, 
of  a  branch  mint  in  the  city  of  New  York,  of  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  continental  eon- 
the  coinage  of  three-cent  pieces,  and  of  the  free  gross  in  1774^  and  of  the  state  papers  put  forth 
circulation  of  weekly  newspapers  through  the  by  that  body  some  of  the  most  important,  in- 
maUs  within  the  counties  where  they  are  pub-  eluding  the  ^^  Declaration  to  the  Armies^'*  the 
lished.    He  was  an  effective  debater,  exerted  a  2  petitions  to  the  king,  and  the  "^  Address  lo  the 
strong  influence  in  the  senate,  and  was  honored  States, ''  were  the  production  of  his  pen.    He, 
by  it  with  the  chairmanship  of  the  conmiittee  however,  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  ^Deda- 
of  finance.     Mr.  Dickinson's  course  on  the  ration  of  Independence,*'  believing  that  the 
slavery  question  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  movement  was  premature,  and  that  compromise 
conservative  or  **  hunker  "  section  of  the  de-  was  still  practicable,  and  was  one  of  the  few 
mocraoy  of  New  York,  and  ndlied  around  him  members  of  congress  who  did  not  sign  that  in- 
numerous  friends  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  strument.    So  unpopular  did  he  become  with 
especially  in  the  southern  states.     He   was  his  constituents  for  his  course  on  this  occasion, 
brought  forward  as  a  democratic  candidate  for  that  for  several  years  he  was  absent  from  Uie 
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ptiblic  QOQDcilfl,  althoogli  in  the  interim  he  sig-  liahment  of  a  tnedical  college  in  Oharleston,  and 

nified  his  devotion  to  the  American  canse  by  t)n  its  orgaimaation  in  1824  he  was  called  to  the 

senrin^  as  a  private  soldier  in  Delaware  against  chair  of  institutes  and  practice  of  medicine.  In 

the  Bndfih  forces.  In  1779  he  retnmed  to  con*  1832  he  retired  from  this  position,  but  in  the 

gress  as  a  member  from  Delaware,  and  wrote  the  following  year,  on  the  reorganization  qf  the  in^ 

^'  Address  to  the  States"  of  May  26.    He  was  stitution  as  the  medical  college  of  the  state  of 

subsequently  president  of  the  states  of  Delaware  South  Oarolina,  he  was  rejected.    In  1847  he 

and  Pennsylvania  successively,  and  a  member  was  called  to  succeed  Dr.  Severe  in  the  profes* 

of  the  federal  convention  for  framing  a  const!*  sorship  of  the  practice  of  medicine  in  the  uni* 

tntfon.    In  1788  appeared  his  ''Fabius"  letters,  versity  of  New  York,  which  he  filled  during  8 

advocating  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitu-  snccessive  years,  till  in  1850  he  was  induced, 

tion.    Another  series  over  the  same  signature,  at  Uie  earnest  soUcitation  of  his  former  asso* 

on  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  elates  in  the  medical  ooUege  of  tiie  state  of 

France,  published  in  1797,  was  his  last  work.  South  CaroliDa,  to  return  to  his  professorship 

His  political  writings  were  published  in  2  vols,  in  that  institution.    In  1868  he  was  caUed  to 

in  1801.    He  was  a  man  of  elegant  learning  and  the  chair  of  practice  of  medicine  in  the  Jeffer* 

fine  conversational  powers.  son  medical  college,  Philadelphia,  which  he  now 

DICKINSON,  Jonathan^  an  American  Pres-  fills.  Dr.  Dickson  has  contributed  many  papers 
byterian  clergyman,  born  m  Hatfield,  Mass.,  on  subjects  connected  with  his  profession  to 
April  22,  1688,  died  in  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  various  medical  journals  throughout  the  United 
Oct.  17, 1747.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  col-  States,  and  is  beside  the  author  of  the  follow* 
lege  in  1706,  and  2  or  8  years  afterward  was  ing  books :  "  Manual  of  PiM^hology  and  Pmctice 
installed  as  pastor  of  the  only  Presbyterian  con-  of  Medicine,"  pubUahed  in  New  York;  '^Essayson 
ffregation  at  that  time  existing  in  Elizabethtown,  Pathology  and  Therapeutics"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  New 
N.  J.,  which  relationship  continued  until  his  York,  1845) ;  "Essays  on  Life,  Sleep,  Pain,  &c." 
death.  His  parish  comprised  not  only  Eliza-  (12mo.,  Philadelphia,  1852);  "ElementsofMedi* 
bethtown,  but  the  adjoining  townships  of  Bah-  cine  (8vo.,  Philadelphia,  18351  In  addition  to 
way,  Westfleld,  Union,  Springfield,  and  part  of  these  professional  labors,  he  nas  delivered  nu- 
Ohatham.  After  the  separation  of  the  New  merous  speeches,  lectures,  and  addresses  on 
Jersey  churches  from  the  synod  of  Philadelphia  various  subjects  of  general  utLUty  or  interests 
in  1741,  it  was  determined  to  establish  a  col-  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note  that  he  delivered  the 
legiste  institution  in  the  former  colony,  and  a  first  temperance  address  ever  heard  south  ,of 
charter  for  the  college  of  New  Jersey  was  ob-  Mason  and  Dixon's  Hne. 
taiued  from  acting  Grovernor  Hamilton.  The  DICQUEMAKE,Jaoqt7bsFbakcoi6^  a  French 
first  classes  were  opened  in  Elizabethtown,  and  naturalist  and  astronomer,  bom  in  Havre,  March 
Dickinson  was  elected  president  His  services  7«  1788,  died  March  29, 1789.  He  was  a  Oath- 
were  acceptable  in  an  eminent  degree,  bat  he  olio  priest;  became  professor  of  experimental 
did  not  live  to  confer  the  scholastic  degrees  physics  at  Havre,  member  of  the  academy  of 
upon  his  first  dasSb  His  high  reputation  among  Rouen  and  of  the  royal  marine  academy,  and 
ma  contemporaries,  as  a  preaqjier  and  a  contro-  invented  several  useful  instruments  in  conneo- 
versialist,  is  well  sustained  by  his  published  ser-  tion  with  astronomy  and  navigation.  He  is 
mons  and  theological  treatises.  better  known,  however,  by  his  researches  into 

DICKINSON  00LLE6E.    See  Oablisu.  the  natural  history  of  zoophytes,  infosona,  and 

DIOKSON,  a  N.  N.  W.  co.  of  Tenn.,  bound*  mollosks,  and  particularly  by  his  interesting  dis- 

ed  N.  E.  by  Onmberland  river,  and  drained  by  coveries  relative  to  sea  anemones,  on  which  he 

several  of  its  affluents ;  area,  al)out  650  sq.  m. ;  pnblished  an  essay  in  French  and  English  (4to., 

pop.  in  1850, 8,404^  of  whom  2,118  were  slaves.  London,  1774).     He  dedgned  an  instrument 

It  has  a  rolling  surface  and  a  tolerably  fertile  called  the  coemoplane,  by  means  of  which  he 

BoiL  Gndn,  hay,  and  live  stock  are  the  principal  solved  problems  in  nautical  astronomy.    Beside 

staples.    In  1850  the  productions  were  888,781  more  than  60  papers  in  the  Journal  de physique^ 

bushels  of  Indian  com,  60,985  of  oats,  and  10,-  he  left  an  Index  geographique  (4to.,  1769) ; 

148  lbs.  of  wooL    There  were  20  churches,  and  Idee  genh'tUe  de  VMt/nmomie  (raris,  1769) ;  Ootir 

1,765  pupilsattendinj;  public  schools.   The  Oom-  naisaanee  de  VMtnmomie  (8vo.,  1771). 

berland  river  b  navigable  by  steamboats  along  DIOTATOB,  the   chief  magistrate  in  the 

the  border  of  the  county.    Capital,  Charlotte,  cities  of  the  ancient  Latin  confederacy,  in  Alba. 

DICKSON,  SakuxlHeitry,  an  American phy*  Tosculnni,  dec.    The  Romans  adopted  tlie  word 

sician,  bom  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  Sept  1798.  from  their  Latin  neighbors,  and  applied  it  in 

He  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  181^  theearliestperiodof  the  repablio  to  exception* 

and  immediately  after  commenced  Uie  study  of  al  magistrates  appointed  in  times  of  danger, 

medicine  in  his  native  city ;  during  the  prev«  with  nearly  absolute  power  over  life  and  prop- 

alence  of  the  yellow  fever  there  in  1817,  he  erty,  from  which  there  was  no  appeal  to  law 

practised  for  a  time.    In  1818-^19  he  attended  or  people.    The  dictator  was  usually  nominated 

the  medical  course  of  lectures  of  the  university  by  the  senate,  and  appointed  by  one  of  the  con* 

of  Pennsylvania,  and  graduating  in  the  latter  suls,  for  6  months,  during  which  time  the  con* 

year,  at  once  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  suls  and  other  regular  magistrates  continued  in 

profession.    He  wos  instrumental  in  the  estab-  their  office,  though  subject  to  his  dictates,  and 
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deprived  temponril j  of  their  badges  of  digni^  the  same  dignify,  as  bestowed  on  Bylla  (82), 
tj.  The  power  of  the  dictator  was  mostly  limit-  and  8  times  on  Cttsar  (47,  45,  and  44),  meant 
ed  to  one  object,  and  particnlarlj  to  foreign  only  unlimited,  deq>otic  sway.  Mark  Antony 
affiura  Being  elected,  he  appointed  his  lien-  abolished  it  altogether. — In  modem  history,  the 
tenant  gr  master  of  the  horse  (magUter  eqvU  word  dictator,  beside  being  a  title  of  some  re- 
turn), and  surrounded  himself  with  his  24  lie*  ular  chidT  magistrates  in  South  America,  deslg- 
tor%  (twice  as  many  as  attended  the  consuls),  nates  a  man  appointed  in  times  of  danger,  le- 
armed  with  £uoes  and  axes,  and  well  adapted  gaily  or  illegally,  to  save  a  stm^ling  nation, 
to  strike  terror  into  the  people.  He  was  lim-  and  vested  with  all  its  power,  without  any  re- 
ted  only  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  public  gard  to  law  or  constitution.  This  power  has 
money,  and  responsible  only  after  the  expira*  often  been  exercised  in  ancient  and  modem 
tion  of  his  term ;  he  was  not  allowed  to  leave  times,  though  not  always  under  the  same  name. 
Italy,  or  to  appear  on  horseback  within  the  pre-  In  the  iVench  revolution  it  was  the  dream  of 
ducts  of  the  city.  Officers  bearing  the  same  Marat,  and  Robespierre  exercised  it  almost  folly, 
title  were  also  sometimes  appointed  for  certain  by  ^e  influence  of  terrorism  on  the  people  and 
civil  or  religious  purposes,  as  for  public  solem-  tiie  convention,  but  fell  before  he  could  achieve 
nities,  fixing  the  nail  in  the  OapitoUne  temple  his  fimatical  design  of  remodelling  the  world, 
of  Jupiter  (ekmjigendi  eauia)^  ^  This  office  Poland  had  an  eminent  dictator  in  Koscinszko 
was  quite  harnuess,  but  in  later  periods  dicta-  (1704).  The  revolution  of  1880  proclaimed 
tors  were  appointed  reipubUca  eomtituenda  (Dec  S)  Gen.  Chlopicki  naaelnik  ;  he  was  a 
ta%ua  (to  form  a  new  constitation),  such  as  Sylla  good  general,  but  proved  a  wavering  and  worse 
and  Cffisar,  whose  arbitrary  power  destroyed  tiian  useless  dictator ;  lie  rengned,  and  fought 
the  republic.  The  first  Roman  dictator,  Lar^  as  a  brave  soldier.  In  the  unJiappy  rising  of 
tins,  was  appointed  9  years  after  the  establish*  1846,  Tyssowski  was  for  a  few  days  dictator  in 
meut  of  the  republic  (501  B.  0.),  to  save  the  Cracow.  In  the  late  Huuffarian  revolotioD, 
state  fh>m  the  threatening  allies  of  Tarqnin,  the  Kossuth  exercised  dictatorial  influence  before 
expelled  king,  and  the  more  dangerous  disturb-  and  after  the  dedaration  of  ind^>endeDoe,  April 
ances  within  the  walls.  The  young  republic,  14, 1849,  but  within  the  strictest  limits  of  cod- 
based  on  aristocratic  foundations,  was  distract-  stitutionalitv,  voluntarily  narrowed  by  himself, 
ed  by  the  greedy  and  exdusive  spirit  of  the  GOrgey  took  the  name  and  burden  of  dictator- 
patricians,  and  the  threats  of  the  oppressed  but  ship  only  for  a  few  days,  and  for  the  use  of  it 
unsubmisdve  and  unruly  plebeians.  The  pub-  in  the  surrender  of  Yililgos,  Aus.  18,  1849,  re- 
lic lands  were  in  the  grasp  of  the  former,  the  ceived  the  curse  of  his  army  ana  nation.  Ma- 
latter  were  poor  and  degraded.  The  danger  nino  in  Venice,  and  Mazzini  in  Rome  (1848-'9), 
from  the  supporters  of  Tarqnin  was  imminent;  acted  like  Kossuth,  with  the  same  zeat  and  ac- 
the  senate  commanded  new  levies,  but  the  peo-  tivity,  and  the  same  result  The  establishment 
pie  refused  to  obey,  declaring  that  they  had  of  a  aictaton^ip  was  unsuccessfully  attempted 
nothing  to  defend,  and  ^at  no  foreign  yoke  in  Paris,  shortiy  after  the  revolution  of  February 
could  bring  upon  them  greater  hardships  than  (May,  184^. 

those  they  endured.  In  their  disobedience  they  DICTIOKARY  (Lat  Aictw^  a  word),  in  its 
were  protected  by  the  law  recentlv  passed  ordinary  acceptation,  a  book  contaiuing  the 
through  the  effi)rts  of  Valerius  Poplicola,  which  words  of  a  language,  in  alphabetical  order,  with 
permitted  every  citizen,  condenanea  to  any  severe  a  definition  annexed  to  each.  A  complete  die- 
punishment,  to  appeal  to  the  people.  To  evade  tionary  would  fulfil  the  same  office  with  respect 
the  force  of  this  popular  law,  the  senate  agreed  to  language  that  a  universal  cydopsedia  fnlfils 
upon  the  extraordinary  measure  of  electing  a  with  respect  to  arts,  sciences,  and  literature- 
single  magistrate  with  almost  regal  power.  The  giving  an  account  of  the  origin  and  apptications 
people  confirmed  the  decree,  and  the  success  of  the  verbal  symbols  of  ideas  and  &cts,  as  the 
and  honesfy  of  Lartius  proved  worthy  of  the  latter  gives  an  account  of  the  ideas  and  facts 
new  dignity.  In  the  following  year,  another  themsdves.  It  would,  therefore,  state  the  ety- 
dictator,  Aulus  Posthumios,  destroyed  tiie  last  mology  of  words,  and  note  their  variations  in 
hopes  of  the  banished  king,  in  a  batUe  fought  meaning  through  the  successive  periods  (^  a 
near  Lake  Regillus,  This  battie,  in  which  the  3  literature.  A  glossary  is  a  dictionary  of  obso- 
sons  of  the  unhappy  Tarquin  fell,  gave  peace  to  lete,  provincial  or  technical  words;  and  the 
the  Romans.  Not  less  remarkable  were  the  ser*  term  lexicon,  though  hardly  distinguished  by  ns- 
vices  of  the  dictator  L.  Quintius  Gincinnatus.  age  from  dictionary,  is  more  frequentiy  applied 
When  he  was  chosen  dictator,  the  .£qui  had  to  vocabularies  of  the  andent  and  learned  lan- 
snrrounded  and  threatened  to  destroy  a  consu-  gnages,  with  tiie  definitions  and  explanations  in 
lar  army.  Gincinnatus  routed  them,  and  the  some  modem  language.  The  Greeks  and  Ro- 
vanquished  army  had  to  pass  under  the  yoke,  mans  appear  not  to  have  employed  dictionaries 
Rewarded  with  a  triumph,  and  with  the  pardon  in  learning  foreign  languages,  but  uniformly  to 
of  his  banished  son  Gsaso,  he  resigned  his  dig*  have  availed  themselves  of  conversation  with 
nity  within  17  days.  G.  M.  Rutilus  (856  B.  G.)  foreigners.  Nor  have  any  early  attempts  at 
was  the  first  plebeian  appointed  to  the  dictator-  Greek  lexicography  been  preserved.  The  old- 
ship,  and  M.  G.  Pera  (216)  was  the  Isst  die-  est  extant  Greek  dictionary  is  by  Apollonias 
tator,  in  the  original  sense  of  the  word;  for  of  Alexandria,  a  contemporary  of  Augustus 
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-whose  ^Homeric  Lexicon"  (Ac{rtr 'Ofu/piicai),  and  7ih  eentnrSes.  An  indication  of  progres- 
thongh  mnch  interpolated,  has  heen  of  value  in  rive  learning  in  Italy  in  the  ISth  century  was 
modern  times  in  interpreting  the  idioms  of  the  the  CathoUe&n  of  Giovanni  Balbi,  a  Genoese 
niad  and  Odyssey.  Erotianns,  a  Greek  writer  monk,  consisting  of  a  Latin  grammar  followed 
in  the  reign  of  ^ero,  made  a  glossary  of  all  by  a  copious  dictionary.  The  work  is  in  Latin, 
the  learned  words  found  in  Hippocrates.  8nb-  forms  a  volume  of  great  bulk,  was  written  in 
seqnent  Greek  dictionaries  were  the  ^Ono-  1286,  and  is  now  celebrated  as  a  rare  typo- 
mastlcon"  of  Julius  Pollux  (about  A.  D.  177),  graphical  curiosity,  its  first  edition  having  been 
containing  explanations  of  the  most  important  printed  by  Gutenberg  in  1460.  The  Comneopia 
words  relating  to  various  prominent  suldects,  of  Perotti,  bishop  of  Siponto,  printed  in  1&9. 
the  arrangement  being  topical  instead  of  eJpha-  was  a  copious  comment^  on  Martial,  fcJlowed 
betical ;  tiie  dictionary  (EKkoyrj)  of  Attic  words  by  an  alphabetical  index  of  words,  and  was  of 
and  phrases,  b^  Phrynichus,  an  Arabian  or  Bi-  much  service  to  subsequent  compilers.  The 
thynian,  who  hved  nnder  Marcus  Aurelins;  the  first  edition  of  Oalepino's  Latin  dictionary  ap- 
dictionory  of  the  words  that  occur  in  Plato,  peared  at  Beggio  in  1602.  At  first  only  a  Latin 
hy  Timesus  the  sophist,  probably  of  the  8d  cen-  lexicon,  additions  of  the  corresponding  Italian, 
tnry,  which,  though  brief  contains  the  best  ex-  Greek,  Grerman,  &c.,  words  were  successively 
planations  of  terms  that  have  come  down  from  made,  till  it  was  extended  (Basel,  1690-1627) 
the  ancient  grammarians ;  a  lost  universal  lexi-  to  11  languages ;  and  it  is  still  the  most  complete 
eon  by  Diogenianus  of  Heradea,  which  is  offcen  poly^ot  lexicon  for  the  European  languages, 
quoted  bv  Hesychins  and  Suidas,  and  which  The  French  give  the  name  <»20^n  to  any  volumi* 
w^as  abridged  from  an  elaborate  work  by  Pam-  nous  compilation.  An  epoch  in  Latin  lexicogra- 
philus,  also  lost ;  the  dictionary  to  the  works  phy  was  made  by  the  publication  of  Bobert 
of  10  Attic  orators,  by  Valerius  Harpocration,  Btephens's  7%eMurtu  LingwB  LatiruB  (1682 ;  8d 
of  unknown  date,  compiled  from  works  now  enlarged  edition,  1648),  which  attempted  to  ex- 
lost,  and  of  the  highest  importance  for  its  ex-  hibit  the  proper  use  of  words,  not  only  in  all  the 
planations  of  legal  and  political  terms,  and  its  anomalies  of  idiom,  but  in  every  minute  varia- 
accounts  of  persons  and  things  mentioned  in  the  tion  of  sense.  The  most  noted  of  subsequent 
Attic  orations;  the  comprehensive  Greek  die-  Latin  dictionaries  is  the  Zari^cm  totiu$  Latinitck- 
tionary  of  Hesychins,  an  Alexandrian  gramma-  ti$  of  Facciolati  and  Forcellini  (Padua,  1771 ; 
nan  of  the  4th  century,  which,  though  much  8d  edition,  1881),  in  which  every  word  is 
disfigured  and  interpolated  in  its  present  form,  is  accompanied  by  its  Italian  and  its  Greek  cor- 
a  vast  accnmulation  of  most  heterogeneous  ma-  relative,  and  which  illustrates  every  meaning 
terials,  and  has  been  a  principal  source  of  our  by  examples  from  the  classical  authors.  An 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  and  of  many  English  edition,  edited  by  James  Bailey,  was 
andent  customs ;  the  lexicon  (Ac(f a»v  2vvay«y7)  published  in  liOndon  in  1828.  Sir  Thomas 
attributed  to  Photius.  patriarch  of  Constant!-  Elyot  was  the  author  of  the  first  Latin-English 
nople  (died  A.  D.  891) ;  and  the  Greek  lexicon  dictionary  (London,  1638X  beyond  the  mere 
ascribed  to  Suidas,  of  unknown  date,  first  quoted  vocabularies  of  school  boys.  He  was  a  dis* 
in  the  12th  century,  which  contains  both  com-  tinguished  scholar,  and  friend  of  Sir  Thomas 
mon  and  proper  names  alphabetically  arranged,  More,  and  his  work  reached  the  8d  edition  in 
and  is  valuable  for  the  literary  history  of  anti-  1646.  The  largest  similar  work  that  had  pre- 
qnity.  and  for  its  citations  from  ancient  authors,  ceded  it  was  the  Orhis  Voeabuhrum^  printed  by 
as  well  as  for  its  explanations  of  words. — ^Thefirst  Wynkin  de  Worde  in  1600  (6th  ed.,  1618),  which 
Roman  writer  on  lexicography  was  the  learned  by  successive  improvements  became  the  popular 
M.  Terentitts  Yarro,  whose  work,  De  Lingua  I^tin-Engliah  dictionary  of  Ainsworth  (1786). 
Latino^  is  however  rather  a  voluminous  treatise  The  most  eminent  Latin  lexicographers  since 
on  the  etymology  and  peculiar  uses  of  words  Forcellini  are  the  German  scholars  Scheller^ 
than  a  dictionary.  Eragments  only  of  it  have  Freond,  and  Georges.  The  work  of  Forcellim 
been  preserved.  The  elaborate  work  of  Verrins  was  the  basis  of  the  Latin-English  dictionary 
Flaccus,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  1st  century,  of  F.  P.  Leverett  (Boston,  1886) ;  and  that  of 
entitied  De  Signifioatu  Verhorum,  ia  lost;  but  fVeund,  of  the  Li^-English  lexicon  of  E.  A. 
it  was  the  basis  of  a  valuable  compilation  by  Andrews  TNew  York,  1866). — ^The  first  modem 
Fompeius  Festus,  in  the  8d  or  4th  century,  en-  Greek-Latin  dictionary  was  that  of  Johannes 
titled  De  Signijicatione  Verborum^  which  was  Orastonus  of  Racenza  (Milan,  1480 ;  printed 
abridged  by  Paulus  Diaconus  in  the  8th  cen*  also  by  Aldus,  1497),  which  was  for  many 
tnry.  Only  one  imperfect  copy  of  the  work  of  years  the  only  lexicographic  aid  for  the  stn- 
Festus  is  preserved.  The  words  are  classified  dent  of  Greek.  Bob^  Oonstantine  published 
alphabetically  according  to  the  initial  letter  of  at  Basel,  in  1662,  a  thesaurus  of  the  Greek 
each,  but  the  order  of  the  subsequent  letters  is  language,  in  which  he  had  the  assistance  of 
not  observed.  The  information  which  it  con-  Gesner,  Tumebus,  Oamerarius,  and  other  learn- 
tains  has  been  of  great  importance  on  many  ed  contemporaries.  It  was  superseded  by  the 
obscure  points  connected  with  antiquities,  my-  7%e8auru8  Lingua  Grmem  of  Henry  Stephens 
thology,  and  grammar.  Near  the  middle  of  the  (Paris,  1672),  the  result  of  12  years*  labor, 
11th  century  Papias  of  Lombard^  compiled  a  which  has  hardly  been  surpassed  in  the  compre- 
I^tin  dictionary  from  the  glossanes  of  the  6th  hensive  and  copious  Interpretation  of  words* 
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Its  arrangement  is  not  in  the  alpbabetioal  orier  ver^  esteemed  the ''  hardest  words.^  It  paes- 
of  words  but  of  roots,  the  derivatives  and  com-  ed  through  many  editions.  Sabseqnent  works 
pounds  being  collected  after  each  root  It  was  were  the  **  Glossograpbia,  or  Dicdonary  of  Hard 
the  basis  of  the  works  of  Scapula  ^nd  Schre*  Words,"  by  Thomas  Blount  (London,  1656) ; 
velias.  The  most  thorough  subeecuent  6re^  the  ^*  New  World  of  Enslish  Words,"  by  Edward 
lexicons  are  the  German  works  or  Schneidei^  Phillips,  the  nephew  aod  pupil  of  Milton  (1658)  ; 
Passow,  Seller,  Rost,  and  Pape.  The  work  or  and  the  ^^  Universal  £tymol<^cal  English  Die- 
Passow  was  the  basis  of  the  Greek-English  tionary,"  by  Nathan  Bailey  (London,  1726),  in 
lexicon  of  LiddeU  and  Scott  (Oxford,  1845 ;  which  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  give  a 
New  York,  edited  by  Henry  Drlsler,  18i8).  complete  collection  of  the  words  of  the  language. 
The  Greek  language  was  long  studied  through  and  which  was  long  in  the  highest  repute,  and 
the  medium  of  the  Latin,  and  no  Greek-Engl^  passed  through  at  least  27  editions.  An  in- 
lexicon  was  projected  until  the  present  cen-  terleaved  copy  of  a  folio  edition  of  Bailey's 
tury.  The  first  of  these  that  was  announced  dictionary  was  the  repository  of  the  artides 
was  that  of  John  Hckerinff  (Boston,  1826  ;  collected  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  preparing  his  die- 
many  sulMeqnent  editions),  which  was  partially  tionary.  llie  work  of  Johnson,  after  8  yean  of 
executed  in  1814.  It  was  preceded  in  publica*  arduous  labor,  appeared  in  1755.  and  has  exerted 
tion  only  by  the  similar  English  work  of  John  an  influence  superior  to  any  otner  in  fixing  the 
Jones  (1828). — ^The  first  standard  dictionaries  external  form  of  the  language  and  settling  the 
of  modem  languages  were  produced  under  the  meaning  of  words.    He  first  introduced  into 

Eatronage  of  learned  academies ;   the  oldest  English  lexicography  the  plan  of  illustrating^  the 

eio^  the  Italian  Voedbulario  della  Cnuea,  first  various  significations  of  worda  by  examples  ex- 

published  in  1612,  which  was  avowedlv  found*  tracted  firom  the  best  authors.  It  was  much  en- 

ed  on  Tuscan  principles,  made  the  14th  centu-  lamd  by  Todd  in  the  editions  of  1814  and  1827, 

ry  the  Augustan  period  of  the  language,  and  ana  has  been  the  basis  of  many  smaller  works* 

alighted  the  great  writers  of  the  16th  century.  The  most  important  subsequent  dictionaries  are 

In  Spain  the  lexicon  of  Lebrixa  (1492)  and  the  those  of  Ridoardson,  Webster,  and  Worcester. 

Tuoro  of  Covarrubias  (1611)  were  the  only  Richardson's  ^' New  Dictionary  of  the  English 

dictionaries  of  note  tUl  the  new  academy  pro*  Lanffuage"  (London,  2  vols.  4to.,  1835-*37)  is 

duced  its  great  woric  (6  vols.,  Madrid,  1726-'89),  an  elaTOrate  work,  especiallv  vsuuable  to   the 

an  abridgment  of  which  was  kamediately  pre-  student  of  the  history  of  the  language.    Its  ar- 

pared,  the  5th  revised  edition  of  which  was  rangement  is  in  the  alphabetical  oider  of  the 

issued  in  1817. — ^Though  German  lexicography  primitives,  beneath  each  of  which  its  derivatives 

begins  with  Hrabanus  Maurus,  a  contemporary  are  grouped.    Dr.  Noah  Webster  was  engaged 

of  Chariemagne,  yet  the  first  noteworthv  Ger-  86  years  on  his  **  American  Dictionary  of  the 

man  lexicon  was  Die  Thuttch  Sprach  of  Maaler  En^h  Language,'^  the  first  edition  of  wMch 

(Zorich,  1561),  and  the  first  learned  and  critical  was  issued  in  1828,  in  New  York  (2  vols.  4to.)9 

workofthe  kind  was  Frisch^si>0u£M^Z^<.  TT^r-  when  the  author  was  in  his70tii  year.   A  re- 

ter^uch  (Berlin,  1741).    All  others  have  been  vised  edition  appeared  in  1840  (2  vols.  8v^o.), 

superseded  successively  by  the  work  of  Adelung  with  the  addition  of  several  thousand  words 

(I^psic,  1774),  and  that  of  tihe  brothers  Grimm  which  in  the  intervening  12  years  had  passed 

(Leipdc^  1852  et  teq, ;  the  2d  vol.,  reaching  to  from  technological  science  into  common  lazi- 

the  letter  E,  is  nearly  completed,  April,  1859). —  guage;  and  a  revised  appendix  was  added  in 

The  dictionary  of  the  French  academy  was  pub-  1848.    A  new  edition,  revised  and  enlarged  bj 

lished  in  1694,  andadopted  the  alphabetical  order  Prof.  C.  A.  €k>odrich,  was  published  in  Spring- 

in  its  2d  edition  in  1718.    The  6th  edition  was  field,  Mass.,  in  1848  (1  vd.  4to.,  1400  pages), 

issued  in  1885.    The  first  volume  of  a  new,  re-  This  work  surpasses  any  that  had  preceded  it 

vised,  and  greatiy  enlarged  edition  appeared  in  in  the  comprehensiveness  of  its  plui,  the  copi- 

1859.  It  reaches  only  to  the  word  <i&usivementf  onsness  of  its  vocabulary,  the  fulness  of  its  ety* 

and  the  work  if  continued  upon  (he  same  scale  molodcal  department,  and  the  accuracy  and 

promises  to  occupy  the  academy  for  many  gener-  completeness  of  its  definitions.    Dr.  J.  E.  W'or- 

ations.   The  dictionary  of  Tr^voux,  named  from  cester's  quarto  dictionary,  which  nas  been  pre- 

the  town  where  it  was  first  published  in  1704^  is  ceded  by  two  minor  and  preparatory  workB  oi 

at  once  a  dictionary  and  a  cydopndia  of  curious  high  authority,  is  announced  to  be  issued  in  1 869 

knowledge.    It  was  enlar^  in  successive  edl*  in  a  volume  of  about  1800  pages. — ^The  title  of 

tiona,  till  in  1771  it  reached  its  present  magnitude,  dictionary  is  sometimes  given  to  alphabetic^y 

in  8  large  folio  vols.,  and  it  abounds  in  itema  arranged  cyclopaedias,  as  dictionaries  of  biciig- 

of  antiquarian  and  philological  information. —  raphy,  of  the  arts  and  sdences,  of  mediciDe^ 

The  object  of  the  firat  lexicographical  labors  in  law,  manufactures,  commerce,  and  various  otber 

England  was  to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  Latin  departments.    (See  Otolopjedia.) 
language,  and  bilingual  dictionaries  had  become       DIGTTS  of  Cbbtb,  a  pseudonyme  of  the  an- 

common  while  those  designed  for  merely  Eng-  thor  of  a  history  of  the  Trojan  war,  firom  which 

lish  readers  were  rare  and  meagre  productions,  some  ancient  grammariana  have  imagined  that 

One  of  the  earliest  of  the  latter  was  that  of  Dr.  Homer  drew  materials  for  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey; 

John  Bullokar,  entitied  the  *^  English  Expost-  The  MS.  of  the  work,  written  in  PhoBnieian 

tour''  ^London,  1616),  expLuning  5,080  of  what  characters,  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  an* 
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thor's  tomb  at  Onossus,  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  indostrial  pnnnitB,  are  from  bis  fertile  pen, 
-wbo  caused  it  to  be  translated  into  Greek.  A  wbile  after  the  withdrawal  of  D^Alembert  he 
Latin  version  of  the  first  5  books  has  come  down  bad  the  ezclasive  sQpervision  of  the  whole. 
to  ns,  bnt  the  work  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  While  preparing  articles  on  the  mechanic  arts 
forgery.  Dictys  is  said  to  have  followed  Ido-  be  often  passed  entire  days  in  workshops,  ex- 
menena,  king  of  Orete,  to  the  siege  of  Troy.  aminins  uie  machines  in  operation,  and  receiv- 
DIDEROTy  Denis,  a  French  writer  and  ing  explanations  from  the  workmen,  not  nnfre- 
philosopher,  born  in  Langres,  Oct  5, 1713,  died  quently  taking  their  place  himself.  The  most 
in  Paris,  July  80, 1784.  He  was  the  son  of  a  eminent  liberal  thinkers  of  France  ranged  them- 
cutler,  and  was  first  ednoated  for  the  chnrch,  selves  nnder  the  banner  of  the  JSneyaopldUy  2 
but  soon  gave  up  theology  to  enter  an  attorney's  volnmes  of  which  appeared  in  1751.  Its  hos- 
office  in  uie  French  metropolis.  Law,  however,  tility  to  Ohristianity  had  been  anticipated,  and 
did  not  occupy  his  time  so  much  as  literature  a  rdigious  party  was  already  formed  to  assail 
And  science,  which  he  studied  with  enthusiastic  it.  Oompkunts  were  made  to  the  king,  and  by 
diligence.  He  was  then  ordered  by  his  father  a  decree  of  the  royal  council  (Feb.  7, 1752)  the 
to  i^ect  a  profession,  or  return  home ;  but  neg-  2  volumes  were  suppressed  and  tbe^rinting  of 
looting  to  do  either,  he  was  deprived  of  his  others  forbidden  dunng  IB  months.  Thissuspen- 
montUy  allowance  and  found  himself  without  non  was  revoked,  5  new  volumes  had  appeared 
means.  Not  discouraged  in  the  least,  he  tried  in  1757,  and  the  work  bad  4,000  subscribers 
to  make  a  living  by  teaching ;  and  tbough  often  when  it  was  again  assailed  with  a  tempest  ot 
reduced  to  the  greatest  poverty,  his  devotion  to  denunciations.  Fompignan  attacked  the  philo- 
letters  and  his  oareless  and  enthusiastic  disposi-  tophes  in  the  academy,  Fr6n>n  in  the  Annie  lit-- 
tion  carried  him  through  all  his  troubles,  not^only  Uraire,  Palissot  satirized  them  on  the  stage,  Le 
daring  his  early  years,  but  during  the  whole  of  Chapekin  fulminated  against  them  in  a  sermon 
lus  life.  Still  penniless  and  unknown,  he  was  before  the  king,  and  Le  Hayer  wrote  a  work  of 
married  in  1748,  under  somewhat  romantic  cir-  21  volnmes  (1757)  in  refutation  of  them.  The 
cumstances,  to  Mile.  Champion,  who  was  no  bet-  court,  the  parliament,  the  Sorbonne,  and  the 
ter  treated  by  fortune  than  hinoself;  and  then  it  threatre  combined  against  tiie  Bneyelopedie^ 
was  that  he  began  to  try  his  pen.  He  wrote  an  which  was  again  suspended  (March  8,  1759). 
abridged  translation  of  Stanyan^s  *'  History  of  D'Alembert,  either  wearied  or  frightened,  de- 
Greece,''  and  contributed  to  a  '^  Dictionary  of  serted  his  partner,  and  Voltaire  advised  Diderot 
Medicine,'^  accepting  at  the  same  time  any  lit-  to  flee  from  his  country,  and  to  complete  his 
erary  employment  that  was  offered  him ;  thus  he  work  eiyoving  the  hbspitslity  of  Catharine  of 
wrote  for  a  preacher  6  sermons  which  brought  Russia.  He,  however,  struggled  firmly  against 
him  60  crowns  apiece,  and  this  befrequentiy  al-  all  obstacles,  replying  to  no  raillery,  and  man- 
luded  to  afterwu*d  as  one  of  the  best  bargains  aging  so  well  that  he  interested  in  his  behalf  the 
be  ever  made.  His  domestic  life  was  &r  firom  duke  of  Choi8eul,Malesberbes,  and  even  Madame 
exemplary,  and  it  was  to  satisfy  the  pecuniary  de  Pompadour.  Permission  was  obtained  to 
demands  of  a  woman,  Madame  de  Puisieux,  with  continue  the  publication  at  Paris,  without  sub- 
whom  he  had  contracted  an  intimacy,  that  he  jecting  it  to  censorship ;  but  on  the  title-page 
wrote  his  Eiwi  9ur  U  merite  et  la  vertUj  in  1745 ;  NeufcMtel  was  to  be  printed  instead  of  Paris, 
his  Pende8  philasapJdqties,  in  1746,  the  boldness  and  tbe  name  of  the  editor  was  left  blank.  The 
of  which  made  a  deep  sensation,  and  was  pun-  10  additional  volumes  were  thus  produced  with 
ished  by  a  sentence  of  the  parliament ;  bis  Bi-  no  further  difilculty,  except  that  the  publisher 
jottx  mdiierets^  a  collection  of  obscene  tales,  of  clandestinely  mutilated  many  of  the  articles  in 
which  he  was  himself  ashamed ;  and  his  Lettrei  the  latter  volumes  after  the  final  proofs  had  been 
9ur  la  (xteugUi^  **  for  the  use  of  those  who  see,"  in  received  frx)m  the  editor.  While  engaged  on  the 
1749,  which  procured  him  at  once  an  acquaint-  Encyclopedie^  Diderot,  whose  elastic  mind  could 
ance  with  Voltaire  and  8  months'  imprisonment  grasp  every  subject,  wrote  books  of  various  kinds 
at  Vincennes,  where  he  was  often  visited  by  in  his  own  name,  and  greatly  contributed  to 
Bonsseau.  On  his  liberation,  having  got  rid  of  those  by  his  friends.  Thus  a  large  portion  of  B^- 
bia  mistress,<»he  breathed  a  littie  more  freely,  jit2L!%Hutoireph%l08ophiqu»duconymeT(u^ 
and,  in  conjunction  with  D'Alembert^  framed  rop^«n«<2afw20»<20Uir /noes  belongs  to  him,  while 
the  plan  of  the  work  upon  which  his  reputation  the  most  eloquent  pages  of  De  Vesprit,  by  Hel- 
ls mostiy  founded,  the  JS^c20^M.  Its  pro*  vetius,andofthe/%«t^^2a?u»^rtf,byI)'Hol- 
fessed  aim  was  to  present  in  a  single  work  the  bach,  are  attributed  to  his  pen.  The  artistical 
truths  of  science,  the  principles  of  taste,  and  the  part  of  Grimm's  correspondence,  known  as  Les 
processes  of  all  the  arts;  out  it  was  in  feusta  ta^em^,  was  written  by  him,  and  several  letters  on 
Tehicle  for  the  diffusion  of  new  ideas  among  the  different  subjects  bear  unmistakable  marks  of 
reading  public.  This  colossal  undertaking,  not-  bis  band.  Under  the  impulse  of  his  generous 
-withstanding  all  sorts  of  troubles  and  difficulties,  nature,  Diderot  was  always  ready  to  help  the 
was  carried  through  by  the  unflinching  energy  needy,  his  study  being  a  sort  of  consulting  office^ 
of  Diderot,  who  was  the  soul  of  it.    The  pros-  where  every  one  was  welcome  to  good  advice 

Eectus  of  the  work,  the  philosophical  system  of  or  more  substantial  aid.    His  personal  influence 

aman  knowledge,  nearly  all  the  articles  upon  over  his  time  could  scarcely  oe  overrated.    In 

ancient  philosophy,  and  all  those  on  the  trades  1757  and  1758  he  produced  2  domestic  dramaS} 
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Le  fiU  naturd  aiid  L$  pire  defamUley  which,  made  eofDmanderof  the  city  goftrda,  and  where 
though  doll  performaiioes,  ]>aTed  the  way  to  the  he  lived  in  ao  extraTagant  and  licentioaa  man- 
change  afterward  accomptiahed  in  the  dramatic  ner.  After  the  aaBaasination  of  Pertisax;  the 
atjle  in  France.  •His  indnatrf  brought  him  in  praetorian  gnarda  who  committed  the  deed  of- 
monej',  but  hia  careleas  manner  of  spending  it  fered  the  imperial  throne  to  him  who  would 
and  his  diaripitfed  h^its  frequently  InToWed  him  pay  the  highest  price ;  and  after  a  briak  oompe- 
in  peconiary  difficulties.  In  1766  he  was  con-  tition  with  Solpicianns,  the  prefect  of  the  dtj, 
atrained  to  offer  his  libraijfor  sale.  Oatharine  Didina  succeeded  in  obtaining  it.  The  aenate 
II.  of  Russia,  being  apprised  of  the  tad,  pur-  was  obedient  to  the  will  of  the  unruly  scddiery, 
chased  it  for  15,000  franos,  bn^  on  condition  and  Didius  was  acknowledged  emperor.  Bot 
that  he  would  be  the  keeper  ctf  it  at  a  salary  of  tiie  people  were  not  so  cringing,  and  the  new- 
1,000  francs  a  year;  she  moreover  ordered  50  made  nuer,  whenerer he app«u«d in  pubfic,  was 
years'  income  to  be  paid  at  once.  When  the  receired  with  cries  of  ^  Bobber  and  parricide.'' 
EneycUfpedie  was  completed,  Diderot  paid  a  Moreover,  he  was  not  recognized  as  emperor  by 
visit  to  his  protectress,  and  sp^tsereral  months  Septimiua  Sevems,  who  held  command  of  8 
at  her  court,  where  he  was  treated  with  great  legions  in  Dlyria,  by  Clodius  Albinns^  nor  by 
respect  •  On  his  return  to  f^aris  he  published  Pesoennius  Niger,  who  held  fike  conunands  in 
Jaequei  le  fatdHgU  and  La  reUginm^  2  novels  Britain  and  Syria  respectively.  Sevems,  havinf 
which  have  been  very  extensively  read,  and  been  proclaimed  emperor  by  hia  troopa,  marched 
in  1779  his  Euai  tur  1st  rigna  as  Clauds  et  npon  Borne,  and  was  recognized  by  the  aenate. 
de  NSrany  which  is  nothing  else  than  an  enco-  Deserted  by  almost  all  his  former  friends  and 
mium  of  Seneca.  His  later  years  were  passed  adherents,  Didius  was  murdered  in  his  p^ace 
in  comparative  quiet  and  comfbrt  He  supei^  by  a  common  soldier,  having  reigned  a  little 
intended  the  educati<m  of  hia  daughter,  and,  more  than  2  months,  and  Sevems  eetaUished 
to  the  astonishment  of  his  friends,  used  to  read  himself  in  hb  place. 

the  Bible  with  the  young  girL    He  had  been  DIDO,  or  Eussa,  a  Pheofnician  princess  and 

all  hia  life  considered  a  confirmed  atheist,  a  rep-  founder  of  Carthage,  daughter  of  Mutgo,  Bdoa, 

ntadon  which  his  vehement  attacks  on  the  re-  or  Agenor,  king  of  Tyre.   According  to  Justin, 

ligion  of  the  day  served  to  sustain.     During  ahe  was  the  wife  of  her  uncle  Acerbaa,  priest  of 

tJie  last  year  of  his  life,  he  was  frequently  vis-  Hercules,  who  was  murdered  for  hia  wealth  by 

ited  by  the  curate  of  St  Snlpice,  with  whom  Pygmalion,  the  son  and  snooessor^  of  Mutgo. 

he  was  pleased  to  talk  on  religious  subjects ;  and  Dido  dissembled  her  sorrow,  and  with  a  nnm- 

if  he  did  not  consent  to  any  recantation  of  his  ber  of  disaffected  Tyrian  nobles  succeeded  in 

philosophical  opinions,  he  uiowed  no  particular  escaping  from  her  native  country,  bearing  with 

enmity  to  Christianily.    Towwd  the  end  of  her  the  treasures  of  her  murdered  husband. 

1783  he  had  an  apoplectic  fit,  and  peaoetfully  The  party  first  landed  at  the  island  of  Oypma, 

breathed  hia  last  among  a  circle  of  afflicted  whence  they  carried  off  by  force  80  maiden^ 

friends.    He  left  an  only  daughter,  Mme.  de  and  then  pursuing  their  journey  disembarked 

y  andenl,  who  wrote  Memaira  of  hia  life.    Hia  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  purchased  as  modb  land 

friend   Kaigeon  published  an  edition  of  hia  aa  might  be  covered  with  the  hide  of  a  bull,  and 

works,  in  15  vol?.  8vo.,  1708 :  but  a  more  com-  by  cutting  the  hide  into  thin  stripe  endoeed  a 

plete  one,  in  22  vols.,  appeard  in  1822.    To  this  Itfge  tract  of  country,  on  which  the  city  of 

must  be  added  his  Menunre$  et  cswons  inidUei^  Oarthage  soon  began  to  rise.    The  colony  pros- 

4  vols.  8vo.,  printed  in  1880.  pered  so  well  as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  a  neigh- 

DIDIUS  SALYIUS  JULIANUS,   MABcna,  boring  chief;  Hiarbas,  who  demanded  the  hand 

Roman  emperor  for  a  short  time  under  the  of  Dido  in  marriage,  mnd  threatened  her  with 

name  of  Marcus  Didius  Commodns  Sevems  Jn-  war  in  case  of  rerasal.    The  queen  aaked  3 

lianus,  bom  about  A.  D.  188,  killed  June  2, 198.  months  for  consideration,  at  the  end  of  which 

Having  filled  successively  the  offices  of  quiestor,  time  she  caused  a  frmeral  pile  to  be  prepared, 

ledile,  and  praator,  he  was  appointed  to  the  com-  and  mounting  upon  it  plunged  a  sword  into  her 

mand  of  a  legion  in  Germany,  and  afterward  to  breast    Her  story  has  b^  told  with  many 

the  government  of  Belgica.    Here  he  showed  variations  and  embellishments,  an^  Virgil,  with 

much  energy  in  repressing  an  insurrection  of  a  diaregard  of  chronology,  which  the  chami  of 

the  Chauci,  a  tribe  living  on  the  banks  of  the  his  narration  may  well  excuse,  represents  her 

Elbe,  and  aa  a  recompense  for  this  service  he  as  killing  herself  for  unrequited  love  of  ^neas. 

was  made  consul.    He  also  distinguished  him-  The  date  of  her  founding  d  Oarthage  ia  thought 

self  against  the  Catti,  was  governor  of  Dalmatia,  to  be  878  B.  0.,  though  Philistns  places  it  87 

andafterwardof  Lower  Germany,  and  was  then  or  even  60  years  before  the  taking  of  Troy 

appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  commissariat  (1284  B.  G.),  and  Servius  as  late  as  40  years 

in  Italy.    Having  been  accused  of  conspiring  before  the  founding  of  Rome  (798  B.  0.). 

against  the  emperor  Oommodns,  he  was  acquit-  DIDOT,  the  name  of  a  French  fianuly  of 

ted  of  the  charge,  while  his  accuser  was  con-  printers  who  have  greatly  contributed  to  im- 

demned  to  death.    After  this  he  was  governor  prove  the  art  of  printing  in  their  country.  The 

of  Bithynia  in  Asia  Minor,  was  again  consul,  A.  firm,  now  existing  under  the  name  of  Firmin 

D.  179,  and  having  filled  the  office  of  proconsul  Didot  fr^res,  was  first  established  in  1718  by 

of  Africa,  returned  to  Bome^  where  he  was  FsAirgois  Didot,  who  made  himself  known  by 
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seyeral  importaDt  pablications,  and  gained  sqoh  the  French  classios  are  as  nnmerons  as  they  are 

popularity  as  to  be  appointed  syndic  of  the  valuable ;  while  their  popular  publications,  such 

booksellers*  corporation.    His  two  sons,  Fban-  as  L'univers  pittareaque^  Vetieychpidie  modeme^ 

^is  Ambboisb  ( 1730-1 804)  and  Pierbb  Fban-  La  nauvelle  biographie  gSnerale^  £o.j  leave  noth* 

^is  ^1782-^95),  increased  the  business,  and  paid  ing  to  be  desired  in  point  of  cheapness  and  cor- 

especial  attention  to  the  printing  department,  rect  execution.   An  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 

'While  the  latter  established  paper  mills  at  Es-  importance  of  their  present  transactions  by  the 

sone,  near  Paris,  the  former  materially  improved  fact,  that  on  an  average  Uiey  print  140  reams 

the  casting  of  types,  the  best  specimens  of  of  paper,  or  about  70,000  sheets,  a  day.    The 

which  ever  seen  in  France  were  from  his  type  two  heads  of  the  firm  are  now  aided  by  their 

fonndery ;  and  his  standard  editions  were  Mr  sons  Paul  and  Alfsbd,  who  have  been  by 

mired  for  their  correctness  and  beauty.    The  special  training  prepai«d  to  conduct  the  bnsi- 

CoUecUan  d^ArtaU  |[64  vols.  18mo.),  and  the  ness  of  the  firm  and  maintain  its  reputation. 

CoUection  dt9  clamgues  Franfais,  printed  at  DIDRON,  Adolphs  Kapol^n,  a  French 

once  in  4to.,  Svo.,  and  18mo.,  by  order  of  Louis  writer  upon  Christian  art  and  archedology,  bom 

XVI.,  are  still  highly  valued.   Among  the  sons  in  Hantevillers,  department  of  Mame,  March  18, 

of  Pierre,  Hxzria,  a  type-founder,  is  known  for  1806.    He  traveUed  on  foot  through  France, 

the  microscopical  types  with  which  he  print-  examining  all  the  remarkable  mediaaval  monu- 

ed  some  little  volumes  which  are  esteemed  as  ments,  particularly  those  of  Normandy.  In  1888 

gems  of  their  kind ;  and  St.  L^eb  engaged  in  he  delivered  in  the  bihliotheque  royale  a  course 

the  manufacture  of  paper.    The  sons  of  Fran-  of  lectures  on  Christian  iconography,  after  which 

qdia  Ambroise,  Pikbsb  (1760-1858)  and  Fibion  he  made  a  journey  to  Greece  to  compare  the  art 

(1764-1886),  who  succeeded  their  father  at  the  of  the  Greek  diurch  with  that  of  the  West,  and 

beginning  of  the  revolution,  added  to  the  good  to  obtain  access  to  certain  medisBval  manu- 

name  of  the  firm  by  publishing  magnificently  scripts.    On  his  return  to  Paris  he  delivered 

executed  folio  editions  of  French  and  Latin  another  course  of  lectures,  and  in  1845  founded 

writers,  such  as  Racine,  Horace,  Yirg^,  &o.,  tiiere  an  archsdological  publishing  house,  and  a 

known  as  Editi&iu  du  Louvre,    Firmin  also  manufactory  of  painted  glass.  He  was  appointed 

aimed  to  furnish  the  general  reader  with  cheap  in  1885  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction  sec- 

and  correct  editions.     He  invented,  or  more  retary  of  the  historical  committee  of  arts  and 

correctly,  revived  the  stereotype  process,  which  monuments,  and  is  the  author  of  the  elaborate 

be  brouglit  at  once  to  comparative  perfection^  and  interesting  reports  issued  by  that  oommit- 

and  which  has  proved  so  invaluable  to  the  tee.  He  is  also  the  editor  of  the '*Arch»ologioal 

public  and  the  book  trade.    A  man  of  dasn-  Annals,"  a  periodical  established  by  him  in  1844, 

cal  attainments,  he  translated  Yirffil's  ^^Bucol*  devoted  particularly  to  the  archseologv  of  the 

ics^'  and  Theocritus's  ^  Idyls."    He  was  elect-  middle  ages,  and  in  preparing  which  ne  is  a&- 

ed  in  1827  to  the  chamber  of  deputies.     His  nsted  by  the  principal  archaoologists,  architects, 

sons,  Ambroisb  Fibmqt,  bom  in  1790,  and  Hta-  designers,  and  engravers  of  Europe.    His  most 

onrraoE,  born  in  1794,  have  succeeded  him  in  important  publication  is  his  *' Christian  Iconog- 

the  management  of  the  firm,  enhancing  its  im-  raphy,"  of  which  an  English  translation  was 

portance  by  well  devised  improvements  and  published  in  London  (12mo.  1851). 

additions.    Their  publishing  establishment  has  DIDTMIUM  (Gr.  Mvfiogj  twin),  a  metal  dis- 

Bcarcely  a  rival  in  the  world.    Its  head-quar-  covered  in  1841  by  Mosander  in  the  mineral 

ters  are  in  the  rue  Jacob  in  Paris,  while  the  cerite,  and  named  for  its  resemblance  to  the 

various  manufactories,  offices,  and  shops  con-  metal  lanthanium,  whjch  occurs  in  the  same 

nected  with  it  are  establislied  in  the  suburbs  mineral,  and  for  the  persistence  with  which  its 

or  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Paris.    While  the  salts  remain  combined  with  those  of  this  metal, 

greatest  attention  is  given  to  perfecting  the  The  rose  color  of  the  salts  of  lanthanium  is 

present  system  of  printing,  every  new  process  probably  due  to  the  presence  of  didymium.  But 

receives  a  fair  trial.    The  assortment  of  type  is  neither  of  the  two  metals,  nor  the  cerium  with 

perhaps  the  richest  to  be  found  in  any  private  whidi  thev  occur,  possesses  any  special  interest, 

establishment,  including  not  only  every  possible  DIDYMUS,  an  Alexandrian  grammarian  and 

variety  of  mGdern,  but  also  Greek  and  oriental  critic,  born  about  64  B.  0.    He  was  remarkable 

characters.  A  complete  catalogue  of  their  pub-  for  his  industry  and  the  voluminousness  of  his 

lications  would  cover  hundreds  of  pages,  and  writings,  in  consequence  of  which  he  received 

include  the  titles  of  thousands  of  works.  Among  the  nicknames  of  XaXfccyrcpor,  or  brazen-bow- 

those  especially  worthy  of  notice,  we  mention :  elled,  and  Bt^XioXa^af ,  or  forgetter  of  his  books. 

M&numenU  de  PEgypte  etdela  NuUe^  by  Cham*  The  number  of  his  works  is  stated  by  Athensdus 

FoUion  the  younger;  Voyage  deJacqtumcntdaTki  at  8,500,  and  by  Seneca  at  4,000. 

Inde  ;  Expedition  ecientijique  dee  FrangaiM  en  DIEBIT8CH,  Hans  Kabl  Fbiedrioh  Antqit, 

Motet;  TfCnaurm  Lingtus  Orcsea  of  Henry  Ste-  count,  a  general  in  the  Russian  service,  born  at 

phens,  with  annotations  and  additions  by  die  Groes-Leippe,  Silesia,  May  13,  1785,  died  at 

best  French  and  German  scholars;  a  complete  Eleczewo,  near  Pultnsk,  in  Poland,  June  10, 

BiblioUUque  dee  auteure  6Ve6»,  a  very  cheap  and  1881.    His  father,  who  served  under  Frederic 

correct  edition  of  the  Greek  writers,  with  copious  the  Great  and  Frederic  William  II.  of  Prussia, 

notes  and  Latin  translations.    Their  editions  of  and  subsequently  under  Paul  in  Bussia,  sent  him 
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ia  1797  to  the  booae  of  cadets  in  Berlin,  bnt  remored  hiB  oamp  to  Elecxewo,  wlieie  be  was 

made  him  enter  the  ranks  of  the  Rnssian  imperial  suddenly  overtaken  hy  death,  which  was  ofGi- 

guard  in  1801.    He  fought  bravely  in  the  bat-  ciallj  attributed  to  the  cholera,  but  bj  general 

tie  of  Austerlitz  in  -1805,  in  those  of  Eylau  and  rumor  to  poison.    CerUdn  it  i&  that  his  deposi- 

Friedlaod  in  1807,  was  made  captain,  devoted  tion  was  determined  upon,  and  that  shortly  be- 

himself  with  zeal  to  the  study  of  military  science  fore  Count  Orloff  had  arrived  at  the  camp  from 

during  the  5  years  of  peace  which  fdOiowed  the  St  Petersburg  to  examine  into  the  oondi^a  of 

treaty  of  Tilsit,  served  with  great  distinction  the  army. 

under  Wittgenstein  during  the  invasion  of  the  DIEFFENBACH,  Jorakn  Fbixdbioh,  aGer- 
French  in  1812,  compelled,  or  rather  persuaded,  man  surgeon,  bom  in  Kdnigsbeig,  Prussia,  in 
the  Prussian  genenu  York  to  capitukte,  was  1792,  died  in  Berlin,  Nov.  11,  1847.  He  was 
active  as  chief  of  Wittgenstein^s  staff  in  1813,  the  son  of  a  professor  of  theology,  and  at  first 
distinguished  himself  at  Ltltzen,  and  was  then  devoted  himself  to  that  8tadv,but  broke  off  this 
attached  as  quartermaster-general  to  the  corps  peaceful  pursuit  to  join  in  the  war  against  Na- 
of  Barclay  de  Tolly  in  SHesia.  Here  he  oon-  poleon,  serving  as  a  volunteer  in  a  company  of 
tributedto  the  conclusion  of  the  secret  treaty  of  Mecklenburg  troops  from  1818  to  1815.  He 
Beichenbach  between  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  afterward  resumed  nis  theological  studies,  which, 
and  England,  in  June,  1818.  He  fought  at  Dres-  however,  he  exchanged  for  the  more  congenial 
den,  as  well  as  at  Leipnc,  where  he  was  made  bv  pursuit  of  medicine.  Having  taken  his  medi- 
Alexander  lieutenant-general  on  the  battle  field,  cal  degree  at  WtLrzburg  in  1823,  he  established 
In  the  Frendi  campaign  of  1814,  when  £ksh  wartz-  himself  at  Berlin,  where  he  had  great  success  as 
enberg,  frightened  by  the  bold  march  of  Napo-  a  surgeon,  and  where,  in  1880,  he  was  appoint- 
leon,  who  threw  himself  between  his  army  and  ed  head  surgeon  of  one  of  the  hospitals,  2  years 
the  Rhine,  advised  the  retreat  of  the  allied  ar-  after  professor  in  the  university,  and  in  1840 
mies,  it  was  Diebitsch  who  decided  for  the  march  director  of  climcal  suigery  in  the  same  inatitu- 
on  Paris,  which  terminated  the  war.  Arrived  at  tion.  DieffeDbaoh  was  especially  disdugnlshed 
Montmartre,  the  emperor  Alexander  embraced  for  his  remarkable  dexterity  in  the  ose  of  the 
him,  and  decorated  him  with  the  order  of  Alex-  scalpel,  for  the  success  of  his  operations  in  the 
ander  Nevskoi.  In  1815  he  was  married  to  a  formation  of  artificial  noses,  cheeks,  lips,  &<i^ 
niece  of  Barclay  de  Tolly.  After  the  return  of  and  for  the  cures  which  he  effected  in  cases  of 
Napoleon  from  Elba  he  was  sent  to  the  first  squmtingand  stammering.  He  was,  however, 
corps,  but  was  soon  recalled  to  serve  as  acjjutant  not  eminent  as  a  lecturer.  Among  his  works 
of  the  emperor.  Being  made  chief  of  the  staff  may  be  mentioned  the  ^*  Operative  Surgery,^^ 
of  the  array,  he  accompanied  Alexander  on  his  his  masterpiece,  which  has  been  translated  into 
Journey  through  the  south  of  Russia,  and  was  several  different  languages;  "Surgical  Experi- 
present  at  his  death  at  Taganrog  in  1825.  Hav-  ences,  especially  with  regard  to  the  Restoration 
ingbeen  sent  with  the  news  of  this  event  to  the  of  Portions  of  the  Human  Body  which  have 
grand  duke  Gonstantine  at  Warsaw,  he  returned  been  destroyed  ;^'  *^  The  Oure  of  Stammering  by 
to  St  Petersburg,  where  he  distinguished  him*  a  new  Surgical  Operation  f  and  ^*  On  the  Cut- 
self  during  the  revolutionary  outbreak  of  Dec  ting  of  the  Sinews  and  Muscles.'* 
25  by  intrepidity,  prudence,  and  humanity,  DIEL  DU  PARQUET,  Jacques,  a  French 
The  new  emperor,  Nicholas,  rewarded  his  ser-  colonial  governor,  died  at  St.  Pierre,  Martinique, 
vices  with  the  title  of  baron,  and  afterward  Jan.  8, 1658.  In  1688  he  was  appointed  goY- 
with  tiiat  of  count  In  the  war  of  1828-^9  ernor  of  Martinique  by  his  uncle,  D^^nambnc, 
against  Turkey,  he  acquired  new  renown  by  the  the  founder  of  the  French  colony  on  that  ialand, 
taking  of  Yarna,  and  by  the  crossing  of  uie  Bal*  and  also  of  that  on  the  island  of  St.  Christopher, 
kan,  which  forced  the  rorte  to  make  the  peace  This  appointment  was  afterward  confirmed  by 
of  Adrianople,  and  procured  him  the  name  of  the  company  which  then  had  control  of  French 
Zabalkanskoi  (Transbcdkanian).  Having  spent  affairs  in  the  islands  of  America,  and  Du  Parquet 
some  time  at  Berlin,  he  hastened  to  St.  Peters-  held  the  office  until  his  death.  He  exerted  him- 
burg  at  the  news  of  the  outbreak  of  the  revolu-  self  vigorously  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
tion  in  Warsaw,  Nov.  29,  1830,  and  was  ap-  colony,  which  was  in  a  miserable  condition 
pointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  which  when  ne  assumed  the  control  of  its  affidrsy  and 
was  sent  to  put  it  down,  as  well  as  governor  his  efforts  were  attended  with  a  gratifying  suc- 
of  tiie  provinces  adjoining  Poland.  Commenc-  cess.  He  purchased  from  a  Carib  chid  one  of 
ing  the  campaign  in  the  midst  of  winter,  he  the  small  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
crossed  the  Polish  frontier,  Jan.  25, 1831 ;  but  seller,  afterward  repenting  of  his  agreement, 
the  first  engagements  at  Wisniew  and  Stoczek.  made  war  upon  the  colonists  whom  Du  Parquet 
Feb.  11,  at  Dobre  on  the  18th,  at  Grochow  and  had  established  there.  The  contest  was  long 
Wawer  on  the  19th,  in  which  the  Poles  fought  and  bloody,  but  at  last  the  French  compelled  the 
heroically  agunst  overwhelming  numbers,  and  savages  to  submit.  Du  Parquet  introdnced  the 
still  more  Uie  battles  fought  about  the  end  of  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane  into  Martinlqne. 
March  in  the  vicinity  of  Praga,  proved  that  In  1650  he  went  to  France,  where  he  purchased 
fortune  had  left  his  banners.  Without  profiting  for  a  large  sum  of  monev  and  an  annual  rent  the 
by  the  favorable  issue  of  tiie  bloody  battles  of  ownership  of  the  islands  of  Martinique  Sainte 
Nor,  Lomza,  and  Ostrolenka  (May  15-26),  he  Alousie,  Grenada, and  the  Grenadines.    Head- 
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mimsteredtheaffitirsof tfaeoolonywitbsaooess  The  antborship  of  this  terrible  and  beantifnl 

for  a  period  of  nearly  20  years,  and  after  bis  poem  bas  been  variously  ascribed  to  Gregory 

deatb,  bis  wife,  wbo  was  a  woman  of  great  en-  tbe  Great  in  tbe  7tb  century,  to  St.  Bernard  of 

ergy,  governed  in  bis  place  for  a  time ;  but  Clairvanx  in  tbe  12th,  and  to  two  Dominican 

having  been  struck  with  paralysis,  she  embarked  monks  and  devotional  poets,  Umbertus  and 

forEurope,  and  died  on  the  passage  in  Aug.  1659«  Frangipani,  in  tbe  18tb.    It  is  more  probable 

DIEPrE,  a  seaport  town  of  France,  in  the  that  tbe  true  author  was  a  Franciscan,  Thomas 
department  of  Seine-Infgrieure,  on  tbe  English  de  Celano,  wbo  was  bom  in  Abruzzo  in  1221,  was 
cbannel,  at  the  mouth  of  tbe  Arques,  98  m.  appointed  guardian  of  tbe  Minorite  convents 
N.  N.  W.  from  Paris ;  lat  49<*  66'  K,  long.  1^  6'  at  Mentz,  Worms,  and  Cologne,  and  in  1280 
£. ;  pop.  in  1856,  18,226.  It  extends  a  mile  returned  to  Italy,  where  be  died  in  1255.  When 
along  the  coast,  bas  wide  and  regular  streets,  tbe  Oatholic  church  adopted  this  hymn  into  its 
and  its  bouses,  mostly  of  tbe  same  style,  are  Hturgy,  and  added  it  to  the  service  for  tbe  dead, 
boilt  of  brick,  2  stories  high,  with  balconies  cannot  be  precisely  known,  though  it  was  cer- 
toward  the  street.  Tbe  finest  hotels  and  resi-  tainly  before  the  year  1885.  At  that  time  tbe 
deuces  are  near  tbe  harbor,  on  the  Grand  rue,  text  suffered  some  modifications;  the  beginning 
or  main  street^  which  runs  parallel  with  the  was  omitted,  and  some  verses  added,  composed 
sea  tbe  whole  length  of  the  town.  The  most  by  Felix  Haemmerlin,  wbo  was  hence  for  along 
remarkable  public  edifices  are  the  churches  time  regarded  as  tbe  author  of  tbe  entire  hymn. 
of  St  Remy  and  St  Jacques.  The  latter  is  a  It  is  as  thus  modified  that  it  was  included  in  the 
large  structure  in  the  Gothic  style,  was  com-  Roman  missal,  published  in  1567  by  order  of  the 
menced  in  1200,  and  not  completed  till  after  council  of  Trent,  which  is  still  used  by  the  Ro- 
three  centuries,  and  is  built  entirely  of  stone  man  Oatholic  church.  The  original  text.  Dies 
brought  from  England.  The  former  is  in  the  irm,  diss  illa^  is  engraved  upon  a  marble  tablet 
mixed  Gk>thic-Saracemo .  style.  Dieppe  is  well  in  tbe  church  of  St  Francis,  at  Mantua, 
supplied  with  water  by  means  of  an  aqueduct  DIESKAn,  Lxtdwio  Auoubt,  a  German  gen- 
3  m.  in  length,  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  which  eral  who  served  in  France,  Germany,  and  Amer- 
snppfies  68  public  and  numerous  private  foim-  ica,  bom  in  1701,  died  at  Snrenne,  near  Paris, 
tains.  The  port,  enclosed  by  2  Jetties,  is  spa-  in  1767.  He  was  a^utant  of  Marshal  Saxe,  in 
clous  and  secure,  with  a  basin  of  sufScient  depth  whose  interest  be  visited  St.  Petersburg  in  1741. 
for  vessels  of  600  tons,  but  the  entrance  to  it  He  accompanied  him  in  the  campaigns  against 
is  difScult  Dieppe  bas  2  suburbs,  La  Barre  the  Netherlands,  and  became  in  1y48  brigadier- 
and  Le  Pollet,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  court  of  first  general  of  infantry,  and  commander  of  Brest 
resort  and  of  a  communal  college.  Its  manu-  In  1755  be  sailed  as  field  mturshal  to  Canada,  at 
factures  in  ivory  are  the  most  fiuned  in  Europe,  tbe  bead  of  French  troops,  to  assist  in  the  cam- 
Its  present  distinction,  bowever,  is  due  mainly  to  paign  against  the  Euffli^.  With  600  Indians,  as 
its  sea-baths,  which,  with  its  pure  2&t  and  pic-  many  Oanadians,  and  200  regular  troops,  be  as- 
taresque  situation,  have  made  it  the  chief  wa-  oended  Lake  Ohamplain  with  the  design  of  at- 
tering  place  of  France.  Tbe  principal  bathing  tacking  Fort  Edward.  He  defeated  a  detach- 
estabfishment  is  an  immense  hotel,  combining  ment  under  CoL  E.  Williams,  which  had  been 
reception  rooms,  ball,  concert,  and  billiard  rooms,  sent  for  relief,  and  pursued  them  to  tiie  fort 
a  theatre^  and  literary,  social,  and  convivial  sa-  with  the  hope  of  entering  it  with  ^em.  llie 
loons,  m  the  early  part  of  this  century  it  first  savages,  bowever,  baited  just  without  the  in- 
became,  under  the  patronage  of  the  gay  duchess  trencbments.  tbe  Canadians  became  alarmed, 
de  Berry,  tbe  rendezvous  during  the  summer  and  tbe  regulars  perished  before  ^^  fire  of  New 
of  tbe  noblest  &milies  in  France.  Dieppe  was  England  marksmen.  Dieskau,  thrice  wounded, 
founded  in  the  lOtb  century,  in  so  &vorable  a  refused  to  retire  from  tbe  field,  but.  indignant  at 
position  that  in  less  than  4  centuries  it  bad  be-  the  conduct  of  his  troops,  seated  himself  on  tbe 
come  tbe  rivd  <^  Rouen.  Dieppe  mariners  dis-  stump  of  a  tree,  exposed  to  tbe  rattle  of  the  bul- 
covered  Canada  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  cen-  lets.  He  was  hit  by  a  random  shot  after  the 
tnry.  and  formed  tbe  first  French  settlements  on  fiight  of  bis  army,  and  though  wounded  incura- 
tlfe  banks  of  tiie  SenegaL  It  was  bombarded  bly,  returned  to  Europe  and  lived  several  years, 
by  the  English  and  Dutch  in  1694.  receiving  a  pension  from  France. 

DIEREVILLE, ^,  a  French  traveller,  bom  DIET  (IV.  dUU\  a  term  applied  to  several 

in  Pont  l^?^ue  in  tbe  17tb  century.    He  sailed  political  bodies  of  mediseval  and  modern  Eu- 

for  Acadia  in  1699,  remained  there  one  year,  and  rope,  corresponding  to  the  parliament  in  Great 

on  bis  return  published  an  account  of  &e  conn-  Britain,  the  cortes  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  the 

try,  at  first  in  verse,  and  afterward  in  prose  states-general,  national  assembly,  and  chambers 

(PiuisL  Rouen,  and  Amsterdam,  1708-^12).   He  in  tbe  history  of  France,  and  tbe  congress  in 

brougnt  back  firom  America  several  new  plants,  tbe  United  States.    The  derivation  of  the  term 

one  of  which  Toumefort  named  after  him.  from  tbe  Latin  die%^  day,  as  meaning  a  day  fixed 

DIES  nt^  the  opening  words  of  a  celebrated  for  the  national  deliberations  on  public  affairs, 

Latin  bymn  upon  the  last  judgment,  w&ich,  on  is  proved  by  the  corresponding  words  in  G^r- 

account  of  the  sublimity  of  its  ideas,  and  the  man  (BeieMtag\  Dutcn  (Mjhdag),  Swedish 

fervent  sentiment  which  pervades  it,  was  early  {Rihdag\  and  Danish  (JRigsaag\  all  of  which 

received  into  the  liturgy  of  tbe  Catbolio  church,  mean  day  of  the  empire ;  by  the  amUar  Swiss 
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term  for  the  HelvetiAii  diet  (Tlf^M^fttn^),  and  by  upon  by  nu^ori^,  aad  carried  on  by  the  ooa- 
the  verbs  iagen^  to  be  assembled,  in  German,  tingents  of  both  the  muority  and  the  minority, 
and  ajaumer,  to  adjonro,  in  IVench,  derived  — ^The  Polish  diet  (»^m)  dates  principally  fix)m 
respectively  m>m  Tag  and  j<?ttr,  day.  It  is  used  the  reign  of  Ladislas  the  Short,  who  m  1331  as- 
hy English  and  French  historians  of  the  state  sembled  all  the  nobles  of  his  kingdom.  Its  form 
assemblies  of  the  German  empire  and  confedera-  waa  established  by  law  under  Oasimir  lY.  Id  tfie 
tioD,  Poland,  Huof^aty,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  last  period  of  independent  Poland  it  was  conven- 
some  other  conntnes.  to  which  the  Gennans  apply  ed  regularly  every  2  years,  for  a  eesaion  of  no 
the  distinctive  appellations  of  Beiehttag,  Land-  more  than  6  weeu,  twice  succeasively  in  Warsaw 
tag,  LandstdndSf  Bundestag^  Tag$aUungy  &c,  and  the  8d  time  at  Grodno,  in  liUmania.  It 
The  coDstitntional  organization  of  the  diets  still  consisted  of  a  senate  and  a  onamber  of  d^nties 
ezbting  in  European  states  is  described  under  (po$eljpluT,pa9lawie).  The  latter  were  elec^  in 
the  respective  heads  of  the  countries^  while  we  previous  municipal  or  district  assemblies  (i^nUk, 
add  here  a  few  remarks  on  those  which,  belong-  little  diet).  After  the  verification  of  their  pow- 
ing  to  the  past,  are  only  hbtorically  important  ers,  the  ^et  elected  their  preadent  or  nuv^isl 
The  diet  of  the  German  empire,  which  must  not  (mantalek).  The  most  remarkable  feature  of 
be  confounded  with  the  popular  assemblies  of  the  Polish  diet  is  the  ao-called  liberum  veto,  or 
the  Germanic  nations  in  the  Carlovingian  times,  the  right  of  each  member  to  prevent  the  enact- 
or with  the  assembly  (Bundestag)  of  the  German  ment  of  a  law  or  measure  by  individual  oppoa- 
confederation  as  established  by  the  congress  of  tion  (nie  pottoalam,  1  do  not  allow,  or  teto), 
Vienna,  had  its  rise  after  the  dissolution  of  the  This  extreme  of  liberty,  unknown  in  the  history 
Prankish  empire,  and  was  slowly  developed  un-  of  any  other  nation,  was  remedied  in  part  by 
der  the  successive  German  houses,  undergoing  confederations  formed  by  the  majority  for  the 
material  changes,  particularly  in  the  reigns  of  execution  of  its  designs,  and  by  timely  applies- 
the  emperors  Charles  lY.  in  the  14th  century,  tion  of  violence,  which  silenced  bribed  or  treach- 
Frederic  III,  in  the  15th,  and  Charka  V.  in  erous  opponents ;  but  it  also  led  to  fatal  dis- 
the  16th,  until  it  received  its  ultimate  modifica-  tractions,  scenes  of  bloodshed,  the  permanence 
tions  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  in  1648,  and  of  factions,  and  finally,  with  other  causes,  to  the 
the  session  of  Ratisbon  in  1663.  From  this  fall  of  Poland.  The  diet  of  election  was  pre- 
date down  to  the  dissolution  of  the  empire  in  ceded  by  a  diet  of  convocation,  the  archbisnop 
1806,  Ratisbon  became  its  permanent  seat,  while  of  Gnesen,  the  primate  of  the  state,  having  an- 
in  previous  times  the  emperor  had  the  privilege  nounced  in  a  circular  the  death  of  the  king,  and 
of  choosing  the  place  of  its  sessions.  The  em-  the  vacancy  of  the  throne.  Hereupon  all  nobles 
peror,  who  formerly  appeared  in  person,  was  appeared  personaUy,  assembling  on  the  plain  of 
now  represented  by  a  principal  commissary,  and  n  ola,  near  Warsaw,  the  senate  in  a  shed  (ssopa), 
all  members  of  the  empire  by  plenipotentiaries  the  common  nobles  in  the  kolo  (circle).  A  diet 
or  agents.  The  diet  consisted  of  8  divisions,  of  coronation,  and,  if  that  of  election  had  been 
the  so-called  colleges  of  electors,  princes,  and  stormy,  another  of  pacification,  followed. — The 
imperial  cities.  The  elector  of  Mentz,  the  arch-  cUet  of  Hungary  (aUta,  or  omdggyules\  for- 
chancellor  of  the  empire,  presided  in  the  dec-  merly  convened  at  various  places,  was  finally  reg- 
toral  college,  the  archbishop  of  Saltzbnrg  and  ularly  held  at  Presbu^,  except  in  the  revolu- 
the  archduke  of  Austria  alternately  in  the  col-  tionary  periods,  under  Rak6czy  and  Kossuth.  It 
lege  of  prinoesj  and  the  city  where  the  session  consisted  of  2  houses,  the  upper,  or  table  of 
was  held  in  tnat  of  the  cities.  The  electors  magnates,  and  the  lower,  or  table  of  deputies, 
and  cities  had  individual  votes,  as  well  as  the  In  the  latter,  previous  to  the  law  of  1848,  only 
chief  members  of  the  college  of  princes,  while  the  representatives  of  the  nobles  in  the  counties 
the  imperial  counts  and  imperial  prelatCMS,  who  had  a  decisive  personal  vote, 
belonged  to  the  latter,  had  only  collective  votes  DIETERIGI,  Xabl  Fbeedbioh  Wilhkuc,  a 
by  benches,  of  which  there  were  4  of  counts  German  statistician  and  economist,  bom  in 
and  2  of  prelates.  Resolutions  were  passed  by  Berlin,  Aug.  23, 1790.  He  began  his  university 
m^jorit^,  excent  in  religious  matters  and  those  studies  in  K6nigsberg,  devoting  particular  at- 
concerning  inoividual  members  of  the  empire  tention  to  mathematics,  and  continued  them  in 
alone.  But  the  concurrence  of  all  the  3  colleges  Berlin,  where,  in  1812,  he  became  tutor  in  the 
and  the  ratification  ofthe  emperor  were  required  family  of  Klewitz,  minister  of  state.  He  stu- 
to  establish  a  decree  of  the  empire  {KeichM-  died  history  and  law  under  Eichhom,  R&bs, 
schhm).  Ck>nourrence  in  case  of  difference  of]  Savigny,  and  Hoffmann.  In  1813  he  was  ap- 
opinion  was  obtained  by  reeonsideralion  and  pointed  engineer  in  the  army  of  Blddier,  and 
conference.  The  emperor  had  the  right  of  in  this  position  made  the  campaigns  of  1813 
rejection,  but  not  of  modification.  The  collec-  and  1814.  In  1815  he  again  served  under 
tion  of  resolutions  passed  and  sanctioned  by  Bl&cher,  and  in  1820  he  was  employed  in  the 
a  diet  was  termed  imperial  recess  (^ReicM*  ministry  of  public  instruction  under  Steuo. 
alschied).  The  diet  framed  the  laws  of  the  In  1834  he  was  appointed  professor  of  politi- 
empire,  abolished  and  explained  them,  de-  cal  science  in  the  university  of  Berlin,  and  in 
dared  war  and  made  peace,  received  ana  sent  1844  succeeded  Hoffmann  in  the  direction  of 
ambassadors,  and  concluded  treaties.  Imperial  the  statistical  bureau.  His  writings  are  numer- 
wars  were  proposed  by  the  emperor,  decided  ous,  principally  upon  subjects  of  political  eoon- 
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omy.  The  mostvalnable  of  tbem  are  his  "Sta-  varioiis  sources  of  ditrersify,  some  articles  are 
tistical  Sorvey  of  the  most  important  Objects  for  the  majority  of  men  of  comparatively  easy 
of  Traffic  and  Oonsumption  in  the  Prussian  btate  digestion,  others  are  assimilatea  wiUi  greater 
and  the  German  Oommeroial  Union,"  and  his  dimcolty. — ^Food  is  commonly  classed  in  2  great 
"Prosperity  of  the  People  in  the  Prussian  State.^  divisions,  according  as  it  is  derived  from  the  ani- 
BIETETIGS.  For  his  complete  nutrition  man  mal  or  vegetable  ^gdom.  Animal  food  again 
must  have  presented  to  him  in  his  food  the  al*  may  be  subdivided  into  the  fledi  of  mammals, 
bnmen  or  florine  of  which  his  tissues  are  mainly  birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  crustaceans,  and  mollusks. 
composed,  the  iron  and  the  salts  contained  in  The  flesh  of  the  mammals,  and  indeed  of  the 
those  tissues  and  in  the  blood  and  fatty  matter,  birds  and  fishes  used  for  food,  differs  very  little 
or  some  substance  which  can  readily  be  con-  in  chemical  composition.  The  fibrine,  albumen, 
▼erted  into  faL  which  enters  into  the  compel-  and  gelatine  of  which  chiefly  they  are  made  up, 
tion  of  his  body,  and  which  serves  to  maintain  may  be  considered  as  ohemiodly  identical,  from 
the  animal  heat.  (See  Aldisiit,  Animal  Heat,  whatever  animal  they  may  be  derived.  The 
and  AB8TonEN0S.]|  But  food  must  not  only  con-  fats  differ  in  the  relative  proportions,  and  some- 
tain  an  the  principles  necessary  to  nutrition,  it  times  in  the  character  of  the  &tty  acids  which 
must  likewise  be  digestible  and  assimilable :  it  enter  into  tiieir  composition.  The  saline  mat- 
must  be  capable  of  being  dismtegrated  and  dis-  ters,  varying  in  their  proportions,  are  mahily  of 
solved  in  the  alimentary  canal,  so  that  it  may  the  same  character,  whUe  the  immense  variety 
be  absorbed,  and  finally  converted  into  blood  of  flavors  by  which  they  are  distinguished  de- 
from  which  the  waste  of  the  tissues  may  be  pend  upon  principles  existing  in  exceedingly 
supplied.  Digestibility  and  nutritive  value  minute  proportions^  and  for  the  most  part  sdu- 
bear  no  necessary  relation  to  each  other ;  an  ble  in  water.  The  difference  in  meats  arises 
article  of  food  may  be  highly  nutritious  and  yet  from  the  varying  proportions  of  fibrine,  gelatine, 
exceedingly  indigestible,  or  it  may  be  easily  di«  and  fat,  and  from  variations  in  mechanical  tex- 
g^ble  and  yet  afford  but  little  nutriment,  ture,  and  to  these  circumstances  is  due  their 
While  certain  articles  and  classes  of  articles  are  difference  in  digestibility.  Whatever  renders 
in  general  more  digestible,  there  is  no  rule  of  tiie  animal  fibre  harder,  makes  the  meat  less 
invariable  application.  There  are  innate  differ-  digestible;  whatever  renders  it  more  delicate 
ences  in  kind  as  well  as  in  degree  in  the  diges-  and  tender,  more  easily  separated  and  disin* 
tive  as  in  the  intellectual  powers  of  mankind;  tegrated.  makes  it  more  easily  soluble  in  the 
and  what  will  offend  the  stomach  of  one  man.  Juices  of  the  stomach.  Provided  an  animal  has 
another  no  stronger  or  healthier  will  digest  with  reached  maturity,  the  tenderness  of  its  meat  is 
ease.  But  aside  from  individual  peoSiarities,  increased  by  youl^,  by  its  not  having  been 
of  which  more  will  be  said  further  on,  there  worked,  l^  its  being  in  good  condition,  the 
are  other  causes  of  difference  more  general  in  muscular  nbres  interpenetrated  and  separated 
their  character.  !•  Habit  has  in  this  way  great  by  minute  proportions  of  fatty  tissue.  Keeping 
influence.  What  men  have  been  used  to,  they  tends  very  much  to  improve  the  tenderness  of 
digest  with  greater  facility.  An  American  or  meat  Few  animals  are  fit  to  be  eaten  the  day 
Englishman  visiting  the  continent  of  Europe  la  they  are  killed ;  but  when  kept,  Ions  before  the 
freqnentiy  attacked  with  diarrhosa  frt>m  an  un-  slightest  taint  can  be  detected,  a  chai:^  takes 
accustomed  diet,  which  experience  proves  is  place  that  renders  the  fibres  more  easuy  sepa- 
equally  wholesome  with  lus  own.  During  the  rated  and  disintegrated,  more  readily  broken 
revolntionary  war  numbers  of  the  troops  from  down  and  comminuted  during  mastication,  and 
the  southern  states  while  on  duty  at  the  North  more  quickly  reduced  and  assimilated  by  the  sto- 
became  ill,  and  their  health  was  only  restored  mach.  Of  the  different  meats,  venison  that  has 
by  an  allowance  of  flit  bacon.  The  iU-fed  Irish-  been  well  kept  is,  in  its  season,  perhaps  tiie  most 
man  on  enlisting  into  the  British  army  fre-  tender  and  digestible.  In  Dr.  Beaumont^s  ex- 
qnentiy  is  affected  with  what  is  termed  a  "  meat  periments  he  found  that  in  8t.  Martin  a  meal  of 
rover  ;^'  his  new  diet  is  so  much  superior  to  broiled  venison  steak  was  completely  digested 
what  he  was  accustomed  to,  that  his  organs  do  and  removed  from  the  stomach  in  1^  hours,  a 
not  readily  adapt  themselves  to  the  change.  2.  shorter  time  than  was  required  by  any  other 
The  circumstances  of  the  system  have  a  great  meat.  Wether  mutton  of  a  proper  age,  tiiat  has 
influence  on  the  digestibility  of  food.  A  diet  hung  for  a  student  length  of  time,  ia  scarcely 
snited  to  Oanada  or  Labrador  would  be  oppres-  inferior  in  digestibility  to  venison.  Beef  ranks 
dve  and  ix^nrious  in  the  West  Indies  or  on  tiie  next  to  mutton.  The  flesh  of  the  lamb  and  of 
isthmus  of  Panama;  the  season,  amount  of  the  calf  are  less  digestible  than  mutton  or  beef, 
clothing,  exposure,  exercise,  have  an  influence  and  of  the  two,  veid  is  less  readily  digested  than 
on  the  aigestive  capacity  as  well  as  on  the  re-  lamb.  Of  all  the  meats  in  ordinary  use,  pork  is 
qnirements  of  the  ^stem.  8.  The  digestibility  most  refractory  to  the  gastric  Juices;  ancL  con- 
m  food  is  much  influenced  by  our  likmg  for  it ;  trary  to  what  holds  with  regard  to  beef  and  mut- 
within  certain  limits,  what  we  are  fond  of  agrees  ton,  the  sucldng  pig  is  more  digestible  than  pork, 
with  us,  and  what  we  dislike  is  not  apt  to  di-  The  fat  of  meats  generally,  and  all  varieties  of 
gest  well.  The  haut  goilt  which  excites  the  &tty  matters,  are  difficult  of  assimilation ;  they 
appetite  of  the  epicure  provokes  nausea  in  a  are  particularly  offensive  to  weak  stomachs, 
less   cultivated  stomach.      Still    despite  the  sometimes  appearing  to  form  an  oily  pellide, 
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vhidif  floaliiig  cm  tha  partially  cbymified  maai^  moat  digeatSUe ;  while  the  ribher  Idnds^  aalmoo, 
becomes  rancid  and  occasions  distressing  heart-  ahad,  mackerel,  eels,  4ec^  are  lees  apt  to  agree 
bom  and  nansea,  or  canaes  eructations  of  acrid  with  the  stomach.  8t  l^urtin  digested  boiled  or 
matter  which  leave  a  peculiarly  disagreeable  fried  salmon  trout  in  1^  hours,  l^ed  dried  cod 
taste  upon  the  palate.  The  mode  of  dressing  in  2  hoursi  fried  catfish  in  8  hours  20  minntea, 
meat  has  a  great  influenoe  upon  its  digestibility ;  and  boiled  pickled  salmon  in  4  houni  IGlk,  the 
that  which  agrees  best  with  the  migority  of  only  food  during  the  earlier  months  of  infuicy, 
stomachs  is  broiling.  The  fire  should  be  brisk,  oontaina  from  12  to  18  per  cent  of  solid  matter, 
so  that  the  albumen  on  the  surface  of  the  meat  about  4  of  what  is  contained  in  fiesh ;  it  is  poor- 
may  be  rapidly  coagulated ;  this  preserres  tiie  er  in  luastio  and  richer  in  respiratory  food ;  its 
juices  of  the  meat,  and  it  is  rendered  at  once  aah  fhmishes  but  0.47  per  cent  of  iron,  while 
more  savory  and  more  tender.  The  same  rule  thoae  of  fiesh  and  wheat  flour  yield  1  per  cent.  It 
applies  to  boiling  and  roasting.  When  the  meat  ia  not  digested  so  quickly  as  would  be  suppoeed, 
is  to  be  cooked,  if  boiled,  it  should  be  at  once  and  in  tms  respect  boiled  has  the  advantage  of 
plunged  into  boiling  water ;  the  coagulation  of  unboiled  milk ;  the  one  took  St.  Martin  2  hours, 
the  albumen  on  the  sur&oe  thus  produced,  pro-  the  other  2^,  to  convert  into  chyme.  Milk  di»- 
tects  the  interior  frx>m  loss ;  while  if  soup  is  agrees  with  a  oreat  many  persons ;  this  ia  ottem 
to  be  made,  the  meat  ahould  be  put  into  cold  conneoted  wiui  the  reamness  with  which  it 
water  and  the  temperature  slowly  and  gradu-  undergoes  change  when  exposed  to  the  atmo- 
ly  raised,  thus  extracting  its  nutritious  fluids  sphere^  and  this  change  commences  long  before 
to  the  greatest  possible  e^nt.  Of  all  methoda  it  can  be  recognized  by  the  taste,  lulk  just 
of  cooking,  frymg  is  the  most  objectionable ;  drawn  fixHn  the  cow  agrees  perfectly  with  many 
not  only  is  the  meat  rendered  harder  than  when  persona  who  are  unable  to  take  it  when  a  few 
boiled,  and  thus  more  indigestible,  but  it  be-  nonrs  old.  When  cows  are  kept  in  an  impure 
comes  imbued  with  boiling  &t,  and  is  thus  ren-  and  confined  atmosphere,  it  has  been  oondn- 
dered  stUl  more  refractory  to  tiie  gastric  juice,  nvely  shown  that  their  milk  produces  disturb- 
Bich  stews  are  oljectionable  on  the  same  ao*  ance  of  the  digestive  organs  and  diarrhcoa  in 
count ;  the  fat  set  free  by  the  heat  penetrates  in&nta  who  are  fed  upon  it,  and  there  is  good 
and  is  absorbed  by  the  meat,  and  renders  it  reason  to  believe  that  constitutional  diseases, 
liable  to  offend  delicate  stomachs.  By  the  ao-  scroftila  and  phthius^  may  be  Aus  developed, 
tion  of  salt  on  muscular  fiesh,  the  juices  of  the  The  caseine  <n  milk,  coagulated,  flenerallv  mix- 
meat  are  abstracted;  in  this  manner  not  only  is  ed  with  more  or  less  butter,  and  pressed  so  as 
its  nutritive  value  impaired  (see  Aldcsnt),  but  to  free  it  frtnn  the  whey,  constitutes  cheese. 
it  is  rendered  harder  and  drier  and  consequently  Its  richness  varies  with  the  quantity  of  butter 
more  indigestible;  the  longer  the  fiesh  is  ex-  it  contains;  some  varieties,  Bolton  for  instance, 
posed  to  the  action  of  salt,  the  harder  and  drier  are  made  fi^m  milk  to  which  an  additicsial 
it  becomes.  Perhaps  all  Cuts  form  an  exception  quantity  of  cream  has  been  added.  Saltisnsed 
to  the  fact  that  meat  is  rendered  more  indiges-  to  preserve  it  and  some  kinds,  as  Dutch  cheese, 
tible  by  salting ;  they  have  littie  water  to  lose,  are  very  highly  salted.  When  cheese  is  kept 
and  their  texture  cannot  consequentiy  become  for  a  length  of  time,  it  undergoes  a  number  of 
consolidated ;  fat  pork  is  even  rendco^  more  changea,  partiy  dependent  on  the  Hberation  of 
digestible  by  salting.  St.  Martin,  according  to  the  volatile  fattv  adds  existing  in  the  batter, 
Dr.  Beaumont's  observations,  digested  recentiy  partiy  in  the  richer  varieties  on  the  commence- 
aalted  pork  when  raw  or  broiled  in  from  8  hours  ment  of  putrefieiotive  fermentati<HL  The  firm, 
to  8  hours  and  15  minutes ;  the  same  artide  dose  texture  of  cheese  renders  it  always  hard 
fried  occupied  him  4  hours  16  minutes  for  its  of  digestion,  and  the  rich  and  strong-smelMng 
redncti<m ;  while  fresh  pork,  fat  and  lean,  roast-  varieties  are  particularly  to  be  avoided  by  ddi- 
ed,  required  5  hours  16  minutes.  On  the  other  cate  stomachs.  iVesh  sweet  butter  h,  perhaps 
hand,  boiled  fresh  beef  with  a  littie  salt  was  di-  the  most  wholesome  and  digestible  of  fiitty 
gested  in  2  hours  46  minutes,  while  old  saJted  matters;  by  heating  orranddi^  its  digestibiUty 
beef  required  4  hours  15  minutes  when  dressed  is  greatly  impair^. — Of  fiuinaceous  artides, 
in  the  same  manner.  All  empyreumatio  anb-  light  well-maae  wheaten  bread,  fh>m  12  to  24 
stances  impair  digestion  by  interfering  with  the  hours  dd,  is  tiie  most  generally  digestible; 
action  of  the  animal  matter,  the  pepsin,  which  warm  bread  is  indigestible,  because  it  forms  a 
is  the  principal  solvent  agent  of  the  gastric  tough  mass  not  readily  penetrated  by  the  saliva 
juice.  In  this  manner  smoking  impairs  tiie  di-  and  rebellious  to  the  ffastric  juices.  Unleavened 
gestibility  of  meat;  few  things  are  more  diffi-  bread,  macoaroni,  and  vemdcdli  are  wholesome, 
cult  of  management  by  a  feeble  stomach  tiian  and  agree  well  wil^  the  stomadi;  on  the  other 
old  and  well-smoked  beef.  Of  poultry,  the  hand,  flour  combined  with  fatty  matter,  wheth- 
turkey  is  most  di^tible.  St  Martin  found  er  in  the  form  of  pastry,  cake,  or  pudding,  is 
fowls,  roasted  or  boiled,  of  slower  digestion  than  more  or  less  indigestible,  acocminff  to  its  tex- 
beef ;  ducks  and  geese,  aa  might  be  supposed  ture  and  richness.  Next  to  wheat  flour,  rve  af- 
from  the  amount  of  fat  they  contain,  are  assim-  fords  the  best  and  most  wholesome  bread.  In  va- 
ilated  with  difficulty.  Fidi  furnishes  an  abun-  rious  countries  oatmeal,  bariey,  and  maiae  are 
dant  and  digestible  variety  of  food.  The  dry,  used  aa  substitutes  for  wheat;  they  form  kinds 
white  sorts,  cod«  haddock,  bass,  &c.,  are  the  of  bread  wholesome  enough  fi>r  those  habituated 
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to  its  tiae,  bnt  apt  to  disagree  with  strangers.  April  24, 1774,  exoelled  prinoipallj  in  the  imitsr 

In  tropical  countries  rice  to  a  great  extent  tion  of  the  great  masters,  especially  Rembrandt, 

takes  the  place  of  the  other  cereals,  and  per-  thouffh  he  copied  with  great  success  the  styles 

haps  a  larger  population  mainly  subsist  on  it  of  other  eminent  painters, 

than  on  any  other  single  article  of  food.    It  af-  DIFFERENTIAL  CALCULUS,  the  science 

fords  very  little  of  plastic  or  blood-making  ma-  called  by  the  English  flazions,  is  the  most 


^  ^  ^  power. 
The  leguminous  seeds,  peas  and  beans,  afford  a  discovery  is  justly  asogned  to  the  latter  part  of 
nutriment  rich  in  plastic  matter,  but  hard  of  di-  the  17th  century,  although  there  were  doubtless 
gestion  and  predisposing  to  flatulence.  Sugar  is  some  hints  of  it  among  earlier  writers.  Arcbi- 
Qsed  chiefly  as  an  addition  to  other  articles  of  modes  had  demonstrated  the  area  of  a  parabola 
diet;  when  refined,  it  contains  no  plasdo  matter,  to  be  i  of  its  droumscribing  rectangle,  and 
and  is  simply  a  heat-producing  aliment,  in  gen-  also  the  truth  of  his  celebrated  proportions 
era]  abundantly  wholesome;  the  popular  pr^u-  concerning  the  sphere  and  the  cylinder.  Eep- 
dice  that  it  produces  caries  of  the  teeth  has  no  ler,  seizing  the  spirit  of  his  method,  introduced 
good  foundation.  Closely  allied  to  sugar  are  the  words  infinite  and  infinitesimal  into  ge- 
the  various  forms  of  fecula,  arrow  root,  tapioca,  ometry.  Cavalieri,  Roberval,  and  Fermat  en- 
fsago,  potato  starch,  &e.  They  consist  of  mi-  larged  the  application  of  his  mode.  In  the 
nute  granules  enclcraed  in  a  membranous  enve-  meanwhile  Yieta,  Cardan,  Harriot,  and  others 
lope ;  this  membrane  must  be  burst  by  heat  or  had  improved  algebra,  and  Descartes  had  ap- 
purification  before  the  starch  is  digestible.  It  plied  it  to  geometry  by  his  invaluable  system  of 
IS  then  an  unstimulating  food,  entirely  respira-  variable  coordinates.  Thus  the  way  was  pre- 
tory  in  its  character,  it  containing  little  or  no  pared  for  Leibnitz  and  Newton,  who,  independ- 
plastio  matter.  Contrary  to  general  opinion,  ently  of  each  other,  invented  the  differential 
young  infknts  digest  starch  with  di£Sculty,  and  cfdculus,  although  differing  in  the  form  in 
when  fed  largely  upon  it,  pass  it  unchanged  by  which  they  conceived  of  and  expreraed  the  same 
stooL  Vegetables  constitute  an  important  part  truths.  Newton's  discovery  or  invention  was 
of  our  diet  With  few  exceptions  their  nutri-  made  in  1665,  and  that  of  Leibnitz  several  years 
trve  value  is  low ;  they  consist  largely  of  water  later.  The  notation  of  the  latter  was  so  con- 
holding  organic  salts  in  solution,  of  starch  gran-  venient,  and  his  mode  of  attacking  the  subject 
nles,  of  small  quantities  of  albuminous  matter,  had  such  a  practical  superiority  for  the  learner, 
and  of  cellulose  and  epidermis.  The  cellulose,  that  Newton's  method  of  fluxions  has  now  gone 
though  possessing  a  chemical  constitution  iden-  completely  out  of  use ;  although  in  a  metaimys- 
deal  with  that  of  starch,  when  at  all  firm,  re-  ical  point  of  view  Newton's  mode  is  not  open 
fidsts  the  action  of  the  gastric  Juice,  and  passes  to  the  objections  which  may  be  brought  against 
tmchanged  through  the  intestinal  canaL  They  that  of  Leibnitz.  The  discovery  of  this  method 
are  valuable  on  account  of  their  large  quantities  originated  in  the  investigation  of  curved  lines, 
<^  organic  salts,  of  the  bulk  which  they  give  to  but  is  extended  to  the  consideration  of  every 
the  food,  and  of  their  stimulating  effect  upon  species  of  magnitude.  Newton  conceived  of  a 
the  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestines.  These  curved  line  as  generated  by  the  motion  of  a 
latter  qualities  make  them  disagree  where  the  point ;  and  the  spirit  of  his  method  consists  in 
digestive  organs  are  feeble  and  irritable.  They  determining  the  velodty  with  which  the  point, 
are  digestible  in  proportion  to  their  tenderness  at  each  instant,  is  moving  in  a  given  direction 
and  tiie  readiness  with  which  they  can  be  bro-  different  from  that  of  the  line ;  &at  is,  e,  ^.,  if 
ken  up  into  a  pulp.  The  potato  has  about  the  the  point  be  moving  in  a  general  southwesterly 
aame  nutritive  value  as  nee;  it  requires  to  be  direction,  in  determining  the  velocity  with 
thoroughly  masticated,  and  is  therefore  an  un-  which  it  souths  compared  with  that  with  which 
suitable  article  for  young  children.  St  Martin  it  wests.  The  spirit  of  Leibnitz's  method  con- 
found potatoes  roasted  and  baked  disposed  of  sists  in  supposing  the  curve  to  be  composed  of 
more  rendUy  than  when  boiled,  the  one  taking  infinitely  snort  straight  lines,  and  in  determining 
2  hours  and  80  minutes  to  be  converted  into  the  direction  of  each  of  these  little  straight 
chvme,  the  other  an  hour  longer.  The  same  arcs.  What  Newton  called  the  inverse  method 
rule  applies  to  fruits  as  to  vegetables;  they  are  of  fluxions  is  now  called  the  integral  calculus, 
digestible  just  in  proportion  to  the  reamness  It  consists  in  finding  fh)m  the  ratio  of  inflnites- 
with  which  they  can  De  completely  reduced  to  imal  changes  the  magnitude  and  law  of  connec- 
a  pulp.  Ripe  strawberries,  peaches,  oranfes^  tion  of  the  changing  quantities.  The  whole  cal- 
grapea,  rarely  disagree,  while  cherries,  apples,  cuius  is  too  difilcult  and  abstruse  for  any  popular 
pears,  &c^  are  more  indigestible;  roasting  exposition.  The  reader  may  find  general  views 
improves  the  digestibility  of  apples  by  rup-  upon  the  subject  in  Davies's  *^  Logic  of  Mathe- 
tunng  the  cells  in  which  their  Juices  are  im-  mathics."  and  Ck>mte'8  t*  Philosophy  of  Hathe- 
prisoned.  matics,"  translated  by  Prof.  Gillespie,  or  in 
DIETRICH,  CHBrnnANWiLnxLicERHBT,  also  French  in  Camot's  B^flexitmM,  For  gidning  a 
called  DiKTRiOT,  a  German  painter  and  engraver,  practical  acquaintance  with  the  science  there 
bom  in  Weimar,  Oct  80, 1712,  died  in  Dresden  are  numerous  accessible  treatises^  among  which 
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Churches  and  Ooortenaj's  are  well  adapted  to  within  and  without  their  previoos  direction, 
ordinarj  atadents,  bat  Peiroe^s  condacts  much.  Thia  action  is  the  diffraction  of  light.  Newtim 
more  rapidly  into  the  highest  waUca.  Of  English  attempted  to  eralain  thia  action  of  the  edges  of 
treatise^  PrieeV  holds  the  highest  ranV.  The  bodies  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  emia- 
Frenoh  have  been  prolific  writers  npon  the  sab-  non,  by  sainyosing  that  the  edges  exerted  some 
ject ;  among  them  Dohamel  perhapa  holds  as  inflaence  of  attraction  or  repolsion,  according 
high  a  rank  as  any.  to  the  condition  in  which  the  imaged  Inmi- 
DIFFRACnoK^  OF  LIGHT,  the  deviation  nons  particles  met  them.  Bat  it  was  foond 
from  a  strught  line  which  a  ray  of  light  under-  that  when  the  light  employed  in  these  ezperi- 
goes  in  passing  near  the  edge  of  an  opaqaebody.  rmeata  was  monochromatic,  as  red  only,  or  yel- 
In  whatever  way  light  be  transmitted,  the  Inmi-  low,  the  bands  prodnced  in  any  case  were  nm- 
noos  inflaence  may  be  regarded  as  propagated  ply  light  and  diu'k,  i.  «.,  of  the  given  color  and 
in  the  manner  of  a  snccession  of  hollow  spheres^  absolntely  black.  And  Dr.  Yoanff  discovered 
or  ^ells,  that  apring  forth  from  the  soriaoe  of  in  1808  that  in  order  to  obliterate  slU  the  special 
the  laminary  and  enlarge  with  almost  incon-  fringes  obtained  in  the  case  of  2  orifioea,  it  was 
ceivable  rapidity  on  all  sides  of  it  tbrongh  space,  only  necessary  to  cover  ap  one  of  them ;  portions 
In  the  nndalatory  theory  of  light,  each  of  these  of  the  spot  obtidned  from  the  other  which  were 
shells  is  considered  to  be  a  wave,  or  we  may  before  crossed  by  dark  bands  immediately  be- 
sav,  a  wave-front,  advancing  in  the  form  of  a  came  light  It  tiios  became  evident  that  light 
spherical  surface,  as  ripples  about  an  agitated  can  be  added  to  light  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce 
point  upon  a  pond  of  water  spread  outward  in  darkness.  In  water  waves,  a  crest  and  a  trough 
concentric  circles.  But  in  a  homogeneous  me-  of  equal  depth,  that  is,  2  equal  waves  in  oppodte 
dium,  the  line  of  effect,  or  that  in  which  the  phases,  coming  together,  neutralize  each  other, 
agitation  is  propagated  outward  from  the  cen-  and  give  still  water  over  the  space  thus  oocu- 
tre  of  disturbance,  is  a  striught  line ;  and  thus  pied ;  and  2  sound  waves  majr  also  so  blend  as 
we  say  that  lieht  advances  in  rays,  and  that  in  to  produce  silence.  Fresnel  in  1815-*16  read 
a  uniiorm  medium  these  are  straight.  To  this  before  the  French  academy  of  sciences  the  re- 
law,  however,  one  important  general  exception  suits  of  his  investigations  of  this  set  of  pheoo- 
has  been  found.  Grimaldi,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  mena,  which  he,  as  well  as  Br.  Toung  before 
about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  observed  him,  judged  could  not  be  explained  by  the 
that  when  through  2  small  orifices  near  to-  theory  of  emission,  but  which  he  found  perfect- 
gether  2  pencils  of  the  sun's  light— diverging,  ly  in  narmony  witn  consequences  flowing  from 
of  course,  in  consequence  of  the  size  of  the  sun^s  Hny^^hens's  undulatory  theory  of  light.  By 
dbk — ^were  admitted  to  fall  on  a  screen  at  sev-  rarymg  the  material  and  shape  of  the  orifices, 
eral  feet  distance  in  an  otherwise  dark  room,  he  found  no  effect  whatever  upon  the  appear- 
the  overlapping  parts  of  the  2  disks  of  light  thus  ance  of  the  fringes,  except  that  when  razor-edges 
obtained  were  orighdy  iUaminated,  while  on  were  employed  the  rays  were  bent  about  theise 
either  side  of  this  central  bright  band  there  more  than  about  rounded  edges,  an  effect  which 
were  alternating  curved  bands  of  less  and  great-  has  been  termed  inflection  of  the  light.  But 
er  illumination  and  diowing  the  prismatic  colors,  he  wholly  disproved  the  Newtonian  view,  by 
The  effect  is  still  better  seen  when  the  pencils  tiirowing  a  diverging  pendl  from  the  focos  of  a 
are  made  more  divergent  by  being  each  brought  lens  on  2  mirrors  sligbtiy  inclined  to  each  other, 
by  a  convex  lens  to  form  a  minute  focus,  beyond  so  as  to  make  the  reflected  rays  cross  in  their 
which  the  rays  must  again  separate.  These  course :  here  were  no  edges ;  yet,  when  the  2 
bands  are  known  as  ^^  Grimaldi^s  fringes.'^  If  sets  of  rays  were  received  on  a  screen,  the  light 
2  narrow  slits  in  the  shutter  are  employed,  the  and  dark  bands  were  peifectlr  formed ;  and  by 
resolt  is  a  bright  band  ranning  longitudinally  covering  one  mirror,  tne  bands  disappeared,  the 
through  the  middle  of  the  space  occupied  by"  other  giving  light  only.  This  phenomenon  then, 
their  light  on  the  screen,  with  alternating  in  all  its  forms,  is  due  to  interference,  and,  ac- 
fringes  on  the  2  sides.  So,  if  in  the  centre  of  a  cording  to  the  undulatory  theory,  that  of  3 
sin^e  divergent  beam  a  small  opaque  body  be  waves  or  sets  of  waves,  so  managed,  in  the  case 
^eld,  the  actual  complete  shadow  of  it  on  the  of  the  mirrors,  that  they  shall  intersect  each 
screen  is  less  in  size  than  the  geometrical  sha-  other  at  points  along  their  course ;  where,  in 
dow :  but  it  is  surroxmded  by  alternating  light  homogeneous  light,  crests  conspire  with  crests, 
and  dark  bands  to  a  distance  which  again  causes  or  troughs  with  troughs,  prouuoing  increased 
the  shadow  in  part  to  encroadi  on  the  surround-  brightness,  but  where  crest  and  trough  combine 
ing  space.  The  same  result,  in  a  degree,  really  at  tiie  same  point,  producing  rest  of  the  vibra- 
happens  with  a  single  small  pencil ;  and  in  fac^  ting  medium,  that  is,  darkness.  In  com^nd 
all  shadows  are  in  this  way  to  some  extent  en-  or  solar  light,  however,  the  effect  of  the  inter- 
croached  on  by  surrounding  light,  and  all  edges  ference  is  to  separate  the  ray  into  its  element- 
of  light  by  shadows.  Here,  then,  is  a  set  of  ary  colors.  In  the  case  of  rays^  graring  the 
cases  in  which  the  rays  of  light  deviate  from  edges  of  orifices  or  bodies,  the  points  at  which 
straight  lines ;  and  it  may  be  stated  that,  gener-  the  rays  thus  touch  become  points  of  origin  of 
ally,  rays  of  light  grazing  upon  the  edges  of  new  agitations  or  waves,  which  spread  out  from 
onfices  or  of  bodies  are  bent  more  or  less  out  these  points  as  centres  beyond  the  body,  and  by 
of  a  straight  line,  being  turned  apparently  both  so  doing  intersect  each  other  and  produce  light 
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and  dark  bands.    Mathematically,  it  is  easily  ri<^  when  illammated  by  thesnn;  the  fringes 

proved  that  those  surfaces  of  intersection  along  sometimes  bordering  the  ^adows  of  snch  bodies ; 

which  crests  will  conspure  to  give  increased  the  colors  seen  by  looking  through  a  fine  dew  or 

light,  and  also  those  along  which  crests  and  mist  between  2  plates  of  glass,  or  npon  a  mir- 

troughs  will  combine  to  g^ve  darkness,  must  ror  on  which  lyoopodium  has  been  dusted,  held 

form  along  the  middle  line  one  continued  plane  in  the  sun ;  the  changeable  colors  of  the  plu- 

Burface,  and  on  both  sides  of  tlus,  receding  hy-  mage  of  birds,  and  those  of  mother-of-pearl  and 

perboloid  sur&oes ;  and  experiment,  as  in  plao-  other  ffrooved  or  striated  surfaces,  the  origin  of 

ing  the  screen  successively  at  various  distances,  the  c<Mors  in  the  latter  cases  being  proved  by 

marks  out  exactly  these  curves  about  a  middl^  taking  casts  of  such  surfaces  in  black  wax, 

bright  band,  as  those  actually  formed.    Th^  which  immediately  become  iridescent,  like  the 

bands  thus  formed  are  broadest  in  the  least  re-  natural  objects,  and  by  grooving  metallic  sur- 

frangible  (red)  rays,  and  narrowest  and  most  fietces  with  5,000  to  10,000  lines  to  the  inch,  as 

crowded  in  the  most  refrangible  (violet)  light,  in  Barton's  iris  buttons,  in  which  the  same  re- 

The  accurate  measurement  with  a  micrometer  suit'  appears. 

of  the  distances  of  the  successive  bands  from  DIFFUSION*  of  GASES,  a  term  applied  by 
the  central  line,  together  with  the  other  known  Priestley  (who  first  observed  the  phenomenon, 
distances  in  the  case,  becomes  a  ready  means  of  and  published  an  account  of  it  in  the  4th  vol- 
determining  the  wave  lengths  of  the  different  ume  of  the  ^'  Transactions  of  the  American 
colored  rays  composing  white  light ;  and  it  is  Philosophical  Society'^)  to  the  property  possess- 
by  observing  that  when  either  of  2  pencils  form-  ed  by  gaseous  bodies  of  intermingling  with  each 
ing  them  is  retarded,  the  Mnges  must  shift  to  other,  whatever  may  be  their  difrerences  of 
that  side,  and  finding  that  when  one  of  the  pen-  specific  gravity,  or  whatever  their  repugnance 
eils  passes  through  a  thin  film  of  mica,  or  a  tube  to  enter  into  chemical  combinations.  Priestley 
of  water,  the  fringes  do  actually  move  to  the  found  the  new  force  so  strong  that  the  gases 
aide  occupied  by  this  pencil,  that  it  has  lately  would  in  time  penetrate  animal  membrane  that 
been  proved,  in  different  ways  sdveraUy  by  separated  them  and  that  was  regarded  (ur-tight, 
Arago,  Foucault^  and  Fizeau,  that  light  moves  and  be  found  constituting  similar  mixtures  on 
leas  rapidly  in  ihe,  denser  of  2  media,  a  fact  each  side  of  it  To  this  principle  he  correctly 
which  has  given  to  the  emission  theory  of  light  attributed  the  uniformity  of  the  composition  of 
ita  final  overthrow.  As  consequences  of  this  the  atmosphere.  Dalton,  who  afterward  inves- 
view  of  the  production  of  the  fringes,  it  follows  tigated  the  subject,  explidned  the  phenomenon 
also  that  the  centre  of  the  shadow  of  a  small  on  the  assumption  that  the  particles  of  one  gas 
opaque  body  held  in  a  diverging  pencil  of  light  are  highly  reptdsive  to  each  other,  but  do  not 
should  be  a  minute  bright  spot,  while  tiie  cen-  repel  Siose  of  another  gas.  So,  wnen  a  jar  of 
tre  of  the  light  of  the  pencil  without  the  opaque  hydrogen  is  inverted  over  another  filled  with 
body  should  be  a  small  dark  spot;  both  these  carbonic  acid,  the  light  gas  finds  its  way  be- 
resmts  are  found  to  hold  true.  By  varying  the  tween  the  particles  of  the  heavy  gas,  and  this 
flihape  of  the  orifice,  the  form  of  the  dark  or  works  upward  into  the  other,  till  they  are  at  last 
light  space  will  be  changed.  Shadows,  as  equally  diffused.  Thus  he  supposed  One  gas 
formed,  do  not  correspond  accurately  with  the  to  act  as  a  vacuum  to  another,  with  which  it 
geometrical  shadows  of  the  bodies  projecting  does  not  enter  into  chemical  combination ;  with 
them ;  but  in  the  case  of  lai^  bodies  or  aper-  this  difference,  however,  that  the  particles  of 
tares  the  fringes  are  less  sensible.  In  order  to  one  present  a  mechanical  impediment  to  the  dif- 
witneas  the  effect  of  diffraction  by  a  simple  ex-  fbaon,  so  that  a  longer  time  is  required  for  it  to 
periment,  make  a  smooth  pin-hole  in  a  piece  take  place.  This  explanation  accounts  also  for 
of  card  paper,  or  andean  cut  down  into  one  the  uniform  diffusion  of  vapors  through  gases  and 
of  its  sides :  by  looking  through  this,  in  a  room  through  each  other.  Prof.  Graham  of  Glasgow 
otherwise  dark,  at  a  minute  crevice  admitting  made  some  further  iAresting  investigations  as 
light  by  the  shutter  or  door,  or  at  tiie  flame  of  to  the  relative  rate  oflnffusion  of  different  gases, 
a  candle,  either  of  these  will  present  numerous  Gas  contained  in  a  glass  jar  slightly  crackea  was 
light  and  dark  bands,  the  candle  flame  being  mul-  found  to  escape  into  the  air,  and  the  air  at  the 
tiplied  apparently  into  a  number  of  flames,  less-  same  time  to  pass  through  and  mingle  with  the 
ening  out  on  either  aide,  and  showing  the  pris-  gas,  and  the  relative  quantities  that  passed  each 
matao  colors.  Bring  a  bright  star  or  the  light  way  were  found  to  depend  upon  the  comparative 
of  a  lamp  at  a  distance  just  over  the  edge  of  an  densities  of  the  two  elastic  fluids ;  the  lightest 
intervening  body,  as  the  hand  or  a  bar  in  the  sases  passing  through  most  rapidly,  the  rate  of 
abutter,  and  a  good  eye  will  detect  that  in  a  diffusion  being  inversely  as  the  square  root  of 
position  just  preceding  that  of  the  disappear-  the  density  of  the  gas.  This  law  would  seem 
ance  of  the  light  it  is  decomposed,  showing  the  to  confirm  the  hypothesb  that  gases  act  as  va- 
priamatic  colors,  the  red  and  green  very  dis-  cuums  to  one  another;  for  it  is  found  that  the 
tinctly.  Many  cases  of  diffraction  occur  in  na-  velocities  of  gases  flowing  into  a  vacuum  main- 
tore.  Among  these  are  the  colored  fringes  seen  tain  the  same  ratio,  being  inversely  as  the  square 
by  looking  in  certiun  directions  at  or  along  the  root  of  the  densities  of  the  gases, 
course  of  fine  fibres  of  any  kind,  as  the  spider's  DIG.A10(A  (double  gamma),  so  called  fh>m 
web,  fine  wires,  and  the  hbres  upon  black  fab-  its  form  (F)  resembling  2  gammas  (r),  the  6th 
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letter  ia  the  ancient  ah»liabet  of  the  Greeks,  w(&ks  are:  '*  A  Oonferenoe  with  a  Lad^  about 

corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  n  And  the  Latin  the  choice  of  a  Religion  ;'^  "  Observatioiis  on 

ft  and  probably  equivalent  in  sound  to  the  Eng-  Beligio  Hedici ;"  a  ^*  Treatise  on  the  Katore  of 

lish  w.    It  continued  latest  in  the  .£oIic  dialect.  Bodies  ;^'  a  '^  Treatise  on  the  Soul^  proving  its 

bnt  early  became  obsolete  in  the  Attic  alphabet,  Immortality  ;^'  a  "•  Treatise  of  adhering  to  God ;" 

and  subsequently  in  the  Greek  language;  though  "Of  the  Cure  of  Wounds  b^  the  Powder  of 

its  original  existence  is  indicated  by  the  fact  Sympathy ;''  "  Private  Memoirs  of  SirEenelm 

that  the  5th  letter  (c)  is  the  numerical  symbol  Digby,  dEO^  written  by  Himself;*'  first  published 

for  5,  but  the  next  letter  {Q  for  7.    It  does  in  1837. 

not  appear  in  the  Homeric  poems,  though  they       DIGESTION,  a  function  pecuHar  to  the  ani- 

werecomposedwhenitwasm  use;  but  its  force  "mal  kingdom,  by  which  oi^ganic   alimentary 

remained  in  the  metre  after  its  form  had  disc^  substances,  introduced  into  the  stomach  and 

peered,  and  its  latent  existence  at  the  beginning  intestines,  are  converted  into  the  nutritive  fluid, 

of  many  words  and  syllables  apparently  com-  chyle,  and  mixed  indirectly  with  the  blood,  the 

mencing  with  a  vowel  made  preceding  short  excrementitious  and  useless  matters  being  re- 

syUables,  if  ending  with  a  consonant,  kng  by  jected  and  cast  out  of  the  body.   The  organs  by 

position,  or,  if  ending  with  a  vowel,  prevented  which  this  function  is  performed  in  the  hi^er 

a. hiatus.    In  pasdng  into  the  Latin  language  animals  are  the  mouth,  pliarynx,  awwyhagniy  stO" 

it  was  written  «,  thus :  iantpos  (FESHEPOS),  mach,  and  intestines,  with  their  aocessonr  si^ 

9€sp€ru$  ;  ttov  (Q  FON),  atum.  vary  glands,  pancreas,  liver,  and  mucous  foUidea. 

DIGBY,  a  S.  W.  ca  of  Nova  Scotia,  border-  The  first  act  to  which  fbod  is  subjected  ia  the 

ing  on  the  Atlantic;  pop.  in  1851,  12,252.    It  mechanical  division  by  the  teeth;  so  important 

has  a  highly  diversified  surface,  and  comprises  is  this  in  order  that  it  may  be  influenced  by  the 

within  its  limits  several  small  lakes,  which  give  salivary  secretion,  that  it  may  be  said  as  an 

rise  to  numerous  rivers.    The  underlying  rock  axiom  that ''  food  well  chewed  is  half  digested." 

is  sandstone  of  various  colors.    Copper  and  sil-  As  a  people  the  Americans  are  singidarly  guilty 

ver  mines  have  been  worked  with  some  profit  of  life-long  and  constant  infraction  of  this  rule, 

In  the  N.  W.  part  is  a  deep  and  narrow  bay  of  paying,  howeverj  the  penal^  of  dyspepsia  wiUi 

the  Atlantic  called  St  Mary's  bay,  enclosed  on  its  numerous  tram  of  evils  and  premature  de- 

the  N.  by  Brial*s  island  and  a  narrow  headland  cay.    The  action  of  the  gastric  juice  -and  of  the 

known  as  Digby  neck.    Capital,  Digby.  pancreatic  and  biliary  secretions  has  been  de- 

DIGBY,  Sin  KsinELM,  an  Engli^  philoso-  scribed  in  the  articles  Chtms  and  Chti.b.  While 
pher  and  chemist,  bom  hi  Gothurst,  Bucking-  some  of  the  nutritive  matters  are  dissolved  in 
hamshire,  in  1608,  died  in  London  in  1665.  He  and  absorbed  directly  from  the  stomach,  others 
was  the  son  of  Sir  Everard  Digby,  who  was  ex-  require  further  preparation,  and  are  takea  up  by 
ecuted  for  complicitv  in  the  gunpowder  plot,  the  vessels  and  absorbents  of  the  intestines ;  by 
when  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  about  8  the  time  that  the  residue  arrives  in  the  csacum, 
years  old.  He  was  educated  in  the  Protestant  almost  all  the  alimentary  matter  haa  been  ex- 
faith,  and  showed  early  tokens  of  remarkable  tracted,  and  the  insoluble  portions  witJi  the 
talent  In  1621,  having  fini^ed  his  education  excess  of  biliary  and  mucous  secretions  are  void- 
at  Oxford,  he  visited  tile  continent,  where  he  ed  at  the  anal  termination  of  the  caoaL  The 
travelled  for  about  2  years.  On  his  return  digestive  process,  upon  the  nroper  perfinmanee 
he  was  made  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  by  of  which  the  health  of  all  the  organs  must  de- 
Charles  I.,  and  received  other  marks  of  the  pend,  can  hardly  be  separated  from  absorption, 
royal  £&vor.  In  1628  he  sailed  with  a  squad-  whidi  takes  up  the  nutritive  materials,  and 
ron  fitted  out  at  his  own  expense,  to  fight  the  assimilation,  wmch  converts  them  into  a  fiaid 
Algerines  and  the  Venetians,  witn'  whom  the  resembling  blood,  poured  into  the  drculation 
English  had  quarrelled,  and  gained  much  ere-  near  the  heart  Though  inoi^ganio  substances 
dit  by  his  courage  and  ^pcees  on  this  expedi-  are  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  body,  the 
tion.  *In  1686,  while  p  France,  he  became  organic  alone  are  generally  considered  as  food 
a  convert  to  tlie  Roman  Catholic  religion;  anaassubjectsfor  the  digestive  process.  Organic 
and,  having  afterward  returned  to  En^and,  substances  used  as  food  may  be  convenient^  si^ 
and  taken  part  with  the  king  in  the  civil  war,  ranged  under  4  heads :  1,  the  saccharine  groop^ 
was  imprisoned  by  order  of  parliament  Dur-  embracing  substances  composed  of  oxygen,  hy- 
ing his  confinement  he  employed  himself  with  drogen,  and  carbon,  resembling  sugar  in  compo- 
literary  labors,  was  released  in  1643  in  con-  sition,  and  readily  convertible  into  it ;  such  are 
sequence  of  the  intercession  of  the  queen  of  starch,  gum,  woody  fibre,  and  the  cellulose  of 
France,  and  retired  to  that  country,  where  he  plants ;  2,  the  oleaginous  group,  with  a  great 
was  received  with  great  honor,  and  ei\]oyed  the  preponderance  of  hydrogen  and  carl^n,  small 
friendship  of  Descartes  and  other  eminent  proportion  of  oxvgen,  and  absence  of  nitrogen. 
Frenchmen.  Ftt>m  this  time  till  1661  he  lived  mduding  vegetable  oils  and  animal  fats;  3,  the 
mostly  on  the  continent,  and  especially  in  France,  albuminous  group,  containing  a  large  proportion 
employing  himself  with  literary  and  scientific  of  nitrogen,  comprising  animal  and  vegetable 
labors.  Having  returned  to  England,  he  eijoyed  substances  allied  in  chemical  oompodtion  to 
the  favor  of  Charles  11..  and  continued  his  philo-  albumen  and  animal  tissues ;  4,  the-  gelatinons 
sophical  studies  until  nis  death.    His  principal  group,  including  animal  substances  cloiely  allied 
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to  gelatine;  alio  oontaininff  nitrogeiL   The  eao-  the  food^  leading  to  the  oonvenion  of  the  starch 
ditfine  sabBtanoea  cannot  form  part  of  any  ani-  into  sngar,  the  action  continuing  even  in  pres- 
mal  tiaaae,  bat,  when  converted  in  the  body  into  enoe  of  the  acid  of  the  stomach ;  there  is  no 
those  of  the  oleaginous  gronp,  may  like  these  satisfiiotory  evidence   that  saliva  exerts  any 
last  go  to  nourish  the  adipose  and  nervous  tis*  other  than  aphysical  action  upon  nitrogenized 
sues ;  but  by  &r  their  greater  portion  is  used  in  substances.  When  the  food  reaches  the  stomach 
the  maintenance  of  the  animal  heat    Starch  the  digestion  is  continued  by  the  gastric  juice, 
seems  to  be  converted  into  sugar,  and  sugar  into  secreted  bv  the  numerous  foUicles  of  the  mn- 
lactic  acid,  in  which  form  it  is  oxidized  and  cons  membrane,  lined  with  lobular  cells  and 
burned  off;  oleannous  matters  appear  to  under-  glandular  epithelium.    Bemard^s  experiments 
go  oxidation  wimout  any  preliminary  change ;  show  that  tne  secretion  is  mainly  poured  out 
Siese  non-nitrogenized  compounds  cannot  min-  toward  the  pyloric  extremity  of  the  orcan.  The 
later  to  the  plastic  growth  of  the  body,  as  is  nature  of  the  digestive  process  has  been  the 
proved  by  the  death  from  inanition  of  animals  subject  of  much  speculation  in  past  times.    It 
fed  exclusively  upon  them.    The  articles  of  the  was  at  first  supposed  that  the  aliments  under- 
albuminous  group  serve  not  only  for  nutrition,  went  a  coction  similar  to  that  which  they  would 
but  for  the  maintenance  of  heat,  if  required,  by  experience  in  a  vessel  with  hot  water;  to  this 
their  decomposition;  the  proportion  of  their  4  succeeded  the  theory  of  acid  fermentation,  then 
elementa  is  the  same  in  all,  and  they  are  all  of  putreflBUstion,  of  trituration,  and  of  maoera- 
ciqtable  of  reduction  to  a  like  conditimi  by  the  tion,  till  the  present  belief  in  the  solvent  action 
digestive  process,  so  that,  as  far  as  nutrition  of  the  gastricjuice  was  established.  The  gastric 
goes,  the  fibrine  of  animals,  the  albumen  of  eggs,  juice  £  transparent,  nearly  colorless,  and  with 
Uieeaseineof  milk,  and  the  gluten  of  wheat  are  very  slight  viscidity.    Its  most  characteristic 
equally  acceptable  to  the  organism.    No  cme  of  feature  b  acidity,  which  is  even  perceptible  to 
these,  however,  k  alone  ancient  to  support  the  taste,    llany  eminent  chemists  maintain 
life ;  it  is  very  remarkable,  as  Dr.  Prout  baa  that  the  real  afjeat  in  the  solvent  process  is  free 
observed,  that  the  only  single  article  of  food  lactic  acid,  while  others  are  in  favor  of  free  hy- 
naturally  provided  for  tiie  continued  growtii  of  «drochloric  acid ;  the  latter  seems  to  be  true  of 
animaH  milk,  contuns  albuminous  caseine  in  man,  and  the  former  of  dogs  and  pigs,  which  have 
its  curd,  a  good  deal  of  oily  matter,  and  con-  beeoi  the  most  frequent  subjects  of  experiment. 
aideraUe  sugar. — Supposing  mastication  to  have  The  peculiar  orgauc  ferment  of  the  gaotric  Juice 
been  thoroughly  penbrmed,  the  food  is  first  is  pepsin,  which  disposes  albuminous  matters  to 
acted  upon  by  the  salivary  fluid,  which  is  so-  undergo  solution  by  the  contained  hydrochloric 
creted  by  the  parotid,  anbiingual,  and  submax-  acid,  which  they  would  otherwise  only  partially 
iilary  glands,  and  the  foUidea  of  the  mucous  do  unless  exposed  to  a  high  temperature.    The 
membrane  0(  the  mouth.    Saliva  is  but  littie  secretion  of  the  empty  stomach  is  neutral  or 
heavier  than  water,  contains  minute  corpuscles  alkaline,  but  it  becomes  acid  on  the  introduction 
and  epithelial  scales,  and  in  health  has  an  alka-  and  during  the  digestion  of  food,  resumiuff  its 
line  reaction  greatest  during  and  after  meals,  neutral  character  when  this  process  is  finished. 
It  connsta  of  Aoat  996  parte  of  water  in  1,000,  From  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Dalton,  it  appears 
and  5  parts  of  solid  matters;  of  the  latter  the  that  an  ounce  of  gastric  juice  will  dissolve  a 
moat  remarkable  ia  ptyalin,  to  which  the  pecu-  littie  over  BO  crains  of  freui  lean  meat ;  at  this 
liar  properties  of  the  fluid  are  due;  it  dosely  rate  the  fcQl  digestion  of  a  pound  of  raw  meat 
resembles,  but  ia  not  identical  with,  albumen  would  require  2  gallons  of  gastric  juice ;  and 
and  caseine ;  it  acta  the  part  of  a  ferment,  and,  this  apparendy  enormous  quantity  will  not  be 
according  to  ICialhe,  1  part  ia  anflkient  to  oon^  considmd  incredible,  if  it  be  recollected  that 
▼eit  2,000  parts  of  attfch  into  sngar;  it  also  this  fluid  after  it  has  done  its  work  of  solutionis 
contains  a  compound  of  sulpho-cvanogen,  not  at  once  reabsorbed  into  the  circulation,  eo  that 
known  to  occur  in  any  other  amraal  product,  even  tiiis  quantity  might  be  secreted  during  the 
and  interesting  in  a  medico-legal  point  of  view ;  8  or  4  hours  of  the  digestive  process,  at  an  ex- 
ita  salta  are  nearly  those  of  uie  olood,  and  ita  pense  to  the  blood  of  not  more  than  2  or  8  02. 
alkaline  reaction  seems  to  be  due  to  the  baric  of  fluid  at  any  one  time ;  the  fluid  does  not  ac- 
phoaphate  of  soda;  the  ** tartar'*  of  the  teeth  cumulate  in  tiie  stomach,  but  its  watety  por- 
and  salivary  concretions  oondst  prindpaUy  of  tions  are  in  continual  process  of  secretion  and 
earthy  phosphates  and  animal  matter.    The  reabsorption  as  long  as  any  food  remains  undi- 
limpid  secretion  of  the  parotid  and  sublingual  seated,  within  reasonable  limits  as  to  quantity 
glands  saturatea  the  food  during  proper  maati-  mgested.    Kany  of  the  most  important  phe- 
cation,  while  the  viadd  submaxinary  fluid  fkdl-  nomena  of  sastric  digestion  have  been  rendered 
itatea  swallowing  when  the  tongue  carries  the  familiar  and  vimble  by  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
mass  back  toward  the  pharynx.    The  amount  Beaumont  and  others  within  a  few  years  on 
of  aaliva  secreted  daily  by  man  will  average,  ae-  Alexis  St  Martin,  through  an  opening  in  whose 
cording  to  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  8|  lbs.,  though  stomach  the  effect  of  food,  stimulants,  and  seda- 
it  varies  with  the  character  and  frequency  of  the  tives  could  be  seen.  The  color  of  the  membrane 
meala.    Bende  ita  mechanical  action,  it  is  be-  was  pale  pink,  its  appearance  velvet-like,  and 
lieved  that  the  saliva,  by  its  peculiar  forment  its  surface  lined  with  a  transparent  viscid  mu- 
acts  chemically  upon  the  fiirinaoeoua  elementa  of  cus ;  the  irritation  of  food  caused  the  innumer- 
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able  f<41iole9  to  become  promliieiil^  and  to  poor  fine  firUoii  wilhoiit  the  ageiMT' of  the  gwtrie 
oat  the  acid  gastric  Joioe;  small  qnaatitiea  of  Joioe.  Its  aotioa  on  alboniinoaa  matters  is  to 
▼erjcold  water,  or  ioe,  after  the  iwimaiy  seda-  redoee  tiiem  to  a  oomplete  solntioD,  alter  thsk 
tive  effect,  caosed  torgiditj  of  the  membrane  cJiemioel  propertieai  and  conToit  them  into  al- 
and oopioQ8secretioii,irliiIe  ice  in  large  amoont  bnminoee  (a  kind  of  imperfect  albomen),  in 
and  long  continned  retarded  the  process.  The  wfaidi  Ibrm  thej  are  readily  assimilated.  Inthk 
arooont  of  gastric  Joioe  secreted  depends  on  the  oonditlon  thej  form  definite  eomlnnatioDs  with 
requirements  of  the  sjscem,  and  not  on  the  the  solTent  liqnid,  which  have  been  csDed  pep- 
qaantity  of  food  taken  into  the  stomadi;  this  tones;  these  are  not  mere  sointians  of  the  ropee- 
is  most  important  to  be  remembere^  rinoe,  1ivesDbstaneesinaoldnktedflnidB,fi>raeoDTert- 
after  the  floid  secreted  has  dinolyed  aD  it  ing  power  is  exerted  hj  the  pepsm,  the  soWent 
can,  any  excess  of  food  most  remain  nndigest-  power  being  dne  to  the  acid  of  the  gastric  jnios. 
ed,  pass  into  the  intestines  in  a  erode  state.  The  process  of  digestion  is  hr  firom  being  ooin- 
and  become  a  soarce  of  pain  and  irritation  nntu  pleted  in  the  stoimudi ;  the  action  of  the  biliaiy 
it  is  expelled.  When  th<a  sjstem  is  disessed,  and  panereatiefinidshM  been  noticed  midcarBu 
there  is  no  craying  for  food,  which  if  taken  and  CHTLX,and  the  end  of  the  di^efltire  act  vxh 
wonld  not  canse  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  der  Cmcvm.  As  mentsl  depressMm  will  retard 
inice,  hot  would  remain  undigested  for  24  or  48  digestion^  so  a  mind  at  ease  and  a  joyiul  ipiiit 
nours^  adding  its  irritation  to  the  general  die-  will  promote  it  The  meny  laagh  not  only  in- 
eased  state.  Excess  in  eating  or  drinking' canses  dicates  a  mental  oondition  farcNrable  lor  the 
erythematic  Inflammation  of  the  stomach,  and  natmal  secretion  of  the  gastric  jmoe,  but  hj 
acridity  of  the  secreted  fluid,  which  if  long  con-  shakinff  the  sides  favors  ue  moremoits  of  tlie 
tinned  disorders  digestion,  and  betrays  itself  to  stomaen  so  essential  to  i»erfeot  digestion ;  so  that 
the  phyrician  by  aphthous  ulcerations  and  other  the  saying,  *'  Laus^  and  grow  fat^""  ia  founded 
moroid  appearances  of  the  montii  and  tongne.  upon  physiologioal  principles.  Until  digestion 
The  secretion  of  gastric  juice  is  influenced  by,  has  been  partially  completed,  both  orifices  of  the 
though  not  dependent  on,  nerrous  agency;  it  is  stomach  are  okeed,  a  beantifnl  provision  <^  na- 
well  known  that  mental  emotion  will  put  a  stop  tore  keeping  the  pylorus  shut,  and  allowiDg  no 
to  the  digestive  process,  and  section  of  the  undigested  matter  to  pass  out,  unless  ito  futiifol 
pneumopstric  nerves  arrests  for  a  time  the  fibresareoverpowerea  by  too  much  or  improper 
elaboration  of  the  gastric  fluid.  Here  can  be  food.  Indeed,  the  digestive  system  affords  some 
no  doubt  that  the  process  of  gastric  digestion  is  of  the  most  admirable  proofii  of  creative  deogn, 
essentially  one  of  chemical  solution,  the  sd  vent  whether  we  consider  the  mechanism  of  dbewisg 
fluid  being  prepared  by  the  follicles  of  the  stom-  and  swallowing^  the  reduction  of  different  all- 
ach,  and  its  action  assisted  by  the  peristaltic  mentaiy  article  to  a  homogeneous  diyme,  the 
muscular  movements  of  the  organ ;  the  experi-  absorption  of  some  parts  hf  the  stomach  itself 
ments  on  St.  Martin  fully  prove  these  factaj  andof  others  by  the  special  laoteals,  the  changes 
both  in  natural  and  artificial  oigeetion.  Rapidity  effected  by  the  secretions  of  the  liver  and  pan- 
of  digestion  depends  so  much  on  tlie  quantity  ereas^  or  the  removal  of  superfluous  and  u^iu^ 
and  quality  of  ue  food,  the  state  of  health,  tiie  ous  substances.  When  it  is  remembered  what 
condition  of  the  mind,  and  the  habits  of  exer-  ocmtrol,  for  good  or  for  evil,  the  human  race  has 
cise,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  relative  over  tlMse  processes,  it  must  be  admitted  that  a 
digestibility  of  different  articles  of  diet ;  it  i^  knowledge  o^  the  phymology  of  diaestion  is  of 
pearsfrom  Dr.  Beaumont's researchea  that,  other  the  first  importance  to  heaUh  and  happinessy— 
things  being  equal,  the  flesh  of  wild  animals  is  For  further  details  on  the  subject  of  digestion, 
more  ea^y  digested  than  that  of  the  allied  do-  the  reader  is  referred  to  Todd  and  Bowman^s 
mesticated  races ;  in  this  respect  venison  stands  '^Physiological  Anatomy,"  Oaipenter's  works 
first,  then  turkey,  then  beef,  mutton,  and  veaL  on  physiology,  and  (he  work  of  I)r.  Beaumont 
in  the  order  mentioned.  A  certain  bulk  of  on  *^  Digestion,*' edited  by  Dr.  Andrew  Oombe; 
food  is  necessary  for  healthy  digestion,  as  has  and  for  fbller  information  on  articles  of  food  to 
long  been  practically  known  by  uncivilized  na-  the  tities  Aumbst  and  Dmisnos. 
tions ;  souns  and  floid  aliment  are  not  more  read-  DIGGER  laasAXDy  an  English  matbemati- 
ily  chymined  than  solid  substances,  and  cannot  cian,  bom  in  the  parish  of  Barham,  Kent,  died 
alone  support  the  system  in  vigor.  Moderate  about  1674.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  was 
exercise  before  a  meal  fiicilitates  digestion.  A  possessed  of  an  ample  fortune,  and  devoted  him- 
temperature  of  98"  to  100"  F.  is  requisite  for  self  to  mathematical  studies.  He  wrote  '^Teo- 
the  perfect  action  of  the  gastric  Jaice ;  hence  tonioum,  briefly  showing  the  exact  Measuring 
the  ingestion  of  cold  and  iced  substances,  so  and  speedy  Beckoning  of  all  manner  of  Lands, 
generally  used  at  the  present  day,  must  be  very  Squares,  Timber,  Btones,  Steeples,  &o.^'  (1556); 
prejudicial  to  digestion.  The  most  recent  ex-  Pant&metria,  a  practical  geometrical  treatise 
periments  go  to  show  that  the  action  of  tiie  (1591);  and ^^PrognosticationEverlastingof  right 
gastric  Juice  is  confined  to  nitrogenized  sub-  good  effect^  or  Choice  Bules  to  judge  t&e  Wea- 
stances,  and  that  it  exerts  no  influence  on  tber  by  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars 'V1555). — 
starchy,  saccharine,  or  oily  matters.  Starch  is  Thoicas^  only  son  of  the  preceding,  dieo  in  1595. 
acted  upon  by  the  salivary  fluid,  sugar  is  dissolv-  He  was  graduated  at  Gxmrd,  adored  the  profes- 
ed,  and  oily  substances  are  reduced  to  a  stete  of  sion  of  a  soldier,  and  was  appointed  muster-mas- 
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ter  general  of  the  fbrces  sent  out  by  Elicabeth  to  Aetion  of  the  pnlse.    The  eflTects  of  digitaliB 

assist  the  Netheriands.  He  wrote  several  mathe-  more  closely  resemble  those  of  tobaooo  than 

matical  treatises  and  other  works,  among  which  any  other  agent.    It  possesses  in  common  with 

nay  be  mentioned  Alci,  teu  Setua  Mathemat-  green  tea  the  property  {^preventing  sleep.    In 

16CB  (15T8) ;  "  A  Letter  on  Parallax  "  (1578) ;  medicine  it  is  nsniJly  employed :  1,  to  reduce 

**A  Geometrical  Treatise  named  Stratioticos,  the  heart's  action;  2,  to  promote  the  action  of 

reqnisiteforthePerfectionof  Soldiers"  (1690^;  the  absorbents;  8,  as  a  dinretic;   and  4,  on 

*' A  Perfect  Description  of  the  Celestial  Oros  account  of  its  influence  over  the  oerebro-spinal 

according  to  the  most  ancient  Doctrine  of  the  system.    Large  quantities  of  digitalis  aie  ex- 

Fytiiagoreans"  (1592),  and  some  others.  ported  from  Germany  to  Onba,  where  it  is 

DIGIT  (Lat  digUiu^  Anger),  in  arithmetic,  mixed  with  tobacco  in  the  manufacture  of 

one  of  the  10  flgnres  or  symbols  by  means  of  cigars. 

which  idl  numbers  are  expressed.  In  astronomy,  DIGITIGR  ADES,  the  tribe  of  the  typical  car- 
it  designates  a  12th  part  of  the  diameter  of  the  nivora,  so  called  because  they  waJk  on  the  ends 
sun  or  moon.  Thus,  an  eclipse  is  said  to  be  of  the  toes,  as  distibguished  from  the  planti- 
of  9  dif;its  when  three-fourths  of  the  diameter  gradeqi  which,  like  the  bear,  place  the  whole 
of  its  disk  are  concealed.  foot  u^n  the  ground.    This  tribe  includes  the 

DIGITALIS,  a  genus  of  exogenous  plants  be*  muttelida  or  weasels,  the  canida  or  dogs,  and 
longing  to  the  natural  order  scrcphuUvriae&m.  the  /sUcUb  or  catsw  AH  have  the  cheek  teeth 
DigiMu  purpurea  (linn.),  purple  foxglove,  with  cutting  edges,  the  lower  shutting  witbin  the 
is  a  small  shrub  found  in  pastures  and  about  upper,  dividing  the  flesh  of  their  prey  like  the 
hedges  on  banks  of  streams^  in  a  gravelly  or  blades  of  scissors.  As  their  food  would  indicate^ 
sandy  soU.  Calyx  6-parted,  unequd ;  corolla  they  have  a  simple  stomach  and  a  short  intes- 
oampanulate,  the  limbs  obliquely  4-lobed;  sta-  tine.  Their  carnivorous  propensity  may  be 
mens  4;  stigma  simple;  capsule  ovate-acumi-  measured  by  the  tubercle  or  heel  on  the  lower 
nate ;  root  of  numerous  long  slender  fibres,  camivoroua  tooth,  and  the  number  of  fabe  mo- 
biennial  ;  stem  erect^  8  or  4  feet  high,  commonly  lars  in  front  and  of  tuberculous  teeth  behind  it ; 
simple  roundish  with  slight  anglee,  down^;  those  having  the  simplest  carnivorous  teeth,  and 
leaves  alternate,  ovate-lanceolate  or  elliptic-  the  fewest  molars  in  front  and  behind,  like  the 
oblong,  crenate,  downy,  rugged,  and  veiny,  of  cats  and  the  weasels,  are  the  most  sanguinary, 
a  duH  green  color,  tapering  at  the  base  into  The  characteristic  marks  in  the  skeleton  are  the 
-winged  footstalks^  lower  ones  largest;  raceme  long  metacarpus  and  metatarsus,  the  elevation 
terminal,  long,  simple,  of  numerous  large,  pen-  of  tiie  os  calcis,  and  the  shortness  of  the  pha- 
dulous,  odorless  flowers.  Fnchsius  is  regarded  langes  which  alone  rest  upon  the  ground ;  and 
as  the  earliest  botanist  who  mentions  this  plant,  in  the  cats,  the  retractile  daws.  The  extremities 
which  he  named  digitalis  (Germ.  Mngerhuty  fin-  are  formed  for  leaping  and  springing ;  from  tiie 
ger  stall),  on  account  of  the  blossoms  resembling  pelvis  as  the  fixed  point,  the  8  portions  of  the 
the  finger  of  a  glove.  The  term  foxe-^love  oc-  limbs  are  movable  m  alternately  oppodte  di- 
curs  in  a  MS.  Gkmarium  .^^frtem^  wntten  be-  rections;  by  the  ramultaneous  fiexion  of  these 
fore  the  Norman  conquest,  and  in  a  MS.  Saxon  joints,  and  their  sudden  extension  by  means  of 
translation  of  Apuleius,  both  of  which  are  among  powerful  rousdes,  the  greatest  force  is  given  to 
the  Ootton  MSS.  in  the  British  museum ;  but  no  the  spring,  the  elevated  and  elongated  heel  af- 
Latin  or  Greek  name  was  given  to  this  plant  fording  the  principal  mechanical  advantage  in 
previous  to  Fnchsius  in  1542.    This  beautifhl  the  digitigrade  foot 

shrub  derives  its  chief  interest  from  its  medicinal  DII,  the  Latin  generic  name  for  all  the  gods, 
properties,  which  reside-in  the  leaves  and  seeds,  The  instinctive  tendency  of  man,  prompted  also 
the  latter  being  small,  roundish,  and  of  a  grayish-  by  every  thing  in  the  external  world,  is  to  believe 
brown  color.  The  effect  of  foxglove  has  been  in  a  divine  agency  and  government!  Amid  the 
tried  on  dogs,  horses,  rabbits,  turkeys,  the  do-  grand  movements  of  the  universe,  and  with  con- 
mestio  fowl,  and  trogSy  and  on  all  it  has  been  sciousness  of  noble  passions  and  faculties,  he  de- 
found  to  act  as  a  poison.  According  to  Orfila,  mands  the  origin,  tiie  law,  and  the  destiny  of  him- 
the  first  symptom  of  poisoning  in  camivorons  self  and  the  objects  by  which  he  is  surrounded ; 
ywiwiftlw  is  vomiting.  The  cerebro-spinal  symp-  he  asks  what  absolute  masters  govern  the  phe- 
toms  observed  in  animals  are  diminished  mus-  nomena  of  nature,  impel  the  streams,  unchain 
cular  power,  convulsive  movements,  tremors,  the  tempests,  illumine  and  move  the  skies,  guide 
and  insensibility.  When  given  in  small  doses  the  procession  of  the  seasons,  and  start  the 
to  man,  it  is  found  to  exerdse  a  remarkable  in-  germs  of  life.  Ana,  the  birthplace  of  man,  and 
fiuence  over  tiie  circulation,  frequentiy  reducing  the  tiieatre  of  the  eariiest  human  societies,  gave 
the  pulse  from  70  or  80  to  40  or  50  beats  in  the  the  first  answera  to  these  inquiries,  sometimes 
minute.  Dr.  Baildon  found  that  his  own  pulse  deifying  the  elements,  the  heavenly  bodies,  and 
was  reduced  by  the  use  of  digitalis  fh>m  110  eminent  men ;  sometimes  marking  the  con- 
to  40  beat8*per  minute  while  he  occupied  a  re-  stant  antagonisms  of  nature— how  the  shore 
emnbent  position,  but  upon  rising  it  increased  oonfh>nts  tiie  sea,  the  wind  and  ocean  wrestie 
to  70  beats.  This  action,  however,  is  fiu*  from  together,  and  conscience  and  passion  strive  for 
being  uniform.  Dr«  Sanders  indeed  asserts  that  the  mastery  of  tiie  human  will — and  therefore 
itB  use  is  invariably  attended  by  an  increased  deifying  two  opposite  principles  of  good  and  evil, 
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either  of  which  would  be  gapreme  hut  far  the  wss  degnded  hf  the  ^KyCheons  of  impioiis  and 
other ;  aod  loiiiettmes  ftttaining  the  ooooeption  monstroos  Boman  emperon,  and  paned  «waj 
of  one  eopreme  deitj*  whoae  sphit  perrades  aU  m  Christianitj  gradaaUy  advanoed. 
thinga.  The  Greek  and  Bcniaii  mythologj,  DUON  (anc.  DUno  or  JHaio),  a  town  of 
though  it  received  aome  dements  from  the  crea-  France,  formw  capital  of  the  dadiy  of  Bargnn- 
tiona  of  the  Effity  was  nudnlj*  the  work  of  the  dy,  now  the  chief  town  in  the  departm^t  of 
poets  and  legialatorB  of  Greece.  Created  and  C^te  d^Or,  aeat  of  abiflhoprie,  of  a  royal  conrt, 
profeaaed  by  Sie  moat  artistic  peq^  of  thepaat,  of  tribnnala  of  the  first  reaorty  and  of  a  muTer- 
itwaasabroittedtobythetrinmphantBoDiana;  atty  with  £u»iltiea  of  Uw,  the  adenoeBi  and 
daring  many  centoriea  morality  foond  support  in  beUea-lettres  \  pop.  in  1850, 29,766.  It  is  of  an 
it,  and  misfortune  a  refdge ;  philosophy  edopt-  oral  form,  with  scTeral  sahnrbs,  and  Ilea  at  the 
ed  it,  and  poetry  rendered  it  immortaL  The  foot  of  a  chain  of  moantaina  in  a  fertile  Tale,  at 
principal  divisions  of  nature  were  personified  the  confluence  of  the  riTersOnche  and  Snno,  on 
Into  great  divinitiea,  and  forms,  attributes,  and  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Lyons,  160  miles  8. 
anamewereffiTentothetfknalleatoljectBinthe  £.  of  Paris.  It  is  generaDy  weQ  bnilt^  andhas 
nnirerse.  Fable  too  and  tradition  become  trans-  numerous  handsome  public  places  and  elegant 
figured  into  mytiiology,and  many  of  the  godaand  houses.  It  is  enclosed  by  ramparts,  aad  its  en- 
demigods  were  but  the  kinn,  heroes,  and  aagea  yirons  fhmish  deligfatM  raomenades.  Dijon 
who  preceded  the  historical  timea.  Of  divinitiea  contains  many  remarkable  buildings,  the  prioci- 
^varioua  ranks,  Hesiod  says  there  were  no  few-  pal  of  which  are  the  cathedral,  fcmneny  the 
er  than  80,000  who  inhabited  the  earth,  and  to  Oisterdan  abber  of  Bt  Benigine,  a  maanve 
this  immense  number  many  more  were  after-  Gothic  edifice  founded  in  685  and  rebuilt  in 
ward  added.  The  Romans  generaUy  made  8  1271,  which  contains  the  magnifioent  mauso- 
classes  of  the  gods.  The  first  of  these,  the  dii  leums  of  Philip  the  Bold  and  of  John  the  Fear- 
majoret^  were  12  in  number,  6  malea  and  6  less;  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  buOt  in  the 
females,  and  their  namea  are  thua  combined  by  18th  and  14th  centuries;  the  church  of  8t 
Ennios  in  2 hexameters:  Michael,  wbidi  dates  from  the  16th  oentory, 
Jano,  VeitiL  ifineiTft,  CeMtLpbaa,  Tenu,  ifai^  remariuible  for  its  front  and  its  castle-like  solid- 
MerenziiiAr^oTi,  NeptuniiirTiiieMiiu,  ApoQo.  ityj  an  ancient  castle,  the  work  of  Loais  XI., 
These  deities  corresponded  with  the  12  Olym-  which  serred  for  a  time  in  the  18th  oeotury  as 

Sian  gods  of  the  Greeks,  and  conatituted  the  the  prison  of  tiie  duchesse  de  Maine,  Mirabean, 

ivine  council  which  presided  over  the  course  and  the  chcTalier  d'Eon;   the  state  palace, 

of  human  affiiirs.    The  Greeks  added  to  these  which  contains  archives  and  monuments  of  the 

12,  Alexander  the  G^eat  as  the  god  of  conquests,  middle  ages  of  great  ralue ;  and  a  mdaoe  of  the 

bat  he  was  not  recoanixed  as  such  by  the  Ro-  princes  of  Cond^  built  by  Louis  XL  and  XIL 

roans.    The  second  dass  were  the  8  dii  idecti^  It  has  also  a  school  of  the  fine  arts,  8  cdleges, 

Janus,  Saturn,  Genius,  Sol,  Bacchus,  Tellus,  and  2  libraries,  one  of  which  contuns  40,000 

Pluto,  Luna,  who  were  sometimes  classed  with  volumes.    Its  industry  is  active  and  varied,  em- 

the  superior  gods.  The  third  dass  were  the  dii  ployed  in  the  manumctnre  of  linens,  hosieiy, 

minareij  comprehending  a  crowd  of  beings  to  vinegar,  and  candles^  in  distilleries  and  bleach- 

whom  limited  divine  honors  were  paid,  and  who  eries^  and  in  commence  in  grain  and  wines, 

were  regarded  as  possessing  a  species  of  divine  The  origin  of  D^on  is  tnced  back  to  times  pre- 

natnre.    Among  these  were  the  indigenous  gods,  ceding  the  Boman  dominion.    Under  Marcos 

attached  to  certain  places  of  which  they  were  Aurelius  it  was  surrounded  by  waRs  flanked 

the  guardians,  as  the  peruUet  and  laret,  the  pro-  with  towers,  and  was  embelliriied  and  enlaiiged 

tectors  of  home  and  family.    The  woods,  rivers,  by  Aurelian.    It  was  burned  by  the  Saracens  in 

fields,  mountains,  forests,  and  solitudes  were  all  the  8tii  century,  and  sacked  by  the  Normans  in 

peopled  with  fauns,  svlvans,  satvrs,  nymphs,  the  9th.    It  was  again  ravaged  by  fire  in  1127, 

dryads,  and  hamadryads.    The  agitation  of  the  and  was  for  8  centuries  the  residence  of  the 

air  came  from  the  flight  of  the  Zephyrs ;  the  dukes  of  Buraundy  and  the  seat  of  their  bril- 

ralnbow  was  the  scarf  of  Iris ;  sound  reverber-  liant  court    oj  them  its  present  fortifications 

ating  through  the  rocks  was  the  nymph  Echo;  were  constructed.    In  1518  it  was  bedeged  by 

and  all  nature  under  the  charm  of  this  mytholo-  the  Swiss,  and  saved  itself  only  by  a  humiliatitkg 

gv  became  endowed  with  life  and  intelligence,  treaty.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  some  of  the  most 

There  were  the  implacable  ParcsD  in  coUision  eminent  men  oi  France,  of  Bossuet,  Or6billon 

with  the  sharply-cut  Greek  personality;  and  the dder,  Piron,  Bameau,  Longepierre,  Lamon- 

tbe  avenring  Furies,  side  by  side  with  the  noye,  Gazette,  Guyton-Morveau,  and  the  duke 

•more  hermo  than  moral  Greek  instincts.    Some  of  Bassano. 

theologians  have  considered  mythology  founded  DIKE,  in  geology,  a  wall  of  trap  or  other  ig- 
Qpon  reli^ous  ideas  once  revMled  to  man,  but,  neons  rock,  which  traverses  other  rocka^  and 
in  consequence  of  length  of  time  and  the  action  appears  to  have  beai  produced  by  the  flowing 
of  an  exuberant  imagination,  at  length  over-  of  melted  matter  into  a  deep  rent  or  fissure, 
grown  with  fiible.  It  was  never  so  native  to  Dikes  are  distinguished  firom  veins  by  the 
the  Bomans  as  to  the  Greeks,  and  before  the  greater  uniformity  of  their  contents,  by  the  par- 
era  of  Augustus  the  faith  in  it  had  ceased  to  he  allelism  of  their  sides,  by  their  not  ramifying 
either  a  strong  religious  or  lesthetio  feeling.    It  into  smaller  veins,  and  by  their  usually  laiger  di- 
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mondoiis.  The  name  was  giren  them  from  by  day  and  night,  and  give  alarm  whenever  the 
their  frequently  projecting  above  the  sorface  like  danger  appears  imminent  and  the  tide  threatens 
a  wall,  owing  to  the  degradation  ofthe  softer  rock  to  overflow.  The  people  then  hasten  to  the 
aronnd  them,  dike  being  in  the  north  of  Eng-  point,  and  by  mats  of  straw  and  rushes  and 
land  and  in  Scotland  a  provincial  name  for  weSL  large  sheets  of  sail-cloth  baried  in  the  sand  they 
They  are  met  with  from  a  few  inches  to  more  raise  a  temporary  bulwark,  to  be  more  securely 
than  a  mile  in  thickness.  In  volcanic  eruptions  built  before  the  approach  of  the  next  tide. — 
they  are  seen  in  process  of  formation,  as  deep  Dikes  are  often  constructed  as  barriers  for  res- 
rents  open  and  are  filled  with  liquid  lava.  In  ervoirs  of  water,  and  for  this  purpose  they  are 
the  English  coal  mines  trap  dikes  are  occasion-  built  on  several  well  established  plans.  The 
ally  met  with  in  underground  operations.  They  loose  materials  excavated  for  the  channel  or 
there  form  a  wall  across  the  line  of  the  ooii  basin  are  piled  up  in  a  firm  bank  and  consoli- 
beds,  cutting  them  oftf  and  causing  them  at  dated  by  rolling  with  heavy  rollers.  Some- 
time to  be  thrown  out  of  place.  In  the  United  times  they  are  rendered  more  secure  by  build- 
States  tibey  occur  likewise  in  the  gold  mines  of  ing  within  them  along  their  central  line  a  pud- 
North  Carolina  and  in  other  metalliferous  dis-  die  bank  of  selected  clayey  earth,  mixed  with 
tricts.— The  term  is  also  used  to  denote  a  ditch,  suffideht  sand  to  give  it  tenacity,  so  as  not  to 
and  is  probably  derived  from  the  word  to  dig;  crack  in  drying.  This  should  be  carried  down 
but  as  applied  to  a  sea  wall  or  embankment,  it  to  a  solid  foundation,  and  may  be  advantage- 
Gomes  no  doubt  from  the  Dutch  word  dijh^  of  ously  bedded  upon  a  laver  of  concrete.  It  is 
the  same  signification.  Such  earth  works  were  built  up  a  littie  later  than  the  bank  on  each 
in  former  times  a  common  means  of  defence,  i^de  of  it  and  both  are  rolled  on  the  addition 
and  were  built  around  castles  and  fortresses,  of  everylayerof  6  inches  with  a  heavily  ribbed 
Jn  Holland  are  the  most  remarkable  dikes  in  the  roller  of  cast  iron.  The  use  of  any  material 
world,  construoted  to  prevent  the  overflow  of  of  the  nature  of  quicksand  is  to  be  carefully 
the  lands  reclaimed  from  the  sea.  Their  im-  avoided  in  any  part  of  the  embankment.  Next 
mense  importance  may  be  appreciated  from  the  the  water  it  is  weU  to  face  the  work  with  a 
fact  that  a  an^e  inundation  from  the  sea  in  layer  of  broken  stone  that  will  pass  through  a 
the  year  12T7  caused  the  destruction  of  44  2  inch  ring,  and  over  this  should  be  laid  a  slop- 
villages  ;  and  in  1287,  only  10  years  afterward,  ing  wall  of  flat  stone  at  an  inclination  ci  1  base 
80,000  persons  were  aestroyed  by  another,  and  to  1  vertical  or  from  that  to  one  of  8  base  to  1 
its  present  extent  and  shape  were  given  to  the  vertical.  The  broken  stone  within  is  a  guard 
Zuyder  Zee.  In  the  15th  century  about  100,000  against  the  embankment  being  penetrated  by 
persons  were  again  destroyed  through  the  im-  any  small  water  animals.  The  dike  around  the 
perfection  of  the  dikes,  when  their  construction  great  reservoir  of  106  acres  in  the  central  park, 
was  undertaken  in  the  most  thorough  manner.  New  York,  is  made  on  the  plan  given  above, 
and  a  law  was  enacted  enforcing  thdr  being  which  is  approved  by  the  engineers  of  France 
kept  in  order.  At  present  this  work  is  con-  and  Endand.  It  is  16  feet  8  inches  wide  at 
ducted  on  a  systematic  plan  and  at  great  cost  top,  with  an  inner  and  outer  slope  of  1^  base 
Embankments  are  made  toward  the  sea  with  to  1  vertical;  The  puddle  bank  of  day  in  the 
hMkYj  timbers  filled  in  with  stone,  and  the  sur-  centre,  which  reaches  to  within  a  few  feet  of 
face  IS  covered  with  bundles  of  flags  and  reeds  the  top,  is  16  feet  thick.  The  depth  of  water 
fiutened  down  by  stakes.  Piles  also  are  driven  around  the  margin  is  84  feet  At  the  surface 
into  the  sand,  and  protected  by  planking  as  well  of  the  water  the  thickness  of  the  embankment 
as  by  earth,  turi^  and  stones.  These  artiflcial  is  24  feet  9  inches,  and  at  80  feet  below  it  is  114 
dikes  are  often  40  feet  above  ordinary  high  feet  9  inches.  The  French  engineers  give  the 
water,  and  wide  enough  at  top  for  a  common  preference  to  this  mode  of  construction  to  that 
roadway.  Frequently  the  slopes  are  covered  of  a  wall  of  masonry  alone  or  of  an  embank- 
with  idcker  work  made  of  willow  twigs,  and  ment  within  a  wall.  Stone  work  by  setUing  is 
the  willow  tree  is  extensively  cultivated  to  fur-  liable  to  injury  that  can  be  repaired  only  at 
nish  these  supplies,  which  require  frequent  re^  great  cost,  especially  if  the  structure  be  con- 
newal,  as  also  to  bind  together  by  its  roots  the  cealed  within  an  embankment  Where  room 
loose  sands.  Walls  of  masonry  are  built  in  some  is  an  object,  as  in  the  streets  of  a  city,'  the  outer 
of  the  most  exposed  situations,  and  rows  of  ddes  of  the  dike  are  convenientiy  held  up  by 
piles  outside  protect  the  dikes  from  the  action  steep  waUs  of  stone,  the  object  of  which  is 
of  the  waves.  It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  neither  to  add  to  the  strength  nor  to  the  im- 
expense  of  keeping  up  the  dike  of  Holder  and  that  permeability  of  the  work. 
of  West  CapMl,  at  the  western  extremity  of  DILETTANTE  (pi.  dilettanti),  an  Italian 
the  island  of  Walcheren^  is  about  $80,000  each,  term,  naturalized  in  France,  England,  and  Ger- 
The  whole  expenditure  m  Holland  for  maintain-  many,  signifying  an  amateur,  and  applied  to  a 
ing  its  dikes  and  regulating  the  water  levels  is  person  •mio  especially  interests  himself  in  any 
annually  from  $2,000,000  to  $2,600,000.  Engi-  art,  without  knowing  its  fundamental  principles, 
neers  are  oonstantiy  employed,  and  every  provi-  and  without  making  it  an  object  of  thorough 
sion  is  made  of  materials  tiiat  may  be  required  study.  The  term  dilettante  designated  original- 
Ibr  immediate  repairs.  Watchmen  are  employed  ly  a  lover  of  Italian  vocal  music,  and  was  at  one 
during  the  winter  months  to  patrol  the  dikes  time  the  name  of  a  party  which  maintained  the 
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SQperiority  of  thatmtudo.    la  En^and,  asooietT'  which  took  place  in  the  apartments  of  the  8o> 

called  the  ^*  Dilettanti  Societj"  was  originated  oiety  in  1846,  and  which  was  renewed  in  the 

in  1760,  bj  gentlemen  who  had  travelled  in  following  year.    Among  many  tokens  in  reoog- 

Italy,  at  first  for  social  pnrpofles ;  bnt  it  after-  nition  of  his  labors  received  by  Mr.  Dilke,  was 

ward  acquired  celebrity  by  devoting  its  funds  his  appointment  by  Prince  Albert  as  a  member 

to  the  enoonragement  of  Uie  stady  of  daasical  of  the  royal  commission,  in  which  capacity  until 

art,  by  sending  out  travellers,  and  by  publishing  his  resignation  he  rendered  important  service, 

books  on  antiquarian  subjects.  For  this  it  was  desired  to  bestow  upon  him  some 

DILKE,  Ohablbs  Wbntworth,  an  English  q;>ecial  acknowledgment,  bnt  as  he  con^ntiy 

journalist,  born  Dec  8, 1789.    He  was  grad-  refused  proffers  either  of  honor  or  emolmneot, 

uated  at  Oambridge,  and  became  employed  in  the  queen  forwarded  to  his  wife  a  braodet  of 

the  navy  pay  office,  where  he  remained  20  diamonds.    In  1858  he  was  a  ^tish  oommis- 

J rears.    During  this  time  he  had  contributed  doner  to  the  industrial  exhibition  in  New  Yoriu 

argely  to   the  ^'Westminster   Review,"  the  DILIGENCE,  a  kind  of  stage  coach  drawn  l^ 

^  Retrospective  Review^*'  and  other  periodicals  from  8  to  6  horses,  which  was  &e  principal  pubhc 

of  note.  .  In  1880  Mr.  DUke  became  editor  of  conveyance  in  France  before  theintrodn^ion  of 

the  '^  AtBennum,"  which,  from  having  been  railways,  and  which  is  still  in  use  in  many  parts 

but  very  partially  successful  under  its  orinnal  of  Europe.    The  Fk-ench  4-wheeled  diligence  is 

proprietors,  Mr.  James  Silk  Buckingham  andMr.  composed  of  8  compartments.    The  frimt  divi- 

Sturlinff,  speedily  rose  to  the  rank  it  now  holds  sion  (eoupS)  is  the  most  expensive,  and  holds  8 

in  English  periodical  literature.  He  not  only  im-  persons.    The  middle  division  (intMeur)  ac- 

proved  its  quality,  but  diminished  its  cost  to  the  commodates  6  persons  at  a  lower  rate.    Bdiind 

public;  it  had  formerly  been  sold  for  1$^  but  the  inside  is  the  rotoruitfjamuch  less  comfortable 

Mr.  Dilke  reduced  the  price  U>4d.    In  1846,  place,  which  affords  the  same  number  of  seats 

having  intrusted  the  editorship  of  the  ^  Athe-  at  a  still  lower  rate.    There  is  also  room  for  4 

nsBunr^  to  Mr.  Thomas  Kibble  Hervey,  Mr.  persons  including  the  conductor  on  the  roof  over 

Dilke  undertook  the  editorship  of  the  "  DaUy  the  coupe  (banquette  or  imperiale\  which  is  the 

News,"  a  large  newspaper  which  had  recently  cheapest  place.  .  With  a  fall  number  of  persons 

appeared  und^r  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Oharles  the  diligence  weighs  about  5  tons,  exclusive  of 

Dickens.    With  the  cooperation  of  Mr.  DUke,  baggage.  The  Spanish  and  Italian  diligences  are 

and  the  application  by  him  of  the  principle  of  superior  to  the  French.   The  German  diKgenees 

reduction  in  price,  the  success  of  the  '^  Daily  (Poetwagen^  Mhoageri)  are  attached  to  the  post 

News^^  was  very  remarkable.  In  the  second  year  office;  so  are  those  of  Switzerland.    Li  Russia 

of  its  existence  more  than  12,000  copies  were  diligences  are  built  with  a  succession  of  eaty^k^ 

printed.    This  prosperity  speedily  and  permar  each  capable  of  containing  2  or  8  passengers; 

nently  declined,  however,  on  the  surrender  of  others  have  2  or  8  caup^  and  then  a  reUmde 

the  editorship  by  Mr.  Dilke  in  1849-hi  decline  holding  4  persons.    The  conductor's  seat  is  in 

accelerated  also  by  a  mistaken  resoluticm  on  the  front,  and  beside  him  sits  the  yamUMk  (post 

part  of  the  new  director  to  increase  the  price,  boy) ;  the  number  of  horses  is  ffenerally  4,  har- 

The  consequence  was  a  reduction  oif  the  issue  nessed  abreast,  but  to  theee  2  leaders  are  ire- 

to  4,000,  which  it  has  not  since  exceeded,  quently  added,  and  on  the  off  horse  sits  another 

— Chabues   Wxbtwobth,  son  of  the  mreced-  postbov. 

ing,  bom  in  London,  Feb.  18, 1810.  Ue  was  DILL,  the  common  name  of  tne  eoMikmii 
graduated  and  studied  law  at  Cambridge,  but  ^r<»oeo2^(Linn.),  an  annual  plant  of  the  natural 
did  not  during  that  time  contribute,  as  he  is  order  of  the  umbeUtferOy  a  native  of  Spain,  bat 
reputed  to  have  done,  to  the  columns  of.  the  naturalized  in  the  south  of  France  and  German j. 
*^  Athenssum."  He  manifested  early  that  bias  It  has  an  upright  smooth  stem,  much  dissected 
for  the  conduct  of  industrial  and  artistic  or-  leaves,  y^ow  flowers,  and  small  oblong  seeds, 
ganization,  the  development  of  which  in  subse-  with  sharp,  filiform  aorsal  ridges.  It  is  culd- 
quent  enterprises  has  proved  a  source  of  public  vated  for  the  carminative  and  stimulant  proper- 
benefit,  and  of  honor  to  himself.  In  1844  he  ties  of  its  seeds.  They  are  imported  in  large 
submitted  to  the  society  of  arts,  of  which  he  was  quantities  from  the  south  of  iVance  into  £ng- 
a  member,  and  is  now  the  vice-president,  a  plan  land,  where,  beside  their  medicinal  use,  they  are 
for  the  exhibition  of  EngUsh  industrial  products,  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  British  gin. 
which  contained  the  germ  of  the  idea  more  fullv  In  Gtermany  they  are  used  in  pickling  oucom- 
realized  in  the  universal  exhibition  of  1851.  A  bers  and  in  the  manufacture  of  sour  crout 
commission  of  inquiry  was  instituted  to  ascer-  DILLENIIJS,  JoHAinr  Jakob,  a  Gcarman  bot- 
tain  the  measure  of  assent  and  cooperation  that  anist,  bom  in  Darmstadt  in  1687,  died  in  Oxford, 
might  be  expected  for  the  project  from  various  April  2, 1747.  FoUowinganotnnoommon  Ger- 
quarters,  but  met  wilii  littie  encouragement,  man  custom  of  the  time,  each  generation  of  his 
Mr.  Dilke  persisted  in  his  endeavors,  «nd,  in  family  added  some  letters  to  thdr  name,  his 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Henry  Cole  and  'Mi,  Scott  grandfather  being  called  Dill,  his  fiither  Dillen, 
Bussell,  presented  his  original  plan  to  Prince  and  himself  Dilknius.  He  studied  at  the  oni- 
Albert,  president  of  the  society  of  arts ;  and  sf-  versity  of  Giessen,  and  was  received  a  member 
ter  combating  various  obstacles^  he  had  the  ^at-  of  the  society  of  *^  Inquirers  into  Nature,^'  under 
ification  of  seeing  it  realized  in  the  exhibition  the  auspices  of  which  he  published  a  '^Disser- 
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tation  npon  the  Plants  of  America  nataralized  stood,  this  opinion,  too,  wasneoessarily  abandon- 
in  Europe  ;^  a  *'  Treatise  npon  Coffee,"  with  an  ed ;  for  it  was  apparent  that  no  transient  deluge 
account  of  the  seeds  whion  might  displace  it,  could  have  produced  effects  so  vast  as  those  ez- 
giving  the  preference  to  burnt  rice ;  and  a  toI-  hibited  in  this  formation.  In  the  northern  hemi- 
nme  of  "  Observations  upon  theliCode  of  Devel-  sphere  the  drift  is  found  in  Europe,  Ana,  and 
opment  of  Ferns  and  Mosses,"  in  which  he  con-  America,  extending  from  the  polar  regions  to- 
firmed  the  theory  of  different  sexes  in  plants,  ward  the  equator,  and  disappearing  on  the  con- 
He  first  obtained  a  reputation  among  naturalists  tinent  of  North  America  about  lat.  88°.  In 
bj  his  ^  Catalogue  of  the  Flora  of  Giessen,"  Europe,  all  trace  of  it  is  lost  in  the  countries 
published  in  1719.  The  great  merit  of  DiUenius  bordering  the  Mediterranean.  Its  distribution 
as  a  botanist  consists  in  a  constant  attention  to  southward  on  the  two  continents  appears  to 
the  discrimination  of  the  genera  by  the  parts  of  accord  with  the  deflections  of  the  present  lines 
the  flower  and  fruit,  a  principle  of  classification  of  equal  winter  temperature.  In  South  Ameri- 
first  proposed  by  Gesner  and  which  became  the  ca  it  is  recognized  in  Patagonia,  and  traced  from 
founoatlon  of  the  system  of  LinniBus.  William  Cape  Horn  to  lat  41°  S.  Throughout  these  re- 
Sherard,  a  scientific  English  trayeller,  succeeded  gions  the  feattures  of  the  formation  are  the  same, 
in  persuading  Dlllenius  to  leave  Germany  for  The  surface  is  irregularly  covered  with  the  de- 
England.  He  arrived  in  London  in  1721,  .and  posits  above  named.  Sometimes  they  are  so 
had  a  rich  eirden  at  Eltham  placed  at  his  dis-  arranged  in  strata  as  to  indicate  that  a  long  time 
position  by  James  Sherard,  a  brother  of  William,  has  ^n  occupied  in  their  deposition;  while 
He  edited  an  enlarged  edition  of  Bay's  **Synop-  occasional  marine  diells,  nearly  all  of  recent 
sis  of  British  Plants,^'  which  he  enriched  with  species,  testify  to  tranquil  action  in  the  localities 
engravings  of  his  own.  In  1728  William  Sher-  where  they  are  met  with,  and  to  an  epoch  of 
ara  died,  and  founded  by  his  will  a  chair  of  hot-  production  closely  approximating  to  the  recent 
any  at  Oxford,  to  which  Dillenius  was  appointed,  period.  The  superncial  strata  of  sand  and 
who  in  1782  published  his  Hortui  EltaameniiSy  gravel  are  found  at  times  800  feet  or  more  in 
containing  not  only  descriptions  of  plants  ar-  thiclmess.  They  rest  npon  geological  forma- 
ranged  in  alphabetical  order,  but  also  824  plates  tions  of  all  ages  up  to  the  beds  of  older  plio- 
engraved  by  himself  on  pewter.  This  work  was  cencL  such  as  the  mussel  and  dam  beds  found 
entbusiasticaUv  received  by  his  contemporaries,  at  Augusta  and  Gardiner  in  Maine.  60  feet 
among  others  by  Linnesus,  then  commendnghia  beneath  the  sand  and  gravel,  and  filled  with 
labors.  In  1741  he  published  his  '^History  of  shells  scarcely  distinguishable  m>m  those  in  our 
Mosses,"  his  greatest  work,  which  places  him  in  harbors.  The  drift  is  met  with  npon  the  sum- 
the  first  rank  of  the  botanists  of  the  last  century,  mits  of  high  mountfuns ;  it  is  seen  8,000  feet 
He  was  more  than  20  years  in  collecting  the  ma-  above  the  level  of  the  Baltic,  and  upon  the 
teriab  of  this  work,  which  is  a  noble  monument  highest  points  of  the  Grampian  hiUs,  4,000  feet 
of  acute  discrimination  and  minute  research.  alKive  the  sea.  Everywhere  the  formation  is 
The  plates,  numbering  85,  and  the  descriptions  characterized  by  loose  masses  of  rock  scattered 
were  all  by  his  own  hand.  He  published  no  over  the  surfiice,  more  or  less  rounded  in  form, 
subsequent  work,  but  many  of  his  orawings  and  and  differing  from  the  solid  ledges  beneath  them. 
coUecdons  are  preserved  in  the  Sherardian  As  already  described  in  the  article  Bowldbb, 
museum  at  Oxford.  The  isolation  which  the  they  are  often  of  great  dimensions,  and  their 
labors  of  DiUenius  required  affected  his  social  sizes  increase  as  they  are  traced  toward  the 
qualities.  He  thought  only  of  his  own  knowl-  pole  to  their  parent  beds.  In  Russia  they  have 
edge  and  opinions,  and  believed  himself  the  thus  been  identified  with  ledges  more  than  800 
prince  of  botanists.  Linnssus  visited  him  in  m.  distant  toward  the  north.  Bowlders  of  the 
1786,  and  implicitly  adopted  some  of  his  faulty  same  kind  of  granite,  easily  recognized,  traced 
views  in  opposition  to  his  own  better  judgment ;  fix>m  Moscow  to  St.  Petersburg,  vary  firom  2  to 
and  the  subsequent  correspondence  between  8  feet  in  diameter  at  the  former  to  as  many  yards 
these  two  naturalists  shows  a  polite  condescen-  at  the  latter  point  Instances  of  these  phenom- 
sion  on  the  part  of  the  Swede  to  the  pretensions  ena  are  everywhere  to  be  seen  in  the  northern 
of  the  Oxford  professor.  LLonssus  dedicated  to  United  States.  In  souUiern  Wiscondn  pieces  of 
DiUenius  a  magnificent  genus  of  plants  of  tropi-  native  copper  were  often  found  in  the  superficial 
cal  India,  which  is  the  type  of  the  family  of  deposits  long  before  the  mines  of  this  metal  were 
the  DiUmiaeem.  discovered  on  the  S.  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  800 
DILUyiUM,  DiOTT,  BowiDKB  FoBicATioN,  m.  to  the  north.  The  N.  shores  of  Long  island 
the  deposits  of  clay,  sand,  gravel  and  bowlders  ace  strewn  with  bowlders  of  red  sandstone,  and 
spread  over  the  surface  of  uie  polar  regions  and  of  granite  and  other  primary  rocks,  arranged  in 
aqjacent  portions  of  the  temperate  zones.  For  groups  which  correspond  with  the  position  of 
a  time  these  deposits  were  confounded  with  tiie  ledges  of  the  same  rocks  in  Connecticut, 
those  called  alluml,  and  when  it  was  seen  that  across  uie  sound  to  the  north.  So  on  the  £n- 
they  could  not  have  been  produced  by  the  ao-  ropean  continent,  the  stratified  rocks  of  which 
tion  of  existing  currents,  their  origin  was  com-  the  whole  region  on  the  S.  side  of  the  gulf  of 
monly  referred  to  the  Noachian  deluge.  As  the  Finland  is  composed,  are  covered  with  granitic 
extent,  depth,  and  nature  of  the  materials  con-  bowlders  from  the  primarv  region  of  Scandina- 
stituting  the  formation  came  to  be  better  under-  via  on  the  other  side  of  the  gulf.    The  surfiice 
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ofthebowldeniflofkenlbiindtobetlriatodMid  of  the  moiffdM  ^inili0«t,  li»r  tiie  bones  of 

groored,  as  if  worn  bjhard  rabbins  overroag^  this  animal  are  exhnmed  in  Noir  Jenej  sod 

sniiiMes;  bntsonietiniea  it  it  amooCh  and  almost  NewTorkfrombopin  the  snrfoee  of  the  drift, 

polished.    The  solid  ledges  of  rook  when  ex*  where  th^  hare  lam  ondistorbed,  not  separated 

posed  to  view  rerj  freqoently  dispUqr  a  similar  eren  from  the  decayed  contents  of  the  stomadi 

grooved  and  woni  anrfiice.    The  farrowed  lines,  of  the  animal,  since  life  departed  from  them, 

called  dUoYial  scratdiee,  are  sometimes  seen  in  With  the  remains  of  the  mastodon  occur  ser- 

2  sets,  one  mnch  iiUnter  than  the  other,  the  2  end  species  of  floriatile  shells,  such  as  now  live 

crossing  each  other  at  a  sharp  an^e.    Their  in  fresh  water.    The  depbett  cootaining  Uiese 

general  direction  is  that  in  which  the  bowlders  and  also  well  preserved  mastodon  bones  is  iden- 

are  traced  to  their  parent  ledges.     In  the  tified  en  botn  sides  of  the  great  diasm  of  the 

northern  states  this  is  nsnally  from  8. 8.  £.  to  magaravaDej,  inmtnationswlMreitooiiIdcady 

K.  N.  W.    Upon  the  slopes  of  highlands  greater  have  been  fonned  before  this  chasm  was  in  ex- 
abrasion  and  grooving  are  obeorved  on  the  K.«  istence.    Thus,  according  to  the  calenlatioos  of 

than  on  the  8.  sides;  rat  if  these  elevated  tracts  Sir  Charles  Lydl,  the  poriod  of  prodoction  of 

were  opposed  to  a  great  canentb  tliey  do  not  the  drift  formation  cannot  approach  within  MMne 

appear  to  have  had  the  effect  of  diverting  this  80,000  years  the  time  commonly  aarigned  fbr 

frcNn  its  coarse,  except  it  may  have  been  m  tiie  the  introdnctioa  of  the  hnman  race  npcm  the 

great  valleys  of  dndnage,  where  the  stri»  have  earth. — ^Yarioos  theories  have  been  devised  to 

been  observed  in  some  instances  to  coincide  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  dr^    Under 

with  thdr  direction.    The  bowlders  in  an  open  date  of  Nov.  81, 1820,  Mr.  Peter  Bobson,  of 

coantry  arensoaUy  scattered  abont  withoat  reg-  Yernon,  Gonn^  addreasied  a  short  eomronnica- 

olarity,  bat  in  some  localities  they  are  traced  tion  to  Prot  Silliman^  making  a  page  of  the  10th 

in  Ions,  narrow,  and  well  defined  beita  which  vol.  of  the  "'  Amencan  Joarnal  of  Science^ 

croas  the  summits  of  ridges  in  lines  obliqae  to  (1826),  which,  as  remarked  by  8ir  B.  I.  Ifor- 

the  direction  of  these.    That  all  parts  ci  the  ohiaon   in   his  address  before  the  ge(4ogical 

region  covered  with  drift  did  not  occopy  their  society  of  London  in  1842,  contains  the  essence 

present  elevation  at  the  time  its  deposition  took  <rf  the  modified  gladal  theory  since  arrived  at 

Slace,  if  proved  by  the  depoflits  of  day  contain-  after  mnch  debate,  and  a  previoos  aoq[Qaintance 
ig  marine  shells  foond  in  many  localities  in  with  which  might  have  saved  voloraes  of  dis- 
Kew  En^and  and  Kew  York,  reaching  at  a  potation  on  Ixwi  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Ifr, 
maximnm  abont  600  feet  above  tlie  present  level  I)ob8on  describes  the  appearance  of  the  bowl- 
of  the  sea,  and  overlaid  by  the  sand  and  gravel  ders  abraded  and  scratched,  **  as  if  done  by  their 
of  the  drift.  The  valleys  of  the  St  Lawrence  having  been  dragged  over  rocks  and  gravelly 
and  of  Lake  Ohamplain  were  thus  depressed,  earth  hi  one  steady  position,"  and  adds: "  I  think 
and  the  waters  ot  tne  ocean  most  at  that  time  we  cannot  account  for  these  appearanoea,  nnleas 
have  reached  the  basin  of  Lake  Ontario.  Some  we  call  in  the  aid  of  ice  as  well  as  water,  and 
regard  this  as  evidence  that  all  the  neighboring  that  they  have  been  worn  by  being  saqieiided 
territories  now  covered  with  drift  were  sunilarly  and  carried  in  ice  over  rocks  and  earth  under 
Bobmerged,  but  sadi  beds  of  shells  are  only  met  water."  The  transportation  of  masses  of  rock 
with  in  the  valleys  named  and  hi  certain  locali*  by  icebeigs  as  they  drift  along  the  cnrrents 
ties  not  tax  removed  from  the  present  margin  of  which  set  from  the  polar  regions,  and  the  distri- 
the  sea.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  observes  of  the  drift  botion  of  their  loads  over  the  bottcnn  of  the 
fossils  of  Canada  found  near  Montreal  and  Que-  ocean  as  the  hergi  melt  away,  present,  in  the 
bee,  and  of  those  of  Scotland,  that  they  are  ot  view  of  many,  a  repetition  €1  the  process  by 
species  indicating  a  colder  climate  than  now  be-  which  in  remote  times  the  surfaces  of  the  pree- 
loDgB  to  the  regions  in  which  they  are  found,  ent  conthients  were  covered  with  ihe  drift  ma- 
He  also  noticed  near  Upsal  in  Sweden,  in  a  ridge  tedids.  Lyell  supposes  that  the  lands,  with  their 
of  stratified  diluvial  sand  and  gravel,  a  bed  of  present  irregularities  of  surftoe  already  defined, 
marl  100  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the  gidf  were  dowly  submerged,  while  islands  of  float- 
of  Bothnia,  containing  myriads  of  the  peooJkr  ing  ice  passed  along  m  the  polar  ourreuts, 
forms  of  shells  still  common  to  the  bracldsh  grounding  on  the  coast  and  on  shoals,  and  posh- 
waters  of  the  Baltic,  and  which  must  have  origi-  mg  forwwd  the  loose  sand  and  gravel  spread 
nally  formed  the  bottom  of  the  sea  before  the  die-  over  the  bottom.  Thus  abraded  down  to  the 
tribution  of  the  bowlders ;  for  upon  the  top  of  solid  rode,  and  the  surface  of  this  grooved  and 
the  ridge  are  several  huge  blocks  belonging  to  striated,  the  shoals  by  continued  subadenoe 
the  drut.  He  hence  infers  that  the  transport  passed  down  to  great  depths,  where  the  loose 
of  the  bowlders  continued  after  the  sea  was  in-  materials  gathering  upon  them  were  no  longer 
habited  by  existing  testacea,  and  after  the  con*  disturbed.  Finally  he  supposes  the  direction 
tinent  had  assumed  its  peculiar  configuration,  of  the  movement  to  have  been  reversed,  and  the 
by  which  the  Baltic  is  separated  from  the  salt  bottom  of  tiie  ocean  to  have  been  again  raised  to 
waters  of  the  North  sea,  and  the  gulf  of  Both«>  form  dry  limd ;  and  that  during  its  reSmergenoe 
nia  is  made  to  have  only  i  the  saltness  of  the  the  arrangement  of  tibe  materiw  which  cover  it 
ocean.  The  sheik  found  in  the  drift  refer  the  was  modified  by  exposure  to  the  distributing  and 
period  of  its  production  to  a  time  subsequent  to  stratifying  action  of  the  waves,  tides,  and  car- 
the  pliooene  epoch.    It  preceded  the  extinction  rents.   The  dettth  of  fossil  shells  in  the  days  of 
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the  drift  would  be  aooonnted  for  under  this  hy-  regalarities  of  the  ooast  line,  and  connter  cnr- 
pothesis  bj  the  mi&yorable  inflnenoe  of  the  ice-  rents  giving  diverse  directions  to  the  modem 
bergs  on  the  growth  ofthetestacea  in  the  shallow  drift,  while  the  distribution  of  that  of  ancient 
waters  frequented  bj  them,  while  in  other  parts  times  was  remarkably  uniform  in  its  direction, 
of  the  ocean  the  depth  would  be  too  great  for  It  is,  however,  imposnble  to  show  that  the 
their  existence  to  be  possible.  The  extent  and  contour  of  the  ancient  continents  was  inoom- 
immense  number  of  modem  icebergs  seem  to  patible  with  the  existence  of  mo|-e  uniform  cur- 
prove  their  capacity  to  reproduce  upon  the  shoals  rents  than  those  of  modem  seas;  and  in  the 
and  over  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic  nearly  all  the  diluvium  of  Scandinavia  and  Russia  the  trans- 
phenomena  of  the  drift  formation.  Measured  as  portation  of  the  bowlders  appears  to  have  been 
they  are  by  miles  in  length,  an^  rising  at  times  over  nearly  as  many  degrees  of  latitude  as  are 
more  than  8(K)  feet  in  height,  with  only  |  of  their  traversed  by  modern  icebergs. — ^Another  class 
bulk  then  visible  above  the  water,  they  may  of  natural  agents  are  observed  to  be  in  oper- 
well  float  off  and  distribute  along  their  track  ation^  producing  effects  similar  to  those  wit- 
the  largest  bowlders  which  they  have  abstracted  nessed  in  the  drift.  These  are  the  glaciers, 
from  the  rocky  difk  down  which  they  moved  as  vast  accumulations  of  ice,  which  gather  in  ele- 
glaoiers  into  the  sea.  80  extensive  are  these  vated  regions,  and  are  riowly  and  irresistibly 
floating  ice  islands  that  they  have  been  mistaken  pushed  down  to  lower  levels.  In  their  pro- 
by  those  travelling  upon  their  surface  for  the  gross  they  score  and  groove  the  surface  over 
solid  continent ;  and  one  has  been  known  to  be  which  they  pass,  and  rend  masses  of  rock  from 
aground  where  the  soundings  gave  a  depth  of  the  difls,  moving  the  fragments  forward,  and 
1,600  feet  of  water.  Urged  on  by  the  broad  finally  leaving  them  rolled  in  the  shapes  of 
corrent  in  which  they  float,  such  masses  must  bowlders,  and  grooved  by  the  robbing  to 
exert  an  enormous  power  upon  obstacles  pre-  which  they  were  subjected  when  fixed  in  the 
sented  to  their  progress.  Where  they  rub  upon  ice.  In  the  Alpine  regions  of  Europe  the  effects 
the  bottom,  this  must  be  worn  and  grooved  thus  produced  are  so  remarkable,  and  spread 
in  parallel  fturrows  on  the  line  of  the  straight  over  such  extensive  districts,  that  eminent  ge- 
coorse  of  the  berg,  and  other  sets  of  scratches  ologists  who  have  made  them  their  study  have 
would  be  produced  by  suoceeding  bergs,  which  been  disposed  to  refer  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
might  deviJGite  slightly  by  a  different  slant  of  the  drift  to  the  action  of  glaciers ;  and  in  this  dis* 
current,  or  possibly  by  the*  effect  of  a  strong  podtion  they  have  been  confirmed  by  finding 
wind  upon  the  floating  mass,  from  the  exact  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  extent  of  the 
bearing  of  the  former  set  The  chief  ob|ection  glacial  action  fh>m  the  Alps  having  in  former 
to  the  theory  of  the  distribution  of  the  aiift  by  periods  reached  full  50  m.  beyond  their  present 
icebergs  is,  that  no  evidence  is  furnished  of  the  limits.  The  researches  d  the  late  Dr.  Kane 
great  body  of  lands  covered  with  this  forma-  have  made  us  acquainted  with  a  field  in  which 
tion  having  been  submerged  immediately  before  these  operations  are  now  going  on  upon  the 
or  at  the  time  of  its  deposition.  The  beds  of  grandest  scale.  Nearly  the  whole  interior  of 
day  oontiuning  marine  shells,  founfl  on  the  bor-  Greenland,  a  continent  in  itself,  appears  to  be 
ders  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Ohamplain,  covered  with  one  broad  glacier.  From  its 
and  in  other  localities  near  the  coast,  are  not  edges,  extending  many  hundred  miles  along  the 
traced  into  the  hills  of  the  interior,  nor  to  de-  northern  seas,  its  fringe  is  ever  falling  in  vast 
vatioDs  exceeding  600  feet  above  the  level  of  masses  of  ice  and  rock  into  the  deep  waters  to 
the  sea.  In  the  strata  of  other  formations,  even  be  fioated  off  as  icebergs,  while  fW)m  the  interior 
of  the  most  ancient  periods,  the  occurrence  of  the  great  field  itself  is  dowly  ur^ed  on  in  por- 
marine  fossil  shells  affords  unmistakable  evi-  tions  following  the  same  unvarying  directions, 
denoe  of  the  locality  having  been  covered  by  Such  phenomena  furnish  an  explanation  for  sev- 
the  ocean ;  but  in  this  instance  this  familiar  erd  examples  of  diluvium,  which  do  not  admit 
proof  is  wanting  over  areas  of  vast  extent^  large  of  reference  to  the  drifting  of  icebergs  in  a 
portions  of  whidi  have  been  carefully  explored  polar  current.  In  the  extreme  northern  part 
by  the  most  optical  observers.  It  is  disputed  of  Lapland,  for  instance,  the  distribution  of  the 
that  icebergs  could  produce  the  parallel  scratch-  bowlders  appears  to  have  been  from  the  interior 
es  on  the  rocks;  and  it  is  contended  that  if  toward  the  White  sea  and  the  Arctic  ocean.  But 
the  northern  part  of  the  continent  were  beneath  geologists  are  far  from  generally  admitting  the 
the  sea^  the  ^ect  would  be  to  mitigate  t^e  probability  that  the  large  portions  of  the  earth's 
coldness  of  the  dimate,  and  render  this  un-  surface  now  covered  with  the  drift  formation 
favorable  for  the  required  production  of  ice-  were  ever  in  a  condition  to  have  been  under  the 
bergs.  It  is  also  objected  tiiat  the  extent  to  action  of  gladers  moving  in  one  general  direo- 
which  the  bowlders  are  commonly  traced  frx>m  tion ;  nor  does  it  appear  necessary  to  have 
their  parent  ledges  upon  the  North  American  recourse  to  them,  when  icebergs  are  now  pro- 
continent  is  usually  limited  to  from  20  to  200  dudng  analogous  effects,  and  upon  a  scde  com- 
m.,  while  the  bergs  which  now  drifi*  from  mensnrate  with  the  andent  distribution  of  the 
northern  seas  bring  the  stones  with  which  they  drift. — Beside  these  explanations  to  account  for 
are  charged  from  1,000  to  2,000  m. ;  and  that,  the  phenomena,  drawn  frcan  operations  now 
moreover,  they  travel  a  veiy  circuitous  route,  going  on,  the  extent  ofwhich  we  can  investigate, 
the  currents  dianging  tiieir  course  with  tiie  ir-  and  in  some  measure  appredate,  a  third  hypothe- 
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•is  has  beenadranofd  bythe PrafiMMfsBogera,  w«b  elected  to  the  house  of  ootumona,  and  in 
which  ako  rapean  to  hare  been  adopted  bj  1781  made  a  Beoond  profeeriooal  Yist  to  Rassia. 
Murchiaon.  B^ectUig  the  aopporition  ^*tfa^  Beside  the  treatise  abore  mentioned,  ho  pab- 
the  cutting  fragments  and  particles  were  ever  lished  seyeral  pamphlets  on  the  same  snlgect. 
pressed  upon  bj  ice,  it  appeals  to  the  enormous  DINA6EPOOB,  or  Dm a^fobb,  a  district  of 
erosiTC  power  which  a,  thick  and  ponderons  Bntish  India,  under  the  lieut  gov.  of  Bengal, 
sheet  of  angular  fragmentsiT  rode  would  possess  boonded  K  £.  by  Bootan,  between  lat  24^  5B' 
if  driven  forward  at  a  high  velocity  under  the  and  26^  88'  K,  long.  88**  2'  and  B9°  16'  £. ; 
waters  of  a  deep  and  generai  inundation,  ezdted  length  from  N.  to  8.,  180  m. ;  breadth,  75  m.; 
and  kept  in  motion  by  an  energetic  upheaval  and  area,  8,820  sq.  m. ;  pop.  1,200,000.  It  is  a  level 
undulation  of  the  earth^s  crust  during  an  era  of  country,  watered  by  the  Teesta  and  a  vast  num- 
earthquake  commotion."  By  the  uplifting  of  her  of  other  streams,  and  fertile  in  rice,  milse,  oQ 
the  floor  of  an  arctic  sea,  accompanied,  it  may  be,  seeds,  pepper,  ginger,  tormerio,  corianaer,  cap- 
by  an  equal  subsidence  of  the  cound7  south,  a  sicum,  pc^toes,  plantains,  many  other  esculent 
mass  of  water  is  ccmceived  to  be  converted  by  vegetables,  and  the  sugar  cane.  Small  quanti- 
earthquake  pulsi^ions  into  a  series  of  stupendous  ties  of  wheat,  barley,  tobacco,  and  a  poor  kind  of 
and  rapidly  moving  waves  of  translation*  These,  cotton,  are  also  produced.  Bilkworms  are  ex- 
helped  on  by  the  rtill  more  rapid  flexures  of  the  tenaively  reared. — DnrAaapooB,  the  capital  of 
floor  over  which  they  move,  are  eonndered  to  the  district,  is  a  clean  but  iD-built  town,  on  the 
be  agents  adequate  to  produce  the  results  ex-  river  Pumabsda,  261  vl  N.  from  Oalcatta,  and 
hibitedin  the  phenomena  of  the  drift  formation,  the  residence  of  the  British  anthoritaes ;  pop. 
Dr.  Whevrell,  recognizing  the  wave  of  transla-  about  26,000. 

tion  as  a  mechanic  agent,  cautions  against  its  DINAPORE,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the 
being  regtfded  as  a  current  which  flows  con*  district  of  Patna,  lieut  governorship  of  Bengal, 
tinnoudy.  Its  efBsct  must  be  to  carry  a  single  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  10  m.  W.  from 
mass  along  with  it  at  its  own  vdodty,  or  to  ^ve  Patna  and  411 N.  W.  firom  Oalcntta ;  pop.  about 
a  transient  motion  to  a  series  of  masses  in  suo*  16,000.  It  is  an  important  military  station, 
cesdon  as  it  passes  over  each,  moving  each  but  noted  for  its  hsndsome  and  extendve  canton- 
a  small  distance.  A  series  of  waves,  eadi  pro*  ments.  On  July  25,  1857,  a  mutiny  occurred 
duoed  bv  some  paroinrsmal  action,  would  math-  here  which,  though  attended  with  litde  un- 
ematicaUy  account  for  any  amount  of  result  mediate  bloodsheol  was  one  of  the  most  mor- 
He  presents  some  simple  numerical  cdculations,  tttying  and  serious  disasters  which  befdl  the 
in  which  the  quantities,  it  is  true,  are  hypothet-  British  duriuff  that  year.  The  garrison  con- 
ical, and  which  as  they  are  modified  would  pro-  sisted  of  8  full  native  infantry  regiments,  bedde 
portionately  modify  the  result  by  whidi  be  ar-  a  European  Add  battery  and  parts  of  the  10th 
rives  at  the  condudon  that  a  sea  bottom  450  and  87th  European  foot,  commanded  by  Gen. 
m.  long,  100  m.  broad,  and  500  feet  bdow  the  Lloyd.  When  syinptoms  of  revolt  became  un- 
snrface  of  the  water,  raised  either  at  once  or  by  mistakable,  this  officer  took  the  weak  precan- 
paroxysmal  lifts,  would  produce  waves  of  trans-  tion  of  removing  the  percussion  caps  from  the 
lation  with  an  effect  equivalent  to  the  diaper-  armory  to  the  officers*  mess-room,  and  then  re- 
don  of  the  whole  body  of  northern  drift.  quiring  the  sepoys  to  give  up  the  caps  already 

DIME  (Fr.^ime,  contraction  of  (2m^me),  a  sil-  Issued.  The  latter  order  was  resisted,  and 
ver  coin  of  the  United  States,  of  the  vdue  of  10  when  the  British  troops  were  called  out  to  en- 
cents,  OT-ffOf  A  dollar.  It  was  flrst  coined  in  force  it,  the  rebels  were  seen  running  at  full 
1796  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  April  2, 1792,  speed  across  the  Adds  with  their  arms  and  ao- 
though  pattern  pieces  were  struck  in  1792.  Its  coutrements.  They  Udd  siege  to  Arrah,  attadi- 
legd  standards  have  been  as  follows :  by  act  of  ed  themsdves  to  the  notorious  Koer  Singh,  and 
April  2, 1792,  fineness  892.4  thousandths,  weight  gave  peat  trouble  throughout  the  revolt  No 
41.6  grains ;  by  act  of  Jan.  18,  1887,  fineness  pursuit  of  them  was  made  until  the  27th,  when 
900  thousandths,  weight  41^^  grains ;  by  act  of  an  eflbrt  to  relieve  Arrah  terminated  with  great 
Feb.  21, 1858,  flneness  900  thousandths,  weight  loss  to  the  British.  Gen.  lioyd,  who  had  served 
88.4  grains.    (See  Ck>iNB.)  with  distinotion,  but  was  now  tuT  advanced  in 

DIMSDALE,  Thomas,  baron,  an  English  age,  fdl  into  di^^aoe  on  this  occadon,  and  was 
phydcian,  bom  in  Tho^don-Gamon,  oo.  of  Es-  superseded  by  Sir  James  Outram. 
sex,  in  1712,  died  in  Hertford,  Dec.  80, 1800.  DINDOBF,  Wilhelm,  a  German  philologist, 
He  was  espedally  noted  for  his  zeal  in  promot-  bom  in  Leipsic  in  1802.  In  1819,  at  the  age 
ing  inoculation  for  the  small  pox,  his  success  in  of  17,  he  publidied  a  continuation  of  the  com- 
which  caused  him  to  be  invited  to  Russia  by  mentaries  on  Aristophanes  begun  by  Beck.  In 
the  empress  Catharine  IL  in  1768,  for  the  pur-  1828  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  history 
pose  of^  inoculating  herself  and  her  son.  Oath-  of  literature  in  the  university  of  Leipsic,  but  re- 
arine  rewarded  him  with  the  title  of  baron  and  dgned  this  office  in  1888.  He  has  edited  De- 
large  presents.  He  afterwsrd  vidted  Frederic  mosthenes,  iBschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Ar- 
il, of  Prussia,  at  Sans-Souci,  and  then  return*  istophanes,  &0.,  for  the  univerd^  of  Oxford ; 
ed  to  England,  where,  in  1776,  he  published  a  also  many  works  published  at  Paris  and  Ldpsic. 
treatise  on  inoculation,  which  was  translated  DINGELSTEDT,  FBANZ,aGrennanpoet,bom 
into  all  the  European  languages.    In  1780  he  in  the  Hessian  village  of  Halsdorf  in  1814:1    He 
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made  himself  first  known  in  litarafcnre  by  a  pub-  WiUiams,  a  nnssionaiT'  long  resident  in  New  Zea* 

lication  of  poems  in  1888,  which  was  followed  jjiad,  whose  letter  states  that  they  were  taken 

by  a  series  of  novels,  without,  however,  winning  from  the  banks  and  bed  of  fresh-water  rivers, 

much  reputation  until  1840,  when  his  LUder  buried  only  slightly  in  the  mud,  and  probably 

einM  hosmopoUtUehen  Nachtwdchten  appeared,  quite  recently;  that  the  birds  formerly  existed 

Since  then  he  has  published  a  great  varietv  of  in  considerable  numbers,  and  must  have  attained 

Eoems,  tales,  books  of  travel,  &c,  among  which  during  a  very  long  life  a  height  of  14  or  16  feet. 

is  Gediehte  (Stuttgart,  1846)  are  the  most  sue-  xhe  bird  to  which  these  bones  belonged  was 

cessfoL    In  1850  he  was  appointed  director  of  called  maa  by  the  natives.   The  names  ^ven  by 

the  royal  theatre  at  Hunich  on  account  of  the  Owen  were  dinomis  gigwUeuSy  height  at  least  10 

success  of  his  tragedy  Das  ffaus  des  Bameoeldt.  feet ;  D.  ingens^  9  feet;  2>.  struthotdes,  7  feet ;  2>. 

His  attention  was  probably  drawn  to  the  stage  dromimdes,  6  feet ;  D.  dtdiformis^  4  feet ;  and  D. 

by  Jenny  Lutzer,  the  Viennese  prima  donna,  otidifarmis,  of  the  size  of  the  great  bustard* 

who  became  his  wife  in  1844.  l^om  these  spedmens  be  inferred  that  the  wings 

DINK  A,  Denka,  or  Dohxa,  a  district  of  were  quite  rudimentary ;  that  the  large  cervical 

eastern  Soodan,  Africa,  between  lat  9*^  and  12^  vertebra  supported  a  powerM  beak ;  tod  that 

N.,  extending  alon«  the  right  bank  of  the  Bahr-  its  strong  legs  were  used  in  scratching  up  the 

el-Abiad,  or  White  Kile^  which  separatee  it  from  goil  to  obtain  the  nutritious  roots  of  the  ferns 

the  territory  of  the  Shillooks,  S.  W.  of  Sennaar  which  are  so  characteristic  of  those  islands, 

and  N.  of  the  river  Sobat,  which  separates  it  He  draws  a  portrait  of  this  gigantic  bird,  the 

from  the  land  of  the  Nuehrs ;  the  eastern  boun-  highest  living  fbrm  in  that  part  of  the  globe, 

dary  is  unknown.    It  consists  of  a  low  and  with  no  terrestrial  mammal  to  contest  its  pos- 

marshy  plaiu,  sublect  to  frequent  inundations,  session  of  the  soil  before  the  arrival  of  tibe  first 

and  contaming  but  few  isolated  mountains,  Polynesian  colony.    Such  large  and  probably 

among  which  is  the  Jebel  Niemati,  or  mountain  stupid  birds,  without  the  instinct  or  pemaps  the 

of  the  Dlokas.    A  number  of  long  swampy  isl-  ability  to  escape  or  defend  themselves,  would 

ands  covered  with  reeds  and  a  dense  growth  of  goon  oeoome  extinct  under  the  persecution  of 

creeping  plants,  which  extend  along  the  right  man,  whose  sole  aim  would  be  to  obtain  a  sup« 

bank  of  uie  Bahr-el-Abiad,  are  described  as  ply  of  animal  food  from  such  easy  prey ;  the 

forming  a  barrier  against  invasion  from  that  diminutive  apteryx  would  escape  for  a  longer 

quarter  on  the  W.  boundary.    The  shores  pre-  period,  but  even  this  is  almost  on  the  point  of 

sent  magnificent  scenery,  being  lined  with  tam-  extinction.    In  a  8d  memoir  (p.  807),  read  in 

arinds,  creepers  of  a  large  species,  and  the  lotus  1846,  an  examination  of  a  larger  number  of 

shiniuff  in  great  numbers  like  double  white  lilies,  specimens  confirmed  the  deduction  as  to  the 

The  inhabitants,  called  Dinkas,  are  a  savage  and  rudimentary  condition  of  Ihe  wings  bv  the  dis- 

ugly  race  of  negroes.    They  are  said  to  worship  covery  of  a  keeUess  sternum ;  showed  that  the 

the  moon,  and  never  to  commence  warfare  when  species  of  this  essentially  terresbrial  genus  were 

that  luminary  is  above  the  horizon.    They  are  heavier  and  more  bulky  in  proportion  to  their 

ruled  by  chie&  and  a  king,  and  have  a  city  on  height,  more  powerAil  scratchers,  and  less  swift 

the  Balur-el- Abiad.  of  ^t  than  the  ostrich,  but  in  different  degrees 

DINOBNIS  (Gr.  dccvor,  terrible,  and  ^yir,  accordmg  to  the  n^edes;  and  indicated  anaf- 

bird),  a  gigantic  extinct  bird,  whose  bones  nave  finity  to  the  dodo  in  the  shape  of  the  skull,  with 

been  fotmd  in  New  Zealand.    The  history  of  a  lower  cerebral  development,  and  consequentiy 

this  genus,  established  by  Prof.  Owen,  is  one  of  greater  stupidity.    He  formed  a  new  genus, 

the  most  remarkable  examples  of  the  correct-  palapteryxj  of  the  species  ingens  and  drimioi- 

nessof  the  great  laws  of  the  correlation  of  parts  des^  characteri2»d  b^  a  posterior  or  4th  toe, 

so  beautifully  elaborated  by  Ouvier.    In  vol.  iii.  the  8  of  the  dinomts  all  being  anterior  toes; 

of  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Zoolo^cal  Society  he  added  the  8  new  species,  2>.  erasnUy  2>.  m«u- 

of  LondcMi,*'  p.  29,  is  the  first  paper  by  Owen  on  onntM,  and  2>.  ourtus,  all  of  small  az».    In  a 

this  subject    He  had  received  £K>m  New  Zea-  4th  paper  (p.  846),  read  in  1848,  he  establishes 

land  a  fragment  of  a  femur,  6  inches  long,  and  a  new  genus,  aptamis^  in  which  he  places  what 

with  both  the  extremities  broken ;  from  itstex*  he  formerly  c^ed  D.  otid^ofmU;  this  has  a 

ture  and  size  he  concluded  that  it  belonged  to  a  large  surface  for  the  hind  1y>e,  a  strong  perfo- 

bird  of  the  struthious  order,  but  heavier  and  rated  calcaneal  process,  and  a  more  posterior 

more  sluggish  than  the  ostrich ;  the  bone  was  position  of  the  condyle  lor  the  inner  toe ;  it  re* 

not  mineralized,  and  retained  much  of  its  ani-  sembles  the  apteryx  in  the  comparative  short- 

mal  matter,  though  it  had  evidently  remained  ness  of  the  metatarsus.    In  this  he^  describes 

in  the  ground  for  some  time ;  this  was  in  1889.  perfect  8ki:dls  and  beaks  of  these  birds,  from 

In  a  2d  memoir  (p.  285),  communicated  in  which  he  concludes  that  the  dinomis,  though 

1843,  he  gives  descriptions  of  portions  of  the  resemblingthe^frtt^i^ni^in  the  extraordinary 

akeletonsof  6  species  of  a  struthious  bird,  which  development  of  the  legs  and  the  rudimentary 

he  called  dinomh,  which  appeared  to  have  be-  condition  of  the  wings,  does  not  come  very  dose 

come  extinct  within  the  historical  period  in  the  to  any  existing  struUiious  birds  in  its  adze-like 

north  island  of  New  2^ealand,  as  the  dodo  had  beak,  crocodilian  cranium,  form  of  the  pelvis, 

in  Mauritius ;  these  specimens,  47  in  number,  and  proportions  of  the  metatarsus.    The  penua 

had  been  sent  to  Dr.  Buckland  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  palapteryx  belongs  to  the  struthianidcBj  bemg  in 
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some  respects  intermediate  between  opt^T^j;  and  taining  the  bones  of  the  Irish  elk,  mammoth, 
•  drifmaivt.  The  law  of  the  geographical  localiza-  dsc.,  to  that  of  England;  and  that  the  last  of 
tion  of  animalsi  so  remarkably  iUostrated  in  the  the  moas  was  destroyed  by  the  earliest  inbab- 
recent  progress  of  geolo^,  reoeires  an  addi-  itants  of  New  Zeidand,  as  the  dodo  was  eztir- 
tional  oonnrmation  by  this  occnrrence  in  the  pated  by  the  Dntcb  colonists  of  Manritins,  and 
rirer  banks  of  New  Zealand  of  remains  of  gigan-  the  Irish  elk  by  the  early  British  and  Celtic 
tic  birds  allied  to  the  small  species  still  existing  tribes.  In  a  more  recent  paper  in  the  "•  Pro- 
only  in  the  same  islands.  In  vol.  ir.  of  the  "  Trans-  ceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society,'*  for  April  8, 
actions  "  (p.  1),  in  1850,  the  feet  and  the  ster-  1856,  rroil  Owen  describes  the  D.  eUpkanto- 
nnm  are  described,  and  2  new  species  are  alladed  jnif  the  most  extraordinary  of  all  for  the  massive 
to,  viz.:  D,  rheide$yMndP,robystu$;  fartiierde-  strength  of  the  limbs  and  the  general  proper- 
scriptions  of  the  sknll,  beak,  and  legs  are  given  on  tions  of  the  breadth  and  bulk  to  the  height ;  be 
pp.  59, 141,  of  the  same  Tolnme.  Some  years  be-  states  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Mantell  that 
lorethediscoveryof  these  bones  in  New  Zealand,  this  species  existed  in  the  middle  island  with 
attention  had  been  drawn  to  remarkable  impres-  the  first  Maori  natives.  From  a  consideration 
sions  in  the  new  red  sandstone  of  the  Connec-  of  these  species,  it  appears  that  those  of  the 
ticnt  river  valley,  in  Massachusetts,  which  were  north  island  were  distinct  from  those  of  the 
believed  to  be  footprints  of  birds,  the  largest  south;  Cook's  struts  proved  an  insurmountable 
of  which  must  have  exceeded  the  ostrich  in  barrier  to  birds  which  could  not  fly,  and  oodd 
size.    Geologbts  were  unwilling  to  admit  the  hardlv,  if  at  all,  swim. 

existence  of  birds  at  this  remote  epoch  on  the  DlNOTHfiRITJM  (6r.   dcivof,  terrible,  and 
simple  ground  of  these  tracks,  and  aid  not  dare  iifptop^  animal),  an  extinct  pachyderm  of  im- 
to  construct  even  in  imagination  a  bird  of  such  mense  mze,  whose  bones  have  been  found  in  the 
atupendous  size  as  would  be  required  for  the  middle  tertiary  or  miocene  deposits  of  Europe, 
largest  footprints.    But  the  subsequent  disoov-  Asia,  and  Australia.    A  few  teeth  were  found 
ery  of  2>.  gtffanUui  demonstrated  tne  existence  in  France  during  the  last  centunr,  and  the  eariy 
of  birds,  at  a  comparatively  recent   period,  part  of  the  present.    In  1829  Vtof.  Kaup  dis- 
whose  tracks  would  have  been  larger  than  tiie  covered  in  the  sands  of  Eppelsheim  a  sufficient 
fossil  impresuons ;  these  recent  birds  would  number  of  bones  to  lead  him  to  form  a  new 
have  made  tracks  22  inches  long  and  6  wide^  genus  for  this,  the  largest  of  terrestrial  quadru- 
oonsiderably  larger  than  those  of  the  Conneo-  peds.  Cuvier  thought  it  allied  to  the  ti^ir  from 
ticut  valley.    The  occurrence  of  these  gigantic  the  character  of  its  premolar  teeth,  and  many 
birds  in  New  Zealand ^  with  their  wingless  Iwdies,  writers,  and  among  them  Pictet,  classed  it  with 
and  reptile-like  condition  of  the  respiratory  ap-  the  manati  and  herbivorous  cetaceans.    Prof, 
paratus  (from  tiie  non-permeability  of  their  Kaup  oonsidered  it  a  pachyderm,  intemiediate 
bones  to  air),  adds  much  to  the  evidence  that  between  the  mastodon  and  the  tapir.    In  1886 
similar  apterous  and  low-organized  birds  existed  the  discovery  of  a  cranium  by  Br.  Klipstein 
in  America  during  the  red  sandstone  epoch,  seemed  to  settle  the  position  of  the  dinotherium 
**  the  age  of  reptiles,"  when  the  cold-bl(X)dea  among  the  pachyderms ;  in  1887,  this  head  was 
and  slow-breathing  avipara  exhibited  such  va-  exhibited  at  Paris,  where  several  casts  were 
rions  forms  and  so  great  a  number  of  species,  taken.    It  is  nearly  4  feet  long,  2  feet  broad, 
It  has  been  suggested  by  Pro£  Owen  that  New  and  1^  feet  high,  its  summit  divided  into  2  parts 
Zealand  may  be  the  remnant  of  a  large  tract  by  a  well-marked  ridge,  and  its  occipital  surface 
over  which   tiie   struthious   family  formerly  wide  and  oblique,  with  a  globular  occipital  con- 
ranged  ;  he  says :  **  One  might  almost  be  dis-  dyle ;  the  nasal  aperture  is  very  large,  as  in  the 
poeed  to  regard  New  Zealand  as  one  end  of  a  elephant  and  mastodon,  with  the  laigesnborbitsl 
mighty  wave  of  the  unstable  and  ever-shifting  foramina  indicating  the  possession  of  a  proboscis, 
orust  of  the  earth,  of  which  the  opposite  end.  The  lower  p'aw  is  remarkable  for  its  curve  down- 
after  having  been  long  submerged,  has  again  ward,  and  its  2  tusks  pointing  in  the  same  direc- 
risen  with  its  accumulated  deposits  in  North  tion,  forming  a  hook  about  8  feet  in  length  and 
America,  showing  us  in  the  Connecticut  sand-  describing^  of  a  circle.  The  primary  teeth  appear 
stones  of  the  permian  period  the  footprints  of  to  have  been  12, 8  on  each  side  of  each  jaw,  and 
the  gigantic  birds  which  trod  its  surface  before  the  permanent  teeth  20,  5  on  each  side  of  each 
it  sank ;  and  to  surmise  that  tlie  intermediate  jaw ;  the  front  2  on  each  side,  making  8,  are  pre- 
body  of  the  land- wave,  along  which  the  dinomis  molars,  and  resemble  those  of  the  tapir ;  the  up- 
may  have  travelled  to  New  Zealand,  has  pro-  per  12  teeth,  the  true  molars,  resemble  those  of 
gressively  subsided,  and  now  lies  beneath  the  the  mastodon  in  their  transverse  ridges,  but  differ 
Pacific  ocean."  {Op.  dt.  vol.  iii.  p.  828.)  Though  from  them  in  their  square  form ;  they  are  devel- 
many  of  these  bones  are  apparently  of  recent  oped  vertically,  as  in  man  and  most  mammals, 
date,  and  though  it  is  not  impossible,  in  the  while  those  of  the  elephant  family  are  developed 
opinion  of  some,  that  the  dinomi*,  like  the  (ip-  horizontally.    If  the  bones  of  the  trunk  and 
terys^  may  still  exist  in  the  interior  of  these  extremities  attributed  to  this  animal  really  be- 
islcmds,  they  belong  to  a  certain  extent  to  the  long  to  it,  which  is  exceedingly  doubtfuljt  would 
class  of  extinct  genera.  Dr.  Mantell  thinks  they  have  a  length  of  18  feet  and  a  height  of  14, 
belong  to  a  period  as  remote,  in  relation  to  the  2  feet  longer  and  ^i^^^  than  the  largest^  mas- 
anrfisoe  of  New  ZeaUmd,  as  the  diluvium  con-  todon  disoovered.     The  shoulder  blade  is  de- 
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scribed  aa  like  that  of  the  mole,  indicatiiig  that  organized  in  1T52,  and  named  in  honor  of  Got. 
the  fore  feet  were  adapted  for  digging  in  the  Dmwiddie.  Capital,  Dinwiddle  Coort  Hoose. 
earth.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  decide  whether  DINWIDDIE,  Robert,  lientenant-governor 
this  animal  was  most  terrestrial  or  aquatic  in  its  of  Virginia,  bom  in  Scotland  abont  1690,  died 
habits.  Pictet,  in  his  TraiU  da  paUantologie  in  England,  Ang.  1, 1770.  While  acting  as  clerk 
(1858,  ToL  L  p.  871),  expresses  the  opinion  that  to  a  collector  or  the  customs  in  one  of  the  Brit- 
it  was  a  herbivorous  cetacean,  from  the  lonff  ish  West  India  islands,  he  was  instrumental  in 
and  hanging  tusks  which  a  terrestrial  animid  detecting  and  exposing  the  frauds  practised  by 
could  haraly  use,  the  depression  of  the  occipital  his  principal,  ana  as  a  reward  for  his  services 
Kone  ^this  being  nearly  vertical  in  the  pachy-  he  was  soon  after  appointed  lieutenant-governor 
derms),  the  wide  opening  of  the  nasal  foss®,  the  of  Virginia.  He  arrived  in  the  colony  in  175SL 
form  of  the  intermaxillaries  and  of  the  ocular  and  remained  until  Jan.  1758,  when  he  returned 
and  temporal  fossiB ;  he  would  make  it  an  aqua-  to  En^and.  His  administration  covered  a  stir- 
tic  animal,  though  coming  nearer  the  probos-  ring  period  in  colonial  history,  and  he  proved 
eidians  than  does  the  existing  manati ;  living  himself  a  zealous  and  active  officer,  although 
near  the  mouths  of  rivers,  it  £^  upon  the  fleshy  totally  ignorant  of  military  affairs.  He  had, 
portions  of  plants  which  it  rooted  up  with  its  however,  the  sagacity  to  discern  the  capacity  of 
tusks.  On  the  contrary,  Owen,  E[aup,  and  De  Washin^^n,  whom  in  1758  he  appointed  a^ju- 
Blainville  eonuder  it  a  terrestxial  proboscidian,  tant-general  of  one  of  the  4  military  districts  of 
intermediate  between  the  mastodon  and  tapir.  Virginia,  and  sent  as  a  commissioner  to  expos- 
These  two  opinions  are  really  not  very  different  tidate  with  the  French  commander  on  the  Ohio 
from  each  other,  since  it  is  now  generally  agreed  for  bis  aggressions  upon  British  territory.  At 
that  the  manati  and  dugong,  or  the  herbivorous  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  with  the  French  and 
cetacea,  must  be  removed  from  the  order  of  Indians,  he  called  upon  the  governors  of  the 
oetacea  and  placed  among  the  pachydermata,  other  provinces  to  make  common  cause  against 
of  which  last  they  are  the  embryonic  type,  them,  and  convened  the  house  of  bui^^esses 
(For  details  on  this  subject  seethe*^  Proceedings  of  Virginia  to  devise  measures  for  the  public 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance-  security.  Entertaining  peculiar  notions  of  the 
ment  of  Science,'*  8d  meeting^  in  Charleston,  royal  prerogative  and  of  his  own  importance, 
8.  C,  March,  1850,  p.  42.)  Considering  then  the  he  was  highly  incensed  at  the  tardiness  of  the 
dinotherium  to  be  a  true  pachyderm,  its  favorite  latter  body  in  voting  money  for  the  public  de- 
element,  air  or  water,  may  be  a  matter  of  ques-  fence,  and  at  their  refusal  to  put  it  under  his 
tion.  It  has  no  indsor  teeth ;  its  inferior  tusks  absolute  disposal.  In  1754  he  suggested*,  to 
seem  admirably  adapted  to  drawing  its  heavy  the  British  board  of  trade  the  propriety  of 
body  out  of  water  upon  the  banks  of  rivers ;  taxing  tiie  colonies  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
they  would  also  serve  for  rooting  up  aquatic  funds  to  carrv  on  the  war,  and  in  the  suc- 
plants,  assisted  by  the  mole-shaped  fore  feet  eeeding  vear  he  was  one  of  the  5  colonial  gov- 
Dr.  Buekland  suggests  that  the  tusks  served  to  emors  who  at  an  interview  with  Gen.  Braddock, 
anchor  the  animiS  to  the  shore,  while  it  slept  in  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  memorialized  the  ministry 
the  water.  It  cannot  be  far  from  the  truth  to  to  the  same  effect.  After  the  defeat  of  Brad- 
call  it  an  aquatic  pachyderm,  similar  in  habits  dock,  he  continued  to  busy  himself  with  the 
to  the  hippopotamus,  living  in  lakes  and  marshes,  military  operations  on  the  frontiers,  displaying 
The  best  known  species  (2>.  giganteum,  Kaup)  great  incapacity,  and  weaiTing  Washington,  then 
was  found  at  Eppdsheim,  a  few  leagues  soutn  in  command  of  the  colonial  troops,  by  frequent 
of  Mentz,  in  clayey  mari  about  18  feet  below  Exhibitions  of  ill  temper,  foUy,  or  caprice.  He 
the  surface,  in  connection  with  bones  of  other  enjoyed  littie  popularity  in  Virginia,  where  his 
pachyderms;  their  remains  have  been  found  arrogance  brought  him  into  collision  with  the 
only  in  the  miocene  strata.  Other  smfdler  spe-  legidiature,  while  his  avarice  led  him  to  exact 
eies  are  described,  as  the  2>.  Ouvieri  (Kaup),  iUegal  or  obsolete  fees,  such  as  a  pistole  for  every 
i?.  minutum  (H.  de  Meyer),  and  2>.  proavum  patent  granted,  a  perquisite  which  no  governor 
(Eichwald},ia£urope;i>./9iii^m(0autleyand  had  daimed  for  many  years.  At  the  time  of 
Falconer),  from  the  Sivalik  hills;  and  the  J),  his  departure  he  was  also  charged  with  havmg 
ututrale  (Owen),  of  Australia.  appropriated  to  his  own  use  the  sum  of  £20,000 
DINWIDDIE,  a  8.  E.  county  of  Va.,  bound-  which  had  been  sent  by  the  British  government 
ed  N".  by  the  Appomattox  river,  and  S.  "W.  by  as  a  compensation  to  Virginia  for  moneys  ex- 
the  Nottoway ;  area,  540  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  pended  by  her  beyond  her  proportion,  and  which 
25,118,  of  whom  10,880  were  slaves.  It  has  a  he  never  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 
rolling  surface  and  a  soil  well  adapted  to  grain  DIOCESE  (Gr.  8cocici;<r(r,  administration),  an 
and.  tobaoeo.  In  1850  it  produced  804,556  bush-  ecclesiastical  division  of  a  state,  the  circuit  of  a 
els  of  Indian  corn,  60,275  of  wheat,  and  1,782,521  bishop's  jurisdiction.  In  Roman  antiquity,  the 
lbs.  of  tobacco.  There  were  8  cotton  factories,  term  dioecttig  designated  one  of  the  4  prefect- 
25  flour  and  grist  mills,  8  newspaper  offices,  86  ures  or  civil  divi^ons  into  which  the  empire 
churches,  and  1,092  pupils  attending;  schools  and  was  partitioned  by  Constantine  the  Great ;  and 
academies.  Value  of  real  estate  m  1856,  |2,-  at  a  later  period  the  empire  became  divided  into 
537,279.  It  is  intersected  by  the  railroad  from  14  dioceses  or  prefectures^  which  comprehended 
Bichmond  to  Weldon,  K.  C.    The  county  was  120  provinces.    The  civil  constitution  was  fol- 
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low«d  in  the  goyemment  of  tbe  dmroh,  and  ttantiii&  tnnifaned  OfalordB,  son  of  a  noble  Mob- 
the  diocese  was  originallj  a  great  ecclesiastical  sian,  and  father  of  Constantine  the  Great  Theod 
district,  emlnraoing  several  bti&oprics,  and  nnder  two  prinoes  receiyed  the  title  of  Oesars,  and  har- 
the  primacj  of  the  bishop  of  the  principal  city,  log  repudiated  their  wires^  Galerins  married  tlie 
who  bore  the  title  either  of  metropolitan,  arch-  daog^iter  of  Diodetian,  and  Gonstaotins  the  step- 
bishop,  exarch,  or  patriarch.  The  diocese  is  daogbter  of  Maximian.  Britain,  Ganl,  and  8p^ 
now  m  the  Roman  Oatholio  chnroh  the  district  were  assigned  to  Ckmstantins ;  Galerins  reoeired 
sabject  in  ecdeeiastical  affairs  to  the  anthority  the  niyriaa  and  Bannbian  nronnces ;  Italy,  Af- 
of  an  archbishop  or  bishop;  in  the  episcopal  rica,  with  Sidly,  and  the  kuands  of  tlie  Tyrrfae- 
Protestant  chnrohes,  the  district  rol^  by  a  niansea,  were  held  by  Maximian;  while  Diode- 
bishop  ;  and  in  the  Evangelical  chnroh  of  Qer-  tian,  tiie  head  of  all,  retained  nnder  his  own 
many,  the  combination  of  parishes  nnder  the  dominion  Thrace,  Egypt,  and  the  provinces  of 
care  of  a  snperintendent.  In  England,  every  Asia.  By  this  arrangement,  oa  the  death  of 
diocese  is  divided  into  archdeaconries:  each  either  of  the  Angnsti,  as  MaTimian  and  Diode- 
archdeaconry  at  least  nominally  into  mral  dean-  tian  were  sidled,  the  Cesar  who  had  been  as- 
eries ;  and  every  deanery  into  parishes.  sedated  wid^  him  was  to  be  his  successor,  and 
DIOCLETIAN,  Valxbivb,  a  Koman  emperor,  anchor  Cnsar  was  to  be  appointed.  These 
born  at  Dodea  or  Diodea,  a  small  village  near  fbvr  princes,  it  was  thought,  would  hold  one  an- 
Balona  in  Dalmatia,  A.  D.  245,  died  in  Salona  other  in  check,  so  that  no  one  of  them  woold 
in  Sid.  He  was  of  obscure  parentage,  but  by  be  able  to  attain  to  uncontrolled  power.  The 
his  abilities  rose  rapidly  in  tne  army.  On  the  plan  was  for  a  time  successfol.  ICaximiaa  sub- 
death  of  Numerian  in  884,  he  was  named  em-  aued  the  rebellions  provinces  of  western  AM- 
feror  by  the  troops,  then  returning  from  the  ea;  Diodetian  reduced  and  secured  Ecypt; 
'ersian  ezpediticm  which  they  had  commenced  Galerins  not  only,  imder  the  snperintenSenoe 
under  Cams,  but  had  abandoned  on  the  sudden  of  bis&ther*in*law,  compelled  the  haughty  Fer- 
death  of  the  latter.  They  retreated  under  his  nans  to  make  a  treaty  which  secured  the  fron- 
son  Numerian,  who  died  on  the  march,  not  im*  tiers  of  that  part  of  the  empire  fbr  40  yean,  but 
probably  at  the  instigation,  if  not  by  the  hand,  of  also  vigilantly  guarded  the  Danulnan  frontier ; 
ArriusAper,hisikther-in-law.  The  death  of  Nu*  whOe  Constantius  invaded  Britain,  which  for 
merian  was  concealed  for  a  time,  but  the  soldiers,  several  yean  had  been  detached  from  the  rest 
having  discovered  it,  chose  Diodetian  emperor,  of  the  empire  under  the  rule  of  the  usurper 
and  the  latter  immediately  plunged  his  sword  Carausius,  and  restored  tiiat  island  to  the  con- 
into  tbe  bosom  of  Aper,  thus  avenging  the  death  trol  of  the  Roman  emperors.  But  the  evils  of 
of  Numerian,  and  at  the  same  time  happily  M-  this  system  of  division,  though  not  immediate^ 
filling  an  old  prophecy  which  he  had  received  were  certain ;  and  the  permanent  splitting  of 
from  a  drnidess  in  Gaul,  to  the  effect  ^at  he  the  empire  into  2  distinct  governments  was  its 
would  reign  when  he  should  have  slain  the  wild  legitimate  result.  After  a  prosperous  reign  9i 
boar  (Lat.  ap&r).  But  Diodetian  was  not  witii-  alxmt  81  years,  Diodetian,  moved  by  his  infim 
out  a  rival ;  Cariuus,  brother  of  Numerian,  was  health,  or,  as  is  said,  by  the  persnasaons  or  men- 
recognized  as  emperor  in  Europe.  The  armies  of  aces  of  his  son-in-law  Galerins,  voluntarily  re- 
the  hostile  sovereigns  met  near  the  small  dty  signed  the  throne  (805),  and  retired  to  Salona  in 
of  Margus,  not  far  from  the  Danube  in  Moesia,  bis  native  country  of  Dalmataa,  where  he  passed 
where  victory  declared  itsdf  in  favor  of  the  the  remaining  8  yean  of  his  life  in  retirements 
veteran  legions  of  the  West ;  but  Carinus,  eager-  Maximian,  according  to  a  previous  agreement, 
ly  following  the  flying  enemy,  was  killed  by  abdicated  at  tbe  same  time,  but  was  not  so  eon- 
one  of  his  own  ofacers,  and  his  army  readily  tented  in  a  private  station  as  Diodetian,  and,  a 
acknowledged  Diodetian  as  his  successor.  The  lew  yean  later,  wrote  to  his  former  eolleague, 
latter  soon,  -however,  thought  it  necessary  to  as-  proposing  to  him  to  resume  the  reins  of  govern- 
sociate  with  himself  a  colleague  in  the  supreme  rneut*  The  reply  of  Diodetian  has  beeome  ode- 
dominion,  and  fixed  his  choice  on  Maximian,  brated.  *^  Would  you  could  see,'*  be  says,  ^*^  the 
his  old  companion  in  arms,  a  rough  barbarian,  cabbages  planted  by  my  hand  at  Salona;  you 
whom  he  invested  with  the  imperial  dignity  in  would  then  never  think  of  urging  sudi  aa  at- 
S66,  and  in  whom  he  found  a  useful  assistant  tempt.'*  Diocletian  introduced  great  changes 
and  a  constant  friend.  The  Roman  empire  was  in  the  Roman  state.  He  struck  a  severe  blow 
beset  with  enemies  and  torn  by  fictions.  The  at  <^e  waning  influence  of  the  senate  by  the  re- 
peasants  of  Gaul  rose  in  arms;  Mauritania  was  movd  of  his  court  firom  Rome  to  IHoomedia, 
in  rebellion ;  Egypt  was  disturbed  by  external  reduced  the  numben  and  the  importance  of  the 
enemies  and  internal  convulsions;  while  all  prtstorian  guards,  divided  die  provinces  so  as  to 
along  the  frontier,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  kssen  the  power  of  ^e  pfovindd  governors, 
Rhine,  the  barbarians  were  threatening  to  de-  and  increased  the  dignity  and  ceremony  with 
stroy  the  empire  by  the  invasi<»ui  of  thdr  count*  which  the  emperor  was  surrounded.  He  is  de- 
less  hordes.  MaTimian  subdued  the  GalDc  peas-  servedly  censured  for  persecuting  the  Christians ; 
ants,  Bagaude,  as  they  were  styled,  but  Diode-  but  it  is  supposed,  as  he  himself  seemed  to  be 
tian  was  compelled  to  strengthen  the  empire  by  favorably  disposed  to  them  during  the  greater 
raiBing  two  more  Roman  soldien  to  the  purple,  part  of  his  reign,  and  as  he  was  much  under  the 
Galerins,  son  of  a  Dadan  shepherd^  and  Con-  influence  of  Galeriosi  a  snpentitioua  savage^ 
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that  he  mayhvre  been  indvced  to panae  this  the  ''Papal  Fiction  of  Porgatorj'^  (1619);  a 

comrae  bj  the  artful  peranasioDS  of  the  latter.  French  translation  of  Job,  Eiwlesiastea,  and  Oku- 

It  most  be  remembered  also,  that  the  greater  tides  (1688),  of  the  Psalins  (1640),  and  of  the 

part  of  these  persecutions  took  plaoe  dib&r  Dio-  whole  Hebrew  Bible  (1644) ;  Oloaaa  in  Sancta 

detian  had  resigned  his  authority.  BibUa  (foL  Geneya,  1641),  in  Italian;  and  a 

DIODATT,  DoicBNioo,  an  Italian  arohaolo-  great  number  of  other  theological  and  oontro- 

gist  and  theologian,  bom  in  Naples  in  1786,  Tersial  writings. 

died  there  in  1801.    He  wrote  several  works  on  DIODORUS,  oommonlj  called  Diodorus  Si* 

ecclesiastical  history,  and  one  on  the  coins  of  the  oulus,  a  Sicilian  historian  of  the  time  of  OsBsar 

Italian  states;  but  the  work  by  which  he  became  and  Augustus,  was  bom  in  Agyrium,  but  the 

widely  known,  and  which  will  remain  one  of  precise  epochs  both  of  his  birth  and  of  his 

the  most  carious  m<HiumentB  of  ingenious  spec-  death  are  unknown.    He  spent  80  years  in  com- 

nlation,  is  entitled  ]}e  ChrUto  Oraice  loqtunUe  poeing  a  universal  history,  and  in  the  prepara- 

Bx$reiUU%0y  qw  o$i4mdUur  Oraeam  Hoe  EelU'  tion  of  this  work  he  traversed  a  large  portion 

nuticam  MnguamwmJtidaUcmrMibWy  turnip  o£  Europe  and  Asia.    The  first  6  books  treated 

adso  Ohristo  Dinnino  ^  ApostoUtj  nat/Uam  ae  of  the  tmies  anterior  to  the  Trojan  war ;  the 

iiemaculam/uia§e  (Naples,  1767).    The  strange  11  following  extended  to  the  death  of  Alexander 

theory  that  Greek  was  the  native  language  of  the  Great ;  while  in  the  26  remaining,  the  his- 

the  Jewish  people  in  the  time  of  Christ,  not  only  tory  was  brought  down  to  the  time  of  Julius  Gi&- 

familiar  to  tne  cultivated  classes,  but  the  diakct  sar.    Of  this  extensive  work,  which  was  styled 

of  the  common  people,  is  advocated  in  this  work  Bi^Xto^^my,  or  BiffKAoSmof  *l<mpuai  (library,  or 

with  remarkable  subtlety,  nice  comparison  of  historical  library),  we  nave  now  only  15  books 

passages,  and  a  great  varietv  of  proofe,  both  ex-  entire,  and  a  few  fragments  of  the  rest.    The 

temal  and  intenuL  The  Delia  Omscan  academy  first  6  books,  containing  the  andent  history  of 

made  him  at  once  one  of  its  associate  members,  the  eastern  nations,  the  Ethiopians,  Egyptians, 

and  the  ddi|^ted  empress  of  Russia,  patr<m  oi  and  Greeks,  and  the  10  fh>m  the  11th  to  the 

the  Greek  church,  sent  a  gold  medal  to  the  man  20th  indusive,  comprising  the  history  of  events 

who  had  done  such  service  to  the  language  of  ihom  the  second  Persian  war,  480  B.  0.,  down  to 

the  sacred  records.  802  B.  0.,  remain  entire.    Many  fragmeuts  of 

DIODATI,  Giovijnn,  aSwiss  theologian,  bom  the  other  books  are  preserved  in  the  works  of 
ia  Geneva  in  1576,  died  in  1649.  His  parents,  Photius,  and  in  the  Alogm,  or  sdections,  made 
refugees  from  persecution,  had  found  that  home  by  order  of  the  emperor  Oonstantine  Porphy* 
in  Gfeneva  which  was  denied  them  in  their  na^  rogenitus.  The  Bibliotheca  is  the  only  work 
tive  city  of  Lucca.  At  21  years  he  became,  on  oif  Diodoras  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge, 
the  nomination  of  Beza,  a  professor  of  Hebrew,  the  collection  of  letters  attributed  to  him  being 
In  1608  he  was  made  parish  minister  in  the  probably  a  forgery.  It  is  written  in  the  style  of 
Beformed  church,  and  in  1609  became  professor  annals,  and  the  events  are  narrated  in  a  confas- 
of  theology.  On  a  visit  to  Venice  he  had  sev-  ed  and  discordant  manner ;  but  the  work  is  val- 
eral  interviews  with  Fnlgentius  and  Fra  Paolo  uable  as  giving  us,  if  not  alwm  information  of 
Sarpi,  the  fSunous  historian  of  the  council  of  faots^  at  least  of  the  opnions  of  men,  with  regard 
Trent,  at  the  time  that  they  were  resisting  the  to  a  period  in  histoiy  concerning  which  oar  in- 
secular  influence  of  the  papacy.  In  1618-'19  formation  is  so  exceedingly  meagre,  that  the 
Diodati,  aheady  noted  as  a  preacher  both  in  slightest  addition  to  it  is  of  great  value.  The 
France  and  SwitJerland,  attended  the  synod  of  first  5  books  are  especially  prized  on  this  ac- 
Dorty  where,  with  Theodore  Tronchin,  he  repre-  count  Most  of  the  events  treated  in  the  other 
eented  the  church  of  Greneva,  and  was  one  of  ten  are  better  told  by  Thucydides  and  Xenoi>hon, 
the  6  ministers  appointed  to  draw  up  the  ar-  who  are  silen^  however,  upon  the  Oarthaginian 
tides  of  ikith.  In  this  synod  he  showed  him-  wars  in  Sidly  rdated  by  Diodorus.  The  best 
aelf  a  aealous  Calvinist,  and  offended  many  by  modem  editions  of  his  works  are  those  of  L. 
his  bitterness  against  the  Remonstrant  party.  Dindorf  (6  vols.8vo.,Leipsio,  1828),  and  Mtiller 
In  1688  he  drew  up,  along  with  Le  Olerc,  a  (Paris,  1842-'4).  That  portion  of  his  history 
ptreflftce  to  the  confession  <^  faith  of  OyrilLucar,  which  relates  to  the  successors  of  Alexander 
Mtriarch  of  the  Greek  church  at  Constantinople,  was  trandated  into  English  by  Thomas  Stocker 
This  remarkable  and  unfortunate  prelate  had  (4to.,  London,  1569).  His  whole  work  was  trans- 
been  for  many  years  the  assodate,  correspond-  lated  by  Thomas  Oogan  (fol.,  London,  1668), 
ent,  and  admirer  of  the  leading  reformers,  and  and  by  G.  Booth  (foL,  London,  1700  o^  1721 ; 
was  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  engraft  Lu-  republished,  2  vols,  royal  8vo.,  London,  1814). 
theran  and  even  Cdvinistic  ideas  npon  the  creed  DIOGENES,  a  Cynic  philosopher,  bom  in  Si- 
of  the  eastern  church.  In  1646  Diodati  relin-  nope,  in  Pontua,  Ada  Minor,  about  412,  died 
quished  his  office  as  professor,  and  passed  the  near  Corinth,  828  B.  0.  His  father  was  a  bank- 
remaining  years  of  his  life  in  retirement.  He  er,  and  was  condemned  for  having  adulterated 
was  considered  by  many  to  be  the  most  learned  the-ooinage ;  and  whether  his  son  was  involved 
biblical  scholar  of  his  day.  Among  his  works  in  the  same  condemnation  or  not,  it  is  certain 
are  an  Itdian  verdon  of  the  Bible  (1607) ;  a  free  that  the  latter  left  his  native  country  and  took 
Italian  translation  of  the  New  Testament  (1608) ;  refuge  in  Athens.  Here  he  became  a  disciple  of 
Martii  Meditatio  Thsologiea  (Geneva,  1619) ;  Antisthenee^  the  founder  of  the  Cynic  school  of 
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pbiloeophjr.  The  latter  was  at  first  unwilling  to  giying  a  magnificent  dinner  to  some  friends, 
receive  him,  driving  him  rndelj  from  his  door,  and  Diogenes  entered  unbidden,  and,  stamping 
and  threatening  him  with  his  staff.  ^  Strike,'*  with  his  dirty  feet  on  the  carpets,  exdaimed : 
said  Diogenes ;  *'  yon  cannot  find  a  stick  so  hard  **  Thus  I  trample  on  the  pride  <^  Plato.''  ^  Bnt 
as  to  compel  me  to  go  awi^,  while  jon  speak  that  with  greater  pride,  O  Diogenes,"  replied  Plato. 
which  I  wish  to  hear."  Diogenes  soon  gained  a  Surly,  indep^dent,  constantly  grumbling  at  tiie 
repatetion  superior  to  that  of  his  master  for  vices  of  mankind,  a  voluntiury  outcast  among 
rough  and  caustic  wit.  The  anecdotes  related  his  fellow-men,  he  lived  on  to  a  great  age,  and 
of  him,  whether  they  are  all  true  or  not,  will  help  died  in  his  90th  year.  Aooording  to  Diogenes 
us  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  character  of  the  La^rtius,  he  wrote  several  works,  but  i&otfaing 
man.  One  day  at  Athens  the  citisens  saw  him  has  come  down  to  us  with  Uie  exception  of 
with  a  lantern  in  his  hand,  although  it  was  some  sayings  preserved  by  the  above-men- 
broad  day,  apparently  searching  for  something,  tioned  author,  and  it  is  even  doubted  by  some 
On  being  asked  what  he  was  seeking,  he  replied :  whether  he  ever  wrote  any  thing.  He  did  not 
^^  A  man."  He  had  found  children,  he  said,  in  teach  by  lectures,  but  uttered  his  philoso^y  in 
Sparta,  and  women  in  Athens,  but  men  he  had  short,  pithy  sentences,  as  occasion  offored. 
never  seen.  At  another  time  he  called  out :  DIOGENES  of  AfollonlAl,  a  Greek  philoso- 
**  Approach,  all  men ;"  and  when  the  dtizens  pher,  bom  at  Apollonia  in  Orete,  flounahed  in 
drewnear,  beat  them  back  with  a  stick,  saying:  the  5th  century  B.  0.  Very  little  is  known 
"•  1  called  for  men,  but  ye  are  excrements."  He  of  his  life.  He  was  at  Atiiens  probably  about 
used  to  carry  a  small  drinking  vessel  with  him,  460,  and  became  involved  in  some  trouble 
but  broke  it  on  seeing  a  boy  drink  from  the  there,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  his  philosoph- 
hoUow  of  his  hand.  He  slept  either  under  the  ical  speculations.  These  latter  were  devel- 
portico  of  some  building,  or  in  a  tob.  which  oped  in  his  work  Utpi  ^crcvr,  *'  On  N'atnre," 
was  his  ordinary  dwelling,  and  which  ne  car-  which  was  still  extant  in  tiie  Sth  oenturj, 
ried  about  with  him.  The  truth  of  this  popular  bnt  of  which  we  have  at  present  only  a  few 
stetement,  however,  has  been  much  disputed  fragments,  preserved  in  the  works  of  Aristotle, 
botJi  by  ancient  and  modem  critics.  He  taught  Diogenes  Lafirtius,  and  Simplidns.  His  great 
in  the  streeto  and  public  places,  speaking  with  the  object  was  to  find  the  first  principle  of  the 
utmost  plainness,  often  with  rudeness,  and  was  world,  out  ot  which  all  things  were  evolved, 
altogether  insensible  to  reproaches  and  insults.  Like  bis  master  Anaximenes,  he  came  to  the 
His  wit  was  ready  and  severe.  Plato  defined  conclusion  that  this  great  first  principle  was  air. 
man  as  a  two-legged  animal  without  feathers :  Air  of  various  degrees  of  condensation  formed 
whereupon  Diogenes,  having  stripped  a  fowl  of  the  atmosphere,  fire,  water,  and  earth,  and  out 
its  plumage,  threw  it  among  the  scholars  of  the  of  these  every  thing  else  was  evolved.  But  he 
great  academician,  bidding  them  behold  one  of  went  beyond  his  master  in  endowing  this  subtle 
Plato's  men.  Being  asked  which  is  the  most  first  principle  with  a  certiun  intelligence,  pre- 
dangerous  animal,  he  answered :  ^*  Of  wild  ani-  siding  over  the  arrangement  of  the  universe, 
mal^  the  slanderer ;  of  teme^e  fiatterer."  On  the  marks  of  which  are  visible  in  the  order  and 
a  voyage  to  the  island  of  uxlgina,  he  was  cap-  beauty  of  creation.  The  brutes,  he  wy%,  are 
tnred  by  pirates,  and  afterward  sold  as  a  slave,  inferior  to  man,  because  they  inhale  an  air  less 
While  in  the  market  place,  waiting  for  a  pur-  pure,  holding  their  heads  near  the  ground.  The 
chaser,  being  asked  wnat  he  could  do,  he  an-  world,  too,  he  supposed  to  be  animated^  and  he 
swered  that  he  knew  how  to  govern  men,  and  imagined  the  stars  to  be  its  orgjins  of  respiration, 
bade  the  crier  to  ask :  ^  Who  wants  to  buy  a  The  fragmente  of  Diogenes  which  have  come 
master?"  He  was  purchased  by  Xeniades,  a  down  to  us  were  published  by  Panzerbeiter 
Oorinthian,  who  carried  him  home,  and  after-  (Leipsic,  1830). 

ward  set  him  at  liberty,  intrasting  to  him  the  DIOGENES  LA£RTIUS,an  ancient  historian 
education  of  his  diildren.  The  rest  of  his  of  philosophy,  who  probably  lived  toward  the 
days  Diogenes  divided  between  Athens  and  ena  of  the  2d  centniy,  though  the  dates  of  his 
Oorinth,  and  it  was  at  the  latter  place  that  his  birth  and  of  his  deadi  are  ^ke  unknown,  and 
celebrated  but  apocryphal  interview  with  Alex-  his  life  has  been  placed  as  early  as  the  time 
ander  the  Great  is  said  to  have  taken  place.  The  of  Augustus,  and  as  late  as  that,  of  Oonstantine 
king  of  Macedon,  surprised  at  the  mdifference  the  Great  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  bora 
with  which  he  was  regarded  by  the  ragged  phi-  in  Laftrte,  in  Oilicia,  bnt  of  his  life  we  know 
loflopher,  who  was  comfortebly  basking  in  the  absolutdiy  nothing.  He  wrote  a  history  of  phi- 
sun  before  his  tub,  said  to  him :  ^'  I  am  Alexan-  losophy  in  Greek,  divided  into  10  books,  and  giv- 
der."  '*  And  I,"  was  the  reply, "  am  Diogenes."  ing  an  account  of  the  philosophers,  anecdotes  of 
Alexander  desired  him  to  ad^  a  favor;  out  all  their  lives,  and  illustrations  of  their  teachings, 
that  the  Cynic  wi^ed  was,  t^at  Alexander  He  considers  Grecian  philosophy  not  to  have 
would  not  stand  between  him  and  the  sun.  been  derived  from  without^  but  to  have  been 
Struck  with  this  extraordinary  insensibility  to  indigenous,  and  he  divides  it  into  two  schools : 
the  usual  weaknesses  of  humanity,  the  Maoedo-  the  Ionic,  commencing  with  Anaximander  and 
nian  remarked:  "Were  I  not  Alexander,  I  would  ending  with  Clitomachus,  Ohrysippus,  and 
be  Diogenes."  He  loved  to  display  his  contempt  Theophrastus,  and  of  which  the  Socratio  sdiool 
of  the  common  courtesies  of  lile.  .  Plato  was  forms  a  part ;  and  the  Italian,  whose  founder  is 
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Pyihagoraa,  and  whose  last  master  is  Epicnras,  thongh  previonsly  sayase,  became  tame  after 
and  which  includes  in  its  comprehensive  em-  eating  their  master's  flew. 
brace  Heraditos,  the  Eleatics,  and  the  Sceptics.  '  DION  of  Sybaousb,  a  disciple  of  Plato,  cele- 
The  account  of  these  two  schools  comprises  the  brated  for  having  overtiirown  the  power  of 
whole  of  the  work,  with  the  exception  of  the  Dionysins  the  Younger,  tyrant  of  that  citj.  bom 
first  book,  which  contains  the  history  of  the  toward  the  close  of  the  5th  century  6. 0.,  killed 
7  wise  men  of  Greece,  whom  he  considers  ra-  in  858.  Under  Bionysius  the  Elder,  who  was 
ther  as  precursors  to  Qrecian  philosophy  than  married  to  his  sister  iuistomache.  he  ei\joyed  the 
as  properly  belon^ng  to  it  The  work  of  Dio-  ikvor  of  the  courts  and  amassea  great  wealth ; 
genes  is  valuable  for  information  which  we  iMit  when  the  younger  Dionysius  succeeded  to 
oould  obtain  from  no  other  source ;  but  it  is  ill-  the  throne,  Dion,  whose  austere  manners  were 
digested,  written  without  critical  judgment,  and  a  constant  rebuke  of  the  royal  debaucheries, 
often  inaccurate.  Diogenes  is  supposed  to  nave  fell  into  disgrace,  and  at  last  was  banished  from 
written  some  other  works,  amone  which  was  a  Sicily.  He  found  refuge  and  a  friendly  reoep- 
Yolumeof  epigrams,  but  judging  from  the  speci-  tion  in  Greece,  where  he  lived  for  awhile  in 
mens  of  his  talent  in  tnis  sort  of  composition  affluence,  his  income  being  still  allowed  to  reach 
which  are  found  interwoven  with  his  philosoph-  him.  Soon,  however,  this  was  cut  off,  and  to 
ical  history,  we  have  no  cause  to  regret  their  complete  his  disgrace,  his  wife  Arete  was  oom- 
losB.  '  A  good  edition  of  his  history  is  that  of  pelled  to  marry  another  man.  Dion  knew  that 
H.  G.  HtLbner  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Leipsic,  1828-^81).  the  Syracusans  hated  their  tyrannical  ruler, 
A  translation  into  English  was  published  (2  and  he  now  resolved  to  avenge  himself  ana 
vols.  8vo.,  London,  1688).  There  is  another  his  country  at  Ihe  same  time.  Having  assem- 
translation  by  0.  D.  Yonge  in  Bohn*s  *'  Classical  bled  a  body  of  about  800  troops,  he  saued  from 
Xdbrary."  Zacynthus,  landed  in  Sicily,  and  easily  obtained 
DIOmEDESL  I.  One  of  the  most  famous  of  possession  of  Syracuse  in  the  absence  of  Diony- 
the  Grecian  heroes  sJt  the  siege  of  Troy,  and,  sins.  The  troops  of  the  tyrant,  however,  still 
after  Achilles,  considered  the  bravest  of  all  the  held  the  citadel  on  the  neighboring  island  of 
Greeks.  According  (o  Homer,  his  father  Ty-  Ortygia.  whence  they  made  a  sally  soon  after 
dens  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  memorable  the  amval  of  Dion,  and  were  repulsed  only 
sedition  of  the  seven  against  Thebes,  and  was  after  a  fierce  combat,  during  which  Dion  him- 
led  before  the  walls  ox  that  city,  while  Dio-  self  disnlayed  great  courage.  He  was  at  first 
medes  was  still  a  boy.  The  latter,  however,  receivea  by  tiie  citizens  with  enthusiasm,  and 
havinff  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood,  joined  the  on  his  entry  into  the  city  he  proclaimed  liberty 
86eona  expedition  against  Thebes,  and  avenged  to  Syracuse.  But  irritated  by  his  harsh  man- 
his  father's  death.  With  80  ships  he  sailed  in  ners,  suspecting  his  designs,  and  incited  by  the 
the  great  Grecian  armament  to  the  siege  of  demagogue  Heraclides,  the  people  afterward  ez- 
Troy,  where,  beside  a  multitude  of  victories  over  pelled  hmi  and  his  troops.  The  Syracusans  soon 
heroes  of  less  note,  he  enffaged  and  put  to  flight  had  reason  to  repent  of  their  conduct,  for  the 
Hector  and  .^Eneaa,  and  also  wounded  both  Ye-  soldiers  of  Dionysius,  aware  of  their  dissensions, 
nns  and  Mars,  the  divine  defenders  of  the  city,  made  a  sally,  regained  part  of  the  city,  set  fire 
He  was  also  nuned  for  his  wisdom  in  council,  to  the  houses,  and  began  a  fearful  massacre. 
And  when  Agamemnon,  dispirited  by  adversity.  The  banished  philosopher  was  entreated  to  re- 
proposed  to  abandon  the  siege,  Diomedes  de-  turn,  and  marching  immediately,  he  succeeded 
elared  that  he  with  his  friend  Sthenelus  would  after  a  hard  contest  in  obtaining  fhU  control  of 
remain,  at  all  events,  until  Troy  should  fhll.  Syracuse.  It  is  not  improbable  tiiat  he  intended 
AccorcUns  to  later  legends,  he  cwiied  off  witii  to  establish  an  oligarchical  government,  though 
TJlysses  ti^e  palladium  from  Troy.  Of  his  his-  he  has  been  suspected  of  an  intention  to  retain 
tory  after  the  fidl  of  Troy  Homer  gives  us  no  tiie  supreme  power  in  his  own  hands.  He 
ftoooont,  but  later  writers  tell  us  that,  having  caused  his  opponent  Heraclides  to  be  put  to 
returned  to  Aigos  and  found  his  wife  umluthfn^  death.  This  act  greatiy  injured  his  popiilarity, 
he  abandoned  his  native  country^  and  sought  a  already  damaged  by  his  repellant  and  austere 
home  elsewhere.  Traditions  differ  with  regard  manners ;  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him, 
to  his  after  life.  According  to  some  accounts,  and  he  was  not  long  uter  assassinated. 
he  went  to  JStolia,  and  afterward  returned  and  DIOK  GASSIUS  GOOGEIANITS,  an  ancient 
gained  possession  of  Argos.  Another  relates  historian  of  Rome,  born  in  Nice  in  Bithynia 
that,  in  attempting  to  return  to  Argos,  he  was  about  A.  D.  155,  went  to  Rome  about  180, 
driven  by  a  storm  upon  the  coast  of  Italy,  where  where  he  was  xnade  senator.  He  was  after- 
he  was  Idndly  received  by  King  Daunua,  whom  ward  appointed  to  many  offices  of  trust  by  dif- 
he  assisted  in  a  war  against  a  neighboring  ferent  emperors,  and  was  twice  raised  to  the 
tribe,  and  whose  daughter  Euippe  he  received  consulship.  Having  become  odious  to  the  prs^- 
in  marriage.  II.  A  king  of  the  Bistones  in  torian  guards,  because,  it  is  said,  of  the  severe 
Thrace,  son  of  Mars  and  Gyrene,  celebrated  for  discipline  which  he  had  imposed,  he  obtained 
his  mares,  which  he  fed  upon  human  flesh.  To  permission  from  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus, 
obtainpossessionof  these  mares  was  one  of  the  in  229,  to  retire  to  his  native  city  of  Nice, 
12  labors  of  Hercules.  The  hero  slew  Diomedes,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days.  His 
whoee  body  he  gave  to  the  marea,  and  they,  great  work  was  a  history  of  Rome  f  P«fux7ie7 
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'I^Topifl), written  in  Greek,  divided  Into  SObooiki^  jmoo4h,iHthflbroDBrooti»«idndnitorofa|ttead» 
and  ooDtaining  an  aoconnt  of  the  nae  and  pnn  ing  yeUowiah  green  leaTes,  tnyened  bj  a  atroog 
greas  of  the  state  from  the  landing  of  JEneaa  in  midrib  beariqg  on  ita  tspvx  an  orMcolar  herba* 
Italy  until  A.  D.  229,  giving  onlj  a  alight  sketch  oeo-ooriaoeooa  lamina,  emaiginate  at  both  enda, 
of  events  down  to  the  time  of  Jolioa  OsBaar,  bnt  fiinged  with  a  row  of  briatlea,  the  2  aidea  eon- 
dwelling  with  more  minnteness  aa  the  hiataey  dnpuoate,  thanoper  aorfooe  dotted  with  minute 
of  later  timea,  and  eepeoially  on  that  of  the  gUmds,  in  which  the  aensitiTeneaB  of  the  leaf 
anther's  own  age.  Of  thia  work,  which  ia  chiefly  reaidea.  The  k>bea  or  aidea  of  the  lami« 
written  with  deameaSi  diligence,  and  general  na  are  folded  at  nighty  bat  spread  during  the 
accaraoy,  bat  in  a  faolty  style,  20  books  (flrom  day,  when  if  the  ^utds  be  roi^y  touched,  or 
the  Z6^  to  the  54tb)  remain  entire.  Eragmenta  an  insect  alighta  upon  them,  the  aidea  soddenly 
of  the  first  85  have  been  coUeoted,  and  there  dose  on  the  intrnder.  After  remaining  con- 
are  abridgments  of  the  hst  25  and  of  the  entire  tracted  for  aome  time,  the  trap  again  opena,  ready 
work.  One  of  the  beat  editiona  of  Dion  Caa-  to  eneloae  a  new  introder ;  bat  Ivy  repeated  irri- 
sins  is  that  of  Stars  (9  vela.  Syo.,  Leipeio,  1824-  tation  at  abort  intemda  its  moremenfa  become 
'25-'48).  An  English  tianalation  of  Xiphilin'a  langaid,  and  its  aennbiUty  ia  Ibr  the  dme  entire- 
abridgment  was  puUiahed  in  London  (2  vola.  ly  ezhaaated.  The  beat  pcpolar  deaeriptlon  of 
8?o.,  1T04).  tiiiaaingalar  plant  ia  given ij  Oartto  in  his  enn- 

DION  GHRT60ST0MUS   (t.  e^  Dion  the  meration  of  plants  giowingiq)ontaneoQslyaroDnd 

ffoldeo-moathedX  a  Greek  rhetorician,  bom  in  Wilmington,  K.  C,  ccmmanicated  to  the  Boston 

Prasa  (now  Broassa),  in  BiUiynia,  abont  the  aociety  of  natural  histoiy  in  1884,  and  piiblidied 

middle  of  the  Ist  century,  died  in  Rome  about  in  Ihe  proceedings  of  that  aociefy.    *^  The  lod^" 

A.D.117.   In  the  practice  of  hia  art  at  Rome,  he  rema^Mr.Ouraa, ''which  ia  the  only  ourioos 

incurred  the  hostility  of  the  emperw  Domitian,  part,  rorings  firom  tne  root,  spreading  upon  the 

and  in  conseaoence  of  a  decree  of  the  senate  grouna  or  at  a  little  elevation  above  it.    It  is 

he  was  obliged  to  flee  from  Italy.    In  the  habit  composed  of  a  petiole  or  stem  with  broad  mar- 

of  a  beggar,  with  Plato^a  ''Ph»don"  and  De*  nns  like  the  leaf  of  the  orange  tree,  2  to  4 

mosthenes's  ^  Oration  on  the  Embaasy"  in  hia  mohea  long,  which  at  the  end  soddenlv  expands 

pockety  he  wandered  through  Thrace  and  the  into  athick  and  aomewhat  rigid  lea^  the  2  adea 

countries  bordering  on  the  lower  Danube,  and  of  which  are  semi-droular,  about }  of  an  inch 

on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Domitian  acrossi  and  fringed  around  the  edge  with  aome- 

(96)  used  his  infloenoe  and  his  oratorical  powers  what  rigid  cili»  or  long  hain  like  eyelaahes.   It 

with  the  army  stationed  on  that  frontier  in  &-  is  very  aptly*compared  to  2  upper  eyelida  joined 

vor  of  Nerva.    It  is  probable  that  he  returned  at  their  bases.    £adi  side  of  the  leaf  ia  a  little 

to  Rome  on  the  accession  of  this  emperor,  from  concave  on  the  inner  side,  where  are  placed  8 

whom  aa  well  as  from  his  successor  Tn^fan  he  delicate  hair-like  organa  in  saofa  an  oraer  that 

received  tokens  of  marked  kindneas^     Aboat  an  inaect  can  hardly  traverse  it  without  inter- 

A.  D.  100  he  returned  to  Pruaa,  but  remained  fering  with  one  of  them,  when  the  2  sidea  end- 

bnt  a  short  time,  and  then  went  back  to  Rome,  denly  coUapse  and  endose  the  prey  with  a  force 

He  was  an  essayist  rather  than  an  orator,  and  surpassing  an  insect's  efforts  to  escape.    The 

his  writings  are  distinguished  for  degance  of  fringe  or  hain  of  the  opposite  sidea  of  the  leaf 

style.    Of  his  oratiooa  80  have  come  down  to  interlace,  like  the  flngera  of  the  2  handa  dasped 

us.    There  is  a  very  good  critical  edition  of  together.  The  sendtivenesBresidea  only  in  these 

them  by  Reiske  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Leipdc,  1784).  hair-like  proceaseaon  the  inade,  aa  the  leaf  may 

DIONiEA  (D.  mvsoiptUa,  Ellis),  Yenus's  fly  be  touched  or  pressed  in  any  other  part  with* 

trap,  a  plant  innabiting  tne  savannas  around  Wil-  out  aendble  efl&cta.    The  little  priaoner  is  not 

mington,  N.  0.,  and  extending  N.  aafar  as  New-  omdied  and  saddenly  deatroyeo,  aa  is  some- 

bem,  N.  0.    Elliott,  on  the  authority  of  Gen.  times  auppoeed,  for  I  have  oflien  liberated  cap- 

Hnokney,  says  that  it  growa  along  the  lower  tive  flies  or  spiders,  which  aped  away  as  foat  aa 

branches  of  the  Santee  in  South  OaroHno.    Mr.  fear  or  Joy  could  hasten  them.    At  other  timea 

Audubon  informed  Mr.  Curtis,  witii  the  plant  be-  I  have  found  them  envdoped  in  a  fluid  of  a 

fore  him,  that  he  had  seen  it  in  Florida  of  enor-  mucilaginous  consistence,  which  seems  to  act 

mousnze.  Specific  characters:  calyx  herbaoeoua;  as  a  advent^  the  insects  being  more  or  less  oon- 

petals  5,  hypogynous  on  the  margin  of  the  dilated  sumed  by  it    Thia  circumstance  has  suggested 

receptacle,  dternate  with  the  sepals ;  stamens  the  posdbUity  of  their  bdng  made  subeervient  to 

10  to  20,  hypogynous  within  the  petals^  ahorter  the  nouridmient  <k  the  pTant^  through  an  ap- 

than  they ;  filaments  filiform ;  anthers  obkmg,  paratoa  of  absorbent  vessda  in  the  leaves." 

of  2  parallel  cells  witboat  connection;  pollen  The  discovery  of  this  plant  haa  led  natunUsta 

of  pretty  large  grains,  composed  of  4  united ;  to  make  experimenta  upon  plants  with  the  view 

ovary  depressed,  ovoid,  one-celled,  5  lobes,  the  of  ascertaining  the  possibility  of  their  appn^ri- 

lobes  alternate  with  the  petals ;  style  colum-  ating  anlmd  matter  to  their  own  nounahment, 

nar,  pretty  huge,  undivided;  stigmaa  5,  corre-  with  auch  aucoees  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that 

sponaing  with  the  lobes  of  the  ovary ;  ovules  the  form  and  organisation  of  the  di&iuda  fmiscfr- 

indefinite,  erect,  aessile  on  and  uniformly  cover-  jnda  is  redly  intended  to  entrap  its  insect  prey, 

ingthe  nearly  flat  basilar  placenta,  which  occupiea  for  the  purpose  of  fornishing  a  kind  of  food  to 

the  whole  bottom  of  the  odl;  herb  acauleeoent|  the  plant,  which,  dthough  not  easentid  to  ita 
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existenoe,  performs  aa  important  part  in  its  la  nm^bizing  with  some  one  who  is  sa£fer- 

eoonomj.  ing/'    He  was  conTerted  by  the  preaohing  of 

DIONTSIUS  OF  AxBZANDBiA.  saint  and  Paol^  aboat  A.  D.  60 ;  is  mentioned  in  the  Acts 
bishop  of  the  dinreh^  born  in  Aiezandria,in  of  the  Apostles  (zTii.d4),  and  was  the  first  blah- 
Egypt,  in  the  last  years  of  the  2d  oentory,  died  op  of  Athena,  having  been  appointed  to  that 
in  tbat  city,  A.  D,  266.  He  was  of  a  noble  and  office,  it  is  said,  by  St.  Paol  himself.  It  is  prob* 
wealthy  family.  His  parents  were  [Mgans ;  bat  able  that  he  suffered  death  by  martyrdom,  bnt 
in  the  course  of  his  early  philosophical  stodies  in  what  year  is  not  known.  It  is  not  oertun 
his  attention  was  turned  to  the  Ohristian  saored  that  Dionysius  the  Areopegite  ever  wrote  any 
writings,  especially  the  epistles  of  Paol,  and  he  thing,  but  his  name  has  been  ^ven  to  several 
became  a  convert.  He  left  the  heathen  schools,  theological  treatises,  imbued  wiUi  tiie  mystical 
became  a  pupil  of  Origen,  was  ordained  priest,  doctrines  of  the  Alezand^n  Platonienn.  These 
and  in  282  was  chosen  to  succeed  Heraolaa  as  works,  4  in  number,  are  first  mentioned  in  the 
chief  of  the  Alexandrian  school  of  thecdogy.  In  6th  century,  contdn  allusions  to  facts  and  quo- 
248  he  was  raised  to  the  office  of  bishop,  made  tations  from  authors  subsequent  to  the  apostolio 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Heradas.  Shortly  after  age,  and  were  probably  written  by  some  Neo- 
tbis,  violent  persecutions  broke  out  against  the  luatonic  Christian  of  tiie  4th  or  6th  century. 
Ohiistians.  The  populace  of  Alexandria  had  They  exercised  a  great  infiuence  upon  the  de- 
been  stirred  up  against  them  by  a  certain  velopment  of  Ohristian  doctrine  in  the  middle 
heathen  false  prophet,  and  tile  edict  of  Deciiu»  ages,  were  translated  into  Latin  by  Scotus  £ri- 
which  reached  that  dty  A*  D.  260,  put  arms  in  gena,  and  gave  tiie  first  impulse  to  that  theology 
the  hands  of  the  enraged  enemies  or  the  Chris-  whicli  the  combined  efforts  of  mystics  and 
tian  name.  Dionynus,  who  had  taken  an  active  schoolmen  maintained  for  centuries.  The  fact 
part  in  preparing  the  Christians  for  the  coming  that  this  Dionysius  became  confounded  with  the 
trial,  was  marked  for  a  victim,  was  arrested,  sent  patron  saint  of  France  perhaps  invested  these 
to  be  put  to  death,  rescued  by  a  band  of  peas*  writings  with  an  importance  which  they  would 
ants,  and  he  remained  concealed  more  than  a  not  have  acquired  from  their  intrinsic  merits. 
year  in  the  Libyan  desert,  sending  continual  DIONTSIUS  tbb  Eldbb,  tyrant  of  SyracuM, 
messages  meanwhile  to  his  brethren  in  the  city«  son  of  Hermocrates,  bom  in  480  B.  C,  died  in 
In  the  persecution  tmder  Valerian  in  the  year  $67.  WhUe  a  clerk  in  a  puUic  office,  he  came 
26T,  Dionysius  was  agtan  exiled  from  his  see.  forward  in  the  popular  assembly  as  the  accuser 
After  his  restoration  (A.  D.  260),  he  was  more  of  the  nnsncceseM  Syraousan  commanders,  who 
than  once  called  to  mediate  on  occasions  of  pub-  had  suffered  Agrigentum  and  other  foremost 
lie  strife. — The  writings  of  Dionysius  were  niK  cities  of  Sicily  to  be  taken  by  the  Oarthaginiaus* 
merous,  but  most  of  them  have  been  lost  They  He  displayed  so  much  vigor  of  character,  and 
were  mainly  controversial  In  opposition  to  the  condition  of  Syracuse  was  so  critical,  that 
Nepos,  Inshop  of  Arsino&  who  preached  the  even  men  like  the  historian  Philistus  saw  in 
millennial  earthly  reign  of  the  Saviour  at  his  him  the  only  safety  for  the  country.  He  suc- 
seoond  coming,  Dionysius  wrote  2  books  re-  ceeded  in  obtaining  a  decree  for  deposing  the 
futing  the  theory.  In  opposition  to  Sabellius^  obnoxious  generals,  and  for  appointing  others 
who  denied  the  distinct  personality  of  the  mem*  in  thdr  stcAd,  and  was  himself  elected  among 
bers  of  the  Trinity,  he  wrote  several  books  the  new  officers.  He  then  brought  fidse  accu* 
and  episUes,  causea  the  hereqr  to  be  condemned  sations  against  his  associates,  and  the  people 
by  a  council,  and  insisted  upon  the  distinction  determined  to  depose  them,  and  appointed  him, 
between  the  Son  and  the  Father  so  stron^^y,  406  B.  C,  sole  general,  with  full  powers,  and 
tbat  it  brought  upon  him  the  charge  of  deny-  allowed  him  to  protect  himself  by  a  body  guard. 
ing  the  divinity  oi  Christ,  against  which  he  de-  He  now  began  tiiose  measures  which  nuMehim 
fended  himself.  According  to  Basil,  he  also  proverbial  in  antiquity  as  a  tyrant;  and  concern- 
defended  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  the  mghimselfno  longer  for  the  deliverance  of  Sicily 
Holy  Spirit.  In  opposition  to  Paul  cif  Samo»  frMn  the  Cartha^ians,  aimed  only  to  subdue 
aata,  Dionysius  maintained  the  consnbstantial  his  native  city.  He  induced  the  Syraonsans  to 
nature  of  the  Son  and  the  Father.  The  frag*  double  the  pay  of  the  soldiers,  appointed  offi- 
ments  of  his  writings  were  collected  by  Simon  oers  who  were  in  his  own  interest,  and,  by  mar- 
de  Magistria  (Rome,  1796)  in  a  folio,  and  are  rying  the  daughter  of  the  patriot  Hermocratesi 
also  contained  in  tiie  8d  volume  of  the  Bibluh  secured  the  support  of  the  partisans  of  that 
theeaPatrum,  leader.    He  was   received  as  commander-in* 

DIONYSIUS  THB  Abbofagitb,  an  Athenian,  chief  of  the  Sicilians,  who  had  concentrated 

e^led  by  Snidas  a  master  of  Greek  erudition,  their  forces  at  Gela,  and  he  offered  battie  to  the 

and  who  was  one  of  the  council  of  the  Areo-  Carthaginians  in  so  uoskilfnl  a  manner  as  to 

]»agus  when   St.  Paul   appeared  before  that  make  it  probable  that  he  did  not  r^iret  the  de- 

tribunaL    He  is  said  to  have  studied  first  at  feat  in  which  it  resulted.    He  withdrew  the 

Athens^  and  afterward  at  Heliopolis,  in  Egypt,  inhabitanta  of  Gela  and  Camarina  to  Leontini, 

There  is  a  legend  that  when  he  ohserv^  in  and  left  the  whole  of  the  western  coast  to  the 

Kgypt  the  darkening  of  the  sun  which  occurred  Carthaginians.    This  reverse  gave  a  shock  to 

during  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  ex-  his  popularity,  and  enabled  his  enemies  to  raise 

claimed:  *^ Either  God  himself  is  suffbing^  or  a  revcit  in  Syracusoi  where  he  was  now  looked 
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upon  as  a  manifest  traitor.    They  gained  pos*  type  of  omelt  j,  has  dcmbtless  transmitted  some 

session  of  the  city,  bat  their  plans  being  discon-  unaathenticatedstoriesoonoeminghim; bateven 

certed  by  the  sodden  retom  of  Dionysios,  they  a  legend  like  that  of  Damocles  and  tiie  sw<^ 

were  driven  ont,  tiiongh  not  until  his  wife  had  sbdws  his  mind  always  alarmed,  and  bis  band 

fidlen  a  victim  to  their  cruelty.    The  Oartha-  always  raised  to  defend   his  imperilled  life, 

ginian  generals  now  besieged  Syraonse,  but  the  Dionysios  was  long  engaged  in  ambitiocis  pro- 

plagae  having  broken  oat  in  their  camp,  they  Jects  against  the  Greek  cities  of  soathem  Italy, 

were  satisfied  with  the  immense  advantages  He  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Looriana^  and 

offered  them  by  Dionysios  without  stormmff  after  suffering  some  reverses  besieged  and  oon- 

the  place.     He  was  recognized  as  ruler  of  quered  Rhegium.    Italy  was  now  open  to  him, 

Syracuse,  and  of  a  district  of  land  aroond  the  and  he  sought  by  establishing  colonies  upon  the 

city,  but  was  to  resign  all  claim  to  dominion  Adriatic  to  secure  for  himselza  way  into  Greece, 

over  the  island.     He  availed  himself  of  the  Already  his  name  was  known  in  the  Peloponne- 

peace  to  establish  his  tyranny  on  firmer  fonn-  sus,  where  he  had  'contracted  an  alliance  widi 

dations ;  and  having  fortified  the  isle  of  Or-  the  Laoedssmonians.    He  was  now  the  recog- 

tygla,  and  excluded  from  it  all  but  his  imme-  nized  master  of  soathem  Italy,  interfered  in  the 

mate  dependants,  he  boilt  upon  it  a  citadel  affairsof  the  Hlyrians,  sent  an  army  into  Epirus, 

which  might  serve  as  an  impregnable  asylum,  and  received  an  offer  of  fiiendsnip  from  the 

The  Carthaginians  lost  the  advantages  of  the  Ckiuls,  who  had  burned  Rome.    His  settlements 

peace  through  negligence.    Byraouse  had  in  0  upon  the  Adriatic  increased  his  wealth  and 

years  recovered  her  strength,  and  Dionysius  strengthened  l|is  power,  but  they  were  his  last 

undertook  the  recapture  of  the  cities  which  he  great  undertakings,  and  hencefor&  he  disappears 

had  surrendered.    The  immense  prepara^ns  m>m  history.    He  was  so  detested  in  Greece, 

which  he  made  fonn  an  epoch  in  ancient  mill-  that  the  auxiliaries  which  he  sent  to  his  allies 

tary  history.    Bib  machinists  invented  ensines  the  Spartans  only  drew  upon  the  latter  the  ha- 

for  throwing  missilea,  and  especially  devised  the  tred  of  all  their  countrymen.    His  r«gn  lasted 

catapult,  which  may  be  termed  the  artUleiy  of  88  years,  and  became  milder  toward  its  latter 

the  ancients.  He  also  constructed  ship  having  4  part    He  left  an  immense  military  force  and  a 

or  5  banks  of  rowers,  instead  of  the  old  triremes.  poweiAd  empire,  and  though  he  mid  governed 

He  gained  at  first  great  success  in  the  war,  and  as  a  tyrant,  the  old  republican  forms  remained, 

conquered  Motya,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Car-  Niebuhr  affirms  that  a  republic  was  as  great  an 

tha^nian  dominion.    His  fieet,  however,  was  impossibility  at  Syracuse  under  Di<»yflius  as  at 

defeated  by  that  of  the  Carthaginians,  which  Rome  under  Ciesar,  and  blames  him  therefore  for 

then  ravaged  the  northern  coast  of  the  island,  not  having  given  to  his  countrymen  institutions 

overpowered  Messana   and  Catana,  and  laid  suited  to  uiem,  instead  of  allowing  the  old 

siege  to  Syracuse.    But  the  plague,  or  some  democratio  forms  to  exist  in  all  their  impotent 

malady  resembling  it,  breaking  out  in  the  camp  absurdity,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him 

of  the  enemy,  proved  the  safety  of  the  city,  to  carry  out  his  wilL    Dionvsins  had  a  singular 

Nearly  the  whole  Carthaginian  army  was  lost  passion  for  literature,  wrote  lyrics  and  tragedies, 

by  the  fearftd  pestilence,  and  the  remainder  pur>  and  it  was  necessary  for  every  one  who  sat  at 

chased  from  Dionysius  the  privilege  of  a  free  his  table  to  praise  not  less  the  poet  than  the 

departure.    In  the  treaty  which  f<Mlowed,  the  warrior.    It  is  said,  probably  as  a  sarcastic  Jest, 

restrictions  which  had  been  imposed  by  the  last  that  Philoxenus,  one  of  his  guests,  chose  the 

treaty  upon  the  government  of  Syracuse  were  penalty  of  being  sent  to  work  in  Uie  quarries 

removed.    Dionysins  carried  on  also  a  8d  and  rather  than  listen  complacently  to  some  of  the 
4th  war  with  Carthage,  the  results  of  whidi     tyrant^s  verses. 

seem  to  have  been  only  to  reestablish  the  terms       DIONYSIUS  EXIGXTUS  (the  Little),  so  nam- 

of  the  former  peace.     The  intervals  between  ed  from  his  small  stature,  a  Roman  monk  in  the 

these  wars  were  harassed  by  the  revolts  of  his  early  part  of  the  6th  century.    He  was  origi- 

subjects,  which  he  avenged  with  cruelties ;  and  nally  from  Scythia,  but  became  abbot  of  a  mon- 

the  frequent  attempts  upon  his  life  made  him  astery  in  Rome,  where  he  died  in  A.  D.  540, 

suspicious.    He  dared  not  trust  even  his  rela-  during  the  reign  of  Justinian.  He  is  praised  by 

tives,  and  his  body  guard  was  formed  of  for-  Cassiodorus,  the  best  authority  of  the  time,  for 

eiffuers.    No  one  was  admitted  to  his  presence  his  great  erudition,  writing  in  Greek  or  Latin 

till  after  being  searched,  and  often  an  innocent  with  equal  facility,  and  having  profoundly  stod- 

pleasantry  of  conversation  was  punished  as  a  led  theology.     He  gave  to  the  western  church 

menace.     His   palace  was   surrounded   bv  a  the  first  regular  collection  of  ecclesiastical  laws, 

ditch,  which  was  crossed  by  a  drawbridge,  comprising  the  canons  of  the  apostles  and  of 

and  when  he  harangued  thepeople  it  was  from  several  councils,  and  the  decrees  of  some  of  the 

the  top  of  a  lofty  tower.    Me  built  the  terrible  popes.    But  his  chronologioal  labors  have  given 

prison  of  the  lautumia^  cut  deep  into  the  solid  him  greater  celebrity.  He  is  reputed  thefouoder 

rock,  and  another  of  his  prisons  was  so  arranged  of  the  era  which  for  more  than  10  centuries  Ya& 

that  every  word  spoken  within  it  was  retehoed  been  observed  by  Christian  nations.  Before  him 

into  his  chamber ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  passed  the  Christian  era  had  been  calculated  from  the 

entire  days  listening  to  the  complaints  of  his  death  of  Christ ;  he  first  fixed  the  year  of  the 

victims.    Tradition,  in  making  of  Dionysius  the  incarnation  in  the  758d  year  of  Rome,  and  thu^ 
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ftt  least  alter  the  8th  oentniy,  was  Qnivenally  DionTsins  consented  to  an  arrangement,  by 

adopted  as  the  oommencement  of  the  era.  -which  he  was  allowed  to  depart  in  safety  to 

DIONYSIUS  or  Halioabnassus,  a  Greek  Oorinth.  -He  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life 
historian  and  rhetorician,  bom  in  Halioamassos,  in  a  private  condition,  with  low  associates,  per- 
in  Oaria.  He  removed  to  Borne  early  in  the  fomung,  according  to  varions  traditions,  the 
reign  of  Angastos,  and  22  years  later,  shortly  parts  of  schoolmaster,  actor,  and  mendicant 
berore  his  death,  published  his  work,  entitled  priest  of  Oybele. 
'PrnpuuKTi  ApycuoXoyca,  or  "Boman  Antiquities."  DIONYSUS.  See  Baoghus. 
It  was  in  20  books,  and  contained  the  history  of  DIOPHANTUS  of  Albxandbia,  the  only 
Borne  firom  the  earliest  mythical  times  to  the  era  Greek  writer  on  algebra,  first  mentioned  by 
of  the  Punic  wars,  where  the  history  of  Polybius  John,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  8th  century, 
begins.  There  remain  only  the  first  11  books,  unless  he  be  identical  with  the  astronomer  Dio- 
wMch  stop  with  the  year  441  B.  0^  a  few  years  phantns,  on  whose  work  Hypatia  is  said  by 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  decemvirs.  Several  Snidas  to  have  written  a  commentary.  Iliere 
fhtgments  and  extracts  from  the  last  9  books  are  no  more  definite  indications  of  his  era. 
have  been  preserved  in  the  collections  made  by  When  his  MSS.  came  to  light  in  the  16th  cen- 
command  of  the  emperor  Oonstan  tine  Porphyro-  tury,  13  books  of  his  Apt^/xcmca  were  announced, 
genitus  in  the  l(H;h  century.  The  best  editions  only  6  of  which  have  been  produced.  Anodier 
of  his  works  are  those  of  Hudson  ^Oxford,  1704)  treatise  by  him.  Ilfpi  rmy  Apt6fM»v  HoKvyctv^v 
and  Beiske  (Leipsic,  1774-^6).  His  rhetorical  ("On  Polygonal  Numbers''),  is  extant.  These 
compositions  have  been  published  separately  by  books  contain  a  system  of  reasoning  on  num- 
Gro/aa  and  by  Westermann.  There  is  an  Enfflish  bers  with  the  use  of  general  symbols,  and  are 
translation  of  the  ^^Boman  Antiquities,"  by  therefore  algebraical  treatises,  though  the  de- 
Edward  Spelman  (4  vols.  4to.,  London,  1768).  monstrations  are  written  out  at  length  in  com* 

DIONYSIUS  THB  ToxTNOBB  succeeded  his  far  mon  language.    The  term  Diophautine  was  ap- 

ther  Dionysius  the  Elder,  as  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  plied  by  some  modem  mathematicians,  as  Gauss 

867  B.  0.  At  that  time  he  was  a  reckless  young  and  Legendre,  to  the  peculiar  analysis  employed 

man,  educated  in  luxury,  and  unused  to  public  in  investigating  the  theory  of  numbers.    The 

affiurs.    He  hastened  to  conclude  a  peace  with  similarity  of  the  Diophautine  and  Hindoo  alge- 

the  Oarthaginians^  abandoned  his  father's  pro-  bra  renders  it  probable  that  both  had  a  common 

jects  of  foreign  settlements  and  power,  and  de-  origin,  or  that  one  was  derived  from  the  other, 

voted  himself  to  pleasure.    The  philosopher  Thebest  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Fermat, 

Dion  was  his  unde,  and  undertook  to  excite  in  Greek  and  Latin,  published  posthumously 

him  to  a  noble  career.    He  conversed  with  (Toulouse,  1670).    They  were  translated  into 

him  of  the  doctrines  of  Plato,  and  through  German  by  Sohulz  ^Berlin,  1821).  The  6  books 

his  influence  that  phOosopher  was  invited  to  of  the  ^^Anthmetic'' were  translated  into  French 

visit  the  court  of  Svracuse.    On  coming,  Plato  by  St^vin  and  Girard  (Paris,  1625).    A  com- 

proposed  an  amendment  to  the  constitution,  plete  translation  of  his  works  into  English  was 

changing  the  government  from  nominal  de-  made  by  the  late  Misa  Abigail  Lousada,  but  has 

mocracy  and  real  despotism  to  a  confederate  not  been  published. 

authority,  in  which  the  sovereignly  should  re-  DIOPTBICS,  that  part  of  optics  which  treats 

side  in  all  the  members  of  the  ruling  fiunily,  of  refract^  light.    See  Ofhos. 

who  should  form  together  a  college  of  princes.  DIOSOOBIDES,  Psdaoius  or  Pbdanitts,  a 

The  monarch  r^ected  this  proposal,  and  soon  medical  and  botanical  writer  of  the  1st  or  2d 

after  took  up  his  residence  in  Locri,  ajid  gained  century  A.  D.,  probably  a  native  of  Anazarbus 

some  advantages  agunst  the  Lucanians;  but  the  in  Cilicia.     He  made  collections  of  plants  in 

wOd  orgies  to  which  he  surrendered  himself  Italy,  Gaul,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  and  wrote 

drew  upon  him  the  contempt  both  of  his  sub-  a  treatise  in  5  books  on  materia  medica  (Hcoi 

jects  and  of  foreigners.    With  a  small  band  of  'YXtjt  larpuais)^  a  work  which  enjoyed  the  hign- 

exiles,  and  with  two  vessels  laden  with  arms^  est  reputation  until  the  17th  century.    It  is  now 

Dion  landed  in  Sicily  (869  B.  0.),  and  was  joined  chiefly  valuable  as  illustraling  the  opinions  of 

by  thousands  as  he  marched  toward  Syracuse,  physicians  in  ancient  times,  and  as  giving  us 

Dionysius  had  instantly  returned  fr^m  Locri,  some  idea  of  their  attainments  in  natur^  history. 

bat  his  troops  were  defeated,  and  he  was  obliged  It  has  been  translated  into  the  Arabic,  Italian, 

to  retreat  to  the  citadel ;  and  finding  it  impos-  Spanish,  French,  and  German  languages,  and 

aible  to  retain  his  power,  he  collected  his  most  many  editions  of  it  have  been  published  in  Latin 

raluable  property,  and  sailed  away  to  Italy,  and  Greek. 

while  his  friends  still  kept  possession  of  the  DIP,  in  geology,  the  inclination  of  a  stratum 

stronghold.    In  846  he  availed  himself  of  in-  of  rock  from  a  horizontal  line.    The  angle  of 

temal  dissennons  to  recover  his  power  in  the  inclination  is  measured  by  an  instrument  called 

city,  and  continued  to  reign  there  during  the  a  clinometer,  and  the  magnetic  needle  which  is 

next  8  years.    But  the  formw  Syracusan  empire  commonly  with  it  gives  the  point  of  the  com- 

was  now  in  fhtgments ;  and  even  the  garrison  pass  toward  which  the  rock  slopes  or  dips. — ^In 

which  defended  the  tyrant  in  the  citadel  was  terrestrial  magnetism,  it  is  the  inclination  which 

rebdlious.    Timoleon  now  appeared  upon  the  a  needle  makes  from  a  horizontal  line  after  it 

stage,  marched  against  Syracuse  in  848^  and  haa  been  magnetized,  when  before  this  it  was 
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perfectly  baknoed  in  a  liarfsontBl  podtion.  la  eretioxifl  and  in  itB  tendency  to  spread  when  epi- 
the  northern  hemisphere  the  north  pole  of  the  demic,  it  reeembles  in  some  respects  the  disease 
needle  dips  toward  the  north  pole  of  the  earth,  of  infants  known  as  muguet  Various  causes 
and  in  the  southern  hemisphere  the  south  pole  hare  been  assigned  for  it,  and  it  is  generally  ad- 
is  depressed  toward  the  soutli  pole  of  the  eirth*  mitted  to  he  a  spe<nfic  disease.  Dr.  Laycock  and 
The  line  called  the  magnetic  equator,  npon  others  regard  it  as  due  to  the  oidium  albicoM^ 
which  a  needle  continues  in  the  same  horizontal  a  parasitic  ftmgua,  whose  sporules  and  myoeiinm 
plane  before  and  after  it  is  magnetized,  is  a  have  been  found  on  the  mucous  membrane  of 
curved  line,  not  Taiyiug  from  the  geographical  the  month,  fauces,  and  alimentary  canal;  its 
equator.  From  thb  toward  either  pole  the  dip  irritation  induces  in  the  enfeebled  membranes  an 
increases  in  intensi^,  and  by  meabs  of  a  needle  increased  secretion  of  epithelial  scales  and  ex- 
constructed  with  grcAt  delicacy,  and  famished  ndation  corpuscles^  which  with  the  fungoa  con- 
with  a  graduated  vertical  ar&  cJolled  a  dipping  atitnte  the  membrane  or  pellicle ;  it  seems  to 
needle,  the  angle  is  measured  and  determmed  act  upon  the  capillaries  of  the  subjaoent  tissue, 
for  different  places  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  which  is  red  and  bleeding.  Syphilitic,  acarls- 
It  \s  found,  however,  not  to  be  constant  in  any  tinio|  or  mbeoUc  inflammation  may  take  on  the 
place,  but  to  foDow  the  motion  of  the  mag^  diphtheritic  form  during  an  ^idemio,  and  the 
netic  poles,  which  appear  to  move  westward  fungus  may  excite  an  irritation  without  forming 
at  an  annual  rate  of  about  11'  4".  The  poa-  a  pellicle ;  it  is  not  vesicular  nor  ulcerative  like 
tion  of  these  poles  is  ascertained  by  compari-  apnthie,  and  the  redness  is  deeper.  These  mi- 
son  of  the  angles  given  by  the  dipping  nee-  oroscopic  parasitic  organisms  doubtiess  cause 
die  in  different  latitudes.  In  1831  Commander  more  aiseased  conditions  than  physicians  are  as 
Ross  succeeded  in  reaching  the  spot  in  the  yet  aware  oi^  and  the  question  naturally  arises 
northern  hemisphere  calculated  to  be  the  K.  whether  tiie  fungous  growth  is  the  prinoary  pro- 
magnetic  pole,  lat.  70^  6'  17"  K.,  long.  96^  46'  cess,  or  whether  it  is  secondary,  requiring  the 
45'' W.,  where  he  found  the  dipping  needle  to  nidus  of  a  previously  diseased  membrane  for  its 
take  a  position  within  1'  of  the  vertical,  and  the  development.  From  the  occurrence  of  similar 
compass  needles  to  be  as  perfectiy  indifferent  to  growths  in  a  variety  of  diseases,  they  would 
polarity  as  if  they  possessed  no  magnetic  prop-  seem  a  consequence  rather  than  a  cause,  quing- 
erties.  For  compasses  intended  to  be  used  over  ing  up  wherever  they  And  a  suitable  nidus, 
a  wide  range  of  latitude,  provision  has  to  be  complicating  and  often  masking  the  original  dis- 
made  to  counteract  the  effect  of  dip,  in  order  ease ;  the  fungus  of  diphtheria,  however,  is  said 
that  the  needle  may  retun  a  horizontal  position,  to  be  peculiar,  and  different  from  other  similar 
This  is  effected  by  a  small  weight,  so  adjusted  parasites.  The  sporules  may  and  do  pass  from 
as  to  be  slid  along  the  bar  as  may  be  required,  one  person  to  another,  and  the  disease  is  oonse- 
In  passing  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  quently  conta^ous,  rendering  necessary  the  iso- 
hemisphere,  it  must  be  taken  off  the  south  pole  lation  of  the  sick.  It  is  most  common  in  the 
of  the  needle  and  placed  npon  tibe  north  end.  foul  districts  of  the  laige  cities  of  France  and 
Dipping  needles  require  to  be  made  with  the  England,  and  is  attributed  to  the  action  of  pu- 
nicest  accuracy,  and  to  be  free  as  possible  from  trid  efSuvia  on  the  fauces,  especially  the  fonl  air 
friction  and  every  other  impediment  to  their  of  sewers  and  cess-pools ;  according  to  the  re- 
motion.  By  means  of  a  universal  Joint,  or  by  port  of  the  registrar-general,  in  March,  1858, 
reference  to  a  variation  compass,  the  needle  is  2,000,000  of  the  people  of  London  live  over  such 
made  to  move  always  in  a  vertical  plane  coin-  subterranean  structures,  so  imperfectiy  secured 
ciding  with  the  magnetic  meridian  of  the  place,  that  any  variation  in  the  pressure  of  tiie  atmo- 
— ^The  dip  of  the  horizon  is  the  angle  which  a  sphere  forces  up  the  foul  air  and  sends  it  along 
line  to  the  visible  horizon  makes  with  a  horizon-  every  street  and  into  every  house,  as  if  it  were 
tal  plane ;  its  magnitude  depends  upon  the  height  an  apparatus  specially  contrived  for  passing  cur^ 
to  which  the  observer's  eye  is  elevated.  rents  of  poisonous  vapor  steadily  over  the  peo- 
DIPHTHERIA  (Gt.  dt^^cpa,  skin),  the  most  pie.  The  same  authority  states  that  in  1857 
recent  name  of  a  oisease  of  the  mucous  mem-  15,000  deaths  in  London  were  attributed  to  th^ 
branes  first  described  by  Bretonneau  as  diph-  aggregate  effects  of  impure  lur  and  other  sani-. 
therite,  characterized  by  the  exudation  of  a  ta^  defects,  and  recommends  the  conducting 
thick  leathery  membrane  in  the  throat ;  it  off  of  the  effluvia  of  these  receptacles  through 
may  occupy  also  any  portion  of  the  air  pas-  pipes  running  as  high  as  the  chimneys.  It  is 
sages  even  to  the  bronchi,  the  gastro-intestmal  altogether  probable  mat  many  epidemics  in  this 
surfaces,  the  points  of  junction  of  the  skin  country  have  had  a  similar  origin,  and  from  the 
and  mucous  membrane,  and  the  skin  itself  account  of  the  symptoms  and  suoce^nl  treat- 
where  it  is  delicate  or  deprived  of  its  epidermis,  ment  of  the  recent  epidemic  of  singular  throat 
It  is  allied  to  some  forms  of  scarlatinous  inflam-  disease  in 'Albany,  it  would  seem  that  it  was 
niation,  to  croup,  and  to  quinsy,  with  which  it  diphtheria ;  it  was  found  in  all  parts  of  the  city, 
is  often  confounded.  It  is  probably,  as  it  has  and  in  almost  every  block,  and  raged  for  several 
occurred  during  the  last  few  years  in  France  months  with  amortality  of  about  6  per  cent — As 
and  England,  only  an  intense  epidemic  form  of  diphtheria  most  severely  attacks  deoilitated  con- 
an  old  disease,  manifesting  itself  in  various  forms  stitntions,  in  addition  to  hygienic  and  sanitary 
of  throat  disease.    In  the  formation  of  firm  con-  measures,  the  general  tieatment  should  be  by 
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antiseptio  tonics  and  stimulants.  To  destroy  the  or  not  dangerous  to  disregard  them.  To  oppress 
fongous  growth,  the  hest  local  applications  seem  the  weak,  to  deoeire  the  strong,  to  emploj  by 
to  be  a  saturated  solution  of  borax,  and  alkalies ;  tarns  force  or  artifice  as  policy  seemed  to  re- 
the  chlorate  of  potash;  the  liniment  of  acetate  quire-— such  was  the  aim  and  such  was  the  art 
of  copper;  corrosive  sublimate  gargles;  solu-  of  ancient  diplomacy.  The  Bomans  professedly 
tions  of  the  sulphates  of  zinc,  iron,  and  copper ;  regarded  all  foreign  nations  as  barbarians,  to  be 
sdkaline,  and  even  common  salt  gargles.  Ni*  subdued  and  made  tributary  whenever  oppor- 
trateof  silver,  though  the  most  populiur^^uinot  tunities  occurred.  They  made  treaties  and 
proved  the  most  successful  application.  Wounds  formed  alliances,  but  renounced  both  without 
affected  with  the  ftmgus  i^o^d  be  treated  on  scruple  when  it  became  convenient  to  do  so. 
similar  principles.  Christianity  first  elevated  diplomacy  to  a  nobler 
DIPLOMAOY  (Gr.  dtjrXofui,  from  diirXott,  to  position  by  teaching  the  brotherhood  of  man 
double  or  fold),  the  science  or  art  of  conducting  and  of  nations,  within  the  pale  of  the  church  at 
the  official  intercourse  of  independent  states,  least,  and  by  giving  them  the  supreme  law  of 
and  j)articularly  of  negotiating  treaties.  The  the  gospel,  and  finally,  during  the  middle  agea 
term  is  of  very  recent  origin,  having  first  come  by  recognizing  the  pope  as  the  supreme  head 
into  general  use  in  the  couifts  of  Europe  since  and  arbiter  of  the  Christian  commonwealth, 
the  end  of  the  18th  century.  It  is  not  to  be  The  most  ancient  specimens  of  diplomatic  cor- 
found  in  Johnson's  dictionary,  and  a  French  respondenoe  which  nave  come  down  tons  are 
writer  on  the  subject  states  that  it  is  not  in  any  those  contained  in  the  JSec&rpta  Zegatiomtm,  voL 
dictionary  anterior  to  1819.  The  art  itself  how-  L  of  the  Byzantine  historians,  or  the  68d  book 
ever,  is  as  ancient  as  tiie  division  of  mankind  of  the  great  historical  compilation  made  by  or- 
into  peoples  and  nations.  In  the  earliest  periods  der  of  the  emperor  Constantino  Porphyrogeni- 
of  history  heralds  and  ambassadors  make  their  tos.  Among  uiem  is  a  curious  account  of  the 
appearance,  bearing  messages  from  king  to  king  embassy  of  Sfaximin,  a  high  officer  of  tiie  By- 
or  from  state  to  state.  The  Bomans  had  acol-  zantine  court  who  was  sent  by  the  emperor 
lege  of  heralds,  20  in  number,  supposed  to  have  Theodosius,  about  the  middle  of  the  5th  cen- 
been  instituted  by  Kuma,  whose  fiinctions  em-  tury,  on  a  miamon  to  Attila,  the  king  of  the 
braced  every  thing  connects  with  the  decla-  Huns,  who  received  him  in  his  capital  on  the 
ration  of  war  and  tiie  making  of  treaties.  But  banks  of  the  Danube,  at  or  near  the  place  where 
regular  and  permanent  embasdes  at  foreign  the  city  of  Bnda  now  stands.  The  details  of 
courts  do  not  seem  to  have  been  maintained  by  this  misdon  are  highly  interesting,  and  it  would 
any  nation  until  tiie  16th  century  A.  D.  Am-  seem  to  have  been  conducted  very  much  in  the 
bi^usadors  were  sent  for  roecial  occasions,  and  manner  of  an  embassy  of  modem  times. — ^In  the 
returned  home  when  they  had  accomplished  the  middle  ages  diplomacy  partook  of  the  general 
particular  object  of  their  minion,  or  had  found  rudeness,  and  was  comparatively  crude  and  sim- 
its  accomplishment  impracticable.  They  were  pie.  The  relations  of  states  were  not  eompli- 
clothed  with  a  sacred,  and  to  some  extent  a  cated,  and  littie  forethought  for  any  thing  beyond 
priesUy  character,  and  their  personal  privileges  immediate  emergencies  seems  to  have  been  ex- 
were  seldom  disregarded  even  by  the  rudest  erdsed  by  the  statesmen  of  the  period,  except 
barbarians.  The  heralds  whom  Darius  the  Per-  b^  the  popes,  who  had  almost  constantiy  in 
sian  king  sent  to  the  Grecian  cities  to  demand  tiie  view  a  well-defined  policy  for  extending  and 
symbols  of  submission,  earth  and  water,  some  of  strengthening  their  ecclesiastical  dominion.  It 
whom  were  putto  death  at  Spartaand  at  Athens,  is  to  the  Italian  republics  that  we  owe  the  first 
were  looked  upon  less  as  ambassadors  than  as  marked  development  of  the  science  of  diplo- 
bearers  of  a  hostile  and  insulting  message ;  yet  macy,  the  characteristic  of  which  is  that  as  far 
both  the  Spartans  and  Athenians  afterward  ex-  as  possible  it  substitutes  reason  and  intelleot  for 
pressed  their  regret  for  the  act,  and  attributed  brute  force,  and  teaches  respect  for  justice  and 
some  of  the  misfortunes  which  subsequently  be-  the  rights  of  others,  and  is  therefore  peculiarly 
fell  them  to  divine  Judgments  fortiiecrime.  The  favorable,  when  not  perverted,  to  weak,  unwar- 
peculiar  and  complicated  relations  of  the  Grecian  like,  and  commercial  states.  The  Italian  repnb- 
tates  with  each  other  gave  rise  to  a  very  active  lies,  exposed  to  the,  attacks  of  great  military 
diplomatic  intercourse  between  them,  carried  on  monarchies,  cultivated  diplomacy  with  peculiar 
generally  by  means  of  formal  deputations  of  en-  care.  Their  politicians,  conspicuous  among 
voys,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  sometimes  placed  whom  was  ICacchiavelli,  whose  diplomatic  cor- 
a  man  of  distinguished  eminence.  Throughout  respondence  has  been  pronounced  the  finest 
antiquity,  indeed,  embassies  of  importance  do  in  existence,  became  celebrated  for  their  un- 
not  appear  to  have  been  confided  to  Uie  discre-  rivalled  skill  in  the  science,  and  it  was  long  the 
tion  of  a  single  person,  but  rather  to  a  commission  practice  of  the  greater  states  of  Europe  to  em- 
of  2  or  8  or  even  more  of  eaual  nmk.  Ancient  ploy  Italians  in  negotiation,  on  account  of  their 
diplomacy  appears  to  have  b^n  guided  by  no  supposed  peculiar  aptitude  for  the  subtleties 
other  rules  than  those  of  apparent  self-interest  of  the  profession.  The  ambassadors  of  Venice 
though  to  some  extent  a  kind  of  international  were  espedally  famous,  and  the  relations  of 
law  was  recognized  among  the  Grecian  repub-  their  missions  which  they  regularly  made  to 
lies.  Engagements  and  treaties  were  observed  the  senate  have  a  high  reputation  among  histo- 
only  so  long  as  it  seemed  profitable  to  observe  rians,  for  the  deep  and  accurate  insight  which 
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thej  gi7e  into  Uie  poliey  and  nuumera  and  Bfcateamen  oconpied  themaelyea  inciMPMitly  wifli 
characters  of  the  courts  to  which  thej  were  projecta  of  aggression  or  defenoe,  and  with 
accredited.  Italian  plomacy  was  iir  seneral  forming  or  dissolying  leagues  and  combinatiMis. 
profound,  cautioiis^  and  unscmpiilons.  It  occn-  Aspirati<nis  after  nnivernl  empire  were  enter- 
pied  itself  mnch  in  forming  combinations  and  tained  on  the  one  hand,  and  apprehended  on 
alliances,  and  did  not  disdain  to  bnj  or  bribe  the  other.  Artifices  unknown  to  primitiye  di* 
ministers,  confessors,  and  mistresses,  to  cormpt  plomapy  were  fireely  resorted  to,  soch  as  secret 
generals,  steal  or  forge  docmnenta,  and  some-  articles  and  separate  articles  in  treaties;  and  it 
times  even  to  emploxpoisoninff  and  other  forma  has  been  suspected  that  e^en  diam  treaUes 
of  assassination  to  accomplish  or  promote  its  were  promnl^ted  to  mislead  or  bluid  the  gen- 
objects.  These  malpractices,  howeyer,  were  not  eral  pnblic.  This  period  is  also  remarkable  for 
confined  to  Italy,  but  characterized  the  diplo-  the  number  of  its  treaties  for  the  regulation  of 
mac7  of  all  Europe  to  as  late  a  period  as  the  commerce  and  navigation. — ^During  the  period 
16th  century. — ^A  great  impulse  was  given  to  between  the  trea^  of  Utrecht  (1718)  and  the 
diplomacy  by  the  fidl  of  the  Bjzantine  empire,  beginning  of  the  irenoh  revolution  (1789)  the 
the  invention  of  printing  and  of  gunpowder,  the  diplomacy  of  Europe  assumed  an  aq^ct  veiy 
discovery  of  America,  and  the  general  intellec-  dmerent  fix>m  that  of  the  preceding  century, 
tual  development  and  political  fermentation  of  Exhausted  by  foreign  and  ci\al  wara,  the  nations 
Europe  in  the  16th  century.  Henry  III.  of  longed  for  repose.  Fhmce  and  Austria  saw 
France  created  the  office  of  minister  of  foreign  themselves  counterbalanced,  and  their  dreams 
affiurs  in  ^e  last  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  first  of  universal  dominion  dissipated,  by  the  ad- 
minister appointed  to  it  was  Louis  de  R6 vol,  who  pearance  of  new  powers  on  the  stage.  Buasia 
heldthepostfh>m  Jan.  1,1589,  to  Bept  17, 1694^  and  Prussia'  took  their  place  in  the  front 
But  it  is  to  the  reign  of  Henry  I  v.  of  France  rank  of  European  nations,  while  Great  Britain 
(1589-1610)  thattheoriginoftbe  modem  system  acquired  the  mastery  of  the  seas,  and  devel- 
of  diplomacy  has  been  traced  by  writers  on  the  oped  prodigiously  her  commerce,  industry,  and 
subject  That  monarch  was  served  by  distin-  internal  resources.  This  was  an  age  of  iniel- 
guished  statesmen  and  n^^tiators,  preeminent  lectual  and  moral  revolntions,  whidi  nreoeded 
amongthemthefamou8Sally,bywhomtheforms  and  prepared  the  stupendous  political  revoln- 
and  usages  of  diplomacy  were  brou^t  to  a  de-  tions  that  marked  the  latter  part  of  the  oen- 
gree  of  perfection  before  unlmown.  Biplomacy,  tury.  New  ideas,  new  opinions,  new  motives, 
indeed,  was  a  favorite  instrument  wiUi  Henry  gained  admission,  and  acquired  predominant 
lY .,  who  was  all  his  life  surrounded  by  singular-  influence  in  the  minds  of  the  ruling  classes  of 
ly  delicate  and  difficult  complications  of  a  mixed  Europe,  especially  in  France,  Germany,  and 
political  and  religious  character.  He  was  the  England.  The  extension  of  commerce  and  the 
mventor  of  the  system  of  mediations,  which  has  growth  of  colonies  in  AmericiL  Africa,  and  the 
often  since  been  found  so  convenient  a  mode  East  Indies,  led  to  the  remodelnng  of  a  brandi 
of  averting  war  without  woundins  the  pride  of  of  diplomatic  service,  the  consular  system,  and 
nations.  He  had  great  and  comprehensive  plans  to  its  restriction  within  nearly  its  present  Ihnits^ 
of  federation  and  for  the  preservation  of  perpet-  — ^The  IVench  revolution  and  the  long  wars 
ual  peace  among  the  states  of  Europe,  to  effect  that  sprung  from  it  wrought  a  jgreat  ehioige  i» 
which  he  relied  chiefly  upon  diplomacy.  The  the  matwuds  and  tendencies  of  diplomacy,  by 
despatches  of  his  ambassadors  and  ministers  are  sweeping  from  the  map  of  Europe  a  number  of 
remarkable  for  their  ability,  sagacity,  and  ele-  effete  states,  by  raising  up  £^antic  oombinationa 
vation  of  sentiment.  Cardinal  Bichelieu  (1624  against  Napoleon  and  agiainst  the  revolutionary 
-^42)  continued  in  the  foreign  policy  of  France  spirit,  and  by  converting  the  current  of  events 
the  method  of  Henry  lY.,  and  directed  his  di-  in  Europe  firom  a  mere  contest  for  supremacy 
i^omacy  diiefly  against  the  house  of  Austria,  between  monarchs  into  a  conflict  of  antagonis- 
He  is  generally  considered  tibe  founder  of  the  tic  principles,  and  a  desperate  strug^e  for  ex- 
present  system  of  miuntaining  permanent  lega-  istence  on  the  part  of  the  royal  andprivileged 
tions  at  forei^  courts,  instead  of  sending  spe-  families  against  the  increasing  intelligence  and 
cial  and  transient  embassies  though  long  before  aspirations  of  the  people.  In  1815  the  diplo- 
his  time  resident  embassies  were  kept  by  the  roacy  of  the  great  continental  powers  sought  to 
Yenetians  at  several  courts.  It  was  daring  his  strengthen  itself  a^unst  revohition  by  assuming 
administration  that  French  began  to  supersede  the  doak  of  sanctity,  by  forming  the  holy  alii- 
Latin  as  the  language  of  diplomacy  in  Europe,  ance,  the  object  of  whidi  was  to  maintain  what 
for  which  it  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  by  its  was  called  legitimacy,  to  keep  things  as  they 
clearness  and  precision.  Diplomacy  greatly  en-  were,  to  regulate  as  ime  family  the  Ohristian 
larged  its  field  of  action  in  the  17th  century.  Em-  states  of  Europe,  and  especially  to  check  the  ten- 
bassies  were  sent  from  western  Europe  to  coun-  dendes  of  the  smaller  kingdoms  toward  const!- 
tries  that  had  been  hitherto  out  of  the  pale  of  totional  government  The  diplomatists  of  this 
civilized  intercourse — ^to  Russia,  to  Persia,  to  period  were  remarkable  for  ability  and  for  the 
Siam,  and  to  other  remote  and  barbarous  re-  world-wide  celebrity  tlttt  some  of  them  attained, 
gions.  The  ambitious  and  warlike  policy  of  as  the  Frenchman  Talleyrand,  the  Austrian  Met- 
Louis  XIY.  exercised  a  marked  infiuence  upon  temich,  and  the  Russian  Nesselrode.  Several 
the  character  of  the  diplomacy  of  his  times,  veiy  memorable  congresses  of  diplomattsts  alao 
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^QgtingQkhed  this  period,  saeh  as  that  at  Vienna  accredited  directly  to  sovereigns.    The  third  or- 

(1814),  at  Air  la  Ohapelle  (1818),  at  Troppaa  der  of  diplomatic  agents,  charges  d'affairea^  are, 

^820),  at  Lajbaoh  (1821),  and  at  Verona  (1822).  with  few  exceptions,  accredited  not  to  the  sov- 

The  rapid  decay  of  the  Turkish  empii^a,  and  ereign  of  the  coantry  to  which  they  are  sent, 

tiie  changes  made  in  it  by  the  separation  of  bat  to  the  department  of  foreign  affairs.    The 

Greece  and  the  long  revolt  of  the  pasha  of  diplomatic  agents  of  the  United  States  are 

Egypt,  together  with  the   ambitions  designs  classed,  by  act  of  congreaa^  1856,  as  ambassa- 

of  Bossia,  nave  opened  a  new  and  wide  field  to  dors,  envoys  extraordinary  and  ministers  pleni- 

Eoropean  diplomacy  since   1820,  which  has  potentiary,  ministers  resident,  commissioners, 

been  sUll  farther  enlarged  by  the  renewal  of  and  charges  d'afiSEures.     Oonsals-general  and 

revolntionary  oatbreaks  in  1848,  and  the  revival  consxds  are  also  sometimes  invested  with  diplo- 

of  the  French  empire  in  the  person  of  Lonis  matic  powers  in  countries  where  the  United 

Napoleon  in  1852.    The  prodigions  growth  of  States  have  no  other  anthorized  representatives, 

the  United  States  of  America  daring  the  same  -*^ee  Marten,  FtScia  du  droit  des  gerufnodemei 

period  has  also  introduced  a  new  and  pecn-  de  VEurope  (new  edition,  Paris,  1857). 

liar  element  into  diplomacy,  by  raising  to  the  DIPLOMATICS,  the  sdence  of  the  knowledge 

position  of  a  power  of  the  first  rank  a  repnb*  of  ancient  documents,  and  especially  of  their  age 

lie  which  does  not  acquiesce  in  all  the  pnnci-  and  authenticity.    The  charters  of  grants  from 

^es  of  international  law  established  by  the  sovereigns  to  individuals  and  coiporations  were 

monarchies  of  Europe,  and  holds  itseu    en«  formerly  called  ^plomas,  and  the  word  is  applied 

tirely  aloof  from  the  sphere  of  their  traditional  to  all  letters,  documents,  and  pieces  of  writing  of 

§  alley.  In  practice,  the  diplomacy  of  the  United  a  public  nature  that  have  come  down  to  us  firom 
tates,  inauguratea  by  franklin,  Adams,  Jay,  the  middle  ages  and  the  subsequent  centuries, 
and  Jefferson,  has  muntained  an  honorable  repu-  The  public  documents  of  the  ancients,  that  is 
tation  for  directness,  inteUigenoe,  and  success,  to  sinr,  of  the  Greeki  and  Romans,  have  per- 
though,  unlike  all  other  civilized  governments,  ishe^j,  except  such  aa  were  inscribed  on  stone 
the  republic  does  not  maintain  a  regularly  or  metid.  JSut  a  vast  mass  of  MSS.  of  the  mid- 
trained  corps  of  diplomatic  agents  especially  die  ages  exists  in  Europe,  whose  dates  and 
educated  for  and  devoted  to  the  profession,  authenticity  can  only  be  settled  by  carefhl  and 
Amonff  the  most  striking  instances  of  the  sue*  skilftd  investigation.  The  quality  of  the  parch- 
oess  of  American  diplomacy  may  be  mentioned  ment  or  paper,  and  of  the  ink,  and  the  style  of 
the  negotiations  conducted  by  Commodore  the  handwriting,  afford  the  means  which  are 
Perry  and  Mr.  Townsend  Harris,  which  have  relied  upon  by  those  versed  in  the  science  of 
resulted  in  opening  Japan  to  the  commerce  of  diplomatics  to  determine  tiie  age  of  the  docu- 
the  world.  More  recently  the  chief  exertions  ment.  Formerly  ink  was  made  of  soot,  and  red 
of  American  diplomacy  have  been  directed  to  ink  made  of  vermilion  was  sometimes  used, 
the  condition  and  destiny  of  the  island  of  Cuba  Those  who  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of 
and  of  the  Spanish  American  republics.  A  line  diplomatics  can  easily  distinguish  the  ink  and 
of  policv  in  these  quarters,  marked  by  novel  the  parchment  and  paper  of  one  epoch  from 
and  decided  features,  was  shaped  out  under  the  those  of  another.  The  variatiol^s  in  handwrit- 
administration  of  President  Pierce,  and  con-  Ing  are  also  so  great  that  by  the  character  alone 
tinned  by  President  Buchanan,  of  whidi  the  it  is  possible  to  pronounce  within  40  or  60 
fbUest  expositions  are  contained  in  the  document  years  when  any  diploma  was  written.  In 
commonly  called  the  Ostend  manifesto,  though  Europe  the  study  of  aiplomatics  has  been  much 
it  was  actually  issued  from  Aix  la  Chapelle  cultivated.  The  standard  book  of  reference  on 
(1854),  and  the  annual  message  of  i^esident  the  subject  is  the  Nauveau  traitS  de  diploma- 
Buchanan  in  1858. — The  superintendence  of  the  tiqua^  par  deux  Benedictin$  (6  vols.  4to.,  Paris, 
diplomatic  relations  of  a  country  is  in  modem  1750). 

times,  and  among  civUized  nations,  generally  DIPTEIRA  (6r.  die,  twice,  and  irrfpov,  wing), 

intrusted  to  a  piffticular  officer  of  state,  who,  an  order  of  insects,  containing  the  fly,  mos- 

on  the  continent  of  Europe,  is  usually  styled  quito,  ^.,  characterized  by  2  wings,  2  knobbed 

minister  of  foreign  affiiirs  (in  some  instances  the  threads  (hdUeres^  balancers  or  poisers)  behind 

prime  minister  is  at  the  same  time  minister  of  the  wings,  and  a  horny  or  fleshy  proboscis, 

fbreign  affidrs) ;  in  England,  the  secretary  of  They  undergo  a  complete  transformation ;  the 

state  for  fbreign  affairs ;  in  the  United  States,  larv«B,  usuaUy  called  maggots,  have  no  feet, 

simply  the  secretmy  of  state.    The  appointment  and  have  the  breathing  holes  generally  in  the 

of  diplomatic  agents  belongs  to  the  executive,  posterior  part  of  the  body ;  the  pupn  or  nymphs 

though  in  the  United  States  the  appointment  are  either  incased  in  the  dried  skin  of  thelarvss, 

must  be  confirmed  by  l^e  senate.    Tne  highest  or  naked,  showing  the  wings  and  legs  free  and 

f:rade  of  diplomatic  agent  is  that  of  ambassador,  unconfined.  The  head  is  large,  globular,  oon- 
n  the  diplomacy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  states  nected  with  the  body  by  a  very  slender  neck, 
of  Europe  the  legates  and  nuncios  of  tiie  pope  and  is  capable  of  a  considerable  pivot-like  mo- 
take  rank  with  the  highest  dass.  The  second  tion ;  the  greater  part,  especially  in  the  males, 
grade  of  diplomatic  agents  includes  envoys,  or>  is  occupied  by  the  Drilliant  compound  eyes,  the 
dinary  and  extraordinary,  ministers  plenipoten-  single  ocelli,  when  thev  exist,  being  on  the  top 
tiary,  the  internuncios  of  the  pope,  and  all  agents  of  the  head.    Under  vie  head  is  the  proboscis 
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or  sacker,  which  in  some  kinds  can  be  drawn  np  mnscnlar,  and  pyriform.    The  nriniferons  ves- 
and  concealed  in  the  month ;  it  consists  of  a  sels  are  long,  and  generally  4  in  nnmber,  open- 
long  channel,  ending  in  2  fleshy  lips,  and  endos-  ing  into  the  lower  extremity  of  the  stomach ; 
ing  on  its  npper  side  from  2  to  0  fine  bristles,  the  ovaries  consist  nsnally  of  nnmerons  short  8 
sharp  as  needles,  and  making  the  punctures  or  4-chambered  tubes,  terminating  in  a  short  or 
so  familiarly  known  in  tiie  case  of  mosquito  a  convoluted  oviduct;  thetesticles  are  2,  simple, 
bites ;  as  this  apparatus  takes  the  place  of  the  and  generally  of  an  oval  or  pyriform  shape, 
jaws  of  other  insects,  these  wounds  mav  prop-  with  long  vasa  deferentia  ending  in  the  ^acu- 
erly  be  called  bites.    The  saliva  which  flows  latory  duct  in  common  with  2  simple  accessory 
into  the  wounds  causes  the  well-known  swell-  mucous  glands,  and  with  homy  valves  envelop- 
ing and  itching,  the  irritation  in  some  skins  ing  the  projecting  copnlatory  organ.   Thelarv», 
amounting  to  inflammation.    The  sheath  serves  or  maggots,  are  without  legs,  generally  whitish, 
to  miuntain  the  lancets  in  position,  and  the  lat-  and  vary  exceedingly  in  form  and  habits;  the 
ter  having  made  their  punctures  form  a  groove  larvo  of  the  mosquito  are  aquatic,  breathing 
along  which  the  vegetable  or  animal  fluids  rise  with  the  head  downward  through  the  tubular 
by  the  suctorial  power  of  the  insect  and  the  tail  surrounded  with  feather-like  appendages, 
force  of  capillary  attraction.    In  the  flies  which  and  the  pupo  tumble  about  in  water  by  means 
onlv  lap  their  food  the  proboscis  is  large  and  of  2  oval  fins.    These  larvae,  and  those  of  most 
fleshy.    The  antennss  in  the  gnats  are  long  and  flies  which  have  4  or  6  bristles  in  the  probosda, 
mauy-jointed,  in  the  flies  short  and  thiclc,  at  the  have  a  ^tinct  homy  head,  and  cast  their  skins 
base  of  the  proboscis.   The  wings  are  generally  to  become  pup®,  which  are  generally  of  a 
horizontid,  aelicate,  with  many  simple  veins  in  brownish  color ;  many  have  thorns  and  prickles 
them ;  the  posterior  wings  are  metamorphosed  on  the  body  by  which  they  work  their  way  oat 
into  the  balancers  or  polsers.    Bome  entomolo*  of  Iheir  coverings ;  a  few  cover  themselves  with 
gists,  as  LatreiUe,  think  the  polsers  do  not  cor-  silken  webs  and  spin  cocoons.    The  larvss  of 
respond  to  posterior  wings,  but  are  vesicular  other  fiiee»  with  a  soft  retractile  head,  living  by 
appendages  connected  with  the  posterior  respi-  suction,  increase  rapidly  in  size,  and  change 
ratory  traohe»  of  the  chest    Just  behind  tne  their  form  without  casting  off  their  skins,  which 
wing  joints,  and  in  front  of  the  poisers,  are  2  shorten  and  harden,  fbrming  a  case  within  which 
small  convex  scales,  opening  and  shutting  with  the  larva  changes  into  a  pupa,  which  comes 
the  wings,  and  called  winglets.    The  thorax  is  forth  a  fly  by  forcing  off  one  end  of  the  case. 
often  the  hardest  part  of  the  insect,  composed  Though  this  order  contains  the  bloodthirsty 
principally  of  the   intermediate   mesothorax.  mosquito,  the  disguslangfleah  fly,  and  many  in- 
The  abdomen  is  not  always  united  to  the  thorax  sects  depositing  their  eggs  in  the  bodies  of  11  v- 
by  the  whole  of  its  posterior  diameter,  and  in  ing  animals,  it  is  a  most  useful  one,  supplying 
many  females  ends  in  a  retractile  jointed  ovi-  food  to  insectivorous  birds,  and  themselves  oon- 
positor  by  which  the  eggs  are  deposited.    The  suming  decomposing  animal  and  vegetable  sah- 
legs,  6  in  number,  are  u^ially  long  and  slender,  stances  which  would  otherwise  infect  the  air. 
with  5  articulate  tarsi  and  2  daws  at  the  end,  Their  life  in  the  perfect  state  is  short,  very  few 
beside  2  or  8  little  cushion-like  expansions,  by  surviving  tiie  rigor  of  winter.    Among  the 
means  of  which  they  are  able  to  ascend  the  genera  with  many-jointed  antennse  the  fbUow- 
smoothest  surfaces  and  to  walk  with  the  back  ing  are  the  most  interesting  and  best  known : 
downward  with  perfect  security.   According  to  Culex  (Linn.),  containing  the  well-known  g^ats 
Harcelde  Serres,  the  dorsal  vessel  (the  heart)  in  and  mosquitoes,  whose  &rv8a  and  pnpsa  are  so 
diptera  is  narrow  and  its  pulsations  frequent,  common  in  stagnant  water,  called  wigglers  and 
Bespiration  in  the  adtdt  is  carried  on  by  vesic-  tumblers,  and  whose  adult  females  pierce  with 
nlar  and  tubular  tracheao.   The  nervous  system  their  lancets  and  annoy  by  their  nocturnal  ham 
consists  of  an  aggregate  of  cerebral  ganglia,  and  the  human  race  from  Lapland  to  the  tropics ; 
in  some  of  9  other  ganglia,  8  in  the  thorax  and  6  the  best  known  species  are  the  (7.  jnpiens  of 
in  the  abdomen,  connected  by  longitudinal  dm-  Europe,  and  the  C,  Amertcantti  of  this  country, 
pie  commissures  or  cords ;  the  lorvad  have  usu-  which  is  probably  distinct    The  genus  eeddo- 
ally  one  more  pair  of  ganglia  than  the  adults,  myia  (Latr.)  includes  many  species  interesting 
and  have  the  commissures  often  double.    The  to  the  agriculturist,  as  the  Hessian  fl^  ((7.  d^ 
proboscis  being  the  transformed  under  lip,  often  atmctary  Say),  the  wheat  fly  ((7.  tritici,  Kirby), 
geniculate,  the  perforating  bristles  may  be  re-  thewillowgdl-fly((7.sa7icw,  Fitch),  injurious  in 
garded  as  maxillsB,  mandibles,  and  tongue.   In  the  larva  state.    The  genus  tipula  (Linn.),  espe- 
those  larv8B  which  have  a  distinct  head,  as  in  cially  the  T.  oleraeea  (Linn.),  commonly  known 
the  mosquito,  the  jaws  are  arranged  for  masti-  in  England  by  the  name  of  Harry  Long4ega,  is 
cation,  though  some  of  the  pieces  are  wanting ;  noted  for  its  depredations  in  the  larva  condition 
but  in  the  acephalous  maggots  the  mouth  is  on  the  tender  roots  of  meadow  plants.    In  the 
suctoriaL    Oommunicating  with  the  gullet  is  a  genus  simulium  (Latr.)  are  the  black  fly  and  the 
thin- walled  vesicle,  the  sucking  stomach,  in  midges  of  the  northern  parts  of  this  country ; 
which  the  fluids  swallowed  are  temporarily  the  black  fly  {S,  moleatufn,  Harris)  fills  the  lur 
deposited ;  the  stomach  proper  is  long  and  nar-  during  the  month  of  June  in  Canada  and  the 
row,  and  mj^ces  many  convolutions  in  the  ab-  northern  states ;  it  flies  in  the  daytime,  and  is 
domen.    The  end  of  the  intestine  is   short,  so  savage  that  every  bite  draws  blood,  in  some 
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skins  accompanied  by  considerable  irritation;  larva  state  these  asilians  live  in*  the  gronnd, 

it  is  blade,  with  transparent  wings,  and  about  where  they  do  mnoh  mischief  to  the  roots  of 

JV  of  an  inch  long.  After  continuing  through  plants.  The  soldier  flies  (atratiomyda)  have  2 
ane,  it  is  followed  by  another  species  (JS.  noci-  spines  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  thorax ;  the 
vum,  Harris),  called  ^*  no-see-'em  "  by  the  In-  proboscis  contains  only  4  bristles,  and  ends  with 
dians  of  Maine  from  their  minuteness ;  they  fleshy  lips  adapted  for  sucking  v^table  juices ; 
come  forth  toward  evening,  creep  under  any  they  are  fond  of  wet  places,  and  their  larvse 
kindof  garment,  and  produce  a  sharp,  fiery  pain  live  in  stagnant  pools,  some  thrusting  their 
witlvput  drawing  blood;  they  are  very  trouble-  bref^hing  tube  out  of  the  water;  they  undergo 
some  to  travellers  and  new  settlers  in  July  and  transformation  within  the  hardened  larvid  okm. 
August  Among  those  with  few  joints  in  the  The  genus  stratiomys  (Geo£)  has  a  broad  oval 
antennae  is  the  genus  tdbamu  (Linn.),  which  con-  body,  of  a  dark  color,  with  yellow  markings  on 
tains  the  large  horse  flies,  as  the  T,  havinua  each  side,  and  the  antennce  somewhat  spindle- 
(Linn.),  of  a  dark  brown  color,  and  an  inch  long,  shaped.  The  genus  sargus  (Fabr.)  is  said  to 
common  in  Europe,  where  there  are  more  than  have  no  spines  on  the  thorax,  a  slender  body, 
40  other  species ;  the  most  common  of  the  of  a  brilliant  grass-green  color,  about  ^  an  indx 
American  species  are  the  T,  atratti$  (Fabr.\  of  a  long,  with  a  oristle  on  the  end  of  the  antennte. 
black  color,  with  a  whitish  bloom  on  the  back;  These  insects  delight  in  sunny  weather,  being 
the  eyes  are  very  large,  of  a  shining  black  color,  dull  and  inactive  in  cloudy  days ;  the  larvas  are 
with  2  jet-black  bands  across  them;  it  is  about  found  in  dung  and  rich  mould.  The  tyrphida 
an  inch  long,  with  an  expanse  of  wings  of  2  have  also  a  fleshy  proboscis,  and  live  on  the 
inches;  the  orange-belted  horse  fly  (71  einctus,  honey  of  flowers;  they  resemble  bees,  wasps, 
Fabr.)  is  smaller  and  less  common,  black,  witn  and  hornets  in  the  shape  and  colors  of  their 
the  first  8  rings  of  the  body  orange ;  a  smaller  bodies,  and  they  sometimes  lay  their  eggs  in  the 
species  is  the  T,  lineola  (Fabr.),  with  a  whitish  nests  of  these  insects ;  others  drop  their  ova 
line  along  the  top  of  the  hind  body.  In  the  among  plant  Uce,  which  the  young  eagerly  feed 
snmmer  these  flies  are  very  troublesome  to  cat-  upon.  The  larvss  of  the  genus  helc^huuB  (Meig.) 
tie  and  horses,  being  able  to  pierce  through  were  named  by  R6aumur  rat-tailed  maggots, 
the  thickest  hide  with  their  6-armed  proboscis ;  fh>m  the  great  length  of  their  tubular  tails,  which 
a  strong  decoction  of  walnut  leaves  applied  as  a  serve  as  respiratory  organs;  the  experiments  of 
wash  is  said  to  keep  them  off.  The  golden-eyed  Reaumur  show  that  while  the  insect  lies  con- 
forest  flies  (cArysops^  Meig.)  are  known  by  their  cealed  in  mud,  its  respiratory  tube  may  reach 
brilliant  spotted  eyes  and  their  banded  wings ;  6  inches  to  the  surface  of  the  water ;  it  seems 
smaller  than  horse  flies,  they  resemble  them  in  to  be  composed  of  2  portions,  which  slide  one 
their  habits,  frequenting  woods  and  thickets  in  into  the  other  like  the  joints  of  a  telescope ; 
July  and  August ;  some  are  wholly  black,  some  of  the  larvss  of  this  family  live  in  rotten 
others  striped^  with  black  and  yellow.  The  wood.  The  famUy  eonopida  resemble  slender- 
bee  fly  (5<nn!^y2et<«(s^t/aZi9,  Fabr.)  flies  with  great  bodied  wasps;  the  antennss  are  long  and  8- 
swiftness  through  sunny  paths  in  the  woods,  jointed ;  the  proboscis  long^  slender,  and  genio- 
hovering  over  flowers  and  sucking  their  honey,  ulate.  The  genus  corufps  (Linn.)  is  generally  of 
like  humming  birds;  it  is  about  f  of  an  inch  a  black  color,  and  about  \  an  inch  long;  more 
long,  shaped  like  a  humble-bee,  and  covered  than  20  species  are  described,  usually  found  on 
with  yellowish  hdrs;  the  expanse  of  the  wings  flowers  in  June  and  July,  but  not  in  large  num- 
is  about  an  inch;  they  are  divided  longitudi-  bers;  the  females  deposit  their  eggs  in  the 
nalW  into  2  equal  parts  by  the  colors,  tiie  outer  larvra  and  the  perfect  insects  of  the  humble-bee, 
half  beiuff  dark  brown  and  the  inner  colorless,  in  whose  bodies  their  young  undergo  metamor- 
Among  we  flies  which  prey  on  other  insects,  phods.  The  common  stable  fly  belongs  to  the 
seizing  them  on  the  wing  or  on  plants,  is  the  genus  t^omoa^f  (Fabr.);  the  flesh  fly  to  the  genus 
genus  midas  (Latr.),  of  which  the  orange-banded  atvrcophaga  (Meig.) ;  the  house  fly  and  the  meat 
species  (if.  Juatus,  Fabr.)  is  sometimes  1^  inches  fly  to  the  genus  mmea  (Linn.) ;  the  flower  flies 
long  and  2jt  inches  in  expanse  of  wings ;  the  to  the  genus  anthomyia  (Meig.) ;  the  cheese  fly 
general  color  is  black ;  it  frequents  the  woods  to  the  genus  piophila  (Fallen.) ;  the  dung  fly  to 
in  July  and  August,  where  it  may  be  often  seen  the  genus  aeatophaga  (Meig.) ;  the  firuit  and  gall 
flying  or  basking  in  the  sun ;  the  larva  is  a  cy-  flies  to  tiie  genera  ortalis  (Fallen.)  and  t^hritU 
lindrical  maggot,  growing  to  the  length  of  2  (Latr.);  these  will  be  described  in  the  article  Flt. 
inches ;  the  pupa  measures  1^  inches  in  length,  The  gadflies  or  hot  flies,  comprising  the  genera 
ifl  of  a  brown  color,  with  forked  tail,  8  thorns  <£stTU9  (Linn.)  and  goBUrophiUu  (Leach),  affect- 
on  the  fore  part  oi  the  body,  and  numerous  ing  respectively  the  ox  and  the  horse,  will  be 
sharp  teeth  on  the  edges  of  the  abdominal  rings ;  described  under  Gadfly.  Various  winged  and 
it  pushes  itself  half  out  of  its  hole  when  the  fly  wingless  ticks,  infesting  the  horse,  sheep,  and 
is  about  to  come  forth.  The  genera  laphHa  bir£,  belonging  to  the  order  of  diptera,  but 
^abr.)  and  cuilus  (Linn.)  are  also  predaceous  in  forming  with  the  snider  flies  the  order  homch 
the  winged  state ;  in  the  former  the  antennsa  Icptera  of  Leach  and  the  English  entomologists, 
are  blunt  at  the  end,  in  the  latter  slender-point-  will  be  treated  in  the  artide  Tiox;  they  in- 
ed ;  the  former  resemble  large  humble-bees  in  dude  the  genera  hippobaaca  (Linn.),  tnehpha- 
their  thick  and  heavy  bodies  and  legs ;  in  the  guB  (Latr.),  and  cmtthomyia  (Latr.). — ^At  the 
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end  of  this  order  may  be  mentioned  the  genus  consbted  of  5  members,  and  was  chosen  one 

nyeUri^  (lMr,%  the  spider  fly,  a  wingless  each  jear  bj  the  council  of  ancients  from  a  list 

insect   resembling  a  spider ;  the  small  head  of  candidates  presented  by  that  of  500.    The 

seems  a  mere  tnberole  on  Uie  anterior  and  dor-  directory  promulgated  the  laws  and  enforced 

sal  portion  of  the  thorax ;  the  eyes  are  like  their  execution,  appointed  the  ministers  and 

minute  grains ;  the  thorax  is  semicircular ;  the  other  principal  functionaries  of  the  state,  had 

antenna  are  extremely  short,  inserted  close  the  management  of  the  military  and  naval  forces, 

together,  and  immediately  in  front  of  the  eyes,  finances,  and  foreign  affdrs,  and  the  right  of 

This  genus  nestle  in  the  hair  of  bats,  among  repelling  hostilities,  though  not  of  declaring 

which  they  move  with  great  rapidity ;  according  war.    Ae  directors  rec^ved  a  large  salary,  the 

to  OoL  Montagu,  when  they  suck  the  blood  of  palace  of  Uie  Luxembourg  as  their  residence,  and 

bats  they  are  obliged  to  place  themselves  on  a  guard  of  240  men.  They  were  responsible,  de- 

their  backs  on  account  of  the  dorsal  position  of  dded  questions  by  a  msjority  vote,  and  presided 

the  head.    This  last  division  of  the  diptera  is  by  turns  8  months  eacL  the  presiding  member 

not  produced  from  eggs  deposited  in  the  usual  having  the  signature  and  the  seal.  During  their 

manner,  but  the  larva  is  hatched  and  developed  term  of  office  none  of  Uiem  could  have  a  per- 

within  the  body  of  the  mother,  and  is  not  bom  sonal  conmiand,  or  absent  himself  for  longer 

till  it  arrives  at  the  state  of  pupa;  hence  these  than  5  days  frcHn  the  place  where  the  councils 

genera  have  been  called ^/noofa  by  LatreiUe ;  held  their  sessions,  without  their  permission; 

uie  pupa  when  bom  is  neany  as  large  as  the  and  after  they  had  left  office  thej  could  hold  no 

parent,  enclosed  in  a  cocoon,  we  alter^  sldn  of  command  fw  2  years,  nor  be  rejected  for  5. 

the  lairaat  first  soft  and  white,  but  soon  grow-  In  those  days  of  violent  straggles  at  home  and 

ing  hard  and  brown ;  it  is  notched  at  one  end.  abroad,  the  balance  of  power   established  bj 

where  the  mature  insect  escapes.   The  order  oz  this  constitution  excited  antagonism  between 

diptera  makes  np  for  the  small  size  of  its  mem-  the  different  branches  of  the  govemmenti  and 

bers  byUieir  countless  swarms.  usurpations  followed  as  a  natiral  consequence. 

DIPTYOHA  (Gr.  dip,  twice,  and  irrv{,  fold,  The  convention  decreed,  by  a  la^w  not  indaded 
tablet),  registers  used  during  the  first  Christian  in  the  constitution,  that  in  the  first  election  f 
centuries,  formed  of  2  tablets  of  wood  or  ivory,  of  the  members  of  the  2  councils  should  he 
upon  which  were  inscribed  the  names  of  those  chosen  frx>m  its  own  body.  This  arbitrary  act 
most  distinguished  in  church  and  state.  They  led  to  violent  agitations  in  Paris,  and  finally  to 
were  thus  of2  kinds,  the  sacred  and  profane.  On  an  insurrection  of  the  royalist  sections  on  the 
the  former  were  catalogued  the  names  of  popes^  18th  Yendtoiaire  (Oct  6,  1796),  which  was 
bishops,  martyrs^  founders  of  religious  establish-  suppressed  by  Barras  and  Bonai>arte.  The  con- 
ments,  and  in  general  all  benefactors  of  the  clergy,  vention  having  held  its  closing  sesmonon  Oct. 
The  names  of  the  living  were  on  one  side  of  Sie  26,  the  2  councils  held  tiieir  first  on  the  28th, 
tablet,  and  of  the  dead  on  the  other.  It  was  the  and  on  Nov.  1  dected  Barras,  Lax^veilliere- 
deacon's  office  to  recite  these  names  during  the  L6peaux,  Bewbell,  Letourneur,  and  Camot,  as 
service.  The  profane  diptycha  belonged  espe-  diroctors^  all  of  whom  had  voted  for  the  death 
cially  to  the  consular  dignity,  and  upon  their  of  Louis  XYL  Their  first  proclamation,  writ- 
tablets  were  engraved  the  name  and  titles  of  the  ten  on  a  broken  table  in  a  destitute  room  of  the 
consul,  and  also  animals  and  gladiators  as  sym-  Luxembom-g,  promised  a  firm  rale,  and  inspired 
bols  of  the  games  which  he  was  going  to  ex-  confidence;  and  in  spite  of  the  exhausted  po- 
hibit  to  the  public  in  entering  upon  his  duties,  sition  of  the  state,  the  terrible  depreciation  of 
Every  consul  after  his  nomination  had  several  the  currency,  the  destitution  of  the  army,  and  a 
of  these  diptycha,  which  he  distributed  among  pressing  frunine,  trade,  speculation,  and  even  lox- 
his  principal  officers,  as  modern  princes  some-  ury  soon  revived.  The  democratio  and  comma- 
times  send  their  portraits  to  privilesed  frivorites.  nistio  conspiracy  of  Baheuf  was  easily  suppressed 

DIBEOTOBT,  Exeoutivx  (Ft,  &recUnre  «i^  Qlay,  1T96).   Camot  organized  the  armies,  and 

cutif)^  the  name  given  to  the  executive  govern-  directed  their  movements  and  victories ;  Korean 

ment  of  the  first  irench  republic  by  the  constitu-  received  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine, 

tion  of  Fractidor,  year  III.  T  Aug.  1795).    This  Jourdan  that  of  the  Sambre  and  Mouse ;  Hoche 

constitution  was  fi^edby  tlie  moderate  repub-  suppressed  the  insurrection  in  the  Yend^  and 

lican  party,  whose  infiuence  prevailed  in  tJie  Bon^>arte  conquered  Italy.    But  the  elections 

convention  after  the  fall  of  Bobespierre  and  the  of  the  year  Y.  (May,  1797)  gave  the  royalists  a 

committee  of  public  safety,  and  was  adopted  in  preponderance  in  the  councils,  which  was  snp- 

the  primary  assemblies  of  the  people.   The  leg-  ported  by  the  minority  of  the  directoiy,  whOo 

Islative  power  was  vested  by  it  in  2  assemblies,  Barras,  Lareveilli^re,  and  Bewbell  mded  with 

the  council  of  500,  and  the  council  of  andents,  the  minority  in  the  legidative  bodies.    The 

which  numbered  half  as  many  members,  agea  movements  of  the  royal^ts  became  more  and 

at  least  40.    Both  were  chosen  by  graduated  more  threatening,  when  the  mfgority  of  the 

elections,  and  j  of  each  were  renewed  every  directors  agreed  to  save  the  republic  by  an 

year.    The  former  had  exclusively  the  right  of  act  of  violence.    This  was  executed  with  the 

proposing  laws,  the  ktter  that  of  sanctioning  aid  of  the  army  on  the  18th  Fructidor  (Sept. 

them.    The  judicial  authority  was  committed  4,  1797).    More  than  50  members  of  the  2 

to  elective  judges.    The  executive  directory  councils,  with  Oarnot  and  Barth^lemy,  who  had 
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replaced  Letournenr,  and  a  number  of  other  thongbt  that  these  desirable  objects  conld  be  at- 
innaential  per&ons,  were  condemned  to  trans-  tain^  by  taking  tiie  Bible  alone  as  a  guide,  and 
portation,  and  a  persecntion  of  both  royalists  its  express  teadiings  as  the  only  anti^oritatiTe 
and  anarchists  was  commenced.  Merlin  of  standard  of  faith  and  practice,  ulo¥nng  mean- 
Douiu  and  Francois  of  Nenfoh&teaa  were  snb-  while  entire  liberty  of  opinion  in  relation  to  all 
etituted  for  the  2  proscribed  directors,  of  whom  matters  not  fnUy  revealed.  Upon  these  prin- 
Carnot  escapned  to  G^many.  Saved  by  the  ciples  a  condderable  society  was  formed,  con- 
army  of  the  interior,  the  republican  mle  was  sisting  chiefly  of  members  from  Presbyterian 
maintained  by  the  victories  and  extortions  of  chniches,  and  meetings  were  held  statedly  for 
the  armies  abroad.  The  treaty  of  Oampo  For-  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  nnion  and  for 
mio  was  condaded ;  Switzerland  and  the  states  religions  worship  and  instmction.  After  some 
of  the  chnrch  were  overran  and  revolutionized;  time,  the  question  of  infant  baptism,  and,  as 
Bonaparte  was  sent  to£^ypt  to  attack  indirectiy  connected  with  it,  the  use  of  sprinkling  as  bap- 
England,  the  only  remaining  enemy  of  the  re-  tism,  became  matters  of  investigation  in  the 
public.  But  the  extreme  revolutionary  party  society,  and  it  was  finally  after  some  months 
carried  the  elections  for  the  year  VI.  (May,  1798),  decided  by  a  large  majority  that  there  was  no 
a  part  of  which  were  annulled  by  another  vio-  Scripture  warrant  for  either  practice,  and  that 
lation  of  the  constitution.  A  new  coalition  oonsequentiy,  upon  their  own  principles,  they 
against  France  was  formed.  The  state  was  ex-  were  compelled  to  renounce  them.  Becoming 
hausted  and  avowedly  bankrupt.  Switzerliuid  then  a  society  of  immersed  believers,  th^  soon 
and  Italy  were  lost  as  rapidly  as  won.  The  re-  after  were  united  with  the  Redstone  Baptist 
publicans,  too,  were  impatient  of  the  dictatorial  association,  stipulating,  however,  in  writing, 
rule  of  the  directory,  in  whtch  Treilhard  had  that  ^^nostandardof  doctrine  or  bond  of  church 
replaced  Francois,  and  SieydS)  an  enemy  of  the  union,  other  than  the  Holy  Scriptures,  should  be 
directorial  constitution,  was  now  elected  (May  required.^'  By  means  of  tiiis  union  with  the 
16, 1798)  instead  of  RewbelL  finally  tiie  conn-  Baptists,  the  principles  and  views  of  the  Disci- 
oils,  having  declared  themselves  permanent,  plea,  ably  developed  and  defended  by  Alexander 
compelled  Treilhard,  Merlin,  and  Lar6veillidre  Campbell  in  his  writings  and  public  discussions, 
to  resign  on  the  80th  Prairial  (June  18, 1799).  were  widely  disseminated,  and  adopted  by  many. 
Barras  saved  his  office  by  the  desertion  of  his  Meanwhile,  the  diligent  study  of  the  Scriptures, 
associates,  and  maintained  himself  with  Sieyds  contemplated  as  it  were  de  navo^  and  a*om  a 
and  the  8  new  directors,  Gohier,  Moulins,  and  standpoint  outside  of  aU  denominational  and  sec- 
Roger  Ducos,  till  the  18th  Brumaire  TNov.  9,  tartan  lines,  led  by  degrees  to  the  discovery  and 
1799),  when  Bonaparte,  suddenly  returmng  from  introduction  of  several  characteristics  of  primi- 
£gypt,  by  a  bold  coup  d'etat  overthrew  tiie  di-  tive  Ohristianity  which,  as  the  Disciples  held,  had 
rectory  and  the  constitution,  and  became  master  been  long  overlooked  and  neglected.  Among 
of  France  under  the  titie  of  consuL  The  direo-  these,  a  prominent  one  was  ^^  baptism  for  the  re- 
tory  ruled  France  4  years  and  a  few  days,  and  mission  of  sins.'*  As  the  apoetie  Peter,  to  whom 
had  altogether  13  members,  of  whom  only  Bar-  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  were  com- 
ras  officiated  during  the  whole  period.  mitted,  commanded  believing  penitents  who 

DIS,  a  contraction  of  dive$^  rich,  the  Latin  asked  what  they  should  do  to  be  ^  baptized  in 

name  of  Pluto  (the  giver  of  wealth),  and  hence  the  name  of  Christ  for  the  remission  of  sins,'* 

sometimes  of  the  lower  world.    He  was  espe-  and  in  order  that  they  "  mi^ht  receive  the  gift 

cially  worshipped  among  the  Gaida,  who  be-  of  the  Holy  Spirit''  (Acts  li.),  it  was  believed 

lieved  themselves  his  descendants,  and  therefore  thattiie  same  answer  should  still  be  ^ven  to 

reckoned  their  time  by  nights  instead  of  days,  such  inquirers,  and  that  it  was  the  divine  plan 

DISCIPLES,  Chuboh  of  the.    The  religious  thus  to  impart  through  the  significant  institu- 

body,  variously  designated  as  '*  Disciples  of  tion  of  baptism  that  assurance  of  pardon  which 

Christ,''  '^  Christians,"  the  **  Church  of  Christ,"  many  in  modern  times  have  been  taught  to 

&C.,  resulted  from  an  effort  to  effect  union  seek  in  vague  emotional  impressions.    This  be- 

among  the  Protestant  denominations  in  western  came  therefore  a  distingui^ing  feature  of  the 

Pennsylvania.    In  the  beginning  of  the  present  reformation  urged  by  the  Disciples.    Another 

century  several  religious  movements  for  this  characteristic  was  the  practice  of  weekly  oom- 

Snrpose  occurred  in  different  parta  of  the  United  munion,  after  the  example  of  the  primitive 

tatesy  independentiy  of  each  other,  and  with-  church.    In  pressing  these  matters  upon  the  ac- 

out  preconcert    The  one  which  gave  immediate  ceptance  of  the  Baptists,  a  spirit  of  opposition  was 

ori^  and  distinctive  character  to  the  body  at  length  aroused  in  various  quarters,  espedally 

now  known  as  "Disciples,"  was  initiated  in  in  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  and  a  separation  to 

1809  by  Thomas  Campbell,  a  preacher  of  piety  some  extent  ensued,  many  of  the  Baptists  re- 

and  distinction  amooff  the  Secedera,  aided  by  his  maining  connected  with  the  Disciples.     Not 

son  Alexander,  to  whose  ability  and  energy  its  long  af&rward,  at  the  dose  of  1881,  their  nnm- 

successful  progress  is  mainly  attributed,  and  by  hers  were  still  further  augmented  by  a  union 

whom  it  has  been  chiefly  directed.  The  original  between  them  and  a  numerous  body  which  had 

purpose  was  to  heal,  if  possible,  the  divisions  of  originated  in  Kentucky  and  some  other  western 

religious  society,  and  to  develop  and  establish  states,  under  the  labors  of  B.  W.  Stone*  and 

a  common  basis  of  Christian  imion.    It  was  others,  who,  some  years  prior  to  the  movement 
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led  by  Thomas  and  Alexaader  Campbell,  bad  following  the  example  of  Philip  (Acts  viiL  87). 

separated  from  the  Presbyterian  oommonion,  As  to  government,  each  church  is  independent, 

and  in  likf  manner  attempted  to  effect  a  onion  but  the  churches  cooperate  with  each  other  in 

of  Christians  upon  the  Bible  alone.    These  re*  sustaining  Bible  societies  and  missionaries  at 

formers,  readily  adopting  baptism  for  remission  home  and  abroad.    Two  classes  of  officers  are 

of  sins,  and  tiie  ancient  ordi^  of  things  as  prac-  recognized,  elders  or  bishops  and  deacons,  who 

tised  by  the  Disciples,  became  entirely  assimi-  are  diosen  by  the  members  of  each  church,  and 

lated  with  the  latter.    Since  this  period  there  to  whom  the  interests  of  the  congregation  are 

has  been  a  great  and  constantly  increasing  ac-  confided. 

cession  both  from  the  world  and  from  other  re-  DISCORD,  in  music,  a  combination  of  sounds 

ligious  denominations,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  inharmonious  and  disagreeable  to  the  ear,  so 

number  of  members  in  the  United  States  is  now  called  in  oppodtion  to  concord.    Discords  are 

about  800,000.    There  are  many  churches  also  employed  to  relieve  a  succession  of  pure  con- 

establLabed  in  British  America,  in  Great  Britain,  ooids,  being  as  necessary  in  music  as  shade  is  in 

and  in  Australia.    Although  the  Disciples  r^eot  painting,  and  are  introduced  by  certain  prepar- 

creeds  as  bonds  of  fellowship,  and  disapprove  of  atives  and  suoceeded  by  conooi^  to  which  tiiey 

the  technical  language  of  popular  theology,  hold-  have  a  relation. 

ing  themselves  bound  to  speak  of  the  ^^  things  DISCOUNT,  a  sum  of  money  deducted  from 
of  the  Spirit"  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  they  a  debt  due  at  some  fhture  period  in  eonsldera- 
do  not  materially  differ  from  the  evangelical  tion  of  immediate  payment  In  oommerdal 
demoninations  in  their  views  of  the  great  mat-  transactions  it  is  customary,  when  a  bill  is  to 
ters  of  Christianity.  The  following  synopsis  be  discounted,  to  pay  to  the  bolder  or  presenter 
from  the  pen  of  ^ezander  Campbell  is  a  fair  the  amount  minus  the  simple  interest  calcu- 
expression  of  their  sentiments  on  the  points  in-  lated  for  the  time  the  bill  has  to  run.  Thus  a 
volved:  '^1.  I  believe  that  idl  Scripture  given  person  holding  a  bill  for  $100  payable  in  one 
by  inspiration  of  God  is  profitable  for  teadbing,  year  at  7  per  cent,  would  receive  $98,  which 
for  conviction,  for  oorrection,  for  instruction  in  would  be  considered  its  present  value.  The 
righteousness,  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  per-  true  discount,  however,  of  any  sum  for  any 
feet  and  thoroughly  accomplished  for  every  given  time,  is  such  a  sum  as  will  in  that  time 
good  work.  2.  1  believe  in  one  God,  as  mani-  amount  to  the  interest  of  the  sum  to  be  dis- 
fested  in  the  person  of  the  Father,  of  tiie  Son,  counted.  Thus,  in  the  above  instance,  the  sum 
and  of  the  Holy  Spirit — ^who  are,  therefore,  one  to  be  deducted  from  tiie  bill  would  be,  not  $7, 
in  nature,  x>ower,  and  volition.  8.  I  believe  that  but  $6  54  and  a  fraction,  which  would  amount 
every  human  being  participates  in  all  tiie  con-  at  the  end  of  a  year  to  $7.  The  true  rule  for 
sequences  of  the  fJGul  of  Adam,  and  is  bom  into  computing  discount  would  therefore  be :  "As 
the  world  frail  and  depraved  in  all  his  moral  the  amount  of  $100  for  the  given  rate  and  time 
powers  and  capacities,  so  that  without  £Edtii  in  is  to  the  given  sum  or  debt ;  so  is  $100  to  the 
Christ  it  is  impossible  for  him,  while  in  that  present  worth,  or  so  is  the  interest  of  $100  for 
state,  to  please  God.  4.  I  believe  that  the  the  given  time  to  the  discount  of  the  given 
Word,  which  from  the  beginning  was  with  Grod,  sum."  Elaborate  tables  have  been  calculated 
and  which  was  God,  bec^e  flesh  and  dwelt  on  this  principle,  but  as  abatement  of  the  sim- 
among  us  as  Immanuel  or  *•  God  manifest  in  pie  interest  is  generally  resorted  to,  they  are  of 
the  flesh,'  and  did  make  an  expiation  of  sin,  ^by  littie  practical  value. — Discount  on  merchan- 
the  sacnfice  of  himself'  which  no  being  could  disc,  sometimes  called  Bkba.tk,  is  a  deduction 
have  done  that  was  not  possessed  of  a  super-  of  so  much  per  cent,  from  the  price  of  goods 
human,  superangelic,  and  divine  nature.  6.  I  sold  on  credit  when  the  buyer  finds  means  to 
believe  in  the  justification  of  a  sinner  by  faith  make  his  payment  before  the  stipulated  time, 
without  the  deeds  of  law,  and  of  a  Christian.  DISCUd,  among  the  ancients,  the  name  of  a 
not  by  faith  alone,  but  by  the  obedience  of  circular  mass  of  stone  or  metal,  used  for  throw- 
faith.  6.  I  believe  in  the  operation  of  the  Holy  ing,  as  an  exercise  of  strength.  This  practice 
Spirit  through  the  word,  but  not  without  it,  in  was  of  great  antiquity  among  the  Greeks.  Ho- 
the  conversion  and  sanctification  of  the  sinner,  mer  gives  an  account  of  a  trial  of  strength  of 
7.  I  believe  in  the  right  and  duty  of  exerdsing  this  kind  at  the  funeral  games  in  honor  <^  Pa- 
our  own  judgment  in  the  interpretation  of  t^e  trodus.  In  this  case  the  discus  was  a  large 
Holy  Scriptures.  8.  I  believe  in  the  divine  in-  globular  mass  of  iron.  Ordinarily  it  was  of  a 
stitution  of  the  evangelical  ministry;  the  autiior-  flattened  form,  and  about  10  or  12  inches  in 
ity  and  perpetuity  of  the  institution  of  baptism  length,  so  that  when  held  in  the  hand  ready  to 
and  the  Lora'ssupper.^'C* Millennial  Harbinger"  be  thrown,  it  would  extend  a  littie  above  the 
for  1846,  p.  885.)   It  is  proper  to  remark,  how-  middle  of  the  forearm. 

ever,  that  with  the  Disciples  the  Christian  faith  DISINFECTANTS,  substances  used  to  coun- 

does  not  consist  in  the  belief  of  these  or  any  other  teract  or  destroy  noxious  odors  and  exhalations, 

tenets  as  intellectual  conceptions  of  religions  or  whatever  may  produce  infection.    The  term 

truth,  but  in  a  simple  trust  or  personal  reliance  is  also  made  to  embrace  substances  used  to  pre- 

on  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Saviour  of  vent  decay  of  organic  bodies,  such  as  may  be 

sinners.    They  hence  require  of  candidates  for  found  treated  of  in  the  articles  AirrisEPTtcs  and 

baptism  no  other  confession  of  faith  than  this,  Embaucuto.     In  the  present  article  disinfect- 
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ants  will  be  oonsidered  as  agents  for  deodoriz-  own  bulk;  of  carbonic  acid,  85  times ;  of  car* 
ing  and  fumigating.  As  the  causes  of  infection  bonic  oxide,  9.42 ;  of  ozjgen,  9.25 ;  of  nitrogen, 
exist  in  the  atmosphere,  and  are  spread  over  wide  7.50 ;  and  of  hydrogen,  1 .76.  Bodies  i)f  animals 
districts,  ^Usinfeotants  properly  include  whatever  have  been  buried  in  charcoal  powder,  which, 
is  made  use  of  to  punfy  the  air,  and  the  term  while  it  did  not  prevent  decay,  still  arrested  all 
may  even  be  applied  to  the  means  employed  to  escape  of  disagreeable  odors.  The  gases  it  re- 
prevent  the  formation  of  nozions  miasmata,  as  tained  indicated  that  it  exerts  an  influence  in 
to  a  proper  system  of  drainage,  the  destruction  causing  the  decomposition  of  the  exhalations, 
by  fire  of  vegetable  matter  exposed  to  decay,  and  the  combination  of  their  elements  to  form 
the  thorough  ventilation  of  buddings,  the  pro-  new  compounds  with  the  oxygen  of  tiie  air. 
visions  for  abundant  supplies  of  pure  fur  and  These  properties  have  caused  it  to  be  intro- 
light,  and  the  free  use  of  dear  water  for  wash-  duced  in  the  form  of  coarse  grains  into  a  metal- 
ing away  unclean  matters.  No  more  powerful  lie  respirator,  intended  to  be  worn  over  tiie 
disinfectant  exists  than  the  fresh  wind,  which  mouth  where  noxious  vapors  are  present  in  the 
stirs  up  the  infectious  vapors,  dilutes  them  with  air,  and  it  is  recommenaed  to  be  used  for  pre- 
pure  air,  and  sweeps  them  away.  The  great  venting  the  escape  of  bad  odors  from  putrefying 
plague  of  London  was  preceded  by  an  unusual  substances,  though  it  has  no  effect  as  an  anti- 
calm.  Violent  winds,  as  hurricanes,  are  observed  septic  to  arrest  their  decay.  Chlorine,  which 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  disease ;  efficient  venti-  hais  for  many  years  been  in  use  in  hospitals  and 
lation  has  in  many  hospitals  reduced  its  ravages  other  places  exposed  to  noxious  exhalations,  acts 
to  a  wonderful  extent.  The  light  and  warmth  as  a  x>owerfdl  disinfectant  by  producing  a  cnem- 
of  the  sun  has  also  an  extraordinary  influence  ical  change  in  the  ii\jurious  compounds,  and  also 
in  promoting  health  and  vigor,  and  destroying  by  arresting  decay.  It  is  generated  by  the  de- 
some  of  the  causes  of  injurious  exhalations,  composition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  which  is  effect- 
Though  the  nature  of  the  action  of  light  upon  ed  by  adding  to  it  some  black  oxide  of  manga- 
the  animal  system  is  little  understood,  its  bene-  nese,  and  convenient  vessels  are  prepared  for 
ficial  effects  are  too  well  established  for  its  claim  producing  the  gas  as  may  be  required,  in  large 
as  an  important  natural  disinfectant  to  be  disre-  or  small  quantities.  The  chloride  of  lime,  as 
garded.  Otiier  agents  are  abundantly  provided  it  is  commonly  known,  is  the  usual  medium, 
by  nature  which  man  may  employ  to  remove  however,  for  distributing  it,  the  gas  being  free- 
infectious  matters.  They  may  De  swept  away  ly  evolved  on  the  exposure  of  the  salt  to  the 
by  running  water,  or  their  gaseous  emanations  air.  It  is  set  free  by  the  presence  of  any  acid 
be  absorbed  by  the  earth  in  which  they  are  fiimes,  and  as  carbonic  add  is  evolved  in  the 
buried.  Exposure  to  heat  may  change  their  decompo^tion  of  organic  matters,  the  noxious 
properties,  or  cause  their  elements  to  enter  into  effluvia  themselves  provide  one  of  the  agents  for 
new  and  harmless  combinations;  or  by  a  freez-  their  own  disinfection.  Vinegar  or  dilute  sul- 
ing  temperature  decomposition  may  be  arrested,  phuric  acid,  however,  add^  to  the  chlorinated 
and  tiie  formation  of  noisome  gases  prevented,  lime,  causes  a  more  rapid  evolution  of  the  dis- 
Peat  bogs  present  their  antiseptic  qualities  as  infecting  gas.  In  consequence  of  the  acrid  na- 
means  of  accomplishing  the  same  end,  and  the  ture  of  the  vapor,  it  should  be  used  for  fumigat- 
astringent  extracts  of  the  bark  of  trees^  such  as  ing  rooms  only  when  these  are  not  occupied  by 
are  employed  in  tanning,  possess  the  qualities  invalids ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  dis- 
of  disinfectants. — ^In  the  selectidn  and  prepara-  infecting  solutions,  as  of  ^e  hyperchloride  of 
tion  of  these  agents,  none  is  found  more  effident  soda,  of  which  chlorine  is  the  active  agent.  The 
than  that  which  imitates jthe  great  natural  dis-  more  powerftd  fumes  of  nitrous  acid,  which  pos- 
infectant,  a  strong  curre^  of  neated  air.  The  sess  the  highest  disinfectant  qualities,  are  liable 
method  of  artificially  applying  it  to  the  removal  to  the  same  objection ;  yet  so  important  is  their 
of  noxious  effluvia  from  domes  and  articles  of  application  regarded  that  Dr.  Carmichael  Smyth, 
merchandise  has  been  patented  in  Great  Brit-  who  first  proposed  their  use,  received  therefor 
^n,  and  introduced  into  various  manufacturing  from  the  British  government  the  sum  of  £5,000. 
establishments.  The  artides  are  exposed  in  The  unwholesome  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  de- 
large  chambers  to  rapid  currents  of  air,  heated  composed  by  these  fumes,  as  it  is  by  chlorine,  the 
fix>m  200°  to  250°  F,  The  infectious  matters  sulphur  being  set  free  and  the  hydrogen  uniting 
present  are  decomposed  by  the  heat,  or  swept  witn  the  disinfectants.  In  combination  with 
off  in  the  hot  blasts,  while  these  are  kept  at  too  some  of  the  metda,  dilorine  has  been  much 
low  a  temperature  for  the  &brics  to  be  injured  used  ai9  a  disinfectant,  espedally  with  zinc,  in 
by  them.  It  is  a  method  highly  recommended  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  chloride  of  the  met- 
for  the  use  of  hospitals,  quarantine  stations,  and  al,  which  is  known  as  the  disinfecting  fluid  of 
other  establishments  particularly  subject  to  in-  Sir  William  Burnett.  Its  use  is  somewhat  ob- 
fectious  diseases.  Earth  and  porous  bodies  gen-  jectionable,  from  its  poisonous  qualities.  The 
erally  are  employed  to  absorb  injurious  vapors;  same  compound  is  advantageously  applied  to 
none  possess  this  property  in  so  remarkable  a  arresting  that  form  of  decay  in  timber  called 
degree  as  charcoal.  De  Saussure  found  that  a  dry  rot.  Its  properties  as  a  disinfectant  are 
single  volume  of  this  substance,  prepared  from  frdly  treated  in  the  reports  of  the  British  navy, 
boxwood,  absorbed  90  volumes  of  ammonia ;  of  extracts  from  which  may  be  found  in  the  "  Lon- 
sulphurettod  hydrogen  it  took  up  56  times  its  don  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,^'  Oct.  1853. 
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GhlorideofiiuiigBaeseiBflaeffldeiitsaltof  8im<*    proved  to  tw  reiy  Tahuble. AdiaSn* 

ilar  propertiefli  aad  being  the  refase  of  chlorine  feotant  oniting  McA&onsy,  deanlineBB,  asreeable 
mannftctiire,  may  be  ebeai^j  prooored.  The  manipolation,  and  oheapness  in  an  eqnu  degree 
Besqnichloride  of  iron  ia  another  cheap  and  effi-  with  this  will  not  be  easily  fonnd.^ 
dent  agent  of  thia  dasB.  It  is  prepared  by  dis-  DI8L00ATI0K  (Lat  dU,  apart,  and  2mm, 
solving  calcined  iron  pyrites  in  strong  hydro*  place),  ft  term  nsed  by  geologists  to  indicate  that 
chloric  acid,  Its  nse  is  attended  with  none  ci  change  which  takes  place  in  the  positioii  <^toc1cb 
the  objections  belonging  to  the  poisonous  metal-  when  torn  from  their  original  place,  either  by 
lio  combinations  wit£  chlorine.  Nitrate  of  lead  npheaval  or  snbMence.-^t  is  most  commonly 
has  been  recommended  to  its  disinfectant  prop-  applied,  however,  to  that  displacement  in  the 
erties,  partionlarly  in  the  sdntion  known  as  Le-  osseons  strnctore  which  resalts  frmn  the  direct 
doyer*s  disinfecting  fluid.  It  corrects  the  Ibtid  i4>plication  of  force  or  other  long-continued 
odors  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  hydrosul*  cause.  All  the  Joints  aro  liable  to  didoomtion, 
phuret  of  ammonia  by  decomposmg  these  com-  but  it  most  commonly  occurs  to  those  which 
pounds,  but  it  has  no  antiseptic  pro^rties,  and  is  possess  tiie  greatest  mobility;  hence  the  dioiilder 
olgeotionable  on  account  of  its  cost  and  poison-  Joint  is  of  all  othen  the  most  frequent  seat  of 
ous  nature. — None  of  the  agents  vet  named  com-  this  accident.  The  head  of  the  humerus  or 
bine  so  many  advanti^gee  ae  sulphurous  acid  and  bone  of  the  upper  arm,  forming  a  ball  and  8od:et 
its  compounds  with  luae  or  magnesia.  In  the  joint  in  oonnectimi  with  the  so^ula  or  dionlder 
form  of  fumes  fitnn  burning  smphur  it  has  al«  blade,  is  regulated  in  its  motions  by  very  strong 
ways  been  highly  esteemed  for  its  purifying  musdes,  and  is  but  slightly  impeded  in  its  free 
nature,  and  its  chemical  action  upon  organic  motions  bv  the  very  shallow  socket  in  which  it 
compounds  has  long  been  ^^lied  in  bleaching,  rests.  While  this  arrangement  bestows  great 
Bende  the  prc^rty  of  decompodng  and  thus  freedom  of  action  upon  tills  joint,  it  renders  it 
destro^ng  effluvia,  it  ako  acts  as  an  antiseptic,  liable  to  dislocation  in  almost  every  direction, 
checking  fermentation  and  the  formation  or  pu-  The  most  common  is  that  which  occurs  when 
trid  substances.  The  objection  to  its  use  is  its  the  ann  is  elevated  above  the  head,  by  means 
own  suffocating  odor.  This  is  avoided  by  using  of  which  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  thrown 
the  acid  in  combination,  as  in  tiie  form  of  sul-  into  the  armpit.  Next  in  frequency  is  the  dis- 
phate  of  soda,  an  excellent  antiseptic  for  pur-  location  of  the  hip  JointL  which  is  generally 
poses  of  embalming.  Combined  with  lime  and  produced  by  a  sudden  blow  upon  the  knee 
magnesia,  it  \b  recommended  as  the  best  of  all  when  the  thirii  is  flexed  toward  the  abdomen, 
dismfectants.  It  is  thus  prepared  by  the  pa-  whereby  the  head  of  the  thigh  bone  is  drawn 
tentees.  Dr.  R.  Angus  Smith  and  Mr.  A.  Mo-  backward  by  the  action  of  the  glutesl  mus- 
Dougall,  of  Manchester,  England ;  and  so  highly  des  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  ileum  or  pdvis. 
is  it  approved  that  the  Brituh  government  have  The  jaw  bone  ib  often  thrown  out  of  puce  in 
ordered  it  to  be  fhrniahed  to  every  transport  laugMnff,  and  much  moro  frequentiy  in  yawn- 
ship  oontuning  horses.  Applied  to  manures,  it  ing.  Tms  acddent  sometimes  occurs  while 
destroys  the  diBsgreeable  smell  witiiout  impair-  speaking  under  undue  exdtemenL  The  writer 
ing  their  properties  as  fertilizers;  on  the  con-  was  cognizant  of  a  case  in  which  a  femsle  who 
trary,  the  sdts  of  which  it  is  composed,  even  if  was  ta&ing  in  an  excited  manner,  while  under 
in  great  excess,  act  themselves  as  stimulants  to  the  influence  of  a  violent  fit  of  passion,  had  her 
vegetation  on  being  converted  into  sulphates,  discourse  suddenly  arrested  by  didocation  of 
as  they  aro  when  spread  upon  the  ground.  In  the  jaw.  Tins  msplaoement  may  be  easily 
treating  of  its  qualities  Dr.  Mnspratt,  in  his  remedied  by  placing  the  thumbs  on  the  back 
^  Chemistry,*'  remarks  as  follows :  ^  When  mag-  teeth  so  as  to  press  them  downward  while  the 
nesia  is  united  with  sulphurous  add,  the  most  chin  is  raised  by  the  fingers  slowly  upward, 
effective,  perhaps  the  only  compound  capable  Care  diould  be  taken  to  remove  the  thumbs 
of  serving  both  ends"  (deodorizing  and  preserv-  quickly  on  the  restoration  of  the  joint,  or  they 
ing  from  putrefaction),  '*  is  then  produced.  Me-  may  be  painfully  compreseed  between  the  teeth, 
tallic  salts  have  no  beneficial  action  on  manures ;  — ^Tbe  chief  difficulty  in  restoring  a  dislocation 
magnesia  alone  preserves  the  phosphoric  add  consists  in  the  opposition  offered  fy  the  musdes, 
and  the  ammonia.  To  the  mixture  already  rendered  acutely  irritable  by  the  unnatnrdposi- 
mentioned  a  few  per  cent  of  carbolic  add,  or  tion  of  the  head  of  the  luxated  bone.  I&s  is 
rather  of  carbolate  of  lime,  are  added;  the  lat-  often  overcome  by  reducing  the  hearth  action 
ter  has  been  found  by  experience  to  assist  in  by  general  bleeding.  The  wann  bath  and  erne- 
destroying  one  portion  of  the  odor  with  great  tics  are  likewise  used  to  relax  the  musdes,  and 
rapidity.  Being  a  fine,  dry,  white  powder,  it  with  the  same  view  tobacco  moistened  with 
absorbs  moisture  in  stables,  Ac.,  wherever  it  water  is  sometimes  laid  upon  the  abdomen  until 
is  deposited ;  metallio  sdts,  on  the  contrary,  it  induces  dctoess  and  a  dispodtion  to  sywioipe. 
must  be  in  solution,  and  the  wet  is  injurious.  The  surgeon  in  reducing  a  luxated  joint  en- 
not  only  to  the  hoofis,  but  also  to  the  hedth  deavors,  by  a  steady  apptication  of  force  exerted 
generally  of  cattie.  In  the  dok  room  it  is  sdd  in  the  direction  of  the  joint,  either  to  fttigue 
to  preserve  the  atmosphere,  when  sprinkled  on  the  muscles,  or  seize  some  moment  when  they 
offensive  substances,  in  great  puri^.  In  the  are  relaxed  to  dip  the  joint  into  its  socket  Ya- 
veterinary  hospitals  of  barracks  it  has  been  rious  degrees  of  force  and  dlfSnent  appliances 
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are  used  to  effect  this  object  In  the  ease  of  the  canal,  made  hj  the  aaBistanoe  of  the  national 

shoulder  joint  the  surgeon  frequently  forms  a  goremment  and  the  state  of  Virginia,  who  are 

lever  with  the  heel  of  his  boot  placed  in  the  Sie  principal  owners.    It  is  6  feet  deep,  fed  by 

armpit,  over  which,  bj  presring  the  arm  inward  Li^e  Drommond,  and  passes  for  20  m.  through 

toward  the  body,  ne  overcomes  the  resistance  the  swamp,  affording  an  outlet  not  only  for 

of  the  musdes,  and  restores  the  joint.    In  the  lumber  but  for  much  of  the  agricultural  pro- 

case  of  the  hip  joint,  the  force  is  necessarily  duce  of  the  E.  part  of  North  Carolina.    Its  an- 

great,  and  pulleys  are  often  resorted  to,  by  which  nual  freightage  was  stated  in  1856  to  be  about 

means  not  only  a  greater  but  a  steadier  force  24.000.000  shingles,  6,000,000  staves,  166,000 

18  exerted.    A  recent  dislocation  is  much  more  cubic  leet  of  plimk,  scantling,  and  ship  timbei^ 

easily  reduced  than  one  of  long  standing ;  indeed,  700  bbb.  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  4^600  bales  or 

no  time  should  be  permitted  to  elapse  between  cotton,  2,000,000  bushels  of  Indian  com,  80,000 

the  accident  and  an  attempt  at  its  xeduction,  for  of  wheat^  25,000  of  peas,  5,000  cwt.  of  bacon, 

every  hour  adds  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  sue-  1,800  kegs  of  lard,  50,000  bbls.  of  shad  and  her- 

oess  <^  the  operation.    The  bones  of  the  spine  rings,  and  80,000  of  naval  stores.    Beads  are 

frequently  suffer  a  nartial  dislocation  whidi  ad*  made  in  tilie  swamp  by  laying  logs  8  or  10  feet 

mits  of  no  relief  ana  not  unfrequently  terminates  long  side  by  side  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  soil  or 

in  paralysis  from  the  pressure  on  the  spinal  col-  ^^  sponge.'*   They  are  passable  by  mules  and 

imm,  or  death.    The  hangman  in  suspending  a  oxen,  but  carrying  is  done  mostly  by  hand  to 

criminal  dislocates  the  second  vertefaro  of  the  the  creeks  and  ditches  communicating  with  the 

neck.    This  sometimes  occurs  in  other  ways,  canal.    Along  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  are 

A  fellow  student  of  the  writer,  while  playing  the  Little  Dismal  and  several  smaller  swampsi 

at  ball,  struck  his  companion  an  accidental  blow  covering  in  the  aggregate  about  2,000,000  acres, 

with  lus  dub  upon  the  back  of  the  neck,  which  and  mostlv  state  property.    The  '^  Dismals,"  as 

dislocated  this  Done  and  produced  almost  imme-  they  are  locally  called,  are  noted  retreats  of 

diate  death.  runaway  negroes,  whose  children  have  been 

DISMAL  SWAMP,  GsKiiT,  a  large  morass  in  bom,  lived,  and  died  here.    They  depend  for 

Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  extending,  accord-  support  on  stealing  or  charity,  and  chance  em- 

ing  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  40  m.  S.  from  near  Nor-  ployment  from  the  lumbermen  and  poor  white 

folk,  in  the  formw  state,  and  25  m.  E.  and  W.  settlers.    Ilieir  number  is  said  to  have  been 

The  soil  consists  of  black  vegetable  matter  to  the  much  diminished  within  a  few  years.    A  part 

depth  of  15  feet,  saturated  with  water,  yielding  of  the  Great  Dismal  has  been  drained  and  de- 

to  the  tread  of  man,  and  during  a  large  part  of  voted  to  agriculture. 

the  year  covered  in  many  places  with  stagnant  DISPENSATION,  the  act  by  which  an  ex- 
pools.  Several  small  streams  flow  through,  and  ception  is  made  to  the  rigor  of  the  law  in  fiivor 
in  the  centre  is  Lake  Drnmmond,  6  m.  long  and  of  some  person.  To  mi£:e  a  dispensation  is  an 
8  m.  wide,  the  surface  of  which  is  21  feet  above  attribute  of  sovereign  power.  In  the  United 
tide  water.  A  large  proportion  of  the  swamp  States  no  power  exists,  except  in  the  legiala- 
was  originally  covered  with  a  thick  forest  of  ture,  to  dispense  with  law,  and  then  it  is  rather 
cypress,  white  cedar,  and  other  timber,  and  por-  a  change  of  the  law  than  a  dispensation. — In 
tions  are  overgrown  with  reeds.  Nearly  all  the  tiie  Roman  Catholic  church  a  dispensation  is  an 
most  valuable  timber  has  been  cut  down  to  fur-  exemption  frt>m  obedience  to  disciplinary  enact- 
ntsh  shingles,  ship  timber,  and  rails^  the  last  being  men  ts  (see  Canon  Law),  and  is,  more  strictly  de- 
exported  to  New  York  and  other  places,  under  fined,  a  release  from  the  obligation  of  observing 
the  name  of  cedar  rails.  The  shingle  trade  is  enor-  some  ecclesiastical  law,  granted  to  a  person  for 
mens,  and  some  of  the  many  proprietors  among  just  and  rational  causes,  by  the  prc^>er  authority, 
whom  the  swamp  is  divided  employ  over  100  The  pope  has  reserved  to  himseli  the  granting 
hands  in  cutting  shingles  alone.  Since  the  woods  of  dispensations  in  the  more  important  oases,  but 
have  been  thinned  out,  great  quantities  of  timber  bishops  and  priests  may  grant  them  in  lesser  ones, 
have  been  procured  mm  beneath  the  surfiuse,  DISRAELI,  Benjamin,  a  British  statesman^ 
where  fedlen  trunks  have  been  preserved  by  the  orator,  and  novelist,  was  bom  in  London  in 
wetness  of  the  soil.  The  supply  thus  obtained,  December,  1805,  and  is  the  eldest  son  of  Isaac 
however,  is  beginning  to  nu,  and  the  lumber  Disraeli,  the  author  of  the  ^Curiosities  of 
trade  of  the  swamp  is  losing  its  importance.  The  Literature.''  His  mother's  maiden  name  was 
lumbermen  are  slaves,  who  are  hired  of  their  Basevi.  He  received  his  early  education  at 
owners  by  the  proprietors  of  the  swamp  lands,  a  private  academy  in  the  suburbs  of  London, 
and  sent  into  the  swamp  in  gangs,  under  white  whence  while  yet  a  boy  he  was  transferred  to 
overseers.  There  they  remain  5  months  out  the  office  of  an  attorney  as  an  articled  clerk, 
of  every  6,  camping  out  in  rude  huts.  An  ac-  where  he  remained  8  years.  At  length  weary 
count  is  kept  of  the  number  of  shingles  cut  by  of  the  drudgery  of  his  duties,  and  with  am- 
each  man,  for  which  a  fixed  sum  per  1,000  is  bitious  views  &r  beyond  the  brightest  dreams 
allowed,  and  after  the  value  of  the  food  and  of  tiie  most  succesitfnl  attorney,  ^^  Disraeli  the 
clothing  furnished,  and  the  hire  paid  to  the  Younger,"  as  he  loved  to  style  himself,  availing 
owner,  have  been  deducted  flrom  tne  amount,  himself  of  the  asnstance  of  his  flEtther's  distin- 
the  surplus  is  given  to  the  slave.  The  great  gnished  friends,  obtained  admission  into  what  ia 
channel  of  tranq[K>rtatioa  is  the  Dismal  Swamp  called  in  London  **  the  best  society."    His  per* 
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aonal  beauty,  refined  maanera,  and  remarkable  politioal  yiewa;  tbe  '^  Berolntionarj  Eple  ^  and 
powers  of  oonversation,  soon  made  him  a  great  the  ^'  Orisk  Examined  *'  in  the  same  year,  and 
mvorite.    At  the  age  of  19  he  yisited  Germany,  '*  A  Vindication  of  the  Encdish  Oonstitntion  "  in 
and  on  his  retam  to  England  published  in  1829  1885.    In  1836.  being  still  nnable  to  get  a  seat 
-7  Ids  fiunons  novd  "Vivian  Grey,'^  the  chief  in  the  hoose  or  oomm<»s,  he  pnblished  a  series 
characters  in  which  were  fidthf  nl  pictures  of  him-  of  letters  in  the  London  ^  Hmes  "  under  the  sig- 
self  and  of  persons  wellknownin  English  society,  nature  of  ^  Runnymede,'^  which  were  read  with 
The  originality,  vivacity,  and  wit  of  this  book  great  interest  on  account  of  their  remarkable  wit 
gave  it  great  celebrity,  and  it  was  transUted  into  and  sarcasDL   Toward  the  dose  of  the  same  year 
Sie  principal  languages  of  Europe.    Simulta-  he  published  a  love  stoxy,  "Henrietta  Temple;" 
iMou^y  with  its  publication  the  author  became  and  in  the  roriuff  of  1887  appeared  "  Venetaa,''  a 
editor  of  a  short-Uved  daily  political   paper  novel,  in  which  he  nortrayed  the  characters  and 
entitled  tiie  "Representative,^'  on  which  John  appesjrance  of  Lord  Bj^ron  and  Per^  Bysehe 
Murray,  the  publisher,  between  Jan.  25,  1826,  Shelley.  At  last  he  achieved  the  great  object  of 
and  Jvlj  29  roUowing,  is  said  to  have  expended  his  ambition.  In  the  first  parliament  of  the  reign 
$850,000.     In  1828  Mr.  Disraeli  published  in  of  Victoria,  Mr.  Disraeli,  being  then  82  years  of 
one  volume  the  "  Voyage  of  Captain  Popanilla,*'  age,  obtained  a  seat  as  representative  of  the  oon- 
a  gav  and  good-humored    but  flimsy  satire,  servative  borough  of  Maidstone.    His  maiden 
whicn  met  with  little  success.    In  1829  he  left  speech  was  a  lamentable  &ilure.    Ignorant  of 
England  to  make  an  extended  tour  in  Italy,  the  tastes  and  temper  of  his  audience,  and  with 
Greece,  Albania,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Nubia,  and  the  most  violent  and  grotesque   gestures,  he 
returned  in  1881.    He  was  in  Albania  at  the  poured  forth  tbeprossest  abuse  of  OA)onnell,  the 
time  of  the  massacre  of  the  beys  by  Reshid  only  efEeot  of  which  was  to  call  forth  the  laugh- 
Pasha,  and  witnessed  manv  of  the  scenes  of  the  ter  and  ridicule  of  the  house.    He  dosed  tiiis 
civil  war  then  ragtnff  there.     Shortly  after  now  flEunous  speech  in  the  following  words:  "  I 
hia  return  hepublished  his  second  fEuhionable  am  not  snipnsed  at  the  reception  I  have  expe- 
novel,  the  "  Young  Duke  ;*^  and  in  the  follow-  rienoed.     I  have  begun  several  times  many 
ing  year  he  issued  from  the  press  another  novel,  things^  and  I  have  often  succeeded  at  last.    I 
"Uontarini  Fleming,  a  Psychological  Autobi-  shall  sit  down  now;  but  the  time  will  come  when 
ography,'*  which  Keiae  the  Genuan  poet  has  you  will  hear  me."    In  July,  1889,  this  predio- 
pronounced  to  be  "one  of  the  most  original  tion  first  began  to  be  fulfilled.   Hemadea^>eech 
works  ever  written.''    Its  su^ect  b  the  devd-  which  was  fistened  to  with  attention,  and  prais- 
opment  of  the  poetical  nature,  and  it  contains  ed  for  its  ability.    In  that  year,  too,  he  pub- 
brilliant  sketches  of  Italy,  Spain,  Greece,  Asia  lished  his  5  act  tragedy,  the  ^  Count  Alaroos,'' 
Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt.    At  this  time  Mr.  Dis-  founded  on  an  old  Spimiah  ballad,  and  was  re- 
raeli  maae  his  first  attempt  to  enter  parliament,  lieved  fh)m  pressing  pecuniary  difficulties  by  a 
He  presented  himself  to  the  electors  of  High  Wy-  marriage  with  the  wealthy  widow  of  Wyndbam 
combe,  in  Buckinghamshire,  as  a  tory-radical,  Lewis,  his  friend  and  colleague  in  the  repre- 
and  was  defeated  by  the  whig  candidate.     In  sentation  of  Maidstone.    The  happy  influence 
December,  1884,  he  again  sought  the  support  of  of  this  union  upon  his  career  he  has  himself 
the  Wycombe  electors,  and  was  again  aefeated.  acknowledged  in  the  graceful  dedication  of  one 
Perceiving  that  tory-radicalism  did  not  find  fa-  of  his  novels  to  a  ^'perfect  wife."    In  1841  he 
▼or  with  the  Engli^  people,  he  next  appeared,  was  elected  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  die 
in  May,  1885,  at  Taunton,  as  a  thorough-going  borough  of  Shrewsbury,  and  in  1844  publ^ied 
conservative.     It  was  on  this  occasion  tha^  his  most  successful  novel,  '*  Ooningsby,  or  the 
when  charged  by  somebody  in  the  crowd  with  New  Generation,''  which  within  8  months  of  the 
*'  O'Oonnellism,"  he  called  the  oreat  Irish  agita-  date  of  publication  had  run  through  8  editions, 
tor  a  "  bloody  traitor ;"  to  which  Mr.  O'Gonnell  and  was  translated  into  several  foreign  languages, 
made  the  memorable  retort :  "  For  aught  Iknow,  The  cause  of  its  extraordinary  popularity,  apart 
the  present  Disraeli  is  the  true  heir  at  law  of  the  from  its  great  literary  merit,  was  the  fl^ct  of  its 
impenitent  thief  who  died  on  the  cross."    Ex-  principal  characters  being  drawn  from  well- 
asperated  by  this  taunt,  Mr.  Disraeh  challenged  known  persons  then  living.    It  was  regarded 
COonnell's  son,  Mor^  O'Connell,  who  had  also  as  an  exposition  of  the  views  and  deagas 
taken  up  his  father's  quarrel ;  but  the  challenge  of  the  famous  half  literary,  half  political  party 
was  not  accepted.    In  the  meanwhile  Mr.  Dis-  then  attracting  public  attention  under  the  name 
raeli  wrote  and  published  several  books:  the  of  "Young  England,  "of  which  Mr.  Disraeli  was 
^  Wondrous  Tale  of  Alroy,"  an  oriental  romance  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  leaders.  In  1845  he 
of  extraordinary  eloquence  and  power,  based  on  publidied  "  Sibyl,  or  the  Two  Nations."  In  1847 
the  adventures  of  a  prince  of  the  house  of  David,  ne  was  returned  as  one  of  the  members  for  Bnck- 
who  in  the  12th  century  proclaimed  himself  the  inghamshire,  and  in  the  same  year  he  published 
Messiah,  and  called  the  Jews  of  Persia  to  arms,  ''ixion  in  Heaven,"  with  other  tales,  and  also 
appeared  in  1888,  accompanied  by  "The  Rise  *'Tancred,  or  the  New  Crusade."    His  rq>atft- 
of  Iskander,"  a  tale  founded  on  the  revolt  of  the  tion  as  a  parliamentary  debater,  and  as  a  lesd- 
famous  Scanderbeg  against  the  Turks  in  the  15th  ing  member  of  the  conservative  party,  was  now 
century;  a  political  pamphlet  entitled  ^^  What  Is  established.    His  severe  and  enective  attacks 
He  f "  in  1884,  in  which  he  tried  to  explain  his  on  Sir  Robert  Peel,  for  the  alleged  treachery  o^ 
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that  statesman  to  his  party  in  the  adoption  of  his  sentttiye  charaoterf  fond  of  soHtade  and  the  bo> 
free  trade  policy,  are  among  the  meet  remark-  dkty  of  books,  he  fonnd  no  literary  friend  and 
able  speecnes  to  be  foand  in  the  annals  of  the  counsellor,  and  was  sent  by  his  parents,  to  whom 
British  legislature.  They  established  Disraeli's  he  was  an  enigma,  to  travel  in  France,  with  the 
reputation  as  one  of  the  most  powerfol  debaters  hope  that  adventores  and  change  of  scene  might 
and  keen  and  polished  satirists  in  that  body.  In  divert  him  from  the  eccentricity  of  his  course. 
1849  he  became  the  recognized  leader  of  the  con-  He  lived  in  Paris,  associating  with  learned  men 
servative  party  in  parliament.  A  biography  of  and  freqnentinff  libraries,  tiU  1788.  On  his  re- 
his  fiEither,  Isaac  Disraeli  (1849),  and  a  memoir  turn  he  published  anonymously  a  satire  ^'  On 
of  his  personal  and  political  friend,  Lord  George  the  Abuse  of  Satire,"  in  polished  verses^  which 
Bentinok  (1852),  were  his  next  literary  produc-  was  directed  against  Peter  Pindar,  then  in  the 
tions.  In  March,  1852,  in  the  first  Derby^  admin-  height  of  his  populari^.  This  venture  obtained 
istration,  Mr.  Disraeli  received  the  appointment  for  him  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Pye,  afterward 
of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  was  made  a  poet  laureate,  through  whose  influence  the  elder 
member  of  the  privy  council,  and  became  leader  Disraeli  was  per«iade44o  renounce  the  effort  to 
of  the  ministerial  party  in  the  house  of  commons,  convert  a  noejUnto  a  miirchant,  and  was  finally 
He  went  out  of  office  with  the  rest  of  the  Derby  induced  tMnmSsh  means  sufficient  to  enable  his 
ministry  in  Dec.  of  the  same  year,  tn  Feb.  1858.  son  to  gMtify  his  passion  for  book-collecting  and 
when  Lord  Derby  again  accepted  the  task  ox  for  tranquil  study.  The  son  now  wrote  some 
forming  a  new  cabinet  after  the  down&U  of  Lord  metrical  pieces  in  the  magazines,  and  in  1803 
Palmerston^  Mr.  Disraeli  was  again  selected  to  fill  publi^ed  a  volume  of  romantic  tales.  In  1791 
the  responsible  office,  the  duties  of  which  he  had  he  published  the  first  volume  of  his ' '  Curiosities 
discharged  with  great  ability  6  years  before.  In  of  literature^'  (2d  vol.  in  1798 ;  new  edition  of 
Feb.  1859,  he  brought  forward  in  parliament  an  both  vols,  in  1794),  a  product  of  curious  and  de- 
elaborate  plan  of  electoral  reform,  a  principal  cant  erudition,  abounding  in  discursive  and  anec* 
feature  of  which  was  the  extension  of  the  suf-  dotical  criticism.  A  volume  of  ^*  Miscellanies, 
frage  to  the  whole  body  of  tJie  educated  class  or  Literary  Recreations,"  was  published  in  1790* 
without  regard  to  property.  The  bill  was  de«  After  residing  for  a  time  in  Exeter  he  removed 
feated  in  the  house  of  commons,  March  81,  to  London,  and  resolved  to  devote  the  rest  of 
1859,  whereupon  parliament  was  dissolved.  The  his  life,  not  to  authorship,  but  to  the  acquisitioa 
political  career  of  Ifr.  Disraeli  thus  far  is  one  of  of  Imowledge.  Ten  years  were  occupied  chiefly 
the  most  extraordinary  in  English  history.  By  with  acquiring  that  store  of  fiicts  which  was  the 
force  of  talent,  industry,  and  perseverance,  un-  foundation  of  his  future  speculations,  and  it  waa 
aided  hv  wealth  or  £Eunily  connection^  in  roite  not  tiQ  die  age  of  45  that  he  resolutely  began 
of  the  disadvantages  of  his  Jewish  origin  and  of  his  career  of  authorship.  In  1812  appeared  his 
his  reputation  as  a  mere  novelist,  he  has  raised  '^  Calamities  of  Authors ;  including  some  In- 
himself  to  the  position  of  leader  of  the  house  of  quiries  respecting  their  Moral  and  literary 
commons  and  of  minister  of  finance  in  the  great-  character ;"  in  1 814,  his  ^^  Quarrels  of  Authors ; 
atest  commercial  empire  of  the  world.  or  some  Memoirs  for  our  Laterarv  Histoiy,  in- 
DISRAELI,  IsAAo,  an  English  author,  bom  duding  Specimens  of  Controver^to  the  Keign 
near  Enfield  in  May,  1766,  died  Jan.  19, 1848.  His  of  Elizabeth  ;'*  and  in  1816,  the  most  finished 
fiB^herremovedto£nglandinl748  from  Venice,  of  his  compositions,  his  ^*  Illustrations  of  the 
whither  his  ancestors,  of  Hebrew  race,  had  fied  Literary  Character ;  or  the  History  of  Men 
inthelSthr— — '  —  ------  -  «-  •-       -  -  ^ '-—  -'--* ^--« ^ 

In  Venice 

(originallv  ,,     , 

borne  before  or  since  by  any  other  family,  that  as  a  literary  antiquair,  but  as  a  man  of  humor, 
their  race  might  be  for  ever  recognized."  Isaac  thoughtfnlness,  and  elegant  tastes.  His  '^  Curi- 
was  an  only  son,  and  was  intended  for  the  pur-  osities  of  literature"  had  reached  the  5ih  edi- 
suits  of  commerce,  by  which  his  father  haa  at-  tion,  when  in  1817  he  added  a  new  volume, 
tained  to  fortune.  The  latter  was  seriously  containing  more  eli^rate  essays  than  the  pre* 
alarmed  when  his  son  during  his  school  days  ceding,  and  the  success  of  the  publication  was 
produced  a  poem;  **  the  loss  of  one  of  his  ar-  such  ^at  he  rapidly  produced  8  additional  vol- 
gosies  uninsured  could  not  have  filled  him  with  umes.  He  was  5  years  in  the  composition  of 
more  blank  dismay."  He  was  sent  to  a  college  his  work  on  the  *^  Life  and  Reign  of  Charles  I.," 
at  Amsterdam,  where  he  studied  the  philosoph-  which  appeared  in  1828-*81,  and  gdned  for  him 
ical  works  in  fashion  at  the  time,  and  when  18  the  de^ee  of  D.C.L.  from  Oxford.  He  had 
years  of  age  returned  to  England  a  disciple  of  long  meditated  a  history  of  English  literature, 
Rousseau.  When  informed  that  a  place  in  the  for  which  all  his  previous  writings  had  been 
establishment  of  a  great  merchant  was  prepared  preparatory,  but  in  1889  a  paralysis  of  the  optic 
for  him,  he  replied  that  he  had  written  and  in-  nerve  prevented  him  fh>m  pursuing  his  re- 
tended  to  publish  a  poem  of  considerable  length  searches,  and  a  selection  firom  his  numerous 
against  commerce,  which  was  the  cormptor  of  manuscripts  was  given  to  the  public  in  1841 
man;  and  he  at  once  enclosed  his  poem  to  Dr.  under  the  titie  of  "Amenities  of  Literature." 
Johnson,  who  however  was  in  his  last  illness  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  resided  on 
and  was  nnable  to  read  it    Cf  a  pensive  and  his  manor  of  Bradenham  in  Buckinghamshire* 
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'^He  waa,^  saya  hia  aon,  *'a  oomfdete  literary  ^^  poaaesaoxy  actiona,  whidi  haa  varied  at 

character,  a  man  who  really  paased  hia  life  in  fu  different  perioda ;  hat  now,  hy  atatotea  8  and  4 

lihrary.    Even  marriage  prodaoed  no  change  William  IV^  o.  27  (18d8X  no  entry  can  he 

in  these  habita;  he  roee  to  enter  the  chamber  made  nor  action  broaght  but  within  20  years 

where  he  lired  alone  with  hia  books,  and  at  night  after  the  ri^t  of  entry  or  actum  acomed ;  de- 

hia  lamp  was  ever  lit  within  theaame  walla.    In  aoent  cast  (aa  it  waa  called  when  tiie  diaaeizor 

London  hia  only  amnaement  waa  to  ramble  died  in  poeaesaion)  ia  not  allowed  to  defeat  anch 

among  bookaellera ;  in  the  country  he  acarcely  entry  or  action,  and  all  the  real  actions  f onnerly 

ever  toft  Us  room  but  to  aannter  in  abstraction  naed  are  aboliabed,  except  actiona  fbr  dowei; 

upon  a  terrace,  moae  over  a  chapter,  or  coin  qvan^  impedit  (wliioh  relatea  to  certain  in- 

a  sentence.''  A  neweditionof  his  worln  ia  now  corporal  rights),  and  ^ectment,  wlddi  laat  ia 

in  prooesB  of  publication  in  London,  edited  and  the  mode  by  which  all  titiea  to  corporal  eatates 

annotated  \j  his  eon,  the  Right  Hon.  Bei^amin  are  now  tried.  In  thia  coontry,  theae  proviaicna 

Diaraeli    ^  '^  CorioMtiea  of  Literatore*'  waa  hare  been  long  aince  generally  ado|rt»d,  and 

pnblished  in  Beaton  in  1858,  in  4  vola.  even  atill  greater  changea  made ;  and  the  tenn 

DIS3EI8IN,  a  term  naed  in  the  English  law  disseisin  haa  been  little  naed  in  American  law, 

to  expreas  the  tnming  a  man  ont  of  possession  of  and  merely  aa  synonymooa  with  dispoeaeasion. 

a  freehold  eatate  in  landa,  that  is  to  aay,  an  eatate  DISSENAIR,  one  who  differa  from  another 

In  fee  or  for  life.    It  ia  not  applied  to  diapoesea-  in  opinion.    It  ia  the  general  name  in  En^and 

aionofa  term  ofyeara,  nor  ia  it  atrictiy  applicable  for  those  Proteatanta  whodiaagree  aa  to  doc- 

to  an  incorporal  eatate,  inaamnch  aa  tnat  ape-  trinea  or  ceremoniea  with  the  established  chmch. 

cies  of  estate  does  not  admit  of  actnal  posses-  The  beginning  of  dissent  in  England  waa  in  the 

aion  in  a  litm^  aenae ;  yet  constructively  there  reign  of  Edward  YI.,  soon  after  the  eatahUsh- 

may  be  dtaaeinn  of  incorporal  rights,  aa  an  ment  of  the  Anglican  church.    The  two  parties 

office,  rent,  and  the  like.     According  to  the  were  then  deaignated  conformista  and  lumcon- 

old  conmion  law,  disseian  alwaya  imported  a  formista.    Subaequentiy  the  name  of 


WTongftil  putting  of  another  ont  of  possession,  waa  for  a  century  the  general  appellation  of  dis- 

An  entry  by  a  atranger  after  the  death  of  the  aenten.  The  legal  toleration  of  diasentera  in  Eng- 

owner  of  a  freehold,  and  before  the  heir  or  de-  land  dates  only  from  the  revolution  of  1688,  and 

visee  had  taken  possession,  waa  ciQled  an  abate-  during  the  present  century  they  have  been  placed 

ment;  an  entry  after  the  determination  of  a  much  more  nearly  than  ever  before  upon  an 

particular  estate,  before  the  peraon  entiUed  to  equally  with  the  adherents  of  the  estahliElied 

the  reverrion  or  remainder,  waa  an  intrusion;  church. 

and  an  alienation  by  tenant  for  life  for  a  longer  DISTAFF,  the  first  instrument  employed  in 
term  than  he  was  entitied  to  convey  was  a  &»-  apinning,  ana  the  ancient  emblem  of  female  dU- 
continuance;  and  difforent  remedied  were  ne-  igence.    It  consiBted  of  a  staff  on  one  end  of 
cessary  for  the  recovery  of  the  possession  while  which  waa  rolled  the  wooL    It  waa  hdd  in  the 
the  old  forma  of  real  actiona  were  in  uae.    Aa  left  hand  of  the  spinner,  while  the  right  hand 
disseisin  commenced  by  a  wrongful  act  of  the  waa  occupied  in  orawing  out  the  fibra  of  the 
disseizor,  the  person  disseized  could  repoeseaa  wool  and  at  the  aame  time  twisting  them.    A 
himself  bv  an  entry  upon  the  landa ;  but  if  the  amall  piece  of  wood  called  a  epindle  waa  attached 
disseizor  died  in  possesaion,  there  could  be  no  to  the  thread,  the  weight  of  which  continu^y 
entry  against  his  heir,  but  the  rightfhl  owner  carried  it  down  aa  it  waa  formed.    When  the 
waa  then  put  to  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  n>indle  reached  the  ground  it  waa  un&atened, 
the  possesion.    This  rule,  however,  waa  aub^  the  thread  which  had  been  formed  was  wound 
Ject  to  certain  exceptiona,  aa  disability  of  the  around  it,  and  it  was  then  agidn  faatened  near  the 
person  entitied  to  make  the  -entry ;  and  finally  beginning  of  the  new  thread, 
by  atatute  6  years'  poeaession  by  the  disaeizor  I>IST^tfPEB|   in   painting,  a   mixture  of 
before  his  death  was  necessary  in  order  to  take  opa(|[ue  color   with  water  and  size,  or  with 
away  the  right  of  entry.    It  waa  required  that  glutinous  matter,  mudi  used  in  scene  p^ting. 
the  entry  should  be  peaceable,  for  if  force  waa  DISTICH,  a  couplet,  in  Greek  and  Latin 
used  a  summary  process  was  given  by  atatute  poetry  connating  of  one  hexameter  and  one  pen- 
to  restore  the  possession  to  the  person  thus  put  tameter  verse.   The  Qreeks  did  not  alwaya  coin- 
out^  although,  aa  before  aupposed,  his  possession  plete  the  sense  in  the  two  verses,  but  the  Latios 
was  wrongful,  provided  he  or  those  from  whom  imposed  this  reatriunt  upon  themaelvea.    There 
he  claimed  had  held  the  premisea  8  years.  Poa-  are  numerous  ancient  poems  consisting  wholly 
aession,  although  not  conclusive  evidence  of  tiie  of  distichs,  but  it  required  all  tiie  art  <^  the  best 
right  of  property,  waa  yet  deemed  of  such  im-  writers  to  avoid  exceesive  monotony  in  a  kind 
portance  that  it  could  be  the  subject  of  an  ac-  of  poetry  which  admits  of  so  littie  variety  in 
tion  without  involving  the  question  of  the  real  the  suoceenon  of  sounds.    Its  gentie  and  mel- 
ownership  of  the  fee.  The  old  forms  of  proceed-  ancholy  rhythm  made  it  a  favorite  verse  of  the 
ing  bv  writ  of  entry,  assize  of  novel  disseisin,  elegiac  poets,  and  it  is  in  distioha  that  nearly  all 
and  uie  like,  were  possessory  actions.    The  titie  the  moral  precepts  of  the  andenta  were  dictiifced. 
to  the  fee  could  be  determmed  only  by  a  writ  DISTILLATION  (Lat.  dU,  asunder,  apart,  and 
of  right  or  other  analogous  proceeding.    A  stillars,  to  ML  in  drops),  the  separating  two 
limitation  of  time  was  prescribed  for  the  brin^  bodies  whidi  may  be  mixed  or  combined,  by 
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oonTerting  the  more  volatile  one  into  vapor  with  prodaot  being  rendered  impure  by  the  presence 
the  aid  of  heat,  and  condensing  this  product.  On  of  foreign  matter  thus  introduced,  the  object  of 
heatiDff  sea  water,  the  vapor  which  passes  off  distillation,  which  in  chemical  operations  is  to 
leaves  behind  the  impurities  mechanically  mixed,  obtain  pure  products,  is  thus  defeated, 
and  the  salts  that  were  held  in  chemical  solution :  DISTILLEBT,  works  in  which  the  manufko- 
the  steam  condenses  upon  cold  snrfiioes,  and  tnre  of  ardent  spirits  is  conducted.  The  opera- 
forms  drops  of  pure  distilled  water.  Such  is  the  tion  is  commonly  called  distillation,  though  this 
rain,  and^ch  are  the  dew  drops,  which  in  na-  is  but  the  last  of  several  distinct  processes  in- 
tuTe*s  laboratory  are  distilled  from  all  fluid  vdved  in  the  manufacture.  Hie  preparation  of 
souToes  exposed  to  evi^ration,  even  the  most  a  highly  intoxicating  liquor,  by  separating  the 
impure.  By  this  process  a  more  volatile  liquid  more  volatUe  portions  of  tiie  fermented  juices 
may  be  separated  from  others  less  so,  as  ether,  of  sweet  fruits  and  infusions  of  grains,  does  not 
aloohol,  or  ammonia,  ^.,  from  the  water  with  appear  to  have  been  understood  by  the  ancients, 
which  they  may  be  mixed.  The  volatile  prin«  Dr.  Ure  states  that ''  it  seems  to  have  been  in- 
oiples  of  plants,  extracted  by  their  solution  in  vented  by  the  barbarians  cf  the  north  of  £u- 
water  or  in  other  fluids,  are  thus  separated  fh>m  rope  as  a  solace  to  their  cold  and  humid  clime ; 
the  substanoes  with  which  they  were  associated,  and  was  first  made  known  to  tiie  southern  na- 
and  remun  with  these  fluids  on  their  distillation,  tions  in  the  writings  of  Amoldus  de  Y Ula  Nova 
The  vapor  of  water  may  itself  be  made  to  take  and  his  pupil  Baymond  Lully,  of  Majorca."  Yet 
up  the  volatile  vegetable  principles,  as  this  is  there  are  but  few  nations  at  the  present  time^ 
evolved  in  the  process  of  distillation.  Vegetable  above  the  condition  of  savages,  who  are  not  ii^ 
and  animal  substances  undergo  a  process  of  the  habit  of  preparing  some  form  of  intoxicat- 
destructive  distillation  by  being  exposed  to  the  ing  liquors  by  distillation.  In  the  articles  Axco- 
action  of  heat  in  dose  vessels^  the  effect  of  hol  and  BBAin>Y  the  processes  have  been  ex- 
which  is  to  separate  the  volatile  fluids  and  gas-  plained  by  which  the  araent  spirit  is  produced  in 
eons  matters,  leaving  the  solid  portions  in  the  the  course  of  fermentation  of  saccharine  juices ; 
retorts.  Wood  is  thus  distilled,  prodn<nng  char-  and  in  Besb  and  Beewino  the  generation  of  the 
coal,  tar,  the  volatile  pyroligneous  acid,  naphtha^  same  spirit  is  described  as  resulting  from  amyla- 
dro. ;  bituminous  coal  also  producing  coke,  coal  ceous  fruits  or  grainS|  or  those  containing  starch, 
tar,  ammoniaoal  liquors,  inflammable  gases,  Ssg,  by  causing  this  starch  to  be  converted  into  grape 
New  combinations  of  uie  elements  of  organic  sugar,  the  fermentation  of  which  produces  alco- 
bodies  are  produced  in  this  process  of  destruc-  W.  The  fermented  juice  of  the  grape,  or  wine, 
tive  distillation.  When  the  vapor  produced  con-  and  the  fermented  infusion  of  grape  sugar  de- 
denses  in  a  solid  form,  as  when  sulphur,  arsenic,  rived  fiY)m  malted  liquors,  contain  the  same  in- 
or  camphor  is  volatilized,  the  operation  is  called  toxicating  principle,  whidi  it  is  the  object  of 
sublimation,  and  the  product  a  sublimate,  as  in  distillation  to  separate ;  and  which,  when  sepa- 
the  other  case  it  is  called  a  distillate.  In  the  rated  from  ve^table  substanoes  of  such  diverse 
chemical  laboratory  the  process  of  distillation  is  qualities,  retams  the  peculiar  aroma  or  flavor 
commonly  conducted  in  vessels  called  retorts,  of  the  plant,  until  by  repeated  distillations  or 
which  are  usuallv  of  glass.  The  liquid  to  be  rectifications  the  pure  spirit  is  at  last  obtained 
boiled  is  held  in  the  body  of  the  vessel,  and  the  free  from  the  volatile  oil  and  o&er  matters  to 
vapor  passes  through  the  neck,  which  turns  over  which  the  fiavor  is  due.  All  the  juices  of  plants 
to  one  side  firom  the  top,  and  connects  with  an-  which  can  undergo  vinous  fermentation,  and 
otiier  glass  vessel  called  a  receiver.  This  and  the  all  vegetable  matters  which  contain  starch,  may 
neck  of  the  retort  being  kept  cool  by  the  appli-  thus  be  made  to  produce  distilled  liquors ;  and 
cation  of  cold  water  upon  the  outside,  the  va-  many  kinds  obtained  frt>m  very  cheap  and  infe- 
pors  are  condensed  and  collect  in  the  receiver,  rior  materials  are  by  the  introduction  of  flavor- 
Glass  flasks  with  bent  glass  tubes  closely  fitted  ing  matters  made  to  pass  for  those  which  natu- 
lin  their  necks  furnish  convenient  substitutes  for  rally  possess  the  most  esteemed  aroma.  Some 
retorts.  If  the  supply  of  vapor  is  large,  more  animal  fluids  also,  which  contain  saccharine 
efficient  means  must  be  resorted  to  for  its  con-  matters,  may  by  fermentation  produce  alcohol, 
densation.  Such  is  furnished  in  the  worm  of  MUk  is  one  of  these,  and  from  that  of  the  mare 
the  still,  a  metallio  pipe  coiled  around  within  a  the  Tartars  manufacture  an  ardent  spirit ;  the 
tubj  and  kept  cool  by  the  water  filling  the  tub,  fermented  milk  is  also  used  by  them  without 
which  is  removed  constantiy  as  it  becomes  heat-  distilllKg.  A  large  propcMrtion  of  the  substances 
ed,  and  is  replaced  by  cold  water  flowing  in.  used  for  the  food  of  man  may  thus  be  applied 
The  vapors  jMUHdng  through  the  pipe  drop  out  to  the  preplKration  of  ardent  spirit.  The  fruits 
oondensed  vom  its  lower  end,  which  projects  of  each  country  fhmish  spirits  of  their  peculiar 
through  the  bottom  or  side  of  the  tub.  The  flavors,  when  tiiese  are  obtained  directly  fh>m 
stin  itodf  is  a  metallic  vessel  of  any  convenient  the  fermented  juice ;  but  if  the  juices  are  first 
form  for  a  boiler,  furnished  with  a  head,  which  allowed  to  crystallize,  the  sugar  thus  obtained, 
accuiBtely  fits  upon  the  body  and  connects  this  on  being  redissolved  and  fermented,  is  found  to 
with  the  worm  or  condenser  at  the  other  end.  have  lost  the  aroma  of  the  plant.  Thus  the 
For  the  laboratory  metallic  stiUs  are  littie  used ;  high  fiavor  of  the  rum  distilled  from  fresh  cane 
the  steam  produced  in  the  operation  of  distill*  juice  is  missed  when  the  distillation  is  con- 
ing acting  upon  most  metallio  surfaces,  and  the  dnoted  from  fermented  sugar  and  molasses ; 
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the  product  is  then  a  oomparatirely  insipid  stead  of  pare  water  for  the  first  infusion  of  the 
whiskey.  The  distilled  liquors  of  each  oonntrjr  next  making.  Strong  worts  are  not  desirahle, 
are  those  of  its  pecoliar  fmits.  Sogar-grow-  the  fermentation  heing  more  complete  and  the 
ing  conntries  prodace  mm,  vine-growing  oonn-  yield  of  spirits  greater  when  these  are  of  moder- 
tries  hrandy,  and  grain-growing  conntries  whis-  ate  specific  grayity.  By  the  old  excise  laws  of 
key  and  gin.  The  Chinese  mann£Mtare  a  die-  Great  Britun  they  were  required  to  be  of  a  cer- 
tilled  liquor  from  rice,  and  the  inhabitants  of  tain  high  degree  of  strenjrth,  but  in  8«>tland 
Kamtchatka  another  from  mushrooms.  The  and  Ireland  &ey  are  now  lulowed  to  range  from 
processes  of  obtaining  these  liquors  are  essen-  specific  gravity  1080  to  1080,  that  of  water  be- 
tiaUy  the  same,  excepting  that  the  grains  re-  ing  1000.  The  next  process  is  that  of  cooling 
quire  some  preparatory  operations  before  they  the  worts,  and  in  consequence  of  the  tendency 
are  ready  like  the  saccharine  Juices  for  im-  of  those  produced  from  raw  grain  to  become 
mediate  fermentation.  Tliese  operations  are  acid,  this  must  be  rapidly  accomplished.  In 
in  fact  the  same  as  those  required  in  brew-  some  distilleries  the  liquors  are  run  into  large 
ing.  The  gnun  is  first  subjected  to  the  process  shallow  coolers,  placed  in  an  exposed  situation 
of  ^^  mashing,'*  and  then  to  that  of  ^*  cooling,"  in  the  upper  part  of  the  building,  and  filled  only 
when  the  infusion  is  ready  for  fermentation,  a  few  inches  deep ;  and  artificial  arrangements 
after  which  follows  the  distillation. — ^A  short  are  made  for  producing  currents  of  air  over  the 
account  of  the  mannfi&cture  of  whiskey  as  surface.  In  others,  which  are  supplied  with 
prosecuted  in  the  great  distilleries  of  Scotland  abundance  of  cold  water,  the  worts  are  passed 
will  sufficiently  explain  the  various  operations,  through  tin  or  copper  pipes  surrounded  with 
In  different  establishments  the  proportions  and  this  cooling  medium.  When  reduced  in  cold 
kind  of  gndn  vary  considerably.  Barley  is  weather  (which  is  the  most  suitable  for  this 
commonly  employed,  more  or  less  mixed  with  business)  to  a  temperature  between  62^  and  66^, 
oats,  rye,  or  other  grains.  It  may  be  malted  the  worts  are  transferred,  tof^ether  with  the 
wholly  or  in  part,  or  may  be  used  with  sugar ;  starchy  matter  which  subsides  in  the  oooHng,  to 
and  sugar  and  molasses  may  also  answer  with-  the  fermenting  tuns.  In  the  improved  process 
out  grain.  Barley  malt  is  tbe  best  material,  but  of  n^id  fermentation  now  adopted,  the  worts 
the  heavy  duty  imposed  upon  it  restricts  its  use.  are  more  commonly  of  the  temperature  of  firom 
The  effect  of  the  malt  is  to  convert  the  starch  65^  to  76^,  and  the  process,  instead  of  being 
into  sugar,  as  explained  in  the  article  Diastase,  conducted  as  formerly  by  adding  at  intervals  of 
and  a  small  proportion  will  accomplish  this  re-  each  day  quantities  of  brewer's  yeast  for  4:  or  5 
suit  If  used  in  the  proportion  of  i,  it  is  wdl;  days  and  protracting  the  operation  through  a 
but  it  often  forms  no  more  than  i  of  the  mix-  period  of  about  10  days,  is  completed  in  2  or  8 
ture.  Dr.  Thomson  gives  an  account  of  the  pro-  days.  The  yeast  as  added  at  once,  a  gallon  or 
cess  long  conducted  with  great  success  in  some  a  gallon  and  a  half^  according  to  the  season,  to 
of  the  Scotch  distilleries,  in  which  40  bushels  each  100  gallons  ofwort;  and  if  the  fermentation 
of  ground  barley  are  mixed  with  20  bushels  of  does  not  go  on  briskly  enough,  more  is  added  the 
bruised  malt  in  a  mash  tun  of  cast  iron,  together  next  day.  Upon  the  quality  of  the  yeast  the 
with  about  750  wine  gallons  of  water  at  the  success  of  the  important  process  of  fermentadon 
temperature  of  about  150°  F.  The  mashing  is  in  great  measure  depends.  The  object  is  to  de- 
continued  by  hand  labor  or  machineiy  for  H  compose  the  largest  possible  proportion  of  the 
hours,  or  longer,  with  a  greater  proportion  of  saccharine  matter,  and  convert  it  into  alcohol ; 
raw  grain.  About  500  j^ons  more  of  water  but  the  presence  of  the  alcohol  as  it  is  fonned 
at  190°  to  205°  are  intr^uced  at  intervals  to  impedes  the  progress  of  this  change,  and  a 
keep  up  the  heat.  The  whole  is  then  aUowed  to  quantity  often  amounting  to  j  of  the  whole 
infiijse  for  2  hours.  During  this  time  the  grain  saccharine  matter  escapes  decompodtion ;  in 
subsides,  and  the  liquid  above  it  is  a  saccharine  strong  worts  this  proportion  is  greater  than  in 
muddy  fluid,  called  wort.  As  the  starch  con-  weak  worts.  By  the  invention  of  Mr.  Sheridan 
tinues  to  change  into  grape  sugar  by  the  ac-  in  fbrmenting  the  wash  in  close  tuns,  and  caus- 
tion  of  the  diastase  in  tiie  malt,  the  sweetness  ing  the  alcohol  to  evaporate  b^  uang  a  powerful 
of  this  fluid  increases.    After  the  infhsion  tiie  air  pump,  the  whole  saccharine  matter  was  al- 

g eater  part,  usually  f  ,  of  the  wort  is  drawn  off  coholized,  but  the  excise  restrictions  prevented 
>m  the  top.  In  brewing,  the  whole  contents  the  adoption  of  this  improvement  As  the  pro- 
are  drawn  off  together  from  the  bottom.  The  cess  goes  on  the  fluid  becomes  of  less  specific 
infusion  upon  the  same  grain  is  then  renewed  gravity,  and  when  successfully  conducted  its 
with  600  gallons  more  of  water  iCt  190°,  and  density  is  found  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  water, 
continued  another  hour  and  a  hidf ;  and  a  third  If  it  be  pushed  too  far,  or  go  on  sluggishly  or  at 
infasion  after  the  wort  has  been  drawn  off  sue-  too  high  a  temperature,  loss  will  result  by  a  por- 
ceeds  this  with  800  gallons  of  boiling  water,  tion  of  the  alcohol  passing  to  acetic  acid,  the  pres- 
This  being  well  stirred  for  20  minutes  and  then  ence  of  ^hich  is  indicated  by  increase  of  i^>e- 
left  for  about  half  an  hour,  the  saccharine  matters  cific  gravity,  as  well  as  by  its  peculiar  odor  and 
are  found  to  be  extracted  from  the  grain ;  the  taste.  The  undecomposed  portion  of  the  wort, 
wort  is  drawn  off,  and  is  either  boiled  down  to  or,  as  it  is  called  after  fermentation,  the  wash, 
bring  it  to  the  required  strength,  or  is  added  to  is  a  loss  to  the  distiller,  the  only  use  made  pf  it 
the  1st  and  2d  worts,  or  is  kept  to  be  used  in-  being  to  feed  cattle  and  swine,  for  which  its 
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Bweetness  renders  it  a  fattening  material.  The  be  converted  into  vi^r  near  the  mean  tempera- 
fermenting  tuns  are  huge  vats  of  wood  or  iron,  tare  between  the  2  boiling  points,  which  is  aboat 
and  when  of  the  latter  material  are  so  con-  190^,  alcohol  boiling  at  170°  and  water  at  212^. 
strncted  that  hot  or  cold  water  may  be  applied  As  the  proportion  of  alcohol  diminishes  by 
to  the  outside  to  regulate  the  temperature  of  reason  of  its  forming  the  principal  portion  of 


effects  are  indicated  round  the  sides  of  the  back  stopped,  aqueous  vapor  forming  the  principal 
(tun)  by  the  appearance  of  a  scummy-looking  part  of  the  product  The  liquor  which  remams 
matter  on  the  surface  of  the  worts,  and  the  m  the  still  is  let  ofi^  and  is  of  no  farther  value 
en^ission  of  small  bubbles,  which  contain  car-  but  to  feed  cattle.  In  condensing  the  products 
bonio  acid  gas.  The  temperature  increases  as  of  the  distillation,  the  same  law  is  observed  of 
fermentation  advances;  its  progress  is  rather  the  alcohol  and  water  reassuming  the  liquid 
slow  at  first,  but  gradually  increases,  and  after  state,  which  regulated  their  leaving  it  When- 
some  time  proceeds  with  prodigious  rapidity,  ever  the  vapors  are  cooled  below  212°,  the 
Large  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid  gas  escaping  aqueous  portion  condenses ;  but  the  greater  part 
set  the  whole  in  motion,  as  if  in  a  state  of  vio-  of  the  alcoholic  vapors  remains  uncondensed  till 
lent  ebullition;  a  large  quantity  of  froth  col*  their  temperature  falls  below  their  boiling  point, 
lects  on  the  surface  of  the  liquor  (which  is  now  By  keeping  up  the  heat,  and  gradually  diminish- 
called  wash),  which  often  accumulates  with  such  ing  it  through  a  series  of  condensing  vessels, 
rapidity  that  several  men  are  required  to  beat  it  similar  to  the  apparatus  called  the  Woulfe  bot- 
down  with  oars,  to  prevent  its  spilling  over  the  ties,  used  in  chemical  laboratories  for  impreg- 
%  top ;  indeed,  on  some  occasions,  the  beating  on  nating  liquids  with  gases,  the  products  may  be 
the  top  has  been  found  ineffectual,  and  Uie  dis-  in  great  part  separated  from  each  other,  those 
tiller  forced  to  pump  a  portion  of  the  wash  up  fuithest  off  from  the  still  receiving  the  most 
to  the  coolers  to  lower  its  temperature,  and  volatile  or  the  most  alcoholic  vapors,  while  the 
then  return  it,  after  which  the  process  proceed-  water  is  arrested  in  those  of  higher  tempera- 
ed  at  a  moderate  rate ;  and  in  all  cases,  toward  ture  into  which  the  vapors  are  first  received, 
its  close,  the  rate  of  fermentation  gradaallv  Some  volatile  oils  also,  which  are  produced 
diminishes,  and  the  temperature  decreases,  tiU  with  the  alcohol  and  communicate  to  it  an  un- 
at  last  the  wash  acquires  the  temperature  of  ^e  pleasant  flavor,  are  more  readily  condensed  than 
tun  room,  and  remains  quiescent^' — ^The  pro-  this,  and  are  consequently  detained  and  got  rid 
cess  of  distillation,  whichj  by  distinguishing  the  of  together  with  the  aqueous  portion  of  the 
preparation  of  ardent  spirits  from  that  of  fer-  mixture.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  the  great 
znented  liquors,  gives  its  name  to  the  whole  improvements  have  been  introdaced  in  the  mod- 
operation,  now  succeeds.  It  is  conducted  in  em  stiUs,  the  old  form  of  the  worm  having  the 
stills  of  various  sizes  and  form&  some  of  which  great  imperfection  of  letting  the  vapors  all  con- 
in  the  largest  establishments  have  a  capacity  dense  and  run  together  into  one  receiver.  The 
equal  to  distilling  2^000  gallons  of  wash  per  idea  of  this  application  was  suggested  in  the  year 
hoar;  one  at  Leith  is  described  as  exceeding  1801toaFrenohman,£douard  Adam,  who  is  de- 
even  this  by  more  than  i.  As  formerly  con-  scribedas  an  uneducatedman,  a  distiller  by  trade, 
strncted,  this  apparatus  was  made  large,  but  of  though  ignorant  of  the  art  He  saw  the  Woulfe 
such  depth  that  its  contents  were  evaporated  apparatus  at  a  chemical  lecture  which  he  attend- 
only  once  in  a  whole  week.  Duties  in  Scotland  ed  at  Montpelli^,  and  soon  constructed  a  sim- 
being  imposed  upon  the  works,  based  on  the  ilar  arrangement  for  condensing  brandy  distilled 
dimensions  of  the  stills,  led  the  distillers  to  en-  from  wine.  This  succeeded  so  well  that  the 
large  the  size  of  the  oottoms  exposed  to  the  whole  process  of  distillation  was  soon  complete- 
fire,  by  which  the  time  of  the  operation  was  ly  changed.  The  restrictions  of  the  excise  laws 
reduced  to  a  few  hours.  As  the  duty  was  sub-  of  Great  Britain  prevented  the  introduction  of 
aequently  increased,  but  still  based  on  the  same  the  improvement  into  that  country  until  after 
principle,  the  distillers  contrived  to  increase  the  theur  modification  in  1815.  Adam^s  apparatus 
production  of  the  stills  without  enlai^ng  them,  was  in  the  mean  time  much  improved  in  France 
until  by  working  them  rapidly,  with  great  con-  by  the  inventions  of  Isaac  B^rard,  Blumenthal, 
sumption  of  fue^  one  of  the  capacity  of  80  gal-  and  Derosne,  by  which  the  process  was  made 
Ions  could  be  completely  distilled  off  emptied,  continuous,  the  wine  being  supplied  at  one 
and  ready  for  a  new  operation,  in  8^  minutes^  place,  and,  when  deprived  of  its  alcohol,  escap- 
and  in  some  cases  in  8  minutes,  and  one  of  40  ing  at  another  in  a  continued  stream.  The  por- 
gallons  in  2}  minutes.  In  1815  this  mode  of  tions  first  condensed,  least  rich  in  alcohol,  were 
assessing  the  duties  was  abolished;  but  the  made  to  flowbac^  into  the  still  by  pipes  ar- 
large  ^ameter  of  the  bottoms  of  the  stiUs  is  ranged  for  the  purpose.  In  England  the  same 
retained,  and  the  operations  are  mo^e  rapidly  form  of  still  has  been  greatly  improved  to  adapt 
conducted  than  elsewhere. — In  distilling  a  mix-  it  to  the  immense  scale  upon  wnich  the  opera- 
tare  of  liquids,  as  alcohol  and  water,  the  boiling  tions  are  there  conducted.  The  most  efficient 
points  of  which  are  not  the  same,  the  more  vola-  apparatus  of  this  kind  for  the  production  of 
tile  fluid,  as  the  former  in  this  instance,  begins  to  grain  whiskey  is  that  invented  by  Mr.  Coffee 
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of  Dablin,  and  for  the  prodnotioA  of  malt  whu-  dnoed  in  Great  Britaiii ;  thej  commonlj  oonast 

key  that  of  Stein,  whicn  is  based  npon  the  same  of  more  than  half  water.    Gin,  known  also  bj 
principle,bnt  is  intended  to  retain  the  Toktile  oila  the  names  Schiedam,  Hollands,  and  Geneva,  has 
which  impart  flavor  to  the  spirits.  They  are  too  long  been  mannfaotured  at  Schiedam  in  Holland, 
complicated  for  any  intelligible  description  to  be  by  the  same  process  at  the  different  distilleries, 
given  of  them  without  drawings.    They  work  The  materials  are  112  lbs.  of  barley  malt  (weight 
ocmtinnonsly;  that  is,  so  long  as  the  operation  about  87  lbs.  to  the  bnsbel)  and  228  lbs.  of  ije 
IS  kept  np  new  wash  continues  to  be  sapplied.  meal  mashed  with  460  gallons  of  water  at  162^ 
The  wash,  already 'heated  before  it  enters  the  After  infosing,  cold  water  Is  added  till  tbe 
apparatus,  is  exposed  in  a  series  of  shallow  strength  is  reduced  to  45  Ibei  per  barrel,  of  scpe- 
chambers  to  currents  of  steam  which  take  np  cifio  gravity  1.047.   At  the  temperatore  of  80  it 
the  alcoholic  vapors  and  cany  them  into  the  is  run  into  the  fermentinff  tubs,  and  half  a  gal- ' 
condensing  part  of  the  apparatus.    This  con-  Ion  of  good  yeast  is  added  for  every  600  gaDons 
siats  of  a  series  of  chambers,  which  are  sucoes-  of  liquor.    The  temperature  rises  to  90^  and  in 
sivdy  colder  as  their  distance  increases  from  48  hours  the  attenuation  is  complete.    Trom  12 
the  entering  point  of  the  hot  vapors.    They  col-  to  15  lbs.  of  undecomposed  saccharine  matter 
lectthe  condensed  fluid  of  all  degrees  of  strength  still  remain  in  the  liquor.    Both  the  wash  and 
and  of  the  utmost  purity.    The  strongest  com-  grains  are  put  into  the  still,  and  the  whole  of 
mercial  spirits  of  wine  are  thus  produced  by  a  the  low  wines  are  distilled  off.    These  are  again 
single  operation,  rendering  the  old  processes  of  distilled,  and  after  rectification,  in  which  jum- 
rectification  quite  unnecessary.   But  in  produc-  per  berries  and  sometimes  hops  are  added  to  giro 
ing  these  strong  spirits  the  flavor  is  lost,  and  the  flavor,  the  product  is  the  famous  Geneva, 
the  product  is  consequentiv  not  a  favorite  with  The  process  is  peculiar  in  the  fermentation  not 
whiskey  drinkers.    It  is,  however,  often  made  being  prosecuted  to  the  usual  extent,  and  in 
to  suit  their  taste  by  dilution  with  water  and  the  small  quantity  of  yeast  added  to  promote  it 
flavoring  ^  with  a  dose  of  the  most  odorous  Gin  manufactured  in  England,  and  rum  also,  is 
malt  spirit"    Such  is  said  to  be  the  mode  of  whiskey  disguised  with  suitable  flavorings. — ^In 
manufacturing  the  greater  part  of  the  so-called  IVance  several  distilleries  are  engaged  in  man- 
malt  whiskey,  and  nearly  all  the  Scotch  whia-  ufactnring  ardent  spirits  from  potatoes,  botii  by 
key  sold  in  England.    The  economy  of  Coffee's  fermenting  the  steamed  and  mashed  potata 
still  is  very  stnking.    ''The  water  for  supply-  and  by  treating  the  starch  previously  prepared 
ing  the  boiler  passes  through  a  long  coil  of  from  the  tuber  with  sulphuric  acid,  thus  con- 
pipe  immersed  in  the  boiling  hot  spent  wash,  by  verting  it  into  sugar.  The  advantages  of  the  pro- 
wnich  means  it  is  raised  to  a  high  temperature  cess  are  said  to  be  the  cheapness  of  the  material, 
before  it  reaches  the  boiler.    The  vapor  which  the  excellence  of  the  spirit,the  savins  of  the  more 
passes  through  this  apparatus  is  all  condensed  valuable  grains  for  otner  uses,  and  Uie  economy 
by  the  wash,  not  by  the  water,  so  that  no  heat  in  yeast    The  residuum  of  the  process  is  also 
is  wasted.    It  is  stated  that  about  f  of  the  fuel  good  food  for  cattle.    It  is  found  that  110.3  lbs. 
used  with  the  common  stills  is  saved  by  this  avoirdupois  ofpotato  starch  produce  from  4.4  to 
apparatus.     By  the  usual  process,  to  distil  a  5.5  imperial  gallons  of  alcohol  at  .0-935.    From 
gallon  of  proof  spirits  12  lbs.  of  coal  are  required,  some  experiments  of  Dr.  Hare  upon  sweet  po- 
9  lbs.  of  which  are  saved  by  this  apparatus,  tatoes,  it  would  appear  that  they  are  as  well 
Supposing  the  whole  quantity  of  spirits  distilled  adapted  as  malt  for  tbe  manufacture  of  ale,  and 
in  Great  Britain  and  Irdana  to  be  86,000,000  so  probably  for  ardent  spirits,    ilve  bushels  of 
gallonSi  and  that  tbe  improved  still  is  adopted,  potatoes  are  thought  to  produce  as  much  wort 
tiie  saving  of  fuel  would  amount  to  140,000  tons  as  8  of  malt,  and  the  residue  to  be  wortii  half 
of  coal  per  annum." — ^The  products  of  the  dis-  the  cost  of  the  potatoes  as  food  for  cattle.   Car- 
tilleries  of  different  localities  are  distinguished  rots  also  have  produced  liquor  of  good  quality 
by  peculiar  flavors,  which  give  a  reputation  and  a  residue  making  excellent  fe^  for  stock. 
to  their  Uquors.    These  have  for  the  most  part  The  molasses  of  beet  sugar  £EU2tories  is  used  for 
little  to  do  with  the  original  qualities  of  the  the  same  purpose.    The  manufacture  of  spirit 
materials  from  which  the  ardent  spirits  are  ob-  from  the  washings  of  madder,  which  have  here- 
tained,  but  are  commonly  derived  from  the  fuel  tofore  been  allowed  to  run  to  waste  in  the  dye- 
burned  in  drying  the  malt    Much  of  the  Scotch  ing  establishments,  is  now  carried  on  at  several 
highland  and  Irish  whiskey  possesses  a  peculiar  distilleries  in  France  and  at  one  in  Glasgow, 
flavor  of  peat  smoke,  possibly  derived  fV-om  the  Two  tons  of  madder  liquor  at  30^  are  stated  to 
bog  water  in  which  the  malt  is  steeped ;  other  produce  about  60  gallons  of  spirit   In  the  north 
qualities  have  a  birch  oil  or  Russia  leather  fla-  of  France  the  berries  of  the  mountain  a^  «t^r- 
vor  from  the  use  of  birch  for  fuel.    Brandies  Ints  aucuparia^  are  made  to  produce  brandy 
manufactured  from  wines  have  their  peculiar  equal,  it  is  said,  to  the  best  made  from  wine. 
flavors  from  the  distillation  being  conducted  at  The  second  distillation  is  from  the  first  distillate 
Buflicientiy  high  temperature  to  carry  over  the  mixed  with  very  fresh  and  finely  powdered 
volatile  oils,  some  acetic  acid,  acetic  ether,  and  charcoal  in  the  proportion  of  8  or  9  lbs.  to  erery 
other  matters,  and  these  are  retained  together  40  gallons  of  weax  spirit    Charcoal  coarsely 
with  so  much  water  that  their  strength  is  con-  ground  is  used  in  many  of  the  distilleries  of  the 
siderably  below  that  of  the  ardent  spirits  pro-  Umted  States  as  a  filter  for  purifying  whiskey. 
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-B-AU  the  spiritB  obtained  from  these  varioTis  cial  process.    The  recaption  of  property  which 

sources  are  out  mixtures  of  alcohol  and  water,  has  been  wrongfully  taken  away,  or  wrongfully 

^^sguised  by  the  peculiar  flavors  of  the  princi-  detained,  or  the  reentry  upon  lands  of  which  a 

gal  materials  employed,  or  of  those  incidentally  man  has  been  dispossessed,  though  analogous  in 
itroduoed.  as  the  yeasty  soap  thrown  into  the  one  respect  to  distress  for  rent  or  damage  fea-^ 
stills  to  cneck,  by  the  oily  scum  it  produces,  Mfnt^  yet  differ  in  another,  tIz.  :  that  such  re- 
a  boiling  over  of  the  liquors,  or  the  peat,  &c.  caption  or  reentry  cannot  be  made  with  force, 
These  flavors  are  removed  by  the  process  of  whereas  a  distress  may  be  executed  in  like  man- 
rectification,  which  succeeds  that  of  the  dis-  ner  as  process  upon  a  judgment,  that  is  to  say, 
tillation  proper,  and  in  England  is  commonly  force  may  be  used  in  case  of  resistance.  The 
but  not  always  conducted  at  a  separate  esta1>-  8d  case  above  mentioned,  viz.,  distress  to  com- 
lifihment.  It  involves  further  distUlations  from  pel  an  appearance,  was  by  a  judicial  writ  called 
Bubstanoes  introduced  into  the  spirits,  which  a  dittringoi,  which  it  will  be  unnecessary  to 
combine  with  the  essential  oils  and  other  nox-  consider  further  under  this  head,  as  it  belongs 
ions  ingredients  and  render  them  fixed,  while  more  properly  to  the  practice  of  courts.  In  a 
the  alcoholic  portions  are  distilled  over.  The  popular  sense,  a  distress  is  understood  only  of  the 
crudest  spiritsof  whatever  origin,  contaminated  taking  property  of  a  tenant  or  wrong  doer  in 
with  the  unwholesome  fusel  ou,  or  the  disagree-  satufaction  of  rent  or  damages,  and  to  this  we 
able  yeast)  are  thus  brought  to  the  same  degree  shall  limit  our  remarks  in  the  residue  of  this 
of  purity  with  the  choicest  products  of  distilla-  article.  The  term  is  with  some  incongruity  ap- 
tion,  and  then  by  the  art  of  the  rectifying  dis-  plied  as  well  to  the  property  taken  as  to  the 
tiller  are  converted  into  imitations  of  any  gen-  act  of  taking.  Formerly,  the  propertv  distrain- 
uine  liquors  or  cordials,  and  sold  as  such.  A  ed  was  deemed  a  mere  pledge,  and  the  dis- 
great  number  of  substances  are  employed  for  trainor  had  no  power  over  it  except  that  of 
purifying  the  liquors ;  caustic  potassa.  under  the  detaining  it  till  satisfaction  of  the  rent  or  dam- 
name  of  gray  salts,  and  pearl  ash,  called  white  ages  for  which  the  distress  was  made;  but  for 
salts,  are  commonly  used  in  the  proportion  of  4  the  security  of  the  owner  it  was  required  that 
lbs.  of  each  to  every  700  gallons  of  crude  spirits,  the  propertj^  ^ould  be  kept  in  a  pound  (pareuij 
Charcoal  and  ashes  are  abo  employed,  the  latter  which  signifies  any  enclosure) ;  and  if  the  dis- 
to  neutralize  any  add  present — The  total  reve-  tress  consisted  of  live  animals,  it  was  required 
nue  of  Great  Britain  from  spirits  for  the  year  that  they  should  be  impounded  witiiin  8  miles 
endingJan.6,185JLwa8£6,760,i226«.6{2. — The  of  the  place  where  they  were  taken.  If  put 
distilleries  of  the  United  States,  though  no  doubt  into  a  public  pound,  the  risk  and  expense  of 
far  more  extensive  than  the  good  of  the  peo]>le  keeping  the  same  devolved  upon  the  owner 
requires,  are  much  behind  those  of  Great  Brit-  without  notice  from  the  distrainor.  By  statute 
ain  in  uie  perfection  of  their  machinery  and  11  George  IL,  o.  19,  the  distrainor  was  author- 
the  wondernd  capacity  of  production  of  nngle  ized  to  make  a  special  pound  upon  the  prem- 
establishments.  Whiskey  fh>m  rye  and  Indian  ises  where  the  distress  was  taken,  in  which  ^ 
com  is  the  product  of  American  distilleries;  case  notice  to  the  owner  was  required;  but  the* 
rum,  manufactured  from  West  India  molasses,  is  liability  to  provide  necessaries  for  animals  be- 
produced  to  a  limited  extent,  and  brandy  is  made  longed  to  the  owner  as  in  the  other  case.  The 
from  some  of  the  fnuU  upon  a  very  small  scale,  dis&ainor  was  bound  to  keep  a  distress  of  chat- 
The  manufacture  of  whiskev  is  conducted  in  a  teb  which  might  be  injured  by  exposure  to  the 
ffreat  number  of  small  distilleries  along  the  sea-  weather  in  a  pound  covert  A  distress  was 
board,  and  lam  quantities  of  the  raw  Bquor  are  allowed  only  by  daylight,  except  in  the  case  of 
exported  to  France  to  be  there  rectified  and  beasts  damage  /eaeant^  which  might  be  taken 
converted  into  French  brandy.  The  distilleries  at  night  lest  they  should  escape.  Formerly  the 
of  the  western  states,  particularly  of  Ohio  and  landlord  could  distrain  only  such  goods  as  were 
western  Pennsylvania,  produce  immense  quanti-  found  upon  the  premises  for  which  rent  was 
ties  of  whiskey,  which  are  sent  down  the  rivers  due,  but  by  statute  goods  which  have  been  clan- 
to  find  a  market  in  New  Orieans,  whence  tiiey  destinely  removed  may  be  followed  wit^n  80 
are  largely  exported.  days  after  the  rent  accrues.  In  making  the 
DISTRESS  (Lat  diatringo,  to  press,  straight-  distress  the  landlord  is  not  permitted  to  break 
en,  wring  out),  a  term  applied  to  the  taking  of  open  the  outer  door  of  the  house,  but  being  once 
property  of  a  tenant  for  non-payment  of  rent;  in,  he  can  break  an  inner  door,  being  the  same 
also  to  the  seizing  of  cattie  for  damage  done  by  rule  as  in  levy  unon  execution.  As  to  the 
them ;  and  lastiy  to  a  proceeding  for  the  coer-  amount  of  distr^  the  only  protection  of  the  ten- 
don of  a  defendant  to  appear  in  a  cause  after  ant  is  by  an  ancient  statute  (52  Henry  HI.,  c.  4) 
service  of  the  summons  by  which  an  action  was  under  which  an  action  may  be  brought  for  the 
at  an  ancient  period  commenced.  In  the  two  taking  o(  an  unreasonable  or  excessive  amount 
cases  first  mentioned,  the  landlord  or  person  After  the  impounding  of  the  property,  by  the 
who  had  been  injured  could  make  the  seizure  ancient  law  the  remedy  of  the  distrainor  ceased; 
himself  or  by  his  deputy — an  anomalous  author-  but  by  various  modem  statutes,  when  the  dis- 
ity,  entirely  at  variance  with  a  fundamental  tress  is  for  rent,  it  may  be  sold  after  the  exnirap 
principle  of  law  that  parties  should  not  be  per-  tion  of  5  days  for  payment  of  the  rent  Such 
mittea  to  redress  their  own  injuries  without  judi-  is  the  present  law  of  England  in  respect  to  dia- 
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tresMi.  In  the  United  States  important  modi-  In  1818  congrett  gave  it  anihority  to  confer  de- 
fieations  have  been  made.  In  the  state  of  New  grees.  ItoccnplesSbriokbnildiDgsiBtbeweet- 
Yorli,  distress  for  rent  was  abolished  in  1846;  em  part  of  G^eoigetown,  and  owns  a  large  and 
it  is  BtiU,  however,  allowed  for  iqjnries  done  by  valuable  tract  of  land.  It  has  a  mosenm  of  natnrsl 
animaJs,  bat  provision  has  been  made  for  a  sale  history,  an  extensive  philosophical  apparatus,  and 
of  saoh  animals  in  satisfaction  of  damazes  and  a  botanic  garden.  Connected  with  it  is  a  floor- 
expenses,  in  like  manner  as  provided  in  England  isbing  fenude  seminary  taught  by  nuns.  In  1868 
respecting  a  distress  for  rent  this  college  had  81  instmctors,  245  students, 
DISTBIOT  OF  COLUMBIA,  a  tract  of  terri-  and  26,000  volmnes  in  its  libraries.  ColQmbian 
tory  containing  the  seat  of  government  ot  the  college  stands  in  a  {dot  of  46  acres  just  outside 
United  States,  and  snttject  to  the  exclusive  the  northern  boundary  of  Washington  city.    It 

iorisdiotion  of  congress.  It  is  about  800  miles  was  founded  in  1821  under  the  ausfHces  <if  the 
>om  the  ocean  by  the  Potomac  river  and  Ches-  Baptist  genersl  convention.  It  occupies  a  bnild- 
apeake  bay,  and  lies  between  lat  88^  61'  and  ing  117  feet  by  47,  4  stories  high,  and  costing 
89''  N.,  and  long.  76^  68'  and  77"*  06'  W.  It  was  $86,000.  The  funds  contributed  to  the  college 
named  in  honor  of  Christopher  ColumbuS|  and  since  its  foundation  amount  to  (187,000.  It 
also  with  some  rderence  to  the  poeticsl  use  of  has  a  library  of  7,600  volumes  and  property  es- 
tbe  term  Columbia  as  a  dengnation  for  the  Unit-  timated  at  (170,000.  In  1868  there  were  8  pnv 
ed  States.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  W.  by  the  fessors  and  66  students.  From  a  census  taken  by 
Potomac,  and  on  all  other  sides  by  Maryland^  a  committee  of  the  Columbian  teachers'  assod- 
and  is  10  m.  long  from  N.  W.  to  S.  £.,  with  an  ation  in  Dea  1867,  it  appears  that  only  abontone 
area  of  about  60  sq.  m.  It  forms  the  connCiy  half  of  the  white  ehUdrai  in  the  district  are  re- 
of  Washington,  and  contains  2  cities,  Washing-  ceiving  school  education.  Of  10,607  children  in 
ton  and  Georffetown.  The  greater  part  of  the  Washington  city  between  the  ages  of  6  and  8, 
area  is  outsiae  the  boundanes  of  these  cities.  6,069  were  not  attending  any  schooL — ^After 
The  sur£BUM  is  undulating,  with  hills  sufficiently  the  adoption  of  the  artides  of  c<Mifederatioa  by 
high  to  command  extensive  views  and  afifbrd  the  United  States,  the  question  of  fixing  upon 
fine  sites  for  public  edifices.  The  soil  is  light  a  seat  of  government  for  the  Union  excited 
and  moderately  fertile.  The  agricultural  pro-  great  interest,  and  called  forth  much  sectional 
ducts  comprise  wheat,  rye,  Indian  com,  oats,  rivalry.  During  the  period  between  the  con* 
barley,  buckwheat,  peas,  beans,  Irish  and  sweet  elusion  of  the  revolutionary  war  and  the  adop- 
potatoes,  hops,  and  tobacco.  A  few  hundred  tion  of  the  present  constitution,  congress  met 
jpillons  of  wme  are  made  annually.  Two  con-  alternately  at  Princeton,  Annapolis,  Trenton, 
siderable  streams  empty  into  the  Potomac  within  and  New  York.  After  the  oigsmsation  of  the 
the  district,  Bock  creek,  and  the  Anaoostia  or  government  under  the  constitution  on  Msrch  8, 
Eastern  branch.  There  are  dso  several  small  1789,  warm  discussions  took  place  in  congress 
brooks,  to  one  of  which  the  nameof  the  Tiber  was  on  the  location  of  the  capital,  which  were  finally 
ffiven  by  the  early  settlers  in  the  17th  century,  settled  by  the  passage,  June  28, 1790,  of  an  act 
because  a  planter  named  Pope  lived  near  it  The  containing  the  following  clause :  *^  That  a  dis- 
climate  is  moist  and  warm,  and  there  is  much  trict  of  territory  on  the  river  Potomac,  at  some 
local  miasma.  In  the  summer  and  autumn  fe-  place  between  the  months  of  the  Eastern  branch 
vers  prevail  in  many  parts,  especially  in  the  low  and  the  Connogacheague,  be,  and  the  same  is 
grounds  near  the  Potomac  The  population  of  hereby  accepted  for  the  permanent  seat  <^  the 
ue  district  by  the  census  of  1860  wss  61,687,  of  government  of  the  United  States."  The  same 
whom  87,941  were  whites,  10,069  free  colored,  act  provided  that  congress  should  hold  its  ses* 
and  8,687  slaves.  At  present  (1869)  the  popu-  sions  at  Philadelphia  until  the  1st  Monday  in 
lation  is  estimated  at  66.000.  Thecoramerce  of  November,  1800,. when  the  government  should 
the  district  is  very  smidl,  and  is  carried  on  chief*  remove  to  the  district  selected  on  the  Potomac 
ly  through  GeorffetQ,wn.  The  value  of  exports  The  area  fixed  upon  for  the  district  was  a  square 
to  foreign  countnes  in  the  year  ending  June  80,  of  10  miles,  or  100  square  miles.  It  embraced 
1868,  amounted  to  $16,710 ;  of  import^  $26,620.  about  60  square  miles  of  Muyland,  which  was 
The  shipping  owned  within  the  district  amount-  ceded  by  that  state  to  the  United  States  in  1788^ 
ed  to  88,974  tons,  of  which  666  tons  was  regis-  and  40  square  miles  of  Virginia,  ceded  in  1789. 
tered,  and  the  remainder  employed  in  the  coast-  The  portion  on  the.Yir^^nia  side  of  thePotomao 
ing  trade  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canid.  wss  retroceded  to  that  state  in  1846.  The  con* 
The  stisam  shipping  amounted  to  8,971  tons.  The  stitution  of  the  United  States  confers  upon  con- 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  passes  through  a  gress  the  exclusive  legislative  c(xitrol  over  the 
portion  of  the  district,  and  crosnng  the  Potomac  district,  but  does  not  idlow  the  inhabitsnts  any 
at  Georgetown  terminates  at  Alexandria.  A  representation,  or  any  vote  for  national  officers, 
branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  ter-  The  district  is  governed  by  laws  enacted  by 
minates  in  Washington,  and  a  railroad  connects  congress  and  by  the  laws  of  Maryland  in  force 
Washington  with  Alexandria.  There  are  2  col-  at  we  time  of  the  cession  to  the  United  States, 
leges  in  the  district,  Greorgetown  college  and  Co-  A  code  of  laws  prepared  by  commissionerB  an- 
lumbian  college.  The  former  is  under  the  direc-  der  the  sanction  of  congress  was  submitted  to 
tion  of  the  Jesuits,  and  was  founded  as  an  acad-  the  people  in  1868  and  r^ected  by  a  decisive 
emy  in  1789  and  chartered  as  a  college  in  1792.  vote    The  official  expenses  of  the  district  are 
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paid  by  the  federal  govenunent.    The  foQowing  tion,  courage,  and  permstency.    Yet  they  have 

table  ^ows  the  amoont  expended  by  the  United  not  always  acted  on  the  defensive*  There  was  a 

States  for  improvements  in  the  district  up  to  time  in  their  history  when  they  frequently  emerg- 

Jnne  80, 1867 : ed  from  their  inaccessible  marshes  like  the  old 

For  the  dittrnt.  Northmen,  in  order  to  subject  the  neighboring 
tribes.  From  the  6th  to  the  9th  century  Ditmarsh 


T««r«. 


1849-*&0. 

1858-*54. 
1856-*67. 


Tt»td^. 


For  Um  fOT*t. 


$e,680,814  4S 

68,045  99 

69,945  01 

157,«T0  78 

40065  69 

88P28  06 

429^08 

1,074,749  65 

1,278,880  85 

1,859,818  86 


$18,748,848  88 


$2,706,858  88  was  a  pordon  of  northern  Albdgia.    In  921  the     \ 

JgtOOo  M  country  was  given  in  fief  by  the  German  emperor 

2^901  M  to  the  counts  of  Stade.  In  1072  it  was  conquered 

168|869  08  by  the  duke  of  Mecklenburg,  Emko,  but  after 

95^910  S  ^^  death  the  counts  of  Stade  ruled  it  once  more. 

129,165  68  The  tyranny  of  some  of  these  drove  the  inhabit- 

So'otS  77  *^*®  ^  ^P^^  rebellion,  and  they  slew  their  op- 
pressors. In  consequence,  Henry  the  Lion,  duke 


$5.120.485  4T    of  Sazouy  and  Bavaria,  invaded  their  country 


(See  Georoctown  and  WASHnroroN.)  and  chastised  them  severely,  but  after  his  death 
DITHYRAMBUB,  in  Grecian  antiqui^,  a  song  the  emperor  united  the  territory  with  the  bishop- 
Bong  in  the  vintage  season  in  honor  of  Bacchus,  rio  of  Bremen.  They  improved  this  opportuni^ 
The  origin  of  these  soncs  is  traced  to  the  ear-  to  drive  all  knighta  and  noblemen  from  among 
Best  ages  of  Greek  civilization,  and  the  most  them.  Near  the  end  of  the  12th  centnry  they 
filmed  of  the  early  composers  of  them  was  subjected  themselves  voluntarily  to  Dani&  rule, 
Arion  of  Methymna.  But  few  fragments  of  an-  but  threw  off  their  allegiance  in  1227.  From 
oient  dithyrambic  poetry  remain,  and  it  is  only  that  time  they  were  almost  constantly  in  feud 
by  tradition  that  we  know  the  successes  of  with  the  dukes  of  Holstein  and  kings  of  Den- 
Helanippides,  Pindar,  and  Philozenus,  in  this  mark,  who  for  8  centuries  were  unable  to  ob- 
style  of  composition.  The  character  of  the  tain  a  firm  foothold  in  their  country,  while  on 
ditbyrambus  was  primitively  religious,  it  being  the  contrary  the  Ditmarshers  very  frequently 
designed  for  showing  gratitude  to  the  deity;  and  invaded  the  Danish  territory.  In  1500  King 
it  was  lively,  rapid,  brilliant,  and  disordered,  John  of  Denmark,  with  an  army  of  80,000  men, 
like  the  Joy  and  intoxication  of  a  Bacchanalian  marched  into  Ditmarsh,  took  the  town  of  MeU 
festiivaL  In  the  heat  of  improvisation,  the  po-  dorf,  and  butchered  all  the  inhabitants,  without 
ete  allowed  themselves  to  unite  several  words  disdnotion  of  age  or  sex.  Then  it  was  Ihat  the 
into  one,  from  which  there  resulted  expresdons  sturdy  peasants,  led  by  one  of  their  number,  Wolf 
80  voluminous  and  sonorous  that  they  wearied  Isebana,  intrusted  their  banner  to  a  maiden.  Else 
alike  the  ear  and  imag^tion.  The  Latins  of  Oldenwoerde,  and  after  a  hotly  contested 
had  the  good  taste  not  to  borrow  from  the  battle,  opened  the  sluices  of  the  dikes,  thus  m- 
Greeks  tlds  kind  of  poetry,  which  in  the  age  of  nndaUng  the  whole  country,  and  drowning  some 
Pericles  was  the  object  of  the  raHleries  even  of  20,000  Danes.  For  60  years  after  this  victory 
the  Athenians.  A  parody  of  Aristophanes  in-  Ditmarsh  enjoyed  perfect  independence;  but  in 
formsusthat  the  extravagance  of  the  dithyram-  1559  Frederic  U.  of  Denmark  conquered  it, 
bio  poets  had  in  his  time  become  proverbiid.  after  a  manful  resistance.  Smce  that  time  Dit- 
DITMARSH,  DintABSOH,  Ditharshes,  Dith-  marsh  has  been  a  portion  of  Holstein,  but  it  has 
VABSH,  Dtthvabsohkn,  or  DrtMABSEK,  the  west-  always  been  treated  as  a  quasi  independent  terri- 
ermnost  division  of  the  duchy  of  Holstein,  Den-  tory,  and  its  administration  is  directed  by  a  spe- 
mark,  bounded  N.  by  the  Eider  river,  W.  by  cm  code  of  laws,  dating  back  to  the  year  1821. 
the  Wilstermarsh,  S.  by  the  Elbe,  and  E.  by  DITTOS,  HtiMPHRKT,  an  English  mathema- 
the  German  ocean;  area,  500  sq.  m.:  pop.  in  tician,  born  in  Salisbury,  May  29,  1675,  died 
1865.61,888.  Consistingalmost  wholly  of  low  Oct  15, 1715.  He  received  an  excellent  private 
marsnes  protected  against  the  sea  by  dikes,  it  is  education,  and  it  was  doubtiess  owing  to  the 
better  suited  for  cattle-raising  than  for  agricul-  nonconformist  principles  of  his  parents  that  he 
tare.  But  its  chief  importance  is  historical  and  studied  at  neither  of  the  universities.  At  his 
etbnolog;i<»l.  The  inhabitants,  supposed  by  some  father's  solicitation  he  studied  theology,  and 
to  be  descendants  of  the  old  MarsI,  have  pre-  filled  for  several  years  the  ftmctions  of  a  minis- 
served  all  prominent  features  of  the  primitive  ter  at  Tunbridge,  in  Kent.  Upon  the  death  of 
Teutonic  character  in  the  most  marked  form,  his  fsither  he  relinquished  the  clerical  profes- 
and  may  in  some  respects  be  called  a  i^lic  of  slon,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  more  congenial 
the  specific  German  cmtnre  of  the  earliest  times,  study  of  mathematics.  He  was  encouraged  by 
Through  all  vicisdtudes  of  time  tiiey  have  &i1h-  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  through  whose  influence  he 
frilly  clung  to  their  andent  institutions  of  muni-  was  elected  professor  in  the  newly  created  math- 
cipal  self-government,  equality  of  all  freeholders  ematical  school  of  Christ's  hospital,  a  position 
(there  never  has  been  a  nobility  among  them),  which  he  retained  tiU  his  death.  In  1714  he 
and  many  peculiar  sodal  customs,  the  origin  of  published,  with  Whiston,  an  advertisement  of 
which  dates  back  to  a  time  before  the  Germans  a  new  method  of  finding  the  longitude  at  sea. 
were  converted  to  Christianity.  They  are  a  hardy  The  plan  was  approved  by  Newton,  but  r^octed 
and  toueh  race,  and  in  their  struggles  to  maintain  by  the  board  of  longitude ;  and  it  is  said  that  the 
their  independence  they  have  shown  great  deyo-  chagrin  oaiued  by  this  disappointment,  and  by 
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some  garcastio  verses  of  Dean  Swift,  oooanoned  arotlo  drele,  migrattng  to  tbe  northern  temper* 

the  premature  death  of  Ditton.    He  was  the  an-  ate  regions  of  America  and  Emt)pe.    The  great 

thor  of  namerons  mathematicfd  treatises,  among  northern  direr,  generally  called  loon  in  the  Unit- 

which  are  the  following :  ^^  Of  the  Tanffents  of  ed  States  {C,  glaeialu)^  is  a  large,  powerfol,  and 

Onrves  f  "  General  Laws  of  Natnre  and  of  Mo-  handsome  hird ;  the  hu^t  malee  measure  about 

tion  ;^'  an  ^*  Institution  of  Flnsdons  ;'*  and  the  8  feet  to  the  end  of  tail,  with  an  extent  of  wings 

''  New  Law  of  Fluids,  or  a  Discourse  concerning  of  nearly  5  feet,  and  a  weight  of  fiom  8  to  10  IIm. 

the  Ascent  of  liquids  in  exact  Geometrical  Fig-  The  head  is  moderate,  narrowed  in  front ;  the 

ures,  between  two  nearly  contiguous  Surfaces.^  neck  thick  and  long ;  the  body  elongated  and 

His  writings  upon  theology  are  the  least  of  his  depressed ;  the  feet  very  fiir  hack ;  the  jdomage 

titles  to  &me.  is  short  and  dense.    The  hill  is  black,  iris  deep 

Din,  an  island  of  Hindostan,  belonging  to  hrightred,feetof  a  grayish  hlne,  with  the  webs 
the  Portuguese,  formerly  a  fortified  place  of  hrownish  black;  the  head  and  neok  are  dark 
great  trade.  It  lies  south  of  Guzerat,  from  which  greenish  hlue,  with  purple  reflections ;  on  the 
It  is  separated  hy  a  narrow  channel,  in  lat  20**  &iroat  there  is  a  transYerse  white  patch,  wi& 
42'  N.,  long.  70^  62'  £.  It  is  about  1\  m.  longitudinal  duedky  streaks ;  in  the  middle  of  the 
in  hreadth,  and  stretches  parallel  to  the  coast  necx  are  2  white  patches,  continuous  behind, 
for  a  distance  of  7  m.  Ijie  Portuguese  took  but  separated  an  inch  in  fi^ont;  the  sides  of  the 
possession  of  Diu  in  1535,  and  immediately  neck  at  the  lower  part  are  streaked  kwigitu^- 
provided  it  with  strong  fortifications.  It  had  nally  black  and  white,  there  being  on  each  mther 
an  important  conunerce  until  the  decline  of  the  2  oblong  spots  of  the  latter  hue ;  the  upperparts 
Portuguese  power,  but  was  taken  and  plundered  are  glossy  black,  with  spots  of  white  in  regular 
by  the  Muscat  Arabs  in  1670,  and  has  never  re-  transverse  curved  lines  with  the  convexity  back- 
covered  its  prosperity.  The  town  of  Diu  lies  on  ward,  the  spots  being  rounded  and  small  toward 
the  east  ena  of  the  island,  and  has  a  population  the  neck,  sides,  and  tail  coverts,  larger  and  qnad- 
of  4,000.  The  island  is  generallly  mmt  for  cul-  rangular  on  the  middle  of  the  back,  largest  on 
tivation,  and  its  water  is  brackish ;  but  provi*  the  scm>ulars ;  the  lower  parts  are  white,  ex- 
sions  are  plentifully  supplied  from  the  main-  eeptmi  the  sides  under  the  wing,  which  are  black 
land,  and  water  is  secured  in  reservoirs  during  with  elliptical  white  spots,  a  iiunt  du^  band 
the  rainy  season.  across  the  vent,  and  the  lower  tail  coverts,  which 

DIVAN,  an  oriental  word  found  in  the  Ara-  are  blackish,  tipped  with  white ;  tiie  tail  is 
bic,  Turkish,  andPersuin  languages^  and  applied  brownish  black,  with  a  paler  tip.  The  female 
in  the  East  to  every  seat  of  authority,  to  the  resembles  the  male  in  c^ors,  but  is  smaller  in 
place  where  the  sultan,  the  minister,  the  gov-  rize.  The  young  in  winter  are  dark  grayish 
emor,  the  bey,  the  pasha,  or  tiie  dey  pronounces  brown  above,  wMte  underneath,  with  tM  odes 
his  orders,  receives  conmiunications,  and  con-  dusky ;  toward  spring  the  white  spots  begin  to 
ducts  his  administration.  It  designates  not  only  appear,  and  the  plumage  is  that  of  the  adult  at 
the  official  habitation,  the  chamber  of  a  ftmc-  the  ena  of  summer;  they  go  farther  south  than 
tionary,  but  also  the  series  of  cushions  and  the  adults.  The  flight  is  rapid,  long  sustained, 
couches  ranged  along  the  waUs  which  serve  as  and  at  a  considerable  elevation.  The  gait  of  the 
the  seats  of  all  subordinate  officers. — In  litera-  bird  on  land  is  generally  slow  and  awkward ;  on 
ture,  divan  designates  among  the  Persians  and  the  water,  when  at  ease,  it  swims  lightly,  but 
Turks  a  collection  of  songs.  A  complete  divan  when  alarmed  it  sinks  the  body  so  deeply  that 
contains  as  many  poems  as  there  are  letters  in  not  more  than  an  inch  of  ite  back  can  be  seen, 
the  alphabet,  and  each  poem  rhymes  through*  As  a  diver  it  is  unsurpassed  except  hy  the 
out,  every  line  terminating  with  tile  same  letter,  darter  and  the  auk,  disappearing  quickly,  fly- 
which  is  different  in  the  different  poems.  Goethe  ing  rapidly  bweath  the  surface,  remaining  un- 
collected some  of  his  minor  poems  under  the  der  water  a  long  time^  and  coming  up  again  at 
tifle  of  divan,  a  great  distance  from  the  spot  of  ite  oisappear- 

DIVER  (A?2ym5tM,  Linn.),  a  bird  of  the  order  ance.     Loons  are  occasionally  found  drowned 

omereBy  and  fSajnily  eolymbida^  the  latter  con-  in  fishermen's  nets,  and  are  sometimes  cao^t 

teining  the  divers  and  the  grebes.  ThebiUinthis  on  hooks.    The  curiosity  of  the  1o(hi  is  often 

genus  is  long,  strong,  straight^  curved  slightiy  taken  advantage  of  to  draw  them  within  shot, 

at  the  tip,  wmch  is  sharp,  with  compressed  sides;  as  the  bird  w&  almost  always  approach  any 

the  nostrils  are  in  a  membranous  groove ;  the  bright  colored  object  waved  by  a  oonoeaiea 

wings  are  moderate  and  pointed,  the  first  and  gunner.    Ite  notes  are  so  loud  and  plaintive 

second  quills  the  longest;  the  tail  is  very  short  that  to  be  "as  noisy  as  a  loon  "  has  beoomea 

and  rounded ;  the  tarsi  rather  short,  compressed,  proverb.    Ite  food  consiBte  of  fish,  lizards^  finogfl^ 

and  covered  with  reticulated  scales;  the  toes  aquatic  insects,  and  the  roote  of  fresh-water 

long,  the  8  anterior  united  by  an  entire  web,  pumte;  it  fishes  in  both  salt  and  fresh  water, 

and  the  inner  side  of  the  internal  toe  margined  and  usually  swallows  ite  food  beneath  the  sur- 

with  membrane ;  the  hind  toe  short,  with  a  face.    Though  the  flesh  is  tough  and  rank,  it  is 

small  membranous  margin ;  the  claws  moderate,  oooa^onally  used  as  food.    The  loon  breeds  in 

depressed,  and  broad.    Only  8  species  are  well  various  parte  of  the  United  States  from  Mune 

ascerteined,  the  0,  glacialUy  G,  areticui^  and  (7.  to  Maryland,  according  to  Audubon,  and  Dr. 

$qftcntruniali9  (linn.),  which  belong  to  the  Richardson  stetes  that  it  is  found  breeding  as 
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far  as  70*^  N.  The  nest  is  bailt  near  the  water,  the  pods,  which  are  of  a  dark  brown  color,  and 
in  marshes,  on  the  ground,  and  of  rashes  and  curl  np  in  drying,  attain  a  length  of  8  inches, 
grasses  growing  in  tiie  Tieinity.  The  eggs  are  The  rind  has  a  strongly  astringent  and  bitter 
generally  8,  aboat  8i  inches  long  by  2|  broad,  taste  from  the  tannin  contained  between  the 
dongated,  with  a  narrow  point ;  their  color  is  enter  layer  and  the  husk  that  encloses  the  seed, 
dull  greenish  ochiy,  with  indistinct  spots  of  The  leather  prepared  with  it  is  yery  porous, 
dark  umber,  most  numerous  toward  the  larger  and  acquires  a  deep  brownish  red  color.  The 
end.  The  geographical  range  of  the  loon  is  very  astringent  property  of  the  pod  recommends  it  as 
extensiTe,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  a  mordant  in  dyeing,  and  it  is  hsed  to  some  ex- 
from  the  fur  countries  to  ilorida;  it  is  found  tent  for  this  purpose  instead  of  sumach.  Almost 
also  in  Europe  and  northern  Asia.  Tlie  black-  the  only  ports  of  shipment  are  Maraeaibo,  Bio 
throated  diver  ((7.  aretmui)^  next  in  sixe  to  Haohai  and  Savanilla.  The  exportations  to  vari- 
the  loon,  is  29  inches  long  to  the  end  of  tail,  ous  parts  of  Great  Britain,  principally  to  laver- 
with  an  extent  of  wings  of  about  40  inches,  pool^  in  1850,  were  4,186  tons. 
The  upper  parts  are  glossy  black,  with  a  green-  DIYIDIKG  ENGINK  Instruments  for  as- 
ish  tinge  anteriorly  and  brownish  behind,  the  tronomical  or  geodetical  purposes  were  former- 
liead  snd  hind  neck  being  hoarr ;  on  the  fore  ly  divided  by  lumd,  and  but  few  artists  possessed 
part  of  the  back  are  2  longitudinal  bands  of  like  faculty  of  dividing  tiiem,  so  that  even  good 
white  bars^  the  faathers tipped  with  white;  the  instruments  for  the  common  purposes  of  navi- 
acapulars  and  win^  coverts  with  white  spots;  «ition  were  difficult  to  be  obtained.  Mr.  Jesse 
the  quills  are  blackish  brown,  with  a  gray  tinge  Kamsden,  a  cloth  presser  by  trade,  who  subse- 
eztemall^  ;  on  the  front  of  the  neck  for  about  quentiy  turned  his  attention  to  engraving^  being 
6  inches  is  a  purplish  black  patch,  ending  ango-  brought  in  contact  with  mathematical  mstru- 
faurly  below,  with  a  band  of  white  spots  above ;  ment  makers^  was  led  to  construct  the  eng^e 
the  sides  of  the  neck  are  blackish  brown,  with  which  for  many  years  was  called  by  his  name, 
longitudinal  white  streaks;  the  lower  parts  are  At  that  time  (1775)  it  was  considered  so  valua- 
pnre  white^  except  a  dodcy  band  under  the  ble  that  tiie  commisnoners  of  longitude  entered 
wings.  The  female  is  smaller  than  the  male,  into  a  contract  witii  him  to  instruct  a  certain 
but  similariy  colored.  This  sp^ies  breeds  in  number  of  persons,  not  exceeding  10,  in  the 
the  far  north,  where  the  old  birds  principally  method  of  making  and  using  it,  and  to  divide 
remain,  and  whence  the  young  wander  over  sextants  and  octants  at  certain  prices  as  long 
North  America  and  northern  and  eastern  Eu-  as  tiie  engine  remained  in  his  possession,  they 
rope.  Birds  in  ftdl  plumage  are  rarely  obtained  becoming  the  purchasers  for  the  sum  of  £815, 
In  the  United  8tat^  and,  according  to  Audu-  and  giving  £800  in  addition  for  the  invention. 
bon,  never  further  south  tiian  Delaware ;  along  Perfect  as  the  instrument  was  then  considered, 
the  eastern  shores  they  are  seen  from  autumn  it  has  nnce  been  greatiy  improved,  so  that  it  is 
until  spring.  Their  flight  is  rapid  and  well  sus-  now  automatic,  the  whole  operation  of  ^viding 
tained,  and  performed  with  tiie  neck  and  feet  a  circle,  after  it  has  been  placed  on  the  engine, 
atretohed  out  at  full  length.  The  red-throated  bdng  performed  by  a  motion  g^ven  by  the  de- 
diver  (C.  Hptentrianalu)  is  about  26  inches  scent  of  a  weight,  or  by  a  crank  turned  by  hand, 
long,  with  an  extent  of  wing  of  48  inches,  and  Hie  engine  consists  of  a  large  wheel  of  bell 
a  weight  of  4  lbs.  It  resembles  tiie  preceding  metal,  t£e  circumference  being  ratched  into  720, 
apedes  except  in  the  rich  brownish  red  color  1,080, 1,440,  2,160,  or  4,820  teeth,  or  any  num- 
of  the  anterior  neck,  and  the  lines  of  black  and  ber  which,  divided  by  2,  8,  4,  6,  or  12,  would 
white  on  the  hind  head  and  neck;  in  the  young  give  860.  These  teeth  are  cut  with  great  ac- 
males  the  fore  neok  is  merely  dotted  with  red.  curacy,  and  the  wheel  is  turned  on  its  centre 
They  begin  to  fly  north  to  breed  from  early  by  an  endless  screw,  by  which  it  maybe  moved 
spring  to  the  middle  of  May;  they  are  found  on  any  number  of  degrees  or  parts  desired.  The 
the  coast  from  Maryland  to  Maine,  from  autumn  dividing  point  is  fixed  in  a  frame  which  admits 
to  niring ;  the  younger  the  birds,  the  further  of  a  free  and  easy  motion  to  and  from  the  cen- 
south  they  go,  and  it  is  rare  to  find  an  old  one  tre.  In  England,  Troughton,  Sunms,  Thomas, 
south  of  Boston;  they  abound  in  the  bay  of  Jones,  and  a  few  others,  have  been  successful  in 
Fundy.  They  are  very  shy,  and  always  ap-  making  these  engines,  while  many  others  haye 
proacSi  their  nests  from  the  water.  Both  sexes  failed.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  they  were 
incubate.  ThefhU  beauty  of  the  plumage  is  not  first  made  automatic,  and  other  improvements 
attained  until  tiie  4th  year.  They  are  rarely  seen  were  idso  made  in  them.  Gambey  of  Paris  has 
inland,  and  almost  never  out  of  the  breeding  so  arranged  his  as  to  divide  an  instrument  with- 
season.  Along  the  New  Englimd  coast  and  in  out  any  eccentricity,  even  when  placed  in  a 
the  bay  of  Fmidy  they  are  commonly  called  slightiyeccentric  position  on  the  engine.  Oert- 
**  cape-raoer  "  and  "•  scapegrace.*'  ling  of  Berlin  has  an  arrangement  for  correcting 
DlYI,  or  Drvi-Diyi,  the  pod  of  a  leguminous  any  original  errors  in  the  teeth  while  dividing, 
shrub,  ecua^nnia  eortariOy  a  native  of  tiie  north-  while  other  mechanists  of  celebrity  have  con- 
em  parts  of  South  America  and  the  West  India  structed  them  to  suit  their  own  views,  and  for 
islands,  used  for  tanning,  for  which  purpose  it  their  own  use.  In  the  United  States  there  is  a 
is  exported  to  Europe  and  other  countries.  The  large  one  belonging  to  the  coast  survey,  made  by 
phmt  grows  to  the  height  of  20  or  80  feet,  and  Simms  of  London,  and  afterward  made  auto- 
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miitio  by  Sazton ;  also  one  in  PhiladelphiA  made  the  eeeret  operation  of  nTiin1)er8  and  magieal 
hy  Tonng,  and  one  in  New  York  by  toe  Messrs.  squares,  and  tiie  Bnmerioal  yalae  of  letters ;  it 
Blunt,  both  of  which  are  automatic.  There  is  no  was  practised  by  the  Ohaldeana,  and  formed  a 
branch  of  the  mechanic  arts  which  rec^^mres  more  part  of  tiie  doctrine  of  the  Pythagoreans,  Neo- 
skillinthe  use  of  tools,  more  geometncalknowl-  IPIatonisteLandoabalists.  Axinomancy  oondsted 
edge,  and  greater  natienoe,  than  the  construction  in  suspending  an  aze  from  an  upright  stick,  and 
of  a  dronlar  divioing  engine.  The  large  astro-  the  names  of  suspected  persons  being  pronounced 
nomioal  instruments  are  divided  in  a  difEerent  it  was  supposed  to  indicate  the  guilty  by  its  mo- 
manner,  and  unless  placed  on  a  large  engine  tion.  Belomancy  oonsisted  in  the  dtofoe  of  ar- 
from  wnich  the  diyisions  may  be  in  a  manner  rows  by  chance  from  a  bag  containing  many  of 
copied, are orkinal divisions.  Troughton,Simm8,  them  inscribed  with  rarious  responses;  it  was 
and  Jones  of  London  have  used  moyable  micro-  in  use  especially  among  the  Arabians.  Oapno- 
scopes  with  micrometers,  the  method  of  the  mancy  oonsisted  either  in  observing  the  direo- 
former ;  while  others  on  the  continent  of  £u-  tion  taken  by  smoke,  or  in  inhaling  the  smoke 
rope  hare  avaUed  themselves  of  the  feeling  of  victims,  which  was  believed  to  produoe  pro- 
lever,  a  powerftil  instrument  for  that  purpose  phetic  inq[>iration.  Daotylomancy  was  prao- 
invented  by  the  astronomer  Bessel.  Straight  tised  by  enchanted  rings,  or  rings  that  wero 
line  divisions  for  scales.  &c^  are  made  by  means  made  in  harmony  with  the  position  of  the  ce- 
of  a  screw,  a  milled  roUer,  or  a  wedge  whi<di  is  lestial  bodies.  Its  origin  is  attributed  to  Helen, 
employed  to  move  a  platform  sliding  freely  be-  the  wife  of  Menelaus.  It  is  by  one  of  these  rings 
neath  a  cutting  frame,  and  carrying  the  scale  to  that  Gyges  is  said  to  have  rendered  himsetf  in- 
be  divided.  In  the  use  o^  the  screw  much  de-  visible.  A  fitvorite  method  was  to  suspend 
pends  on  its  accnracv,  and,  with  regard  to  the  the  ring  by  a  hair  within  a  goblet,  when  it 
roller  or  wedge,  on  the  working  or  manner  of  began  to  swings  the  motion  gradually  increas- 
applying  them.  When  great  accuracy  is  re-  ing  till  it  strode  the  tumbler  once  or  twice  for 
quired,  the  diviaons  are  tested  b v  means  of  two  yes  or  no,  as  previously  determined.  Gyroman- 
microscopes,  and  an  error  can  be  detected  of  cv  consisted  in  walking  round  in  a  cirde,  the 
jv.m  o'  ^  ^^^'  '^^  ruling  machines  used  drcumference  of  which  was  marked  with  letto^ 
By  engravers  in  this  country  are  well  calculated  the  presage  being  drawn  from  the  ktten  on 
for  this  purpose.  which  the  inquirers  stumbled  when  they  became 
DIVINATION  (Lat  dMnatio^  from  dMnius.  too  dizzy  to  stand.  Hydromancy,  or  ^vination 
divinely  or  prophetically  inspired),  a  general  by  water,  the  invention  of  which  is  attributed 
term  for  the  various  pretended  arts  of  discov-  to  the  Persians,  consisted  in  observing' the  colors 
ering  thinss  secret  or  future  by  preternatural  and  images  presented  by  water  in  a  vase,  either 
means.  These  arts  appear  in  the  remotest  anti-  when  motionless  or  when  disturbed  by  drc^ping 
quity,  fhmished  with  rules,  founded  on  mysteri-  little  stones  Into  it.  The  motions  of  the  agitata 
ous  principles,  intimately  connected  with  reli-  ed  waves  of  the  sea  were  also  studied  for  pur- 

g'on,  and  fortified  by  the  pretences  of  a  science.  POM  of  divination,  especially  by  the  ancient 

oth  as  a  learned  doctrine  and  a  popular  ffdth,  Sicilians  and  Eubcsans.    Lampadomancy  f^ 

divination  has  always  existed  in  the  East,  and  nlshed  presages  for  the  future  from  the  form, 

was  common  in  Europe  throughout  classical  an-  color,  and  vfi^ous  fluctuations  of  the  flame  of  a 

tiquit^  and  during  the  middle  ages.   It  was  dis-  lamp.    lathomancy  was  a  method  of  divination 

tiDguished  by  the  Greeks  as  natural  or  artificial ;  by  means  of  precious  stones.    The  sounds  of 

the  former  being  a  presage  of  ftiture  events  by  stones  striking  each  other  gave  presages,  and 

a  spontaneous  mental  process,  by  a  sort  of  inspi-  the  amethyst  was  believed  to  have  tiie  virtue  of 

ration  or  frenzy,  which  was  possible  only  to  sending  dreams  prophetic  of  fliture  events  to  I 

persons  specially  &vored  by  the  Deity,  as  the  whoever  possessea  it.    The  ^^yZ^  or  animated  I 

priestesses  of  the  oracles;  the  latter  being  found-  stones,  of  which  the  Greeks  learned  from  the 

ed  on  careftil  observation  of  certain  natural  Persians,  and  which  were  believed  to  bear  ora- 

pbenomena  which  were  believed  to  have  mys-  des.  are  celebrated  instances.    Omithoman^, 

terious  relations  with  future  events.    Astrolo-  or  divination  from  th'e  flight  and  song  of  birds, 

gers,  augurs,  sorcerers,  gypsy  fortune  tellers,  was  a  principal  function  of  the  Roman  augun. 

and  Scotch  second-sighted  persons^  are  eminent  (See  AxrouB.)    The  flame  of  fire  (pyromancyX 

examples  of  diviners.    The  following  are  among  the  accidental  opening  of  a  book  (rhapsodonutn- 

the  principal  of  the  numerous  and  diverse  forms  cy),  the  combinations  of  cards  (chartomancyX 

of  artificial  divination  practised  in  antiquity :  the  drawing  of  lots,  the  dropping  of  staffii  or 

Alectryomancy  was  practised  by  drawing  a  cir-  observation  of  cups  (especially  in  use  amongthe 

cle  and  dividing  it  into  24  equal  parts,  into  each  old  E^^tians),  tiie  interpretation  of  dreams, 

of  which  were  put  a  letter  of  the  alphabet  and  the  i^fiections  of  mirrors,  and  the  oontortions 

a  grain  of  wheat ;  a  cock  was  then  placed  in  of  serpents,  are  other  means.    Several  of  these 

the  centre,  and  the  letters,  being  put  together  methods  of  divination  are  yet  in  use  among  the 

in  the  order  that  the  grains  were  eaten  by  it,  superstitious,  even  in  the   most  enlightened 

made  a  word  which  solved  the  question  of  the  countries  of  Europe  and  America. — Some  of  the 

diviner.    Thuslamblichusof  Apamea  is  said  to  more  remarkable  fbrms  of  divination  are  folly 

have  learned  the  name  of  the  successor  of  the  em-  treated  in  special  articles,  as  Astboloot,  Cbsso- 

peror  Yalens.    Arithmomanoy  depended  upon  xanct,  Divinxno  Bon,  and  Mjloio. 
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'  DIVING.  Thot^h  the  natiural  oonstltQtion  water  80  feet  bigb,  and  conse^ nentlj  condensed 
of  man  entirely  tmnts  him  for  remaining  under  into  bnt  little  more  than  i  its  ordinary  bulk. 
water  with  safety  for  more  than  two  minutes  at  The  lungs,  receiving  of  ^is  air  their  tail  capa- 
a  time,  the  desire  of  obtaining  yalnable  articles  city,  were  furnished  with  nearly  double  their 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  has  led  him  to  usual  supply  of  oxygen*  jHie  pressure  which 
devise  numerous  enedients,  by  which  he  is  en-  thus  lessens  the  bulk  of  air  is  exerted  upon  all 
abled  to  lengthen  his  continuance  at  moderate  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  felt  by  the  diver  de- 
depths.  By  long  practice,  such  as  that  of  the  scending  from  the  surface,  when  at  the  depth 
Indian  pearl  divers  of  Ceylon,  it  is  stated  that  of  15  roet,  as  a  force  <tf  900  lbs.  upon  every 
this  is  extended  to  even  6  minutes ;  but  such  square  foot  of  surface,  and  increasing  about 
aooounts  are  not  credited.  Admiral  Hood,  who  60  lbs.  with  every  adaitional  foot  of  descent. 
took  pains  to  time  their  diving  by  the  watch,  The  air  is  with  difficulty  retained  in  the  chest ; 
found  that  they  were  under  water  in  no  instance  the  eyes  become  blood-ahot,  and  blood  is  eject- 
more  than  a  minute.  The  instance  narrated  by  ed  fW>m  the  mouth.  Neither  these  difficulties. 
Dr.  Halleyof  a  Florida  Indian  diver  at  Ber-  however,  nor  the  dangers  from  sharks,  deter  the 
muda,  who  could  remain  two  minutes  under  natives  of  Oeylon  from  pursuing  their  avocation 
water,  is  regarded  as  an  extreme  case.  In  as  pearl  divers,  nor  those  of  the  Grecian  archi- 
Franoh^'s  *^  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  the  N.  pelago  from  gathering  the  sponges  and  coral  at- 
W.  Coast  of  America,"  mention  is  made  of  the  tached  to  the  rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  In 
feats  of  diving  of  the  Sandwidh  islanders.  Two  collecting  pearls,  10  divers  generally  go  in  each 
of  them  were  induced  to  go  down  in  14  fathoms  boat,  half  of  them  resting  while  the  others  dive, 
of  water  in  search  of  a  couple  of  sheaves  lost  Each  diver  is  furnished  with  a  sack  for  securing 
overboard.  They  went  down  several  times,  the  oysters  he  hurriedly  gathers  at  the  bottom, 
eachtimebringingupshellsasaproof  that  they  He  descends  holding  a  rope,  by  which  he  is 
had  been  to  tiie  bottom.  ^'We  had  thecun-  afterward  drawn  up,  and  is  carried  quickly 
Oflity  to  hold  our  watches  while  they  dove,  and  down  by  placing  in  his  toes  another  rope 
were  astonished  to  find  that  they  remained  fastened  to  a  large  heavy  stone,  which  sinks 
4  minutes  under  the  water.  That  exertion  ap-  with  him.  This  idso  is  drawn  up  to  be  used  by 
peered  to  me,  however,  to  fatigue  them  a  great  the  next  diver.  Some  divers  carry  in  their 
deal,  to  such  a  degree  that  the  blood  streamed  mouth  a  sponge  wet  with  oil,  the  object  of 
from  thdr  nostrils  and  ears.  At  last  one  of  which  is  probably  to  still  the  ripple  upon  the 
them  brought  up  the  sheaves,  and  received  the  surface,  and  render  this  smooth  and  glassy,  by 
promised  recompense,  which  consisted  of  4  yards  which  the  light  is  more  clearly  transmitted  to 
of  ootton."  Tomlinson  states  "that  there  is  the  bottom. — ^The  artificial  expedients  contrived 
no  authentic  case  of  a  man  being  able,  under  to  render  a  longer  stay  beneath  the  water  prao- 
ordinary  circumstances,  to  take  in  a  supply  of  ticable  consist,  beside  the  diving  bell,  to  be  par- 
air  sufficient  to  maintain  him  under  water  for  ticularly  described  hereafter,  either  of  a  partial 
two  minutes;"  and  the  authorities  generally  covering  for  the  body,  made  water-tight,  with  a 
agree  in  this.  Some,  however,  regard  the  state-  metallic  hdmetentirelyproteding  the  head;  or 
mentsthat  the  divers  of  Ceylon,  in  rare  instances,  of  water-tight  vessels  of  metal  made  to  enclose 
i^emain  6  minutes  under  water,  as  not  admitting  the  whole  lK»dy,  and  ftunished  with  fiexible  arms 
of  question,  and  the  statement  of  Mr.  Eranch^re  and  with  eye  plates  of  strong  glass.  Their  ca^ 
Is  entitled  to  the  same  consideration.  And  facts  paoity  is  sufficient  for  air  to  support  life  for  a 
are  stated  by  other  authorities  which  appear  certain  time,  the  quantity  absolutely  necessary 
Co  warrant  the  supposition  that  this  time  may  for  this  being  at  least  200  cubic  inches  per  min- 
possibly  be  somewhat  extended.  Hie  lungs  re-  ute;  several  times  as  much  la  allowed.  The 
tain  at  each  ordinary  expiration  some  carbonic  case  is  suspended  by  ropes  from  a  vessel,  and  is 
acid  gas  among  their  pasrages.  By  breathing  moved  about  from  above,  the  man  within  giv- 
hard  for  a  short  time  this  is  expelled ;  and  if  a  ing  signals  by  a  small  line  held  in  the  hand ;  his 
full  inspiration  is  then  taken,  the  lungs  are  position  Is  face  downward,  and  his  hands  pro- 
ohaived  with  a  large  supply  of  oxygen,  and  are  Jecting  in  the  fiexible  sleeves  are  at  liber^  to 
capable  of  being  sustained  a  longer  time  than  attach  the  rope  he  carries  to  any  objects  within 
usual  without  its  renewal.  The  knowledge  of  his  reach.  In  deep  water  the  pressure  is  se- 
this  flEKSt  might  be  of  service  in  some  other  cir-  verely  felt,  forcing  the  arms  and  shoulders  into 
oumstanoes,  in  which  it  is  important  to  retain  the  case,  so  that  even  a  sort  of  saddle  is  requir- 
the  breath  the  longest  possible  time,  as  weU  as  ed  upon  the  back  of  the  man  by  which  he  may 
in  diving.  Again,  it  is  stated  that  the  engineer  brace  himself  more  effectually  against  it.  This 
Brunei,  wishing  to  examine  a  break  in  the  might  be  remedied  by  forcing  air  through  fiexi- 
Thames  tunnel,  was  lowered  with  another  per-  ble  pipes  into  the  case  fh>ra  above.  The  ma- 
eon  in  a  diving  bell  to  the  depth  of  80  feet,  and  chine  was  contrived  by  Mr.  Rowe  in  1758, 
the  break  not  permitting  the  bell  to  go  deeper,  and  within  the  last  20  years  has  been  much 
he  dived  into  the  water,  holding  a  rope  in  his  improved-  in  the  United  States.  The  partial 
hand.  He  found  no  difficulty  In  continuing  covering,  as  contrived  by  M.  Elingert,  and 
under  the  water  fully  two  minutes,  which  is  described  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  Breslau 
explidned  by  the  air  he  inhaled  being  taken  in  1798,  possesses  important  advantage  over 
Into  tiie  lungs  under  the  pressure  of  a  column  of  the  tight  case,  but  is  still  limited  in  its  use 
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to  depths  not  ezoeeding  12  or  15  feet  The  any  vessel  like  a  tomhler  month  dawntnvd  Into 
helmet  ia  made  to  connect  water-tight  with  a  the  water.  The  air  within  the  yesBel  prevenU 
metallic  armor  aronnd  the  body,  and  tbb  with  the  water  from  rising  and  filling  it,  bat  beiag 
short  leather  sleeves,  and  drawers  of  the  same  highly  elastic  and  oompreedble,  it  is  msde  to  o<y> 
material  strengthened  within  with  iron  hoops,  cupy  less  space  as  the  pressure  isinereosedwith 
and  secarely  &stened  above  the  knees.  Two  the  increasing  depth  of  the  water.  If  the  vosd 
flexible  pipes  connect  the  interior  of  the  helmet  were  forced  down  to  the  depth  of  88  feet,  it 
with  the  air  above,  one  famished  with  an  ivory  would  be  found  that  the  water  would  half  fill 
mouthpiece  through  which  the  air  is  inhaled  it^  the  air  being  compressed  into  hstf  its  bulk. 
The  air  is  expelled  fh>m  the  nostrils  and  passes  A  little  burning  taper  made  to  float  upon  the 
out  through  the  other  tube.  Heavy  weights  surface  of  the  water  within  the  vessel  makw 
enable  the  man  to  keep  at  the  bottom.  In  1856  the  relative  podtion  of  the  air  and  water  mors 
yLc.  £.  p.  Harrington  of  Westfield,  N.  Y.,  re*  conspicuous.  Such  is  the  simplest  foim  of  tbs 
covered  the  fcron  safe  of  the  steamer  Atlantic,  diving  bell,  as  it  was  known  probably  in  the 
sunk  4  years  previously  in  Lake  Erie  in  about  time  of  Aristotle,  mention  being  nade  that  di- 
170  feet  of  water.  The  safe  itself  was  at  the  vers  at  that  period  took  down  with  them  aided 
depth  of  157  feet.  He  made  use  of  a  common  of  kettle  to  enable  them  to  remain  knger  snder 
flexible  India  rubber  armor,  unprotected  with  the  water.  Beckmann  in  his  *^  History  of  In- 
metal,  and  supplied  with  air  from  an  air  pnmp  ventions^'  expreases  the  opinion  that  little  was 
above^  this  being  sent  down  through  a  tube  of  known  of  it  before  the  16th  century.  During 
f  inch  bore,  composed  of  9  alternate  layers  of  the  reign  of  Oharles  Y.  &  aaUs&otory  expeci* 
canvas  and  rubber,  with  a  copper  wire  coiled  ment  was  tried  bv  2  Greeks  at  Toledo,  in  Spain, 
inside  to  prevent  collapse.  He  also  wore  shoes  in  the  presence  of  the  monarch  and  his  eourt,  of 
of  lead,  and  carried  weights  of  lead  amounting  descending  in  a  large  inverted  kettle  into  tha 
in  all  to  248  lbs.  His  first  descent  was  on  June  water  with  a  burning  lighL  and  coming  up  dry. 
19,  aod  the  18th  and  last  was  on  the  22d,  when  But  this  e^qperimenti  made  by  order  of  (^uuies  to 
he  succeeded  in  attaching  a  line  to  the  safe^  prove  the  possibility  of  the  thing,  and  othsrf  also 
which  was  in  a  state  room  on  the  upper  deck,  undertaken  for  practical  purposes  (fas  reoo?enng 
and  it  was  hauled  up.  The  time  of  his  remain-  sunken  treasure)  in  the  course  of  the  soeoeediDg 
ing  below  increaseu  ftom  one  minute  the  first  200  years,  were  imperfect  as  there  wasnopron- 
descent  to  11  minutes  at  the  last.  At  50  to  70  sion  for  renewing  the  supply  of  air  as  it  became 
feet  depth  all  light  disappeared.  The  deck  was  exhausted,  nor  for  keeping  the  veasel  free  from 
already  covered  with  a  sediment  a  few  inches  the  water  forced  by  the  pressare  to  rise  within  it. 
thick.  Mr.  H.  suffered  from  extreme  chilliness ;  Beckmann  also  furnishes  an  interesting  aceoont 
his  strength  too,  he  thinks,  was  diminished  -f*,  of  a  ship  carpenter,  named  William  Fhippa,  from 
The  pressure  sometimes  caused  a  violent  rush  Boston,  Maas.,  who  persuaded  EingGharlealL, 
of  blood  to  the  head,  causing  the  appearance  in  1683,  to  fhrnish  him  with  a  ship  and  the  ne- 
of  bright  flashes  like  electrical  sparks. — ^Dur-  cessary  apparatus  for  exploring  for  a  rich  Span- 
ing  the  revolutionary  war  an  ingenious  but  ish  ship  sunk  on  the  coast  of  Hispaniola.  The 
complicated  machine,  called  the  American  turtle  experiment  was  unsucoeasful,  but  on  a  aeoond 
or  torpedo,  was  contrived  bv  Mr.  David  Bush-  trial  made  in  1687,  Phipps  was  so  fortunatd  a» 
nell  of  Ck>Dneoticut,  designed  for  a  sort  of  sub-  to  raise  from  the  depth  of  6  or  7  fathoms  so 
marine  boat,  which  could  be  propelled  along  much  treasure  that  he  returned  to  England  with 
dose  to  the  surface  by  a  man  within.  It  con-  the  value  of  £200,000  sterling.  The  aoooant  is 
tained  air  sufficient  to  kst  half  an  hour.  By  found  in  the  ^^  History  of  the  British  Empro  in 
admitting  a  little  water  in  a  receptacle  made  America,''  by  J.  Wynne  (London,  17701  sod  » 
for  the  purpose,  it  was  made  to  sink,  and  could  noticed  in  Oampbell's  ^  Lives  of  the  A^niral&" 
be  kept  at  any  desbred  depth.  The  water  be-  About  tiie  year  1715,  Dr.  Halley  contrived  a 
ing  ejected  by  two  small  brass  forcing  pumps,  method  of  furnishing  air  to  the  b^  while  it  was 
the  machine  rose  again  to  the  surface.  A  ves-  at  the  bottom,  thus  rendering  it  unaeoessaiy 
sel  containing  powder  enough  to  blow  up  a  ship  to  hoist  it  to  the  surface  for  new  supplies, 
was  attached  outside,  and  could  be  freed  from  He  had  two  tight  barrels  prepared,  each  with  an 
the  machine,  and  secured  to  auy  object  it  touch-  open  bung  bdow,  and  a  hose  attached  to  the 
ed.  An  apparatus  running  by  clock-work  cans-  top  long  enough  to  readi  outside  below  tbe 
ed  the  powder  to  be  ignited  at  any  desired  bottom,  in  which  position  the  air  could  not  es^ 
interval  of  time  after  it  was  left  by  the  operator,  cape  through  it.  These,  loaded  with  weighta, 
This  machine  occasioned  the  greatest  alarm  were  sunk  alternately,  like  two  buckets  ,in  a 
among  the  British  ships  in  New  York  harbor,  well,  or,  by  guys  attadied  to  the  bell,  were 
DIVING  BELL,  a  hollow  inverted  vessel,  in  made  to  drop  dongside  of  iU  A  person  within, 
which  when  lowered  into  the  water  persons  reaching  out  into  the  water  un^  the  month 
may  descend  to  considerable  depths,  fi^sh  air  of  the  belL  could  draw  in  the  hose,  and  rais* 
being  forced  down  from  above  to  supply  the  ing  the  end  of  it  above  the  level  <^  the  top 
amountrequiredforbreathing;  and  under  which  of  the  cask,  the  air  would  be  forced  upward 
upon  the  bottom  they  may  work  to  prepare  and  furnish  a  new  supply  to  the  belL  All 
foundations,  or  to  secure  articles  of  value.  The  the  water  would  tiius  be  displaced,  and  one 
principle  of  the  diving  beU  is  seen  in  pressing  could  step  about  upon  the  bottom  over  tbe  area 
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covered  by  fhe  ML  The  air  contaminated  by  which  the  solar  rars  were  concentrated^  If 
breathing  was  let  off  by  a  stop-cock  in  the  roof,  the  water  is  not  clear,  the  darkness  is  inde^ 
and  pieces  of  glass  set  in  here  admitted  the  scribably  dense,  even  at  the  depth  of  only  12 
Hgfat.  In  the  apparatns  thas  prepared  Dr.  feet  A  candle.may  then  be  nsed  to  advantage 
Halley  descended  with  4  others,  and  remain-  if  the  air  is  liberally  supplied.  The  increase  of 
ed  1-1  hours  in  water  over  9  fkthoms  deep,  pressure  experienced  in  descending  in  a  bell  af- 
He  soon  afterward  devised  an  apparatus  widi  fects  individuals  differently.  Usiully  a  pain  is 
which  one  could  leave  the  bell,  and  walk  on  felt  upon  the  tympanum  of  the  ear,  caused  by 
the  bottom  for  a  considerable  distance.  The  the  pressure  upon  the  outside  not  being  at  once 
diyer  was  fbmished  with  a  heavy  metaUio  cap^  counterbalimced  by  the  air  within  the  tympan- 
which  was  connected  with  a  long  fleiible  tube  ic  cavity  having  acquired  the  same  density. 
for  conveying  airwithin  the  belL  Heavyweights  The  construction  of  the  Enstaduan  tube,  lead- 
were  attached  to  his  belt  and  also  to  the  feet  to  ing  from  the  mouth  to  the  internal  part  of  the 
counteract  the  buoyancy  of  the  body  at  great  ear,  is  such  that  a  little  time  is  necessary  for  the 
depths.  Numerous  modifications  to  the  con-  compressed  air  to  maJce  its  way  within.  This 
atruction  of  the  bell  continued  to  be  made  by  usually  takes  place  by  a  sudden  impulse,  which 
others^  none  of  which  however  proved  to  be  of  may  be  hastened  by  an  effort  of  the  individual 
nmch  importance  until  Smeaton,  the  engineer,  like  that  ctf  swallowing,  the  mouth  and  nos^ 
applied  tne  air  pump  about  the  year  1779  to  trils  being  closed  at  Uie  time.  Wh^  one  is 
forcing  down  the  air,  and  made  the  first  ap-  unaccustomed  to  going  down,  it  is  often  neces- 
plication  of  the  apparatus  to  engineering  pur^  aary  to  stop  the  descent  at  short  intervals  to 
poses. .  In  1788  he  constructed  a  bell  oi  cast  give  time  for  this  action  to  take  place.  Having 
iron,  in  the  form  of  a  chest,  4^  feet  long,  4  ^'^  reached  the  bottom,  all  disagreeable  sensations 
high,  8  feet  wide^  and  weighing  2|  tons,  so  as  pass  away;  but  on  ascending,  the  expansion  of 
to  sink  by  its  own  gravity.  Those  previouslT  the  air  within  the  head  excites  a  painful  feeling 
made  were  of  wood,  loaded  externally  with  ct  distention,  which  is  relieved  so  soon  as  the 
weights.  With  this  he  desred  the  foundations  internal  and  external  pressure  can  be  equalized. 
for  a  pier  in  Bam^gate  harbor,  removing  stones  Hie  practice  of  descending  in  diving  bells  has 
of  over  a  ton  in  weight  with  great  facility ;  and  been  thought  to  be  benefidal  in  some  cases  of 
some  years  afterward  It  was  employed  with  deaihess,  and  also  in  some  affections  of  the  re- 
equal  advantage  in  renewing  the  foundations^  spiratory  organs.  As  the  workmen  below  wish 
which  had  been  at  first  made  with  caissons  to  communicate  with  those  above,  they  strike  a 
and  fuled,  with  regularly  built  masonry,  con-  isertain  number  of  blows  upon  tne  side  of  tiie 
sisting  of  iwrge  stones  doYCtailed  together.  A  bell,  which  indicate  the  desired  menage  accord- 
bell  of  this  size  affords  room  for  two  laborers  to  ing  to  a  system  of  preconcerted  signals.  The 
work  at  the  bottom,  and  contains  air  enough,  be-  sound  is  readily  heard  above,  thouffh  noises 
ing  of  the  capacity  of  more  than  60  cubic  met^  to  made  at  the  surface  are  not  heard  below.  By 
auatain  the  life  of  two  persons  for  more  than  an  such  signals,  or  by  messages  written  on  wood 
hour.  In  the  bell  they  are  supported  by  seats  or  other  substance,  those  above  are  directed 
attached  to  the  sides  for  the  purpose.  The  air  to  hoist  or  lower  the  bell,  to  move  it  by  the 
pomp,  stationed  in  a  boat  abbve^  requires  the  boom  from  which  it  is  suspended,  to  renew  the 
force  of  several  men  (sometimes  4)  to  work  it.  aupply  of  air,  or  to  send  down  or  draw  up  the 
The  qnantily  of  air  actually  required  for  each  buckets  in  which  are  placed  artides  found  on 
man  is  about  200  cubic  inches  per  minute  at  the  the  bottom.  In  1820  a  bell  was  in  use  for 
ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Jn  the  dearing  out  Howth  harbor  near  Dublin,  which 
compressed  air  of  the  diving  bell  the  same  buU^  measured  6  feet  in  length,  4  in  breadth,  and  5 
is  inhaled,  expired,  and  vitiated  at  each  resfdra-  in  height.  It  was  of  iron  cast  in  one  piece,  the 
tion  of  the  lungs,  consequentiy  more  is  needed  metal  bein^^  8  inches  thick  at  the  bottom,  and 
than  at  the  surface ;  and  a  still  larger  supply  also  half  that  thickness  at  the  top ;  the  whole  weight 
is  requisite  to  prevent  the  air  from  becoming  so  was  4  tons,  which  was  much  more  than  sufficient 
impure  by  the  mixture  of  that  expire^  aa  to  en-  to  carry  it  down.  This  bell  afforded  room  enoush 
danger  the  health  of  the  workmen ;  it  is  conse-  for  4  men.  At  the  bottom  thev  could  fill  the 
qnently  weU  to  provide  many  times  the  amount  iron  baskets  with  stones  to  be  hoisted  up,  and 
of  air  that  is  indispensable.  The  impure  gases  drill  the  rock  for  blasts. — ^In  vol.  xxii.  of  the 
rise  by  their  greater  heat  to  the  top  of  the  bell.  *'  American  Journal  of  Science''  is  an  interest- 
where  they  escape  through  the  valves  provided  ing  account  of  the  experiments  made  with  a 
for  this  purpose.  The  ^ass-covered  apertures  diving  bell  in  Portsmouth  harbor,  N.  H.,  in 
let  in  sufficient  light  to  render  objects  clearly  1806.  The  bell  inside  was  5  feet  in  diameter 
visible  when  the  water  is  limpid;  even  the  calo-  at  the  bottom,  8  feet  at  the  top,  and  5^.  feet 
rific  action  of  the  solar  rays  is  not  destroyed  by  high.  Two  men  descended  in  it  at  a  time. 
thenr  passage  through  the  water.  An  instance  is  'When  about  12  feet  below  the  surface,  the  pain- 
nairated  of  a  direr  at  the  depth  of  about  55  feet  f ul  sensation  expmenced  in  the  ears  would  pass 
findkig  all  at  once  the  bdl  to  be  fiUed  witii  off  with  a  sudden  shock,  and  this  would  be  re- 
smoke.  He  soon  diBCOvered  that  this  came  peated  at  each  interval  of  about  12  feet.  Itmi^ht, 
from  his  cap,  which  was  set  on  fire  by  beins  they  found,  be  avoided  by  having  the  bell  raised 
in  the  jfocus  of  one  of  the  c^ass  lights,  through  a  foot  or  two  every  8  or  10  feet  of  the  descent. 
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The  grefttest  descent  made  was  about  79  feet,  resort  to  i&TBterioiis  meUiods  for  d&coreriog 
^  In  a  dear  day  and  wi^  an  nnrafiBed  sea  they  them.  If  the  wise  can  point  to  no  sore  dae 
had  light  snffident  for  reading  a  coarse  print  to  them,  the  ignorant  pretender  does  not  fail 
at  the  greatest  depth.  As  they  moved  the  peb-  to  find  one,  which  to  many  is  all  the  more 
bles  with  their  gm  at  the  bottom  of  the  nver,  acceptable  for  its  extraTagant  pretensions  and 
fi^  in  abandance  came  to  the  place  like  a  flock  inexplicable  natnre.  It  is  stated  by  a  writer 
of  chickensi  and  as  devoid  €f  fi»ar  as  if  it  was  in  the  ^American  Joomal  <tf  Sdence"  (yoL  x!^ 
a  region  where  they  had  neyer  be«i  molested  1826)  that  the  divining  rod  has  been  in  frequent 
by  beings  from  the  extra^aquatic  worid.  Wnm.  nse  since  the  11th  century.  A  work  was  pub- 
the  description  of  the  adventurers,  no  scenery  lished  in  IVance  in  1781  detailing  600  experi- 
in  nature  can  be  more  beantifDl  than  that  view-  meats  made  to  ascertain  the  facts  attribnted  to 
ed  bv  them  in  a  sunshiny  di^r  At  the  bottom  of  it,  ^^by  whidi  is  unfolded,''  according  to  this 
the  deep  Piscataqua.  It  doee  not  appear  that  work,  ^*  their  resemblance  to  the  admirable  and 
the  health  of  either  of  the  men  was  in  the  least  uniform  laws  of  deetridty  and  magnetism." 
impaired  by  their  submarine  excursiona.  Their  These  sdenoes  still  continue  to  be  appealed  to 
pulMtions  were  quick  and  their  persniration  was  in  order  to  support  in  some  vague  way  phenom- 
verypn^bse  while  under  water;  ana  upon  com-  ena  whidi  de^  other  mesns  of  explication, 
ing  out  of  it  they  fdt  themselves  in  a  fit  condi-  As  commonly  used,  the  divining  rod  is  a  forked 
tion  for  a  comfortable  deep."  One  of  the  men,  dender  stick  of  witch  hazd ;  dime  twigs,  how- 
it  \b  further  stated,  found  himself  mudi  relieved  ever,  ai  any  sort,  or  even  2  sticks  of  whalebone 
of  rheumatic  complaints  fh>m  which  he  was  frstened  together  at  one  end,  do  not  appear  to 
sofibriuff,  which  is  attributed  by  a  writer  in  the  be  r^^ected  in  the  want  of  the  hazd  tree.  One 
BihUoMque  uniMneUe^  in  wMdi  the  account  branch  of  the  twig  is  taken  in  each  hand  be- 
was  translated,  to  the  great  heat  produced  in  tween  the  thumb  and  fore  finger,  the  2  ends 
the  bell,  which  is  like  that  of  a  steam  bath. — An  pointing  down.  Holding  the  stick  in  this  post- 
improved  form  of  the  diving  bdl  has  been  re-  tion,  the  palma  toward  ^e  fiice,  the  gifted  oper- 
cently  brought  into  notice,  to  which  the  name  of  ator  passes  over  the  sorflace  of  the  ground ;  and 
nautilus  has  been  given,  and  apatent  has  been  i»>  wherever  the  upper  point  of  the  stick  bends 
aued  to  Major  Sews  of  l^ew  York,  who  has  per-  over  and  points  downward,  there  he  afiirms  the 
fected  its  construction.  like  the  torpedos,  one  spring  or  metallic  vein  will  be  found.  Borne 
form  of  which  has  been  noticed  in  the  preceding  even  pretend  to  dedgnate  the  distance  bdow 
artide,  it  is  provided  with  chambersdistinct  from  the  8ur£ice  according  to  the  force  of  the  move- 
tbose  occupied  by  the  divers,  but  under  their  ment,  or  according  to  the  diameter  of  the  drde 

'  control,  so  that  they  may  at  their  will  be  filled  overwhichtiie  action  is  perceived,  onerulebdng 
either  with  air  or  water.  By  this  means  the  that  the  depth  is  half  the  diameter  of  this  drde ; 
specific  gravity  of  the  machiaeiB  made  to  vary  whence  the  deeper  the  o^ect  is  bdow  the  sur- 
so  that  the  bell  may  rise  to  the  sur&ce  or  sink  flMse  the  fbrther  is  its  inflnenoe  exerted.  It  is 
to  any  desired  depth.  Hie  trap  door  in  the  hot-  observable  that  a  rod  so  held  will  of  necesdty 
torn  being  itdsed,  communication  is  thus  open-  turn,  as  the  hands  are  dosed  more  tightly  upon 
ed  with  objects  outside  of  or  below  the  bell,  it,  though  this  has  at  first  the  appearance  of 
Guy  ropes  from  the  surfiue  pass  through  ^e  serving  to  resist  its  motion.  From  the  charao- 
diamber  occupied  by  the  operators,  being  se-  ter  of  many  who  use  the  rod  and  bdieve  in  it,  it 
cured  bystufiinir  boxes  in  the  ddes.  By  draw-  is  also  plain  that  this  fbroe  is  exerted  without 
ing  upon  these  the  bell  is  moved  in  any  dlreotion  any  intention  or  consdousness  on  their  part 
by  the  persons  within.  The  apparatus  has  been  and  that  they  are  themselves  honestly  deceived 
recently  used  with  success  in  New  York  harbor,  by  the  movement  On  putting  the  experiment 
A  diving  beU  was  employed  in  the  operations  to  the  test  by  digging,  if  waterisfbnnd  itj^roves 
oonnected  with  the  removd  of  the  rookB  known  the  genuineness  of  uie  operation ;  if  it  is  not 
as  Diamond  reef  in  New  York  harbor,  iu  1858,  found,  something  else  is,  to  whidi  the  effect  is 
which  contained  a  new  feature  introduced  by  attributed,  or  the  water  which  attracted  the  rod 
Mr.  Ryerson  of  New  York.  In  the  lower  com-  is  sure  to  be  met  with  if  the  digging  is  only 
partment,  which  was  suffidently  capacious  to  continued  deep  enough.  Some  ingenuity  is 
accommodate  6  persons,  or  for  4  laborers  to  therefore  necessary  to  expose  the  decq>don. 
work  together,  an  arrangement  was  provided  The  writer  above  referred  to  succeeded  in  show- 
around  &e  sides  by  which  Jets  of  water  were  ing  the  absurdity  of  the  operation  by  taking  the 
allowed  to  play  in,  caudng  a  fine  spray,  the  ef-  diviners  over  the  same  ground  twice,  the  eecond 
feet  of  which  was  to  wash  the  air  and  free  it  in  time  blindfolded,  and  each  time  marking  tiie 
part,  at  leasts  of  the  carbonic  add  generated  by  points  designated  by  the  rod.  This,  howev^,  is 
respiration.  a  test  to  which  they  are  not  often  willing  to  sab- 
DIVINING  ROD.  The  increase  of  knowl-  Jeot  their  art  Some  operators  do  not  require 
edge  has  not  yet  expelled  even  from  the  beet  a  forked  twig.  There  was  in  1857,  and  nw  be 
educated  portions  of  the  United  States  all  &itii  still,  within  less  than  100  miles  of  New  York 
in  the  magic  virtues  of  this  instrument  There  dty,  a  man  who  bdieved  himself  gifted  in  the 
is  a  mystery  in  the  hidden  flow  of  subterrane-  use  of  tiie  divining  rod,  and  was  occasicHiaUy 

,  an  courses  of  water,  and  in  the  occurrence  of  sent  for  to  go  great  distances  to  determine  the 

depodts  of  valuable  ores,  which  encourages  a  pontion  of  objects  of  value  sunk  in  the  lakea^ 
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of  ores,  and  of  wells  of  water.    He  carried  qtumtity  of  matter,  however  small,  may  be  dif- 

seyeral  litde  cylinders  of  tin,  bot  what  they  niBed  through  any  given  finite  space,  however 

oontiuned  was  a  secret    One  had  an  attraction  hurge,  and  so  fill  it  that  there  shall  be  no  pore 

for  iron,  another  for  copper,  a  Bd  for  water,  in  it  the  diameter  of  which  shall  exceed  any 

ico.    He  had  in  his  hand  a  little  ratan  cane,  given  line. 

which  he  nsed  as  not  likely  to  excite  the  obeer-  DIVORCE.  In  a  popnlar  sense,  divorce  is  a 
vation  of  those  he  met.  Taking  one  of  the  dissolution  of  the  bond  of  matrimony,  for  canses 
cylinders  ont  of  his  pocket  he  slipped  the  ratan  occnrring  after  marriage.  Jurists,,  however,  in 
into  a  socket  in  its  end,  and  holding  in  hishands  treating  of  the  snliiJec^  nsoally  include  also  an- 
the  other  end  of  the  stick,  he  set  the  contriv-  other  dass  of  case&  viz. :  those  in  which  the 
ance  bobbing  up  and  down  and  around*  That  marriage  mav  be  deemed  by  a  court  to  have 
it  was  attracted  and  drawn  toward  any  body  of  been  nuU  ab  tniiio  upon  antecedent  grounds ;  as 
ore  in  the  ^oini^  he  was  evidently  convinced,  where  such  marriage  was  accomplished  by  force 
DIVISIBILITY.  To  what  extent  particles  or  fraud,  or  where,  by  reason  of  near  consan- 
of  matter  may  be  subdivided  we  are  restricted  guinity  of  the  parties,  the  marriage  was  unlaw* 
from  ascertaining  by  experiment,  through  the  ftiL  The  common  law  allowed  divorces  etnua 
imperfection  of  our  senses;  or  by  metaphysical  impotentia  mu  frigiditatis^  if  such  impotence 
reasoning,  through  our  want  of  mental  capacity,  or  frigidity  existed  before  marriage,  this  being 
Dr.  Thomson  called  a  grain  weight  of  nitrate  of  deem^  a  fraud;  but  it  was  no  ground  of 
lead  dissolved  in  500,0(M)  parts  of  water  to  be  de-  divorce  if  it  supervened  after  marriage ;  and  it 
composed,  and  thesulphuret  of  the  metal  formed  te  the  only  kind  of  fraud  of  which  we  find  men* 
by  the  action  of  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydro*  tion  in  the  English  cases  as  a  ground  of.  annul- 
gen  to  appear  in  a  visible  form  diffhsed  through-  ling  a  marriage.  IVaudulent  representations 
out  the  wnole  quantity  of  water.  Each  drop  and  by  either  party  in  req>ect  to  his  or  her  condl- 
each  microscopic  portion  of  a  drop  contained  the  tion  in  life,  pecuniary  ciroumstances,  family 
metallic  salt,  which  he  hence  concluded  was  connections,  bodily  health,  and  the  like,  how- 
divided  into  at  least  600,000,000,0<X)  parts,  and  ever  material  these  may  have  been  in  indudng 
each  of  these  contained  its  proportional  quan-  a  consent  to  the  contract,  still  are  unavailable 
titv  of  lead  and  of  sulphur.  The  mechanical  as  an  impeachment  of  the  marriage.  A  lalse 
subdivision  <yf  ductile  metals  is  hardly  less  re-  personation  of  another,  or  any  fraud  by  which 
marldlble.  Bv  drawing  a  wire  coated  with  8  one  of  ^<^  parties  is  deceived  in  respect  to  the 
grains  of  gold,  this  may  be  made  to  reach  2}  person  witn  whom  the  marriage  is  solem- 
miles.  WoUaston  drew  down  a  platinum  wire  nized,  is  a  sufficient  cause  for  annulling  the 
of  the  diameter  of  y}^  of  an  inch,  enclosed  in  a  marriage ;  but  this  is  put  upon  the  groimd  of 
coating  of  silver  making  the  thidmess  }  of  an  want  of  consent,  it  being  eoually  essential  to 
inch,  until  the  two  were  reduced  to  Ym  <>f  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^  other  contracts  that  there  should 
inch.  The  silver  bemgdissolved  by  nitric  acid,  be  the  animu9  contrahendi,  and  the  contract 
the  platinum  wire  was  left,  the  thickness  of  cannot  take  effect  contrary  to  the  real  intention 
which  must  have  been  f^\n  of  an  inch.  The  d  the  party  who  is  to  be  bound.  In  the  Eng- 
microscopic  observations  of  Leeuwenhoedc  have  lish  courts  the  proceeding  eatua  wetitaticnii 
developed  some  wonderful  facts  respecting  the  matrimonii  was  intended  for  relief  in  such 
tenuity  of  the  spider*s  web.  The  common  cases;  in  form,  being  an  action  by  the  one  party 
thread  is  known  to  be  made  of  4  strands^  each  for  an  alleged  assertion  by  the  other  that  a  mar- 
of  which  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  this  is  riage  has  taken  place,  whereupon  the  matter 
found  to  consist  of  at  least  1,000  small  threads  is  tried,  and  unless  the  defendant  proves  that 
which  issue  from  as  many  orifices  in  the  spin-  there  was  a  marrige  he  is  prohibited  frt>m  aver- 
ner  of  the  animal.  Of  the  smallest  spiders  ring  the  same,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  decree 
Leeuwenhoeck  estimated  that  the  quadrupled  that  there  was  no  such  marriage.  In  the  state 
thread  was  so  minute  that  at  least  4,000,000  of  Kew  York  it  was  ibrmeriy  held  that  phys* 
of  them  would  not  exceed  In  thickness  one  of  ioal  incapacity  existing  before  marriage  was 
the  hairs  of  his  beard ;  and  as  each  of  these  not  a  ground  of  divorce,  for  whi<fli  decision  the 
Is  made  up  of  at  least  4,000  fibres,  it  must  reason  assigned  was  that  the  English  ecclesias- 
follow  that  each  fibre  can  be  no  larger  than  tical  law  hM  never  been  adopted  in  this  country. 

Jr.innr.Vv7.vTT  of  ^  human  hair.  Nothing  per-  By  the  Revised  Statutes  of  JiTew  York  it  is  pro- 
aps  more  sensibly  exhibits  the  principle  of  vided  that  a  ^vorce  may  be  panted  where  one 
the  extreme  divisibility  of  matter  than  iiie  dif-  of  the  parties  was  physicaDy  mcapable  of  enter- 
fusion  of  odors.  Kusk,  without  appreciable  ing  into  the  marriage  state,  and  also  where  the 
diminution  of  weight,  continues  for  months  consent  of  one  of  the  parties  was  obtained  by 
to  impart  its  odor  to  an  apartment,  the  air  of  force  or  fraud  (2  R.  d.  142).  The  nature  of 
which  is  constantly  renewed.  Every  portion  the  fnnd  referred  to  is  not  defined,  but  it  may 
of  the  tar  that  has  passed  through  the  room  be  presumed  that  it  must  be  some  imposition 
has  evidently  taken  wi^  it  a  portion  of  musk,  or  deception  relating  to  the  ceremony  itself; 
and  yet  so  small  is  the  aggregate  amount  that  and  proiMibly  It  would  be  held,  in  conformity 
we  have  no  other  means  of  lowing  that  the  with  the  English  rule,  that  if  it  was  really 
original  quantity  has  been  diminished.  Accord-  intended  that  themamage  should  take  place,  ^ 
ingto  the  demonstration  of  Dr.  Keill,  any  given  and  if  it  has  in  &ct  been  solemnized  with  the 
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penon  intended,  inoh  mmiiffe  wiH  be  valid,  tf^ti&^n?,  vhichdidnotandioriteeithierparfyto 

notwithstanding eonseDtwasobtiCindd by frand-  manj  again.    This  practice  was  derived  from 

nlent  repreaentationa  in  respect  to  other  mat-  the  canon  law,  which  held  marriage  to  be  a  sar 

tera  which  may  have  oonstitated  the  indace*  orament,  and  that  it  ooald  not  be  dissolved  for 

ment  to  the  consent.    Ifj  however,  there  has  any  cause  whatever.    But  by  statute  20  and  21 

been  any  intimidatidn  used,  it  is  a  sufficient  Victoria,  c.  85  (1667),  divorce  a  nneulo  is  now 

canse  fbr  jtnnnlling  the  marriage,  and  this  seems  allowed  on  the  petition  of  the  husband  for  the 

to  have  been  the  true  ground  of  the  deosion  in  adulterrof  the  wife,  and  on  the  petition  of  the 

the  case  of  Fierlat  m.  Gojon  (Hopkins's  Bep.  wife  when  the  husband  has  hem  guilty  of  in- 

478),  though  it  was  put  mainly  upon  the  groimd  oestnous  adultery,  rape,  bestiality,  or  adultery 

of  fraud.     vduntaiT  cohabitation  of  the  parties  accompanied  by  crueUy.    Divorce  a  menta  et 

as  husband  and  wife  is  a  bar  to  dissolution  of  thoro  ia  by  the  same  act  denominated  a  decree 

the  marriage,  either  for  force  or  fraa4 — ^Tbe  gf  judicial  separation,  and  under  that  designation 

degree  of  kindred  in  which  marriage  is  lawM  is  allowed  for  the  same  causes  as  heretofore.    A 

In  England  is  the  4th,  according  to  the  com«  new  tribunal,  called  the  court  for  divorce  and 

Sutation  of  the  civil  law ;  that  ia,  counting  tiie  matrimonial  oauseS)  has  been  established,  and 
agrees  <^  the  ascending  and  descending  linea.  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecdesjastical  courts  has 
Marriage  ia,  therefore,  lawM  between  first  cous-  been  entirely  superseded  in  such  matters,  except 
ins,  or  between  great  unde  and  niece,  but  not  the  granting  of  marriage  licensee.— By  the  Bo- 
between  ancle  and  niece.    And  the  same  pro*  man  law  marriage  waa  held  to  be  dissoluble  at 
hibition  extends  to  relationship  by  marriage;  the  pleasure  of  either  parly,  the  dissolution  be- 
therefore  a  man  is  not  permitted  to  many  his  ing  called  in  such  cases  dwarHttm  nns  eama  or 
deceased  wife's  nster,  mother,  or  aunt,  nor  his  stfM  uUa  querela,    Augustus  attempted  to  im- 
atepdaughter  nor  daugiteivin-law.    By  statote  poae  restrictions  upon  voluntary  divorces,  but 
in  the  state  of  New  York  the  prohibition  ex-  his  anthcnity  was  unavailing  against  this  evil 
tends  only  to  relativea  who  are  lineally  related.  Justinian,  by  an  imperial  edict,  prohibited  vd- 
and  to  brothers  and  sisters,  whether  of  the  half  nntary  divorces;  but  this  waa  repealed  by  bis 
or  whole  blood  (3  R.  S.  129).    In  France  map-  successor,  Justin,  and  the  old  law  waa  restored, 
riage  is  prohibited  between  lineal  ascendants  allowing  full  freedom  of  dissolving  marriage  by 
and  descendants;  between  brothers  and  sisters^  mutual  consent    It  aiders  that   under  the 
whether  legitimate  or  illegitimate ;  betweto  mn  Christian  emperors  divorces  dne  cotiao,  or  at  the 
de  and  nieee,  aunt  and  nephew;  and  also  be-  option  of  one  of  the  parties,  were  no  longer  d- 
tweeu  those  who  are  related  by  affinity  in  the  lowed,  but  the  causes  which  were  held  snmci^t 
same  degrees;  but  in  the  case  of  nnde  and  afforded  ample  fiicility  for  eenaration,  with  a 
niece  or  aunt  and  nephew  a  dispensation  can  preponderating  advantage  in  &vor  of  the  hus- 
be  granted  for  weighty  reaaons.    (Code  eitile^  band.    ^'In  the  most  rigorous  laws  a  wife  was 
art  161-164.).    The  aame  was  substantially  condemned  to  support  a  gamester,  a  drunkard, 
the  rule  of  the  Boman  law,  except  that  nuu>  or  a  libertine,  unless  he  were  guilty  of  homicide, 
riage  of  nnde  and  niece  or  aunt  and  nephew  poison,  or  sacrilege,  in  which  cases  the  marriage, 
was  conddered  incestuous,  and  under  no  dr-  as  it  would  seem,  might  have  been  dissolved  bv 
eumstances  was  admitted,  and  the  prdiibition  the  hand  of  the  executioner.'^    (Gibbon,  c  44.) 
was  extended  to  nnde  and  grand  niece  or  aunt  Adultery  of  the  wife  was  available  to  the  bus- 
and  grand  nephew.    Bdationdiip  by  adoption  band  aa  a  ground  of  divorce,  and  either  par^ 
was  equally  within  the  prohibition  while  such  waa  allowed  a  rdease  from  the  matrimonial  ob- 
reUtionship  continued  to  exist,  aa  between  bro-  ligation  for  incurable  impotence  of  the  other 
ther  and  adopted  dster;  but  if  the  dster  waa  part^,  whether  existing  before  marriage  or  oo- 
emancipated,  marriage  between  them  became  cumngafterward;  for  desertion,  or  long  absence; 
lawful;  and  without  such  emancipation,  the  and  on  the  assumption  of  the  monastic  profes- 
brother  could  marry  an  adopted  sister's  daugh"  sion. — ^The  Codeeivile  of  France  allowed  divorce: 
ter.    But  there  could  be  no  marriage  between  1,  for  adultery  of  the  wife,  but  not  for  adultery  of 
those  lineally  related  by  adoption,  either  before  the  huaband  except  when  he  brought  a  paramour 
or  after  emandpation,  aa  between  father  and  or  concubine  Into  his  own  house ;  2,  to  dther 
adopted  daughter  or  granddaughter.  (Justinian,  party  for  any  outrage,  crudty,  or  grievous 
Inst,  lib.  L  tit  10.)    In  the  En^^ish  ecdesiasti-  wrong  inflicted  upon  him  or  her  by  the  other 
cal  courts  there  was  formerly  another  ground  party  (pour  escc^  <^mcm,  ou  injurea  granei);  S, 
upon  which  marriage  could  be  aimulled,  viz.,  toeUher  upon  the  condemnation  of  the  other  to 
a  prior  engagement  with  another  party.    But  an  infamous  punishment  (eondemnatian  d  ^^t* 
this  was  abrogated  by  stat.  26  Gteorge  EL,  c«  oetnsffi/Simanttf),  which  is  elsewhere  defined  to 
88,  which  prohibited  all  suits  to  enforce  per*  be  either  imprisonment,  banishment,  loss  of  ciril 
formance  of  a  marriage  contract;  the  parties  rights,  or  being  placed  in  the  public  stocks  (a^ 
being  thus  left  to  an  action  for  damages  upon  taehS  au  earean$  iur  la  place  publique;  CMtepe- 
ref^l  to  perform  it — ^We  have  next  to  con-  naly  arts.  8  and  22);  4,  oy  mutnal  consent,  with 
dder  divorce  for  canses  occurring  after  mar-  other  satisfactory  proof  that  the  continuance  of 
riage.    In  England,  from  a  very  early  neriod.  the  marriage  would  be  insupportable  (que  la  tU 
divorce  a  eineulo  matrimonii  was  not  ailowea  eommujie  Uur  eet  inavppcruihlej.    These  prori- 
for  such  causes,  but  only  a  separation  a  menea  dons  were  rescinded  in  the  religious  reaction  of 
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1816.  A  law  was  passed  ^ICay  8, 1816)  effacing  for  her.  Applioationa.  to  the  le^atnre  for  a 
divoroe  from  the  Uode  eimlej  and  re^stahlishing  diyorce  have  been  most  frequent  in  Vermont, 
the  old  law,  which  allowed  only  sSparation  par  Oonnecticnt^  and  some  of  the  western  states.  In 
eorpi.  Ineffectual  attempts  were  made  in  1881  Ck>nneoticnt  no  petition  for  a  divoroe  oan  be 
and  1882  to  repeal  this  law,  and  there  is  there-  acted  upon  in  a  case  where  the  courts  are  com* 
fore  at  present  no  divoroe  a  wneulo  matrimo'  potent  to  ^ve  relief.  In  other  states,  as  Virginia 
nii  in  France. — ^The  Prussian  laws  (Landreehf),  and  Kentucky,  such  an  application  is  usuaUy  re* 
framed  under  Frederic  the  Great,  who  is  well  ferred  to  the  courts  for  investigation.  An  inter* 
known  to  have  been  by  no  means  a  friend  of  esting  and  difficult  question  often  arises  as  to  the 
marriage  life,  have  established  a  facility  of  di*  effect  to  be  given  in  one  state  to  a  divorce  ob- 
vorce  greatly  bevond  any  precedent  in  modem  tained  in  anoliier.  It  has  been  incidentally  held 
Europe ;  as  for  incurable  mipotency,  although  by  the  federal  courts  that  laws  for  the  dissolution 
oocurring  alter  marriage ;  madness  oontinuing  of  tiie  marriage  contract  for  cause,  are  not  with* 
a  year;  inexcusable  desertion  (Verlamtng);  in.  the  prohibition  of  the  constitution  against 
drunkenness,  or  other  disorder,  of  long  oontin-  laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts, 
nance ;  ineradicable  repu^ance,  and  several  though  it  might  be  otherwise  as  to  a  law  which 
other  causes.— The  law  of  divorce  in  the  United  i^hoald  allow  a  diaaolution  without  cause.  A  di- 
States  is  various  in  different  states.  In  Hew  vorce  granted  by  the  courts  of  the  state  where 
York,  Jurisdiction  of  all  bases,  whether  of  divoroe  the  parties  are  domidled,  or  rather  where  tibe 
a  tinoulo,  or  of  limited  divorce  a  m&Ma  et  thorOf  defendant  is  domicUed,  at  the  time  the  divorce 
was  given  by  statute  to  the  court  of  chancei^,  is  pronounced,  may  be  considered  as  valid  every- 
and  upon  the  abolition  of  that  court  it  vested  in  where.  This  should  perhaps  be  qualified  by  a 
the  supreme  court  in  the  exercise  of  equity  power,  fhrther  assumption  that  the  parties  have  been 
Adultery  of  either  party  is  the  sole  cause  occur-  regularly  brought  before  the  court  or  lespslature 
ring  after  marriage,  for  which  a  divorce  a  vincuh  by  proper  process.  It  is  a  fimdamentiu  prinoi- 
can  be  granted.  It  is,  however,  provided  that  pie  that  no  one  is  bound  by  any  judicial  proceed- 
sentence  of  imprisonment  to  the  state  prison  for  ing  to  which  he  has  not  been  regularly  made  a 
Hfe  is  civil  death  (2  B.  8.  701),  and  the  husband  party  hj  personal  service  of  process,  or  such  no- 
or  wife  of  such  imprisoned  person  is  at  liberty  tioe  as  is  declared  by  law  to  be  equivalent  there- 
to marry  again  witnout  the  necessity  of  any  ju-  to.  As  between  citizens  of  the  same  state  (or 
didal  action.  Imprisonment  for  a  less  term  than  perhaps  it  would  be  more  proper  to  say  residents, 
for  life  merely  suspends  civil  rights,  but  does  not  ibr  there  is  no  distinctive  dtisenship  of  a  state 
abrogate  them ;  and  the  convict,  upon  expiration  except  reddenoe),  any  provision  of  law  substitut- 
of  his  term,  resumes  his  marital  rights.  No  pro-  ing  notice  by  publi<»tion  or  otherwise  instead 
vidon  is  made  by  law  for  the  case  of  long  con-  of  personal  service,  woidd  undoubtedly  be  bind- 
tinued  absence,  except  that  there  is  an  exemption  ing ;  but  when  the  defendant  in  the  proceeding 
from  the  penalty  of  the  statute  against  bigamy  is  at  the  time  of  tiie  commencement  thereof  a 
in  the  case  of  a  second  marriage,  when  the  reeidentof  another  state,  it  is  questionable  if  any 
former  husband  or  wife  has  been  absent  5  sue-  tiling  but  personal  service  witmn  the  state  where 
oessive  years  without  being  known  to  the  other  the  proceeding  is  oommenced,  would  be  held 
to  be  living  (2  B.  S.  687),  but  the  second  mar-  sufficient  to  ^ve  jurisdiction.  In  the  state  of 
riage  is  not  thereby  made  valid.  In  some  of  New  York  it  was  held  that  a  divoroe  granted  by 
the  states  Jurisdiction  has  not  been  conferred  a  court  in  Vermont,  in  a  suit  in  which  there  had 
upon  the  courts  to  grant  divorces,  and  the  been  no  service  of  process  except  by  pubUoa- 
power  rests  solely  with  the  legislature;  and  in  tion,  ddtodant  being  then  a  resident  of  New 
others,  although  there  is  ludioul  authority,  yet  York,  was  void,  altiiough  the  record  recited 
applications  to  the  legislature  are  also  made,  that  the  defendant  had  bMu  duly  notified  to  ap- 
In  all  the  states  adultery  of  either  party  is  a  pear.  (Borden«t.Iltch,  15  Johnson.  121.)  Later 
ground  of  divorce.  In  Massachusetts,  Midne,  oases  in  that  state,  however,  would  rather  lead 
and  Kew  Jersey,  wilfhl  desertion  for  5  years;  to  the  conclusion  that  the  record  will  be  held 
in  Indiana  and  Missouri,  desertion  for  2  years,  to  be  oondumve,  except  that  when  an  appear- 
cruel  and  inhuman  treatment  by  the  husband,  anoe  has  been  entered  by  attorney  the  autiiorily 
or  his  habitual  drunkenness  for  2  years;  in  of  such  attorney  may  be  di^nrovecL  (Shumway 
Ohio.  wilM  desertion  for  8  years,  and  habitual  t».  Stillman,  4  Ck>wen,  292.)  Still  it  has  been 
drunxenness  for  the  same  period;  in  Vermont,  denied  that  there  can  be  any  nroper  record  if 
imprisonment  in  state  prison  for  8  years ;  in  tiie  parties  have  not  been  regularly  before  the 
Pennsylvania,  wilftd  desertion  for  2  years ;  in  court  (Starbuck  9$,  Murray,  6  WendelL  148 ; 
Connecticut,  wilful  desertion  for  8  years,  or  7  Bradshawes.  Heath,  18  Wendell,  407);  and  a  late 
years*  absence  without  being  heard  of;  also  decision  in  the  court  of  appeals  takes  the  broad 
constitute  sufficient  grounds  of  divorce.  In  ground  that  even  in  the  same  state  in  which  a 
the  state  of  New  '^^k  a  limited  ^voroe  a  Judgment  was  rendered,  the  Judgment  is  of  no 
fMiua  et  thoro  ia  granted  on  the  complaint  of  validity  against  a  party  not  personally  served 
the  wife  for  cruel  and  iiihuman  treatment,  or  with  process  (Oakley  i9».AspinwaIl,4«Oomstock, 
such  conduct  as  makes  it  unsafe  and  impro^  618).  If,  however,  an  inhabitant  of  one  state 
for  her  to  cohabit  with  her  husband,  or  for  wil*  goes  into  another  for  the  express  purpose  of  get- 
fol  desertion  and  reftisal  or  neglect  to  provide  ting  a  divorce  for  a  cause  which  would  not  aa- 
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thorizeadiToroeinthe0tft6ofli!sdomioile,th]s  deroted  henelf  to  investagating  the  oonffiiaoii 
lui8beeiiheldtobeafraad,aiidtliatthediToro6  ofpaapen,lanatio8y  andprifloners.  lathiswoik 
would  not  be  reoosnized  in  the  latter  state,  ahe  was  wannly  enoonraged  by  her  friend  and 
(Barbers.  Root,  lOMass.  Rep.  264;  Mass.  Rot.  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ohanning,  of  whose  children 
btat)— In  respect  to  divorcee  by  foreign  triba-  she  had  been  the  governess.  Since  1841  Miss 
nals,  it  may  be  safely  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  Diz  has  given  her  time  and  infinenoe  entirely 
that  ^ey  are  valid  if  the  parties  were  pronerly  to  this  work,  and  in  the  proeecntion  of  it  hss 
before  the  coort  For  this  purpose  it  womd  be  made  many  long  and  labonoos  joDrneys,  having 
necessary  that  the  defendant  should  have  been  visited  every  state  of  the  Union  east  of  the 
served  with  process  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Rockr  mountains,  examining  poorhonaes,  pris- 
the  foreign  court  There  has  been  a  serioos  oon«  ona.  lunatic  asylums^  and  endeavoring  to  per^ 
flict  between  the  courts  of  England  and  Scotknd  soade  k^palatures  and  influential  individnaJa  to 
as  to  the  ^ect  of  a  divorce  in  the  latter  country  teJie  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and 
for  causes  not  admitted  as  a  sufficient  ground  in  wretched.  Her  exertionB  contributed  greatly 
the  former.  The  English  courts  formerly  insisted  to  the  foundation  of  state  lunatic  aqrlumsin 
that  the  lex  loci  eontraetiit  must  govern,  and  Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Indi- 
that  an  English  marriage  could  not  therefore  be  ana,  Rlioois,  Lousiana,  and  North  Gorolina. 
dissolved  by  the  courts  of  another  oountiT',  al-  She  presented  a  memorial  to  congress  during 
though  the  parties  (or  the  defendant,  which  it  tiie  session  of  184S-%  asking  an  appropriation 
may  be  presumed  is  all  that  is  material)  should  of  5,000,000  acres  of  the  pubuo  lands  to  endow 
be  domiciled  in  such  country.  (Lolly's  case,  1  hospitals  for  the  indigent  msane.  The  measuro 
Dow  P.  0. 124 ;  Tovey  u.  Lindsay,  1  Dow  Rep.  Med,  but  she  renewed  the  appeal  in  1850^  ask- 
117 :  Ck>nway  ««.  Beazley,  8  Hagg  EccL  Rep.  Ing  for  10,000,000  acres.  The  committee  <rf  the 
639.)  But  it  was  finally  decidedoy  the  house  house  to  whom  the  memorial  was  referred  made 
of  lords  that  a  valid  dissolution  of  marriage  a  ftivorable  report^  and  a  bill  such  as  she  asked 
contracted  in  England  might  be  made  in  Scoi-  lor  passed  the  house,  but  fiuled  in  the  senate  for 
land.  (Warrender  m.  Warrender,  0  Bligh,  89.)  want  of  time.  Li  April,  1854,  however,  in  oon- 
Yet  it  is  still  maintained  in  the  JBogUsh  courts  sequence  of  her  unwearied  exertions,  afaiD  pass- 
that  no  decision  made  in  the  courts  of  another  ed  both  houses  c^  congress,  appropriating  10,- 
country  can  affect  the  rights  of  parties  to  lands  000.000  acres  to  the  several  states  for  the  relief 
in  England,  and  therefore  that  the  child  of  of  tiie  indigent  insane;  but  the  biU  was  vetoed 
unmarried  parents  domiciled  in  Scotland  who  by  President  Pierce,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that 
afterward  married  there,  could  not  inherit  lands  the  general  government  had  no  constitutional 
in  England.  (Birtwhistle  «f.  Yardill,  9  Bligh.  72.)  power  to  make  such  appropriations.  IGss  Dix 
With  some  incongruitv  the  same  courts  nave  nas  published  several  works  anonymously.  The 
held  that  the  right  of  succession  to  lands  in  first,  the  "Gariand  of  Flora,^  appeared  in  BosUmi 
Scotland,  by  a  child  of  parei^ts  residing  in  the  in  1829,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  number  of  books 
state  of  New  York  who  were  afterward  mar-  for  children,  among  which  were" OonverBatiotts 
ried.  must  be  determined  by  the  law  of  New  about  Oommon  Things,"  *' Alice  and  Ruth," 
York  and  not  of  Scotknd.  But  whatever  may  and  '^  Evening  Hours.'*  She  has  slso  pubtished 
be  the  doctrine  of  the  English  courts  there  can  a  variety  of  tracts  for  prisoners,  and  has  writtoi 
be  no  doubt  that  in  this  country  a  foreign  de-  many  memorials  to  legislative  bodies  <«  the 
cree  of  divorce  would  be  recognized  as  valid  in  subject  of  lunatic  asylums.  Miss  Dix  is  gifted 
any  case  where  Jurisdiction  had  been  properly  with  a  singulaxly  persuaave  voioe,  and  with 
acquired  by  service  of  process  on  the  party  manners  that  are  said  to  possess  a  remarkably 
against  whom  such  decree  is  made.  controlling  influence  over  the  fiercest  maniaciL 
DIX,  DosoTHXA  L.,  an  American  pbilanthro-  She  has  recently  been  in  Europe,  and  is  now 
pist^  born  in  Worcester,  Mass.  Her  fiither  was  (April,  1869)  again  exploring  the  United  States 
a  physician,  and  after  his  death  she  supported  on  ner  ceaseless  mission  of  benevolence, 
herself  by  teaching  a  select  school  for  young  DIX.  John  Adams,  a  U.  S.  senator  from  New 
girls  in  Boston.  While  thus  engaged  she  was  York,  oorn  in  Boacawen,  N.  H.,  July  24, 1798. 
one  day  passing  through  a  street  of  that  city,  During  the  war  of  1812-'15  he  served  on  the 
and  overheard  two  gentlemen  who  were  walk-  frontier  as  an  ensign,  and  aubaeanently  acted  as 
ing  before  her  conversing  upon  the  state  prison  acUutant  of  a  battelion.  At  a  later  period  he 
at  Oharlestown,  and  complaining  of  the  neg-  was  aide-de-camp  to  Qen.  Brown,  oommander- 
lected  condition  of  the  convicts.  Their  remarks  in-chief  of  the  army.  Having  married,  and 
affected  her  so  powerfiilly,  that  she  could  not  travelled  extenuvely  abroad,  he  established  him- 
rest  until  she  had  visited  tJie  prison  herself,  self  about  the  year  1828  as  a  lawyer  at  Ooopeia- 
She  became  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  town,  N.  Y.,  and  becoming  identified  with  the 
^e  unfortunate  and  suffering  classes,  for  whose  democratic  party,  he  soon  turned  his  attention 
elevation  she  hibored  until  1884,  when,  her  health  to  politics.  In  1880  Gov.  Thro^  appointed  him 
becoming  impaired,  she  gave  up  her  school,  a^jatant-general  of  the  state.  In  Jan.  188S,  he 
and  embarked  for  Europe.  Shortly  before  this  was  chosen  secretary  of  state.  By  virtue  of  his 
she  had  inherited  from  a  relative  sufficient  prop-  office  he  was  superintendent  of  oommon  schools 
erty  to  render  her  independent  of  daily  exertion  and  a  member  of  the  canal  board,  and  one  of  the 
for  support  In  1837  she  returned  to  Boston,  and  commisnoners  of  the  canal  fund.    The  last  two 
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bodies  have  oham  of  the  tmI  vorks  of  intornal  about  1800.  He  sailed  ia  Oook^s  8d  ezpeditioD. 
improvemeat  of  Kew  York,  and  alao  of  ito  com-  Oa  his  return  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
plicated  financial  affairs.  While  he  was  in  office  captain  in  the  navy,  and  in  1785  in  concert  with 
new  canals  were  beinf  oonstmcted,  the  enkffffe-  Capt  Portlock  sailed  on  a  new  expedition,  con- 
ment  of  the  Erie  canal  was  commenced,  and  the  sisting  of  2  TesseLs,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
network  of  railways  that  now  covers  the  state  Nootka  sound  company.  In  the  course  of  their 
was  just  starting  into  existence.  Having  been  Joint  explorations  they  discovered  a  number  of 
out  of  office  for  some  time,  he  was  elected  a  mem-  harbors,  ports,  bays,  and  small  islands  on  the 
her  of  the  assembly  in  1843,  from  Albany  co.,  coast  of  ISorth  America,  and  arrived  at  ^waii, 
and  in  the  winter  of  1845  was  chosen  to  fill  a  Sept.  28,  1786,  whence  IHson  proceeded  to 
vacancy  in  the  U.  S.  senate,  oansed  by  the  eleo-  China.  He  is  the  author  of  a  description  of  his 
tion  of  Silas  Wright  as  governor.  He  remained  own  expedition,  under  the  title  of  ^*  A  Voyage 
in  this  new  field  till  March  4, 1849,  and  bore  a  round  the  World,  but  more  particularly  to  the  N. 
distinguished  part  in  discussbig  the  great  qnes-  W.  Ck>8st  of  America,"  &c.  (London,  1785-^88). 
tions  of  that  stormv  period — ^the  annexation  of  DIXON,  James,  D  J).,  an  English  clergyman 
Texas,  the  war  with  Mexico,  the  Joint  occupa-  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  church,  entered  the 
tion  and  disputed  boundary  of  Oregon,  and  the  Wesleyan  conference  in  1812  ;  in  1824  was 
power  of  congress  over  slavery  in  the  territo*  stationed  in  the  Gibraltar  mission,  where  he 
ries.  On  the  question  of  slavery  he  was  the  ex-  labored  for  8  years;  in  1828  he  was  stationed 
ponent  of  the  views  of  the  free^il  section  of  on  one  of  the  London  circuits,  and  remained 
the  democratic  party  in  New  York,  whose  can-  in  London  until  1888 ;  thence  he  was  sent  to 
didate  for  governor  he  was  in  1848,  when  Mr.  liverpool,  and  afterward  was  successively  sup^er- 
Yan  Buren  was  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  intenaent  of  Sheffield  and  Manchester  circuits, 
in  opposition  to  Gen.  Cass,  both  Dix  and  Van  In  1848  he  was  appointed  by  the  Wesleyan  con- 
Boren  standing  upon  the  ^^  Bnffiilo  platform.''  ference  a  delegate  to  the  general  conference  of 
WhUe  in  the  senate,  he  was  chairman  of  the  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  which  was  held 
committee  on  commerce,  and  a  leading  mem-  at  Pittsburg,  Penn.  On  his  return  home  he 
her  of  the  committee  on  military  affairs.  He  published  an  account  of  his  visit  to  the  United 
brought  in  a  bill  for  reciprocal  freedom  of  trade  States.  In  1841  he  was  chosen  president  of  the 
with  the  British  provinces^-snbstantially  like  Britidi  conference,  and  in  accordance  with 
that  passed  6  years  later — ^snd  supported  it  in  established  usage  he  preached  the  "  conference 
2  speeches  which  display  an  intimate  acquaint-  sermon,''  in  1^,  on  "  Methodism,  its  Origin, 
anoe  with  the  trade  and  resooroes  of  both  coun-  Economy,  and  Present  Position."  This  sermon 
tries.  He  was  the  author  of  the  act  defining  was  subsequently  elaborated  into  a  book  bear- 
the  duties  and  reducing  the  salaries  of  officers  ing  the  same  title,  bende  which  he  published  a 
of  the  customs  in  thela^  ports.  The  divisions  ^*  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  William  E.  Miller,"  and 
in  the  democratic  party  of  New  York,  arising  about  the  same  time  a  work  entitled  ^'  The  Pres- 
ent of  the  slavery  question,  rendered  his  re^leo-  ent  Position  and  Aspects  of  Popery,  and  the 
tion  to  the  senate  impossiUe;  and  he  was  sue-  Duty  of  exposing  the  Errors  of  Papal  Rome," 
ceeded  by  Mr.  Seward.  Having  taken  an  active  and  **  Letters  on  the  Duties  of  Protestants  with 
part  in  1852  in  fiivor  of  the  election  of  Mr.  remd  to  Popery." 

rierce  to  the  presidency,  his  immediate  friends  DIXON,  Williak  Hepworth,  an  English 
in  the  democratic  party  desired  that  he  should  author  and  critic,  editor  of  the  London  ^^  Athe- 
be  appointed  secretary  of  state,  and  he  was  at  meum,"  bom  in  the  county  of  York  in  1821. 
first  selected  for  that  post  by  Mr.  Pierce.  But,  He  was  educated  at  a  provincisl  school,  and 
difficulties  seeming  to  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  evinced  an  early  genius  for  literature  by  the 
president  elect,  Gen.  Dix  was  induced  to  decline  composition  of  a  tragedy  in  5  acts.  After  con- 
in  favor  of  Gov.  Marcy.  He  afterward  accept-  ducting  a  newspaper  for  a  considerable  period 
ed  in  1868,  as  a  temporary  employment,  the  post  at  Oheltenham,  he  gained  prizes  for  two  suo- 
of  assistant  tressurer  in  New  York  city;  but  oessdve  essays  thrown  open  to  unlimited  com- 
dissatisfied  with  the  president's  conduct  in  rela-  petition  by  Mr.  Madden  of  London,  proprietor 
tion  to  the  appointment  of  a  minister  to  France,  of  the  ^^  frize  Magazine."  These  attracted  the 
he  resigned  his  office,  and  has  since  taken  no  attention  ofmanyeminent  persons,  among  others 
part  in  politics  beyond  an  occasional  speech  be-  of  Mr.  0.  Wentworth  DQke,  who  soon  engaged 
fore  some  popolar  meeting  of  the  democratic  Mr.  Dixon  as  a  contributor  to  the  columns  of  the 
party.  He  has  travelled  extensively  in  Europe,  "  Athenaum."  In  a  short  time  he  became  the 
and  now  devotee  much  attention  to  study  and  critical  editor  of  this  periodical,  and  on  the  re- 
the  management  of  a  W ge  estate.  He  is  the  tirement  of  Mr.  T.  K  Hervey  in  1853  was  ap- 
anthor  of  ^  Resources  of  the  Oity  of  New  York"  pointed  to  its  sole  direction,  an  office  which  he 
(8VO.,  New  York,  1827) ;  *^  Decisions  of  the  Su*  continues  to  hold.  He  removed  to  London  in 
perintendentofOommon  Schools  of  New  York,  1845,  mnce  which  time  his  published  works, 
and  Laws  relating  to  Common  Schools"  (8vo.,  chiefly  historical  and  biographical,  have  taken 
Albany,  1887) ;  *'A  Winter  in  Madeira"  (12mo.,  stsndard  rank.  The  first  was.  entitied  ^'John 
New  York,  1851);  and  "A  Summer  in  Spain  and  Howard  the  Philanthropist,  and  the  Prison 
Florence"  (12mo.,  New  York,  1855).  World  of  Europe"  (London,  1850 ;  5th  ed.  1854), 
DIXON,  GxoBQx,  an  English  navigator,  died  and  was  fdlowed  in  the  same  year  by  the  ^'  Lon- 
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don  PriMU^^  a  Titone  am^ified  ftom  1  leriei  "theairtiottdawBtollielafltyMrof  tiMaoliior's 

of  oommnnifiitioas  to  tbe  ^Daily  Kewt**  nbWB*  life^  is  one  of  the  matt  Tahuible  bktorieal  pio* 

Mper.    In  1861  a{»eared  his ''life  of  Wimam  dnetioiit  of  that  age.    The  fint  partial  oditioii 

Penn,'^  and  the  Sd  edition  in  185«,  with  an  of  thiiworkappewedafcI)obronnliDl615;  the 

^Sxtra  Gh^tor  on  the  Maeralajr  OhaigeBi'*  fint  eomidete  edition  in  2  Td&  at  Frankfort 

oonoeming  which  mneh  oontroTenjhaa  arimi.  and  Lai^io  in  1711  and  1712,  nnder  the  ti^ 

His  "Life  of  Admiral  Blake."  baaed  on  iaaulT  iii  J^amiu IHugtmi 9eu  I^m^ud  Oan(miciawi^ 

and  state  papera»  was  poblidied  in  laSS  (2d  ed.  ^m^  (k^ufn.ffui^rim  Potato  On  XlLMdar 

1858).  Anerthepiiblicationofhisbioecapbyof  aorea  for  the  publication  of  a  new  Latin  and 

Peiuii  the  Pennsyfyania  historical  society  elected  Polish  edition  of  his  complete  worka  were  set 

himan  honorary  member.   Healaoprodooed  in  on  foot  in  1868^  nnder  the  amacea  of  Oomit 

1862a work entitledthe''Frenchin£ndaad; or  Vkdinrfr Plater. 

Both  Sides  of  the  Qoestion  on  Both  Sides  of  tiie       BMITBIEFF^  Itah  Itahotixob,  a  Bnaaiaa 

ChanneL''  As  depa^  royal  commisrioner  for  the  poet  and  minister  of  justice,  bom  in  thegoT- 

great  exhibition  of  1861  he  waa  eminently  sao-  enunent  of  Simbeersk  in  1780,  died  in  Momow 

cessfol;  andasarepreaantatireoftheballotso-  inOctl887.    Having  studied  for  some  time  at 

defy,  the  prindplea  of  whidihe  adrocated  inan  Kasan  and  SimbeerBlc,  he  remoTed  willi  his!&- 

aztenaiTe  poUtical  tour,  hereceired  theoffior  <^a  ther,  on  the  rcTolt  of  Poagatchefl^  to  &U  Pete»- 

aeat  inpaniament.  He  declined  the  honor,  being  burg^  where  he  entered  a  mllitair  acbool,  ud 

rasolTed  upon  tbe  execution  of  a  national  work,  anbaequentiy  the  actiTe  aerrice.    On  the  aoces- 

a  hiatory  of  En^^d  during  the  rebellion  and  aion  of  Paul  he  left  the  army  with  the  rank  of 

under  the  commonwealth.    For  this  he  has  ran-  colonel,  aat  in  the  senate,  was  made  privy  comw 

sacked  the  state  psper  office,  and  explored  eyery  dllor,  and  under  Alexander  L  became  »ni«k^ 

site  and  scene  in  the  old  world  at  all  connected  of  state,  which  office  he  resigned  after  4  yeai^ 

with  the  events  of  the  period,  studying  doca*  and  retired  into  private  life.    He  aided  Earam- 

ments,  men,  aod  manneisL    He  purpoaea  also  to  sin  in  promoting  a  new  movement  in  the  Buseisa 

viMt  America  with  simikr  oUects  in  view.    In  language  and  literstnre,  writing  himaelf  popular 

his  capacity  of  editor  of  the  *'  Athenttum*'  Mr.  aonga,  mbles.  and  tales,  mostiy  after  Lafontune, 

Dixon  forma  the  centre  of  a  large  and  brilliant  Florian,  and  others,  excellent  satires^  and  an 

If  term  cufde.  epioo-dramaticpoem,FeraMHl^a8wellashisowB 

DlAW£LLb  John,  colonel,  one  of  the  Judgea  memoirs,  a  part  of  which  he  publiahed.    There 

of  Oharies  L,  bom  in  1608,  died  March  18, 1689.  are  several  editions  of  lus  complete  works. 
After  the  reaction  in  Euf^and  which  placed       DNIEPER,  Dsixfb,  or  Dbxpb  (anc.  Boryt- 

Obarles  II.  upon  the  throne,  and  cansea  him*  thenm^  also  j>anapri$\  next  to  the  Volga  the 

self  and  bis  associates  to  be  condemned  to  death,  largest  river  of  Rosaia  in  Europe,  risea  on  the 

he  escaped  to  America.    He  changed  hJs  name^  8.  dope  of  the  Ydkonsky  plateau,  near  Dne- 

taking  that  of  John  Davids,  and  lived  undis*  provsa  in  the  government  of  Smolensk,  flows  8. 

covered  among  the  inhabitanta  of  Kew  Haven,  between  woody  marshes  as  for  aa  Drohobnsh, 

where  he  waa  married  and  left  children.    In  thence  W.  between  more  elevated  banks  to  Smo- 

1664  he  visited  two  of  his  fellow  regicidea,  Whal-  lensk,  continues  its  western  course  as  for  as  Or- 

ley  and  Gofl^  who  had  found  a  rdnge  amid  the  aha,  te^ea  then  a  S.  course,  passes  through  the 

solitudes  of  Hadley,  a  township  of  ManachusettSb  n^eadowy  vallevs  and  fertile  plains  of  the  gov- 

His  fovorite  study  in  exile  was  the  "•  History  of  emment  of  MohUev  down  to  Aiev,  turns  then  8. 

the  World,"  which  Raleigh  had  written  in  pri-  £.  through  the  steppes  of  the  Ukraine,  passes  by 

son,  and  he  cherished  a  constant  foith  that  the  Krementshug  and  Eluterinodav^owB  S.  as  for 

spiritof  liberty  in  England  would  produce  a  new  as  Alexandrovak,  and  then  W.  S.W.  to  its  mouth 

revolution.  below  Kherson,  emptying  into  the  Black  sea 

DLUG08Z  (Let  2jmginu$\  Jah,  a  Polish  between  Einbum  and  Otchakov.     Its  whole 

historian,  bom  at  Brzeznica  m  1416,  died  in  course  is  about  1,100  m.    Its  ohief  tributaries 

Cracow,  Uaj  29,  1480.    He  studied  at  the  uni'  are,  on  the  right,  the  Beresina,  the  Pripetz, 

versitv  of  Ch-aoow,  found  a  patron  in  the  cardi-  which  empties  into  it  the  waters  of  the  Lith- 

nal  Zbigniew  Olesnicki,  took  orders,  was  made  uanian  nuurshes,  and  the  Inguleti ;  on  theleft,  tbe 

canon  of  Sandomir,  and  subsequently  of  Ora-  Desna  and  Yorskla.    Thonghlarge,  the  Dnieper 

cow.   Garimir  IV.  employed  him  in  several  im-  was  formerly  hardly  navigable,  owing  to  nat- 

portant  diplomatic  missions  to  John  Hunniades,  ural  obstmotions  in  its  lower  coarse  and  at  the 

governor  of  Hungary,  the  pope,  the  emperor,  montiL   Some  of  tiiese  have  been  removed  by 

George  Podiebrad  of  Bohemia,  the  grand  master  the  Russian  government,  but  its  commercial 

of  the  Teutonic  order,  and  Matthias  Oorvinns  importance  is  still  lessened  by  its  ftequent  shal- 

of  Hungary.    Oasimir  also  intmsted  him  with  lowness.    About  lat  48^  20'  N.  it  commences  a 

the  education  of  two  of  his  sons,  LadislaflL  who  course  of  more  than  40  m.  over  a  rugged  bed 

still  remained  under  his  guidance  when  elected  of  granite,  forming  below  iScaterinoslav  a  num- 

king  of  Bohemia,  and  John  Albert,^  afterward  her  of  cataracts  and  rapids  Qr  Russian  jv^n^ 

king  of  Poland.    Shortly  before  his  death  he  whence  the  name  of  Zaporogian  Oossaeks),  and 

was  appointed  archbishop  of  Lemberg.   He  left  aeparates  into  a  great  number  of  conrses,  em* 

in  mannsoript  a  number  of  works  in  Latin,  of  bracing  many  woody  islands.    Reuniting,  it  be- 

which  the  history  of  Poland,  from  the  origin  of  comes  navif^ble  in  its  lower  coune  for  flat- 
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bottomed  yeflsela,  among  wliioh  steamboats  bave  ford.   In  1888  be  became  assistant  minister,  and 

been  employed  since  1888  in  carrying  tbe  pro-  theti  rector  of  Trinity  chnroh,  Boston,  wbere  he 

dnce  of  tbe  interior,  timber,  corn,  linen,  iron,  oontinned  to  officiate  nntil  1882,  when  he  was 

and  coal,  to  the  Black  sea.    The  Bereslna,  elected  and  consecrated  bishop  of  New  Jersey, 

Oginski,  and  King's  canals,  connecting  tribnta-  whereupon  he  removed  to  Burlington,  and  be- 

ries  of  the  Dnieper  with  the  DUna,  Niemen,  and  came  rector  of  St.  Mary^s  chnrch  in  that  ciQr. 

K.  Bng,  form  water  commnnications  through  Here  he  devoted  his  enei^es  to  the  establish- 

these  rivers  between  the  Baltic  and  Black  seas,  ment  of  a  comprehensiye  system  of  Ghristim 

Tbe  estuary  or  lake  (Rnss.  Utnan),  formed  by  education  for  females.     In  pursuance  of  this 

the  mouths  of  the  Dnieper  as  well  as  by  that  of  plan,  in  1887  he  established  St  Mary*s  hall,  a 

the  Bug,  is  very  shallow,  and  emits  noxious  ex*  boaraing  school  for  girls,  beautifully  situated  on 

halations  during  the  hot  summer  months.    The  the  shore  of  the  Delaware,  in  which  200  girls 

Dnieper,  like  the  Volga,  abounds  in  sturgeon,  from  every  state  in  tihe  Union,  as  well  as  from 

carp,  pike,  and  shad.    In  its  long  course  it  foreign  countries,  are  carefriUy  educated  in  the 

passes  through  the  most  fertile  provinces  of  tenets  of  the  Episcopal  church.    Inconsequence 

Russia^  and  through  different  climates.  At  Smo-  of  the  great  success  of  this  enterprise,  he  found- 

lensk  it  freezes  in  November  and  remains  ice-  ed  Buriington  college  in  1846,  under  a  charter 

bound  till  April ;  at  Kiev  it  is  frozen  over  from  ttom  the  state  legislature ;  on  Jan.  1, 1858,  this 

January  to  March.  The  most  remarkable  bridges  institution  had  29  instructors  and  118  students, 

over  the  river  are  in  these  2  dties.  The  ancients  Bishop  Doane's  theological  controversies  wer» 

regarded  the  Borysthenes  as  the  largest  river  ft^uent.    As  a  writer  and  preacher  his  style  is 

of  the  world  next  to  the  Nile,  and  entertained  not  only  })eculiar,  but  his  language  robust  and 

an  exaggerated  opinion  ofthe  fertility  of  the  sur-  eloquent.    His  contributions  to  literature  and 

rounding  country.    They  knew  only  its  lower  theology  were  many  and  voluminous,  and  his 

course.    Near  its  mouth  was  Olbia,  or  Olbiopo-  poems  have  been  much  admired.     Under  his 

lis,  a  colony  of  Miletus,  which  carried  on  trade  episcopate  the  church  in  New  Jersey  experi- 

with  the  nomadic  tribes  of  the  interior.  enced  an  unexampled  increase  in  the  number 

DNIESTER,  or  Dnixstb  (anc.  Turas  and  of  its  communicants,  from  801  in  1882  to  4,500 

Dana8ter\  a  river  of  eastern  Europe,  which  rises  in  1858,  while  the  clergy  increased  frH>m  14  to 

on  the  N.  side  of  the  Oarpathian  mountains,  near  90  in  the  same  period,  and  the  number  of  par- 

Tnrka  in  Austrian  Galicia,  flows  mostly  S.  E.  iahes  from  81  to  79. 

for  about  500  m^  passes  by  Sambor,  Halicz,  and  DOBBIN,  a  fkmOy  in  Baltimore,  long  oon- 

Mariampol  in  G^icia,  and  Ohoclm,  Hohilev,  nected  with  the  newspaper  press  of  tiiat  city, 

and  Bender  in  Busda,  separates  the  Russian  Abohibald  Dobbiit,  and   his   sons   Thoxacl 

province  of  Bessarabia  from  I^odolia  on  the  W.  Abchibald,  Gioboi^  and  Robert,  emigrated 

and  Kherson  on  the  E.,  and  empties  into  the  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  setued  in  Bal- 

Blaok  sea  between  Akerman  and  OvidiopoL  timore  in  1790.     Thomas  Dobbin  published 

Its  principal  tributaries  are  the  Stry  and  Sered.  the  first  daily  newspaper  in  that  dty  in  1795, 

There  is  but  little  navigation ;  its  mouth  is  en-  called  the  *' Baltimore  Telegraph,"  whidl'was 

cumbered  with  flats  and  sandbimks.  continued   after  his  death   in   1809   by  lua 

DOAB  (Sanscrit,  two  waters),  a  name  given  brother  George,  in  connection  with  Thomas 

in  Hindostan  to  any  tract  of  country  included  Murphy,  under  the  name  of  the  ^' American^'' 

between  2  rivers.    It  is  especii^y  applied  to  the  George  Dobbin  died  in  1811,  leaving  two  sons, 

tract  Ivlnff  between  the  Ganges  and  the  Jum-  Robert  A.  and  Gbobob  W.    Robert  A.  suo- 

na,  and  when  applied  to  other  similar  dbtricts  ceeded  in  the  management  of  the  newspaper, 

is  Joined  with  some  distinctive  appellation,  as  and  is  still  connected  with  it  The  *^  American*' 

the  Jallunder  Doab,  between  the  Beas  and  the  is  one  of  the  oldest  commercial  Journals  of  tho 

Sntlej,  and  the  Rukna  Doab,  between  the  Ra^  Union,  and  has  been  under  the  control  of  the 

yee  and  the  Chenab.    The  Doab,  so  called  by  same  flunily  for  64  years.    It  is  now  published 

way  of  eminence,  is  a  large  tract  reaching  from  by  R.  A.  Dobbin  and  Charles  G.  Fulton,  under 

Allahabad  in  the  south  to  Saharanpoor  in  the  the  titie  of  the  '^Baltimore  American  and  Com* 

north,  and  forming  the  finest  and  most  fertile  mercial  Advertiser." 

partof  the  province  of  Agra.    It  contains  many  DOBBIN,  JXitsa  OooRBAim,  an  Amerieao 

thriving  towns,  and  the  whole  territory  has  statesman,  bom  in  Fayetteville,  N.  0.,  in  1814^ 

been  brought  into  a  highly  productive  state  by  died  there,  Aug.  4, 1867.   He  was  graduated  at 

means  of  a  system  of  irrigation.  the  univerrity  of  North  Oarolina  in  1882,  and 

DOANE,  Gbobob  Washinqtov,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  8  years  later  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Fayette- 

an  American  clergyman,  2d  bishop  of  the  Prot*  rUle,  where  he  commenced  the  practice  of  the 

estant  Episcopal  church  in  the  diocese  of  New  law.    In  1845  he  entered  public  life  as  a  mem< 

Jersey,  bom  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  in  1799,  died  her  of  congress  from  the  Raleigh  district,  and 

at  Burlington,  N.  J.,  April  27, 1859.    He  was  in  1848  and  again  in  1850  was  elected  a  member 

graduated  at  Union  college,  Schenectady,  in  of  the  North  Oarolina  house  of  commons,  on 

1818;  in  1821  was  admitted  to  holy  orders;  tiie  latter  occasion  serving  in  the  capacity  of 

officiated  for  8  years  in  Trinity  churcsh,  New  roeaker.    In  1852  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Aal« 

York ;  in  1824  was  appointed  the  first  profes-  umore  convention  which  nominated  Mr.  Fierce 

sor  in  Washington  (now  Trinity)  cdlege,  Hart>  for  the  preaidency,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was 
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igain  a  nember  of  the  sUte  hipslatore  and  «a  flm^'*    Four  TokuiMB  of  this  vere  published 

nnsaooesafol  candidate  for  the  offioe  of  F.  S.  annnffbis  life,  and  a  5th  waa  left  birhiin  nearlj- 

aeoator  from  North  Carolina.  Upon  the  inanga-  completed.    He  also  wrote  BCTeral  bicM^phic^ 

ration  of  President  Fierce  in  1858  he  received  sketches  of  old  Hungarian  anthocs.    His  poems 

the  apiK>intment  of  secretary  of  the  navj,  which  consist  of  odes,  epigrams,  and  elegies :  he  also 

beretaineduntil  the  dose  of  the  administration,  translated   Shakespeare^s   Macbeth,   jIoU^^s 

.  DOBELL,  Sydney,  an  En^ish  poet^  born  at  Avare^  and  several  tragedies  of  Schiller^  into 

Feckham  Bje,  near  London,  w  182i.    In  1885  Hungarian.      ^^^ 

his  father,  a  wine  merchant  in  London,  re-  DOBBIZHOFFERyHAKnir,  a  Jesuit  mission- 
moved  his  business  to  Oheltenham,  and  at  this  ai^,  bom  at  Gratz,  in  Styria,  in  1717,  died  in 
place,  or  at  a  county  house  in  the  neighboring  Vienna  in  1791.  He  passed  18  jears  among  the 
vallej  of  Charlton  Kings,  young  Dobell  lived  Indians  inhabiting  the  W.bank  of  theFlaraguay 
until  his  marriage  in  1844.  It  is  said  that  he  river,  South  America,  and  the  interior  of  Para- 
fell  in  love  at  10,  became  engaged  at  15,  and  guay.  When  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  from 
was  married  at  20.  At  the  age  of  12  his  edu-  the  Spanish  colonies  he  went  to  Vienna,  where 
cation,  which  had  been  conducted  entirely  at  he  eijjoyed  the  favor  of  Haria  llieresa.  His 
home,  was  completed,  and  he  entered  the  count-  prindpiu  work  is  a  histoiy  in  Latin  of  the  Abi- 
iog  room  of  his  father,  with  whom  he  remained  ponians  (Vienna,  1784),  of  which  a  German 
in  the  capacity  (^  a  clerk  for  15  years.  While  translation  appeiured  in  Festh  in  Uie  same  year, 
thus  employed  he  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  and  an  Englisn  translation  in  London  in  1822. 
literary  pursuits,  and  in  1850  produced,  under  DOBRODJA,  a  district  in  European  Turkey, 
the  nam  deplume  of  ^  Sydney  lendys,^  which  on  the  right  nde  of  the  Danube,  extending  from 
he  retained  for  several  years,  his  poem  of  the  Silistria  and  Varna  to  the  mouth  of  that  river, 
*^  Boman.'^  This  and ''  Balder,**  which  appeared  offering  the  roost  accessible  route  from  the  north 
4  years  later,  found  many  admirers,  who  nailed  for  armies  to  reach  Constantinople.  The  Rus- 
the  author  as  the  originator  of  a  new  era  in  aions  commenced  here  their  operations  against 
English  Doetry.  The  2  poems  were,  however,  Turkey  in  1828 ;  and  sgun  in  1854,  after  luiving 
anl^ected  to  much  severe  criticism,  and  the  lat-  erossed  the  Danube  at  Brafla  and  Galat^  they 
terof  them  was  travestied  by  Mr.  Aytoun  in  his  gained  aA  important  advantage  by  securing 
^ilrmilian.*'  In  1855  Hr.  Dobc^  published,  in  Katshin,  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  dis- 
oonnection  with  Alexander  Smith,  a  volume  of  trict  The  Dobrodja  belonged  to  Russia  after 
'*  Sonnets  on  the  War,'*  and  in  the  succeecUng  1829,  was  restored  to  Turkey  by  the  treaty  of 
Tear  another  volume  of  poems  entitled  *^£og-  peace  of  1856,  and  now  forms  a  part  of  the 
land  in  time  of  War,**  in  which  his  peculiarities  eyalet  of  Silistriaj  and  is  the  most  S.  £•  portion 
of  rhythm,  language,  and  thought  are  fully  de-  of  Bulgaria.  The  popnlailon  consists  of  16,000  to 
yeloped.  20,000  families  of  various  eastern  and  nortbern 
DOBREE,  PXTEB  Paul,  an  En^ish  scholar,  tribes,  who  support  themselves  chiefly  by  tbe 
and  professor  of  Greek  in  the  university  of  Cam-  raising  of  cattle  and  bees,  by  the  manufacture 
bridge,  born  in  Guernsey  in  1782,  died  Sept  of  salt,  and  by  fisheries^  The  soil  is  but  little 
24, 1826.  After  the  death  of  Person  he  was  cultivated,  and  the  district  is,  at  most  seasons,  a 
intrusted  with  the  task  of  editing  a  part  of  his  wilderness.  The  scanty  herbage  dries  up  early 
Botea,  and  published  in  1820  all  that  Person  ki  the  summer,  and  the  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds 
had  left  upon  Aristophanes,  together  with  learn-  of  buffaloes  repair  to  the  borders  of  toe  Danube 
ed  notes  by  himselC    In  1823  he  was  appointed  for  pasture.  ^^ 

regius  professor  of  Greek,  and  at  the  time  of        DOBROVSKT,  Jozef,  a  Skvic  sdiolar,  bom 
his  death  was  preparing  an  edition  of  Demos-  near  Raab,  Hungary,  Aug.  17, 1753,  died  in 
thenes,  and  writuig  a  course  of  lectures  on  Brflnn,Horavia,  Jan.  6,1829.    He  ear^  applied 
Greek  literature^  himself  to  the  study  of  the  German  language^ 
DOBRENTEY,  Gabob,  a  Hungarian  author,  and  acquired  afterward  still  greater  knowle^ 
bom  at  Nagy-Sz6llds  in  1786,  died  in  1851.   He  of  that  of  Bohemia,  of  which  country  his  fiither 
studied  philology  and  history  at  Wittenbex|;  and  was  a  native.    Previous  to  atten^ng  the  uoi- 
Leipsic ;  in  1810  established  the  '*  Transylvania  versity  of  Prague,  he  had  studied  at  a  neighbor- 
Museum,^  a  periodical  which  exercised  so  con-  ing  college  of  Jesuits,  and  after  having  b^xmie, 
siderable  an  influence  upon  tbe  devleopment  of  in  Oct.  1772,  a  member  of  that  order  m  BrOnn, 
the  Hungarian  language  and  literature  that  no  he  devoted  himself  from  the  time  of  its  dissolo- 
Hungarian  library  is  thought  complete  without  tion,  in  Aug.  1773.  to  literature  generally,  with- 
it    In  1820  he  removed  to  Festh,  where  he  out,  however,  neglecting  the  studv  of  theology, 
continued  subsequently  to  reside,  actively  en-  whidi  he  continued  to  pursue  at  Prague.   Bar- 
gaged  in  literary  labore,  while  also  holding  va-  in^  made  his  d^but  in  literature  in  1778  by  a 
rious  civil  offices.    In  1822  he  was  one  of  22  cntical  work  which  attracted  much  attention, 
savants  invited  to  assemble  at  Buda  to  devise  a  he   increased    his   reputation   by  conducting 
plan  and  constitution  for  the  Hungarian  academy,  from  1780  to  1787  a  journal  devoted  to  Bobe- 
and  in  1831  was  appointed  a  member  and  seo-  mian  and  Moravian  literature.    He  achieved 
retary  of  that  body.    During  the  same  time  he  most  abiding  fame,  however,  by  his  subsequent 
was  engaged  upon  the  great  Work  of  his  life,  works  on  the  Slavic  languages  and  hirtory, 
the  "Ancient  Monuments  of  the  Hungarian  Lon*  which  gained  for  him  the  reputation  of  having 
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laid  the  foimdation  of  Slavic  i>hilolog^.  The  ide  on  irhlch  stand  the  rains  of  an  anelent  caff- 
most  oelebnU^d  of  them  is  his  IngUttttionm  tie*  The  lake  is  abont  8  m.  long,  and  has  its 
Lingu€B  Shmem  DiaUeti  veterit  (Vienna,  1822).  outlet  through  a  rirer  of  the  same  name,  which 
In  1792  and  1794  he  visited  Sweden,  Bnssia,  waters  Gleo-Docbart  and  falls  into  the  Locby. 
and  western  Enrope,  for  the  purpose  of  ool-  DOOIMASIA  (Gr.  fkMUfMoo'utf  trial),  in  ancient 
lecting  documents  boaring  upon  Slavic  histoiy.  Athena,  a  scrutiny  into  Uie  life  and  conduct  of 
On  his  return  he  was  for  several  years  afflicted  any  penon  diosen  to  hold  a  public  office.  Ar- 
with  insanity,  brought  about  by  the  intensi^  chons,  senators,  generals,  and  other  magistrates 
of  his  labors.  He  recovered  his  health,  however,  were  exposed  to  this  scrutinyjjpfhidi  was  con« 
in  1808.  An  account  of  his  life  and  writings  ducted  by  selected  persons.  The  examination 
was  published  by  Palacky  at  Prague  in  1888.  lor  the  arohonship  was  intrusted  to  the  senators 

DOBSON,  Thoicas,  a  bookseller  and  author  themselves.    The  docimasia  was  not  limited  to 

of  Philadelphia,  died  March  8,  1828.    He  re*  candidates*ibr  public  offices,  but  a  scrutiny  might 

published  the  ^'Encvclopasdia  Britannica"  (21  be  denounced  against  any  oratm*  or  other  emi- 

vols.  4to.,  including  the  supplement,  1798-1808),  sent  person  who  had  been  accused  of  flagitious 

and  wrote  '^  Letters  on  the  Character  of  the  D^^  crime ;  and  he  was  then  obliged  to  prove  his  in- 

and  theHoralState  of  Man'V2 vols.  12mo.,  18075.  nocence  before  a  court  d  lustioe,  or  suifer  ^ft- 

BOBSON,  WiLUAx,  an  English  painter,  bom  grace  and  exdnnon  from  the  assemblies, 
in  London  in  1610,  died  in  1646.  He  served  DOGE,  an  artificial  basin  fbr  the  reception 
an  apprenticeship  with  a  picture  dealer,  and  of  ships,  either  for  their  security  or  for  the  pur- 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  thus  offered  pose  of  building,  repairing,  or  examining  them, 
him  to  copy  some  of  the  works  of  Titian  and  I>ocks  are  of  2  sorts,  wet  and  dry.  "Hie  foi^ 
Vandyke.  One  of  his  pictures  fell  by  cluuioe  mer  are  usually  constructed  with  gates  to  re* 
under  the  eye  of  Vandyke,  who  was  so  much  tain  the  water.  Ships  are  admitted  at  high 
struck  by  its  merit  that  he  presented  the  painter  water,  and -kept  afloat  by  closing  tiie  gates. 
to  Charles  I.,  who  sat  to  Dobson  for  his  picture,  Basins  are  wet  docks  without  gat^  the  water 
and  upon  the  death  of  Vandyke  conferred  upon  ebbing  and  flowing  with  the  tide.  Dry  docks 
him  l£e  title  of  his  chief  painter.  Several  of  sometimes  become  dry  by  the  ebbing  of  the 
liis  pictures  are  in  the  cabinet  of  the  duke* of  tide,  but  are  usually  pumped  out  by  the  steam 
Northumberland.  engine;  they  are  closed  by  gates  carefully  con- 

DOGE,  a  river  of  Brazil,  rising  in  the  prov-  struoted  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  the  water, 

ince  of  Minas  Geraes,  and  entering  the  Atlantic  Hie  most  common  form  ibr  this  purpose  is  that 

in  kt.  19°  36'  S. ;  length,  880  m^  or,  including  of  swinging  gates,  opening  in  the  middle  like 

windings,  about  600.   For  about  half  its  course  tlie  lock  gates  of  a  canal.'    The  floating  gate  or 

it  flows  N.,  then  turns  neariy  E.,  intersecting  the  caisson  is  a  vessel  with  keel  and  stem,  oonstmct- 

province  of  Espiritn  Santo,  and  is  border^  by  ed  to  fit  grooves  in  the  masonry  at  the  entrance 

a  tich,  beautiful,  but  much  neglected  country,  of  the  dock ;  water  being  admitted  into  this 

Its  navigation  is  greatiy  impeded  by  numerous  vessel,  it  sinks  in  the  grooves,  forming  a  closed 

cataracts.  ffate;  it  is  removed  from  Its  place  by  pump- 

DOOETiE,  in  the  primitive  church,  the  par-  mg  out  water  suflGkient  to  float  it  clear  of 

tisans  of  those  doctrines  which  admitted  the  the  grooves.    These  caissons  are  more  cheaply 

appearance  but  denied  tiie  reality  of  the  humioi  constructed  than  swinging  gates,  occupy  less 

form  and  nature  of  Jesns  Christ.    Those  who  space,  are  more  easily  repaiMd,  and  the  same 

looked  upon  matter  as  essentially  evil,  a  view  caisson  may  be  used  at  different  times  fbr  dif- 

derived  from  a  perverted  Platonism  or  from  ferent  docks. — ^Wet  docks  have  proved  a  very 

oriental  theories,  were  oflbnded  at  the  Idea  of  a  important  auxiliary  to  navigation  and  commerce, 

revelation  of  Deity  through  sensible  ol^ects.  By  their  means  vessels  are  more  safl^Iy  moored 

Accordingly  they  declared  tiiat  every  thing  cor-  and  protected  against  winds,  tides,  and  currents^ 

poreal  in  Christ  was  only  in  appearance,  and  for  and,  with  suitable  police  regulations,  are  less  fia- 

the  manifestation  of  the  spirit,  and  that  his  life  ble  to  fire,  robbery,  ice.  Wet  docks  also  effect  a 

was  merely  a  continued  theophany.    It  was  greatsaviuff  in  the  time  and  expense  of  loading 

probably  against  Docetic  errors,  which  had  ap-  and  unloading  vessels.    The  principal  docks  on 

peared  eren  in  the  time  of  the  aposties,  that  tiie  Thames  are  the  East  and  West  India  docks, 

some  passages  in  the  gospel  and  epistles  of  St.  I^e  London  docks,  the  St  Eatherine^  the  Com* 

John  were  directed.    Docetism,  of  which  there  meroia],  and  the  Victoria  docks.     The  West 

were  various  forms,  was  itself  a  form  of  Gnos-  India  docks  were  commenced  in  Feb.  1800,  and 

ticism,  and  its  teachers,  as  Valentinus  and  Bar-  opened  in  Aug.  1802.     They  stretch  across 

desanes,  are  reckoned  among  the  Gnostics.    It  the  istiimus  lolning  the  Isle  of  Dogs  to  the 

was  thought  by  its  believers  to  reconcile  the  Middlesex  nde  of  the  Thames,  and  consisted 

narrative  of  the  Gospels  with  the  respect  due  to  originally  of  an  import  and  export  dock,  each 

the  Deity,  in  maintaining  that  the  sufferings  and  of  whidi  communicated  by  means  of  locks  with 

death  of  Christ  were  only  apparent.  a  basin  of  5  or  6  acres  in  extent  at  the  end  next 

DOCHART,  a  lake  in  the  parish  of  Kilfin,  Bhickwall,  and  with  another  of  more  than  2 

Perthshire,  Scotland.    Its  banks  are  clotiied  acres  at  the  end  next  Limehouse,  both  of  these 

with  groves  of  remarkable  beauty ;  it  contains  basins  in  turn  communicating  with  the  Thames. 

a  curious  floating  isUttid,  and  another  small  The  south  dock,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  ex- 
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port  dock,  was  added  in  1889.  The  export  do^  of  incorporation  to  10  per  cent    So  snccessfbl 
appropriated  to  ships  loading  ontwara,  ia  about  was  the  company  that  in  1819  a  snrplas  fund 
870  yards  in  length  by  180  in  width,  covering  of  nearly  £400,000  had  been  accnmnkted ;  bnt 
an  area  of  nearly  25  acres.    The  import  dock,  having  reduced  their  charges  very  mateiiallTy 
apDropriated  to  ships  enUfring  to  discharge,  ia  the  surplus  has  been  absorbed.    The  engineer 
asjongastheezport dockland  166 yarda wide;  of  these  docks  was  William  Jessop,  and  the 
its  extent  is  nearly  80  acres.    The  south  dock  u  total  expense  of  their  erection  was  about  £1,- 
1,188  yards  long,  and  is  used  indiscriminately  600,000.^The  East  India  docks  at  Blackwall 
for  vessels  either  loading  or  discharging ;  it  has  were  originally  intended  only  to  accommodate 
an  entrance  to  the  river  at  each  end.    At  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  East  India  trade,  but  are 
highest  tides  the  depth  of  water  in  the  docks  is  now  open  to  vessels  from  all  parts.    There  are 
24  feet,  and  the  whole  will  readily  oontun  600  2  docks,  the  import  dock  containing  about  18 
vessels  of  fhnn  260  to  500  tons.    The  import  acres,  and  the  export  dock  about  9  acres.  The  en- 
and  export  docks  are  parallel  to  each  other,  and  trance  basin  connecting  the  docks  with  the  river 
divided  by  a  range  o(  warehouses  which  are  contains  about  2f  acres;  the  length  of  die  ai- 
chiefly  used  for  the  reception  of  spirituous  trance  lock  is  210  feet,  and  the  width  of  the  gates 
tiqnors;  smalfer  wardiouses  and  sheds  on  the  48  feet  dear.    The  depth  of  water  in  the  docks 
quays  of  the  export  and  south  docks  are  used  is  never  less  than  28  feet,  and  there  is  attached 
to  receive  goods  sent  down  for  exportation,  to  them  a  quay  fronting  the  river  nearly  700 
while  the  warehouses  for  imported  goods  are  feet  in  length.    Both  these  and  the  West  India 
on  the  4  quays  of  the  import  dock.    An  idea  docks  are  now  un^er  the  control  of  the  East  and 
may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  these  docks.  West  India  dock  company,  the  union  having 
when  H  is  stated  that  there  have  been  depositea  been  effected  in  1888.    The  capital  of  this  com- 
at  the  same  time  upon  the  quays,  under  the  pany  amounts  to  over  £2,000,000,  and  the  man- 
sheds,  and  in  the  warehouses,  148,668  hhds.  of  agement  is  vested  in  a  board  of  82  directors, 
sugar,  70,875  casks  and  488,848  bags  of  coffee,  — ^The  I/mdon  docks  are  situated  in  Wapping:, 
86,158  puncheons  of  rum  and  pipes  of  Madeira  and  were  principally  intended  to  receive  ships 
wine,  14,021  1^  of  mahogany,  21,850  tons  of  ladenwithwine,  brandy,  tobacco,  and  rice.  They 
logwood,  Ac,  Tne  whole  area  occupied  is  about  were  begun  in  1800,  and  opened  in  Feb.  1805. 
295  acres ;  tiie  establishment  is  surrounded  with  The  western  dock  is  20  acres  In  extent,  and  the 
a  high  wall,  and  so  strict  are  the  precautions  new  or  eastern  dock  about  7.  The  tobacco  dock, 
against  fire  and  pilfering,  tliat  as  soon  as  a  ship  which  lies  between,  and  is  appropriated  solely 
enters  the  doqks  the  crew  is  discharged,  and  to  tobacco  ships,  exceeds  one  acre  in  extent.    On 
no  person  whatever  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the  north  side  of  this  dock  is  the  great  tobacco 
board  or  within  the  premises,  the  gates  of  which  warehouse,  a  building  which  occupies  under  one 
are  shut  at  a  certain  hour.    In  almost  all  docks  roof  between  4  and  5  acres  of  ground.    It  is 
a  serious  evil  is  felt  from  the  accumulation  of  r*'id  to  be  capable  of  containing  25.000  hhds.  of 
mud  and  consequent  diminution  in  depth  of  the  tobacco,  while  the  vaults  undemeatn  will  acoom- 
water,  and  scouring  and  dredging  have  been  modate  as  many  pipes  of  wine.    All  ships  bound 
deemed  the  only  relief;  but  in  the  West  India  for  the  Thames,  laden  with  wine,  brandy,  to- 
docks  the  evil  has  been  obviated.  The  water  of  l)acco,  or  rice  (except  ships  from  the  East  and 
the  Thames  is  very  muddy,  and  when  admitted  West  Indies),  were  obliged  to  unload  in  theso 
in  large  quantities  to  repair  the  loss  caused  hj  docks  for  21  years ;  tills  monopoly  expired  in 
evaporation,  leakage,  lockage,  Ac^  the  deposit  1826,  and  the  use  of  the  docks  is  now  optional, 
is  very  considerable ;  the  loss  or  waste  of  water  The  entrances  were  fbrmerly  by  the  basins  at 
from  the  docks  was  found  to  be  upon  an  aver-  Wapping  and  Hermitage,  but  another  entrance 
age  equal  to  5  inches  in  depth  over  the  entire  was  completed  a  few  years  ago  from  old  Shad- 
surface  every  24  hours,  and  not  only  was  this  well  docK  to  the  eastern  dodc.    The  6to<^  of 
loss  to  be  supplied,  but  it  was  necessary  tiiat  the  company  amounts  to  nearly  £4^000,000,  a 
the  water  in  tne  docks  and  basins  should  be  considerable  portion  of  which  was  required  to 
kept  up  to  a  point  higher  than  that  of  the  high-  purchase  the  nouses,  some  1,800  in  number,  ^lat 
est  spring  tides,  dnce  all  the  gates  of  the  locks  •  occupied  the  site  of  the  docks.    The  board  of 

?3int  inward,  to  sustain  the  water  of  the  docks,  directors  conosts  of  26  members,  the  mayor  of 

0  supply  thb  want,  the  company  have  con*  the  city  of  London,  as  conservator  of  the  river 

structed  8  reservoirs,  2  of  which  are  filled  from  Thames,  being  one.    Two  new  docks  have  been 

the  river  by  a  culvert  with  sluices ;  the  water  is  recently  constructed  at  the  London  docks  (200 

then  allowed  to  settle,  and  afterward  pumped  and  150  feet longrespeotively,60feet  wide;  depUi 

by  an  engine  into  an  elevated  reservoir,  from  of  water  28  feet),  as  well  as  a  new  basin,  780 

which  the  docks  are  constantly  suppliea  with  feet  by  450  feet,  and  extensive  warehouses. — ^t. 

clear  water.    This  establishment  was  formed  Katherine's  docks,  situated  immediately  belotr 

by  subscription,  and  the  property  vested  in  the  the  tower,  were  executed  in  a  year  and  a  half. 

West  India  company,  the  afnirs  of  which  were  and  first  opened  Oct  25,  1828.     The  entire 

managed  by  21  directors.    All  West  India  ships  property  covers  an  extent  of  24  acres,  11  of 

frequenting  the  Thames  were  obliged  to  use  which  are  occupied  by  the  2  docks,  which  com- 

them  for  a  period  of  20  years  from  their  com-  municate  by  a  oasin.    The  entrance  lock  is  180 

pletion.    The  dividends  were  limited  by  the  act  feet  long  and  45  broad,  and  ships  of  over  800 
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tons  regieter  are  docked  and  nndocked  with  fa-  The  Hnskisson  doek,  eonstraeted  in  Liverpool 
cility.  The  warehouses  are  very  oommodiona,  between  1852  and  1859  for  the  aocommodation 
and  being  built  dose  to  the  water's  edce,  goods  of  ocean  steamships,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
can  be  transferred  to  them  directly  from  the  world.  The  width  of  the  K  lock  gates  is  80 
hold  of  the  vessel,  without  a  preliminary  land-  feet,  of  the  W.  lock  gates  70  feet,  and  the  water 
ing  on  quays,  as  in  the  docks  before  mentioned,  area  is  about  14  acres^with  quay  space  to  the  ex* 
thus  effecting  a  great  economy  of  time  and  labor,  tent  of  1,122  yards.  The  docks  aU  extend  along 
— ^The  Commercial  docks  are  on  the  opposite  side  and  parallel  with  the  river,  and  the  river  wall 
of  the  river,  and  existed  in  1660  under  the  name  is  6  miles  200  yards  long,  while  the  quays  mea- 
of  the  Howland  great  wet  dock,  and  subsequent-  sure  14  miles  in  length.  The  dock  estate  is 
ly  of  the  Greenl^d  docks,  having  been  prepared  managed  by  a  committee  of  24,  who  have  charge 
for  the  express  purpose  of  accommodating  Green-  of  all  the  docks.  The  warehouses  do  not  gen- 
land  whalmg  vessels.  In  1807  they  were  greatly  erally  belong  to  the  dock  estate,  but  are  most^ 
enlarged,  and  received  their  present  name.  Thev  private  property.  Many  are  at  a  considerable 
are  lued  chiefly  to  receive  vessels  laden  with  distance  from  the  quays,  and  the  inconvenienoe 
com^  iron,  lumber,  guano,  and  other  bulky  com-  arising  from  this  arrangement  has  lately  induced 
modities.  They  cover  an  area  of  120  aoree,  70  the  construction  of  warehouses  around  the  Al- 
of  which  are  water.  The  granaries  will  contain  bert  and  Stanley  dock,  and  they  are  also  to 
140,000  quarters  of  corn.  A  new  dock  at  the  be  buUt  around  the  new  Wapping  dock.  The 
Commeroial  docks  was  opened  in  1855. — The  docks,  at  Birkenhead,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Victoria  docks  are  situated  on  the  Plaistow  Hersey  and  directly  opposite  Liverpool,  were 
marshes,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Thames,  imme-  commenced  in  18^  and  the  first,  called  the 
ately  below  the  East  and  West  India  docks.  The  Horpeth  ^ock,  was  opened  by  Lord  Morpeth 
company  own  200  acres,  74  of  which  are  occu-  (the  present  earl  of  Carlisle),  April  5, 1847 ;  it 
pied  by  the  dock,  which  affords  28^  feet  depth  communicates  on  the  S.  £.  with  a  tidal  basin  of 
of  water.  The  entrance  into  the  Thames  is  at  16  acres  for  coasters.  The  Wallasey  pool  is  to 
Bow  creek,  by  a  lock  800  fe^t  long  and  80  feet  form  a  wet  basin  or  float  of  150  acres,  4md  the 
wide.  There  is  also  a  half-tide  basin  of  16  acres,  total  dock  accommodation  is  intended  to  be  over 
and  5  Jetties  with  warehouses  containing  over  200  acres.  The  first  warehouses  of  the  Birken- 
11  acres  of  warehouse  fioor.  The  company  own  head  warehouse  dock  company  were  ojpened  in 
in  addition  an  acre  and  a  half^  between  Thames  April,  1847,  and  are  capable  of  stowmg  away 
street  and  the  river,  on  which  to  erect  ware-  80,000  tons  of  goods.  Within  the  last  lew  years 
houses.  These  docks  were  completed  in  1855.  the  works  have  been  renewed  at  Birkenhead  on 
The  lock  gate%  cranes,  and  capstans  are  aU  a  large  scale,  and  a  considerable  extension  has 
worked  by  hydraulic  power.  A  special  object  been  commenced  (1859)  in  the  docks  of  Liver- 
of  the  company  is,  by  the  construction  of  a  pooL  In  1857  a  vast  floating  stage  was  con* 
collier  dock,  to  withdraw  from  the  Thames  a  structed  under  the  direction  of  8ir  W.  Cubict, 
portion  of  tne  coal  trade  of  the  port,  thus  re-  at  a  cost  of  £140^00,  and  moored  in  its  plaoe 
uevmg  the  traffic  on  the  river  from  serious  ob-  at  Prince's  pier.  It  is  100  feet  long  by  82  feet 
atruction^  and  extending  greater  facilities  of  dia-  wide,  and  weighs  upward  of^OOO  tons;  it  is 
charge  to  the  colliers. — ^The  Bonthampton  dock  supported  on  63  air«tight  rectangular  pontoons, 
company  was  incorporated  in  1886,  and  have  at  of  which  12  are  each  96  feet  long,  12  leet  wide, 
present  built  2  wet  docks,  one  an  open  dock  of  and  5  feet  deep ;  49  each  80  feet  long,  10  broad, 
1 6  acres,  and  with  a  depth  of  18  feet  at  low  wa-  and  5  deep^  and  S  of  somewhat  smaller  size. — ^At 
ter,  and  the  second  a  close  dock  (the  first  of  an  Newport  a  new  dock  (950  feet  by  850  in  the 
intended  series  of  8),  with  an  area  of  10  acres,  widest  part;  area  8  acres;  cost  £64,000)  waa 
and  a  permanent  average  water  depth  of  28  feet  opened  m  March,  1858.  Docks  covering  an  area 
Both  docks  are  surrouj^ed  by  extensive  bonded  of  18  acres  were  begun  at  Swansea  in  1858. 
warehouses,  vatdts,  sheds,  &o.  Attached  to  the  Extensive  works  were  also  in  progress  in  the 
wet  docks  are  8  dry  docks,  the  largest  of  which  docks  of  Southampton  and  of  other  places  in  the 
is  450  feet  in  length,  with  80  feet  gates  and  25  feet  same  year.  Hull  has  5  docks,  which  occupy  with 
depth  of  water.  At  the  Grand  Surrey  dock,  a.  their  basins  a  water  area  of  49^  acres.  At 
new  dock  entrance,  inner  dock,  basin,  and  tim-  Dundee  there  are  2  wet  docks,  viz. :  King  Wil- 
ber  dock  are  in  course  of  formation  (1859),  and  liam^s  of  6}  acres,  and  Earl  Grey^s  of  5i  acres ; 
are  estimated  to  cost  upward  of  £100,000.  Ex-  the  breadth  of  the  lock  of  the  former  is  40  feet, 
tensive  dodcs  have  lUao  been  formed  at  Brentford  and  of  the  latter  65.  A  wet  dock  of  14^  acres 
in  connection  with  the  canal  terminus  and  the  is  now  being  constructed,  with  a  lock  of  60 
Great  Western  railway.— The  Liverpool  docks  feet,  and  an  additional  dock  of  11  acres  is  pro- 
are  very  numerous,  and  have  greatly  contributed  Jected ;  there  is  also  a  fine  diy  dock  in  connec* 
to  the  growth  and  consequence  of  the  port  The  Uon  with  the  King  William  dock.  Leith,  the 
first  dock,  constructed  in  1715,  had  an  area  of  port  of  Edinburgh,  has  8  wet  docks,  which 
8i  acres.  It  was  filled  up  in  1826,  in  order  to  furnish  a  water  area  of  about  15  acres.  The 
erect  the  custom  house  on  its  site.  Between  Bute  dock  was  constructed  by  the  marquis  of 
1830  and  1852  no  fewer  than  22  docks  and  ba>  Bute  at  Cardiff,  between  1884  and  1889,  at  an 
sins  were  opened ;  ^e  total  water  space  is  about  expense  of  £800,000 ;  it  oontdns  a  water  space 
200  acres,  and  the  entire  dock  estate  712  acres,  of  about  20  acres,  and  the  main  entrance  lock  is 
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IM  ftet  lai«  and  86  tet  wide.  Awwgmr-  being  010,000  gdkMM.  WIwq  s  ahi]^  is  to  be 
iag  doek  wm  ooostreeted  mt  Gardiff  in  1668,  sb  docked,  the  filling  eulverto  areeloeed,  as  well  as 
w&  as  otber  works  in  oonneetion  with  the  Bote  the  passages  froin  tbe  doek  diambw  to  the 
deduL— At  Harre  there  are  9  old  docks  or  ba-  dnuning  calverts  leading  to  the  pomp  well, 
riDs,  which  can  accommodate  SOO  to  800  Tessels;  and  tbe  water  is  pomped  from  tbe  latter;  tbe 
armurth,  the  dosmn  ^  Vauham.  sitoated  outside  ship  is  then  admitted  and  placed  oyer  tbe  ked 
the  waUi^islaiverthatt  any  of  the  others,  and  biodc  in  the  centre  of  tbe  dock;  the  eaisBonis 
fsmished  with  warahoosea  of  the  beet  eonstmo-  next  floated  to  its  place,  oyer  tbe  recess  or 
tion  ;  it  was  compleiCed  in  1843.  A  fifth  dock  grooTO,  and  filled  with  water  nntll  it  sinks 
baa  i^receotlj been 4)onstmeted  for  steamersL  down  to  the  bottomof  tbe  masonry  fitted  te 
IHieharbcvof  Msrseilles  is  a  basin  in>thecentre  lecetTC  its  keel ;  after  which  the  taming  gates 
of  the  city,  1,060  yards  in  length  by  aboot  800  areclosed  by  men  standing  on  tbe  bridge^  and 
in  breadth ;  the  dc^th  of  water  ranges  from  12  woddng  the  4  hand  wheels  that  more  the  ma* 
to  94  fiaet,  and  dredging  machiaes.are  kept  cofr-  chineiy.  Tbe  eolyert  gates.in  the  dock  cbam- 
atantly  at  work  to  dear  out  the  nmd,  and  pr^  bar  are  next  drawn  and  the  water  allowed  te 
yeat  the  bmin  from  filling  np.  Three  extensiTe  flow  into  the  draining  cnlyert  and  well,  by 
basins  were  canstmcted  at  Antwerp  in  1808;  wfaidi  means  tiiowater  is  lowered  seyecal  inches 
these  are  soffieiently  deep  to  admit  yessela  of  in  the  dock  ifi  a  fvw  minntes,  thns  hastening 
large  siae,  which  are  enabled  to  penetrate  the  the  i^oring  and  pcodociag  an  immediate  pros- 
bcMt  of  the  city  by  means  of  8  canals.  The  sore  en  tlM  gates,  so  as  to  efl^nally  preyent 
docks  at  Oberboorg  were  commenced  by  Napo-  the  admission  of  water  and  &x.  tbem  ateadUy. 
Icon  Lj  and  the  fint  basin  wss  evened  in  Ang.  A  oompleto  command  of  the  leyel  at  the  mo^ 
1818 ;  the  work  wsa  completed  and  tbe  last  b»»  ment.the  gatea  areclosed,  or  when  a  ship,  espe- 
shi  opened  in  Aug.  1858.  (See  GHxanouBOw)  dally  a  laige  one^  is  about  to  touch  the  blocks 
The  ory  docks  at  Sebastopol,  which  were  main*  andrequireatbepladngof  shores,  is  important; 
ly  destroyed  after  the  capture  of  tiie  dty,  Sent  and  the  aboye  method  giyes  a  more  perfect  con- 
8^  1855,  were  dtnated  cwks&derably  above  ue  trol  of  the  operatipn  for  the  first  foot  than  could 
kyd  of  the  Black  see,  and  tbe  expenae  of  pump-  be  obtained  by  tbe  best  regulated  pvmps  and 
ing  was  entirdy  avoided;  ships  were  raised  into  machinery  for  driving  them.  The  water  le*- 
a  general  dock  badn  1^  a  series  ai  8  locks,  eadi  maining  in  tbe  dock  is  afterward  pom^ied  out 
of  whieh  bad  a  rise  of  10  tet  The  water  for  of  the  wdi  into  the  reaervoir,  from  which  it  is 
Buppl^ring  the  basin,  for  filling  the  docks,  and  for  discharged  into  the  culvert  leading  to  tbe  bay, 
workmg  the  lodu,  waa  brought  by  a  canal  13  tbe  ship  bdng  eontinuaUy  shored  up,  aa  the 
miles  kmg,  wli^dk  taps  a  moantain  stresm.  Yest  process  of  emptying  is  carried  on. — ^There  are 
sds,  after  being  devated  into  the  general  basin,  also  nnmerons  floating  dry  docks  at  New  York, 
were  floated  into  one  of  these  dry  docks,  and,  the  owned  and  controlled  by  private  companies; 
gates  being  dosed,  tbe  water  was  let  off  into  the  the  prindpal  of  theee  are  the  balance  docks, 
sea,  throngh  a  subterranean  colvert.  The  Bra*  the  floating  seotiond  docks,  and  the  bydrosta- 
jdlian  government  baa  been  engaged  for  several  tio  screw  dock.  The  bdaoce  dodc,  patented  by 
years  in  tbe  eodstroction  of  a  dry  dock,  the  Gilbert,  combines  tbe  principles  of  tbe  esiason 
wotk  on  which  is  performed  by  convicts.  It  and  thecsmd,  united  together  in  a  walled  dock, 
is  excavated  out  of  tiie  solid  rock,  and  is  to  be  in  tiie  middle  compartment  of  which  the  vcssd 
800  feet  long,  98  feet  broad,  and  88  foetdeep.«-«  rests  after  tbe  water  is  pumped  out;  the  ade 
In  the  United  States  are  to  be  found  tbe  finest  compartments  or  bdandng  cbsmbera  butt  into 
dry  docks  in  tbe  world.  Tbe  largest  is  the  gran-  a  caisson,  tbe  inner  walls  of  tbe  chambers  be- 
ito  dry  doek  at  the  Brooklyn  navy  yard,  situated  ing  dcq)ed,  aid  the  entire  structure  strraig^ 
on  tbe  Wallabout  bay,  directly  oppoeito  New  bnced  snd  trussed,  both  transversely  and  kn^- 
York  dty.  It  was  commenced  in  Aug.  1841,  tndinally.  It  received  the  nameof  balance  di^ 
and  completed  in  Aug.  1851.  Tbe  main  cbam*-  teom  the  &cility  of  preserving  an  exact  e^uilib- 
ber  of  thiedodc  is  886  feet  long  and  80  feet  wide  rium  and  levd  by  means  of  water  let  into  or 
on  ^  bottom,  and  807  feet  long  and  88  fbet  pumped  out  of  the  aeparato  compartments  of 
wide  on  the  top,  and  by  using  the  caisson  or  float*  eitiwr  of  the  side  chambers,  dl  ci  wbidi  com- 
ing gate  instead  of  tbe  folding  gates  an  addition*  monicato  wilb  the  pump  wdl  by  means  of 
d  length  of  59  feet  may  be  obtained ;  the  least  vdves.  The  New  York  bdaneedoek  compete 
width  is  at  the  hollow  quoins,  where  tbe  walls  own  2  of  these  docks,  the  smsUor  one  being  810 
are  66  feet  apart  at  mean  high  water  line;  the  foet  long,  70  foot  wide,  and  80  feet  deep;  while 
least  depth  of  the  dock  is  over  the  mitre  dUs,  the  larger  one  is  885  feet  long,  100  feet  broad, 
where  there  is  86  feet  of  water  at  mean  high  and  40  foet  deep.  The  Ming  power  of  this 
tide ;  the  whole  hd^t  of  the  walls  is  86  feet  large  dock  is  8,000  tons,  and  it  is  worked  by  8 
The  eaisBOn  is  an  iron  vessel  66  foet  long,  16  feet  steam  .engines  of  100  horse  power  e«ch,  setting 
beam,  and  80  feet  bold;  it  is  used  in  case  the  tnm«  in  motion  14  pumps,  each  40  inches  in  dismeter 
ing  catea  require  repdr,  or  to  rdieve  tbe  strsin  and  5  feet  stroke.  As  an  instance  of  its  power* 
on  them  bv  dividing  tbe  pressure  of  tbe  water,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  tho  Bussian  frigste 
The  pumping  enginiw  are  sufficiently  powerful  General  Admiral,  an  immense  veasd  of  6,000 
to  empty  the  dock  in  about  2  hours  10  minuten^  tons  burden,  and  wdghing  8,680  tons,  wss 
the  amount  of  water  pun^ted  out  in  that  time  taken  up  on  this  dock,  Kov.  80, 1858,  in  thQ 
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space  of  !)•  Iiours.  Doeks  of  this  description  are  York  screw  dock  company  own  a  screw  dock  and 
now  in  use  at  the  Portsmonth  navy  yard,  and  a  hydrostado  screw  dock.  In  the  former  dock| 
at  Savannah,  Mobile,  Charleston,  and  New  Or*  the  ressel  is  floated  on  to  a  timber  platform^ 
leans;  also  at  Havre  and  Marseilles;  and  the  which  is  suspended  firom  strong  manning  pieces 
Austrian  government  is  now  building  one  at  of  beams  on  each  side,  kid  on  the  quay  walls,  by 
Trieste  equal  in  dimensions  to  the  laiger  Kew  8  su«fpending  screws  4^  inches  in  oiameter ;  the 
York  dock.  In  docking  a  vessel  on  the  balance  platform  cbji  be  sunkabout  10  feet  below  the  sttr« 
dock,  the  pumps  are  first  set  in  tnotion  by  the  face  of  the  water,  to  recdve  the  vessel,  which  is 
steam  engines  on  the  deck  above^  and  the  dis-  property  shored  by  timbers  resting  on  the  plat* 
charge  opening  being  closed  by  a  gate  for  that  form.  In  a  dock  of  this  kind  at  Baltimore,  tbe 
purpose,  the  water  rises  in  the  chamber  above  platform  is  suspended  by  40  screws  of  abcMit  5 
the  pumps  until  it  is  taW  to  the  deck  of  the  dock,  inches  in  diameter.  The  hydrostatic  screw,  or 
It  is  nett  allowed  to  flow  hito  the  upper  cham*  lifting  dock,  is  an  improved  form  in  which  hj* 
ber  of  the  dock  until  its  weight,  acting  as  bal-  drostatic  power  is  brought  to  bear  as  the  lifting 
last,  sinks  the  dock  to  the  required  depth,  force;  it  forms  a  sUp  abutting  on  the  shorci 
"When  the  ship  is  floated  into  the  dock,  this  bal-  with  a  suspended  keel,  allowing  vessels  to  be 
last  is  drawn  oft  by  means  of  valves,  causing  the  raised  up  verUcslly ;  this  keel  consists  of  2  out- 
dock  to  rise  by  its  own  specific  gravity  until  it  er  and  parallel  ranges  of  piling,  each  bearinff  a 
touches  the  bottom  of  the  ship,  after  which  the  way  at  the  top  from  which  are  suspended  chauis 
vessel  is  lifted  by  pumping  the  water-out  of  the  with  transverse  beams  or  swing  beams  sluns 
eide  chambers  and  bottom  tank ;  and  as  the  dock  to  them,  over  which  the  vessel  to  be  dockea 
rises,  the  water  around  the  ship  in  the  middle  floats;  and  having  arrived  over  this  movable 
chamber  ebbs  out,  so  that  the  quantity  of  water  platform  or  grating^  the  dbiuns  are  raised  by  a 
to  be  exhausted  in  raising  a  vessel  is  in  propcnv  nydrostatio  press  and  the  vessel  brought  to  the 
tion  to  her  weight  and  not  to  her  bulk.— 4he  level  of  the  permanent  way.  The  dock  is  165 
I^ew  York  sectional  floating  dock  company  was  feet  long  internally  and  85  feet  wide;  the  dis^ 
formed  in  1888,  and  the  first  dock  was  begun  in  tance  from  the  outside  of  one  mainway  to  the 
1889  by  Messrs.  Burgess  and  Dodge,  the  paten*  outside  of  the  otiier  is  51  feet.  The  mainways 
tees.  This  form  of  dock  derives  its  name  from  its  abut  on  the  land,  and  run  about  88  feet  beyond 
consi^ng  of  distinct  sections  of  timber  framing,  the  head  of  the  dock  on  to  the  land,  resting  on 
forming,  as  in  the  case  of  the  balance  dock,  a  a  solid  quay  of  masonry,  to  which  they  are  bolt- 
floating  dock  into  which  ships  can  enter.  In  ed  down  and  which  supports  the  machinery.  A 
the  sections  on  each  side  are  balance  tanks,  number  of  docks  on  this  principle  have  been 
raised  and  lowered  by  means  of  a  rack  and  pin-  constructed  by  the  same  company,->>Beside  the 
ion;  also  tanks  which  by  being  filled  with  water  dry  docks  enumerated,  New  York  possesses  a 
cause  the  dock  to  dnk,  and  by  the  water  being  bssin  of  considerable  extent  called  the  Atlantic 
pumped  out  enable  it  to  be  nosed  to  any  re-  basin,  situ^ed  in  Brooklyn,  opposite  Ctovemor's 
quired  height  out  of  the  water,  the  ship  resting  island.  This  work  was  constructed  by  the  At- 
on  the  platform  within.  On  the  top  of  the  seo-  lantio  dock  company,  incorporated  in  1840  with 
tion  is  machinery  for  working  tiie  racks  and  a  capital  of  f  1,000,000 ;  the  entire  area  occupied 
pinion,  and  pump  work.  The  present  number  is  about  80  acres,  49  of  wldch  form  a  water  sur» 
of  sections  owned  by  the  company  is  18,  and  face.  Tlie  basin  was  formed  by  enclosing  this 
tiiey  generally  form  8  docks  of  4^  6,  and  8  seo-  area  with  piers  and  bulkheads;  tiie  piers  are  150 
tions  respectively,  but,  according  to  the  size  of  feet  wide ;  those  which  form  the  front  of  the 
the  vessel  to  be  raised,  any  number  of  sections  basin  on  the  stream  are  divided  by  an  entrance 
may  be  used,  as  convenience  suggests.  Each  200  feet  in  width ;  the  depth  of  water  in  a  por- 
seotion  is  92  fbet  broad  externally,  and  84  fset  tion  of  the  basin  is  equal  to  25  feet  at  low  tide, 
internally,  and  28  feet  long;  tiie  sections  are  Spacious  warehouses  are  erected  on  the  piers 
«]so  88  feet  h\^  externally,  exclusive  of  engine  and  surround  liie  basin.  A  somewhat  similar 
house,  and  28  feet  high  internally  to  the  top  of  basin  was  oonstmoted  at  Albany,  at  the  terminus 
the  standards.  Each  section  may  be  considered  of  the  Erie  canal,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
as  consisting  of  8  parts,  viz. :  2  lateral  scaffold-  canal  boats  and  of  the  ordinary  shipping.  The 
ings,  or  fhimings  of  standards  within  whidi  the  basin,  contaimng  about  82  acres,  was  formed  bv 
b&nce  tanks  run,  and  a  central  platform  con-  erecting  a  pier  80  feet  in  width  along  the  W. 
nectingthem.  The  process  of  docdcing  is  as  fol-  bank  of  the  Hudson ;  thiswas  laid  out  into  lota 
lows  t  the  dock  is  sunk  to  any  required  depth,  80  feet  in  f^nt*  with  warehouses  on  the  same 
by  opening  the  gates  or  valves  with  which  each.  50  feet  deep.  The  pier  is  connected  with  the 
water  tank  is  fhmished ;  the  ship  is  then  intro-  main  shore  by  drawbridges,  and  is  aceessiUe  at 
duced  between  the  vertifittl  side  framing  and  rests  all  times. — In  addition  to  the  New  York  dry 
upon  the  keel  blocks,  being  supported  on  the  dock  already  mentioned,  there  are  naval  dry 
sides ;  the  valve  which  premusly  admitted  the  docks  at  the  navy  vards  of  Boston,  Portsmouth, 
water  into  the  water  tanks  is  then  dosed,  and  the  Philadelphia,  Norfolk,  Pensaeola,  and  San  Fraur 
water  beiuff  pumped  out  the  air  again  fills  the  cisco,  costing  in  tiie  aggregate^  and  exclusive  of 
tanks,  which  rise,  bringing  with  them  the  vessel  the  New  York  dock,  no  less  than  $5,000,000. 
to  the  required  height ;  by  again  admitting  water  The  Boston  dry  dock  is  of  granite ;  it  was  oom- 
into  the  tanks  the  vessel  is  undecked.— The  New  menced  in  JunCi  182T,  and  completed  in  March, 
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1864  ;iUloefttioai«2ioi  in  Bofton  proper,  bat  in  mder  Uie  keel  and  bOges  of  the  TeaMl,  to  ns- 
Charlestown*  The  interior  of  the  chamher  at  lam  her  with  her  keel  iwon  the  eeotre  bedwi^ 
top  ia  66  feet  wide  and  86d  feet  long,  to  the  iaoe  and  her  bilges  upon  the  bilgewaji;  fv  the 
of  the  areh  abore  the  water  aill,  beiiig  the  por-  latter  poipose  each  aide  (^  the  yeflsel  is  blocked 
tion  that  can  he  naed  for  docking  yeflaela  inside  vp  witn  aqnare  blocks  of  timber,  from  the  lulge- 
of  the  taming  gates ;  in  addition,  howerer,  the  wiur  of  the  cradle.  This  dock  was  cominenoed 
apace  between  the  taming  and  floating  gatesi  in  Dec  1849,  and  completed  in  Jane,  1851.  Tbe 
58  teetf  can  be  used  hj  blocking  op  to  tne  lem  8an  Francisco  dock  is  also  a  sectioDsl  floatiiig 
of  the  mitre  sills,  makinff  the  total  length  of  tbe  dock,  similar  to  that  at  Philadelphia,  but  ex- 
dock  806  feet  Tbe  width  of  the  chamber  floor  ceedmg  the  latter  in  displacement  and  lifting 
Is  80  feet^  and  length  228  feet;  the  depth  power  aboat  10  per  cent  It  consiBts  of  10  seo- 
from  coping  to  mitre  sill  is  80  feet ;  depth  of  tions,  each  100  &et  long,  82  feet  broad,  sod  11 
water  at  ordinary  hi^  tide  over  mitre,  26  feet  feet  9  inches  high,  with  2  end  floats  to  every 
The  dry  dock  at  Norfolk  is  also  granite,  and  is  section,  each  26  feet  8  inches  long,  15  feet  vide^ 
located  on  the  soothem  branch  of  the  £liz»-  and  8  feet  high.  Tbe  construction  of  tbe  doek 
beth  rirer,  aboat  li  miles  irom  Norfolk  and  was  commenced  in  New  York  in  June,  1851, 
a4Joining  Qosport  It  was  commenced  in  Not.  and  it  waa  completed  readyjbr  shipment  earlj 
1827,  and  completed  in  March,  1884.  Before  ita  in  tbe  epring  of  1852.  The  dock  at  Porto- 
completion,  the  ship  of  the  line  Delaware  waa  month,  N.  fi.,  is  situated  on  the  Piaostaqos 
docked  in  it  on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  riyjBr,andoonsistsof  a  balance  dry  dock,  a  Btoae 
Banker  hill  (Jnoe  17. 1883),  being  the  first  na-  badn,  and  railways.  Tbe  balance  dock  is  850 
tional  ship  ever  docKed  in  a  dry  dock  of  the  feet  long,  105  feet  4  inohes  broad,  and  88  feet 
United  States.  In  dimensions  and  character^it  deep.  The  chambers  on  eadi  side  are  7  feet  8 
is  almost  precisely  similar  to  the  Boston  dock,  inches  wide,  redndng  the  int^or  width  to  90 
described  above,  having  been  boilt  from  the  feet  The  basin  is  860  feet  long,  and  120  feet 
aame  working  plans,  and  under  the  direction  of  wide  on  the  bottom,  the  waUs  14  feet  higli,  bet- 
the  same  chief  engineer.  The  dock  at  the  Philar  tening  back  8  feet  on  all  sidea,  from  the  bottom 
delphia  navy  yard  conu^ts  of  a  sectional  float-  to  the  top  of  the  basin.  Tbe  railways  areeiiiultf 
ing  dry  dock  of  9  sections,  and  a  permanent  in  character  and  dimensions  to  those  at  the 
stone  basin,  with  2  marine  railways  eztendiog  Philadelphia  navy  yard.  The  dock  was  oon- 
from  one  of  its  8  sides.  It  is  located  apon  the  tracted  for  on  Nov.  11, 1848,  and  completed  is 
Deilaware  river.  The  sectional  dock  consists  of  Nov.  1851.  The  dock  at  Fensacola  oonsists  of 
9  sections,  8  oi  which  are  80  feet  and  tbe  re-  a  balance  dock,  basin,  and  marine  rulwars. 
maining  6  82  feet  in  width,  each  consisting  The  balance  dock  is  precisely  similar  to  that 
esseotially  of  a  main  tank,  2  end  frames,  and  2  at  Portsmoath,  except  that  it  is  provided  vitb 
end  floats ;  the  main  tanks  are  each  105  feet  in  extra  fixtares  to  steady  vesselsi  when  oeed  as  s 
length,  80  or  82  feet  in  width,  11  feet  high  at  camel  for  carrying  them  orer  the  bar  of  the  bay. 
the  ends,  and  11^  feet  at  the  centr^.  There  are  The  railways  are  the  same  aa  those  oonstmcted 
2  beam  engines  of  20  horse  power,  and  2  of  12  for  tbe  Philadelphia  dock. — ^For  a  descriptioD 
horse  power,  each  with  locomotive  boilers,  which  of  the  government  dock  yards  of  Great  Britain, 
move  the  miachinery  for  working  the  8  pnmps  see  Ohatham,  Dspttobd,  Dbvonfobi,  Poeis- 
at  each  end  of  each  section,  and  the  end  floats;  mouth,  Sheeketbss,  Woolwigh,  &e. 
tbe  9  sections  are  often  arranged  into  2  floating  DOOTOR  (Let.  doeeoi^  to  teach),  a  person  vbo 
docksi  2  of  the  engines  being  employed  for  each  has  taken  all  the  degrees  of  a  facoltj,  sod  is 
dock.  As  a  general  role,  the  largest  ships  of  empowered  to  teach  and  practise  it  It  is  be- 
the  line  and  steamers  may  be  docked  upon  6  stowed  by  onlvernties  ana  colleges  as  an  boa- 
sections,  while  a  sloop  of  war  can  be  docked  orary  distinction.  The  doctorate  and  tbe  de- 
np<m  the  remaining 8 ;  or  afKgate  mav  be  docked  grees  which  conduct  to  it  were  first  institoted 
apon  5  sections,  and  smaller  vessels  apon  the  early  In  the  12th  centoiy.  The  first  oeremonioas 
remaining  4.  This  form  of  dock  can  be  readily  instaUation  of  a  doctor  was  at  the  universitx  of 
repaired,  and  one  section  may  be  raised  by  2  oth-  Bologna,  when  Bul^ras  was  promoted  to  tbe 
ers  for  that  parpose.  The  bottom  of  the  basin  is  doctorate  of  the  civil  and  canon  law.  Tbe 
850  feet  long  imd  226  feet  wide,  and  12  feet  9  learned  Imerias^  ooe  of  the  revivers  of  the 
inches  to  the  top  of  the  side  and  end  walls,  and  Eoman  law  at  that  time,  composed  the  fbrmo- 
80  oonstmcted  as  to  have  10  feet  9  inches  of  lary  which  has  been  followed  since,  and  which 
water  in  the  basin  above  tbe  floor,  at  mean  high  gives  great  solemnity  to  the  reception  oi  the 
tide.  Each  marine  railway  consists  of  8  parallel  degree.  The  nsage  was  immediately  adoptedby 
ways  of  white  oak,  the  centre  way  being  in-  the  nniversity  of  Paris,  which  in  1145  coni^rred 
tended  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  vessel  npon  the  degree  of  doctor  apon  Peter  Lombsrd  and 
her  keel,  and  the  other  2  at  equal  distances  from  Gilbert  de  la  Porr^,  two  of  tbe  most  eminent 
the  centre  way  to  keep  the  vessel  steady  upon  theologians  of  that  oeriod.  According  to  sooth- 
her  keel  daring  the  operation  of  sliding  her  on  er  tradition,  the  title  waa  first  implied  to  those 
shore ;  there  are  also  temporary  bedways  for  teachers  who  explained  to  their  scholars  Loin* 
placing  upon  the  deck  of  the  dock,  and  when  bard^s  *^  Book  of  Sentences,"  which  was  not  pn^ 
used  to  be  accarately  alligned  with  the. bedways  Ushed  till  1 140.  It  was  at  that  time  sabstitated 
onshore.  The  cradle  is  constructed  to  be  placed  for  the  titieofmaster,  which  had  grown  too  com- 
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niGfD  And  ilunflSflr.  The  tide  and  deme  of  doo-  fheyappear.  Theyirere  also  ealled  rabUa,  a 
tor  were  in  use  in  England  under  &ing  John,  title  bestowed  also  on  Jewish  scholars  of  a  later 
about  120T.  In  Germany  daring  the  middle  ages  PJ^nod.  These,  however,  are  not  called  doctors, 
a  doctor  of  law  enjoyed  the  same  privileges  as  The  Jewish  doctors  were  inv^stM  with  the  dig^ 
kni^ts  and  prelates.  The  first  doctors  were  only  Qity  by  receiving  into  their  hands  a  kev  and  a 
of  law  and  theology;  medicine  was  afterward  tablet  book.  The  key  was  the  qrmboi  of  the 
added ;  and  in  1940  in  the  univerrity  of  Paris  the  science  shut  up  in  the  heart,  which  tiie  doctor 
4b  faoolties  of  law,  theology,  medidne,  and  the  was  to  open  to  impart  to  his  disciples, 
arts  or  letters,  were  organused  as  they  are  now.  DOOTOBS^  COMMONS,  the  college  of  eivil- 
At  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  recently  also  ians  in  London,  near  St  Paul's  chnrohyard.fonnd- 
in  some  of  the  German  and  American  imiver-  ed  by  Dr.  Heni^  Harvey,  dean  of  the  arches,  for 
sities,  glomes  of  doctor  of  mnidc  have  been  the  doctors  of  the  civu  law,  bnmed  down  in 
^ven.  The  title  of  doctor  has  occasionally  been  the  great  fire  of  1666,  and  rebuilt  in  1672,  at  the 
bestowed  upon  women.  In  1787thenniverrity  cost  of  the  profession.  In  the  common  hall 
of  GK^tting^  decreed  the  title  of  doctor  of  phi-  were  held  nntil  1858  the  sessions  of :  1,  the  court 
losophy  to  Dorothea  SchlOzer;  in  1817  the  of  arches,  the  chief  ecclesiastical  court  of  the 
nnivendty  of  Gieesen  gave  the  title  of  doctor  of  province ;  2,  the  prerogative  court,  for  the  trial 
medicine  to  Mariano  Charlotte  von  Siebold;  in  of  testamentary  causes;  8,  the  consistory  court 
-1827  the  nnivermty  of  Marburg  pronounced  of  the  bidiops  of  London;  4,  the  oourt  of  admi- 
Johanna  Wyttenbaoh  doctor  of  philosophy,  jalty.  The  most  interesting  part  of  doctors*  com- 
Btill  more  reoaitly  several  young  women  have  mons  was  the  prerogative  will  office,  in  which 
received  the  title  of  doctor  of  medicine  from  were  kept  fdl  wills  admitted  to  probate  in  the 
foreign  and  from  American  schools.  The  comic  preroganve  court  of  the  archbishop  of  Canter* 
authors  of  the  last  century  show  that  the  title  om^,  which  had  Inrisdiotion  over  nearly  all  such 
of  doctor  had  even  then  fallen  into  discredit  and  buMness  in  the  kingdom.  The  original  testa- 
was  a  common  theme  for  ridicule.  In  a  French  ments  preserved  here  dated  from  1488 ;  the  co- 
dictionary  of  that  era^  under  the  word  ^  forget,^*  pies  from  1888.  Great  care  was  taken  to  prevent 
was  found  the  followmg  explanation :  ^^  A  ^h-  mutilation.  No  stranger  was  allowed  to  make 
elor  is  a  man  who  learns ;  a  doctor  is  a  man  a  memorandum  from  either  the  wills  cr  the  in- 
who  forgets.''  In  the  univendties  of  Oxf<Mrd  and  dez ;  extracts  or  transcripts,  when  wanted,  were 
Gambridge,  and  in  most  of  the  European  nni-  written  out  by  the  attending  copyists,  but  any 
▼ersities,  a  student  who  is  to  receive  tne  degree  person  was  allowed  to  examme  a  will  on  pay- 
ofdoctor has  toprepareoneormore theses,  which  ment  of  the  regular  fee.  Attached  to  the  col- 
in  Germany  are  called  the  inaugural  theses.  In  lege  there  were  34  proctors,  who gavelicenses  for 
the  United  States  the  title  is  c<Miferred  upon  marriages,  and  performed  the  duties  of  solicitors, 
those  of  eminent  leandng  or  ability  in  their  pro-  Only  doctors  of  the  dvil  &w,  however,  were 
fession,  withoutdemanding  from  them  any  learn-  fdlowed  to  practise  in  the  coturts  held  in  doctors^ 
ed  exercise  in  return ;  excepting  in  the  medical  commons.  By  acts  of  parliament  passed  Aug. 
profession,  where  it  is  bestowe^  at  the  end  of  a  86  and  28, 1857,  and  Aug.  2, 1858,  the  impor- 
4X>urse  of  study.  The  titto  had  an  existence  out-  tance  of  doctors'  commons  was  for  ever  destroy- 
flide  of  the  universities  during  the  middle  ages,  ed.  Jurisdiction  in  all  testamentary,  divorce, 
and  was  bestowed  upon  every  one  of  siuffular  and  matrimonial  cases  was  transferred  from  the 
learning.  Thus  Alexander  Hales  was  called  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals  to  a  court  of  probate,  and 
irrefragable  doctor;  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  an-  a  court  for  divorce  and  matrimonial  causes.  A 
gelic  doctor;  Bonaventnra,  the  seraphic  doctor ;  central  offioe  for  the  registry  of  wills  was  opened 
XNms  Scotns,  the  subtle  doctor ;  Boger  Bacon,  with  brandies  in  the  chief  towns  of  the  king- 
the  admirable  doctor;  William  Occam,  the  sin-  dom,  and  judges  of  ecdesiastical  courts  were 
gular  doctor ;  Denys  le  Ohartreux,  the  ecstatio  ordered  to  transmit  to  it  all  wills  in  their  pos- 
doetor ;  and  Aliun  de  lille,  the  universal  dbctor.  session.  Seijeants  and  barristers  at  law  were 
The  title  of  doctor  hM  been  given  to  some  of  admitted  to  practise  in  the  probate  court,  but 
the  father^  of  tiie  church  whose  teachings  have  compensation  was  made  to  tne  displaced  proc- 
ihe  highest  authority.  At  an  eariy  period  there  tors  to  the  amount  of  i  the  average  profits 
were  accounted  4  doctors  of  the  ureek  church,  of  their  business,  payable  during  their  natural 
St.  AthanasiuB,  St  Basil,  St.  Gh*egory  Nazian-  lives,  and  officers  of  the  ecclesiaslacal  courts 
cen,  and  St.  Chiysostom ;  and  also  of  the  Latin  were  transferred  to  corresponding  positions  in 
ehurch,  St  Augustine,  St  Jerome,  St.  €hrm>ry  the  new  probate  court.  Marriage  licenses  were 
the  Great,  and  St  Ambrose.  Pope  Pius  v.  as-  to  be  sranted  as  before.  The  same  restrio- 
dgned  tiie  5th  place  among  the  Latin  doctors  to  tions  relative  to  the  examining  of  wills  continue 
6t  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Sixtns  V.  gave  the  in  force  in  the  new  registry  office,  and  drew 
6th  place  to  St  Bonaventnra.  St  Bernard  was  forth  a  remonstrance  from  literary  men  early 
added  to  the  series  by  Pius  VIIL    The  title  in  1859. 

of  doctor  of  the  law  existed  among  the  andent  DOCTRINAIRES,  a  French  constitutionalist 

Jews.    Those  who  figure  in  the  Talmud  are  partv^  which  originated  after  the  restoration  of 

called  doctors  of  the  Talmud,  or  distinctively  the  Bourbons,  and  represented  the  interests  of 

doctors  of  the  Mishna  and  of  the  Gemara^  ac-  liberalism  and  progress  as  opposed  to  the  ultra 

cording  to  the  division  of  that  book  in  widdi  royalists  in  the  executive  government  and  legia> 
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latare.    Onalll*  JordtB,  DeettM,  B07«>Ool»>  tUtfing  li^^fliid 

lard,  and  Qmaaft  w«re  toidiw  ci  this  paHsf • 

Thay  wew  edled  dflgtringtrw  bcMBie  thlej  ii>>  act  inwnrffati^y  rrffcitea,    Jir.  Dod  raoMnred 

Mied  Chat  th<  itato  alumld  be  adiiiiBiatflrad  in  in  1881  to  Kev  Totk  oity,  when  lie 

aeoordenoe  with  the  ebftimot  doetrine  cC  ligfaL  hia  eintdejuieBt^  and  was  rapoted  the 


rather  than  with  the  mere  eipediency  and  pea-  ctmNX  eoipne  hoUdflr  in  tfie  United  fitatea.    In 

aion  of  the  hour.    After  the  renoiiition  cC  July*  ISM,  after  luniai^  altered  the  mmiuntry  of  a 

1880,  when  thej  came  into  power,  they  aflamned  ateeaboet^  he  went  on  board  of  her  to  witaeai 

n  oomerratlTe  poaition  in  antagonim  with  the  in  n  trial  trip  on  tiieEaBt  river  the  etifeet  of  Mi 

repnblieani  and  radioahi  wlio  then  oame  upon  ehangea.    Ijie  boiler  of  the  engine  exploded,  no 

the  ataga.    After  the  revolution  of  Fek  1848,  eererely  h^nring  Mr.  Bod  that  he  aorvirod  the 

the  doOrinairei  were  no  more  heard  of.  oalamity  hot  n  ftw  di^a. 

POD,  AuHBT  Baldwix,  D.D.,  an  Amariean       DOD,  OHABua  Boost,  an  English  joomaliflt 

acbolar,  bom  hi  Mendham,  K.  J^  March  ^  bom  ICqr  8, 17M,  died  Feb.  SI,  186ft.    Hevna 

ISOft,  died  in  Princeton,  Nor.  80, 1846.   Eewaa  edoeated  te  the  lagal  profeanflo,  hot  bec^oi 

of  afiunily  remarkable  for  mathematieal  tident,  eaily  to  write  lor  pcriomeali,  and  in  188ft  be- 

hb  firfher  being  aneminent  niechanioian.    He  oame  eonneeted  with  the  London  "Trniea," 

was  gradnated  at  Princeton  ccdlege  in  1822,  He  had  under  hia  care  the  biognHf^hicai  dq»rt- 

and,  after  having  ipfnt  more  than  8  yeera  in  meot  ci  that  paper,  and  the  tepartaof  periin- 

mirate  teacliing  in  Frederidcaborg,  retamedto  mentary  debatea.    He  also  edited  ttie  ^PacHn- 

Prineeton  in  1828  aa  a  student  in  the  theological  mental^  Pocket  OompanioB,'*and  the  "Manual 

•  asDunary.    In  the  following  year  he  aeoepted  n  of  the  Peerage,  Baronetage^  and  Knightage"  of 

•tntorship  in  the  college,  which  he  retained  tall  Great  Britain. 

1828,  being  in  the  mean  time  licensed  to  preach       DODD,  Baupk,  an  English  engineer,  hont  is 

by  the  presbytery  of  New  ToriL    In  1880  he  Chsitenham  in  1766,  died  April  11, 1882.    He 

waaelei^edprotoorofmathematiesintheco^  first  studied  dmwing  at  the  sdiools  of  the  voyni 

lege,  and  continued  in  this  porition  tiH  hbdeatii.  academy,  Imt  abandoned  this  pursuit  to  follaw 

In  addition  to  his  official  dutiea  he  leotured  his  genius  as  a  ciril  engineer.    In  1788  he  pnh- 

Qpon  arehitectoie  and  poUtioal  economy,  and  lished  in  London  plans  &r8eTerslmd>licwcaia^ 

wrote  occsrional  reriew  articl«^  eqieciaUy  fcr  aome  of  which  were  canied  into  eneot.  Among 

the  ^*  Biblical  Repertory,''  to  which  he  wni  these  were  schemes  for  tunndfing  Hie  Humes, 

one  of  the  fsTorite  contributorB.    An  article  for  a  eanal  from  Gnvesend  to  Chatham,  for^e 

written  by  him  on  ciq>ital  punishment,  and  in  East  London  water  worics,  and  for  n  bridge  at 

answer  to  objections  uiged  against  it,  was  adopt-  Vauzhall.  He  ol>taiDed  a  patent  for  a  steamboat 

ed  by  a  committee  of  the  New  York  legialatnre  on  the  Thames  between  London  and  GriaTes- 

as  their  report    His  talent  lay  in  the  cleamefls  end,  bnt  the  prefect  was  not  carried  ont.    Bb 

and  vivaci^  of  his  intdlect,  and  was  best  ezv  was  seriously  injured  by  the  explosion  cf  the 

hibited  in  philosophical  disonsrion.    He  there*'  boilerof  asteam  padcetat  Gloucester,  andthoqgh 

fbre  excelled  to  a  preacher  and  lecturer,  and  ea-  he  languished  ibr  some  time  after  it,  he  never 

pelially  in  conversation.    He  declined  an  invi-  recovered.    Beside  tlie  plana  above  mentioDed, 

tadon  to  the  chaplainey  and  fnofeasorship  of  he  published  an  "Aooonnt  of  the  Princ^ 

momi  philosophy  in  the  military  academy  at  Oanals  in  the  Known  World,  with  Befleetibous 

West  Point.— Daioxl,  an  American  machhiist,  on  the  Utility  of  Canals*'  (8ro.,  17910;  ""Be- 

fiither  of  the  pIBoediI^K;  bom  in  Virginia,  Sept  ports,  with  Plans  and  Sections,  of  the  proposed 

28, 1788,  died  hi  New  Tork,  Hay  9, 1828.    His  Dry  Tunnel  from  GtBTesend  to  Tdbmy"  (410, 

father  was  distinguished  for  his  versatile  me*  1798) ;  and  **  Letters  on  the  Improvement  of 

dumical  genius,  and  after  having  taken  part  the  Port  of  London,  demonstrating  its  praotl- 

in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  labored  alternate-  cability  without  Wet  Docks ''  (1799). 
ly  as  blacksmith,  gunsmith,  sQversmith,  land       DODD,  Wiluax,  an  English  clergyman,  oel^ 

surveyor,  and  manu&cturer  of  mathematical  brated  for  his  talents,  his  follies,  andhis  ndsfisr- 

instrumentL    Daniel  received  a  ihorou|^  sd*  tunesy  born  at  Bourne,  lincoliishire,  in  Miy, 

entifio  education,  and  declined  an  appointment  1729,  oxeooted  in  London,  June  87, 1777.   fie 

BB  professor  of  mathematics  in  Butgers  college  studied  at  the  university  of  Gambridge,  whers 

to  devote  himself  to  the  manufiicture  of  steam  he  displayed  rare  talents,  and  at  an  early  age 

engines  for  steamboats,  then  a  new  invention,  distinguished  himself  as  a  writer  both  of  prose 

He  established  himself  at  Elizabetbtown,  K.  J.,  and  poetry.    He  left  Cambridge  for  London  ia 

and  built  for  the  steamboat  Seahorse  an  engine  1750,  and  the  next  year  married  a  young  lady 

of  different  construction  from  any  that  had  pre-  who  possessed  neither  virtue  nor  fortune,  and 

ceded  it ;  but  it  proved  to  be  superior  to  all  whose  tastes  were  even  more  extravagant  than 

former  ones,  was  generally  adopted,  and  has  his  own.  Hewasordaineddeaoonthesameyesr, 

continued  without  much  modification  the  usual  and  priest  in  1768,  and  was  appointed  to  the  vio* 

model  of  the  steam  engine  until  the  present  arage  of  West  Ham.  near  London,  where  he  ob* 

time.  In  1818  he  built  an  engine  for  the  steam-  tamed  great  success  oy  the  amiability  of  his  ohsr* 

ship  Savannah,  which  the  next  year  made  the  aoter  andhis  impressive  eloquence^   His  repute* 

fint  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  ever  pevfbrmed  tion  so  increased  that  he  was  quickly  caBed  to 

by  a  steamship,  and  returned  in  siyEetJ  after.  London  asa  preacher,  at  the  same.tUne  retaining 
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]n»  loftser  benisfioe.'  He  dair  abandoned  liini*  Indian  CMn,  18,898  of  oats,*  1^860  tons  of  hay: 

self  to  eztravaganoe  and  exQeawe.    In  tbe  hope  and  85,200  lbs.  of  batter.  The  coantj  oontalned 

of  being  able  to  meet  his  increasing  ezpenseiL  one  ohoroh,  and  there  were  115  pupils  attend*' 

he  mnltii^ed  his  labors  as  editor  and  aathor,  and  ing  poblic  schools.    Yalae  of  real  estate  in 

in  the  oonrse  of  several  jears  published  yarions  1856,  $742,806.    Capital,  West  Union, 

original  pieees,  trandationa,  and  new  editions  of  •    DODDRIDGE,  Philip,  an  American  lawyer 

esteemed  works.   He  wasintmsted  in  1768  with  Imd  politician,  born  in  Brooke  co.,  Va.,  in  1772, 

tiie  care  of  the  education  of  Philip  IStanhope^  died  in  Washington,  Nov.  10,  1882.    His  fSun- 

afterward  earl  of  Ohesterfield,and  obtained  from  ily  were  associated  with  the  pioneer  settle* 

his  patrons  an  aj^oiotment  as  one  of  the  chap*  ments  on  the  Obio  river,  and  as  a  boy*  he  worked 

laina  of  the  king.    In  1766  fas  iook  the  degree  with  his  own  hands  at  the  ploogh.   But  Ming 

of  doctor  of  laws  at  Oamhridge^  His  dissipationa  in  health,  in  conseqnenee  of  severe  physical  ex- 

increased  with  his  incoine^  and  though  he  drew  ertion,  he  was  nlaoed  at  school  when  16  ^rears 

a  lottery  ptiise,  and  recdved  numerous  salaries  of  age,  and  made  rapid  progress  in  his  studies; 

and  the  income  from  several  benefices,  he  did  A  too  dose  application  to  hb  books  haying  ren<» 

not  sncceed  in  improving  his  financial  condition,  dered  it  necessary  for  him  to  intermit  his  edu«> 

Pursued  by  his  creditors,  and  ambifions  of  a  eational  pursuits^  and  having  been  invited  to 

attU  higher  pceitiDn  than  ne  had  yet  obtained,  join  two  or  three  young  men  of  his  own  age; 

he  ventured  to  write  to  the  wife  of  the  lord  who  were  going  to  New  Orleans  with  produce^ 

ehanceUor  an  anonymous  letter,  offering  her  he  embaiked  in  a  flat-l>oat,  and  floated  down 

^,000  if  by  her  influence  he  might  be  pro^  the  Ohio  and  MiadssippL  On  reaching  Natehe^ 

moted  to  tlra  'rectory  of  St.  Qtaege^  Hanover  then  in  tbe  possession  of  the  Spaniards,  the 

square.    This  letter,  being  communicated  to  the  young  boatmen  found  the  place  under  strict 

ohaBoeUor,  laid  before  the  king^  and  traced  to  police  regtdations^  which  forbade  the  admission 

the  author,  canaed  his  name  to  be  stridcen  fhnm  of  strangers  into  the  town ;  but  Doddrid^  de- 

die  list  of  the  royal  chaplains.    The  scandals  of  lermmed  to  take  a  walk  around  the  environs^ 

his  past  life  then  became  a  theme  of  puUdo  re*  and  actually  began  to  ascend  the  hill.    Here  he 

mars  and  ridicule,  and  he  fled  fh>m  England  to  was  met  by  an  officer  who  addressed  him  in 

Qeneva,  where  his  pupti^  the  ypmig  LokL  Ohes*-  Spanish.    Doddridge  re|died  in  Latin,  and  the 

taifield,  was  tben  residing.    The  latter,  taking  Spaniard,  who  proved  to  be  the  governor  of  the 

into  consideration  the  painful  dtnatlon  d  his  post,  was  so  much  struck  with  the  learning 

former  instructor,  gave  him  a  sum  of  money  to  manifested  by  a  boy  engaged  in  the  mana^ 

aati^  his  creditors,  and  presented  him  to  a  ment  of  an  Ohio  flat-boat,  that  he  invited  him' 

living  in  Buckingliamdiire.    But  Dodd  was  in*  to  dine,  and  upon  his  departure  gave  him  let- 

ootrigible,  and  went  directly  wiUi  his  money  to  ters  of  introduction  which  admitted  him  into 

fhmce,  where  he  speat  it  in  an.  unecdeaiastical  Bociety  at  New  Orleans.  Upon  his  return  home 

manner,  at  one  time  appearing  in  a  phafiton  at  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  law,  «Dd  having 

the  races  at  Sabloos,  near  Paris,  dressed  like  entered  upon  the  iNsaotice  of  it  soon  guned  n 

a  Parisian  sportsman.    On  his  return  to  Eng^  local  repiAation,  especially  as  an  advocate  be* 

land  in  1776  he  resumed  with  gravity  his  pas-  fore  a  Jury,  hardly  inferior  to  that  enjoyed  by 

toral  functions,  and  preadied  witii  a  fluency  and  Patrick  Henry  in  the  tide*water  portion  of  the 

mrotion  worthy  cf  a  purer  reputation.    His  last  c(Hnmonwealdi«  He  entered  pnhUo  life  as  del^ 

sermon  was  at  the  Magdalen  chi^,  Feb.  8,  gate  from  Brooke  co.  to  the  lower  house  of  the 

1777.    Two  days  after  this  he  forged  a  bond  Virginia  leipsbiture  in  1815,  and  continued  for 

upon  his  late  pupil,  Lord  Ohesterfield,  for  £4,200,  several  years  at  various  times  to  represent  that 

on  which  he  borrowed  money.    The  fhiud  was  constituency.    But  it  was  not  until  the  consd* 

discovered  before  the  criminal  had  time  for  tutionalconventioaofl8a9-'80  had  commenced 

flight   He  was  hnprisoned,  tried  at  theOld  Bai-  its  sessions,  that  the  fUl  intellectual  stature  of 

ley,  and  condemned  to  deaUu    Though  recom*  the  man  was  displayed.    He  was  one  of  the 

mended  by  the  jury  to  the  royal  clemency,  and  members  chosen  for  the  district  composed  of  the 

though  numerous  noble  pusteetors,  many  cler-  counties  of  Ohio,  Tyler,  Brocke,  Monongalia, 

gymen,  and  a  petition  firom  the  city  of  London  and  Preston,  and  one  of  his  colleagues  was  Al- 

bearing  28,000  signatures,  prayed  for  the  inter-  exander  Oampbell,  the  founder  of  the  reltgioas 

f«reneeofthecrown,hewasexeoutedat Tyburn,  sect  known  as  the  ^^IMsciples  of  Ohrist.*^    Mr. 

Of  the  many  writings  of  this  strange  moralist^  Doddridge  was  the  acknowledged  leader  in  the 

the  ^*ThougbtsinPri8on,"apoeminblankver8e^  convention  of  the  parl^  in  favor  of  the  white 

written  during  the  progress  of  his  trial,  and  his  oads  of  representation,  and  maintained  his 

^^;  Reflections  on  Death,''  are  the  cmly  ones  which  ground  in  the  great  debf^  in  which  Randolph^ 

are  not  now  forgotten*  Leigh,  Upshur,  Stanard,  and  TaieweH  support* 

DODDBIDGE,  a  N.W.  CO.  ofVa.,  drained  by  efl  the  other  side.    In  this  discussion  and  the 

Hughes  river :  area,  about  800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  innumerable  debates  which  spnmff  out  of  it, 

1850, 2,750,  of  whom  81  were  slaves.    The  land  Mr.  Doddridge  was,  according  to  Mr.  Grigsby, 

ismostly  hilly  andadapted  to  pasturage,  but  In<»  the  historian  of  the  convention,  ^^a  gushing 

dian  com  and  oats  are  also  raised  in  consider*  fountain  of  flMjts  and  flgures."    He  had  few  d: 

aUe  quantities,  and  lumber  is  exported.    £a  the  graces  of  the  accomplished  orator;   his 

1850  the  productions  were  50,428  bushels  of  voice  was  not  muaeal,  and  he  had  littte  skill  in 
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its  maBflgemdiit;  in  penon  be  was  of  a  short  limplidi^i  and  hk  books  bsTe  oontunifid  suoe 
and  stoat  stature;  his  features  were  iminobile^  bis  death  among  the  most  yalned  devotionsl 
eyen  heavy ;  and  be  was  singularly  negligent  literatare  of  the  religions  oonmmnity  to  which 
of  the  proprieties  of  dress ;  so  that  bis  soooess  be  belonged.  In  17&  bis  constitution,  always 
in  parliamentary  oonflicts  was  dae  to  a  dose  feeble,  began  to  show  rigns  of  dedine,  and  yield- 
ratiodnation,  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  sab-  ing  to  the  ad^ce  of  jmyncians  that  be  elionld 
ject,  great  energy  of  manner,  and  a  wonderM  pass  the  winter  in  a  wanner  climate,  be  sidled 
command  of  terM,  appropriate  worda^  He  was  to  Lisbon,  where  he  died  18  days  after  bis  ar- 
elected  to  congreas  soon  after  the  a^Jonmment  riyaL  His  most  popnlar  and  nsefnl  works  are 
of  the  conventiottf  from  tbe  Wbeelintf  district,  tbe**  Rise  end  Progress  of  Religion  in  the  Soul,** 
bat  his  career  was  brong^t  to  a  close  before  bis  wbicb  has  been  translated  into  seyeral  foreign 
first  congresrional  term  had  expfa^  At  tbe  langnage&  and  bis  *^  Famify  Expositor/*  oontaln- 
time  of  his  death  he  was  engsged  in  codifying  ing  a  vemon  and  paraphrase  of  tbe  Kew  Testa- 
the  laws  for  the  District  of  Co|ambia  as  one  ment,  witb  notes.  He  also  pnblished  several 
of  a  committee  appointed  hy  coi^gress  for  that  volmnes  of  sermons,  tbe  ^'Prindples  of  the 
pnrpose.  Christian  Religion,^  a  ^^Treatiae  on  Regenezv 
DODDRIDGE,  Pttiup,  an  English  divine,  tiom*'  and  sereral  minor  works.  His  "^  Caam 
bom  in  London,  Jane  26, 1702,  died  in  Lisbon,  of  Lectures  on  tbe  Principal  Subjects  in  Pneii- 
Oct  26,  1761.  He  waa  of  a  piona  dissenting  matologyf  Ethics,  and  Divinity"  was  pnblished 
funily,  and  bia  earliest  years  were  devoted  to  posthnmonsly  (London,  1763X  and  gives  tbe  oot^ 
the  aeonisition  of  reli^oos  knowledge.  Even  lines  of  a  system  of  metimbysics  and  divinity, 
before  ne  conld  read,  bis  mother  had  made  him  His  works  were  collected  in  10  vols.  (Leeds, 
IkmiliarwithtbebistorycontainedintheOldand  1802),  and  bis  '^Private  Life  and  Correspond' 
Kew  Testaments.  Left  an  orphan  at  tbe  age  of  ence,'*  by  one  of  his  descendants,  appeared  in 
16  years,  he  was  removed  from  London  to  a  pri-  6  vols.  (London.  1881).  Accounts  of  bis  life 
vate  school  at  St.  Albans,  wherebe  made  the  ao-  were  also  pnblisned  by  bis  contemporaiy  Job 
qoaintanoe  of  a  Dr.  Samnel  Clarke^  who  became  Orton^  and  bis  popil  Dr.  Kippia. 
interested  in  bim  for  tbe  love  of  learning  which  DODGE,  a  S.  £.  co.  of  WisconsixL  intersected 
be  displayed.  Doddridge  was  at  this  time  hes-  by  Rode  river  and  one  or  two  smslier  streams ; 
Itatinff  as  to  what  profession  be  should  follow,  area,  036  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  84,540.  There 
The  duchess  of  Bedford  offered  to  defray  the  are  pndries  in  various  parts  of  the  county,  in- 
expenses  of  his  edacation  at  eitber  university,  a  terspersed  witb  oak-openings,  and  covered  here 
'proposal  which  inspired  bim  with  gratitude,  bat  and  there  witb  small  dusters  of  burr  and  pin 
which  be  declineo,  on  account  of  the  implied  oaks.  The  valleys  of  the  streams  are  occupied 
condition  that  be  should  become  a  dersyman  oy  extensive  forests  of  oak,  ash,  dm,  maple,  &c. ; 
in  tbe  church  of  Engknd.  Some  of  his  mends  the  soil  is  calcareous  and  highly  fertile.  About 
dissuaded  him  from  the  ministry,  and  he  pur-  44  sq.  m.  of  the  surface  are  covered  by  an  im- 
posed for  some  time  the  study  of  the  law.  At  mense  swamp  or  shallow  pond,  called  Winne- 
lengtb,  however,  be  determined  to  follow  bis  oago  marsh.  The  staples  are  grain,  potatoes^ 
own  early  inclinations,  and  in  1719,  by  the  ad-  butter,  and  swine ;  and  tbe  productions  in  1850 
vice  and  assistance  of  Dr.  Clarke,  be  entered  amounted  to  827,986  bushels  of  wheat,  127,672 
a  dissenting  academy  at  Kibworth,  under  tbe  of  Indian  corn,  204.197  of  oats,  168,228  of  po- 
oharffe  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jennings,  to  prosecute  tatoes^  and  881,246  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were 
bis  theological  studies.  From  1728  to  1729  be  10  cburcbes,  and  8,248  pupils  attending  pob- 
fulfilled  pastoral  duties  at  Kibworth  and  the  lie  scbods.  Value  of  real  estate  in  1855,  $3.- 
neiffhboring  town  of  Market  Harborough,  and  842,700.  Limestone  suitable  for  bmldjng  is 
in  that  retired  district  pursued  his  studies,  readr  found  in  large  quantities.  The  Fond  du  Lao 
ing  frequently  bis  frivorite  authors,  Baxter,  and  Chicago  railroad  passes  tbrongb  the  county, 
Howe,  and  Tillotson.  In  1729,  Mr.  Jenninn  and  Rock  river  is'  navigable  by  smsll  boa^ 
baving  previously  ^ed,  Mr.  Doddridge  took  Capital,  Juneau. 

charge  of  the  dissenting  academy  where  he  had  DODINGTON,  Gxobob  Bubb,  Baron  Mel- 
been  himself  educated,  established  it  first  at  combe,  an  Englbh  politjdan,  bom  in  Carlisle  in 
Market  Harborough,  where  be  then  resided,  and  1691,  diedJuly  28, 1762.  He  was  educated  at  Ox- 
witbin  a  year  removed  it  with  him  to  Kortbamp-  ford,  and  in  1715  was  chosen  a  member  of  parlia- 
ton,  whither  he  bad  been  invited  as  pastor.  It  ment  for  Wincbdsea.  His  talents  soon  attracted 
was  at  this  academy  that  the  most  distinguished  attention,  andhe  was  appointed  to  accompany  Sir 
dissenting  ministers  near  the  middle  of  the  last  Paul  Metnuen  to  MadruL  and  not  loos  anerward 
century  were  educated.  Dr.  Doddridge  presided  was  made  envoy  extraordinary  to  Spain.  Inpdi- 
over  it  for  20  years,  and  during  the  same  time  tics  be  was  a  whig,  and  Joined  bimself  to  Wal- 
acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a  preacher  and  an  nolo,  but  on  the  minister  revising  bim  a  peer- 
author.  It  was  bis  aim  to  revive  the  ancient^  age,  whiob  was  tbe  chief  object  of  Dodinf- 
fervor  of  the  dissenting  body,  which  seemed  to'  ton^s  life,  and  to  wbicb  bis  vaat  wealth  was  bis 
bim  to  b^  dedining ;  bence  all  his  pastoral  in-  principal  title,  he  went  into  opposition,  and  be- 
teroourse  was  marked  by  spiritual  earnestness^  came  a  patriot.  Patriotism  not  proving  profit- 
bis  sermons  urged  witb  zeal  the  practical  duties  able,  his  rdations  witb  Walpole  were  resumed, 
of  life  and  explained  the  realities  of  faith  witb  and  be  received  several  valuable  appointments. 
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He  remembered  the  old  refusal,  however,  better  pears  was  not  nneommon  in  the  17th  ceiitm% 
than  the  new  appointments,  and  was  conspica-  and  was  frequently  nsed  as  food  bj  the  crews  of 
003  in  those  assaults  on  Walpole's  ministry'  that  Tessels.  In  1688  FnuH^is  Oanohe  says  that  hd 
finally  worked  its  foil.  He  was  not  immediately  saw  in  ICanritius  birds  ^^  larger  than  a  swan, 
rewarded,  but  at  last  got  the  post  of  treasurer  covered  with  a  blade  down,  with  curled  feathers 
of  the  navy.  Again  changing  his  views,  he  on  the  rump,  and  similar  ones  in  place  of  wings; 
Joined  the  prince  of  Wales's  faction  in  1T40,  and  that  the  beak  was  large  and  curved,  the  legs 
by  IVederic  he  was  permitted  to  kiss  hands  on  scaly,  the  nest  made  of  herbs  heaped  together  ;- 
the  promise  of  a  peerage  and  a  cabinet  office,  that  they  lay  but  one  egg  of  the  size  of  a  half- 
to  be  conferred  when  the  prince  should  be-  penny  roll  or  of  that  of  a  pelican,  and  that  the 
come  king.  A  reward  hardly  less  shadowy  was  young  ones  have  a  stone  in  the  gizzard.*'  In  the 
his  appointment  to  the  place  of  treasurer  of  same  year  a  living  specimen  was  exhibited  in' 
the  cnambers  in  the  prince's  household,  which  London,  and  described  by  Sir  Hamon  Lestrange 
was  specially  created  for  him.  The  prince  and  as  a  *' great  fowle,  somewhat  bigger  than  the 
Dodington  settled  the  former's  first  ministry ;  largest  turkey  cock,  and  so  legged  and  footed, 
but  in  the  middle  of  their  scheming  the  prince  but  stouter  and  thicker  and  of  a  more  erect 
died  suddenly,  much  to.  Dodington's  chagrin,  shape,  colored  before  like  the  breast  of  a  young 
his  disappointment  taking  a  pious  form  of  ex-  fesan,  and  the  back  of  dun  or  deare  color."  In 
preasion.  ^*  Father  of  mercy,"  he  wrote  in  his  1644  the  Dutch  began  to  colonize  the  island, 
mmous  *<  Diary,"  ^  thy  hand  that  wounds  alone  and  these  birds  were  soon  exterminated  by  the 
can  save !"  In  1755  he  was  once  more  ap-  colonists,  and  by  the  dogs,  cats,  and  rats  which 
pointed  treasurer  of  the  navy,  but  soon  lost  followed  in  their  train,  who  devoured  the  eggs 
the  office.  In  1761,  when  he  was  70  years  old,  and  the  young  in  the  nests;  after  the  French 
he  obtained  the  object  of  his  life,  being  made  took  possession  in  1715,  and  named  it  the  Isle 
Baron  Melcombe  of  Melcomb^  Regis,  shortlv  of  France,  the  dodo  is  no  longer  mentioned 
after  the  accession  of  George  III.,  and  through  as  a  living  bird^  This  is  a  most  remarkable 
the  favor  of  Lord  Bute.  This  success,  wliich  and  clearly  proved  instance  of  the  extinction 
gave  him  the  most  childish  pleasure,  he  did  not  of  an  animal  by  human  agency ;  and  as  yet 
Uve  long  to  enjoy,  and  on  his  death  the  title  be-  the  data  for  determining  the  species  are  less 
came  extinct.  His  estates  fell  to  Richard  Gren-  than  those  left  by  manv  animtus  which  per* 
vUle,  Earl  Temple,  and  his  personal  property  ished  ages  ago  from  geological  causes.  Beside 
was  bequeathed  to  Thomas  Wyndham.  Mr.  the  rude  drawings  of  the  early  voyagers  given 
Wjmdham  died  in  1777,  and  his  relative,  Henry  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Strickland,  there  are  at' 
P.  Wyndiiam,publi^ed Dodington's*^ Diary" in  least  6  oil  paintings  by  eminent  artists  which 
1784.  This  diary  was  kept  from  March  8, 1749,  are  no  doubt  faithful  copies  of  the  living  origt- 
to  Feb.  6, 1761,  but  there  are  some  breaks  in  nals.  The  first  of  these  paintings,  the  one  copied 
it.  It  affords  a  lively  picture  of  the  parties,  in  all  books  on  natural  history,  and  now  in  the 
politics,  and  public  mei^  of  the  last  years  of  British  musenm,  is  anonymous,  but  probably  by 
George  IL's  reign,  and  the  portrait  he  draws  of  one  of  the  artists  who  painted  the  following 
his  own  selfishness  and  egotism  is  almost  as  ones;  there  are  8  pictures  by  Roland  Savery, 
fhmk  as  if  it  had  been  written  in  the  palace  of  one  at  the  Hague,  another  in  Berlin  dated  1626, 
truth.  His  mind  is,  as  it  were,  mirrored  in  and  the  8d  in  Vienna  dated  1628 ;  a  6th  paint- 
its  pages,  and  from  the  state  in  which  it  was  ingisin  the  Ashmolean  museum,  by  John  Savery, 
left  he  evidently  meant  it  for  publication.  Tliere  dated  1 661 ;  and  a  6th  in  the  gallery  of  the  duke 
are  attached  to  it  several  of  the  author's  politi-  of  Northumberland,  at  Sion  House,  painted  by 
cal  papers.  Thevolume,  to  which  Mr.  Wyndham  Goeimare,  and  dated  1627.  The  principal  re- 
attached the  appropriate  motto  of  M  tout  pour  mains  of  the  dodo  are  a  foot  in  the  Britiah  mu- 
la  tripjM^  from  Rabelais,  has  been  fi^uently  re-  eenm,  and  a  head  and  foot  in  the  Ashmolean 
printed,  and  has  some  value  as  historical  mate-  museum  at  Oxford,  England,  rendered  fifuniliar 
rial.  Dodington  was  a  man  of  much  vrit,  and  by  numerous  casts;  the  latter  are  all  that  is  left 
some  of  his  motam^  still  repeated.  He  was,  of  the  spedmen  in  Tradescant's  museum,  and  all 
however,  a  butt  for  ridicule  in  his  own  day,  that  was  saved  fh>m  the  flames  which  consumed 
and  is  remembered  chiefly  as  the  type  of  the  the  decayed  specimen  by  the  order  of  the  tew* 
corrupt  and  inconstant  politician.  tees;  the  head  preserves  the  beak  and  nostras, 
DODO  {didus  inepttu,  Linn.),  a  large  bird  of  the  bare  skin  of  the  face,  and  the  partially  fear 
the  island  of  Mauritius,  at  present  placed  in  a  thered  occiput ;  the  eyes  are  dried  within  the 
subfamily  of  the  order  eolumhoy  or  pigeons.  It  sockets,  but  the  homy  end  of  the  beak  is  gono. 
lias  become  extinct  within  2  centuries.  This  A  cranium  exists  in  the  museum  at  Copenhagen: 
remarkable  bird  was  discovered  by  Vasco  da  a  collection  of  bones  at  Paris,  much  incrusted 
Gama  in  1497,  and  was  mentioned  by  various  with  stalagmite,  carried  there  in  1880 ;  and 
Toyagers  from  the  Dutchmen  Jacob  van  Neck  .  oUiers  sent  by  Mr.  Telfair  to  the  Andersonian 
and  Wy brand  van  Warwijk  in  1598,  to  Captain  museum  at  Glasgow  and  to  the  London  zoologi- 
Talbot  in  1697.  In  the  work  of  Messrs.  Strick-  cal  society  in  1888.  The  latter  included  a  tibia 
land  and  Melville  on  '^The  Dodo  and  its  Kin-  and  the  head  of  a  humerus  of  large  size,  with  a 
dred"  (4to.,  London,1848)  are  given  many  ouaint  broad  articulating  sur&ce  and  a  sudden  reduo- 
descriptions  and  figures  of  the  bird,  which  it  ap-  tion  of  the  size  of  the  shaft.  The  generic  oharao- 
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tm  are  ><lw»igbai,iiwMhloiig«rthtntii»b— d,  •■  in  llie  pigMmi,  bo  ottor  birOi  bsrlog  s  rind- 
iriUi^eoaliiiMtlr^^tatintaiidtlMDtfelMd  lar  or  to  mmQ  a  mirabor,  the  fewest  in  tbe 
lotbetip,wbkhit«cflU«BdaT«ri«psUielower  nptoiee  botog  14^  The  few  pointo  inwhidi 
mandible;  the  latter  baa  the  pm^  abort  and  the  dodo  diffiBia  finoiB  tiie  typical  ingeona^  as 
anddenlj  cured  upward;  the  nostrila  are  in  the  in  the  DOB-developmeBt  of  the  wings,  the 
membianooa  porUon  (which  oocopiea  f  of  the  oBall  aiae  of  the  emaiimi  compared  to  the  beak, 
bill),  oblique  and  expoaed;  the  wings  imperfect;  and  the  form  of  the  noatrils.  do  not  aflbrd  anj 
the  tail  annienlly  a  toft  of  6  leathers,  broad  croond  lor  apptomunating  It  to  tiie  raptoree. 
and  conred  npward;  the  tarsi  robost,  modern  Ita  food  waa  ptobably  dates,  coooanoti,  man- 
atetj  longp  and  scaled;  the  onter  toe  is  shorter  goes,  and  aoch  other  froita  as  wofild  fidl  from 
than  the  inner,  and  the  anterior  toes  are  all  free  the  trapieal  treea;  their  husks  it  wonid  tear  off 
at  the  base;  the  hind  toe  is  loQg,  on  die  same  with  Ito  beaik,  and  even  the  hardest  kemds  it 
plane  with  the  others  and  scaled;  thecUwaare  eoold  digest  with  ita  mnscidar  stomndL  It 
(diort,  strong,  and  blnnt^  From  the  imperfect  meat  hare  been  a  cimnsy  bird,  ungraceful  in  ita 
ypi>A>r8fi«  Hi  iiis  coBunand,  Oarier  ranked  the  formandmolioos,touseMr*8tridkland^aword% 
dodo  with  gallinaceous  birds;  others  baTe  traced  like  ^  a  young  duck  or  gosling  enlaiiged  to  the 
out  its  analogiea  with  the  ostrich  and  with  the  dimensiona  of  a  awan;  ...  a  permanent 
penguin.  Moat  writera,  before  the  work  of  ICr.  ncatHng,  dothed  with  down  instead  of  foathen^ 
Strickland,  considered  it  a  modified  fonn  of  and  with  the  wings  and  tail  so  short  and  fedde 
raptorial  bird,  and  among  others  De  Bbinrillek  aa  to  be  utteriy  uaanbservient  to  ffigjii."  At 
Broderip  (in  the  *'  Penny  Oydopttdia''),  ^  the  aame  thne  that  Mr.  Striddand  was  prepar- 
Owen.  ProU  Owen,  in  a  memdr  read  before  ing  hia  work  in  England,  Dr.  8.  Cabot,  jr.,  of 
the  xoologieal  aociety  in  1846,  and  puUished  in  Boston,  published  a  paper  in  the  **  Jonmsl  of 
iU  ""  Transactions''  (vol  iiL  p.  881X  from  oboer-  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History'^  {v6L  r. 
Tations  on  the  disseoted  foot  and  on  the  cranium  p.  490X  entitled  ^  The  Dodo  a  Rasorial  and  not 
of  the  Oxford  specimen,  things  that  the  r8|»to-  aBapaoiouaBird;''in  thishecomestothessme 
rial  character  prevails,  thooah  in  an  extremely  conclmions  as  the  first  mentioned  au^or,  and 
modified  form,  and  that  the  bird  subnsted  prin-  withoutany  knowledge  of  his  views;  he  places 
dpa^y  upon  decaying  organised  matter,  with  the  dodo  among  the  piaeons,  near  etae^,  and 
aud^  repbles,  fishes,  and  Crustacea  aa  it  could  lays  special  atress  on  the  high  forebrad,  the 
seize  by  means  of  its  well-developed  toes  and  bulging  out  of  the  lower  mandible  on  its  sides 
cUwa  Prot  Bdnhardt  of  Copenhagen  fint  re-  beyond  the  u|qier,  the  general  shape  and  pro- 
forredtbe  dodo  to  the  pigeon  fiunily,  andMeam.  portions  of  tlie  foot  the  arrangement  of  the 
Strickland  and  Melville  followed  out  this  idea  scdes,  the  shape  of  toe  daws,  and  the  absence 
in  the  book  before  alluded  to ;  their  conclusions  of  callosities  on  the  soles ;  beside,  the  bird  was 
can  only  be  glanced  at  here.  They  consider  it  very  fiit,  its  fledi  edible,  and  its  stomadi  very 
a  frugivoroua  terrestrial  pigeon,  colossal  and  muscular,  which  ia  not  the  caae  with  any  rapa- 
brevipennate,  coming  near  in  the  bill  to  the  doua  birda  He  says  *^that  the  dodo  was  a 
genus  treran  (YieilL ;  ffinago^  Cnv.).  The  chief  gigantie  pigeon,  and  that,  as  ita  general  diane, 
external  characters  c^  resemblance  are  the  soft  Mathering,  Ac,  resemble  more  strongly  ttie 
depressed,  and  vascular  nature  of  the  long  bassi  Toang  than  the  adult  pigeon,  we  may  peibaps 
portion  of  the  bill ;  the  extent  of  the  bare  skin  be  allowed  to  snmuse  that  it  properly  belongs 
around  the  eyes  and  forehead;  the  hooked  and  to  an  earlier  epodi  than  the  present,  and  bai 
compressed  corneous  portion  of  the  upper  man-  become  extinct  because  its  time  was  run.** 
dible,  overhaoaing  the  lower;  the  fKMitton  of  Prof.  Brandt  of  6t  Petersbuic^  in  1848,  main- 
the  nostril  in  the  middle  of  the  beak,  and  near  tained  the  aflinity  of  the  dock>  to  the  tharth 
its  lower  margin ;  the  sudden  sinking  from  the  driadm  or  plovers,  which  he  styles  pigeon- 
forehead  to  the  beak,  and  the  rapid  narrowing  formed  or  oove-like  waders.  The  testimony^ 
in  front  <^  the  orbits;  the  diort,  robust  tarsiy  as  at  present  collected,  seems  overwhelming  in 
and  expansion  of  the  lower  sur&oe  of  the  toes ;  favor  of  the  edumbine  aflSnities  of  the  dodo. — 
the  low  plane  of  the  hind  toe;  the  relative  In  the  island  of  Rodrignes  fived  another  large 
lengths  of  the  toes  as  compared  with  the  ground  brevipennate  bird,  the  a^^itatre,  allied  to  the 
pigeons,  the  absence  of  interdigital  webs,  and  the  piieeona. 

9bOrt  blont  dawa    Among  internal  charaetera       DODONA,  a  dty  of  Epirus,  in  the  K.  of 

gathered  from  the  narrativea  of  voyagers  and  Greece,  cdebrated  as  the  seat  of  the  nioat  an- 

ihe  paintings  of  the  bird  from  native,  are  the  dent  orade  of  Greece.    It  waa  one  <^  the  three 

presence  of  a  large  crop,  a  very  muscular  gizsardt  greatest  orades,  ranking  with  tiiose  of  Ddpbi 

the  palatableness  of  the  fleshy  and  the  laying  and  Ammonium.    Though  so  fomoos  in  its  Aif, 

of  a  single  egg.    Beside  these  characters  are  no  vestige  of  dther  the  dty  itself  or  its  temple  of 

the  absence  of  the  vomer ;  the  form  and  diree-  Jupiter  ctti  now  be  discovered.    It  b  the  only 

tlon  of  the  bones,  processes,  and  foramina  of  the  place  of  great  celebrity  in  Crreeoe  of  which  the 

skull;  the  form  of  the  metatarsd  and  tarso-me-  situation  is  not  exactly  known.    Before  the 

tatoraal  bones,  processes,  and  canals ;  and  esfie-  erection  of  this  temple  the  oracles  are  said  to 

ciallv  the  passage  of  theae  canals  on  the  outside  have  been  ddivered  from  a  large  oak  tree,  from 

oi  the  posterior  tarsd  ridge.    Mr.  Allis  has  the  whispering  branchea  of  wfaidi  the  mysteri- 

detectea  the  presenoeof  only  11  sderoticphites,  ous  sayii^  of  the  ddty  were  uttered ;  and  the 
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old  poet#  havie  iMoribed  to  the  oak  grove  at  Do*  later  Period,  from  Drawings  by  the  late  Edward 

dona  the  power  of  speech.    The  temple  was  de*  Dodwell,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  &o.,  intended  as  a  Sap- 

strojed  by  the  JStoliaoe  under  Dorimachua,  219  plement  to  his  Olasaical  and  Topographical  Tour 

B.  C*,  bqt  it  was  afterward  rebuilt,  and  is  men*  in  Greece,"  &c. 

tioned  by  Paosanlas  as  standing  in  the  2d  oen-  .  DODWELL,  Hksbt,  an  Irish  writer,  born  in 

tory  of  oar  era.  AocordiDg  to  tibe  aocoontglTen  DoUin  about  1642,  died  in  Shottesbrook,  Berk- 

by  Xiucretius,  the  fountun  in  the  neighborhood  shire,  June  7, 1711.  He  was  graduated  at  Trinity 

of  the  temple  at  Dodona  was  inflammable.  college,  Dublin,  and  settled  in  London  in  1674. 

DODSLEY,  BoBSBT,  an  English  publisher  He  was  for  about  3  years  Oamden  professor  of 
and  nusoellaneous  author,  bom  In  Kansfield^  history  at  Oxford,  but  lost  this  office  on  account 
Kottingharoshire,  in  1703,  died  in  Durham,  of  his  refusal  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
Sept.  25^  1764b  He  was  originaHy  a  servant^  William  and  Mary.  He  is  known  especially  as 
hut  hanng  produced  in  1782  a  volume  of  po-  a  writer  on  dassicsl  and  religious  snlgects. 
etical  pieces,  under  the  title  of  the  ^^Muse  in  Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned  AnfuUe$ 
livery,"  and  snbseouently  a  dramalac  piece  call-  2%uoydidei  et  Xenophmt&i  ;  AnruiUi  Velleiani, 
ed  the  ^  Toy  Shop,"  which  met  with  the  appro-  QutntiUani^  Statiani;  De  VeUribtu  Otcbco- 
bation  of  Pope,  and  was  acted  with  great  success  nem,  Bomanorvimque  OyeUs^  dbiUrgue  de  Oyclo 
at  Govent  Garden  theatre  in  1785,  ne  was  soon  Judaarum  ac  jSUae  ChrUti^  DUBertatUn^;  and 
lA  a  pojution  to  abandon  his  humble  vocation  ^  An  Epistolary  Discourse,  proving  from  the 
and  embark  in  business  as  a  bookseller.  Patron-  Scriptures  and  the  first  Fathers,  that  the  Soul  is 
ized  by  Pope^  his  shop  became  in  time  one  of  a  principle  naturaUy  mortal,  but  immortalized 
the  leading  establishments  in  the  British  me-  actually  by  the  pleasure  of  God,  to  punishment 
tropolis.  In  1787  he  brought  out  a  farce  styled  or  to  reward,  by  its  union  with  the  divine  baptis- 
"  The  King  and  the  Miller  of  Mansfield,"  which  mal  Spirit ;  wherein  it  is  proved  that  ncme  have 
was  received  with  i^plause  at  Drury  Lane;  and  the  power  of  giving  this  divine  immortalizing 
a  few-years  subsequently  a  ballad  farce  entitled  Spirit  since  the  Apostles,  but  only  the  Bishops." 
the  *^  Blind  Bemr  of  BethnaL  Green."  In  This  work,  as  might  be  supposed,  raised  a  great 
1746  he  projected  '*  The  Museum^  or  the  liter-  outcry  against  the  author,  who  would  thus  ez- 
ary  and  Historical  Register,"  which  numbered  dude  the  larger  part  of  mankind  from  any 
amon^its  contributors  some  of  the  most  eminent  fhture  existence.  See  "  Life  of  Dr.  Henry  Dod- 
literati  of  the  day.  In  1748  he  started  another  well,''  by  Francis  Brokesby  (London,  1715). 
periodical  called  the  ^  Preceptor,**  the  preface  DOG,  a  digitigrade  carmvorous'  mammal,  be- 
of  which  was  written  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  in  lon^ng  to  the  genus  eatm^  and  to  the  family 
1749  he  paid  the  latter  15  guineas  for  his  *'  Van-  eanidc^  which  also  include  the  wolf^  fox,  and 
ity  of  Human  Wishes.**  In  1750  he  published  Jackal.  The  species  of  tliis  fiimily  are  so  nearly 
a  work  styled  the  "  Economy  of  Human  life,**  alike  in  structure  tiiat  the  genera  cants,  lupu$^ 
which,  though  ascribed  by  some  to  Lord  Ohes-  vulpea^  &c.,  have  been  established  on  characters 
terfield,  was  from  the  first  generally  supposed,  considered  of  inferior  importance  in  other  fiun- 
and  is  now  universally  admitted,  to  have  becsi  ilies;  even  the  intellectual  and  instinctive  fao- 
his  own  production.  In  1758  bis  tragedy  of  ulties  have  been  employed  by  F.  Cuvier  and 
<«  Geone  *'  was  represented  at  Oovent  Garden  others  in  distinguishinff  the  spedes^  the  domes- 
theatre^  on  which  occasion  Dr.  Johnson  declared  tic  dogs  being  regarded  as  derived  from  several 
that  *'  if  Otway  had  written  it,  none  of  his  other  distinct  though  nearly  allied  wild  canines.  Ex- 
pieces  would  have  been  remembered.**  In  the  cept  in  the  size  of  the  bones,  these  is  nothing  in 
same  year,  in  connection  with  Edmund  Burke,  he  the  osteology  of  this  family  which  can  be  n^e 
projected  and  started  the  **  Annual  Register,*'  characteristic  of  the  wild  species  or  of  the  do- 
which  is  still  published.  He  was  the  first  to  col-  mestio  races  when  compared  with  each  other, 
lect  and  republish  tbe  ^*  Old  Englbh  Plays,**  by  though  as  a  family  group  they  are  collectively 
his  selection  of  which  (Ist  ed.  edited  by  T.  Cox-  quite  distinct  from  other  digitigrades.  In  the 
eter,  1744 ;  2d  ed.  by  Isaac  Beed,  12  vo]&  6vo.,  skulls,  the  different  species  of  wolf  differ  more 
1780)  his  name  is  now  roost  frequently  recalled,  from  each  other  than  do  many  domestic  dogs 
He  retired  firom  business  in  1768  with  a  hand-  from  the  wolves ;  as  a  general  rule,  the  cranial 
some  fortune.  A  collected  edition  of  Dod8ley*s  cavity  bears  a  greater  proportion  to  the  face  as 
dramas,  in  one  volume,  appeared  in  1748,  and  the  intelligence  of  the  animal  is  more  marked, 
a^  volume,  entitled  ^'  Miscellanies,**  in  1772.  Tbe  teeth  of  dogs,  which  are  largest  in  the  wild 

DODWELL,  EnwABD,  an  English  author,  species,  consist,  in  the  upper  Jaw,  of  6  indsortf 
born  in  the  ktter  part  of  the  18th  century,  died  in  tbe  intermaxillary  bones ;  2  canines,  strong^ 
inBome,  May  14, 1882.  In  1819  he  published  yrved,  and  separated  by  an  interval  from  the 
in  2  quarto  volumes  *^A  Classical  and  Topo-  incisors ;  and  0  molars  on  each  side,  the  first  8,  in 
graphical  Tour  through  Greece  during  the  years  interrupt^  series,  being  small,  but  with  cutting 
1801, 1805,  and  1806.**  Dodwell  mi^enumer-  edges,  and  called  also  false  molars;  the  4th  or 
ous  drawings  of  ruins  andsceneiy  in  Greece  and  carnivorous  tooth  is  bicuspid, with  a  small  tuber- 
Italy,  and  after  his  death  a  collection  of  some  de  anteriorly  on  the  inner  side ;  the  5th  is  less 
of  them  was  published,  entitied  '*  Views  and  cutting,  bicuspid,  with  a  large  internal  tubercle ; 
Descriptions  of  Cyclopean  or  Pelasgic  Remains  the  6th  and  last  is  small  and  tubercular.  In  the 
ixL  Greece  and  Italy;  with  Constructions  of  a  lower  jaw  there  are  6  indsors;  2  canines,  con- 
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tioTioiu  in  the  seriefl,  and7  molars  on  e&oh  side,  fhe  wildest,  are  capable  of  some  degree  of  do* 

of  which  4  are  fiilse,  the  4th  b^ng  bicuspid ;  the  mestication ;  as  the  oompanioAs  of  man,  dogs 

6th  or  oamiyoroiis  tooth  has  its  taberonlar  8d  are  found  under  all  curonmstanees  of  humnn 

lobe  entirely  posterior ;  behind  this  are  8  tuber-  existence. — ^It  would  be  useless  here  to  Intro- 

cular  teeth,  the  last  being  rerj  small  and  fire-  duce  anecdotes  proYing  the  si^gacity,  ^thfid^ 

quentlj  absent  in  the  adult  animal.  The  incisors  ness,  affection,  gradtude,  courage,  ydocity,  and 

are  regular,  the  outer  being  the  largest,  and  other  useful  qmilities  of  the  dog ;  tiieee  ha^e 

nearly  perpendicular  in  the  upper  Jaw;  the  been  known  from  remote  antiquity,  and  are  reo- 

lower  canines  shut  in  front  of  the  upper;  the  ognized  in  the  earliest  i^stenis  of  pagan  theol- 

tubercular  character  of  the  other  teeth  indicates  ogy  and  astronomy.    From  books,  inaoriptloDs, 

a  less  camiYorons  propensity  than  in  the  cat  and  monuments^  we  know  that  in  the  remotest 

funily,  and  that  their  natural  diet  is  not  ex-  historic  period  tiie  domestic  dogs  were  not  an- 

clusiTely  animal,  being  better  suited  for  carrion  Kke  the  present  races ;  and  anterior  to  written 

and  broken  bones  than  for  the  flesh  of  a  Hying  history  thero  must  have  been  a  long  perk>d 

Srey.    In  some  species,  as  the  buansu  and  the  during  which  the  wild  origlnab  wero  educated 
hole,  the  2d  tubercular  tooth  is  ccHwtantly  to  be  uselhl  companioDs.     what  fheae  wM  ori- 
wanting,  according  to  Hamilton  Smith.    The  ^nals  wero  it  is  unpossible  to  settle  definitely, 
brain  cavity  is  comparatiyely  small;  the  crests  Some natunliats  would  makethewolf, others  the 
of  the  skull  and  the  large  temporal  fossn  indi-  fbx,  the  stock  ftom  whidi  our  dogs  hiaye  come; 
cate  powerful  muscles  of  mastication ;  the  eyes  these  opinions  can  now  hardly  be  serionsfyen- 
aro  airected  forward ;  the  nostrils  aro  largely  tert^ed ;.  the  most  that  can  be  asserted  with 
opened  in  a  moyable  glandular  muzzle;  the  confidence  is  that  no  one  animal  can  daira  the 
tongue  is  soft,  thin  at  the  edges,  and  capable  of  exdustye  paternity  of  these  uselhl  races.    We 
considerable  exteusion  beyond  the  tee^  as  is  know  that  thero  are  seyeral  epe<A»i^  wild  dogs 
seen  during  rapid  breathing  in  warm  weather ;  in  different  parts  of  the  earth,  all  of  which  may 
the  pupil  IS  round,  as  in  other  diurnal  eanidcB.  haye  been  pressed  into  the  senrioe  of  man ;  the 
The  foro  feet  haye  5  toes,  the  hind  feet  4  or  6 ;  crossings  of  these  with  each  other,  with  the 
the  2  middle  toes  aro  the  longest  and  equal;  the  wolf  in  the  north,  the  Jackal  in  tiie  east,  the 
6th  toe,  when  present,  doesnot  reach  the  ground :  agnara  canines  in  the  south,  the  fennec  in  Afri- 
the  claws  aro  blunt,  strong,  not  rotracSle,  ana  ca,  and  the  toi.  eyerywhere,  with  the  care  of 
formed  for  digging ;  the  soles  aro  fronished  with  man  to  deydop  spedal  breeds  according  to  his 
tnberdes,  and  in  some  arctic  dogs  with  hair  to  wants,  are  sufficient,  though  they  cannot  befbl- 
protect  them  firom  cold.    The  hair  is  of  2  kinds,  lowed  in  their  details,  to  account  for  all  and 
soft  and  woolly  near  the  skin,  longer  and  coarser  more  than  the  yarietaes  of  our  domestic  dogs, 
externally ;  some  of  the  dogs  of  India  haye  the  When  restored  to  the  wild  state,  they  approxi- 
skin  entirely  naked,  this  condition  originating  mate  more  or  less  doeely  to  thdr  original  type, 
probably  from  some  man^  disease.   The  tail  u  whether  it  be  wolf,  fox,  Jadcal,  or  other  wild 
generally  long,  andls  curled  upward ;  the  number  canine.    Bogs  difibr  in  stature,  in  the  shape  of 
of  mamm»  yaries  fh)m  6  to  10 ;  tiie  size,  form,  their  ears  and  tails,  and  in  the  number  of  their 
and  color  are  different  according  to  the  yariety.  caudal  yertebne ;  some  haye  an  additional  daw 
The  young  are  born  with  the  eyes  closed,  and  on  the  hind  fbot^,  or  an  extra  false  molar  tooth 
open  them  on  tibe  10th  or  12th  day;  the  1st  on  one  side;  the  hair  differs  in  color,  texture, 
teeth  begin  to  be  shed  at  the  4th  month,  and  the  and  length ;  and  all  these  difibrences  may  re- 
growth  ceases  at  about  2  years  of  age ;  gesta-  main  as  permanent  yarietaes,  like  some  human 
don  is  about  9  weeks,  and  the  duration  of  life  races,  as  long  as  the  circumstances  whidi  gave 
is  about  10  years,  though  sometimes  prolonged  rise  to  them  continue  essentially  the   same, 
to  20.    Though  strong,  they  are  not  courageous  We  shall  see  that  there  aro  seyeral  undoubted 
in  proportion  to  their  strength ;  hearing  is  species  of  wild  dogs,  to  say  nothing  of  wolyes, 
acute,  and  the  senses  of  smell  and  yision  are  fbxes,  and  Jackals,  and  the  capacity  for  yaria- 
proyerbially  ddicate,  the  former  in  the  blood-  tion  within  definite  limits  is  certainly  great  in 
noand,  the  latter  in  the  greyhound;  taste  is  so  all  domestic  animals  ;•  and  it  may  be  true  that, 
dull  or  perverted  that  eyen  luxuriously  fed  pets  if  we  begpn  to  make  species,  we  shell  not  know 
will  not  disdain  a  meal  of  decaying  flesh.    Dogs  exactly  when  to  stop ;  still,  the  neoeesaiy  corn- 
are  not  so  deanly  In  their  habits  as  cats;  they  plication  of  these  only  shows  how  yagne  is  tiie 
drink  by  lapping,  require  water  often,  and  turn  meaning  of  the  word  species,  and  how  difficult 
round  frequently  before  lying   down ;   their  it  is  to  draw  the  line  between  species  and  ya- 
habits  of  defecation  and  micturition  are  char-  rietie%  espedally  when  the  form^  are  yery 
acteristic  and  well  known ;  their  bark  is  yex|p  nearly  allied.  If  the  wild  original  be  a  woUJ  who 
different  from  the  howl  of  wild  canines,  and  ex-  wiU  mdicate  what  spedes  of  wdf  is  the  true 
presses  by  its  intonation  fear,  sorrow,  anger,  and  only  one?  and  so  of  the  other  assumed 
joy,  and  other  feelings.    Bogs,  like  all  canines,  types.    There  is  no  other  instance  in  the  whde 
seem  to  haye  a  natural  antipathy  to  the  cat  ranse  of  mammals  where  man  has  been  able 
family.    All  canines,  both  wild  and  domesti-  to  deyelop  and  combine  such  different  and  op- 
cated,  and  the  nearly  allied  hysena,  are  subject  posite  faculties  and  fbrms  as  are  seen  in  do- 
to  the  terrible  disease,  hydrophobia.    They  are  mestic  dogs,  unless  the  typical  species  were  in 
spread  over  all  parts  of  the  earth,  and  flJH,  eyen  possession  of  the  rudiments ;  neither  fi)od,  nor 
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dimste,  nor  human  oontrivanoes,  oould  so  widen  der  than  the  boansn,  higher  on  the  legs,  with  a 
or  truncate  the  mnzzle,  elevate  the  frontal  bones,  sharper  muzzle,  long  close-haired  tail,  and  laive 
diminish  the  delicaoy  of  smell,  and  elongate  dark  ears ;  the  color  is  a  light  bay..  The  dhme 
the  limbs,  unless  dif^rent  types  had  fiimished  of  Ceylon  ((7.  Ceylonicuiy  Shaw)  is  an  allied,  if 
the  properties  which  man  has  modified  to  suit  not  the  same  species.  The  pariah  cur  dogs  of 
his  purposes.  In  the  absence  of  positiYe  proo^  India  are  not  merely  degraded  mongrels,  but 
we  have  every  reason  to  doubt  that  our  domestic  are  the  ofiEspring  of  an  indigenous  wild  species 
dogs  can  be  referred  to  any  single  wild  original ;  living  in  the  Jungles  and  in  tiie  lower  Himalaya 
it  is  much  more  reasonable  to  admit  several  range;  this  resembles  the  jackal  more  than  die 
aboriginal  species,  witii  the  faculty  of  intermix-  wou.  but  is  more  bulky  in  body  and  lower  on 
ing,  indudluff,  beside  wild  dogs  Qike  the  buansn«  the  legs;  the  voice  is  yelping  and  howling, 
dingo,  kc,)y  tiie  wol^  jackal,  and  fox,  as  parents  Other  red  wild  dogs  are  found  in  Sumatra  and 
of  our  dogs ;  that  a  dhole  or  a  thous  may  have  Java.  The  New  Ilolland  dingo  {G.  Auttralana 
been  the  father  of  the  greyhound  races;  that  a  of  authors)  is  a  wild  dog  which  has  been  par- 
lost  or  undiscovered  sj^es,  allied  to  earns  tri-  tially  domesticated  by  the  natives,  and  is  no 
e^oior  or  hytsna  veruitiea^  may  have  been  the  doubt  an  indigenous  inhabitant,  not  introduced 
source  of  we  short-mozzled,  strong-jawed  mas-  by  man ;  in  its  native  wilds  it  howls  in  a  mel- 
ti&  Hamilton  Smidi  classes  the  dogs  accord-  andioly  manner,  and'  it  is  more  than  a  match 
ing  to  their  wparent  affinities  with  wild  canines  for  a  domestic  dog  of  the  same  size ;  it  hunts 
in  corresponding  latitudes ;  the  arctic  dogs  with  in  small  packs,  sometimes  in  pairs,  and  is  very 
wolves ;  the  dogs  of  the  souUi  with  the  Jackal  active  and  fierce.  It  stands  about  2  feet  high ; 
in  the  old  world,  and  with  the  aguara  canines  the  color  above  is  fulvous,  spotted  with  white, 
in  South  America.  The  Indian  dogs  may  be  paler  on  the  sides  and  throat,  and  whitish  be- 
traoed  to  the  prairie  wolf  and  the  Mexican  low;  it  carries  the  tail  horizontally,  and  runs 
ooyotl,  and  in  Asia  to  the  junffle  koola.  What-  with  the  head  high  and  the  ears  turned  for- 
ever may  have  been  their  originals,  it  is  alto-  ward.  The  genus  thoua^  of  which  the  typical 
gether  probable  that  the  primitive  dogs,  like  the  ^ecies  is  the  wild  dog  of  Egypt  (O.  anthtu^ 
other  aomestio  animds,  were  very  different  r,  Ouv.),  resembles  the  wolf  on  a  small  scale, 
from  any  of  the  present  races,  and  perhaps  f^om  being  not  more  than  18  inches  high,  of  a  light 
any  now  existing  canines. — ^The  first  genus  of  structure,  with  rather  short  tail,  close,  ochry 
wild  dogs  is  lyeiacui  (Smith),  embracing  the  fbr,  barred  or  pencilled  with  black  and  white; 
prairie  wolf  and  coyotl  of  North  America,  and  the  species  do  not  burrow,  and  are  not  grega* 
the  koola  of  India;  the  head  is  broad,  the  muz-  rious,  seldom  howl,  and  have  no  offensive 
zle  pointed,  ears  erect,  fur  diort,  tail  bushy;  smell;  they  all  have  the  tip  of  the  tail  black, 
stature  about  26  inches ;  the  disposition  is  more  and  prefer  rocky,  sandy  districts,  where  there 
peaceable  than  that  of  the  wolf;  the  voice  bark-  are  bushes  and  water.  Hamilton  Smith  is  of  the 
ing ;  they  are  gregarious  and  live  in  burrows,  opinion  that  the  greyhound  of  the  desert  was 
It  is  probable  that  the  aboriginal  Indian  dog  is  originally  derived  from  onef>f  the  species  of 
derived  from  tiie  first  two ;  the  color  is  ashy  this  section.  It  is  found  from  l«ypt  and  Arabia 
gray,  with  some  white  on  the  tail  and  breast ;  to  the  cape  of  Grood  Hope.  South  America, 
and.  when  hunting  in  packs,  these  animals  are  when  first  discovered  by  tne  Spaniards^  had  its 
hardly  to  be  distinguished  ftom  domestic  dogs,  indigenous  canines,  all  with  a  tendency  to  ellip- 
They  are  named  L,  latrems^  L.  eagottu,  and  Z.  tical  pupils,  though  less  so  than  in  true  foxes; 
tiiprU,  The  red  wild  dogs,  forming  the  genus  among  these  are  the  aguara  dogs,  genus  dtLsieyon 
chryseua  (Smith),  ar^s  found  in  the  warmer  parts  (Smith).  Tliese  are  between  the  wolf  and  fox 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Australian  islands ;  the  in  form,  with  bulky  body  and  short  legs ;  they 
muzzle  is  less  pointed  than  in  lydsetUj  and  the  burrow  and  are  more  social  and  gentie  than  the 
tail  less  bushy ;  tiiey  are  shy  and  fiercMS^  seldom  aguara  wolf  (O,  jubattUj  Desm.).  This  group 
burrow,  hunt  in  troops^  and  bark,  and  are  about  seems  to  represent  the  ^us  of  the  old  world,. 
24  inches  high;  they  want  the  2d  tubercular  though  the  forehead  is  more  rounded,  and  the 
tooth  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  are  said  to  have  the  tail  consists  of  an  imperfect  brush;  the  pre- 
soles  of  the  fi^et  hairy ;  they  destroy  manv  of  vailing  color  is  fulvous  brown,  often  with  a 
the  young  of  the  larger  cats ;  they  differ  from  hoary  tinge ;  the  face  looks  like  that  of  the  fox ; 
wolves  and  jackals  in  tiieir  habits  and  instincts,  they  are  not  very  shy,  and  are  capable  of  being 
and  approximate  the  domestic  dog  in  the  small  domesticated ;  they  are  great  thieves,  with  a 
size  of  the  anal  glands.  The  presence  of  one  of  propensity  to  conceal  objects  of  no  use  as  food ; 
these  species  in  Europe  probably  gave  rise  by  beside  the  usual  articles  of  diet^  they  will  eat 
their  nighUy  hunting  to  the  German  legend  of  fish,  crabs,  reptiles,  insects,  small  birds,  and  even 
the  wild  hunter  and  his  demon  houn£.  The  niollusks  and  berries ;  they  are  generally  silent 
buansa  of  Nepaul  {€.  primcBtnu^  Hod^.)  is  of  a  animals,  and  hunt  by  6qy  or  by  moonlight ;  they 
deep  rust  color  above  and  yellowish  below ;  it  are  good  swimmers.  There  are  several  species 
is  intermediate  in  size  between  a  wolf  and  jack-  described,  ranging  from  Surinam  to  the  Falkland 
al,  hunting  by  day  or  night  by  the  scent  chiefly,  islands;  the  domesticated  specimens  differ  but 
in  small  troops ;  there  are  several  varieties  in  litUe  from  the  wild  originals,  except  in  the  tail 
the  wooded  mountains  of  British  India.  The  being  less  bushy ;  the  average  height  is  from 
dhole  of  India  ((7.  •eylax^  Smith)  is  more  alen-  14  to  16  inches;  there  are  6  toes  to  each  foot, 
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and  the  gape  of  ^  numth  k  lam  and  wolf-    tha  place  <tf  hocsea  daring  the  winter  aeaaon, 
like ;  they  hiint  paoas,  agootiflt  and  wild  galli-    traTelling  o^er  the  mow,  attached  to  the  doe 
naoeooa  birds.    All  these  wild  dogs  croes  with    train,  transporting  pronsiona,  merchaodiae,  and 
the  domesticated  ones  of  the  country,  forming    e^en  the  mails ;  ihej  are  hardy,  earily  managed, 
the  most  com^cated  intermixtnrea. — Before    strong,  bearing  abnse,  scanty  Ibod,  and  Iktigne 
proceeding  to  the  proper  domesticated  don,  it    without  munniir ;  they  are  inyalnable  to  the 
will  be  well  to  notice  certain  varieties  which    hunter,  Indian,  half-breed,  and  traveller  in  these 
have  relapsed  into  a  wild  state,  and,  sobsisting    snow-dad  regions ;  no  paxliealar  breed  is  soogbt 
for  several  generations  by  their  own  resoarces,    for,  the  only  onalities  valned  being  strength  and 
have  resamed  most  if  not  all  of  the  original    endurance.    The  Newfonndland  dog  ((7.  Terra 
charaeteristics  of  that  state.     In  Asia  Minor    JfcwBy  Smith)  seems  to  be  indigenous  to  Ameri- 
there  is  a  race  of  these  feral  dogs  (as  Hamilton    oa;  it  is  longer  than  the  Esqaimanz  dog,  less 
Smith  calls  them),  of  nearly  the  siae  of  the  local    compact,  with  a  wider  mmade,  drooping  ears, 
wol^  and  resembling  the  ihepherd^s  dog  except    and  with  long  hair  din^osed  to  onrt ;   it  ia  a 
that  they  have  a  more  boshy  tail,  sharper  nose,    handHome  anla  powerful  dog,  very  intelKgent 
and  the  far  rufous  gray,  and  thi^  they  hunt  in    and  trusty,  and  of  a  kind  disposition ;  &e  pure 
packs  in  open  day.    A  smaller  breed  is  found  in    breed  is  almost  semi-palmated.  making  them  the 
Roana.    m  St.  Domingo  there  is  a  large  feral    best  water  dogs ;  crossed  with  the  hound,  they 
dog  of  the  race  ci  hounds  formerly  used  by  the    attain  an  enormous  size ;  the  general  color  ia 
Spaniards  in  thc^r  western  conquests:  this  dog    black,  with  some  fulvous  about  the  eyes,  nose, 
is  of  large  siae,  about  28  inches  hi{^,  with  a    throat,  and  jtMiits,  and  white  about  the  feet  and 
head  like  a  terrier,  and  the  general  color  pale    end  of  the  taiL    Anecdotes  of  the  sagacity  of 
bluish  ash ;  its  scent  is  Terr  mie,  and  it  follows    this  well-known  breed  are  innumecal^    The 
its  prey  with  great  speed,  attacking  it  with    Nootka  dog  (C.  lajUger^  Smith)  is  noted  for  its 
ferocity  when  overtaken ;  flocks  aometimes  aof-    thick  and  matted  tor^  which  the  natives  mix 
fer  fh>m  its  depredations;  it  ia  believed  that  it    with  wool  and  make  mto  garments ;  the  de- 
was  introduced  into  Spain  from  the  north,  such    scriber  of  this  species  thinks  that  it  indicates 
is  its  resemblance  to  the  Danish  dog.    In  the    that  the  Esonimaux  and  Newfoundland  races 
pampas  of  Soutii  America  are  troops  of  feral    were  derivea  fix>m  Asiatic  orisinals^  perhaps 
dogs,  a  mixture  of  all  the  breeds  of  the  country ;    from  the  dog  of  Siberia.    At  tShe  head  of  the 
their  ears  are  erect  as  in  true  wfld  canines ;  they    list  of  the  domestic  canines  of  temperate  Europe 
are  bold  and  cunning,  destroying  many  of  the    stands  the  shepherd's  dog  (C.  domeitieuMf  Linn.), 
young  ci  the  wild  herds  of  cattle  and  horses ;    still  with  the  wolf-like  stature,  head,  aad  hair; 
when  redomestioated,  the v  are  remarkaUefor    its  appearance  is  rather  unpronusing;  its  shaggy 
their  courage,  sagacity,  and  acute  aenae  of  amelL    hair  is  generally  varied  black  and  gray,  the 
— Of  the  true  domesticated  races,  the  arctic  dogs    ears  are  short  and  erect,  and  the  tail  is  bushy 
of  both  hemispheres  are  of  large  size,  wolfiSi    and  curved ;  having  been  trained  from  time 
aspect,  with  pointy  nose,  erect  ears,  and  long    immemorial  to  the  care  of  flocks,  its  peculiar 
hair  oi  mixed  black  and  white  colors;  they  are    fiEKmltaes  seem  to  be  instinctive,  and  its  saga- 
fierce  in  their  dispositions,,  bold,  and  strong:    city,  fidelity,  and  courage  are  not  excelled  by 
thev  swim  excellently,  burrow  in  the  snow,  and    any  species  of  dog ;  the  height  is  not  quite  2 
will  drag  the  native  sledges  for  hours  at  a  time    feet,  but  the  form  is  mnscmar.    This  breed  is 
several  miles  an  hour.    The  recent  arctic  voy-    confined  to  temperate  and  southern  Europe, 
ages  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin  have  made    The  true  shepherd's  dog  attends  the  flocks, 
the  reader  fiuniliar  with  the  habits  and  valuable    keeps  them  together,  and  protects  them  from 
properties  of  the  i^uimaux  dogs^  and  even    violence.    A  variety  callea  Uie  drover's  dog, 
their  appearance  is  well  known  from  specimens    somewhat  larger  and  more  rugged,  is  of  great 
brought  home  by  the  returned  explorers.    This    assistance  in  driving  sheep  and  cattle  to  market 
species  (eanis  Iforedlis,  Desm.)  is  probably  the    The  great  wolf-dog  (C.  FofneranvA  t  Linn.)  has 
same  as  the  Siberian  dog.  The  Hare  Indian  dog    aU  the  sagacity  of  the  shepherd's  dog,  with  a 
{O.  lagamiMy  Bich.),  according  to  Sir  John  Rich-    strength  which  enables  him  to  resist  sncoess- 
ardson,  is  peculiar  to  the  region  of  the  Macken-    fblly  the  attack  of  a  wolf ;  it  is  of  large  size, 
zie  river.and  Great  Bear  lake;  it  is  interme-    whitish  clouded  with  brown,  with  pointed  noee, 
diate  in  size  between  the  wolf  and  fox,  has  erect    erect  ears,  and  long  silky  hair ;  it  is  most  corn- 
ears,  bushy  tail,  and  a  general  gray  color,  with    mon  in  sonthem  Europe.    The  Alpine  or  dog 
white  and  black  morki^ ;  the  hair  is  long,  and    of  St  Bernard  is  universally  known  for  his  ser- 
at  its  base,  as  in  all  arctic  dogs,  is  a  thick  wool ;    vices  in  discovering  and  assisting  snow-bevil- 
it  is  about  14  inches  hi^h,  and  is  used  for    dered  travellers  in  the  higher  ^ps ;  the  old 
hunting  and  not  for  dran^t :  it  is  playful  and    race  resembled  the  Newfoundland  dog,  but  tiie 
affectionate,  though  not  very  docile.  These  arc-    present  dogs  are  short-haired,  with  very  broad 
tic  canines,  if  not  pure  wild  species,  are  prob-    feet,  and  generally  of  a  fawn  color ;  their  bark 
ably  the  result  of  a  mixture  of  the  wolf  and    is  uncommonly  loud  and  deep.    They  are  train- 
the  lyciscan  dogs  before  described.     In  the    ed  to  carry  food,  wine,  and  warm  coverings,  at- 
territory  of  the  Hudson's  bay  company,  in  Can-    tached  to  their  bodies  and  necks  ;  they  depart 
ada,  and  in  the  Lake  Superior  mineral  dis-    in  the  morning,  after  violent  snow  storms,  in 
trict,  there  is  a  mongrel  racepf  dogs  whidb  take    search  of  buried  travellers,  and  are  followed  by 
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the  monks.  Many  lives  have  been  savjedthrongh  much  of  th^  eleratioii  above  the  bmte  to 

thmr  iDstnimentaiity ;  bat  at  the  present  time,  the  possession  of  ^e  dog.    That  man  has  been 

when  the  roads  are  better  and  more  easily  fol-  able  to  make  such  extensive  use  of  this  animal 

lowed,  and  the  inhabitants  in  the  npper  valleys  nost  depend  on  innate  qualities  in  the  raoes,  as, 

more  nnmeroos,  their  services  are  less  frequent-  for  instance,  keenness  of  soent  and  the  desire  to 

ly  ealled  for.    In  the  subdivision  of  the  watch  chase,  in  the  bound;  the  impulse  to  seek  ob- 

dogs  of  F.  Cuvier  are  found  some  of  the  largest  jects,  in  the  spaniel  and  pointer ;  the  tendency 

canines,  and  espeeially  the  fierce  races  mention-  to  watch  and  guard,  in  the  shepherd^  dog  and 

ed  by  an<nent  authors ;  they  have  short  hair  mastiff.    The  activity  <^  their  brain  is  £own 

and  a  wide  muzzle,  but  in  their  skulls  they  re-  by  their  proneness  to  dream,  during  which  state 

semble  the  wolf;  the  typical  color  is  rufous,  they  20  through  all  the  mental  exercises  they 

which  is  more  or  less  mixed  with  black  and  would  use  when  awake.    It  is  said  that  the 

white;  occupying  the  northern  temperate  zone,  ancients  were  fond  of  the  flesh  of  dogs;  it  is 

they  are  probably  descended  from  the  lyciscan  weU  known  that  the  Polynesians,  Ohinese,  and 

dogs,  mixed  toward  the  south  with  the  mastiff  American  Indians  consider  it  a  great  delicacy; 

race.    They  are  less  docile  and  sagacious  than  when  fed  principally  on  vegetable  food,  it  is  pal- 

the  former  groups,  but  more  watchfm  and  noisy,  atable  and  nutritious,  as  many  a  traveller  in  the 

and  with  considerable  courage,  and  are  there-  Bocky  mountains  and  in  the  northwest  territo- 

fore  generally  kept  by  the  humbler  classes  to  ries  has  had  occasion  to  experience. — ^Themon- 

protect  their  fiirms ;  from  this  cause  they  are  uments  of  SJgypt  show  that  dogs,  like  men,  were 

greatly  crossed,  and  are  doubtless  the  progeni-  as  distinct  in  their  races  thouumds  of  years  ago 

tors  of  the  mongrel  races  of  western  Euro|>e ;  as  at  the  present  day ;  and  it  becomes  interest- 

from  their  nooderate  powers  of  smelluig  they  ing  to  inquire  if  there  are  fossil  dogs.    Fosolca- 

are  of  little  use  in  hunting.  The  Suliote  dog  (  O  nines  have  certainly  been  found,  but  these  have 

SuiUuj^  Gmel.),  sometimes  called  boar  hound  in  without  examination  been  referred  as  a  matter 

Germany,  is  oneofthelargestandfieroest breeds;  of  course  to  wolves,  foxes,  and  jackals,  and  not 

it  has  been  known  to  be  nearly  4  feet  high  at  to  dogs;  these  are  chiefly  met  with  in  theplio- 

the  shoulder.    Resembling  this  is  the  Danish  cene  caves,  in  the  drift,  and  in  the  alluvium.   It 

dog  {0,  glauous.  Smith.),  but  smoother,  with  has  been  already  mentioned  that  it  is  very  diffi- 

shorter  ears,  and  of  a  daty  blue  color.    The  cult  to  distinguish  the  different  species  of  cai^ 

matin  dog  {  0,  laniariu$j  Linn.)  has  the  head  idm  by  their  skeletons,  except  by  the  size  of  the 

elongated  and  the  forehead  flat,  the  ears  pendu-  bones.    The  teeth  of  the  domestic  dog  have  t^e 

Ions  at  the  tips,  the  hair  rugged,  of  a  yellowish  last  tubercular  tooth  wider  than  that  of  the  wolf^ 

fkwn  color  with  blackish  rays ;  the  height  is  and  the  teeth  of  many  of  the  cave  dogs  differ 

about  2  feet ;  being  bold,  strong,  and  active,  it  from  those  of  the  domesti/ races  only  in  being 

is  valuable  for  a  house  and  sheep  dog.    The  Poe  larger.    Dr.  Lund  discovered  fossil  do^  larger 

dog  (  {7.  JPaeiflefa,  Smith)  seems  to  be  indige-  than  any  now  living  in  the  caves  of  Brazil,  asso- 

nous  to  the  SouiJi  sea  islancis,  and  once  was  ciated  with  an  extinct  monkey;  a  similar  asso- 

▼ery  abundant  in  the  Sandwich  group ;  the  elation  has  been  found  in  a  stratum  of  marl, 

muzzle  is  pointed,  the  ears  «rect,  the  back  long,  under  compact  limestone,  in  the  Pyr^ndes.    Dr. 

the  limbs  crooked,  and  the  hair  smooth  and  Schmerling  has  described  several  fossils  of  the 

tan-colored ;  its  food  is  vegetable,  wi^  a  little  true  dog,  evidently  belonging  to  2  distinct  va- 

flsh,  and  it  is  much  esteemed  by  the  natives  rietiea,  differing  in  size  fr^m  those  of  the  wolf 

as  an  article  of  diet;  the  aboriginal  race  is  and  fox  found  in  the  same  locality.    Cuvier  says 

now  lost,  from  mixture  with   the  imported  of  the  bones  of  a  fossil  cam$  from  the  cave  of 

dogs  of  Europe.    The  dogs  of  Patagonia  are  as  Gaylenrenth,  that  they  resemble  those  of  the 

laii;e  as  fox  hounds,  and  wolf-like  in  appear-  dog  more  than  the  wol^  yet  he  does  not  posi^ 

ance;  those  of  Terra  del  Fuego  ar^maller,  re-  lively  declare  them  to  belong  to  the  former, 

sembling  a  cross  between  the  fox,  shepherd^s  Marcel  de  Serres  has  described  2  species  of 

dog,  and  terrier ;  their  dogs  are  of  great  value  dogs  found  in  a  marine   tertiary  limestone, 

to  ^e  natives  of  these  regions.    In  France  and  one  resembling  the  pointer,  the  other  much 

several  other  countries,  especially  Holland,  dogs  smaller.    The  frontal  elevation  in  the  skuU  of 

are  frequentlv  employed  as  draught  animak,  the  dog  is  greater  than  that  of  the  wolf^  and  the 

and  in  l^amtchatka  and  Greenland,  almost  ex-  skull  of  a  small  canine  with  this  character 

olusively  for  the   same  purpose.— From  the  str6ngly  marked,  from  a  bone  cave  in  England, 

above  remarks  it  must  be  evident  that  the  was  pronoimced  by  Mr.  Glift  that  of  a  small 

dogs  are  the  most  complete  and  useful  con-  bull-dog  or  a  large  pug.    Distinct  traces  of  at 

gxUst  ever  made  by  man;  aQ  their  faculties  least  4  types  of  dogs  have  been  found  in  a  fossil 

ave  been  rendered  subservient  to  him,  for  state,  the  Canary  dog,  the  pointer,  the  hound, 

his  pleasure  and  profit,  for  his  safety  against  and  the  bull-dog,  with  a  smaller  one  classed  by 

his  own  kind  and  other  animals.    Cuvier  has  Schmerling  with  the  turnspit;  and  as  many  of 

asserted  that  the  dog  was  perhaps  necessary  these  are  known  to  be  hybrids,  the  list  must 

for  the  establishment  of  human  sodety ;  though  probably  be  further  enlarged.    The  certain  an- 

this  may  not  be  apparent  in  the  most  highly  tiquity  of  these  bones,  whether  they  have  been 

civilized  communities,  a  moment's  refle<mon  r^erred  to  the  proper  race  of  dogs  or  not,  is 

will  coBvinoe  n§  that  barbarous  nations  owe  anffident  to  destroy  the  daims  of  the  wol^  or 
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lickftl,  or  fi>x,  to  the  exdnsiye  patenii^  of  the  time  thej  sre  earil j  enight  hy  the  hook ;  thej 
domestic  dogs.  A«  there  are  unaoobted  wild  ca-  feed  on  garbage,  and  may  proper] j  be  callea 
nines  which  are  tme  dogs,  there  is  no  improba-  the  acayengera  ct  the  aea.  The  young  are 
bility  that  some  of  these  fosril  remains  may  have  bronght  forth  aHre,  and  are  often  seen  swim- 
belonged  to  aoch  prior  to  their  sabjogation  and  min^  abont  with  the  yolk  bag  attached.  In  the 
domestication  by  man ;  and  thera  ia  no  more  British  prorinoea  they  are  dried,  and  in  the 
neceasity  of  referring  the  foasil  canineato  a  sin-  winter  given  to  pigs,  which  thrive  well  opon 
gle  species  than  the  domesticated  ones.  The  them;  the  refhse  parts  are  nsed  for  manure. 
Mze  of  the  fossil  dogs  is  no  greater  than  ^lat  of  The  dog-fish  (aeanthia»)  of  Enrope  is  a  Merent 
some  Irving  races  mendoned  in  the  text — ^Thoee  species ;  its  flesh  is  eaten  in  Scotland.  Along 
desirons  or  norsniog  the  snbject  of  doss  more  tne  east  coast  of  Eng^d  it  is  called  the  bone- 
fhUy  are  referred  to  the  writings  of  BofTon,  dog ;  it  is  a  great  peat  to  the  fishermen  by  ont- 
Fr6d6ric  Oavier,  and  CoL  Hamilton  Smith.  (See  ting  oif  their  hooks ;  according  to  Mr.  Concb,  it 
also  BsAOLB,  BLooDBonrD,  Bnx-Doo,  Gbxt-  bonds  itself  into  a  bow  for  the  purpose  of  onng 
Bonn>,  HowD,  Mastivi;  Poiotsb,  Spahibl,  its  spines,  and  then  by  a  sudden  motion  caoses 
TxBBixB.)  them  to  ^ring  asnnder  in  oppoate  directions. 

DOG  I>ATS  (Lat.  diet  eanicuiare$\  among  Three  q;>ecies  of  9cyUium  (Cuv.X  of  a  reddish- 

the  ancients,  the  period  of  greatest  heat  in  snm-  brown  color  with  nnmerona  spotSi  are  called 

mer,  so  named  becanse  in  the  latitudes  of  the  dog-fiah  in  Enrope.    There  is  another  shark 

Mediterranean  this  .period  nearly  corresponded  (mttBtelut  canity  Hitch.),  also  Yiviparons,  called 

with  that  in  which  the  d^  star  rose  at  the  aog-fish.    In  this  genos  the  teeth  are  blnnt, 

aame  time  with  the  snn.    To  this  conjunction  forming  a  dose  pavement  in  each  jaw ;  the  first 

all  antiquity,  and  all  the  later  followers  of  judi-  dorsal  ia  in  advance  of  the  ventridB ;  there  are 

cial  astrology,  ascribed  a  malignant  influence,  no  spines;  the  body  is  cylindrical  and  elongated, 

The  heliacal  rising  of  the  dog  star  is  a  very  in-  of  a  uniform  slate  color  on  the  back  and  rides, 

definite  phenomenon;  its  precise  dates  cannot  and  dusky  white  below;  the  head  is  flat  be- 

be  determined)  and  owing  to  the  precesaon  of  tween  the  eyes.    This  shark  grows  to  a  length 

the  equinoxes  it  does  not  now  occur  tOl  about  of  5  feet,  and  is  very  common  in  Long  Island 

Aug.  10,  when  the  greatest  heat  of  the  season  sound,  where  it  is  taken  in  nets  spread  for  other 

is  often  over.    So  uncertain  is  the  time  that  the  fish ;  from  the  form  of  the  teeth  it  is  probable 

ancients  indiscriminately  ascribe  the  evil  influ-  that  the  food  consists  principally  of  crostacea 

eAce  to  Sirius  and  Procvon  (the  lai^gest  starare-  and  moUudu ;  it  is  not  common  on  the  coast  of 

spectively  of  Oanis  Higor  and  Minor),  though  Massachusetts,  but  is  abundant  on  the  shores  of 

tnere  is  several  dayy'  dinbrence  in  their  heliaod  New  Jersey,  where  it  is  very  troublesome  to 

risings.     The  modern  almanac  makers  some-  the  fishermen  by  stealing  their  baits  and  driving 

times  reckon  the  dog  days  from  July  24  to  away  other  more  eatable  species;  its  flesh  is 

Axut,  24,  and  aometimes  fh>nf  July  8  to  Aug.  11.  coarse,  rank,  and  unpalatable,  though  oocasion- 

DOG-FISH,  a  cartila^nous  plaffiostome,  of  ally  eaten.  In  Europe  the  species  of  thisgenns 
the  family  9^ialida  or  sharka,  ana  the  genua  are  often  called  hound-fish ;  the  Jf.  Imtit  (OnT.) 
aeanthioi  (ICisso),  of  the  class  selachians  of  is  cdled  the  smooth  hound  from  the  so^ess 
Agassiz.  This  genus  is  characterized  by  2  dorsal  of  the  skin,  and  ray-mouthed  dog-fish  from 
flns  with  a  strong  spine  before  each ;  the  Ist  dor-  the  peculiar  conformation  of  the  teeth.  These 
sal  is  behind  the  line  of  pectorals,  the  2d  be-  sharVs  are  called  dog-fish  probably  from  their 
tween  the  ventral  and  caudal  spaces;  no  anal  fin;  hunting  for  prey  or  food  in  lai^  packs,  like 
temporal  orifices  large;  skin  rough  in  one  direc-  hounds.  The  dog-fish  of  the  great  lakes  of 
tion,  the  scales  heart-shaped  with  a  central  Korth  America  is  a  soft-rayed  bony  fish,  gen- 
spine  directed  backward  ;  teeth  in  several  rowsL  erally  placed  in  the  herring  &miR  and  the 
sharp  and  cutting,  with  the  points  directed  genus  amia  (Linn.) ;  the  spotted  tota^  one  of 
backward  and  outward.  The  common  dog-fish  tiie  cod  family  inhabiting  fresh  water,  is  also 
{A,  AmeriecmuB,  Storer)  has  the  upper  part  of  inoorrectiy  c^ed  dog-fish  by  Lesuenr. 
the  body  of  a  luate  color,  deepest  on  the  head  DOG  GRASS.  See  Oottch  Gbass. 
and  lightest  on^the  sides,  and  white  below ;  just  DOG  STAR,  or  Snorrs,  the  brightest  and  in 
under  the  anterior  portion  of  the  lateral  line  is  appearance  the  largest  of  the  fixed  stars,  named 
a  row  of  circular  white  spots,  and  a  few  similar  from  the  constellation  Canis  )(i^or  in  irhich  it 
ones  are  irregularly  distributed  on  the  back ;  appears.  It  is  the  Sothis  of  the  ancient  Egnj" 
the  young  are  still  more  spotted ;  the  length  tians,  and  is  one  of  the  6  fixed  stars  which 
does  not  exceed  6  feet  The  species  is  found  Ptolemy  enumerates  in  his  catalogue  as  of  a 
fh)m  Davis's  straits  to  New  Jersey.  Dog-fish  fiery  red  (Uroiuppot)  color.  Seneca  also  calls  it 
in  spring  and  autumn  appear  in  large  numbers  (Nat  QuaH.  i.  1)  redder  than  Mars.  It  has  at 
in  Massachusetts  bay,  and  the  residents  of  some  present  a  perfectiy  white  ligbt^  and  fornisbes 
towns  on  Cape  God  give  up  all  other  buriness  at  the  only  example  of  a  histori^y  proved  change 
these  times  to  fish  for  them ;  they  are  valuable  of  color  in  the  appearance  of  a  star.  It  v&s 
for  the  oil  fh>m  the  livers,  for  the  food  of  cattie,  undoubtedly  already  white  hi  the  time  of  T^cbo 
and  for  the  polishing  property  of  their  skin,  Brahe,  but  of  the  period  of  its  change  there  » 
The  weight  varies  from  8  to  26  lbs. ;  they  re-  littie  evidence.  The  Arabic  astronomer  m  Frar 
main  in  shallow  water  8  or  4  days,  at  which  gaol  (Alfraganus),  of  the  10th  oentoiy,  inran- 
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ably  follows  Ptolemy,  and,  if  Sirios  had  then  mandof  the  army  and  the  opportunity  of  p)rofit^ 

been  white,  would  hardly  hare  failed  to  notice  ing  by  the  frequent  strifes  and  contentions  of 

and  remark  upon  the  change.    The  Egyptians  the  different  councils  and  classes ;  and  the  office 

reckoned  their  year  from  one  heliacal  rising  of  became  so  burdensome,  tiiat  a  law  had  to  be 

the  dog  star  to  another,  which  was  therefore  framed  (1839)  prohibiting  any  one  from  laying 

called  the  ^^  Sothio  year,"  it  dowii,  and  that,  in  1867,  Contarini  had  to  be 

DOGE  (Lat  duxy  a  leader),  the  title  of  the  forced  to  accept  it.    Th^  doge  was  now  but  the 

elective  chief  magistrate  in  the  republics  of  president  of  the  council,  the  mouthpiece  of  the 

Venice  and  Genoa.    The  dignity  or  office  was  republic;  he  received  ambassadors,  but  could 

called  dogato.    The  doges  of  Venice  were  elect-  give  them  no  answer  of  his  own,  and  their  let- 

ed  for  life.    The  first  of  them  was  called  to  the  ters  he  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  senate ; 

dignity  in  the  year  697,   when  Venice  had  money  Was  struck  in  his  name,  but  without  his 

scarcely  risen  to  the  importance  of  a  city,  and  stamp  or  arms.    He  was  not  allowed  to  leave 

he  and  his  successors  ruled  it  as  sovereigns^  with  the  city,  to  announce  his  accession  to  any  but 

nearly  absolute  power.    But  when  the  state  princes  of  Italy,  to  accept  presents,  to  pos- 

grew  mightier,  both  on  land  and  sea,  through  sess  estates  in  foreign  countries,  or  to  marry  his 

commerce  and  conquests,  its  proud  and  wealtEy  daughters  to  foreigners!    His  children  and  reLar 

nobles  continually  strove  to  check  the  power  tives  were  excluded  from  every  important  office, 

and  influence  of  their  elective  head,  and  the  He  was  surrounded  by  spies,  fined  for  every 

government  became  more  and  more  oligarchical,  transgression,  and  his  conduct  scrutinized  after 

its  form  more  and  more  republican,  the  dogate  his  death  by  a  tribunal  of  8  inquisitors  and  6 

a  magistracy,  and  finally  a  mere  title.    A  great  correctors.  The  chief  magistrate  was  powerless, 

change  in  the  constitution  toward  the  end  of  while  the  republic  was  mighty  fr^om  its  con- 

the  12th  century  put   the  whole  legislative  questsinGreece,  rich  from  the  commerce  of  the 

power  into  the  hands  of  the  council  of  470 :  this  East,  and  glorious  in  the  sciences  and  art ;  he 

elected  the  executive  council  of  6,  and  the  60  remained  powerless  when  the  republic,  stripped 

jtregacU,  and  the  doge  was  elected  by  1 2  electors,  of  its  eastern  possessions  by  the  Turks,  of  its  com- 

chosen  by  24  members  of  the  great  council,  merce  and  wealth  by  the  new  maritime  disoov- 

The  first  chief  magistrate  thus  elected  was  Se-  eries,  lanffuished  and  decayed.    The  office  was 

bastiano  Ziani  (11*^^))  ^^O)  ^^  order  to  make  his  destroyed  with  the  state  in  1797,  by  the  French, 

dignity,  now  stripped  of  every  power,  at  least  under  Bonaparte. — In  Genoa,  the  first  doge  was 

popular,  distributed  money  among  the  people  elected  for  Hfe  in  1889,  after  the  victory  of  the 

at  his  installation ;  an  act  adopted  by  his  succes-  popular  party  over  that  of  the  nobility,  and  vol- 

sors  as  one  of  the  ceremonies  of  inauguration,  untarily  shared  his  power  with  a  council  of  state 

Another  ceremony,  introduced  by  &e  same  consisting  of  12  members,  6  from  the  nobility, 

doge,  was  that  of  marrying  the  sea,  by  a  ring  and  6  fhom  the  people.    But  during  the  long 

thrown  into  the  waves  of  the  Adriatic,  which  internal  and  external  contentions  of  this  repub- 

emblem  of  t>ower  over  the  mighty  element  was  lie,  almost  continuity  agitated  by  schemes  of 

bestowed  upon  him  with  manv  other  marks  of  conquest  and  party  struggles,  the  dogate  was 

dignity  by  Pope  Alexander  HI.,  whom  he  sup-  often  modified,  and  sometimes  even  abolished, 

ported  in  his  long  and  bloody  struggle  against  Andrea  Doria,  the  great  admiral,  and  the  de- 

the  emperor  of  Germany,  Frederic  Barbarossa.  liverer  of  the  republic  from  the  yoke  of  the 

A  new  council  of  40,  established  in  1179,  and  French  in  1528,  reorganized  it,  and  his  consti- 

vested  with  supreme  Juridical  power,  also  served  tution  remained,  but  slightly  altered,  till  the 

to  dreumscribe  the  prerogatives  of  the  doge,  time  of  the  French  conquest  (1797).  According 

It  was  in  vain  that  many  a  chief  magistrate  to  it,  the  doge,  who  must  be  a  noble,  and  60 

covered  his  office  and  the  state  with  glory;  years  of  age,  was  elected  for  2  years;  he  pre- 

in  vain  that  Enrico  Dandolo,  the  nearly  blind  sided  in  the  2  legislative  councils,  of  800  and  of 

octogenarian,  led  the  victorious  fleet  of  the  100 ;  had  the  right  of  proposing  and  vetoing 

4tb  crusade  to  Constantinople  (1202-^4),  that  laws;  exercised  the  executive  power  with  iS 

lie  was,  at  both  attacks,  among  the  first  to  secret  councillors ;  and  resided  in  the  palace  of 

storm  it,  that  he  refused  the  conquered  impe-  the  republic.    The  ceremonies  and  restrictions 

rial  crown ;  the  growing  and  grasping  might  connected  with  his  election  and  dignity  were 

of  the  nobility  was  incessantly  bent  on  the  similar  to  Uiose  in  Venice.    Napoleon,  having 

humiliation  of  the  so-called  chief  of  the  state,  founded  the  republic  of  Liguria,  restored  this 

which  was  completed  in  the  2d  half  of  the  18th  ancient  dignity  (1802),  and  abolished  both  when 

century,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  next,  by  elected  emperor  of  the  French  (1804). 

the  new  and  last  election  law,  the  most  com-  DOGGER,  the  name  of  a  small  vessel  used 

plicated   instrument  of  indirect   exercise  of  by  the  Dutch  fishermen,  especially  in  fishing  on 

sovereignty  that  has  ever  been  framed,  by  the  the  Doggerbank.    It  has  2  masts,  and  is  not 

introduction  under  Gradenigo  of  the  hereditary  unlike  a  ketch. 

nobility  and  its  golden  book,  and  the  estab-  DOGGERBANK,  an  extensive  shoal  in  the 

lishment  of  the  terrible  council  of  10,  supreme  centre  of  the  North  sea.  The  water  on  this  bank 

in  power,  irresponsible,  and  judges  of  the  doge  where  it  is  most  shallow  is  9  fathoms  in  depth, 

himself.    Stripped  of  nearly  all  his  prerogatives,  and  abounds  in  fish.    An  pbstinate  naval  battle 

the  power  of  the  doge  was  confined  to  the  com*  was  fought  there  on  Aug.  5, 1781,  between  the 
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Datoh  and  finglkh  fleeti,  ia  whieh  both  were  mnoOige,  and  extracts,  which  kst  oontdn  the 

iB«eh  crippled,  and  neither  ooold  claim  the  tic-  tannic  and  gpallic  aoid^  thoD|^  in  different  proiwr- 

tarj*  tiona.    Their  mediomal  virtaee  appear  dmilar 

DOGS,  IsLB  oy,  or  Foplab  V^iMma,  a  pen-  and  equal  in  both  forma..   The  extract  uid  re- 

inaida  in  the  river  Thamea,  8  m.  beiow  L^don,  aia  poooooa  all  their  active  powers.    The  bark 

and  opposite  Grreenwich.    It  is  bounded  on  the  may  likewise  be  snbstitated  for ,  galls  in  the 

north  ij  the  West  Indm  docks,  and  b  rapidlj  manafjaotore  of  ink.    From  the  bark  of  the 

filling  np  with  eetabliahmenta  for  heavy  mana-  roota  the  Indians  extractan  excellent  scarlet  d/e. 

ikctoring,  iron  ahipbQUdinff,gaa  works,  ^.  The  The  florida  dogwood  is  often  cultivated  as  an 

name  Is  derived  from  ita  having  been  formerly  ornamental  tree,  its  large  flowers,  wbidh  ii?al 

the  place  where  the  kinrV  hounds  were  kept  the  whiteness  of  snow,  aJTording  a  plearing  con- 

DOGWOOD  (camua^ujan,\  a  shnib  or  tree  trast  with  the  deep  green  of  the  sarroimdiDg 
of  the  order  tttrandria  mtmogynia^  under  the  foliage.— 'The  name  dogwood  is  improperljgiT- 
middle  siae,decidnoas,  a  native  of  Europe,  Asiaj  en  in  some  partaof  the  United  btates  to  the 
and  NMth  America,  of  which  there  are  several  rAiis  ^Menata^  a  species  of  poisonous  samach. 
varietiea.  O.  aUmmtf^Ua  (linn.),  the  ahemat^  DOHKA^  a  German  famUj  of  counts  {Burg- 
leaved  dogwood,  is  a  small  deoidnovs  tree  in-  ifTftf)i  who  trace  their  origin  to  the  times  of 
digenons  to  Forth  America,  and  is  found  in  Charlemagne^  and  many  of  whom  have  oocnpied 
shady  woods  w  by  river  banks  in  every  latitude,  high  positions  in  the  military  and  dvil  serrioe 
It  frequently  attains  a  height  of  15  to  20  feet,  of  Prusria.— SL4XLFBixi>BiOH£MiL,bonil£areh 
Theleavea  are  alternate^  ovate^  and  acute ;  flow-  i,  1784,  president  of  the  military  dqMirtment 
ens  white.  Hay  to  July ;  fruit  purple,  ripening  in  in  the  Prussian  csbinet  and  general  of  caralrj 
October.  Of  all  the  species  <rf  the  genus  the  in  1854,  when  he  retired  frun  active  aenrioe, 
florida  dogwood  (a>ru2a,  linn.)  is  the  most  died  in  Berlin,  Feb.  SI,  1859. 
beantlfol,  and  in  its  native  soil  unaer  favorable  DOEOS,  or  Dokobs,  a  race  of  negroes  sud 
drcunstaDces  attaina  a  height  of  80  to  85  feet  to  inhabit  a  region  of  tropical  Afhoa,  S.  of 
The  spedflo  name  fioriia^  ttouk  fivrti>y  to  bios*  Abysnnia,  near  the  river  Gojeb,  lliey  were  first 
som,  was  bestowed  because  of  the  profusion  of  fully  described  by  the  missionary  Dr.  KrapC  on 
the  flowers  it  puts  forth.  Bpecific  characters:  the  creditof  a  Galla  slave  who  had  visited  their 
branches  ahining;  leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  pale  country,  and  whose  relation  was  thought  to  bear 
beneath  ;  flowers  umbellate,  protruded  after  every  mark  of  truth,  and  was  coiroborated  by 
the  leaves ;  leaves  of  involucre  larse,  roundish,  other  native  accounts.  According  to  this  man, 
retuse;  pomes  ovate ;  flowers  white  and  very  tiie  Dokos  are  4  feet  high,  of  a  dtfk  olire  corn- 
large.  It  is  found  as  frr  ncnrth  as  Few  Hsmp*  plexion,  and  perfectly  wild.  Tbey  ^  paked, 
shire,  but  particulariy  abounds  in  New  Jersey,  feed  on  snts,  snakes,  mkse,  and  frmts,  evinoe 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  where  tiie  conuderable  inteOigenoa,  and  are  in  ^eat  re- 
soilismoist;  inllMida  and  the  Oarohnas  it  de-  quest  by  the  people  of  Eaffa  as  alaves.  They 
sorts  the  barrens  and  is  found  only  in  swsmpa.  have  no  government,  no  laws,  no  priori^  of 
In  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  it  is  not  found  rank,  no  national  feelinga,  no  idea  of  marriage, 
in  the  forests  except  where  the  soil  is  gravelly,  and  very  little  sense  of  religion.  The  mother 
It  was  first  described  in  Ray^s  JBi$toria  PlanUh  abandona  her  child  as  soon  as  it  is  able  to  pro- 
tuim^  published  in  1680,  and  afterward  by  Gates-  cure  its  own  food.  Their  country  is  suly'ect  to 
by  in  his  '^Natural  History  of  Carolina.''  Wil-  almost  incessant  rains,  and  on  account  of  the 
liam  Bertram,  in  his  **  Travels  in  Oardina  and  hostility  of  the  surrounding  nations  is  difficult 
Florida,"  published  in  1791,  describes  a  remark-  of  access.  It  is  rarely  visited  except  by  slave 
able  grove  of  dogwood  treee  in  Alabama,  ex*  dealers,  who  surround  the  wretched  savagea  ia 
tending  for  9  or  10  mUes.  The  trees  wera  about  their  thick  forests,  entice  them  down  from  the 
12  feet  high,  spreading  horizontally,  their  Hmbs  trees  in  which  they  take  refuge,  and  drive  them 
meeting  and  interloddng  with  each  other  so  into  the  plains,  where  immense  numbers  of  them 
as  to  form  one  vast,  shady,  cool  grove,  so  dense  are  ci^tured.  They  have  a  horror  of  slavery, 
and  humid  aa  to  exclude  the  sunbeiams  and  but  easily  become  attached  to  thar  mastera 
prevent  the  intrusion  of  almost  every  other  They  are  aupposed  to  be  the  "pigmies"  whose 
vegetable.  The  wood  of  thia  tree  is  hard,  fine*  existence  has  been  a  flivorite  belief  sinee  the 
grained,  and  susceptible  of  a  high  polish.    It  days  of  Homer. 

enters  into  the  construction  of  many  articles  of  DOL,  a  French  town,  capital  of  a  canton  of 

ornament  and  utility,  anch  as  the  handles  of  the  same  name^  in  the  department  of  Ille^ 

mallets,  toys,  harrow  teeth,  hemes  for  horee  Yihune;  pop.  4^181.    It  is  wretchedly  built,  bnt 

ooUars,  and  the  ahoeing  of  sleds.    The  inner  contains  a  mie  cathedral,  and  possesses  consider- 

bark  of  the  tree  is  very  Utter,  and  has  proved  ablehistmcal  interest   Daring  the  middle  ages 

an  excellent  substitute  for  Peruvian  baric  in  in-  it  was  SMin  and  again  besieged,  and  passed  into 

termittent  fever.    Dr.  Walker  of  Virginia,  in  a  many  different  hands.  In  179S  it  was  gairisoned 

dissertation  on  the  comparative  virtues  of  the  by  theVendeans,  and  successfolly  resisted  an  at- 

bark  of  these  2  plants,  says  that  a  summary  tack  of  the  republican  troops.  The  old  fortifica- 

recapitulation  of  the  experiments  made  by  him  tions  of  the  town  are  still  standing.  Its  trade  is 

shows  that  the  eomuB  florida  and  the  Peruvian  principally  in  com,  hemp,  and  cider, 

bark  poesess  the  same  constituents,  that  is,  gum,  DOLAfi£LLA,  Pubuus  Gobnxuus,  a  Boman 
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-general,  celebrated  for  his  prafligaey,  born  abont  and  of  the  arrondiflflement  72.185.  It  is  neat  and 

VO  B.  0.,  died  48  B.  G.   Kotwithstanding  his  de-  weU  bnilt,  and  aitnated  on  tne  dope  and  at  the 

banohed  character,  he  became  the  son-in-law  of  foot  of  a  hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the  riTer 

Oioeco,  and  ei^jojed  scTeral  high  offices  of  state.  Doabs,  near  the  canal  tiiat  joins  the  Bbone  and 

After  the  death  of  Onsar,  Dolabella,  althongh  the  Bhine.    The  railway  from  D^on  to  Besan- 

the  former  had  always  been  his  friend,  professed  ^on,  wl))oh  passes  the  town,  gii^es  it  some  im- 

the  utmost  contempt  fbr  his  memory,  and,  being  portance  as  a  pkce  of  transit  Mtween  Paris  and 

aimposed  a  good  republican,  obtained  the  eon-  Switzeiland.    It  is  of  great  antiqnity,  having 

aofahip,  and  afterwm  from  Antony  the  adminis-  been  founded  by  the  Bomans,  and  is  sitm^ed  on 

tration  of  Ihe  province  of  Syxia.    On  his  way  the  old  road  letading  from  Lyons  to  the  Bhine. 

thither,  however,  he  committed  such  atrocious  Some  remains  of  this  work,  as  well  as  c^  an  an- 

extortions  and  crimes  that  the  senate  declared  cient  aqueduct  and  theatre,  are  still  to  be  seen, 

him  an  enemy  of  the  republic,  and  he  was  kill-  It  was  for  a  time  the  capital  of  Franohe  Comt^ 

ed  by  one  of  his  soldiers  at  his  own  order,  to  and  Ihe  seat  of  a  parliament.  After  having  been 

avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  taken  once  or  twice  previously,  it  was  eaptured 

DOLOIj  or  DoLCB,  Oablo,  or  OABuiro,  an  and  dismsntied  by  the  IVench  in  1674. 
Italian  painter,  bom  in  Florence,  May  25, 1616,  DOLET,  fimsirs,  a  French  scholar  and 
died  there,  Jan.  17, 1666.  His  fkther,  grand-  printer,  bom  in  (hrleans  in  1509,  burned  as  a 
fiither,  and  unde  were  all  painters,  and  after  the  heretic  in  Paris,  Aug.  8,  1546.  He  was  very 
death  ofhis  father,  his  mother  placed  him  at  the  fond  of  classit^l  studies,  and  was  one  of  the 
age  of  9  with  Jacopo  YignalL  Under  Vignidi's  especial  admirers  of  Oicero,  who  were  ridiculed 
tuition  Carlo's  genius  developed  itself  with  such  by  Erasmus,  and  warailv  defended  by  Dolet  and 
remarkable  rapidity  that  after  a  few  years  he  was  others.  He  was  ot  a  rash,  impetuous  disposition, 
able  to  attempt  successfully  a  fbll-length  figure  which  made  him  many  enemies,  who  lost  no 
of  St.  John.  He  next  produced  a  picture  of  his  opportunity  of  persecuting  him.  Having  been 
mother,  and  the  delicacy  and  tenderness  which  often  accused  of  cherishing  heretical  sentiments, 
marked  these  early  productions  attracted  much  he  was  at  last  acjjudged  an  atheist  by  an  ecclesi- 
attention,  and  procured  for  him  employment  at  astical  court  at  Paris,  in  consequence  of  an  ex- 
home  and  abroad.  Pietro  de*  Medici  was  among  pression  which  he  made  use  of  in  his  translation 
his  earliestpatrons,  and  brought  him  into  notice  of  the  Axioehtu  of  Plato,  which  was  not  to  be 
at  court  Bie  devoted  himselfalmost  exclusively  found  in  the  original ;  and  for  this  he  was  con- 
to  sacred  subjects,  a  branch  of  the  art  in  harmony  demned  and  burned. 

with  his  devout  disposition.    His  works  are  de-  DOLGOBUEI,  the  name  of  a  princely  Bus* 

fioient  in  imaginative  genius,  but  they  are  fdl  sian  family,  whose  origin  is  carried  back  to 

distinguished  by  agreeable  coloring,  a  remark-  Burik,  and  several  members  of  which  occupy 

able  relief  produced  by  his  skilful  management  a  place  in  the  history  of  their  country.    L 

of  chiaroscuro,  a  singular  delicacy  of  composi-  Gbigobi,  distingnished  himself  by  the  valiant 

tion,  and  a  finish  in  which  he  approached  al-  defence  of  a  monastery  near  Moscow  against  the 

most  the  consummate  patience  ana  industry  of  Poles  under  Bapieha  and  other  eenerals  (1608- 

the  great  Dutch  masters.    Although  he  was  '10).    II.  Mlbia,  was  mamedin  1624  to  Ozar 

proverbially  slow  in  the  execution  of  his  paint-  Michael,  the  first  of  the  house  of  Bomanoff^  but 

inga,  he  amassed  sufficient  weal&for  the  honor-  died  4  months  after.    lU.  Turn,  a  general  in 

able  support  of  his  fiimily  of  8  diildren.    The  the  reigns  of  Alexis  and  Fedor,  was  killed  in 

sameness  of  expression  in  most  of  his  pictures  the  revolt  of  the  Strelitzes  after  the  death  of 

facilitates  copies  and  imitations,  which  conse-  the  latter  czar  in  1683,  while  defending  the 

quently  abound  all  over  Europe.    He  excelled  right  of  the  young  Peter  the  Great  to  the 

most  in  small  pictures,  and  the  themes  in  which  throne.    lY .  Mihail,  son  of  the  preceding,  and 

he  was  most  successfbl  are  borrowed  from  the  minister  of  Fedor,  perished  with  his  fiither.  V. 

New  Testament.    Among  his  best  works  are  the  Taxob,  a  senator  of  Peter  the  Great,  noted  for 

^'  St  Antimony"  in  the  Florentine  gallery,  the  his  boldness  and  frankness  toward  his  master, 

^^St  Sebastian'*  in  the  palazzoOorsini,  the  ''Four  died  in  1720.    It  is  said  that  one  day,  having 

Evangelists'*  in  the  palazzo  Bicardi  at  Florence,  torn  to  pieces  an  imperial  nkase  in  ftill  council 

and  "Christ  Breaking  the  Bread,^'  in  England,  of  the  senate,  he  appeased  the  wrath  of  the 

in  the  marquis  of  Exeter's  collection  at  Burleigh,  czar,  who  threatened  to  kill  him,  by  the  words : 

Dresden  possesses  several  of  his  works,  indud-  "Ton  have  but  to  imitate  Alexander,  and  you 

ing  **  Herodias  with  the  Head  of  John  the  Bap-  will  find  a  Clitns  in  me.*'    YI.  Ivajt,  was  the 

tist'^  and*' St  Cecilia,  or  the  Organ  Player."  friend  of  Peter  II.,  to  whom  his  sister  Catharine 

Another  of  his  chief  productions,  "Christ  on  was  betrothed ;  but  the  young  ozar  having  died 

the  Mount  of  Olives,'*  is  at  the  Louvre  in  Paris,  on  the  day  fixed  for  the  marriage  (1780),  he  was 

— ^AoHxsx,  one  of  his  daughters,  who  married  a  exiled  to  Siberia  with  all  his  family  by  Biron, 

merchant  named  Carlo  Baci,  was  one  of  his  duke  of  Courland,  the  favorite  of  the  empress 

best  pupils,  and  the  most  successful  copyist  of  Anna.    Becalled  from  exile,  he  was  accused  of 

ius  works.  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  empress,  and 

DOLE,  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  an  arron-  executed  at  Novgorod  in  1789,  other  members 

dissement  of  the  same  name,  in  the  department  of  the  family  being  beheaded  or  exiled.    YII. 

of  the  Jura;  pop.  of  the  town  in  1856,  9,448,  Yasiu,  commanded  the  aimy  of  Catharine  L 
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in  the  war  agidnst  Persia,  was  made  field  mar*  Uie  bans  of  the  United  States  ooinage  and  moD^ 

shal  in  1728,  banished  to  Siberia  in  1789  as  an  of  account    B^  the  act  of  April  3, 1792,  $Tki 

accomplice  of  the  preceding,  recalled  bj  the  grainsof  pare  silver  and  24f  grains  of  pure  sold 

empress  Elizabeth,  and  di^  in  1765.    YllL  were  declared  to  be  equivalent  one  to  the  ouier, 

YAsni,  nephew  of  the  preceding,  commander-  and  to  the  doUar  of  account.    At  that  time,  as 

in-chief  of  the  army  of  Oatharine  II.,  conquered  now  in  Great  Britain,  118  grains  of  pore  ^Id 

the  Crimea  in  a  short  campaign  in  1771,  and  re-  were  the  equivalent  d  the  pound  sterliqg.   The 

ceived  from  tiie  empress  the  surname  of  £rim-  value  of  £1  hi  federal  money,  thereforei  was 

skoi.    IX.  Vladimib,  resided  for  25  years  as  $4  56.5.    Prior  to  this  date,  ana  daring  the  ooo- 

ministerof  Catharine  n.  at  the  court  of  Frederio  federation,  the  dollar  of  account,  as  compared 

the  Great,  whose.  fHendship  he  gained.    X.  with  sterling  currency,  had  been  ra^  at  4s.  6^ 

TuBi,  commanded  in  the  wars  of  Catharine  11.  which  was  an  exaggerated  vsluataon  of  the 

against  the  Turks  and  Poles,  signalizing  himself  Spanish  dollar ;  and  in  precise  accordanoe  with 

by  his  valor.    XI.  Ivak,  one  of  the  daseicsl  this  valuation  the  congress  of  the  oonfederatioB 

poets  of  Russia,  was  bom  in  1754,  and  died  in  had  established  $4  444  as  the  cnstom  house  valae 

Bt  Petersburg  in  1828.    XH.  Pavel,  was  the  of  the  pound  sterlmg.    The  effect  of  the  aot  of 

author  of  a  Notice  ncr  la  priimpalei  /amillei  1792  was  really  to  redaoe  the  valne  of  our  dot- 

de  Euuie  (Brussels,  1848),  an  English  transia-  lar  of  account,  but  apparently  to  increase  the 

tion  of  which,  with  annotations  and  an  intro*  value  of  the  pound  sterling  about  ^  per  cent, 

duction,  appeared  in  London  in  1858.  By  the  aot  of  June  28, 1884,  the  wei^t  of  fine 

DOLLAK,  the  monetary  unit  in  the  United  gold  to  the  dollar  was  reduced  from  24.75  to  23  JM) 

States  and  several  other  countries,  both  of  coin-  grains ;  and  8  years  later.  Jan.  18, 1887,  it  was 

ed  money  and  money  of  account  All  values  in  fixed'  at  28.22  grains,  wnere  it  now  remaina, 

the  United  States  are  expressed  in  dollars  and  Comparing  this  latter  weight  with  the  poond 

oentB,  or  hundredths.    The  term  mill,  for  tiie  sterlmg  of  118  griuns,  we  find  an  appanoit  iib 

j^  of  a  dollar,  is  rarely  employed.    The  dol-  crease  in  the  valae  of  £l  to  $4  86.6w  an  advanos 

lar  unit,  as  a  money  of  account,  was  established  of  exactly  9^  per  cent,  upon  the  old  valoatioa 

by  act  of  congress  of  April  2, 1792,  and  the  same  of  $4  44.4,    We  have  here  the  explanation  of 

act  provides  for  the  coinage  of  a  silver  dollar  the  existing  practice  in  this  country  of  qootiBg 

"  of  the  value  of  a  Spanish  milled  doUiur  as  the  sterling  exchange  at  9^  per  cent,  preminm,  whoi 

same  is  now  current.'*    The  silver  dollar  was  it  is  really  at  par.    A  much  more  ample  and 

first  coined  in  1794,  weighing  416  grains,  of  intelligible  method  would  be  to  state  in  dollais 

which  S7li  griuns  were  pure  silver,  the  fineness  and  cents  the  ruling  rate  per  pound  sterling  for 

being  892.4  thousandths.    The  act  of  Jan.  18,  bills  on  London,  e.  ^.  (4  84^  $4  87,  ^  90,  4g. 

1 887,  reduces  the  standard  weight  to  412}  grains,  Spanish  dollars  were  chiefly  coined  in  tlie  Spsn« 

but  increases  the  fineness  to  xiwM\  ^^  quantity  icli  American  colonies.    The  best  known  variety 

of  pure  silver  remaining  871^  grains  as  before ;  was  the  pillar  dollar,  so  called  from  the  2  pil- 

and  at  these  rates  it  is  still  coined,  in  limited  lars  on  its  reverse,  representing  the  "  Pillars  of 

amount    The  smaller  silver  coins  are  not  of  Hercules,'' the  ancient  name  of  the  opposite  pro* 

equal  weight  propordonally.  TSee  Coins.)    The  montories  at  the  straits  of  Gibraltar.    The  mde 

act  of  March  8, 1849,  directs  the  coinage  of  gold  imitation  of  these  pillars  in  writing,  conneodng 

dollars.  They  were  issued  the  same  year,  weigh-  them  by  a  scroll,  is  said  to  have  been  the  origin 

ing  26|^  pains,  -f^  fine,  28-^  grains  being  pure  of  the  dollar  mark  (|),  now  universally  fiuniliar. 

gold.    Ml  other  coins  of  tne  United  States  are  A  more  plausible  e^lanation  is  that,  as  the  dol* 

either  multiples  or  subdivisions  of  the  dollar,  lar  consisted  of  8  reaU^  8  R.  being  stamped  upon 

The  term  dollar  is  of  Grerman  origin.  Duriog  l^e  it^  the  mark  was  designed  to  stand  for  the  ^^  piece 

years  1517-26  tho  counts  of  &hlick,  under  a  of  eight,"  as  the  dollar  was  commonly  called, 

right  of  mintage  conferred  by  the  emperor  Sigis-  The  two  vertical  lines  distinguished  it  from  Uie 

mund  in  1487  upon  their  grandfather,  Casper  figure  8.    The  Spanish  American  dollars  ceased 

SchUck,  caused  to  be  strud  a  series  of  silver  to  be  coined  when  the  colonies  became  indq>en* 

coins  of  1  ounce  weight,  and  worth  about  118  dent,  and  unoe  1822  their  place  in  commerce 

cents  of  our  money.    These  pieces  were  coined  has  been  supplied  by  the  dollars  of  Mexico, 

at  Joachimsthal  (Joachim's  vaUev),  a  mining  Bolivia,  and  Peru.  (For  values,  dec,  see  Coots.) 
town  of  Bohemia,  and  came  to  be  known  in  cir-       DOLLAET   BAT,  or  Thb  Bollabt  (Lat. 

eolation  as  JoackinuthaUr^  and  then  for  short-  Sinut  Emdanut  or  Dollarvm)^  an  arm  of  the 

ness  Thaler ;  and  this  name  for  coins  and  money  German  ocean,  about  10  m.  in  length  from  K. 

of  account  has  been  widely  used  in  the  German  to  S.,  and  7  m.  in  breadtli.    It  lies  between 

states  ever  nnce.    Some  Cferman  scholars,  how-  Hanover  and  the  13'etherlands,  and  extends  to 

ever,  derive  the  term  Thaler  from  talent^  which  the  estuary  or  mouth  of  the  river  Ems.    It  is 

was  used  in  the  middle  ages,  designating  a  pound  supposed  to  have  been  formed  by  a  terrible  in- 

of  gold.    In  Norwav  and  Sweden  we  find  the  undation  in  1277,  which  destroyed  nearly  50 

daler,  and  in  Spain  the  dalera,  the  famous  Span-  villages.    The  sea  hsa  since  receded  in  some 

ish  dollar  which  for  centuries  figured  so  con-  measure  from  the  Hanoverian  shore,  and  several 

spiouonsly  in  the  commerce  of  the  worKl.    It  thoupand  acres  of  land  have  been  recovered, 
was  theSpanish  pillar  dollar  (called  also  the  mill-       BOLLINGER,  Iokaz,  a  German  physidogiflt, 

ed  dollar  for  its  milled  edge)  that  was  taken  as  bom  in  Bamberg,  May  2i^  1770,  died  in  Munich, 
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Jan.  14, 1841.    He  was  professor  of  physiologj  After  having  completed  his  survey  of  the  valley 

at  Bamberg,  and  afterward,  when  tuis  univer-  of  the  Nile,  he  was  on  the  point  of  exploring 

Aty  was  dissolved,  at  WfLrzbarg.    In  1828  he  the  Libyan  desert  when  his  uiling  health  com- 

beoame  a  member  of  the  academy  and  aprofessor  pelled  him  in  1799  to  retnm  to  France.    While 

of  medicine  in  Munich,  and  in  1826  professor  on  his  way  to  Marseilles,  his  ship  was  overtaken 

of  anatomy.    Among  his  principal  works  is  by  storm  and  driven  into  the  gulf  of  Taranto. 

Grundriu  der  NdturUhre  dea  mensehliehen  Or^  Seized  by  the  Neapolitans,  who  at  that  time 

^onwmttf  (Bamberg,  1805).  were  at  war  with  France,  he  waai  in  conse- 

DOLLOND,  JoDK,  an  English  optician,  bom  quence  of  his  former  offence  against  the  order  of 

in  Spitalfields,  June  10, 1706,  diea  in  London,  Malta,  detained  in  prison,  while  the  other  paa- 

Bept,  80,  1761.    He  was  descended  from  a  sengers  were  after  a  short  time  restored  to 

French  refagee  family,  and  was  originaUy  A  silk  Uberty.    In  the  prison  of  Messina  he  wrote  on 

weaver,  but  ooncdving  a  passion  for  the  science  the  margin  of  tlie  Bible,  with  a  bone  sharpened 

of  optica,  he  went  into  partnersliip  with  his  against  the  walls  for  a  pen,  and  the  black  of  hia 

SOD  as  an  optical  instrument  manufjacturer.   He  lamp  smoke  mixed  with  water  for  ink — ^the  only 

commenced  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  dis-  writing  materials  at  the  prisoner's  command-* 

persion  of  light  and  other  subjects  connected  his  TVaitS  de  phUosophis  nUniralogique^  and  his 

with  the  improvement  of  telescopes  and  micro*  Memaire  mr  tetpiee  minerale.  He  recovered  hia 

aoopes,  the  results  of  which  were  oommuni-  liberty,  March  15, 1801,  with  impaired  health ; 

oated  to  the  royal  society  in  a  series  of  papers,  and  dUed  soon  afterward,  while  on  a  visit  to  hia 

which  appeared  in  its  ''Transactions^  during  sister.   The  results  of  his  researches  are  embod- 

the  years  1758, 1754,  and  1758.    These  papers  ied  in  his  contributions  to  the  Journal  de  phy* 

were  deemed  so  important  by  the  council  of  iiquejJournaldeVimtitutyJ&urnaldes  mines,  &o. 

that  learned  body,  that  it  awarded  to  DoUond  More  than  50  distinct  memoirs,  many  of  which 

the  Copley  medal,  and  in  1761  sanctioned  his  contain  valuable  additions  to  the  knowledge  of 

eleotion  as  a  member  of  the  society.    He  was  geology  and  mineralogy,  can  thus  be  traced  to 

the  discoverer  of  the  laws  of  the  di^rsion  of  his  pen,  beside  hb  contributions  to  the  Dictionr 

light,  and  the  inventor  of  the  achromatic  tele-  noire  miniralogique  and  the  Nbnntlle  eneycUh' 

aeope. — ^Pkisb,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  pidie.    His  most  interesting  essays  are:  Me- 

in  Spitalfields  in  1780,  died  inJECennin^n  in  mairetmrUtrenUflementdetaterreenOalaMe; 

18S0.    8oon   after  entering  into  partnership  Voyage auxiles de lApcvn ;  MhrnnreemrUeiUe 

with  his  father  he  removed  his  business  from  Pontes^  et  Catalogue  raisonnS  dee  produits  de 

Spitalfields  to  8t.  Paul's  churchyard,  where  he  rJStna  ;  and  on  the  nature  of  leucite,  anthracite, 

met  with  great  success.    He  made  several  im-  pyroxene,  &c.    The  Journal  du  dernier  tovage 

portant  improvements  in  optical  instrumenta,  ^«cttov«n2>oZ(?fiiieu<2a7i9  2M^^p«iwaapubli^- 

and  contributed  some  valuable  papers  to  the  ed  by  Srunn-Neegaard  at  Paris  in  1802. 

^Transactions''  of  the  royal  society,  one  of  DOLOMITE,  a  mineral  species  named  in 

which  was  a  vindication  of  Mi  father's  daim  honor  of  the  French  ffeologist  Dolomieu.    It 

to  the  discovery  of  the  true  'theory  of  the  re-  occurs  crystallized  in  rhombohedral  forms,  and 

frangibility  of  light,  which  appeared  in  the  also  as  a  rock  of  granular  and  crystalline  struo- 

'^  Transactions  "  for  1789.    The  "  DoUond  opti-  ture.    The  mineral  species  includes  several  vari- 

oal  establishment "  is  still  flourishing.  eties,  as  brown  spar,  pearl  spar,  &c.    Its  hard- 

DOLOMIEU,  D£oDAT  Gttt  Bilvaut  Tax*  ness  is  8.5-4;  specific  gravity,  2.85-2.92.    The 

ORkox  Gratkt  db,  a  French  geologist,  bom  weiehtof  a  cubic  foot  of  the  rock  is  consequent- 

in  the  village  of  Dolomieu,  in  ^e  department  ly  about  180  pounds.    Dolomite  is  a  ma^esian 

of  Isdre,  June  24^  1750,  died  in  Oh&teauneuf^  carbonate  of  lime,  consisting  of  one  equivalent 

SoiVne^t-Loire,  Nov.  26, 1'801.  While  yet  very  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  and  one  of  carbonate 

young  he  killed  in  a  duel  a  knight  of  Malta,  of  lime,  or,  in  100  parts,  45.65  of  the  former 

of  which  order  he  was  himself  a  member.    He  and  54.85  of  the  latter.    It  is  usually  white,  but 

was  condemned  to  death,  but  the  sentence  was  is  sJso  found  of  various  colors.  ^  The  geological 

commuted  to  imprisonment^  and  in  his  dun-  position  of  the  rock  is  in  the  primary  and  met- 

geon  he  devoted  himself  with  ardor  to  the  amorphic  group.    Of  these  it  is  an  important 

etndy  of  the  natural  sciences.    On  recovering  member,  being  extensively  used  for  the  manu- 

hia  liberty  he  obtained  a  commiasion  in  the  fiioture  of  lime,  aud  also  as  a  building  stone.  It 

arm^,  but  did  not  relinquish  his  scientific  in-  is  found  abunaantly  along  the  eastern  part  of 

▼estigations,  of  which  the  first  fruits  appeared  the  middle  states,  its  range  extending  through 

in  1776  in  his  essay  9ur  lapeeanteur  dee  corps  the  gold  region  of  the  southern  states,  north- 

d  diffirentee  distances  du  centre  de  la  terre^  and  warc^  passing   near  Washington,    Baltimore, 

in  two  translations  into  Italian  on  the  sub-  Philadelphia,  thence  crossing  northern  New 

iect  of  mineralogy  and  of  volcanic  substances.  Jersey,  and  to  the  south  of  the  highlands 

SCade  a  corresponding  member  of  the  acad-  across  the  Hudson,  through  western  Massachu- 

emy  of  sciences,  he  quitted  the  military  profes-  setts  and  Vermont  into  Canada.     The  rock 

aion  and  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  science,  also  occurs  at  many  localities  to  the  eastward 

For  a  series  of  years  he  was  engaged  hi  explor-  of  this  metamorphic  range.     The  lime  made 

ing  Portugal,  Spain,  Italy,  and  uterward  Egypt,  firom  dolomite  varies  in  quality,  not  only  with 

whither  he  went  with  Napoleon's  expedition,  ^e  purity  of  the  rock,  but  also  with  its  tex- 
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torn,  tnd*tli6  maimer  o#  bmliig  it    Ko  lime  erery respect'"  ThefbUoiriiiff  aniilfBesdrsome 

is  more  hishly  priced  by  masons  than  that  ofthe  beet  ofthe  American  dolomites  show  Iiow 

made  of  the  dose,  oompact  dolomite  called  near  they  conespond  in  compoeition  to  the  Te- 

the  ^'  hard  Jointer  "  of  SmithfielcL  B.  L    It  is  qubite  of  Professor  Daniell : 

perfectly  white,  is  very  strong,  tiudog  a  great  - 


deal  of  sand,  and  sets  auiokly.    Bat  the  same         >iMtb«r 

kind  of  roek  «f  other  localities,  if  burned  in  ^rrj — ^  ^ 

the  conumm  anthracite  kUn,  finds  little  &vor  gt^si^  »   .; 

with  masons  from  its  not  slaokuig  uniformly,  Tnekahoe.  •^   V. 

Lamps  of  it  remain  withoat  slacking  antU  after  *^'^'"^*^*-"- 
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it  has  been  laid  npon  the  walls,  where  they  form  DOLPHIN  (delphiMUj  Cav.)*  a  cetacean  mara- 
blotehesy  whioh  by  the  masons  is  called  ^  pit*  ma],'camiYoroas  in  its  habits,  and  found  in  most 
ting  oaf  This  is  in  gieat  measure  obviated  by  of  the  eeas  of  the  world.  The  ddphins,  as  gen- 
ii proper  method  of  burning,  and  parttwdarly  eraUy  restricted^  have  a  convex  forehead,  and  a 
by  the  nse  of  wood  or  a  blaiing  coai  instead  m  beaker  snoaty  armed  with  teeth,  separated  from 
antiinoite.  lime  of  veiy  superior  quality  has  the  fi>rehead  by  a  well-marked  furrow ;  they 
thus  been  made  of  the  white  crystaDine  dolo-  do  not  aoouire  the  dimensions  of  the  whales, 
mite  found  on  the  Hudson  at  Hastings  and  being  rarely  more  than  9  Ibet  long.  The  body 
Bing  Sing.  Its  strength  was  such  as  to  take  is  fusiform  in  shape,  without  evident  neck,  and 
•boot  ^  more  sand  than  other  limes  in  use  of  terminated  by  tlie  horizontal  tidl  comauon  to 
the  best  qualities.  For  agricultnral  purposes  all  cetaceans ;  the  head  is  not  disproportlon- 
magneaian  lime  is  not  in  good  rqmte,  thougb  ately  large,  apd  both  jaws  are  toothea ;  there 
the  (act  of  its  inferiority  does  not  appear  to  be  are  2  pectoral  fins,  and  toward  the  middle 
well  established.  As  a  building  stone,  dolomite  of  the  l)ack  there  is  a  fold  of  the  akin  which 
ranks  among  the  best,  possessing  in  a  hi|^  de*  mav  be  called  a  dorsal  fin;  the  eyes  are  smaU, 
gree  the  properties  of  durability  and  ease  ot  witn  bare  lids ;  the  external  opening  of  the 
working.  Itisobtained  in  large  l^ocks  of  sound  ear  is  small;  the  tongue  is  thick,  soft,  and  but 
and  uilform  texture,  with  gcMd  grain  for  sj^t*  dightly  movable ;  the  skin  is  naked  and  wSt, 
ting,  and  unmixed  with  foreign  matters,  ^ut  covered  only  by  a  thick  mucosity.  The  teeth 
diflEerent  layers  in  the  same  quany  vary  oreatly  are  simple,  conical,  and  numerous,  varying  in 
in  quality,  so  that  care  is  required  in  selecting  number  even  in  individuals  of  the  same  spedes. 
them.  The  softness  of  the  stone  admits  of  its  The  cranium  is  very  small  compared  witJi  the 
being  easily  sawn  into  ashlar  and  carved  into  face,  concave,  and  much  elevated  in  fit>nt  and 
ornamental  mouldings.  It  forms  a  considerable  arched  behind;  the  snout  is  nairow  and  elon- 
part  of  the  white  marble  used  in  theconstruction  gated  frcnn  the  prolongation  <^  the  maxiQaries 
of  the  capitd  at  Washington.  The  custom  house  and  intermaxillaries,  which  are  not  curved  Ibr- 
in  New  York  city  is  built  of  this  stone  from  tiie  ward  above;  the  upper  jaw  is  a  little  diorter 
Tnokahoe  quarries  on  tiie  Harlem  railroad,  and  than  the  lower;  the  maxillaries  extenslvdy 
the  new  custom  house  at  Charleston,  S.  0.,  is  overlap  the  frontals;  the  tubercles  which  r^ 
buUt  of  the  same  from  the  quarries  at  Hast-  resent  the  nasal  bones  are  above  the  intermax- 
ings  on  the  Hudson.  In  Engliind,  dolomite  has  iUaries,  resting  on  the  frontals ;  theparietalsaie 
proved  so  durable  and  exceflent  a  stone,  that  a  below  the  maxillaries,' and  quite  on  the  side; 
variety  of  it  found  at  Bolsover  moor  was  select-  the  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw  is  extoisive,  and 
ed  by  the  oonmiissioners  appointed  by  the  Brit-  the  bone  is  light  and  hollow.  Hie  cervical  ver- 
ish  parliament  for  investigating  tiie  qualities  of  tebrss,  7  in  number,  are  very  thin,  and  united 
the  various  building  stones  of  the  kingdom,  and  together  in  the  different  genera ;  the  dorsals  are 
choosing  from  them  the  best  for  the  new  houses  18,  witii  as  many  pairs  of  ribs,  tlteir  articular 
of  ^rliiunent  The  choir  of  Southwdl  church,  processes  becoming  effiftced  by  age,  oommendng 
which  was  built  of  this  variety  of  stone  in  tiie  posteriorly,  and  the  transverse  being  about  as 
12th  century,  was  found  by  the  commissioners  long  as  the  spinous  processes ;  the  lumbar  ver- 
to  be  in  so  perfect  a  state  that  "  the  mouldings  tebres  are  18,  with  very  long  transverse  and  roi- 
and  carved  enrichments  were  as  sluurp  as  when  nous  processes ;  a  sacral  vertebra  can  hardly  be' 
first  executed.'*  After  describing  ower  exam*  said  to  exist^  as  the  pelvis  consists  of  a  nidi- 
pies  illostrating  the  durability  of  this  rode,  the  mentary  bone  on  each  side  suspended  In  the 
commissioners  ss^ :  ^^  We  may  here  remark,  that  muscles ;  the  caudal  vertebrte  are  about  2S,  grad- 
as  &r  as  our  observations  extend,  in  proportion  nsUy  decreasing  in  size,  the  transverse  processes 
as  the  stone  employed  in  magnesian  limestone  disappearing  about  the  16th,  and  tbe  spinous 
buildings  is  crystalline,  so  does  it  appear  to  have  about  the  20th ;  exclusive  of  die  cervicala,  there 
resisted  the  decomposing  efl^ts  of  the  atmo-  are  about  60  vertebr»  in*^all;  the  Y-shaped 
sphere ;  a  conclusion  in  accordance  with  the  bones  on  the  nnder  surface  of  the  bodies  b^^ 
opinion  of  Professor  Daniell,  who  has  stated  about  the  6th  caudal.  The  breast  bone  is  corn- 
that,  from  the  results  of  expcoinMnts,  he  is  of  posed  of  8  bones,  the  1st  very  wide,  grooved 
opinion  that  'the  nearer  the  magnesian  lime-  m  front,  and  usually  pierced  with  a  hcoe;  the 
st<Mies  approach  to  equivalent  proportions  of  shoulder  blade  is  fan-shaped,  sHghtiv  concave ; 
carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  magnesia,  the  clavicle  is  absent ;  the  pectoral  fin  is  com- 
the  more  crystalline  and  better  tiiey  are  in  posed  of  a  very  short  humerus,  with  a  large 
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upper  iaberosity,  fts  lower  extremity  compress-  oarried  on  as  in  other  mammals  $  omy,  m  order 

ed  antero-posteriorlj,  and  nniting  by  a  carti-  to  enable  them  bettor  to  remain  nnder  water, 

laginooa  articnlation  on  an  irr^lar  line  with  there  is  a  plexiform  arrangement  of  the  arteries 

the  bones  of  the  forearm  ;  the  latter  are  almost  within  the  chest  and  near  the  spine,  which 

reetattgniar,  short  and  flat,  the  radius  in  front  serve  as  reservoirs  of  pnre  blood  dming  immer- 

and  the  widest ;  the  bones  of  the  wrist,  6  or  sion ;  these  do  not  commnnicate  directly  with 

7  in  nmnber  in  2  rows,  form  a  flat  pavement-  vcans,  and  fheir  contents  can  be  taken  into  ihe 

like  surface  united  by  oartila^  to  the  radios  cironlation  as  oircamstances  require.    The  re-^ 

and  nfaia;  there  is  a  mere  vesdge  of  thnmb,  ao-  prodnctive  organs  are  the  same  as  in  other 

cording  to  Onvier,  the  index  finger  being  the  mammals,  and  their  fbnctions  are-nmilarly  per- 

longest  and  having  9  articniations  with  its  met*  formed ;  the  testes  are  within  the  abdomen; 

acarpal  bone  and  phalanges,  tiie  8d  with  7,  the  the  prostate  ghmd  is  Ittrge,  bnt  the  seminal  ves- 

4th  with  4,  and  the  5th  a  mere  tubercle.    This  ides  are  absent;  the  mammse  are  %  with  the 

tfnatomical  description  will  answer  generally  ibr  nippke  concealed  in  a  fold  of  skin,  except  dnr- 

dolphins  and  porpoises,  and  the  alHed  genera,  ing  lactation,  when  they  protrnde  on  each  aide 

Dolphins  are  among  the  swiftest  of  cetaceans,  of  the  genital  opening.    The  kidneys  are  made 

and  their  speed  is  owing  to  the  strokes  of  the  up  of  many  small  glands  united.    The  brain  is' 

powerful  t^ ;  the  pectoral  fins  serve  merely  to  very  wide,  the  hemispheres  however  covering 

Dalance  and  guide  the  body,  and  to  carry  the  only  a  portion  of  the  cerebellum ;  the  convoln- 

young.    The  eye  and  ear  are  constructed  on  the  tions  are  numerous  and  complioated,  but  nar« 

nuhnmalian  type;  the  nasal  passages  seem  des-  row ;  the  olfactory  lobes  seem  to  be  wanting; 

tined  only  for  the  expulsion  of  water  from  the  the  cerebeUum  is  well  developed,  with  distinct 

mouth  and  for  the  introduction  of  air  into  the  median  and  lateral  lobes.    This  great  ccnrebral 

Inngs,  and  are  generally  considered  as  not  en*  development  ecSbrds  some  groni^  fcr  tiie  an^ 

dowed  with  an  average  sense  of  smell :  the  al-  dent  belief  in  the  superior  intelligeiice  of  the 

Med  sense  of  taste  must  be  very  imperiect,  and  dolphin ;  the  history  of  this  animd,  sacred  to 

the  sensibility  of  the  naked  skin  low.    The  Apollo,  though  encumbered  with  fabulous  and 

teeth  are  formed  only  for  sei2ing  and  i^^taining  superstitious  accounts,  donbtlees  contains  mnch 

prey,  which  is  swallowed  whole.    Authors  dif-  truth  which  whale-hunting  modems  have  not 

fer  as  to  the  stomach,  some  making  it  single,  cared  to  examine. — ^As  the  dolphin  fismiily  till 

but  most  dividing  it  into  8, 4.  or  5  compartments  recently  included  all  ordinary  cetaceans  with 

more  or  less  complicated ;  the  intestine  is  sinn  small  heads^  the  divisions  which  have  since  been 

pie,  10  or  11  times  as  long  as  the  body,  and  made  are  very  numerous,  and  no  system  of 

gradually  diminishing  in  size  from  the  stomach  classification  as  yet  offered  can  be  called  nat* 

to  the  anus.    As  the  dolphin^  like  the  other  ce-  ural ;  in  this  condition  of  cetology,  it  would  be 

taeea,  is  not  a  fish  but  an  air-breathing  mam«  out  of  place  to  attempt  here  to  introduce  ordor 

mal,  warm-blooded,  viviparous,  and  suclding  its  into  this  class  of  animals ;  such  only,  therefore, 

young,  its  respiration  must  be  carried  on  by  the  as  would  not  come  more  properly  under  whales, 

nsual  mechanism  of  lungs,  diaphragm,  ribs,  and  porpoises,  and  other  popular  titles,  will  be  brief* 

respiratory  muscles.  Though  shaped  like  fishes,  ly  alluded  to ;  those  who  wish  to  pursue  the 

inhabiting  the  water  exclusively,  and  moving  in  subject  into  its  detdls  can  consult  the  writings 

the  same  manner  with  them,  it  must  come  to  the  of  Lac6pdde,  the  Ouviers,  De  Blainville^  Lesson, 

surface  by  means  of  its  horizontal  taU.  and  take  £sohricn^  ^i^y?  <^d  otiiers.    At  the  head  of 

in  air  through  the  single  spiracle  on  tne  top  of  the  list  is  the  common  dolphin  (Z>.  delphis^ 

the  head,  which  it  can  do  when  tiie  moutn  is  Linn.);  this,  from  the  shape  of  the  beak,  is  vul* 

foll  of  water  by  means  of  the  upward  prolon«  ftuVf  called  the  *'  goose  of  tlie  sea;**  it  was  the 

gation  of  the  larjrnx  into  the  nasal  passages,  and  hiefot  iehthy$  (sacrod  fish)  of  the  ancients,  the  fiip 

the  shutting  off  of  its  cavity  by  muscular  action  vorite  of  Apollo  (whose  most  fiKnous  oracle  bore 

from  the  mouth  and  oesophagus ;  the  external  its  name),  and  the  supposed  benefactor  of  man : 

opening  of  the  spiracle  is  guarded  by  a  valve,  it  is  seen  on  very  ancient  coins  and  medals,  ana 

which  prevents  the  entrance  of  water  when  the  formed  a  conspicuous  object  on  the  coat  of  arms 

aniooal  plunges  beneath  the  surface.  The  water  of  the  princes  of  France ;  frt>m  it  was  named 

which  is  taken  into  the  mouth  with  the  food  the  province  of  Dauphin^  which  gave  the  tiUe 

can  be  made  to  pass  out  in  a  jet  from  the  spir*  to  the  heir  apparent  to  the  French  throne.    It 

ade,  by  the  dosing  of  the  pharynx,  and  the  attahis  a  length  of  fh>m  6  to  10  feet,  and  its 

forcing  of  the  liquid  into  the  nose  through  the  proportions  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  speed 

passage  in  which  the  larynx  is  elevated  during  which  is  its  characteristic.  The  color  is  dark  on 

respiration.    Under  the  skin,  in  front  of  the  the  back,  grayish  on  the  sides,  and  satiny  white 

no^ails,  are  2  large  cavities  covered  with  mus-  underneath.    The  geographicd  range  of  this 

cles ;  into  these  the  water  is  sent,  and  remains  spedes  is  extensive,  embradng  the  seas  of  £u* 

until  the  animal  chooses  to  ^ect  it ;  then,  closing  rope,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  northern  and 

a  valve  at  their  entrance,  the  water  is  sent  forth  temperate  Atlantic  ;  other  spedes  are  found 

by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles.    The  dol-  in  the  seas   of  America,  Asii^ ,  and   Africa, 

phin  fiimily  make  a  feeble  moaning  or  plaintive  Vessels  frequentiy  meet  them  in  large  num- 

noise,  which  has  often  been  noticed  when  they  hers,  shooting  under  the  bows,  springing  oat 

have  been  stranded  alive.    The  dronlation  is  of  the  water,  and  playfully  racing  with  their 
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ftllowB ;  their  speed  is  such  that  the  swiftest  pMnida  wbidi  would  not  be  better  described 

saUing  Teasel  seems  ststioiuuy  beside  them,  elsewhere,  is  the  genus  delpJUnapterug  of  Lec6- 

The  oorBsl  fin  is  abont  9  inches  hi^  a  little  pdde,  bavlDg  no  dorsal  fin,  and  a  slender  trans- 

behind  tiie  middle  of  the  back;  the  pectorals,  yerselj  flattened  besk,  separated  from  the  era* 

aboat  2  feet  from  the  snout,  are  somewhat  nimn  by  a  deep  ffarrow.    P^ron^s  dolphin  (/>. 

longer  than  the  dorsal,  narrow  and  ronnded;  Penmii^  Cay.)  is  abont  6  feet  long,  elegant  m 

the  tail  is  crescent-shaped,  with  a  notch  in  Ibrm  and  proportions,  of  a  deep  blni^-black 

the  middle,  and  abont  a  foot  wide;  the  Jaws  color  abore,  with  the  snont,  rides,  pectorals, 

have  from  32  to  47  teeth  on  each  side,  according  abdomen,  and  part  of  the  tail  sOrerj  white ;  the 

to  age,  rimple,  conical,  largest  io  the  middle  ot  teeth  are  abont  89  on  each  side  ik  each  Jaw; 

the  series.    Doring  rapid  motion  the  tail  is  bent  like  the  rest  of  the  genns,  it  is  fomid  in  high 

nnder  the  body,  and  then  suddenly  broogfat  into  sonthem  latitudes^    The  allied  genns  hehtga 

a  straight  line.  The  dolphin  is  Toracions,  living  (Bon.)  has  an  obtuse,  conical,  and  rounded  head, 

principally  npon  fish,  wnich  it  boldly  pursues,  without  prominent  beak,  and  without  dorsal  fin. 

even  into  the  midst  of  the  fishermen^s  nets,   F.  The  whitefish,  or  white  whale  (B,  hormlu. 

Cuvier  is  inclined,  with  the  ancients,  to  con-  LesB.X  is  a  very  swift  dolphin,  of  a  beautiM 

eider  it  an  intelligent  and  docile  animal ;  seeing  cream-white  color  and  symmetrical  ahiqpe,  not 

in  the  fiU>nloos  stories  of  antiquity  the  symbols  unlike  in  its  general  outline  the  new  steamship 

of  hidden  truth,  he  thinks  an  examination  of  of  the  Messrs.  Winans  of  Baltimore,  that  is,  a 

the  habits  of  the  dolphin  will  disclose  to  natu-  double  cone,  of  which,  however,  one  end  is 

ralists  a  foundation  in  fact  for  the  supposed  in-  shorter  and  less  sharp  than  the  othtf  in  the 

telligence  of  this  species.    In  former  times  the  cetacean ;  tiie  length  varies  from  12  to  20  ieet ; 

flesh  of  the  dolphin  was  as  much  esteemed  for  the  teeth,  according  to  Cuvier,  are  f :| ;  being 

food  as  it  is  now  neglected ;  in  the  16th  century  well  covered  with  fat,  it  is  sometimes  chased  by 

its  price  was  so  high  that  it  was  only  seen  on  coast  whalers,  especially  about  the  months  of 

the  tables  of  the  rich ;  in  the  time  of  Dr.  Gains,  rivers,  where  it  feeds  upon  the  cod,  haddock, 

the  founder  of  the  college  of  that  name  at  flounder,  and  other  fish;  it  is  essentially  an 

Cambridge,  a  dolphin  was  thought  a  worthy  arctic  spedea,  though  it  descends  to  the  tem- 

S resent  n>r  the  duke  of  Norfblk,  who  in  turn  perate  regions  of  both  hemispheres ;  it  has  been 

istributed  it  to  his  friends,  who  roasted  and  seen  in  uie  river  St.  Lawrence  as  high  np  as 

ate  it  with  porpoise  sanoe;  in  France,  the  dol*  Quebec     The  genus  gJobicephalm  (Less.)  in- 

phin  could  be  eaten  bv  Roman  CathoUos,  e^>e-  eludes  the  D,  globic^  (Cuv.),  commonly  caDed 

dally  during  Lent,  without  sin ;  at  that  time  all  the  deductor,  social,  bottie-head,  or  howling 

cetaceans  were  considered  fish,  though  really  whale ;  It  resembles  the  beluga  in  the  shape  of 

their  flesh  was  as  much  meat  as  that  of  the  the  head,  but  difi^ers  from  it  in  having  a  d<MrsaI 

ox  or  sheep ;  the  meat  is  dark-colored,  palata-  fin ;  the  length  is  from  16  to  24  fbet,  and  the 

ble   and  nutritious,  and  is  now  often  eaten  general  color  of  a  shining  Jet  black;  the  teeth 

by  seafaring  men  on  long  voyages.    The  ID,  are  from  20  to  28  in  each  jaw ;  its  fiivorite  re- 

turfio  ^Fabr.).  the  netamah  of  the   Green-  sort  is  the  northern  temperate  ocean,  in  both 

landers,  nas  a  tnick  body,  a  flattened,  short  beak,  hemispheres;  it  is  included  by  Dekav  in  the 

obtuse  teeth,  a  dorsal  fin,  and  a  blackish  color,  fsiuna  of  New  York ;  it  is  remarkable  for  its 

except  a  small  part  of  tbe  abdomen,  which  is  sociable  ^sposition,  herding  together  in  great 

whitish;  it  attains  a  size  of  9  to  16  feet|  has  from  numbers,  apparentiy  following  a  leader,  and 

88  to  100  teeth,  and  inhabits  the  AUantic  from  easily  driven  upon  beadies;  the  proper  name  is 

the  shores  of  Europe  to  those  of  Greenland ;  it  is  gloMeephalut  meUu  (Less.) ;  some  species  of  the 

less  active  than  the  common  dolphin.  Another  genus  nave  been  found  in  the  Mediterranean, 

name  for  it  is  the  bottle-nosed  dolphin  or  whale.  The  grampus  and  the  porpoise  will  be  described 

Other  dolphins  are  the  lead-colored  dolphin  {D,  under  their  respective  tides.   The  heterodons  of 

jalumbeut,  Dussunder),  about  8  feet  long,  of  a  De  Bbunville,  m  which  the  teeth  are  absent  or 

leaden-gray  color,  rather  slug^sh  in  its  move-  very  few,  though  belonging  to  the  ddphiniia^ 

ments,  with  about  186  teeth,  found  on  the  coast  are  generally  odled  whales,  and  will  be  better 

of  Malabar,  near  the  shore,  where  it  pursues  the  intn^nced  wifli  them ;  they  include  the  genera 

pilchards;  the  bridled  dolphin  (2).  frenattu,  diod<m  (Hnn.\  or  2'toothea  whales^  hyp^wdon 

Puss.),  less  than  6  feet  long,  having  on  the  ash  (Cuv.),  with  protuberances  on  the  palate,  aoAm 

color  of  the  cheeks  a  black  band  extending  from  (Less.),  the  toothless  whale  (by  Gray  consider^ 

the  angle  of  the  mouth  below  the  eye,  found  ed  synonymous  with  the  last),  and  monodatt 

in  the  neighborhood  of  CapeVerd;  the  eye-  (Linn.),  or  narwhal.    The  long-beaked  dolphins 

browed  dolphin  (i>.sui>tf9vt7ianM,  Lesson),  about  Idelphinarhyncktu,  Lac6p.)   are  distinguished 

4  feet  long,  of  brilliant  blackish-blue  color  above,  by  having  a  prolonged  snont^  thin  and  narrow, 

silvery  below,  with  a  white  streak  over  the  eye,  not  separated  from  the  cranium  by  a  furrow; 

found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cape  Horn ;  the  the  straight  Jaws  are  furnished  with  nnmer- 

fuTuruu  of  the  Chilians  (D.  lunatus.  Less.),  ous  sharp  teetii,  and  the  dorsal  fin  is  sinde; 

about  8  feet  long,  with  a  slender  beak,  fown-  some  of  the  species  attain  the  length  of  86  feet 

colored  above,  white  below,  with  a  dark  brown  The  best  known  species  (2).  mieropteru^  Cuv., 

cross  on  the  back,  in  front  of  the  dorsal  fin,  and  D.  Stnoerbyi^  Desra.)  is  remarkable  for  the 

numerous  in  Conception  bay.    Among  the  del*  snout  being  4  times  the  length  of  the  cranium, 
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and  fbr  the  onrratare  upward  and  forward  of  away  from  the  cetacean  and  given  to  the  scorn- 

the  posterior  part  of  the  intermaxiUaries,  car-  beroid.    This  species  grows  to  the  length  of 

rying  with  them  the  maxillaries,  frontals^  and  about  5  feet;  the  colors  are  blnish  green  above, 

oooipital ;  it  is  a  northern  species,  and  has  been  with  aznre  and  ffolden  reflections,  and  citron 

fonnd  stranded  on  the  English  and  French  coasts,  yellow  below,  with  pale  bine  tints ;  the  pectorals 

There  are  2  remarkable  genera  of  fresh-water  are  partly  leaden  and  parUy  yellow,  the  ventrals 

dolphins,  one  of  which,  the  dolphin  of  the  yellow  below  and  black  aoove,  the  anal  yellow, 

Ganges  (vlataniita  GangetiocLQvdij,\  will  be  and  the  iris  golden.    In  the  Atlantic  is  l^e  0. 

describea  under  Soosoo,  the  JBengalee  name.  equuetU  (Linn.),  with  a  shorter  body  and  more 

The  other  is  the  Bolivian  dolphin  (inia  BoUti-  elevated  head.    On  the  coast  of  South  America 

«iuif,  D'Orb.X  found  in  the  tributaries  of  the  is  the  C,  darade  (Val.),  from  the  name  given  to 

Amazon  and  the  neighboring  streams  and  lakes,  the  genus  by  the  Portuguese.    About  a  dozen 

even  to  the  foot  of  ue  Andes ;  the  beak  is  long  other  species  are  described  in  different  parts  of 

like  that  of  the  dolphin,  but  cylindrical,  bristled  the  globe.  They  are  exceedingly  active,  strong; 

round  with  strong  hairs,  and  obtuse  at  the  end ;  and  voracious,  pursuing  the  nying  fish,  forcing 

the  teeth  are  about  1B4,  resembling  incisors  them  to  leave  the  water,  and  seizing  them  as 

in  front  and  molars  behind ;  the  body  is  abort  they  descend  into  it  again.  Their  beauty  is  not 

and   slender,  the  pectorals  large,  the  dorsal  confined  to  the  dying  state;  when  following 

small  and  behind  the  middle  of  the  back;  the  vessels,  as  they  often  do,  nothing  can  be  more 

flikin  is  fine  and  smooth ;  the  average  length  of  beautifal  in  a  calm  sunny  day,  in  the  clear  water 

the  adult  is  about  7  feet;  the  color  varies  from  of  mid  ocean,  than  to  see  these  brilliant  crea- 

a  pale  blue  to  a  blacldsh  color  above,  and  is  tures  darting  around  the  vessel,  displaying  their 

rosy  beneath.    It  comes  frequently  to  the  sur-  ever-varying  tints  of  golden,  blue,  and  greeiL 

fsMd^  and  is  comparatively  slow  in  its  move-  with  every  movement.    They  gather  around 

ments ;  its  food  consists  almost  entirely  of  fish,  any  floating  object,  and  are  readily  caught  by  a 

which  are  devoured  with  the  snout  above  water;  hook  or  harpoon ;  when  brought  upon  deck  the 

it  is  killed  by  the  natives  for  its  oil.    This  cu-  beautiful  play  of  rapidly  changing  colors  com- 

rious  animal  seems  to  form  an  intermediate  type  menoes^  which  has  caused  the  poet  to  say : 
between  the  carnivorous  and  the  herbiv%>us  or  PartiBgdAT 

idrenoid  cetaceans.    The  delphinida  are  of  little         Dies  like  the  doipUn,  whom  each  pang  imDaos 

value  to  the  whaler  as  ftey  are  difflcdt  to         ^^,^Sm^^  V^"^  «d  di  u  g»r. 
oatoh  from  their  speed  and  strength,  and  their 

covering  of  fat  is  much  less  than  in  the  whalea  These  colors  are  produced,  as  in  the  chameleon 
K'ear  the  mouths  of  rivers  and  on  the  coasts  and  the  cuttle-fish,  by  changes  in  the  sur&ce 
herds  of  them  are  occasionally  hunted  with  by  muscular  action,  as  may  l]Md  seen  by  the  con- 
profit  for  their  oil  and  their  skins,  and  in  high  stant  undulation  of  the  long  dorsal  fin.  (See 
northern  regions  even  for  food.  Many  genera  Chahelbon.)  The  flesh  of  this  fish  is  cons|^- 
of  delphinida  inhabited  the  seas  daring  the  ter-  ered  good  food ;  it  is  white,  though  rather  dry. 
tiary  epoch,  some  very  like  the  present  dolphins.  Sailors  have  an  idea,  which  is  probably  true,  that 
others  very  different  from  them.  Their  fossil  re-  it  is  sometimes  unwholesome  and  even  poison- 
mains  are  found  abundantly  in  the  miocene,  plio-  ous,  and  they  are  in  the  habit  of  boiling  a  piece 
cene,  and  diluvial  strata  of  America  and  Europe,  of  edlver  money  with  the  fish  to  detect  the  fact ; 
-—The  name  of  dolphin  was  long  ago  given  by  if  the  piece  be  tarnished  by  the  boiling,  the  fish 
Dntchnavigatorstoascomberoidnshofuiegenus  is  r^ected;  if  it  remain  bright,  it  is  considered 
eoryphoma  (Linn.),  inhabiting  the  Mediterranean  fit  for  the  table. 

and  the  seas  of  warm  and  temperate  regions.       DOMAINS,  or  Demesne  (mediaeval  Lat.  do- 

The  genus  has  no  detached  finlets,  no  isolated  dor-  manium^  the  dominion  of  the  lord),  in  England, 

sal  spines,  and  no  armature  on  the  tail ;  the  body  lands  retained  by  the  great  hmded  proprietors  for 

18  moderately  lone,  more  or  less  com]>ressed,  and  their  own  use ;  Uie  terrtB  dommiocues  or  demesne 

covered  with  small  scales;  there  is  a  single  dorsal  lands  being  occupied  by  the  lord  or  domimts 

fin,  with  flexible  ra^s,  extending  from  the  head  manorii;  ttie  other  or  tenemental  lands  being 

to  near  the  caudal ;  the  ventrals  are  thoracic,  dbtributed  among  the  tenants.    The  demesne 

The  f^neric  name  is  derived  from  xopv^i^,  sum-  lands  of  the  king,  terrm  dominicales  regis^  which 

mit,  m  reference  to  the  elevated  shape  given  to  were  at  an  early  period  very  large,  and  to  which 

the  forehead  by  a  bony  crest  of  the  interparietal  additions  were  made  by  forfeitures  and  other- 

and  frontfd  which  rises  between  the  intermax-  wise,  had  been,  at  the  time  when  Blackstone 

iUaries  and  extends  to  the  occiput ;  this  gives  a  wrote,  almost  entirely  alienated ;  but  as  a  i>ortion 

trenchant  aspect  to  the  head,  with  a  very  convex  of  them  were  not  conveyed  absolutely  in  fee, 

facial  profile ;  the  eyes  consequently  seem  low.  but  upon  long  leases,  they  will  revert  to  the 

The  month  is  large,  having  card-like  teeth  on  crown  upon  the  expiration  of  those  leases.  The 

the  jaws  and  palatal  bones.   The  dolphin  of  the  principal  importance  of  the  royal  demesne  lands 

Mediterranean,  so  famous  for  the  beautv  of  its  grows  out  of  certain  incments  &at  at  an  early 

colors  when  dying,  is  the  0,  hippurus  (Linn.\  period  attached  to  the  estate  of  the  tenants  of 

Most  writers,  and  especially  the  poets,  have  fol-  those  lands.    The  tenure  by  which  such  estates 

lowed  the  Dutch  error  as  to  the  name  of  this  were  held  is  designated  by  old  writers  as  ancient 

fish,  and  the  term  dolphin  by  sailors  is  taken  demesne;  and  to  some  extent  it  still  continues  to 
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exLrt.  Striody,  lands  to  lield  were  copyhold,  and  iVench  direetory  in  1T95  to  earoU  a  Boiiah  le- 
as each  were  excepted  by  the  statote  12  Charles  gioa  at  lOlan,  and  after  flerriiig  with  honor  in 
11.  c  24,  by  which  military  tenoree  were  abolish*  the  Italian  camMignB  under  l^apoleon,  Gamfion 
ed.  One  inddent^  showing  that  the  tennre  was  Saint  Gyr,  and  Mus^Da,  entered  the-  service  of 
originaUyaspeoies^TiQenageyisthat  the  lands  the  Cisalpine  r^nUic  in  1802.  In  1606  he 
do  not  pass  by  Ihe  common  conveyances,  bat  by  Joined  Kapdieon  at  Beriin,  pablished  n  fiunoia 
sairender  to  the  lord  in  the  manner  of  copy-  proclamation  caUing  upon  the  Poles  to  rise,  and 
hold  estates,  for  certain  nses  mentioned  in  the  soon  entered  Warsaw  in  triranph  at  the  head  of 
sairender,  and  a  new  grant  by  the  lord  in  por-  two  national  divisions.  In  the-  battle  of  FxM- 
Boance  hereof  to  the  ee$tuf  que  u$e. — The  pnb-  land,  to  the  favorable  issae  of  ivhich  he  greatly 
lie  domain  of  the  United  States  is  almost  be-  ooBtribnted,hewa8woanded;  inlSOi^hefimgli 
yond  calcalation.  According  to  the  report  of  with  Poniatowski  aoainst  the  Aostriana;  in  the 
the  secretary  of  the  interior,  made  in  Deo.  1858,  Rasstan  campaigB  of  1812  he  oommaaded  a  di- 
there  were  on  Sept  80, 1858,  on  sale  at  the  vision  of  th»  ^rand  army ;  in  1818  his  Poles 
different  land  c^oes  over  80,000,000  acres  fongfat  bravelvm  Germany,  particolariy  at  l4ip> 
of  land,  and  an  additional  amoont  of  nearly  sic;  andon  the  creation  of  the  kingdom  of  Fih 
62,000,000  acres  had  been  sarveyed,  and  was  land  he  was  raised  by  the  czar  Alexander  to  the 
ready  to  be  brought  into  market  PricMr  to  the  rank  of  general  of  cavalry  and  senator  palatine, 
same  period  more  than  55,000,000  acres  had  He  left  his  memoirs  to  Ihesocietyof  the  friends 
been  selected  and  reported  as  inoring  to  the  of  science  at  Warsaw.  His  name  is  anaertbed 
several  states  nnder  acts  of  congress  of  1849  on  Uie  arc  de  P^UnU  at  PiBris.— His  son,  Bao- 
and  1850,  granting  to  such  states  the  swamp  and  nsL^w,  took  part  in  the  Polish  insarrection  of 
overflowed  lands  within  their  respective  limits,  1848  in  the  dochy  of  Posen. 
to  enable  said  states  to  reclaim  them  for  caltiva-  DOME  (Or.  doftor,  fk^ta^  building ;  Lat  demus, 
tion. — In  France,  the  term  domain  is  applied  to  a  hoose  ^  medisdvsl  Lat.  domOf  m  copola),  neon- 
all  pnblio  property,  whether  personal  or  real,  cave  covering  to  a  boilding  or  part  of  a  baik[< 
lified                                         "  ~     ~ 


which  is  classified  as  follows:  1,  domaime  de  ing.  The  Italians  apply  the  term  U  duemo  to 
rStatf  which  includes  highways,  harlwrs,  fortifi-  the  principal  chnrch  of  a  city,  and  the  Ger- 
cations,  forfeited  estates,  dec ;  2,  domaine  or  do*  mans  mJl  every  cathedral  church  Dom;  and 
tation  de  la  eounm^  to  which  belong  palaces,  it  is  supposed  that  the  word  in  its  present 
gardens,  forests,  farms,  crown  jewels,  and  tiie  En^ish  sense  has  crept  into  nse  from  the 
like ;  these  constitute  the  separate  property  drcamstance  of  sndi  buildings  being  freqnent- 
of  the  crown,  but  are  inalienable ;  8,  domame  ly  sormounted  by  a  cnpola.  Some  writm  on 
t>rtp«,  the  private  estate  of  the  sovereign,  which  ardhitecture  resfcrict  the  term  dome  to  the  con- 
he  holds  and  can  dispose  of  the  same  as  any  vex  surfiuM  of  the  roo^  and  cupola  (It  tnpo^ 
sulyect,  by  will  or  otherwise ;  but  if  not  dis-  deep)  to  its  concave  part  The  dome  may  * 
lysed  of  at  his  death,  it  is  merged  in  the  do-  be  a  segment  of  a  sphere,  spheroid,  ellipse, 
main  of  the  crown  and  passes  to  his  snocessor.  polygon,  or  any  similar  figure,  but  in  all  cases 

DOMAT,  or  Dadtmat,  Jbajt,  a  French  Ju-  every  horizontal  section  should  have  a  coamnn 

rist,  born  in  Clermont-Ferrand,  Nov.  80, 1625,  vertical  axis;  it  is  called  surmonnted  when  it 

died  in  Paris,  March  14, 1696.    For  80  years  rises  higher  than  the  radius  of  its  base»  sur- 

he  was  king's  advocate  at  Clermont    His  great  based  or  diminished  when  its  height  is  less  than 

work  was  published  in  1694^  nnder  the  tiUe  of  the  radius  of  its  base.    The  thickness  should 

Dne  ehim  dane  leur  wd/re  naturel  ^Bnglish  increase  toward  the  base,  where  the  stmcture  is 

translation  by  W.  Strahan,  2  vols.  foL,  London,  weakest,  and  where  tJie  q»reading  force  of  the 

1787 ;  edited  by  L.  S.  Gushing,  2  vols.  8vo.,  Bos-  superincumbent  weight  tends  to  burst  the  dome 

ton,  1850).  Domat  is  called  by  Victor  Oousin^' in*  outwardly.    To  counteract  this  pressnie,  iron 

comparably  the  greatestjurisconsult  of  the  I7th  hoops  or  chains  are  often  employed.    When 

century,'*  and  by  Boileau  "  the  restorer  of  rea-  built  of  stone  the  dome  is  stronger  than  the 

son  to  jurisprudence.''    The  intimate  friend  of  arch,  as  the  tendency  of  each  of  its  parts  to  M 

Pascal,  and  his  associate  in  many  of  his  experi-  inward  is  resisted  not  only  by  the  parts  above 

ments  in  natural  philosophy,  he  was  distinguish-  and  below  it,  but  also  by  those  on  each  side, 

ed  for  his  taste  for  mathematics  and  philosophi-  The  constituent  pieces  are  formed  somewhat 

cal  pursuits  as  well  as  for  his  legal  attainments,  like  the  frustum  of  a  pyramid,  so  that  when 

IJOMBRO  WSKI,  Jan  Hehbtk,  a  Polish  aen-  placed  in  their  positions  their  4  angles  may  point 

oral,  born  in  Pierszowice,  Aug.  29,  1755,  died  toward  the  axis  of  Uie  dome.    Each  coarse  is 

in  Winagora,  June  26,  1818.    He  entered  the  thus  self-supporting^  and  not  only  may  the 

army  under  JPrince  Albert  of  Saxony  in  1770.  whole  be  constructed  without  centring,  but  an 

afterward  joined  the  Polish  forces  commanded  aperture,  called  the  eye,  is  frequently  iSt  in  the 

by  Prince  Joseph  Poniatowski  in  the  campaign  top  without  damage  to  the  security  of  the  strao- 

against  the  Russians  in  1792,  served  with  dis-  ture. — The  dome  seems  to  have  been  invented 

tinction  in  1793,  took^art  in  the  insurrection  by  the  Bomaus  or  Etruscans,  and  in  the  time 

of  1794  under  Eoecioszko,  but  was  compelled  of  Augustus  was  a  common  feature  in  Roman 

to  surrender  after  the  fall  of  Warsaw.    Havins  andiitecture.   There  ia  no  proof  that  the  Greeks 

r^eoted  flattering  offers  fix>m  both  Russia  and  or  Egyptians  had  any  knowledge  of  it,  nor  is  it 

Prussia,  he  accepted  a  commission  from  the  found  m  any  of  the  eari|y  monuments  of  JBQn- 
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cl<Mt«iif  but  after  the  2C ohammedan,  inyunaii  of  dome  of  the  ehnrbh  of  SantaKaA  del  flore,  the 
India  it  was  generallj  adopted  in  that  conntrj.  oatbedral  of  Florence,  was  begnn  by  Amolfo  di 
The  grandest  dotne  that  has  remained  to  os  from  Lapo  or  Amolfo  di  Cambio  da  Galle  about  1298, 
antiqoity  is  that  of  the  Pantheon  at  Borne,  bnt  after  the  death  of  the  original  architect 
-nrhioh,  thon^  nearly  10  oentnriea  have  paaaed  about  1800  no  one  could  be  found  for  120  years 
over  it,  retains  all  its  stability  and  magninoence  to  finish  his  work  ;  it  was  finally  undert^en 
of  proportions.  Its  exterior  preaents  the^  ap-  by  Filippo  Brunellesohi,  who  brought  it  nearly 
pearance  of  a  truncated  segment  of  a  sphere,  to  completion.  He  improved  somewhat  upon 
considerably  less  than  a  hemisphdw^  and  has  the  original  design  by  carrying  up  perpendicn- 
a  circular  opening  in  the  top  28  ft.  6  in.  in  lar  waUs  in  the  wape  of  an  octagon  to  a  height 
diameter.  The  baise  consists  of  a^large  plinth,  of  175  ft.,  and  upon  these  placing  2  concentric 
with  6  smaller  ones  above  it.  It  appears  that  domes,  the  internal  one  being  188  fib.  0  in. 
originally  there  were  flights  of  steps  at  inter-  in  diameter  and  188  ft  6  in.  high,  from  the  top 
vals  all  around  the  dome  leading  up  to  the  eye,  of  the  internal  cornice  of  the  supporting  walls 
but  only  one  such  means  of  ascent  b  now  yisi«  to  the  eye  of  the  lantern.  This  is  the  first 
ble,  the  others  having  been  covered  with  lead,  double  dome  with  whic^  we  are  aoquiunted. 
The  interior  is  a  hemisphere  of  about  7H  ft.  That  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  the  grandest  in  the 
radius,  and  the  distance  from  the  floor  to  the  world  after  that  of  the  Pantheon,  is  also  double. 
top  of  the  dome  is  equal  to  the  diameter.  The  It  stands  upon 4piers,  each  61  ft.  11  in.  high  and 
thickness  is  17  ft.  at  the  base,  6  ft.  1^  in.  at  the  80  ft.  10  In.  thick,  from  which  spring  arches 
top  of  the  highest  i^th,  and  4  ft.  7  in.  at  supporting  corbellings  finished  by  an  entaUa- 
the  eye.  The  ceiling  is  ornamented  with  5  ture.  The  entaldature  upholds  a  plinth,  circular 
rows  of  quadrilateral  compartments  converg*  within  and  octagonal  without,  and  on  the  latter 
ing.  toward  the  top,  each  large  compartment  rests  a  droular  stylobate  28  ft.  6i  in.  thick  and 
having  4  smaller  ones  sunk  one  within  an-  12  fib.  4^  in.  high,  divided  into  8  parts  by  pas- 
other,  which  were  probably  once  ornamented  sages,  forming  flights,  of  steps  communicating 
with  plates  of  silver  or  covered  with  bronce.  with  4  spiral  staircases  in  the  thickness  of  the 
The  dome  is  built  of  brick  and  rubble,  and  rests  wall  of  tne  drum,  which  rises  immediately  from 
on  a  circular  wall  20  ft.  thick.  The  baths  of  an-  the  stylobate.  The  drum  is  pierced  with  16 
dent  Rome  afford  many  examplea  of  this  kind  windows,  between  which  are  a  corresponding 
of  roof:  those  of  Diodet^an  had  8  domes,  2  of  numbw  of  solid  buttresses  61  ft.  6  in.  high, 
whidi  remain ;  and  those  of  Titus  are  crowned  Above  it  is  placed  a  circular  attic  19  ft.  2^  in. 
by  2,  each  84  ft.  in  diaiAeter.  Near  PozzuoU  in  height,  and  on  this  rests  the  great  double 
may  be  seen  an  andent  circular  building  with  a  dome,  the  internal  diameter  of  which  at  the 
dome  of  volcanic  tufa  and  pumioe  stone,  and  the  base  is  188  ft.  5  in.  and  the  external  148  ft.  To 
temple  of  Minerva  Medica  nad  a  polygonal  dome  the  hei^t  of  27  fib.  8  in.  the  dome  is  solid.  Its 
of  10  sides,  constructed  of  puniiioe  stone  and  brick,  curve  describes  externally  the  arc  of  a  circle 
That  of  the  famous  church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Oon-  whose  radius  is  a  little  over  84  ft.,  and  its  hdght 
stantinople  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  from  the  attic  to  the  top  of  the  internal  dome 
with  the  professed  design  of  rivalling  the  glory  is  88  ft.  10  in.  It  is  pierced  outwardly  by  8  rows 
of  the  Pantheon.  The  plan  of  the  diurch  was  of  small  windows  and  strengthened  by  16  pro- 
a  cross,  and  at  the  angles  of  the  square  where  jecting  vertical  bands.  The  whole  is  crowned 
the  transepts  cut  the  nave,  the  architect  placed  by  a  Intern  resting  on  a  platform  surrounded 
4  columns  at  a  distance  of  about  115  ft.  apart,  by  an  iron  railing  and  having  a  cross  on  the  top, 
and  over  them  threw  arches.  The  triangular  the  height  firom  the  extemdplinth  of  the  dome 
spaces  at  the  comers  were  then  filled  up  to  a  to  the  cross  being  268  ft.  The  top  of  the  cross 
levd  with  the  extradoses  of  the  arches,  and  on  is  480  ft.  above  the  ground  line.  This  great 
the  ring  thus  formed  the  dome  was  builL  In  work  was  planned  by  Michel  Angdo,  who  died 
ignorance  of  the  principle  of  hooping,  the  build-  before  its  completion,  and  was  finiwed  under  the 
er  resorted  to  various  expedients  to  resist  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  V.,  who  caused  the  exterior 
lateral  pressure  of  the  superstructure,  and  after  to  be  covered  with  lead,  and  the  bands  with' 
it  had  twice  fallen  in,  was  obliged  to  fill  up  the  bronze  gilt  Owing  to  the  haste  with  which  the 
large  arcades  on  the  N.  and  S.  sides  with  8  tiers  work  was  pushed  forward  the  domes  settled  ver- 
of  small  arches.  This  dome  was  destroyed  by  tioally  in  many  places,  and  the  band  of  iron  around 
an  earthquake  a  few  years  after  its  completion,  the  inner  dome  was  broken.  Six  iron  drdes  were 
The  present  one  is  of  nearly  the  same  diameter  consequentiy  placed  around  the  outer  dome,  se- 
(115  Al),  40  ft.  high,  supported  by  corbelluigs  cured  in  their  places  by  iron  wedges,  and  the 
at  the  angles  of  the  square,  and  encurcled  by  a  fractured  hoop  was  repidred.  The  dome  of  St. 
row  of  windows  with  exterior  columns.  It  is  Paul's,  London,  built  by  Sir  Christcmher  Wren, 
surmounted  by  a  lantern.  The  churdi  of  St.  is  double,  and  rests  on  an  attic  and  a  arum  placed 
Mark  at  Venice,  built  about  978,  has  5  domes ;  on  4  great  arches  over  the  intersection  of  the  4 
the  central  one,  which  is  mudi  larger  than  the  naves.  The  external  dome  is  of  wood,  covered 
others,  washooped  with  iron  in  1528.  The  dome  with  lead,  and  ornamented  with  panda  formed 
of  San  Yitale  at  Ravenna  consists  of  a  hemi-  by  projecting  ribs.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  Ian- 
^here  resting  on  an  octagon  with  8  piers  at  its  tern  supported  on  a  conical  tower  terminated 
angles,  and  a  window  on  each  (ao^    The  great  by  a  spnerical  dome.    Tb«  hdght  of  the  tower 
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§9  86  ft  0  in.,  afd  that  of  the  whole  ttraotore  ter.AnnfbaleOarraoei,  at  Rome,  and  assisted  h!m 
from  Uie  groond  line  is  865  ft  The  diameter  of  in  decorating  the  Famese  palace.  He  soon  after 
the  dome  is  145  ft,  and  its  internal  height  from  received  commissions  from  Cardinals  Borgfaese, 
the  springing  51  ft  The  dome  of  the  Pantheon  Famese,  Aldohrandi,  and  others,  for  whom 
(or  8t  Qenevidve's)  at  Paris  is  entirely  of  stone,  he  painted  worlu  which  increased  his  repnta- 
and  is  supported  hj  4  triangnlar  piers  rising  from  tion,  hut  nnfortanatel/  raised  ahout  him  a  host 
the  centre  of  a  Greek  cross.  It  is  triple,  having  of  etienues  whose  hitter  ]>er9ecQtions  rendered 
beside  the  inner  and  enter  vaults  an  interme-  his  life  miserable.  His  celebrated  picture  of 
late  stmctnre  builc  for  the  purpose  of  cairying  the  ^*  Communion  of  St  Jerome,'*  now  in  the 
the  lantern.  The  internal  dome  is  66  ft  8(  in.  in  Vatican,  which  has  been  called  second  only  to 
diameter  at  the  q^ringlng ;  the  external  77  ft  8|  Raphael's  ^^  Transfiffuration,''  was  discovered  to 
in.  The  height  of  the  edifice  above  the  ground  bear  a  slight  resemblance  to  a  composition  on  the 
line  is  190  feeU  The  new  reading  room  of  the  same  subject  by  Agostino  Carracci,  and  Lan- 
Britiflhmusenm,openedinMay,  1867,  is  covered*  firanco,  a  former  feUow  pupil,  took  advantage 
by  a  magnificent  dome  140  ft  in  diameter  and  of  the  fact  to  decry  the  picture  and  the  artist. 
106  ft  high.  Itisbuiltprincipallyc^  iron,  with  Domenichino  was  finally  compelled  bv  the 
brick  arches  between  the  main  ribs  supported  Jealousy  of  his  rivals  to  retire  to  Bologna, 
by  20  iron  piers.  Between  the  vaulting  and  the  whence  he  was  recalled  by  €rregory  XV.  in  a 
exterior  covering  of  copper  a  space  is  left  for  few  years  to  become  princiinl  painter  and  archi- 
the  equaiUzation  of  the  temperatiueL  and  between  tect  in  the  pontifical  palace.  He  here  renewed 
the  vaulting  and  the  inner  decorated  ceiling  there  his  triumphs,  and  at  Naples,  whither  he  was  in- 
is  a  dmilar  air  chamber  for  purposes  of  ventila-  vited  to  paint  the  chapel  of  St  Januarius,  in- 
tion.'  There  are  20  large  windows  around  the  creased  his  reputation.  His  enemies,  however, 
base  of  the  dome,  and  an  eye  in  the  t<n)  40  ft  in  left  him  no  peace,  and  he  died  before  the  com- 
diameter.  The  new  cast-iron  dome  or  the  capi-  pletion  of  his  work,  not  without  suspicion  of 
tol  at  Washington  has  a  height  of  about  55  ft,  poison.  Among  his  chief  works  are  the  ^  Four 
and  an  internal  diameter  of  94  it  9  in.  The  EvangeliBts,'^  in  S.  Andrea  dellaValle  at  R<HDe ; 
height  of  its  ceiling  from  the  floor  of  the  build-  ^^Adam  and  Eve,**  the  '^Martyrdom  of  St 
ing  is  200  ft  The  exterior  of  the  structure  Agnes,"  and  ^'  Diana  and  her  Nymphs.*^  Wis 
presents  a  peristyle  124  ft  9^  in.  in  diameter,  fresco  paintings,  of  which  the  scenes  firom  the 
with  columns  27  ft  high,  from  which  springs  life  of  tne  Virgin  in  theDnomo  at  Fano  are  the 
an  attic  44  ft  high,  supporting  the  great  dome  best  specimens,  are  admirable.  His  laDdsc^>es, 
of  a  semi-ellipsoidal  form,  the  top  of  which  is  although  of  rather  a  decorative  character,  are 
280  ft  above  the  pavement  Above  this  rises  uniformly  good.  He  never  wholly  fi-eedhiinself 
a  lantern,  52  ft.  high  and  17  ft.  in  diameter,  from  the  mannerism  of  his  school,  and  was  de- 
crowned with  a  bronze  statue  of  Freedom  18  ft  fective  in  invention ;  but  in  artlessneas,  in  the 
high.  In  the  interior  there  is  a  vertical  wall  free  conception'  of  nature,  and  in  the  expresaon 
raised  upon  the  cornice  of  the  rotunda,  with  a  of  emotion,  he  i^proached  nearer  Raphael  and 
panel  9  ft  high  richly  sculptured ;  above  this  Ms  contemporanes  than  any  of  the  eclectics. 
is  a  series  of  attached  columns  and  large  win-  Many  of  his  works  have  been  engraved  by 
dows,  and  above  these  sprines  a  dome  which,  Raphael  Morghen  and  others, 
contracting  to  a  diameter  of  65  ft,  permits  a  DOMESDAY  (or  Doombdjlt)  BOOK,  or  Book 
second  dome,  73  ft  in  diameter,  resting  also  on  of  Winohbstxb,  a  raster  of  the  lands  ofEngiand, 
a  colonnade,  to  be  seen  through  the  opening. —  framed  by  order  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Ac- 
Domes  are  sometimes  made  convex  below  and  cording  to  some  historians  it  was  begun  in  1080 
cmioave  above,  in  which  form  they  take  the  or  1088,  according  to  others  at  the  dose  of  1085; 
naibe  of  Moresque,  Turkish,  or  Hindoo.  In  the  book  itself  records  its  completion  in  1086. 
Russia  they  are  very  frequently  built  of  a  bul-  Persons  called  the  king^s  justiciaries  vi^ted  in 
bous  shape,  somewhat  like  an  onion.  The  person  or  by  deputy  tiie  greater  part  of  the 
Isaao^s  church  at  St  Petersburg,  built  by  the  kingdom,  and  obtained  the  required  particulars 
czar  Nicholas,  is  surmounted  bjr  an  iron  dome  on  oath  from  the  sheriff,  lords  of  manor,  parish 
covered  with  gilded  copper,  with  a  small  ro-  priests,  reeves  of  hundreds,  bailifi^  and  villeins 
tunda  rising  from  its  centre.  of  each  vill.  The  record  contained  a  list  of  the 
DOMENIOHINO,  or  DoicRinoo,  Zamfibbi,  bishops,  churches,  religious  houses,  great  men, 
an  artist  of  the  Bolognese  school,  bom  in  Bo-  king^s  manors,  king's  tenants  tn^^^  and  under 
lo|^a  in  1581,  died  in  Naples,  April  15, 1641.  tenants ;  the  particulars  of  the  name  of  each 
His  first  master  was  Dionysins  Oalvart  firom  place,  its  holder,  its  extent,  the  extent  of  wood, 
whose  tyranny  he  took  refuge  in  the  school  of  the  meadow,  and  pasture,  the  ponds  and  mills,  the 
Carracci,  of  which,  in  spite  of  a  natural  timidity  quantity  of  live  stock,  the  value  of  the  whole, 
and  a  slowness  which  his  fellow  nuplls  attrib-  tne  homages  of  each  manor,  the  number  of  vil* 
uted  to  stupidity,  he  was  eventually  considered  leins,  cotorti,  ierv%  and  freemen,  and  how  much 
the  most  distinguished  pupil.  Nicolas  Pousdn  each  freeman  or  soc-man  had.  Three  estimates 
even  ranks  him  next  to  Raphael.  He  lived  of  the  estates  were  made,  viz. :  as  they  were  in 
apart  from  men,  and  rarely  went  abroad  save  to  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor ;  as  they 
make  studies  for  future  use.  After  studying  the  were  bestowed  by  William ;  and  as  they  were  at 
works  of  Correggio  al  Parma,  he  Joined  his  mas-  the  time  of  the  survey.  The  jurors  were,  more- 
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orer,  required  to  state  whether  any  advance  1.  It  is  reoognked  as  a  general  nde  that  a  person 
ooold  be  made  in  the  valne.    The  retams  of  the  who  is  reading  in  a  foreign  country  for  com- 
justiciaries  were  sent  to  Winchester,  and  being  meroial  purposes  will  be  deemed  a  subject  of 
there  digested  were  entered  in  2  volumes,  which  that  country  in  respect  to  all  the  incidents  of 
were  carried  about  with  the  king  and  sreat  thatrelation,asregiuated  by  the  laws  of  nations, 
eeal,  or  <ieposited  in  a  chapel  or  vault  of  the  in  time  of  war,  whether  the  country  of  his  resi- 
cathedral  called  Domus  DeL     From  the  last  denoe  be  belligerent  or  neutral,    llius,  if  he  re- 
circumstance  the  name  Domesday  is  thought  side  in  a  country  which  is  at  war  with  another, 
by  some  to  be  derived.    Others  ascribe  it  to  a  his  property  wiU  be  lawful  prize  as  belondng  to 
parallel  drawn  between  tlie  decisions  of  the  a  belligerent ;  orif  the  country  be  neutnu,  he  is 
book  and  those  of  the  day  of  doom.    The  first  entitl^  to  the  privileges  of  a  neutral  in  respect 
volume,  called  the  "  Great  Domesday,'^  consists  to  honajide  trade.  The  residence  which  gives  this 
of  882  folio  pages  closely  written  on  vellum,  neutral  right  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  domi- 
and  contains  the  survey  of  81  counties ;  the  sec-  cile,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  term  as  thus  used 
end,  or  "litUe  Domesday,''  is  in  quarto,  of  has  no  other  meaning  than  actual  residence  and 
460  pages,  and  comprises  the  returns  from  £ssex,  engagement  in  budness,  which  it  will  be  seen 
Norfolk,  and  Suffolk.    It  has  also  a  list  of  "  in-  wiU  not  per  m  constitute  a  domicile  in  respect  to 
vasions,''  or  lands  possessed  without  royal  au-^  other  legal  incidents.  A  sinsle  exception  is  made 
thority.     Keither  Northumberland,  dumber*  in  the  case  of  a  person  who  leaves  his  own  coun- 
land,  Westmoreland,  nor  Durham  appears  in  try /to^antefte^Zo,  it  being  thought  inconsistent 
the  record,  for  which  various  reasons  are  as-  with  his  natural  allegiance  that  he  should  be 
signed.    Other  counties  are  described,  either  permitted  to  enter  into  neutral  relations  with 
wholly  or  in  part,  under  adjacent  divisions.  No  the  enemy  after  war  had  actually  commenced, 
account  is  given  of  Winchester  or  of  London.  Upon  the  same  principle  greater  strictness  would 
As  a  census  of  the  population  the  Domesday  probably  be  insisted  upon  in  regard  to  the  na- 
book  is  of  no  value,  but  with  regard  to  the  an-  ture  of  the  residence  when  the  question  was  be- 
dent  tenure  of  lanos  its  authority  is  supreme,  tween  the  emigrant  and  his  native  country,  even 
It  names  only  1,400  tenants  in  capite  and  8,000  if  he  went  abroad  before  the  breaking  out  of  hos- 
under  tenants^and  mentions  a  total  population  tUities ;  yet  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  could  even 
of  282,242.    The  book  is  now  preserved  in  the  in  that  case  be  required  that  a  domicile  should 
chapter  house  at  Westminster.     A  facsimile  have  been  acquired  other  than  results  from  actual 
of  it  was  published  by  order  of  government  in  residence  abroad  for  (ema^ft^^buaness  purposes. 
1788,  having  been  10  years  in  passing  through  2.  In  the  class  of  cases  where  the  question  is  as 
the  press,  and  in  1816  the  commissioners  on  to  the  civil  rights  of  a  foreign  resident,  or  the 
pnblic  records  published  2  supplementary  vol-  legal  rule  applicable  to  his  property,  it  becomes 
nmes,  one  containing  a  general  introduction  to  necessary  to  ascertain  with  certainty  the  domi- 
the  survey  with  indexes,  and  the  other  the  4  cile.    Thus,  in  case  of  intestacy,  the  distribution 
sinoilar  records  called  the  "  Exon  Domesday,'*  of  his  property  will  not  be  according  to  the  laws 
the  Inquisitio  Bliensia,  the  Liber  Winton^  and  of  the  place  where  he  may  be  temporarily  abid- 
the  ^^BoldonBook,"  or  survey  of  Durham.  The  ing,  but  will  be  determined  by  the  law  of  the 
last  of  these  was  made  by  Bishop  Hugh  Pudsey  place  of  his  domicile ;  and  the  best  test  where 
in  1188 ;  the  Inquititio  ElienM  is  of  the  18th  that  is  to  be  found  is  by  assuming  it  to  be  where 
oentuiy;  the  others  are  contemporary  with  the  it  is  shown  to  have  been  at  any  former  period 
Domesday  book.    In  the  exchequer  office  there  until  a  new  domicile  is  proved  to  have  been  sub- 
are  2  other  largo  volumes  under  the  latter  titlew  stituted.    The  cases  are  often  eiceedingly  diffi- 
which  are  merely  abridgments  of  the  original  cult  of  distinction,  and  it  is  more  usually  a 
register.    Many  interesting  particulars  relating  qu^tionoffiict  than  of  legal  construction.  The 
to  the  survey  are  found  in  iCelham's  *'  Domes-  Intention  is  what  must  determine,  but  this  is 
day  Book  illustrated  "  (8vo.,  London,  1788) ;  and  for  tiie  most  part  to  be  got  at  only  by  inddental 
a  work  on  the  same  sulgect  has  lately  been  pub-  drcumstances,  and  the  reported  cases  have  been 
lished  by  Vb.  James  F.  Moi]gan  (**  England  un-  decided,  each  upon  their  own  circunstances, 
der  the  Norman  Occupation,"    London  and  without  ftimishing  any  positive  test  of  general 
Edinburgh,  1858).  application.    The  rule  of  the  civil  law  that  a 
DOMIOILE,  the  place  where  a  man  is  deemed  man  may  have  two  domiciles,  as  where  he  re- 
by  law  to  reside,  which  is  not  always  the  place  sides  a  part  of  the  year  in  one  place  and  a  part 
of  his  actual  residence.    There  has  been  much  in  another,  or  where  he  is  currying  on  budness 
oonfuaion  and  even  conflict  of  judicial  opinion  as  in  two  places,  is  renudiated  in  England  and  in 
to  what  constitutes  a  domicile.  The  difficulty  has  the  United  States,  tnough  it  was  sfudbyLord 
arisen  from  the  application  of  the  term  in  various  Loughborough  in  the  case  of  Bempde  m.  John- 
relations  involving  diverse  considerations  of  pub-  stone  (8  Vesey,  198),  that  if  the  question  were 
lie  polity.    Instead,  therefore,  of  attempting  to  an  open  one,  it  admitted  of  a  good  deal  of  argn- 
Institute  a  general  rule  which  shall  comprehend  ment,  whether  in  case  of  a  person  dying  intes- 
all  the  different  senses  in  which  the  term  is  used,  tate  and  leaving  property  in  two  different  places, 
whi<^  is  clearly  impracticable,  we  shall  limit  our-  it  would  not  have  been  the  better  rule  that  the 
aelves  to  an  exposition  of  the  principles  by  which  law  of  each  place  should  control  in  the  distri- 
(he  question  is  determined  in  different  cases,  bution  of  the  property  situated  there.    Nor  is 
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tlie  definition  of  domicile  in  the  ctyil  law  of  mained  10  jean  in  the  pnctioe  of  strict  aaoeti- 
much  practical  use  in  the  present  dienged  re-  oism.  Martin  de  Bazan,  bishop  of  Osma,  sum- 
lations  of  business  and  habits  of  life,  although  moned  the  yoong  scholar  to  aaast  lum  in  the 
ftiU  retained  br  continental  European  jnrists,  reform  of  his  diocese.  Kine  years  were  spent 
and  often  qnoted  in  English  and  American  cases :  by  him  in  preadiing;  exhortation,  and  oorrectian 
Vbi  guts  larem  rerumqru  ae  fortunarum  «u-  of  irregolarities.  This  chaige  £d  not»  how- 
arum  nimmam  corulituit,  unds  non  ett  diBcea-  ever,  confine  Dominic  to  one  place,  fie  ex- 
turtM  n  nihil  avoeet^  unae  cum  profectut  ett  ecnted  nnmerons  misaons^  tangfat  theology  and 
peregrinari  videtur^  quo  n  rediit  pertgrinari  hermenentics  in  the  nnirersity  of  Palencia,  and 
jam,  datitit.  (Ck)d  10,  89, 1 ;  Dig.  60,  1,  27.)  in  the  quality  of  archdeacon  Tisited  the  rarioos 
It  sbonld  be  remarked  that  the  law  of  the  domi-  dinrch^  in  bis  province.  In  1203  he  was  the 
oile  is  to  be  understood  as  affecting  only  personal  assodate  of  the  bish<^  Dl^^  snccessor  of  De 
property ;  real  estate  is  subject  to  the  law  of  the  Bazan,  in  a  diplomatic  mission.  The  king  of 
place  where  it  is  situated.  So  also  the  law  of  Castile,  wishing  to  many  his  son  to  the  dno^- 
the  domicile  applies  to  the  dispoation  of  prop-  ter  of  a  northern  prince,  sent  the  bishop  of  Os- 
erty  by  testament  or  otherwise,  as  well  as  to  ma  to  negotiate  the  matter.  The  mission  was 
distribution  upon  intestacy.  If  a  testament  is  successful  and  on  tiidr  return  to  Snain  the 
executed  according  to  the  law  of  the  place  same  parties  were  designated  to  conduct  the 
where  a  man  is  domiciled,  it  is  sufficient  to  ^Us-  bride  and  her  party  to  her  new  home.  Her  nn- 
pose  of  hii  personal  property  in  another  country,  expected'  death  defeated  the  plan,  and  instead 
although  not  executed  in  the  form  required  by  of  leading  in  a  bridal  journey,  I^iego  and  his 
the  law  of  such  country.  In  cases  of  insolvency,  finend  comd  only  follow  a  funeniL  The  coarse 
the  distribution  of  assets  will  also  be  according  of  their  journeys  had  taken  them  through  the 
to  the  law  of  the  domicile;  or  rather  the  assets  land  of  the  Albigenses,  of  whose  number  and 
wiU  be  transmitted  to  the  country  of  the  domi*  obstinacy  they  had  frequent  evidence.  Bo  de^ 
die  for  distribution,  except  that  tiie  domestic  was  their  sense  of  danger  to  the  church  from 
debts,  that  is  to  say,  such  as  are  due  in  any  this  source,  that  when  the  death  of  the  princess 
place  where  the  property  of  the  insolvent  is  of  Lusignan  had  rendered  tbdr  mission  finntless, 
situated,  will  be  first  provided  for ;  but  it  is  not  instead  of  returning  directly  to  Spain  they  went 
entirely  settled  whetner  they  shall  be  preferred  to  Rome  to  solicit  from  Innocent  lIL  leave  to  re- 
fbr  the  fuU  amount,  or  shall  be  entitled  only  to  main  in  France  and  convert  these  erring  breth- 
the  distributive  share  allowed  by  the  law  of  the  ren.  This  was  readily  granted,  and  a  2  yeara^ 
domicile.  8.  In  respect  to  what  may  be  called  dispensation  frx>m  bis  episcopal  duties  was  per- 
statutory  non-residence  and  the  remedies  given  mitted  to  the  bishop  of  Osma.  Stopping  at  the 
to  creditors  in  such  case,  there  is  a  good  deal  abbey  of  Giteaux  on  their  return,  to  consult  witii 
of  confliction.  Thus,  in  the  state  of  ^ew  York  the  monks  upon  the  best  way  of  destroying  tiie 
an  attachment  may  be  issued  against  the  prop-  heresy,  they  proceeded  to  Montpellier,  where,  in 
erty  of  any  person  not  a  resident  of.  the  state  coiyunction  with  the  i^pointed  Cistercian  ^g- 
for  the  purpose  of  making  distribution  among  nitaries,  they  commenced  their  woric.  Themeth- 
the  creditors  generall  v.  (2  Rev.  Stat  8.)  Again,  od  of  conversion  at  first  followed  was  pnblio  oon- 
by  the  code  an  attachment  may  be  issued  in  a  ference.  For  8  days  Dominic  and  his  friends 
suit  a^nst  a  defendant  not  a  resident  of  the  disputed  with  the  Albigensian  teachers  near 
state,  m  which  case  it  inures  to  the  sole  benefit  Montpellier,  8  days  more  at  B^ers,  and  15  days 
of  the  plaintiff  in  the  suit.  (Code,  §  227.)  The  at  Montreal,  convertbg  some  in  every  {dace,  and 
i^parent  intexftftn  in  both  these  cases  was  to  in  the  last  named  place  160.    According  to  the 

Srovidearemedy  where  from  the  absence  of  the  Dominican  writers,  mirades  aided  them.    At 

ebtor  there  was  none  by  the  usual  course  of  Faureau,  a  writing  of  Domioio  in  defence  of 

proceeding,  and  the  question  of  domicile  does  nc^  the  Catholic  faith,  thrice  cast  into  the  fire,  is 

seem  to  be  involved.    Yet  it  has  been  held  by  said  to  have  been  thrice  withdrawn  nnii^ured; 

some  of  the  courts  that  a  man  who  is  daily  in  while  a  writing  of  the  heretics,  thrown  in  at 

the  city  of  New  York  attending  to  business,  but  the  same  time,  was  instantly  consumed.  In  1207 

ffoes  at  night  to  an  a^oioing  state,  and  has  his  the  joint  mission  of  the  Spaniards  and  Gs- 

family  there,  is  a  non-resident  within  the  mean-  tercians  was  dosed  by  a  conference  in  the 

ingof  the  statute.  ^  castle  of  Count  Raymond  of  Foix,  whoee  wife 

DOMINANT,  in  music,  a  name  sometimes  luid  sisters  were  Albigenses.    Various  eminent 

given  to  the  5th  note  or  tone  of  any  scale.   The  converts   were  made  ;    and  then  the  Inshop 

term  is  also  used  for  dominant  chord,  or  the  Diego  returned  to  his  diocese,  and  the  Cii^er- 

common  chord  of  which  the  5th  of  any  key  or  dan  monks  went  back  to  thdr  monasteiy, 

scale  is  the  fundamental  tone.  leaving  Dominic  in  sole  charge  of  the  mission. 

DOMINIC  D£  GUZMAN,  a  sdnt  of  the  Ro-  The  connection  of  Dominic  with  his  Cisterdan 

man  Catholic  church,  founder  of  the  order  of  companions  had  not  been  altogether  harmoni- 

preaching  friars,  born  in  Calavega,  in  Old  Cas-  ous.    His  method  had  differed  from  theirs,  and 

tile,  in  1170,  died  in  Bologna,  Aug.  6, 1221.  His  with  the  violent  and  sanguinary  temper  of  the 

lineage  was  illustrious.    At  the  age  of  14  he  legate  Peter  of  Castelnau  he  had  no  sympa^y. 

was  sent  by  his  uncle,  the  archpriest  of  Gumiel  This  man  was  quite  ready  to  employ  iSie  secular 

de  Izau,  to  the  school  of  Palencia,  where  he  re-  power  in  the  extermination  of  heretics^  and 
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when,  in  Jan.  1208,  lie  was  assassinated  by  a  did  not  keep  Dominic  in  Rome.  He  madejoaiv 
servant  of  Count  Raymond  of  Tonloose,  there  neys  into  Langaedoc,  into  Spain,  and  as  nr  as 
■were  more  to  applaud  the  crime  than  to  aid  Paris,  attending  everywhere  to  the  consolida- 
the  avengers.  Tne  attempt  to  punish  this  crime  tion  of  his  new  brotherhood.  Inl219beproach- 
was  the  signal  for  a  bloody  religious  war.  A  ed  in  Pans,  and  so  charmed  tiie  rude  king  of  Scot- 
new  crosade  was  preached;  Innocent  urged  the  land,  at  that  time  sojourning  in  the  French 
kings  of  France  and  England  to  forget  their  quar-  capital,  that  at  Use  reouest  of  Uiis  monarch,  that 
rels  and  combine  against  the  Albigenses ;  and  northern  land  was  added  to  the  field  whicn  the 
into  the  doomed  region  armies  marched  such  as  preachiDg  friars  might  occupy.  In  the  same 
those  which  had  fou^  t  in  Syria  against  the  Sara-  year  his  most  important  acquisition  was  made 
cens.  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  protector  of  here-  in  the  gift  of  the  qhurch  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Bo- 
tica,  was  stigmatized  as  a  muraerer,  and  his  he-  logna,  and  the  enrollment  of  a  large  number  of 
reditaryfoe,  Simon  de  Montfort,  was  allowed  to  professors  and  dignitaries  as  members  of  the 
ravage  the  province,  to  hale  to  death  its  tenants,  order.  Henceforth  Boloffua  became  the  chief 
and  to  ruin  the  heritage  of  this  lukewarm  son  Dominican  centre,  as  it  has  ever  been  the  goal 
of  the  church.  How  for  Dominic  took  part  in  of  pilgrimage  to  all  of  the  fraternity.  Here  the 
these  religious  wars,  is  vehemently  disputed,  alternate  general  chapters  of  the  order  were 
According  toSismondi,  he  directed  these  perse-  held.  The  second  chapter  (1221)  was  the  last 
cutions  from  the  beginning.  His  latest  biogra-  meeting  of  the  order  that  Dominic  attended, 
phers,  on  the  contrary,  offer  documents  to  prove  His  hedth  now  began  to  fail,  and  after  return- 
that  Dominic  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  acts  of  ing  from  a  visit  to  Venice,  he  was  seized  with  a 
violence.  Thepublic  opinion  of  several  centuries  dysentery  and  fever  from  which  he  died.  His 
lias  assigned  to  Dominic  the  fame  of  founding  the  body  was  buried  under  the  pavement  of  the 
inquisition^  but  his  name  is  not  mentioned  in  the  church  of  St  Nicholas,  and  in  1283  the  remains, 
decree  of  the  inquisition  which  bears  the  date  which  were  found  to  be  perfect,  were  trans- 
of  1215,  and  the  special  charge  of  the  holy  ofiice  ported  into  the  new  church  and  interred  in  the 
was  not  intrusted  to  the  Dominicans  until  1288,  south  transept  The  decree  of  canonization 
12  years  after  his  death.  This  first  crusade  was  passed  July  4,  1284,  and  his  anniversary  is 
against  the  Albigenses  lasted  7  years,  from  1208  celebrated  on  Aug.  4.  Nicolo  di  Piso  decorated 
to  1215,  when  the  surrender  of  Toulouse  and  the  tomb  with  bass-reliefs  representing  Ihe  mir- 
the  opening  of  its  gates  to  the  crusaders  seemed  acles  of  the  saint  Alfonso  the  Lombard  added 
for  a  time  to  close  the  war.  A  permanent  me-  to  them  in  the  16th  century  another  series,  and 
znorial  of  Dominic  in  this  period  is  the  institu-  Michel  Angelo  crowned  the  gorgeous  monument 
Hon  of  the  rosary,  which  has  been  of  universal  with  a  statue  of  St.  Petronius.  The  church 
use  among  Catholics  since  his  day.  More  than  which  covers  this  tomb  now  bears  the  name  of 
one  before  him  had  prescribed  similar  methods  St  Dominic.  In  the  sacristy  is  a  statue  of  the 
of  prayer  and  meditation,  but  his  method  is  the  saint,  carved  from  the  wood  of  a  cypress,  which, 
eaniest  of  the  kind  that  still  remains  in  use.  according  to  the  legend,  the  hand  of  the  saint 
The  flreat  event  of  1215  in  the  history  of  the  himself  had  planted. — ^The  character  of  Dominio 
church  is  the  foundation  of  the  order  of  preach-  has  been  differenlly  judged,  according  as  it  has 
ing  friars.  When  Dominic  entered  Toulouse  been  viewed  from  a  Catholic  or  a  Protestant 
with  4  associate  priests,  a  rich  citizen,  Peter  standpoint.  By  the  one  party  he  is  eulogized 
Cellani,  offered  his  house  for  the  use  of  the  as  a  pattern  of  every  virtue ;  by  the  other  he  is 
brethren,  and  with  another  citizen,  Thomas  by  condemned  as  bigoted,  cruel,  and  tyrannicaL 
name,  joined  himself  to  their  band ;  so  that  Commonly  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  in- 
there  were  7  in  all,  vowed  to  labor  together  for  quisition,  all  the  excesses  of  that  tribunal  have 
the  oonveraon  of  souls.  When  the  plan  was  been  imputed  to  him  for  guilt  There  can  be 
submitted  to  the  pope,  he  rather  advised  the  re-  no  doubt  that  he  allowed  bloodshed  which  he 
form  of  orders  already  existing.  Finally,  how-  might  have  prevented,  and  that  he  loved  ortho- 
«ver,  Dominic  received  permission  to  make  rules  doxy  more  than  peace.  His  consistency  cannot 
for  his  desired  order,  although  one  of  the  canons  be  questioned.  He  was  industrious,^  frusal,  and 
of  the  4tli  council  of  Lateran  forbids  the  crea-  temperate  in  his  habits,  and  had  a  singular  fac- 
tion of  any  new  re^ons  order.  The  difficulty  ulty  of  winniuff  and  holding  the  love  of  his 
was  evaded  by  the  adoption  for  the  new  monas-  br^ren.  Of  his  sermons  and  commentaries 
tic  body  of  the  rules  of  St.  Augustine,  modified  none  are  preserved,  and  all  that  now  testifies  to 
by  the  rule  of  the  Premonstratensian  convents,  his  literal^  or  theological  powers  is  the  system 
and  on  Dec.  26, 1216,  two  papal  briefs  formally  of  rules  prescribed  to  the  order,  and  a  few 
established  the  order  of  preaching  friars.  The  epistles.  Frequent  allusions  are  made  in  the 
pope  also  now  created  the  office  of  master  of  the  writings  of  the  biographers  to  his  notes  upon 
sacred  palace,  to  which  he  appointed  Dominic,  the  psalter,  the  enistles  of  Paul,  and  the  Gospel 
It  is  the  duty  of  this  functionary  to  take  charge  of  Matthew,  but  tnese  are  lost  beyond  recoverjr. 
of  all  theological  matters  in  thepapial  mansion,  to  —The  life  of  St  Dominic  has  been  written  in 
nominate  the  preachers,  to  authorize  the  books,  Latin  by  D^Apolda,  in  Italian  by  Bottoni,  in 
and  to  decide  all  minor  questions  of  doctrine  or  Spanish  by  Juan  Lopez,  in  French  by  Father 
discipline  which  may  come  up  in  the  domestic  Touron  (Paris,  1789),  by  the  Bollandiste,  and  b^ 
circle  of  the  pontifil     The  duties  of  this  office  several  others.    See  also  Vie  de  Saint  Jktnu 
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nif^^hflAeorddn  (Parii,  8d  ed.  1844),  and  xvpeatiDgtheTlettanasofteiiasneoeaBarjimtfl 

SaitU  JDomMque  €t  le$  Domtnietdni,  hy  ^ha»  Dec  81.  The  letter  which  ftJls  against  the  first 

Marie  Caro  (Paria,  1858).  Sunday  in  Janoary  will  fall  against  every  Son- 

DOMIKIOA,  a  Britkh  West  India  islandf  one  day  in  the  year,  and  this  is  the  dominieal  letter 
of  the  Lener  AntHlea,  Leeward  gronp,  29  m.  8.  for  that  year,  nnless  it  be  ]eaip  year;  and  then, 
of  Qnadeloape,  in  lat.  15*  18'  K.  and  long,  ei"*  as  Feb.  29  as  well  as  March  1  is  maxked  D,  the 
82'  W. ;  length  from  N.  to  B.  29  m. ;  breadth  dominical  letter  for  the  hut  10  months  of  the 
16  m. ;  area,  291  so.  m. ;  pop.  22,469  (according  year  will  be  the  preceding  letter  of  the  alphabet 
to  the  "  American  Almuiac'^  for  1859),  of  whom  To  find  the  dominioal  letter  will  manifestly  en- 
only  a  small  nnmber  are  whites,  the  mi^i^  able  yon  to  find  what  day  of  the  week  a  given 
being  emancipated  slaves.  It  is  <tf  volcanic  ori«  date  in  the  year  is.  Bat  the  dominical  lettei^ 
gin,  and  when  viewed  fh>m  the  sea  presents  the  being  known  for  any  one  year,  can  be  foond  for 
appearance  of  a  confused  mass  of^  mountains,  any  other,  by  simply  remembering  tiiat  an  ordi- 
Ijie  higlMst  summit  baa  an  elevation  of  5,300  nary  year  is  52  weeks  and  one  day,  a  leap  year 
feet  I^minica  is  well  watered^  having  upward  52  weeks  and  2  days,  so  that  the  dominicftl 
of  80  rivers  and  numerous  rivulets.  It  has  also  letter  will  go  backward  from  G  toward  A,  one 
sulphurous  and  thermal  springs,  and  a  deep  lake  letter  for  a  ccmimon  year  and  2  for  a  leap  year, 
on  a  high  mountain  6  m.  from  Roseau.  In«  This  cives  rise  to  an  arithmetical  rule  for  finding 
terapersed  among  its  mountains  are  many  fer-  the  dominical  letter,  which  may  be  thus  ex- 
tile  valleys,  wiui  a  black  and  rich  soil  well  pressed:  To  the  number  of  the  year  add  }  of 
adiqited  for  raising  every  tropical  production,  itself^  ne^ecting  fractions,  and  divide  the  sum 
In  1860  the  imports  were  valued  at  £57,656,  by  7;  then  for  tiie  19th  century  subtract  the  re- 
and  the  exports  at  £58,265.  The  principal  ex-  matnder  from  8,  or,  if  it  is  0,  from  1,  and  the 
ports  in  1853  were  65,788  cwt.  of  sugar,  85,794  new  romainder  will  indicate  the  place  of  the 
gallons  of  mm,  81.016  of  molasses,  67,594  lbs.  dominical  letter  in  the  alphabet;  for  the  18th 
of  coffee,  69,296  of  cacao,  8,525  of  arrow  root^  century  subtract  from  7;  for  the  17th  oentozy 
8,250  of  cotton  wool,  5,062  g^ons  of  lime  Juice,  and  back  U>  1582  subtract  fix>m  6,  or  if  the  re- 
and  1,854,020  oranges.  The  revenue  amounted  mainder  b  more  than  6,  from  18 ;  for  dates  pre- 
to£7,836inl855,  and  to  £12,918  in  1856.  The  viou8tol5828ubtractfrom8orl0.  (But  it  must 
expenditures  in  the  year  ending  Dec.  1, 1855,  be  romembered  that  the  dominical  letter  thus 
were  £9,245,  and  in  that  ending  Dec  81, 1856,  obtained  for  a  leap  year  belongs  to  the  time  after 
£10,487  (comprising  £800  for  MLucational  pur-  Feb.  29,  and  that  for  the  preceding  2  months 
poses).  There  are  about  10  free  schools,  but  the  dominical  letter  was  the  succeeding  letter  in 
the  bulk  of  the  population  being  Roman  Gatho-  the  alphabet)  This  new  renuunder  is  also  the 
lies,  education  is  chiefly  controlled  by  the  clergy  date  of  the  first  Sunday  in  January  for  that  year, 
of  that  persuasion.  The  proper^  annually  ere-  The  same  date  in  February  will  fall  on  Wednes- 
ated  on  the  ishmd  has  been  estimated  at  £250,-  day ;  in  March,  on  Wednesday;  in  April,  on 
000,  and  the  aggregate  movable  property  at  Saturday,  &c. ;  as  may  easilv  be  seen  from  the 
£1,600,000.  The  woods  of  Dominica  swarm  fact  that  the  first  days  of  the  12  months  have 
with  bees,  which  produce  great  quantities  of  wax  annexed  to  them  in  the  calendar  the  initials  of 
and  honey.  This  is  the  European  bee,  much  the  words:  At  Dover  Dwell  George  Brown, 
larger  thimthe  native  beeofthe  West  Indies,  and  Esquire,  Good  Christopher  finch,  And  David 
must  have  been  transported  thither. — Dominica  Friar.  For  example,  the  day  <^  the  week  on 
was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1498 ;  and  being  which  New  York  was  incorporated,  Juno  12, 
equally  claimed  bv  Enghud,  France,  and  Spain,  1665,  is  thus  found :  (iee6+4ieiy^*l-=:297^  with 
it  was  considerea  a  neutral  island  by  those  8  a  remainder  of  2 ;  and,  it  being  the  17th  oen- 
powers  till  1759,  when  it  was  captured  by  the  tury,  6 — ^2=4,  which  shows  tiie  dominical  letter 
English;  and  it  was  ceded  to  England  by  France  for  liiat  year  to  have  been  D.  Then,  as  June 
in  1768.  It  was  recaptured  by  the  French  in  begins  with  E,  it  is  plain  that  June  1, 1665, 
1778,  and  again  restored  to  ^England  in  1783.  was  Monday,  and  the  12th  was  Friday. 
Its  government  is  IdminiBtered  by  a  lieutenant-  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC,  the  eastern  por- 
governor,  a  council  of  12  members  appointed  by  tion  of  the  island  of  Hayti,  comprisine  neariy 
the  crown,  and  an  assembly  of  19  represents-  )  of  the  island.  Its  name  is  derived  mm  the 
tives  chosen  by  the  people.  Capital,  Roseau,  on  ancient  Spaniel  appellation  of  the  island,  San 
the  S.  W.  side  of  the  island ;  pop.  about  4,000.  Domingo.   Its  area  is  estimated  at  17,500  sq.  m. 

DOMINICAL  LETTEIV^e  letter  denoting  Its  popuktion  is  about  186.000,  of  whom  one- 
Bunday  for  a  given  year.  The  council  of  Nice,  tenth  chum  to  be  whites ;  the  rest  are  of  AM- 
A.  D.  825,  established  the  rule  that  Easter  Sun-  oan  descent,  or  of  mixed  AMcan  and  European. 
day  should  be  the  first  Sunday  after  the  full  The  boundary  between  it  and  the  Haytian  re- 
moon  which  happens  npon  or  next  after  March  public  is  an  irregular  line  drawn  from  the  month 
21.  For  the  purpose  of  determining  when  of  the  river  MiSsacro  on  the  north  coast  of  ibo 
Easter  falls,  and  for  other  similar  problems  con-  island  to  the  river  Ansee4-Pitre  or  Pedemales 
oeming  the  day  of  the  week  and  the  dav  of  the  on  the  south  coast.  The  interioi:  of  the  ropub- 
year,  it  was  early  found  convenient  to  place  the  lie  consists  of  mountain  ranges^  rising  to  an 
first  7  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  succession  against  elevation  of  6,000  to  8,000  feet,  and  covered 
the  days  of  the  months,  putting  A  to  Jfin.  1,  and  with  magnifioent  tropical  forests.    From  the 
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base  of  these  moimtaiiis  large  plains,  watered  whole  island  was  imited  under  Fronch  role, 

by  nnmeroos  streams,  stretch  toward  the  coast  When,  after  terrible  struggles,  the  colored  pop* 

(n  these  plains  the  Vega  Real  (Royal  plain),  nlation  of  the  island  haoDeoome  independent 

and  those  of  the  Jayaa,  tiie  Azna,  and  the  Ney-  of  France,  the  tjTaxmj  of  Dessalines  drove  the 

bo,  are  the  most  densely  populated.    Among  Dominicans  back  into  the  arms  of  Spain,  which 

the  rivers,  most  of  which  hear  the  character  thus  regained  possession  of  its  former  colony 

of  monntiun  torrents,  the  Great  Taqai,  empty*  in  1808.    The  next  year  the  Dominicans  de* 

ing  into  the  bay  of  Monte  Ohristo,  the  Tama,  dared  their  independence,  abolished  slavery, 

whose  embouchure  is  in  the  bay  of  Samana,  and  remained  in  an  unsettled  state  \miSL  1822, 

the  Higuey,  the  Gaboon,  Soco,  Socaris.  Bm-  when  the  whole  island  was  united  under  a  re- 

jnelas,  Ozoma,  Jayna,  Nisao,  Biisni,  and  Neybo  publican  form  of  government,  and  Boyer,  the 

deserve  to  be  mentioned.   The  harbor  of  San  president  of  Hayf^  was  chosen  president  for 

Domingo  city  is  one  of  the  best ;  next  to  it  the  life.    But  in  1844,  the  negroes  of  Hayti  having 

bay  of  Samana  offers  an  excellent  roadstead.  Of  succeeded  in  elevating  Gen.  Rividre  to  the  pre- 

the  lesser  islands  on  the  coast  belonging  to  the  sidency,  the  Dominicans,  encouraged  by  the 

republic,  Beata  and  Saona  are  the  most  consid-  friendly  assurances  of  the  French  consul-general 

erable.  The  climate,  though  tropical,  is  less  nn-  Moges,  again  formed  a  separate  government 

wholesome  than  elsewhere  in  tne  West  Indies.  (Feb.  27),  under  the  auspices  of  l£e  ^'  libera- 

The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  but  the  industry  tor ''  Pedro  Santana,   wno  defeated  Riviere 

of  the  inhabitants  is  not  equsl  to  the  immense  near  Santiago  (April  9),  thus  securing  the  inde* 

resources  of  the  country.  Gold,  diver,  and  iron  pendence  of  his  country.  Recognized  by  France, 

abound  in  the  mountains,  but  no  mines  are  atreatyof  friendship  and  commerce  with  which 

worked.    Cattle-raising  in  the  level  country,  power  was  conduded,  Oct  22,  1848,  and  by 

and  ebony*cutting  in  the  mountainous  regions,  Great  Britain  ^treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and 

are  the  prindpal  occupations  of  the  people,  ag*  navigation  concluded  in  May,  1850),  the  Domin- 

ricoltnre  being  mdnly  confined  to  the  raiang  ican  republic  upheld  her  independence  sucoess- 

of  the  manioc  root,  whidiis  usedas  a  substitute  fully  against  repeated  .efforts  of  Sonlouque, 

for  grain.    Politically  the  republic  is  divided  the  ruler  of  HaytL    The  presidential  term  of 

into  5  provinces,  viz. :  Azua  de  Oompostella,  Santana  having  ended  in  1849,  Jimenes  was 

San  Domingo,  Santa  Oruz  dd  Seybo,  Ooncep-  elected  his  successor.     Though  of  Caucasian 

cion  de  la  Vega,  Santiago  de  los  Caballeros.  blood,  the  latter  secretly  conq>ired  with  Sou- 

These  are  also  the  names  of  the  provincial  louque,  who  invaded  the  territory  of  the  re* 

capitals,  of  which  Santiago  de  los  Caballeros  public  at  the  head  of  20,000  men,  and  defeated 

is,  next  to  the  city  of  San  Domingo,  the  most  the  Dominicans  in  some  skirmishes  near  Azua 

important    The  inhabitants  are  Roman  Cath*  and  Las  Mates.    In  this  extremity  Santana  was 

olics ;  an  ardibtshop  reddes  at  the  city  of  San  recalled  by  the  people.  He  di^rsed  the  Haytian 

Domingo.   The  army  is  nominally  about  20,-  army,  April  22,  near  Savanna  Kumero,  so  oom- 

000  strong    The  navy  consists  of  2  corvettes  pletely  tnat  the  war  for  the  time  \)emg  was  at 

1  brigantme,  and  4  schooners.  The  sealpiLjm  end.  Jimenes  sought  a  refuge  with  Sou- 
state  represents  a  cross,  supporting  an  6pen  louque,  who  made  him  one  of  his  dukes,  while 
Bible,  surrounded  by  arms  and  ue  motto:  Santana  resigned  his  dictatorship  in  fiavor  of 
Dioi^  Fatria,  y  Libertad,  The  language  of  the  newly  elected  constitutional  preddent,  Bue* 
the  people  is  Spanish.  Hie  constitution,  like  naventura  Baez.  In  1850  Sonlouque  once  more 
that  of  most  Spanish  American  republics,  is  invaded  the  country  unsuccessftally.  Baea,  hav- 
modelled  after  that  of  the  United  States.  It  ing  during  the  latter  part  of  his  administration 
provides  for  a  president  to  be  dected  for  the  favored  uie  policy  of  the  derical  party,  was 
term  of  4  years,  a  senate  of  6,  and  a  house  of  r^ected  by  uie  people  in  1868,  and  Santana 
representatives  of  15  membeo^  The  munici-  reelected  president  He  compelled  the  aroh- 
palities  into  which  the  provinces  are  subdivided  bishop  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  constitution, 
are  organized  on  the  basis  of  self-government  and  endeavored  to  free  himself  from  French  in* 
The  conditions  upon  which  foreigners  may  be  fluence.  His  sympathies  with  the  United  States 
naturalized  are  very  liberal,  and  no  distinction  induced  him  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  a 
is  drawn  in  &vor  of  colored  persons.  Firee  secret  diplomatic  agent  of  Preddent  Fierce, 
fiurms,  &rmixig  utensils,  and  providons  for  6  Gen.  Cazneao,  and  to  negotiate  with  him  a 
months  are  offered  to  settiers.  The  commerce  treaty  (Oct  5, 1854),  the  secret  stipulations  of 
of  the  country  is  as  yet  limited,  owing  partiy  which  provided,  it  is  bdieved,  for  the  cession  to 
to  the  deranged  state  of  the  circulation  and  ex-  the  United  States  of  the  bay  of  Samana.  But 
changes.  The  exports  from  this  republic  into  this  treaty  was  never  ratified,  nor  has  the  Do- 
the  United  States  during  the  fiscd  year  ending  minican  republic  ever  been  recognized  b^  the 
June  80,  1858,  amounted  to  $109,870,  and  the  United  States.  It  is  probable  that  the  failure 
imporU  from  the  United  Stotes  to  $112,427.  of  SanUna  to  obtdn  this  recognition  fiidl- 
The  eoios  are  gourdes  (piastres,  dollars),  half  itated  the  efforts  of  the  French  and  British 
gourdes,  goudins  (quarters),  esiMdins  (eighths),  agents  to  render  him  unpopular  and  once  more 
and  half  escdins  (dxteenths).— The  present  elevate  Baez,  now  the  reoipazed  leader  of  the 
Dominican  republic  was  a  Spanish  colcmy  un-  dericd  party,  to  the  presidencv  (Feb.  1857). 
til  1795,  when,  by  the  treaty  of  Basd,  the  But  his  triumph  was  diorlrtived.    Dissatisfiu>- 
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tion  witli  his  role  fpread  80  rapi^ j  that  Bantana  and  the  snpreme  oensonhip  of  booka,  whidi  is 
was  enabled  to  head  a  revolaUonarj  movement  connected  with  that  office.  Bat  gnat  losses 
(^pt  1857),  which  eventoalljr  led  to  the  ezpnl-  'twere  Inflicted  on  them  by  the  reformation*  In 
rion  of  Baez  (1868),  and  the  restoration  of  the  the  conntries  where  Protestantism  became  pre- 
liberal  role.  In  ooiueqaenoe  of  the  downfall  of  dominant  they  lost  more  tiian  400  convents,  and 
Soaloaqne  in  Hayti  (Jan.  1859),  Santana  offered  at  many  OathoUo  courts  and  nniyersities  their 
his  hearty  congratulations  to  President  Cle&ard,  inflnence  was  supplanted  by  that  of  the  JesidtB. 
and  it  was  genendly  expected  that  a  close  al-  Bat  they  still  connted  in  the  18th  centory  mora 
liance  would  again  be  established  between  the  than  1,000  convents  of  monks  and  nuns  in  45 
two  republics.  provinces,  1 1  of  which  were  out  of  Europe.  By 
D0MINI(3aNS  (preaching  triWB,/ratre$jprm'  the  French  revolution  they  lost  all  their  con- 
diecUorei),  a  monastic  order  of  the  Roman  (Jath-  vents  in  France  and  Belgium,  nearly  all  in  Ger- 
olio  church,  founded  in  1215  by  Dominic  de  many,  and  many  in  Italy.  They  have  since  alao 
Guzman,  on  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine  and  a  part  been  suppressed  in  Spain,  Ptxtngal,  and  Sardinia^ 
dT  the  statutes  of  the  Premonstratenses.  Its  main  but  mamtained  their  ground  in  Sicily,  and  to  a 
object  was  to  labor  by  preachiuff  for  the  ad-  great  extent  in  Hungary  and  Switzerland.  In 
vanoement  of  the  Oathohc  chnrcm  and  the  ex-  France  they  reappeared  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
termination  of  heresies,  especially  of  that  of  the  Philippe.  The  order  eariy  relaxed  the  strictnen 
Albigenses.  The  order  received  the  papal  rati-  of  its  ancient  role.  Several  attempts  to  restore 
fication  in  1216.  At  its  first  general  chapter  it  were  made  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  bat 
in  Bologna  in  1220,  it  renounced  the  possession  with  only  partial  and  transitory  results.  On  tihe 
of  all  property,  and  decreed  that  none  of  its  other  hand,  there  was  never  a  permanent  schism 
convents  should  receive  lay  brothera  The  con-  in  the  Dominican  order  as  in  that  of  the  Fno^ 
stitution  which  it  adopted  is  strictly  monarch!-  dscans.  When  Pius  IX.  declared  the  reforma- 
cal,  like  that  of  all  the  other  mendicant  orders,  tion  of  the  religious  orders  to  be  one  of  the  prin- 
The  convent  is  governed  by  a  prior ;  a  com-  cipal  cares  of  his  pontificate,  the  Dominicans 
bination  of  several  convents,  called  a  province,  were  among  the  first  with  regard  to  whom  the 
by  a  provincial ;  the  whole  order  by  a  general,  purpose  of  the  pope  was  put  in  execution.  The 
the  last  to  be  elected  by  the  general  chapter,  efforts  of  the  pope  were  ^edively  seconded 
which  is  to  meet  once  every  year.  The  extension  by  the  smi^  number  of  convents  which  Father 
of  the  order  was  very  rapid.  At  the  2d  chi4)ter  I^ux>rdurev  by  far  the  most  distinguished  mem- 
in  1221,  France,  Italy,  Spain,  (Germany,  Hungary,  ber  of  the  order  in  the  present  eentory,  had 
and  England  were  represented.  In  1278  the  founded  in  France.  The  pope  susp^ded  tern- 
number  of  convents  amounted  to  417.  The  in-  porarily  the  right  of  the  general  chapter  to  elect 
fiuence  and  the  reputation  of  the  order  inoreas-  a  general,  and  appointed  one  of  the  Fraich 
ed  nreatly,  when  m  1288  the  pope  placed  them  disciples  of  Lacordaire,  Father  Jeandel,  vicar> 
at  the  head  of  the  inquisition,  which,  in  Italy,  general  of  the  order.  Since  thai  the  reforma- 
Spain,  and  Portusnl,  became  gradually  their  ex-  tion  has  been  carried  through  in  many  convents, 
elusive  domain.  Though  endowed  in  1272  with  in  some  cases  not  without  a  violent  opposition, 
all  the  privileges  of  the  mendicant  orders,  they  In  Austria  it  was  commenced  in  1857,  with  the 
acquired  in  1425  the  right  of  receiving  dona-  cooperation  of  the  bishops  and  the  govern- 
tions,  and  many  of  their  convents  became  very  ment,  in  the  convent  of  Vienna.  The  ord«' 
rich.  A  new  period  in  the  history  of  the  order  has  also  made  preparations  to  enlarge  its  mis- 
commences  with  the  establishment  of  a  Domin-  sionary  territory  in  Asia  Minor.  There  are  at 
lean  professorship  of  theology  at  Paris  in  1228,  present  convents  in  Italy:  Austria,  France,  Bel- 
which  in  1280  was  followed  by  a  second.  As  gium,  Holland,  Ireland^  Poland,  Russia,  Tuitey, 
the  Frandscana  soon  succeeded  in  securing  theo-  Asia  Minor,  India,  China,  North  and  South 
logical  chairs  for  their  order  also,  that  grand  America.  In  South  America  the  order  is  on  the 
theological  emulation  sprang  up  between  these  decline,  but  it  makes  progress  in  North  Amerioa, 
2  orders,  the  history  of  which  is  almost  eqniva-  and,  though  slowly,  in  France.  It  has  ffiven  to  the 
lent  to  that  of  theological  literature  in  general  church  a  Targe  number  of  bishops  and  arcbbiah- 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  middle  ages,  and  in  ops,  66  cardinals,  and  4  popes,  Innocent  Y.,  Bene- 
which  the  Dominicans  distinguished  themselves  diet  XL,  Pius  Y.,  and  Benedict  XUI.  Among  its 
as  Nominalists,  Augustinians,  Thomists,  and  most  illustrious  members  were  Albcrtus  Ma^- 
opponents  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  nus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Master  Eckard,  John  Tau- 
Yirgin  Mary.  Their  missionary  activity  com-  ler,  Henry  Soso,  Savonarola,  Las  Casks,  Yincent 
menced  as  early  as  the  18th  century  in  Asia,  Ferrier,  Yincent  of  Beauvais,  and,  at  the  present 
and,  especially  in  Armenia,  many  schismatics  day,  Lacordaire.  The  habit  of  the  order  con- 
were  converted  by  them  to  tne  Catholic  church,  sists  of  a  white  gown,  scapular  and  calotte,  and 
In  America  they  protected  the  natires  from  be-  black  cloak  and  pointed  hood. — ^An  order  of 
ing  enslaved,  ana  here  as  well  as  in  the  East  Dominican  nuns  was  established  by  St.  Dominic, 
Indies  they  exceeded  all  other  orders  in  power,  in  1206,  at  Prouille,  near  Toulouse.  The  first 
number,  and  wealth.  They  had  a  controlling  members  were  mostly  converts  from  the  Albi- 
influence  over  the  literature  of  the  Catholic  genses.  This  order  counted  at  the  time  of  its 
church  through  their  prescriptive  possession  of  greatest  prosperity  about  400  convents  in  Eu- 
the  office  of  master  of  the  sacred  palace  at  Home,  rope  and  America^  and  abandoned  the  strictness 
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of  the  original  discipline  eyen  sooner  than  the  with  his  writings.   His  chief  philosophical  work 

monks.  Thej  took  part  in  the  Tarioos  reforms  of  iB  eu^iied.  De  Sadiis  Vmu  et  Ltieis,    Newton 

the  latter,  and  split  mto  a  number  of  similar  con-  ascribes  the  first  suggestion  of  the  tme  ezpla- 

ffregations.    At  present  they  have  convents  in  nation  of  the  rainbow  to  this  work. 

Italf ,  France,  Belgium,  Austria.  Bavaria,  Switz-  DOMINO  (It),  a  hood  and  cloak  enveloping 

erland,  Poland,  North  and  Soutn  America.  East  the  entire  person,  and  worn  at  masked  balls  as  a 

Tonquin,  in  Further  India,  had,  at  the  beginning  disguise.    It  originallj  designated  the  camail, 

of  the  present  century,  26  convents  of  native  which  was  the  ordinary  robe  of  ecclesiastics  in 

nuns,  following  the  rule  of  St.  Dominic,  with  the  winter,  and  the  name  was  borrowed  by  the 

about  600  inmates ;  but  a  great  number  of  them  maskers  from  the  resemblance  of  tiieir  disguises  ' 

bave  been  dispersed  by  a  cruel  persecution,  to  the  clerical  attire. 

There  was  also  a  third  order  (tertiarians)  of  St  DOMINOS.    This  game  has  been  traced  by 

Dominic,  which  was  called  the  militia  of  Jesus  some  authors  to  the  Gr^ks,  Hebrews,  and  Ohi- 

Christ,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  owe  their  on-  nese.    Its  first  appearance  in  western  Europe, 

g'n  to  St.  Dominic  himself.  Later,  they  apx>ear  however,  is  not  ancient,  it  having  been  intro- 
,  history  under  the  name  of  brothers  and  sis-  duced  into  France  from  Italy  about  the  middle 
ters  of  penitence  of  St.  Dominic.  St.  Oatharine  of  the  last  century.  It  is  now  played  in  all  the 
of  Sienna  and  St  Rosa  of  lima  were  members  cafes  of  France,  and  less  commonly  in  the  tav- 
of  this  order.  ems  of  England  and  America,  and  is  a  favor- 
DOMINIS,  Maso^  Ainx>2no  nis,  a  theologian  ite  pastime  of  small  social  circles.  The  dem- 
and natural  philosopher,  bom  in  Arbe,  on  the  ino  is  a  small  flat  oblong  of  ivory  or  bone,  di- 
coast  of  Dalmatia,  in  1566,  died  in  Rome  in  Sept.  vided  on  one  side  by  a  line  into  2  compartments. 
1624.  He  was  a  relative  of  Pope  Gregory  X.,  Eadi  of  these  is  marked  with  a  certain  number 
studied  at  Loretto  under  the  direction  of  the  of  dots,  fh>m  1  to  6,  or  is  left  a  blank,  so  that 
Jesuits,  and  became  a  member  of  their  order,  upon  each  domino  there  is  a  difierent  combina- 
He  taught  mathematics  and  philosophy  with  tion  of  numbers.  The  game  is  played  with  28 
great  success  in  several  of  the  large  cities  of  dominos,  the  reverse  sides  of  which  are  un- 
Italy.  After  being  for  20  years  a  member  of  marked  and  all  alike.  This  side  being  up,  each 
the  sodety  of  Jesus,  he  left  it  in  order  to  become  player  takes  an  equal  number  of  the  dominos. 
a  bishop,  and  was  appointed  in  1602  to  the  Tbe  person  who  has  drawn  the  one  which  has  the  . 
archbishopric  of  Spalato,  and  to  the  primacy  of  highest  number  of  points  puts  it  down ;  the  next  ^ 
Dalmatia  and  Oroatia.  He  now  began  to  op-  domino  played  has  to  be  one  with  a  number 
pose  some  of  the  measures  of  the  court  of  Bome,  the  same  as  one  of  the  2  numbers  presented  by 
and  his  writings  were  condemned  by  sentence  the  firsts  and  the  2  nmilar  ends  are  joined.  The 
of  the  inquisition.  This  gained  for  him  the  sym-  third  player  may  match  the  renuuning  number 
pathies  of  Protestants,  by  whom  he  was  induced  of  either  the  first  or  the  second  domino,  and  thus 
in  1616  to  pass  into  England,  where  he  became  the  game  continues  till  one  of  the  players  has 
nsefhl  to  James  I.  He  embraced  Protestant-  put  down  all  his  pieces.  The  combinations 
ism,  was  made  dean  of  Windsor,  and  Uiough  of  this  game  are  neither  very  varied  nor  intri- 
bis  avowed  aim  was  to  effect  a  reunion  of  cate,  and  yet  it  requires,  tl  ugh  in  a  less  degree 
the  2  great  divisions  of  Ohristendom,  he  wrote  than  many  other  games,  memory  and  calcula- 
and'  preached  with  vehemence  against  Roman  tion. 

Catholicism.    In  his  work  De  Bepithlica  EceU-  DOMINHS  (Lat  lord,  master),  an  ancient  title   . 

moitiea^  which  he  published  in  England,  he  of  honor  prefixed  to  the  name  of  the  person  who 

maintained  that  the  papacy  was  a  human  insti-  bore  it,  who  was  usually  either  a  knight  or  a 

tution,  a  temporal  monarchy,  and  was  not  the  clergyman.    It  was,  however,  sometimes  given 

divinely  appomted  Ohristian  church.  This  book  to  gentlemen  who  were  not  knights,  especially 

was  immeaiately  censured  by  the  theological  if  Siey  were  manor  lords.    The  title  is  applied 

fiftculty  of  Paris,  and  bumed  by  order  of  the  in-  at  the  present  time  in  Holland  to  ministers  of 

qnisition.   Loaded  with  tokens  of  friendship  and  the  Reformed  church. 

esteem  by  the  king  and  clergy  of  England,  he  DOMITIAN,  Titus  Fulvtos  AuauBTirs,  aRo- 
suddenly  reverted  to  his  former  theological  man  emperor,  bom  Oct  24,  A.  D.  61,  mnr- 
Tiews ;  and  wishing  to  engnalize  his  retum  to  dered  Sept  18,  96.  He  was  the  younger  son 
Oatholicism  by  a  brilliant  action,  he  ascended  a  of  Yespasian,  and  narrowly  escaped  death  at 
pulpit  in  London,  and  retracted  all  that  he  had  Rome  by  concealing  himself  when  his  father  was 
ever  written  against  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  legions  of  the  East. 
He  was  immediately  banished  from  England,  and  On  the  fall  of  Vitellius  he  ruled  the  capital  as 
repairing  to  Rome  abjured  his  apostasy  before  Gnsar  till  the  return  of  his  father.  Having  ex- 
a  public  consistory.  His  inconstant  humor  did  hibited  in  that  short  period  a  sanguinary  and 
not  long  leave  him  in  repose,  and  it  was  soon  licentious  temper,  he  was  excluded  both  by  Yes- 
discovered  that  he  had  repented  his  last  conver-  pasian  (69-79)  and  Titus  (79-61)  from  all  share 
flion,  and  was  meditating  a  retum  to  Protestant-  in  public  affairs,  and  spent  his  time  on  an  estate 
ism.  He  was  imprisoned  by  Pope  Urban  YIIL,  near  Rome,  in  effeminate  pleasures,  as  well  as  in 
and  his  sudden  death  soon  after  caused  the  report  writing  and  reciting  poetical  compositions.^  On 
that  he  was  poisoned ;  being  convicted  of  her-  the  death  of  Titus,  which  was  ascribed  to  him  by 
cqTi  his  body  was  disinterred  ekd  burned  along  the  people,  he  was  haOed  emperor  by  the  sol- 
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dienk    At  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  e(m*  with  vast  Unrests  of  oak  and  pine.  TfaeeoiTe&tis 

cealed  his  yioes,  aad  even  displayed  some  finn*  slnggish,  and  aand  banks,  over  which  there  are 

ness  in  the  regular  management  of  afiaira ;  but  often  onlj  8  feet  of  water,  are  of  £reqnent  oooar* 

this  was  of  wort  duration.    An  outbreak  in  renoe.  The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Don  are 

Qermany  brought  his  bloodthirsty  disposition  the  Sosna  and  the  Donetz  on  the  ri^^t,  and  the 

into  fall  activity,  and  from  that  time  the  rio-  Voronezh  (or  Yorooetz),  the  Ehopa*,  the  Med- 

tims  of  his  fear  or  wounded  vanity  were  num-  vieditza,  the  Sal,  and  the  Manitch  on  the  Idt 

berless.    In  his  wars  he  was  personally  unsuo-  II.  A  river  of  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  next  to 

oessful  against  the  Ohatti  and  other  German  the  Dee  in  size,  but  of  little  commercial  impor-. 

tribes,  as  well  as  against  the  Dacians,  whose  tance.    It  rises  on  the  declivity  of  Ben  Aven, 

kinff  Decebalus  compelled  him  to  purchase  peace  flows  8.  £.  62  m.,  and  enters  the  German  oeean 

on  humiliating  temis.     These  reverses,  how-  near  the  town  of  Aberdeen.    It  is  navifntblefor 

ever,  did  not  prevent  him  from  triumphing  and  a  very  short  distance  from  the  sea.    Near  its 

decoratinghimself  with  the  names  of  German-  mouth  stands  t^e  celebrated  one-arched  Gothio 

icus  and  Dacicus.    Government  officials,  says  bridgeofBalgounie,  mentioned  by  Byron  in  one 

a  historian,  were  busy  in  keeping  the  people  of  of  his  early  poems.    A  handsome  new  bridge  of 

Borne  from  laughing  on  such  occasions.    Games  6  arches  has  been  btiilt  a  little  below  tiie  old 

were  employed  to  amuse  them.    Agricola,  the  structure.    The  salmon  fisheries'  of  tli^  Don 

heroic  commander  in  Britain,  was  recslled  be-  were  lately  rented  for  £2,000  per  annum.    IIL 

cause  of  his  victories,  and  the  Jealousy  of  his  A  river  of  Yorkshire,  £nd[and,  66  m.  long,  ris- 

fame  probably  caused  his  subsequent  death,  ing  near  the  borders  of  Cheshire,  and  flowing 

War  having  been  terminated  by  an  ignomini-  into  the  Ouse.    It  is  navigable  firom  Sheffield, 

ous  pcMM  with  Decebalus  in  89,  Domitian  sa-  40  m.,  and  communicates  by  canal  witb  tlie 

tiated  his  thirst  for  blood  at  home,  until.as  Tad-  Trent  and  the  Galder. 

tus  says,  silent  fear  reigned  at  Bome.    This  his-       DON  JUAK,  a  mythical  personage,  a  tn»e  of 

torian,  the  son-in-law  of  Agricola,  has  branded  licentiousness  and  dissipation,  accomplished  and 

the  memory  of  Domitian  in  eloquent  terms.   Af-  wicked,  represented  with  all  the  graoea  whidi 

ter  many  conspiracies  which  were  discovered,  win  woman^s  heart,  and  at  the  same  time  with 

one  succeeded  in  ending  the  reign  and  life  of  all  the  snares  which  beguile  woman's  virtue.  Ac- 

the  tyrant  cording  to  tradition,  the  patrician  fiunUy  Tenorio 

D0MR£MY,  or  Doicb£mt  la  Puobixb,  a  of  Seville  was  the  first  to  produce  a  Don  Juan  of 
French  village,  in  the  department  of  Yosges,  7  sufficiently  remarkable  character  to  become  the 
m.  from  Neufch&teau,  on  the  Meuse,  the  birtli-  representative  man  of  the  order.  Bm  1^  is 
place  of  Joan  of  Arc.  The  cottage  in  which  she  placed  by  some  l^^nds  in  the  14th  century 
was  bom  has  been  repaired  at  the  expense  of  under  the  reign  of  Pedro  the  Gruel,  and  by 
the  government  and  a  free  school  for  girls  estab-  others  in  the  16th  century  in  the  era  of  Charies 
lished  in  it  A  chapel  has  also  been  dedicated  Y.  He  is  represented  to  have  been  in  the  act 
to  her  and  a  monument  raised  in  her  honor,  to  of  abducting  a  daughter  of  the  governor  of 
which  Louis  Philippe  contributed  a  cast  of  the  Seville  when  caught  by  her  fig^er ;  a  duel  en- 
statue  of  the  maid  of  Orleans  executed  by  his  sued,  in  which  l£e  governor  was  tlie  viotbn. 
daughter.  Princess  Marie.  A  statue  having  been  erected  to  the  deceased  in 

DOK,  a  title  of  honor,  chiefly  used  among  the  the  family  vault  in  the  convent  of  San  Franois- 
Spaniards.  The  corresponding  title  among  the  oo,  Don  Juan  enters  the  vault,  and  invites  the 
Portuguese  is  dam^  the  right  to  which  is  con-  statue  to  join  him  in  his  revels.  The  atony 
sidered  as  an  especial  privilege  which  no  one  can  guest  appears  at  the  banquet  to  the  great  amaze- 
assume  without  the  consent  of  the  sovereign,  ment  of  Don  Juan,  and  terminates  the  festivity 
Dom  is  also  sometimes  employed  in  France  as  a  by  consigning  his  godless  entertainer  to  Uie  in- 
clerical  title.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  femal  regions.  The  story  was  first  dramatisBd 
Latin  word  dominua^  lord  or  master.  The  old  at  the  l^ginning  of  the  17th  century  by  the 
English  form  of  the  word  is  dauy  frequently  oc-  Spanish  poet  Gabriel  Tellez,  commonly  oafled 
curring  in  Chaucer.  Tirso  de  Molina,  under  the  title  of  JSl  hariador 

DON.    I.  A  river  of  Bussia,  the  Tanais  of  the  de  Snilla,  b  el  eormwido  de  piedra.    This  drs- 

ancients,  and  the  Tuna.  Doona,  or  Dana  of  the  ma  was  soon  after  its  publication  adapted  for 

Tartars.    It  is  one  of  the  lai^t  rivers  of  £u*  the  Itslian  stage,  and  thence  found  its  way  to 

rope.    It  rises  in  a  small  lake  in  the  government  Paris,  where  it  became  the  basis  of  several 

of  Tools,  flows  S.  E.  and  S.  W.,  passes  Yoronezh,  French  adaptations,  of  which  Molidre's  itoi 

Pavlovsk,  Novo  Tcherkask,  Tcherkask,  Nakh-  Juan,  ou  le  festin  de  pierre,  and  Thomas  Oor- 

itohevan,  Bostov,  and  Azof,  and,  having  sepa-  neille^s  production,  modelled  after Molidre'splay» 

rated  into  8  branches,  enters  the  sea  of  Azof  are  the  most  celebrated.    In  England  a  play 

through  channels  so  shallow  that  only  flat-bot-  written  by  Shadwell,  called  "  TbeLibertioe,"aQd 

tomed  boats  can  pass  through  them.    Its  length  treating  the  same  subject,  was  performed  in 

in  a  direct  line  is  468  m.,  but  including  windings  1676.    The  subject  was  not  proanced  on  the 

it  is  095  m.    In  the  summer,  navigation  on  the  Spanish  stage  in  its  present  form  till  about 

Don  is  difficult,  but  in  winter  the  water  is  high  16T5,  when  it  was  rewritten  by  Antonio  da 

enough  for  vessels  of  great  size.    The  course  of  Zamora.    This  version  of  Zamora  furnished  the 

the  river  lies  through  a  low  country,  covered  groundwork  of  the  modern  treatment  of  the 
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tlieme.  Qoldonipobliahedliis  OiawmniTgnartd  made  under  his  labors  challeDged  the  utmost 

in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  oentary.    Glade  exertions,  even  if  it  did  not  excite  the  Jealousy, 

followed  with  a  ballet  in  1 765,  Vincenzo  Bighini  of  the  first  painters  of  tiie  age.    He  particakrly 

"with  aa  opera  in  1777,  and  Lorenzo  da  Ponto  excelled  in  works  in  rilievo^  among  which  were 

with  the  text  to  Mozart^s  opera  in  1767,  which  his  ''  Nativity  and  Barial  of  Christ,"  and  the 

appeared  in  the  same  year.    This  is  the  master-  "Assumption  of  the  Virgin.'^    His  most  cde- 

piece  of  this  great  composer,  and  at  the  same  brated  statues^  the  group  of  "Judith  and  Holo- 

time  the  most  remarkable  production  to  which  femes,"  executed  in  bronze  for  the  community 

the  legend  of  Bon  Juan  has  given  rise.    Apart  of  Florence,  that  of  "  St.  George,"  the  finest 

from  the  opera  and  the  drama,  the  Don  Juan  ornament  of  the  church  of  St.  Michael,  and  his 

literature  has  found  in  the  present  century  a  "Zuocone,"  his  own  favorite  piece,  representing 

new  field  in  the  sphere  of  romance  and  poetry  an  old  man  in  the  costume  of  a  senator,  all  yet 

in  Spain  and  France ;  while  in  England  the  name  remain,  and  have  met  with  the  uniform  appro- 

of  Don  Juan  was  adopted  by  Byron  as  a  oonge^  bation  of  succeeding  times.     Donatello  was 

nial  title  for  his  famous  poena.    The  8  characters  buried  according  to  &s  desire  in  the  church  of 

of  Faust  and  Don  Juan  are  blended  in  one  and  San  Lorenzo,  by  the  side  of  his  friend  Cosmo 

the  same  personage  in  a  German  drama  by  de' Medici.    His  liberality  and  disinterestedness 

Qnibbe,  while  a  great  number  of  plays,  nov-  were  such,  that  he  kept  his  money  in  an  open 

els,  and  translaUons  from  the  Spanish  on  Don  basket  hung  on  the  waU  of  his  room  for  the  free 

Juan  abound  among  German  books  of  the  pre»-  use  of  his  workmen.    Nothing  irritated  him 

ent  d^y.    Scheible^s  KloaUr  (vol.  iii.,  part  2,  more  than  to  see  his  works  sold  to  persons  un- 

Stuttgful;,  1846)  contains  a  full  account  of  the  able  to  appreciate  them ;  he  sometimes  broke 

tradition  and  literature  of  the  subject  a  finished  piece  to  fragments  to  save  it  from 

DONARIUM,  a  metal  discovered  by  Dr.  Berg-  such  a  destmy. 
man  in  a  mineral  from  Brerig  in  Norway,  and  DONATISTS,  the  name  given  to  a  schismat- 
named  for  the  Scandinavian  god  Donar.  The  ical  and  afterward  heretical  party  in  the  Afri- 
xnineral  contained  a  yellowish  red  substance  giv-  can  church.  Connected  with  this  party  were 
ing  a  light  orange  powder,  of  hardness  between  4  several  persons  named  Donatus,  2  of  whom, 
and  6,  andspecific  gravity  6.897.  Heated  in  a  glass  Donatus  of  Cases  Nigrsa,  in  Nuraidia,  and  Do- 
tube,  it  gives  off  watery  vapor,  and  in  the  flame  natus  of  Carthage,  were  eminent.  IVom  one, 
of  a  lamp  decrepitates.  It  does  not  melt  before  or  perhaps  both  of  these  men,  the  schism  re- 
the  blowpipe  on  charcoal ;  with  borax  it  gives  ceived  its  designation.  Its  first  outbreak  was 
a  bead,  yellow  while  faot^  colorless  when  cold,  in  the  opposition  of  the  Numidian  bishops  to 
It  is  decomposed  by  adds.  Byanalysis  it  proves  the  confirmation  of  CascUianus  as  successor  to 
to  be  a  silicate  of  the  oxide  Of  the  new  metal,  Mensurius  (A.  D.  811)  in  the  episcopal  see  of 
containing  71.247  per  cent,  of  the  oxide,  17.695  Carthage.  '  It  was  alleged  as  an  offence  both  of 
of  silicic  acid,  69  of  water,  and  4.042  of  car-  Mensurius  and  Csadlianus  that  they  had  receive 
bonate  of  lime.  The  metal  is  obtained  as  a  ed  back  into  the  church,  and  admitted  to  full 
black  powder  by  treating  ^e  oxide  with  potas-  fellowship,  some  of  those  traditores  whom  the 
aium.  It  takes  fire  in  a  flame,  bums  with  a  red-  discipline  of  the  church  had  strictly  condemned. 
dish  light,  and  is  converted  into  the  red  o:dde.  TVaditoret  was  the  designation  of  a  class  of 
The  apednc  gravity  is  nearlv  7.86.  Christians  who,  in  the  recent  persecution  under 

DONATiXLO,  or  properly  Doitato  to  Bxl-  Diocletian,  had  obeyed  the  imperial  order,  and 
TO  TO  Babdi,  one  of  the  revivers  of  scidpture  had  given  up  their  Bibles  and  their  sacred  ves- 
in  Italy,  bom  in  Florence  in  1888,  died  in  sels  to  be  destroyed  by  the  pagan  officers.  A 
1466.  He  was  of  the  flunily  of  Donate,  which  rich  lady  of  Carthage,  whose  excessive  reverence 
baa  counted  many  learned  men  among  its  mem-  for  relics  CsBcilianus  had  rebuked,  lent  to  the 
bers,  and  which  after  the  middle  of  the  16th  discontented  the  weight  of  her  influence.  The 
century  gave  several  doges  to  the  republic  of  Numidian  priests,  complaining  that  they  had  not 
Venice.  He  was  educated  under  the  care  of  a  been  summoned  to  the  election  of  the  bishop, 
xidh  relative,  and  found  in  Cosmo  de' Medici,  the  as  they  should  have  been,  met  in  council  at 
diief  of  the  Florentine  republic,  a  patron  able  Carthage,  and  sent  for  CsBcilianus  to  appear  be* 
to  perceive  and  to  reward  his  merits.  The  ^^St.  fore  them  and  explain  his  conduct;  and  on  his 
Te&a^  and  ^*  St  Mark"  which  adpm  the  church  failure  to  do  so  declared  his  deposition,  on  the 
of  St  Michael  in  his  native  city  were  his  first  double  ground  of  heresy  in  the  matter  of  the 
8  great  works.  He  afterward  studied  in  Rome,  traditoret  and  of  illegality  in  the  election. 
and  occupied  hunself  particularly  with  repair-  MiJorinuSi  the  domestic  chaplain  of  the  noble 
ing  the  ii^j^ries  that  had  been  wrought  upon  the  lady  LuciUa,  above  mentioned,  was  chosen  as 
andent  productions  of  sculpture.  The  natural  bishop  in  the  place  of  Ciecilianus.  An  appeal 
tendency  of  his  mind  led  him  toward  an  imita-  was  made  by  Cadlianus  to  Constantine,  and  the 
tion  of  the  antique ;  yet  his  manner  was  bold  emperor  referred  the  matter  to  a  council,  which 
and  independent^  and  his  success  was  sudi  that  was  held  at  Rome  in  818,  and  which,  under 
bia  contemporaries  thought  that  nothing  waa  the  direction  of  Miltiades,  bishop  of  Rome,  de- 
wanting  to  the  proportion  of  form  and  vivacity  diured  Cedlianus  innocent,  and  reinstated  him 
of  expression  which  he  gave  to  marble.  The  in  his  bishopric,  while  it  regretted,  rather  than 
sudden  progress  which  the  art  of  sculpture  condemned,  the  acta  of  the  schismatic  party. 
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The  DonatiBto  did  not  obey  this  sentence,  and  a  51ih  oentory  flie  onperor  Hononos  atUnspted  & 
new  and  more  imposing  eonncU  held  at  Aries  new  persecotion ;  and  in  411,  in  a  eooferenee 
in  814  was  eqnallj  bamn  of  resolty  except  to  between  the  OatbdiGS  and  DcmatistB  at  Gar- 
inflame  partisan  wrath.  Appealing  to  Constan-  thage,  the  latter  were  condemned  and  scTere 
tine,  the  Donatists  found  no  help ;  the  emperor  laws  passed  against  them.  A  few  Inshops  of  the 
fSftTored  the  moderate  party,  and  consented  to  Donatist  party  snccombed  and  were  reoeiTed 
the  decision  of  the  coondL  The  death  of  Ma-  into  the  ehnroh ;  but  most  of -them  resisted,  and 
Jorinns  in  816  did  not  open  the  way  to  a  recon-  were  driyen  and  hunted  into  tlie interior  region, 
ciliation.  The  Komidian  party  chose  in  his  and  forced  to  hide  themselves  in  the  moontnns 
place  another  Donatns.  a  man  of  large  scholar-  and  the  desert  A  few  inefiectoal  attempts  at 
ship,  pure  character,  smgnlar  benevolence,  and  wiion  were  made  by  the  party  nnder  soooeeding 
incorruptible  firmness.  The  new  bishop  at  emperora  but  before  the  dose  of ^  the  oentory 
once  devoted  himself  to  the  organization  of  the  the  sect  nad  become  virtaaUy  extinct,  existing 
schism.  He  encouraged  his  followers  to  main-  only  in  fragments  in  parts  remote  from  the 
tain  the  podtion  they  had  taken.  He  counsel-  coast.  The  Vandal  invasion  overwh^oaed  at 
led  them  to  a  more  austere  morality,  and  a  more  once  Catholio  and  heretics  and  in  its  great  ruin 
strict  observance  of  the  Christian  rituaL  They  made  the  church  forget  all  minor  strifes. — The 
were  fined,  imprisoned,  expelled  from  the  heresy  of  the  Donatists  was  twofold,  a  heveaj  of 
churches,  driven  to  the  mountains ;  but  they  theory  and  of  praoticcw  The  theoretical  heresy 
constantly  rallied,  returned,  and  drove  out  their  eonasted  in  asserting  that  the  characterjof  the 
rivals,  m  a  great  council  at  Carthage  of  270  minister  infln^iced  his  ministration,  and  that 
bishops,  they  a&med  that  theirs  was  the  only  the  sacraments  from  the  hand  of  one  not  pn^ 
Catholic  church,  and  that  the  churches  of  erly  ordained  for  the  work  were  of  no  valae^ 
Europe  were  schismatic.  Constantine  at  last,  whatever  the  spirit  of  the  recipient.  The  prao- 
weary  of  the  fruitless  effort  to  silence  them,  tical  heresy  consisted  in  rebaptiring  those  who 
ceased  to  molest  them.  The  episcopal  life  of  came  from  the  Catholic  churches  into  their 
Donatus  of  Carthage  seems  to  have  continued,  communion,  and  consecrating  anew  the  sacred 
in  varying  fortunes,  for  more  than  80  years^  in  edifices  which  they  took  from  their  rivals.  Hie 
which  time  the  Donatist  party  had  grown  to  be  ground  of  their  condemnation  was  that  they 
the  dominant  church  of  Afiica,  numbering  more  were  exclusive  and  bigoted,  and  that  they  treat- 
than  800  bishops.  In  the  towns  and  cities,  the  ed  the  Catholics  as  nobett^  than  Jews  or  idol- 
members  of  the  sect  confined  themselves  mostly  aters.  Donatus  and  others  of  his  party,  indeed, 
to  the  milder  measures  of  preaching  and  writing  were  accused  of  denying  the  Trinity;  but 
to  defend  their  cause.  But  about  the  year  847  from  this  charge  they  are  expressly  absolved  by 
a  fiinatical  party  appeared  in  the  mountiuns,  Augustine,  who  shows  that  they  differ  from  the 
who  delivered  themselves  to  the  wildest  excess-  Arian  party  in  recognizing  but  one  divine  sub- 
es,  going  about  the  country  plundering,  burning,  stance.  The  Arians  sought  in  vain  to  unite  the 
even  murdering,  and  oourtfoff  martyrdom  as  a  Donatists  to  their  party. — An  account  of  tiie 
joy  and  a  privilege.  These  Circumcelliones  (for  Donatists  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  St 
such  was  the  designation  of  this  party)  resorted  Optatus ;  in  Tillemont,  vol.  vi. ;  in  the  "  Disser- 
often  to  suicide  as  a  substitute  for  legitimate  tation"ofCollina(Bologna^766);  inBallerini's 
martyrdom,  and  sometimes  compelled  strangers,  history  ;  in  De  Potter^  ^History  of  Christian 
whom  they  met  on  tJie  roads,  to  murder  them.  Churches,*'  vol.  ii.  (Paris,  1886);  in  Yillemain's 
These  excesses  found,  if  not  a  defender,  at  least  Tableau  ae  VSloquenee  {^rStienne  au  Y*  sUcU 
an  apologist,  in  Donatus,  who  would  not  lend  (new  edition,  1B54)  ;  and  In  Ribbeck's  Donahu 
himself  as  an  instrument  of  the  emperor's  ven-  und  Auguatinm  (£lberfeld,  1857). 
geance,  contending  that  it  was  an  affair  of  the  DONCASTER,  a  parish  and  handsome  mar- 
church  and  not  of  the  empire.  Paul  and  Maca-  ket  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  York, 
rius,  the  envoys  of  the  emperor,  were  forced  to  West  Riding;  pop.  in  1861, 12,052.  The  town 
employ  the  army  to  disperse  and  destroy  these  is  pleasantly  ntuated  on  tiie  river  Don,  here 
ignorant  fanatics.  These  violent  measures  only  navigable  and  crossed  by  2  stone  bridges.  It  is 
strengthened  the  hatred  of  the  Donatists  against  in  the  centre  of  a  populous  and  highlv  coHivat- 
the  Catholics.  The  sympathy  of  the  civil  power  ed  district,  but  Is  indebted  for  its  celebrity  to  its 
was  drawn  to  them,  ana  not  bishops  only,  but  horse  races,  which  have  an  almost  unrivalled 
governors  ondjudges,  took  the  side  of  the  schism,  reputation  in  the  sporting  world.  They  were 
The  reign  of  Julian  was  still  more  favorable  to  established  in  1708,  and  the  list  of  winneradnoe 
their  cause.  They  dared  to  defend  the  out-  that  time  includes  the  best  horses  that  have  been 
rages  committed  in  the  name  of  a  pure  religion,  bred  in  England.  The  famous  St.  Leger  stakes 
Parmenian,  successor  of  Donatus  in  Carthage,  were  founded  in  1776.  The  race  course  is  9 
wrote  an  apology  for  the  sect.  This  was  an-  miles  in  length,  and  one  of  the  finest  in  the  king- 
swered  by  Optatus,  and  afterward  by  Angus-  dom.  The  expense  of  improving  it  since  1777  is 
tine,  to  whom,  more  than  any  other  writer,  the  said  to  have  amounted  to  £20,000.  The  races 
downfall  of  the  schism  is  due.  Half  a  century  are  held  annually  in  the  8d  week  of  September, 
longer  the  contest  between  the  2  parties  con-  and  continue  for  5  days.  Doncaster  is  the  Dch 
tinned  to  rage,  the  issue  gradually  turning  num  mentioned  in  the  itinerary  of  Antoninus ; 
against  the  schism.    In  tiie  bec^nning  of  the  hence  its  Saxon  name  2>omi  Gssfrei  and  its  pres- 
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ent  name.  It  was,  prior  to  the  refoimation,  the  and  sereral  small  streams,  is  well  timbered  with 

seat  of  several  convents  of  Oarmelites,  and  wnite.  cottonwood,  elm,  sycamore,  &o.,  abounds  with 

black,  and  gray  friars.    It  is  the  birthplace  ot  bnilding  stone,  and  is  the8d  co.  of  the  territory 

Richard  Plantagenet,  of  Oonisbm'gh,  and  Sir  in  wealth  and  population.    The  sniface  consists 

Kartin  Frobisher.    Anew  parish  chnrch  fin-  in  part  of  rolling  prairies,  somewhat  broken 

ished  in  1868,  at  a  cost  of  £52,000,  is  said  to  be  near  the  streams,  bat  gently  nndnlating  in  the 

the  finest  in  England.    Boman  antiquities  are  interior.    The  river  bottoms  have  a  nch  soil, 

frequently  foand  in  the  city  and  "ndnity.  generally  timbered.    The  old  overland  ronte  to 

DONEGAL,  a  maritime  oonnty  of  Ireland,  Califorma  crosses  the  county,  and  the  Hannibal 

bounded  on  the  N.  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic,  on  and  St  Joseph  railroad  terminates  at  St.  Joseph, 

the  E.  by  the  counties  of  Londonderry,  Tyrone,  Mo.,  opposite  Elwood.    Five  newspapers  are 

and  Fermanagh,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  counties  published  in  the  county.    Capital,  Troy, 

of  Fermanagh  and  Leitrim,  and  by  Donegal  bay ;  DONIZETTI,  Gaetano,  an  Italian  composer, 

area,  1,8G5  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1851,  256,160.    The  born  in  Bergamo,  Sept.  25,  179T,  died  there, 

ahores  are  deeply  indented  by  bays,  the  prind-  April  8,  1848.    He  was  originally  destined  for 

nal  of  which  are  Sheephaven,  Gliddore,  Guy-  the  law,  but  showing  an  unusual  taste  for  art, 

•barra.  and  Lochms  bays.    There  are  numerous  he  was  placed  at  the  mumcal  institute  of  Ber- 

idands  off  the  coast,  and  several  lakes  within  gamo,  then  under  the  direction  of  Simon  Mayer, 

the  limits  of  the  county.    The  general  aspect  of  and  subsequently  studied  at  Bologna,  under  Pi- 

the  surface  is  mountainous.    Nearly  f  of  the  lotti  and  Mattel.  At  the  age  of  20  he  had  com- 

land  consist  of  bogs  or  sterile  hills,  incapable  of  posed  some  short  pieces  of  religious  and  instrn- 

cultivation.    The  chief  rivers  are  the  Swilly  mental  music,  evindng  the  severity  of  his  studies 

and  the  Leenan,  and  the  principal  towns  Bally-  and  the  direction  of  his  taste,  when  the  brilliant 

ahannon,  Letterkenny,  Bamdton,  Donegal,  and  career  of  Rossini  captivated  him,  and  he  deter- 

Killybegs.    Oats,  barley,  flax,  and  potatoes  are  mined  to  write  for  the  stage.  His  father  opposed 

the  staple  agricidtural  productions.   The  total  his  plans,  and  in  a  fit  of  piqne  Donizetti  entered 

extent  of  land  under  crops  comprised  282,858  the  Austrian  military  service,  and  while  in  gar* 

seres  in  1854,  and  228,688  in  1855.  The  fishery  risen  with  his  regiment  in  Venice  produced  in 

districts  employ  about  2,000  vessels  and  9,000  1818  his  first  opera,  Bnrico  di  Borgogna,    Sev- 

hande.    The  linen  manufacture  is  actively  car-  eral  other  works  followed,  and  in  1822  his  Zo- 

ried  on  in  several  parts  of  the  county,  and  there  rc^de  di  Gra/oattk^  produced  in  Rome,  procured 

are  also  many  com  mills,  but  the  export  trade  him  his  discharge  from  the  army,  with  which 

is  chiefly  carried  on  through  the  port  of  Lon-  he  had  become  heartily  disgusted.    His  works 

donderry.    Capital,  Donegal.'  now  began  to  succeed  each  other  with  great  ra- 

DONETZ,  or  Doiobts,  a  river  of  Russia,  prin-  pidity,  and  in  182T  he  accepted  an  engagement 

cipal  affluent  of  the  Don,  about  400  m.  long,  with  Barbaja,  the  director  of  the  theatres  at 

It  rises  in  the  government  of  Eoorsk,  pursues  a  Naples,  to  write  4  operas  a  year,  2  serious  and 

8.-E.  course  through  the  government  of  Khar-  2  buffo,  for  4  years.    In  1880,  when  his  Anna 

khov  and  the  country  of  the  Don  Gossadra,  and  Bolena  was  produced  at  Milan,  he  had  written 

joins  the  Don  on  the  right.    Its  banks  are  gen-  81  operas,  nearly  all  of  which  were  successful, 

erally  fertile,  and  its  channel  is  wide  and  deep,  but  short-lived.    At  this  time^Bellini  appeared, 

The  Oskol,  the  Aidar,  the  Ealitva,  and  some  and  Donizetti,  who  had  hitherto  been  a  professed 

amaller  branches  join  it  on  the  N. ;  and  it  is  imitator  of  Rossini,  modified  his  style  by  bor- 

navi^ble  from  its  mouth  to  Zmiev.  rowing  somewhat  of  the  tenderness  and  pathos 

DONGOLA,  a  province  of  upper  Nubia,  on  of  his  young  contemporary.  He  even  went  to 
the  Nile,  between  lat.  18^  and  19^80'  N.;  Paris  in  1885  to  compete  with  him,  but  without 
length,  about  150  m.;  breadth  equal  only  to  the  success,  his  Marino  Faliero  being  eclipsed  by 
atrip  of  alluvial  land  lying*  between  the  river  Bellini's  Puritani,  He  returned  at  once  to  Na- 
and  the  desert,  and  varyingfrom  2  to  6  m.  It  pies,  and  in  6  weeks  composed  his  Lueia  diLam- 
eontainsthe  towns  of  New  Dongola,  or  Maraka,  mermoorj  the  success  of  which  repaid  him  for 
Dongola  Agous,  or  Old  Dongola,  Debbah,  and  his  disappointment.  It  was  produced  through- 
XortL  It  was  a  Christian  countrv  until  the  out  Europe  and  even  in  Paris  in  the  succeedinff 
14th  century,  was  ravaged  and  subdued  by  the  year  with  a  success  which  seems  undiminished 
Sheygia  Arabs  in  the  18th  century,  and  is  now  at  the  present  day.  In  1840  he  returned  to  Paris, 
subject  to  the  pasha  of  Egypt,  and  governed  by  and  immediately  brought  out  Les  martyrs,  La 
a  bey  who  resides  at  New  Dongola.  The  inhab-  fanorita,  and  LaJUU  du  rSgimentj  the  last  2  of 
itanta  are  black,  but  not  negroes,  and  resemble  whidi  are  still  universal  favorites.  The  reputa- 
the  people  of  lower  Nubia.  The  productions  tion  acquired  by  these  and  other  works  procured 
are  indigo,  dnrra,  barley,  beans,  sheep,  goats,  him  the  appointment  of  professor  of  counter- 
cattle,  and  horses,  which  rival  in  beauty  and  point  at  the  royal  college  of  music  in  Naples,  and 
surpass  in  size  the  best  breeds  of  Arabia.  of  chapelmaster  and  composer  to  the  court  of 

DONIPHAN,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Kansas,  bound-  Vienna.    His  last  operas  were  J}an  Sebastien 

ed  N.  by  Nebraska,  and  separated  from  Missouri  (produced  at  Paris  in  1844,  and  which  he  wrote 

on  the  E.  by  the  Missouri  river ;  area,  about  812  out  in  2  months,  remarking  at  the  close  of  his  la- 

aq.  m. ;  aggregate  pop.  of  12  principal  towns  in  bors :  ^^  Ihn  Sebaatien  will  be  the  death  of  me^), 

1659.  4,700.    It  is  well  watered  by  the  Missouri  and  Catarina  Comaro,  produced  at  Naples  in 
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1844«  So<mAftflnrardAiiMDtalaifeolkio,t]iere-  Tcwei.    Kb  robfle  tnd  Tivid  inmginntkmy  and 

f  alt  of  earlj  hi^ito  of  diaripfttion  tnd  of  ezeesriTio  his  great  aunpliaUy  and  tenderness  of  character, 

^plicadoD,  oompened  him  to  abstun  firom  woiic  are  manifest  amid  his  vast  learning  and  the 

of  every  description,  and  for  the  last  few  years  abounding  Tidoos  ecncdts  of  lus  style.    He 

of  his  life  he  was  the  inmate  of  a  Innadc  asy-  was  the  &8t  of  the  series  of  En^^ish  poets  diar- 

lom.   In  addition  to  the  works  ^Mcified,  he  com*  aeteriaed  by  Dr.  Johnson  as  metaphystcsL    Hia 

posed  Luareaa  Bot^  (Milan,  1888),  Linda  di  rugged  nnmbera  and  laborious  fiudts  made  him 

Ohanuninisc  (Vienna,  1842),  Don  PaojuaU  (Pa-  little  esteemed  during  the  last  century,  bat 

ris,  1848),  and  J£ar«i  <li  i2^A<if»  (Vienna,  1848X  ktely  the  scattered  gema  of  poetry  and  melody 

an  of  which  are  constantly  performed  in  Eoiope  in  his  booiks  have  recalled  something  of  hia 

and  America.    Doniaetti  produced  upward  of  first  reputation,  and  his  works  have  been  repub- 

00  operas  in  the  course  of  lus  life,  most  of  which,  lished  under  the  editorial  care  of  the  Bey.  Henry 

however,  in  oonseouence  of  the  haste  and  care-  Alford  (0  vols.  8to.,  London,  1889).  Hia  life  waa 

lessness  with  whion  he  wrote,  have  sunk  into  written  by  a  contemporary  and  very  eongenial 

obscurity.    In  the  fulness  and  variety  of  his  spirit^  the  angler  Lsaak  Walton,  whose  adminir 

melodies,  and  in  his  appreciation  of  dramatio  tion  of  him  was  unbounded, 

fitness  in  single  or  concerted  scenes,  he  stands  DONNTBBOOS^,  or  6t.  Kabt's  or  Bohvt- 

ahnost  unrivalled,  and  some  of  his  works  are  bbook,  a  Parish  and  village  of  Ireland,  co.  of 

likely  to  long  retain  their  hold  upon  p<^ular  Dublin.    The  parish  contains  the  villages  of 

fiivor.    His  mcility  was  such  that  ne  is  known  Irishtown,  Donny  brook,  Marion,  Kngsend,  and 

to  have  written  out  the  score  of  an  opera  in  Ekindymonnt;  area,  1,689  acres;  pop.  in  1851, 

2  days.    Toward  the  close  of  his  life  his  operas  11,177.— The  viDage,  8  miles  &  k  of  Dubim, 

showed  a  marked  improvement — His  brother  ci  which  it  is  a  suburb,  is  situated  on  the  Dod* 

OiusxFPB  officiated  for  many  years  as  director  der,  here  cro«sed  by  a  handsome  bridge,  and 

of  the  military  mnsie  of  the  sultan,  and  died  in  contains  a  fine  church,  several  chapels,  a  Mag- 

Oonstantinople  in  Feb.  1856.  dalen  asylum,  a  dispcuDsary,  a  lunatic  asylum, 

DONNI^  Jomr,  an  English  poet  and  theolo-  classical  and  otiier  sdiools^  a  hat  manu&otory, 

gian,  bom  m  London  in  1578,  oied  in  1681.  He  and  a  number  of  mills.    It  is  cdebrated  for  its 

was  of  a  Boman  Catholic  family,  studied  both  fiur,  granted  by  King  John,  and  formerly  held 

at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  though  designed  during  15  days  fixnn  Aug.  26,  but  now  lasting 

by  his  parents  for  the  law,  relinqui^ed  it  in  his  only  a  week,  and  bdng  merelv  a  pleasure  ftir. 

19th  year  for  theology,  which  was  the  chief  in-  It  was  originally  for  the  sale  ojf  horses  and  black 

terest  and  passion  of  the  time.    He  abandoned  cattle,  but  became  notorious  by  frequent  scenes 

the  Boman  Catholic  church  for  the  Anglican,  of  riot,  bloodshed,  and  debauchery.    The  ma- 

and  travelled  and  tarried  some  time  in  Spain  and  gistrates  have  succeeded  c^late  years  in  repcess- 

Italy.    On  his  return  to  England  he  waa  ap-  ing  sudi  disorders. 

pointed  secretary  to  Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  keeper  DONOSO  COBTES,  Jvajt  Fbabcisoo  Maku 
of  the  great  seal,  which  post  he  held  for  6  years ;  db  ijl  Salud,  marquis  de  Valdegamas,  a  Span- 
but  having  secretly  married  Anne,  the  daugh-  ish  writer  and  statesman,  bom  in  VaDede  laSa- 
ter  of  Sir  (George  More,  and  the  niece  of  Lady  rena,  in  Estremadnra,  May  6, 1809,  died  in  Pkris, 
Egerton,  he  was  dismissed  from  his  situation  and  May  8,  1868.  At  the  age  of  12  he  had  finkbed 
for  a  time  imprisoned  in  the  tower.  He  was  his  classical  studies,  and  entered  upon  a  course 
recondled  to  Sir  C^rge  by  the  mediation  of  Sir  of  law  at  the  university  of  Salamanca.  He  was 
Francis  Wooley.  He  dterward  accompanied  Sir  entirely  prepared  to  receive  his  degree  at  the 
Bobert  Drury  to  Paris,  and  returning  to  England  age  of  16,  but  the  roles  not  pemutting  it  until 
was  presented  to  James  I.,  by  whose  command  he  the  age  of  25,  he  went  to  Seville,  and  employed 
wrote  the  '' Pteudo-Martyr  "  to  prove  that  Bo-  the  intervening  years  in  the  study  of  philoeo- 
man  Catholics  might  conscientiously  take  the  phy,  history,  and  literature.  He  commenced  his 
oath  of  allegiance.    At  the  age  of  42  he  entered  pablio  career  as  professor  in  the  ccdlege  of  Caoe- 


and  received  from  the  university  of  Cambridge  moir  to  Ferdinand  VII.,  in  which  he  pleaded 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity.  His  failing  the  liberal  cause  with  great  eloquence.  The  king 
health  obliged  him  to  desist  from  preaching,  but  rewarded  him  by  a  distingniuied  ]dace  in  the 
a  calumnious  whisper  having  reached  him  that  ministry  of  justice.  After  the  des^  of  Ferdinand 
his  sickness  waa  feigned  because  he  chose  to  be  he  warmly  defended  the  cause  of  Queen  Isabel 
idle,  he  ascended  the  pulpit  and  preached  what  and  her  mother.  He  was  elected  to  the  oortes^ 
his  biographer  has  called  his  own  funeral  ser-  and  afterward  appointed  secretary  to  the  minis- 
mon,  which  was  afterward  printed  with  the  terial  council.  Differing  essentiidly  from  Men- 
ngnificant  tide  of  '^Death^s  Duel."  He  died  dizabal,whowasatit8h^d,  he  resigned  his  post 
soon  after,  admired  and  almost  reverenced  for  and  devoted  himself  aealously  to  the  tribune  ana 
hia  holiness.  He  left  sermons  and  devotional  tiie  press.  Defending  a  middle  ground  between 
and  controversial  works,  but  he  is  best  known  absolute  power  and  revolutionary  govemnienti 
as  a  poet  His  poems  consist  of  satires,  elegies,  he  was  at  this  period  one  of  the  foremost  rep- 
epigrams,  and   religious   and   complunentary  reeentatives  of  liberalism.    He  was  for  some 
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^e  the  editor  of  the  J^M^to^  and  a  leading  eon-  able  in  erealing  a  general  interest  in  the  sab- 

tribntor  to  the  Piloto^  a  newspaper  founded  by  Jeots  of  which  he  wrote, 

himselt    At  the  same  time  he  gave  at  Madrid  a  DOOLY,  a  8.  W.  co.  of  6a.,  with  a  level  snr- 

ooarse  of  lectnrea  on  political  ri{(bts.    Darinff  flaoe,  well  watered  by  many  small  creeks,  bound- 

the  dictatorship  of  Espartero,  Donoso  defendea  ed  W.  by  Flint  river ;  area,  530  sq.  m. ;  pop. 

the  interests  of  Maria  Christina.    In  this  con-  in  1852,  9,821,  of  whom  8,488  were  slaves, 

test  he  was  vanquished,  and  shared  the  exile  of  Pine  forests  occupv  much  of  the  land,  but  the 

the  queen  mother  to  France  as  her  private  sec-  soil  is  fertile,  and  tne  cultivated  tracts  produce 

retaiy,  and  also  accompanied  her  on  her  return  excellent  crops  of  grain,  cotton,  sugar  cane,  and 

to  Spain  in  1848.    He  was  afterward  appointed  potatoes.    In  1850  the  coun^  yielded  5,962 

secretary  to  Qneen  Isabel,  and  director  of  her  bales  of  cotton,  289,878  bushels  of  Indian  com, 

studies;  he  was  reestablished  as  member  of  the  and  94,645  of  sweet  potatoes.    There  were  225 

oortes,  and  the  post  of  minister  was  offered  pupils  in  the  public  schools.    Value  of  real 

him,  but  he  declined  it.    Shortly  afterward  he  estate  in  1856,  |1,205,575.    The  county,  oivan- 

was  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  ized  in  1821,  was  named  in  honor  of  Col.  John 

court  of  Berlin.    The  death  of  a  brother  made  a  Booly,  a  revolutionary  officer.  Capita^  Vienna, 

great  impression  on  Donoso,  and  frtnn  that  time  DOOLY,  Jomr  Mitohbll,  an  American  law- 

his  writings  acquired  a  strong  religious  tendency,  yer,  bom  in  Lincoln  co.,  Ga.,  about  1772,  died 

In  his  speech  in  the  cortes,  Jan.  4, 1849,  he  re-  May  26, 1827.   His  father,  CoL  John  Dool^,  em- 

nounoed  all  liberal  ideas,  which  he  designated  as  igrated  from  North  Carolina  at  the  beginning 

sterile  and  disastrous  to  human  society,  whose  of  the  American  revolution,  and  did  good  ser- 

peace  had  been  disturbed  by  them  for  8  centuries,  vice  throughout  that  straggle.    In  1802  John 

This  discourse  made  a  great  sensation  in  France  M.  Dooly  was  appointed  solicitor-general  of  the 

andSpdn.  Aworkof  his  in  French,  entitled  .£9h  western  circuit,  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  in  1804 

mi  mir  le  Catholicinne^  le  UbSralismey  et  U  iodor  he  was  elected  to  the  same  office  by  the  legisla- 

Iwme  (1  vol.,  Paris,  1851),  maintained  that  the-  ture.    He  was  elected  judge  of  the  western  cir- 

ology  is  the  proper  basis  of  politics.    It  was  cuit  in  1816 ;  and  in  1822  was  elected  the  first 

attacked  by  both  radicals  and  Gallicans.    Its  Judge  of  the  newly  made  northern  circuity  to 

author  answered  by  sending  it  to  Rome,  con-  which  office  he  was  reelected  in  1825.  Though 

demning  in  anticipation  whatever  Rome  should  a  man  of  vigorous  intellect  and  one  of  the  most 

condemn ;  but  hitherto  Rome  has  not  spoken,  successfhl  lawyers  of  his  day,  he  is  more  widely 

and  the  congregation  of  the  Index  has  not  inter-  known  as  a  wit  and  humorist  than  in  any  other 

dieted  the  book.   Among  his  principal  writhigs  capacity,  and  probably  a  ^eater  number  of  an- 

may be  mentioned  C<m»iaeracums  iwreladifUh  ecdotes  are  related  of  him  than  of  any  other 

maeia^  y  tu  influenda  en  el  estado  politico  y  man  who  ever  lived  in  Georgia. 

social  de  Europa  (Madrid,  1884) ;  La  ley  eUo-  DOON,  a  lake  and  river  of  Scotland,  in  Ayr- 

ttorai^  eoneiderada  en  t»  haee  y  en  eu  relaeion  shire.    Loch  Doon  is  about  8  m.  in  length,  and 

eon  il  eepiritu  de  nuesirM  institudonei  (Madrid,  at  no  place  exceeds  |-  of  a  mile  in  breadth.    It 

1885) ;  and  a  collection  of  his  speeches  and  is  endoeed  by  the  Star  mountains  of  Kirkcud- 

early  writings  (Madrid,  1849-^50).   The  8d  and  brighl^  from  the  base  of  which  the  river  Doon 

last  volume  of  a  complete  French  edition  of  his  takes  its  rise,  while  from  their  opposite  side  the 

works  appeared  in  Paris  in  1859.  river  Dee  starts.    The  lake  abounds  in  trout, 

DOKOyAN,  Edwajbd,  an  English  popular  and  has  an  islet  on  which  stands  an  old  castle, 

-writer  upon  subjects  of  natural  history,  died  reputed  to  have  once  been  the  residence  of  Ed- 

Feb.  1, 1887.   His  first  publication  was  a  "  Nat-  ward,  brother  of  Robert  Brooe.  The  river  Doon 

oral  History  of  British  Insects^'  (16  vols,  royal  issues  from  the  lake,  and  after  pouring  impet- 

8vo.,  London,  1792-1818);  ofa  similar  character  uously  for  about  a  mile  through  a  wild  and 

to  which  were  his  ^  Natural  History  of  British  rocW  ravine,  called  Kess  Glen,  passes  into 

Birds" (10 vols. royal 8vo.,  1794-1818);  "Fishes"  gentle  and  sylvan  scenery,  and  after  a  K  W. 

(6  vols,  royal  8vo.,  1802-'8);  "Shells"  (5  vols,  course  of  16  m.  falls  into  the  frith  of  Clyde,  2 

royal8vo.,1808-'4);  and  "Quadrupeds"  (8  vols.  m.  8.  of  Ayr.    About  a  mile  from  the  sea, 

royal  8V0.,  1820).    In  1798  he  published  in  4to.  dose  by  the  side  of  the  river,  stands  a  monu- 

an  "Epitome  of  the  Natural  idstory  of  the  In-  ment  to  Bums,  who  sang  of  the  "banks  and 

sects  of  China,"  which  was  followed  bv  works  braes  o'  bonny  Doon." 

on  the  insects  of  India  (1800),  and  of  islands  in  DOOR  (Sax.  doT)y  a  movable  shutter,  usually 
the  Indian  and  South  Pacific  oceans  (1805).  of  framed  timber,  placed  upon  hinges,  or  sliding 
He  also  published  a  little  book  of  instructions  in  grooves,  and  employed  for  dosing  an  open- 
cooiceming  the  collection  and  preservation  of  ing  termed  a  doorway.  Doors  are  of  various 
sabjects  of  natural  history.  His  later  works  materials,  sizes,  patterns^  and  forms.  Those 
were  a  narrative  of  "Excurnons  through  South  used  bv  the  andent  Egyptians  in  their  domes- 
Wales  and  Momnouthshhre  "  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Lon-  tic  ardiitectore  were  of  wood,  usually  native, 
don,  1805) ;  a  periodical  publication,  entitled  the  thoush  often  stained  to  resemble  rare  foreign 
^^  Katuralist's  Repository ;"  and  an  "  Essay  on  woods.  In  the  mansions  of  the  wealthier  dasses 
the  Minute  Parts  of  Plant&"  The  works  of  Mr.  it  was  customary  to  build  porches  or  porticos  in 
Donovan  were  not  designed  for  the  instruction  front  of  the  outer  doors ;  these  were  about  12 
of  men  of  sdence,  but  they  have  been  service-'*  or  15  feet  in  height^  slightly  exceeding  that  of 
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the  ooniioes  of  the  doon,  and  the  oolmnns  rap-  DOOSTEE,  Dubtrb,  Dnsn,  Dooer,  Dom, 

porting  them  were  often  decked  with  banners  or  DirsT,  a  river  of  Beloochistan,  the  position  of 

or  ribbonsL    Above  the  door  was  sometimes  whose  sonroe  is  unknown.    Flowing  from  the 

inscribed  a  sentence,  as  ^*  The  good  house,"  or  interior,  it  traverses  the  j^rovinoe  of  Mekran,  and 

the  name  of  the  Idng  nnder  whom  the  owner  enters  iJie  Indian  ocean  in  Lit.  26^  16'  N.,  long, 

had  perhaps  held  office.    The  doors  were  either  61^  60'  £.    Its  total  course  nnder  various  names 

of  one  or  two  leaves,  turning  on  pins  of  metal,  is  supposed  to  be  about  1,000  m.,  but  it  is  gener* 

and  secured  within  hj  a  bar  or  bolts ;  the  fold-  allj  shallow,  and  is  of  little  commercial  impor- 

ing  doors  had  bolts  in  the  centre,  sometimes  tance. 

al^ve  as  well  as  below,  and  a  bar  was  placed  IK)BAT,Glaiii>e  Joskfb,  aiVenchpoet,boni 
across  from  one  wall  to  the  other.  According  in  Paris,  Dec.  81, 1734,  died  April  29, 1780.  He 
to  Hamilton,  no  vestiges  of  doors  have  been  dis-  was  intended  for  the  bar,  but  at  the  age  of  20 
covered  in  tbe  temples  of  Egypt,  thongh  in  some  commenced  a  literary  career  bj  prododng  an 
cases  boles  have  been  observed  in  the  stone  unsuccessful  tragedy.  He  then  turned  his  at- 
lintels  and  floors,  in  which  they  might  have  tention  to  light  poems,  tales,  and  sketches^  which 
turned,  as  well  as  those  for  the  bolts  and  bars,  he  threw  on  with  great  rapidity,  and  by  which 
and  the  recess  for  receiving  the  opened  leaves;  he  acquired  considerable  reputation,  althon^ 
it  seems  highly  probable  Uiat  doors  were  em-  the  extravagant  profnseness  with  winch  be  iHus- 
ployed,  and  perhi^  of  bronze,  as  the  Egyptians-  treted  his  most  trifling  worics  involved  him  in 
possessed  the  art  of  working  in  metaJs  much  pecuniary  ruin.  He  wrote  several  more  pieces 
earlier  than  the  time  of  Herodotus,  who  de-  for  the  stage,  which  exposed  him  to  ridicule 
scribes  the  door  of  the  temple  of  Belus  at  Ba-  from  contemporary  wits.  He  £Edled  to  obtain 
bylon  as  made  of  metal,  which  is  supposed  to  admission  to  the  academy,  and  but  for  the  char- 
have  been  bronze.  Wood  was  used  for  con-  ity  of  Beaumarchus  and  Mme.  de  Beanhamais 
strncting  the  doors  of  Solomon's  temple :  *^  And  he  might  have  died  of  starvation.  He  expired 
for  tiie  entexing  of  the  oracle  he  made  doors  of  in  the  act  of  correcting  a  proof  sheet.  His  works 
olive  tree ;  the  lintel  and  side  posts  were  a  filth  fill  20  vols.,  but  are  not  higMy  esteemed.  His 
part  of  tiie  wall.  The  two  doors  also  were  of  tales  are  humorous  but  indecent 
olive  tree;  and  he  carved  upon  them  carvinga  DORCHESTER,  a  S.  £.  co.  of  Md.,  bordering 
of  cherubims  and  palm  trees  and  open  flowers,  on  Delaware  and  on  Chesapeake  bay,  bounded 
and  overlaid  ^em  with  gold,  and  spread  gola  N.  and  N.  W.  by  Choptank  river,  and  S.  £.  by 
upon  the  cherubims  and  upon  the  palm  trees.''  the  Nanticoke,  both  of  which  are  here  naviga- 
(1  Kings,  vi.  81,  82.)  The  doors  of  the  Egyp-  ble ;  area,  640  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 18,887,  of 
tians,  and  of  the  Romans,  opened  inward  in  all  whom  4^282  were  slaves.  It  has  a  level  and 
oases,  and  tiie  latter  were  expressly  forbidden  partly  marshv  surface,  with  a  soil  sandy  in  some 
to  make  a  street  door  open  outward  without  a  places  and  clayey  in  others.  The  productions 
special  permission;  the  custom  of  the  Greeks  m  1860  were  66,000  bushels  of  Indian  corn, 
was  exactiy  tiie  reverse,  and  they  were  conse-  187,470  of  wheat,  8,490  of  oats,  and  84,816  lbs. 
quentiy  obliged  to  strike  on  the  inside  of  the  of  butter.  Tbere  were  2  coach  factories,  1  hat 
street  door  before  they  opened  it,  in  order  to  fieuBtory,  2  newsp^>er  offices,  26  churchca^  and 
warn  persons  passing  by.  The  Roman  and  Gre-  798  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Organized 
cian  doors  were  often  elaborately  ornamented  in  1669.  Capital,  Cambridge, 
with  ivory  and  precious  metals.  Those  of  the  DORCHESTER,  a  township  of  Norfolk  co., 
middle  ages  were  firequentiy  constructed  with  Mass.,  on  Dorchester  bay,  an  arm  of  Boston 
skill,  and  embellished  with  ornamented  handles,  harbor,  contiguous  to  South  Boston;  pop.  in 
knockers,  locks,  and  tracery ;  but  the  existing  1866,  8,840.  It  is  a  fertile,  highly  cultivated, 
examples  are  not  numerous,  on  account  of  their  and  diversified  part  of  the  county,  laid  out  in 
frfl«ihty  as  compared  with  the  materials  of  the  numerous  villages,  and  a  &vorite  residence  for 
buudings  to  which  they  belonged. — The  proper-  the  business  men  of  Boston.  It  communicates 
tions  of  doors  vary  according  to  the  size  and  in-  with  that  metropolis  by  the  Old  Colimy  and  the 
tention  of  the  building;  as  a  general  rule,  for  New  York  and  Boston  central  railroads,  and  by 
larse  doors  the  breadth  mav  he  ^  the  hei^t,  a  horse  nulroad.  In  1866  it  contuned  1  iron 
and  in  small  doors  4.  In  buildings  of  any  mag>  furnace,  1  forge,  1  manufiictory  of  britannia 
nitude,  the  principal  entrance  should  be  in  the  ware,  1  of  starch,  1  of  cordage,  8  of  railroad 
centre,  both  as  producing  greater  symmetry  of  cars,  carriages,  Ac,  2  of  soap  and  candles,  8  of 
appearance,  and  as  communicating  more  readily  tin  ware,  1  of  refrigerators,  8  of  chocolate,  8  pa- 
with  all  portions  of  the  interior ;  in  tbe  princi-  per  mills,  and  1  gas  manufactory.  In  1869  it 
pal  rooms  the  door  should  be  at  least  2  feet  from  nad  2  banks,  1  insurance  office,  2  libraries,  11 
the  return  of  the  wall,  to  admit  of  furniture  diurches^  an  industrial  school  for  ^Is,  a  literary 
being  placed  in  the  comer  if  desired.  association,  and  a  historical  and  antiquarian  so- 
DOOR,  a  N.  K  CO.  of  Wis.,  consisting  of  a  detyin  Dorchester  village.  The  township  con- 
narrow  peninsula  between  Green  bay  and  Lake  tains  4  post  offices,  viz. :  Dorchester,  Neponset, 
Michigan ;  area,  626  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866,  789.  Harrison  Square,  and  Mattapan.  It  was  first 
It  was  formed  in  1861  out  of  a  portion  of  Brown  settied  by  a  party  of  English  Puritans,  headed 
county.  Value  of  real  estate  in  1866,  $120,000.  by  the  Rev.  John  White  of  Dorchester,  England, 
Capital,  Gibraltar,  or  Bailey's  Harbor.  who  landed  at  Nantasket,  June  11, ,  1680,  and 
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Qstabliflihed  themselyefl  within  the  limits  of  the  gaenz.    A  large  part  of  the  land  is  oconpied 

?resent  township  on  the  17th  ofthe  same  month,  by  marshes;  nearly  fare  considered  unfit  for 

'hey  soon  erected  a  ohurch,  bnt  no  trace  of  it  ooltivation,  bat  the  department  is  very  rich  in 

now  remains,  and  no  one  can  point  out  where  minerals.    Iron,  copper,  lead,  coal,  manganese, 

it  stood.    The  first  water  mill  in  America  was  lithographic  stones,  and  marble  are  found  in 

built  here  In  1688,  and  Dorchester  has  the  honor  large  quantities.    The  surface  is  hiUy,  and  cor- 

of  having  originated  about  the  same  time  the  ered  in  many  places  with  extensive  forests. 

New  England  cod  fishery.    In  1804  the  N.  K  Chestnuts  are  abundimt,  and  are  cultivated  to  a 

part  of  Dorchester  was  annexed  to  the  capital  considerable  extent     Game  Is  plentiful,  but 

under  the  name  of  South  Boston.    Washington  cattle,  owing  to  the  poorness  of  tiie  pasture 

Tillage  was  incorporated  with  Boston  in  May,  lands,  are  raised  in  very  small  numbers.    Bed 
1855,  and  that  part  of  Dorchester  called  Squan- «  and  white  wines  of  gooa  quality  are  produced : 

tum  was  added  to  the  town  of  Quincy  at  tte  the  crops  of  grain  are  fair,  and  the  truffles  of 

same  time.    Edward  Everett  was  bom  in  this-  Dordogne  are  esteemed  the  best  in  France.   The 

town.    principal  manufactures  are  iron,  paper,  brandy, 

DOBOHESTEB,  adeoayed  village  at  the  head  and  liqueurs.    The  largest  rivers  are  the  Dor- 

of  Ashley  river,  Colleton  district,  S.  C,  18  m.  dogne  (from  which  the  department  is  named) 

N.  K.  W.  from  Charleston.   It  was  distinguished  and  the  Yez^re,  both  of  which  are  navigable, 

during  the  revolutionary  war  as  a  military  post,  •    D0B£,  Paul  Gustavb,  a  French  artist,  bom 

both  of  the  Americans  and  the  British,  and  as  in  Strasbourg  in  Jan.  1888.    He  received  his 

the  theatre  of  a  variety  of  interesting  incidents,  education  at  the  lyeee  Charlemagne  in  Paris, 

It  was  settied  originfdly  in  1696  by  ^e  mem-  and  since  1848  has  been  constantiy  before  the 

bers  of  a  Congregational  church  from  Dorches-  public  as  a  painter  of  landscape  and  genrey  and 

tor,  Mass.,  under  the  spiritual  charge  of  the  Bev.  as  a  designer  for  illustrated  editions  of  Balzac, 

Joseph  Lord,  and  in  its  palmy  days  held  a  per-  Babelais,  and  other  authors.    His  series  illus- 

manent  population  of  800  or  400  inhabitants,  trating  the  legend  of  the  **  Wandering  Jew'^ 

By  an  act  of  the  assembly  in  1728,  and  while  it  (1856)  possesses  a  remarkable  grotesqueness  and 

was  yet  a  frontier  post,  it  was  established  as  a  power.    The  vividness  of  his  imagination  fre- 

^^fiur  and  public  market,^'  and  was  therefore  a  quentiy,  however,  leads  him  into  exaggeration, 

place  of  gathering  for  the  people  of  the  borders,  DOBIA,  a  family  of  Genoa,  celebrated  in  his- 

white  as  well  as  red.    It  was  garrisoned  by  the  tory  for  the  great  number  of  distinguished  men 

Americans  and  British  during  the  revolution,  as  which  it  has  produced  since  the  12th  century, 

each  partj  had  possession,  and  an  old  fortress  The  influence  which  this  family  and  that  of  the 

still  remams,  one  of  the  few  evidences  of  the  old  Fieschi,  the  Grimaldi,  and  the  Spinolas  exerted 

settiement.    Sev^al  brisk  actions  took  place  in  upon  the  destinies  of  Genoa  was  so  powerfid, 

and  about  the  precinct  that  the  4  families  were  called  Magna  quatuor 

DOBOHESTEB,  a  municipal  and  parliament-  PrMapic^  the  Dorias  and  the  Spinolas  siding  with 

ary  borouglLmarket  town,  and  the  capital  of  the  Ghibelline  party,  and  the  othertwo  with  the 

Dorsetshire,  England,  near  the  river  iVome,  141  Guelphs.    As  early  as  the  12th  century  many 

m.  S.  W.  from  London  by  the  London  and  South-  high  offices  in  the  state  were  held  by  members 

western  rfulway ;  pop.  in  1851,  6,894.    It  con-  of  the  Dona  family,  and  4  of  them  were  distin- 

tuns  8  churches,  several  schools  and  charitable  guished  admirals  before  the  14th  century.  Their 

institutions,  a  theatre,  large  cavaliy  barracks,  fame,  however,  was  eclipsed  by  Astobea  Dobia, 

and  a  county  museum.    It  has  considerable  the  celebrated  ruler  of  Genoa,  and  admiral,  bom 

trade  in  beer,  butter,  sheep,  and  lambs.    It  was  in  Oneglia,  Nov.  80, 1468,  died  in  Grenoa,  Nov. 

fortified  by  the  Bomans,  who  surrounded  it  with  25, 1560.    In  early  life  he  was  successively  em- 

s  walL    Athebtan  made  it  the  seat  of  2  mints,  ployed  in  the  service  of  Pope  Innocent  Y lU.,  of 

and  during  the  civil  war  it  witnessed  many  se-  the  duke  of  Urbino.  of  Ferdinand  and  Alfonso 

yere  batties.    In  the  vicinity  are  the  renudns  II.  of  Naples;  and  naving  passed  some  time  in 

of  a  Boman  ampitheatre  and  camp^  and  of  a  the  Holy  Land,  where  he  became  a  member  of 

British  station  called  Maiden  castie.  the  order  of  St.  John,  he  distinguished  himself 

DOBOHESTEB,  a  river  port,  and  the  capital  after  his  return  to  Italy  by  his  exploits  against 

of  Westmoreland  co.,  New  Brunswick,  on  the  Gonzalvo  de  Cordova  and  the  Corsicans.    At 

left  bank  of  the  Peticodiac  river,  a  littie  above  the  beginningof  the  16th  century  he  wasphiced 

its  mouth  in  Shepody  bay.    A  valuable,  brilliant  at  the  head  of  the  navv  of  Genoa,  and  soon 

black  inflammable  mineral,  containing  a  large  displayed  the  remarkable  naval  abilities  for 

Quantity  of  gas  of  high  illuminating  power,  is  which  he  was  distinguished,  especially  by  clear- 

iound  in  the  vicinity.    It  is  called  by  some  jet  ing  the  waters  of  Genoa  of  pirates  and  corsairs, 

coal,  and  by  others  is  thought  to  bepureaaphal-  "mien  the  political  troubles  in  Genoa  induced 

turn.  him  to  remove  to  Monaco^  he  showed  as  much 

DOBDOGNE,  a  S.  W.  department  of  France,  public  zeal  in  his  retirement  as  he  had  while  in 

oomposed  of  portions  of  the  ancient  provinces  power,  and  fitted  out  at  his  own  expense  12 

of  Guienne,  Agenois,  P6rigord,  Limousin,  and  galleys  which  he  had  taken  from  the  corsairs. 

Angoumois;  area,  8,492  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1856,  When  the  war  between  Francis  I.  and  Charles 

504,651.    It  is  divided  into  5  arrondissements,  V.  broke  out,  he  accepted  the  command  of  the 

47  cantons,  and  585  communes.    Capital,  P6ri-  French  galleys.    After  defeating  the  imperial 
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fleet  at  Kanttllesin  1594^  andrenderiiigiaiioas  wfatoh  hoireTBr  wasdiskorbed  bytiboTeTdliitioD 

other  agaal  servioes  to  the  caoM  of  France,  he  instigated  by  the  Fiesohi  family.    In  the  first 

took  mnbrage  at  the  attempt  of  Franda  to  ontbreak  of  1547  hia  nephew  Giaaettino  Doria 

iJDJare  Genoa,  by  setting  np  a  rival  for  her  in  lost  his  life  (which  canaed  Andrea  to  pnnish 

fortifying  the  dty  of  SaTona,  and,  displeased  at  the  conspirators  with  great  aererity),  and  Res- 

the  same  time  with  the  personal  treatment  to  co  himself  was  drowned  aooidentaUy.    Dotia^ 

which  he  was  subjected,  he  left  the  French  death,  at  the  age  of  92,  was  d^lored  as  a  na- 

serrice  to  Join  that  of  Oharles  Y.,  with  whom  tional  calamity,  and  as  the  news  of  it  spread 

he  stipolated  for  the  freedom  of  Genoa  aa  the  orer  Genoa,  the  people  exdaSmed:  ^'Andrea 

Srice  of  his  aervioes.  By  going  over  to  the  Doria  is  dead;  the  repnbUe  is  left  without  a 
panish  Anstrian  party  he  pariuyzed  the  pro-  champion."  The  statue  erected  to  him  at  Ge- 
gress  of  the  Frendi  arma  in  Italy,  and  became  noa  bears  an  inscription  characteriaing  him  aa 
the  deliTorer  of  hia  country  by  expelling  the  "the  &ther  of  hie  country." 
French  from  Genoa.  This  happ^med  in  1628.  DORIANS,  the  name  by  which  one  of  the  4 
After  the  condusion  of  peace  on  Aug.  6  of  the  chief  branches  of  the  Hellenea,  the  descendants 
following  year,  Doria  was  invested  with  the  su-  of  Doma,  son  of  Hellen,  were  distinguished  in 
|Hreme  power  of  Genoa^  although  he  dedined  to  the  history  of  ancient  Greece.  In  the  remotest 
accept  the  official  dignity  of  doge,  as  this  would  period  they  appear  on  the  classical  ground  of 
have  prevented  him  from  remaining,  as  he  wiah-«  fkbulous  antiqmty,  between  Mount  Olympus  and 
ed,  attached  to  the  service  of  Charles  Y.  The  Ossa ;  then,  by  turns  conquering  and  conquered, 
senate  conferred  upon  him  the  name  of  "  the  in  Macedon,  on  the  Island  of  Orete,  in  Doris^ 
flEither  of  peace,"  and  ordered  a  statue  to  be  where  they  founded  the  Tetrapolis,  and  in  the 
erected  to  him  and  a  palace  to  be  placed  at  his  Peloponnesus,  which  they  entered  under  the  re- 
disposal.  He  inaugurated  a  new  K>rm  of  gov-  tummg  Heraolidn,  and  where  they  became  mas- 
emment)  making  the  office  of  doge  biennial  in-  ters  of  Sparta,  Ax^gos,  and  Messenia.  They  dis* 
stead  of  ifor  life,  terminated  the  fatal  dissensions  tinguislied  themselves  fh>m  other  HeQenic  tribes, 
between  the  Adomi  and  Fregosi,  and  recidled  particularly  from  the  lonians,  by  a  character  of 
the  banished  members  of  the  Genoese  aristoc-  dignified  solidity,  of  rigid  and  often  rough  grav- 
racy,  without  however  granting  them  on  their  ity.  This  manifested  itself  not  only  in  their 
return  anyprivileges  over  the  other  dieses  of  manners,  laws,  and  institutions,  so  much  inoou- 
aodety.  W  hile  restorixijg  order  and  governing  trast  with  those  of  the  milder  lonians,  but  also 
the  affairs  of  the  republic,  he  continued  to  ren-  in  tiieir  dialect,  broad  and  rough,  but  strong 
der  himself  useful  to  Charles  Y.,  who  appointed  and  solemn,  and  therefore  well  suited  to  $acreA 
him  commander-in-chief  of  his  navy,  invested  hymns  and  choruses ;  in  the  light  hunting  dress 
him  with  the  order  of  the  golden  fleece  and  the  of  their  w<»nen,  in  the  strong  and  unadorned 
principality  of  ^'^^^  ^nd  raised  the  number  of  Doric  column,  in  the  warlike  sounds  of  their 
his  galleys  to  22.  The  favors  of  the  emperor  music,  and  even  in  the  spirit  of  the  Pythagorean 
were  ftdly  repaid  by  Doria's  achievements  in  the  philosophy ;  while  every  tiling  Ionian  was  mark- 
interests  of  the  empire.  In  1582  he  took  from  ed  by  a  character  of  softness,  elegance,  and 
the  Turks  the  towns  of  Coron  and  Patras  in  taste.  Colonies  of  the  Dorians  flourished  in 
Greece,  and  ravaged  the  whole  coast  of  that  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Asia  Minor.  The  best  authorw 
country,  compelling  the  sultan  by  this  diversion  ity  on  the  Dorians  is  K  O.  Mflller,  IHs  Darier 
to  evacuate  Austria  and  Hungary.  The  con-  (2d  ed.  8  vols.,  Breslao,  1844). 
quest  of  Tunis  in  1585  was  mainly  due  to  his  DORING,  Thbodob,  a  German  actor,  bom  hi 
skill  and  bravery.  In  1586  he  took  part  in  the  Warsaw  in  1808,  since  1640  connected  with  the 
invasion  of  Provence,  captured  Toulon,  and  car-  royal  theatre  of  Berlin,  celebrated  for  his  ad- 
ried  the  war  to  the  gulf  of  Lyons.  After  the  mirable  personations  of  M^hiatopheles,  Shy- 
defeat  of  the  imperial  army  by  the  Frendi,  he  lock,  Bicnelieu,  and  similar  characten. 
accompanied  the  emperor  to  Barcelona ;  and  DORIS,  now  bdonging  to  the  epardiy  of 
when,  under  the  auspices  of  Pope  Paul  III.,  a  Phocis,  in  N.  Greece,  a  small  mountainous  re- 
truce  was  conduded  between  the  2  parties,  tne  gion,  watered  by  the  Mavropotamo,  anciently 
interview  between  Charles  Y.  and  Francis  L  one  of  the  smallest  divisions  of  Hdlas,  inhabit- 
took  place  on  board  of  one  of  Doria's  galleys,  ed  by  the  Dorians,  and  bounded  by  Thessaly, 
this  opportunity  serving  at  the  same  time  to  ef-  Phocis,  Locris,  and  .£tolia.  Of  its  4  ccmfed- 
feet  a  reconciliation  between  himself  and  his  for-  erate  cities,  the  so-called  Tetrapolis,  built  at  the 
mer  master,  the  king  of  France.  In  Doria's  sub-  fbot  of  Mount  (Eta,  none  was  adorned  by  great 
sequent  career  in  the  service  of  Oharles  his  good  names  or  events  of  Gredan  history.  They 
fortune  seems  to  have  aband<med  him.  In  1589  were  soon  destroyed  by  hostile  neighbors^  and 
he  neglected  to  avail  himself  of  his  superior  were  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.— Do- 
force  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  at  Prevesa  the  us  in  Asia  Minor,  a  part  of  the  coast  of  Caria, 
Turkish  fleet  under  Khair-ed-Deen  of  Algiera,  settled  by  «  colony  of  Dorians,  contained  a  con- 
brother  of  the  famous  Barbaroeaa;  and  in  1541,  federacy  of  6  dties,  which,  though  dependent 
during  the  fatal  expedition  of  Charles  to  Algiers,  at  every  period  of  Ustory  on  some  larger  state, 
he  lost  11  of  his  galleys.  On  his  return  to  Ge-  had,  on  the  promontory  of  Triopion,  a  place  rf 
noa  he  applied  himself  for  the  rest  of  his  life  to  national  assembly,  where  festivals  ana  games 
the  administration  of  the  aSSsdrs  of  the  republic^  were  odeloated,  and  common  aflUn  diaouased. 
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DORKING,   or  Dabkhto,  a  market  town  dens,  and  sometimes  enters  bouses;  it  often 

and  iMuish  of  Surrey,  England,  sitnated  in  a  does  miscfaief  in  orchards,  always  selecting  the 

beaatifalvalleyon  the  left  bank  of  the  Mole,  21  ohoicest  fruit;   it  hibernates,  8  or  10  being 

m.  8.  W.  of  London ;  pop.  in  1851,  5,996.    It  is  sometimes  found  together  rolled  up  in  a  maga- 

noted  for  Its  romantic  scenery.    The  Dorking  zine  of  food ;  the  scent  is  like  that  of  the  rat. 

fowls,  celebrated  for  their  excellent  qualities^  and  the  flesh  is  not  used  as  food;  it  is  confined 

and  in  such  demand  for  the  London  market,  are  to  temperate  Europe,    The  common  dormouse 

supposed  to  have  been  introduced  here  by  the  (muieardinui  aneUa/noHuiy  Linn.)  is  not  much 

Romans.    They  are  usually  white  or  of  a  par-  larger  than  a  mouse,  but  the  head  is  shorter,  the 

tridge  color,  and  hare  6  daws  on  each  KX>t.  mmezle  less  pointed,  and  the  eyes  larger;  the 

The  neighboring  country  contains  many  beau*  oolor  above  u  a  cinnamon  red«  and  whitisnbe- 

tiM  residences,  among  which  are  Deepdene,  the  low ;  the  tail,  as  long  as  the  body  and  flattened 

seat  of  the  late  Thomas  Hope,  and  the  Rookery,  horizontally,  is  coyered  witii  hair,  quite  short, 

where  Malthus  was  bom.  and  arranged  on  each  side  like  tne  barbs  of  a 

DORMOUSE,  a  small  rodent  of  the  jerboa  feather.  This  species  inhabits  the  woods,  hi-" 
flEimily,  belonging  to  the  genus  i»y<Krti«  (Gmelin);  bemating  in  the  clefts  of  trees,  and  is  rarely 
thk  ^nus  has  since  beien  subdivided,  with  the  found  in  gardens  or  houses.  The  ntfme  dor- 
addition  of  the  genera  fwu»ea/rdinu9  (Ray)  and  mouse,  or  deeping  mouse,  is  best  applied  to  this 
firapkiuTMM  (F,  Ouv.).  The  genus  wywu$  has  2  species,  as  it  most  readily  falls  into  the  lethargic 
incisors  above  and  below,  and  4  molars  on  each  state,  from  which  it  is  roused  either  by  a  too 
side  of  each  jaw  divided  by  numerous  transverse  high  or  a  too  low  temperature,  becoming  ao- 
bands;  the  eyes  are  large  and  prominent;  the  tive  in  less  than  half  annour;  when  awakened, 
ears  large;  the  whiskers  long;  no  cheek,  pouch-  like  the  other  species,  it  partakes  moderately 
es;  fore  feet  with  4  toes  and  the  rudiment  of  a  of  food.  One  of  these,  exposed  in  a  lethar^o 
5th;  hind  feet  5-toed ;  tail  long  and  hairy;  fur  state  to  a  cold  which  killed  it  in  20  minutes, 
soft;  claws  sharp.  Dormice  live  principally  on  presented  on  examination  the  heart,  great  ves- 
trees,  eating  fruits,  and  pass  the  winter  in  a  sels,  and  lungs  distended  and  gorged  with  blood, 
state  of  lethargy,  having  collected  a  store  of  food  It  is  found  in  temperate  Europe,  occasionally  in 
for  use  in  the  spring.  All  are  said  by  Cuvier  to  England.  Th^  cape  dormouse  (graphiunu  eeh 
be  destitute  of  a  cocum.  The  best  known  spe-  pensiij  F.  Ouv.)  is  found  in  South  Africa ;  the 
(nes  are  all  European.  The  largest  species,  the  length  is  7^  inches,  of  which  the  tail  is  Si;  the 
fjftt  dormouse  or  loir  (M,  glis^  lonn.),  is  about  6  oolor  is  blui^  gray  above  and  whitish  below ; 
inches  long,  of  an  ashy  brown  above,  whitish  the  muzzle  and  spots  above  and  behind  the  ear 
below,  with  brown  about  the  eyes;  the  whisk-  inv'hite,  behind  the  chin  rufous;  tail  bushy  and 
era  are  strong;  the  tail  is  hairy  its  wh<de  length,  ^penniform,  grayish  above  and  blackish  below, 
much  like  that  of  a  squirrel  This  animal  re-  — Dormice  are  kept  as  pets,  and  may  be  fed  on 
sembles  the  squirrel  in  its  manners,  though  it  all  kinds  of  grain  and  nuts ;  the  inner  part  of 
is  less  active,  climbing  trees  with  fftoility,  and  the  cage  should  be  stuflM  with  fine  hay,  and 
rarely  descending  to  the  ground;  it  makes  a  the  whole  kept  very  dean;  in  winter  they  should 
nest  of  moss  in  hollow  trees,  couples  in  the  be  kept  in  a  warm  room  to  prevent  their  going 
spring,  BXid  brings  fi>rth  4  or  5  at  a  birth ;  it  is  to  sleep. 

confined  to  the  south  of  Europe,  and  in  Italy  DORK,  Johansxs  Albbbcbt  BsBKHABn,  a 

has  from  remote  times  been  used  as  food.    As  German  orientalist,  bom  at  Scheuerfeld,  Saxe- 

eold  weatiier  approaches,  the  dormouse  rolls  it-  Ooburg,  May  11,  1805.    He  was  professor  of 

self  into  a  ball,  and  in  this  state  is  found  in  win-  oriented  languages  at  the  Russian  university  of 

ter  in  holes  of  trees  and  clefts  of  rocks ;  if  kept  Kharkov  from  1829  to  1885,  when  he  removed 

in  a  warm  room  during  winter,  it  continues  ao-  to  St.  Petersburg.    Since  1848  he  has  been  at 

tive  like  ordinary  animals;  when  the  thermo-  the  head  of  the  imperial  library,  and  presides 

meter  descends  to  about  48^  F.  it  begins  to  grow  over  the  Asiatic  museum,  of  which  he  published 

torpid,  and  becomes  entirely  so  at  about  42"":  a  description  in  1846.    He  has  written  several 

according  to  the  experiments  oi  M.  Mangili  oi  works  on  the  Afghan  language  and  other  on- 

Pavia,  a  temperature  in  the  neiffhborhood  of  ental  subjects,  and  is  noted  for  his  knowledge 

and  below  82^  revives  the  aninuu.    When  tor-  of  the  history  and  geography  of  the  Oancasus. 

pid,  it  appears  as  if  dead,  with  the  eyes  dosed,  DORPAT,  DObpt,  or  Debpt,  a  Rusnan  town, 

the  breiUining  being  sibpended  for  a  period  of  capital  of  a  cirele  in  the  K.  E.  part  of  the 

from  5  to  20  minutes,  and  then  renewed  for  govemmentof  Livonia  jarea  of  the  latter,  4,257 

from  15  to  80  respirations,  witii  a  correspond-  sq.  m. ;  pop.  190,000.    The  former  is  situated  on 

ing  retardation  of  the  droulation ;  the  nature  the  Embach,  here  crossed  by  a  granite  bridge ; 

of  thia  stute  will  be  more  fully  discussed  in  the  pop.  in  1851, 12,688.    It  is  on  the  road  from 

artidie  BnassAnov.    The  garden  dormouse,  or  ttiga  to  St  Petersburg,  and  has  2  suburbs  bear- 

lerot  (Jf.  fuereinui,  Linn.),  is  smaller,  with  a  ing  the  names  of  those  cities.  Its  distance  from 

thicker  body:  more  pointed  muzzle,  and  more  the  former  is  150  m.,  and  from  the  latter  170. 

thinlj  haired  tail ;  the  color  is  reddish  gray  It  has  a  neat  and  picturesque  appearance,  beinff 

abore  and  white  bdow,  black  round  the  eyes  ranged  in  a  semicirele,  with  clean,  well-paved 

to  the  dioulders,  tail  bhick  with  a  white  tuft,  streets,  and  a  spacious  market  place.    The  most 

Aa  the  name  indicates,  tiiis  species  Uvea  in  gar-  noteworthy  of  the  public  buildhigs  is  the  univer- 
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lAty.  founded  in  1682,  when  the  town  helonged  znus  oonventions  in  1841,  called  a  delegate  state 
to  Sweden,  hj  Gustavns  Adolphus,  8appre£»ed  oonTentioo  to  frame  a  new  constitation,  which 
hy  the  RassianB  in  1650,  and  re^atahlished  in  was  submitted  for  ratification  to  the  popular 
180d-*8  bj  the  emperor  Alexander.  Connected  rote.  It  received  14,000  votes,  a  dear  ma- 
with  it  are  a  normal  school  caUed  the  Pro/ei-  Jority  of  the  citizens  of  the  state.  The  charter 
BoreO'Inititut,  founded  in  1828,  and  an  observa-  party,  however,  contended  that  the  whole  pro- 
tory  which  Tycho  Brahe  rendered  famous,  and  ceeding  was  seditious,  and  that  a  large  propor- 
which  in  modem  times  has  derived  additional  tion  of  these  votes  were  fraudulent.  Ifr.  Dorr 
celebrity  from  the  labors  of  Struve  and  other  and  his  party  assumed  that  the  new  constitution 
astronomers.  The  university  has  a  library  of  was  the  fundamental  law  of  the  state,  and  pro- 
about  60,000  volumes,  a  museum,  and  a  botan-  ceeded  in  accordance  with  it  to  hold  an  Section 
ical  garden.  It  is  held  in  hign  repute,  and  for  state  officers.  Mr.  I><mt  was  chosen  gov- 
stndents  (numbering  from  600  to  700)  resort  to  emor,  and  a  legislature  composed  exclusively 
it  from  every  part  of  the  empire.  The  rector  of  his  supporters  was  elected,  to  meet  at  Provi- 
of  the  university  is  now  appointed  by  the  em-  dence  on  the  first  Monday  of  Mav,  1848.  The 
peror ;  previous  to  1851  he  was  selected  by  the  charter  party  also  hdd  a  legal  dectiaa  for 
professors  from  their  own  body.  Dorpat  also  state  officers,  polling  6,700  votes,  while  the 
conUuns  a  college  founded  in  1589,  a  number  suffi-age  party  claimed  to  have  polled  7^300. 
of  other  schools  and  academies,  handsome  law  On  May  8,  Mr.  Dorr^s  government  attem{^edto 
courts,  and  an  ancient  cathedral,  now  partly  in  organize  at  Providence  and  to  seize  the  rana  of 
ruins.  In  former  times  the  town  was  fortified,  power.  They  were  resisted  by  the  1^^  state 
but  the  defences  have  been  dismantled  and  con-  government,  which  organized  at  Newport  <mi 
verted  into  nleasnre  gardens.  It  was  founded  the  same  de^,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Gk>v. 
in  1080,  ana  anciently  possessed  great  com*  Samuel  W.  King.  Both  sides  appealed  to  ami& 
mercial  importance,  ransin^  as  one  of  the  Gov.  King  prodaimed  the  state  under  martial 
Hanse  towns.  The  Tentomc  knights  took  it  law,  called  out  the  militia,  and  asked  and  ob- 
from  the  Russians  in  1228,  and  erected  it  into  tdned  the  aid  of  the  United  States  to  suppress 
a  bishopric  the  following  year.  This  rendered  the  insurrection.  A  precept  was  issued  for  the 
it  a  place  of  considerable  note,  and  for  upward  arrest  of  Mr.  Dorr,  onarged  with  treason.  On 
of  8  centuries  the  lushop  exercised  almost  sov-  May  18  a  portion  of  the  sufi^age  party  assembled 
ereign  power  within  his  diocese.  The  see  was  at  rrovidence  under  arms,  and  attempted  to 
abolished  in  1558,  when  the  town  passed  again  seize  the  arsenal^^ut  dispersed  on  the  approach 
into  the  hands  of  the  Russians.  The  Poles  of  Gov.  King  with  a  military  force.  They  as- 
seized  it  in  1582,  apd  the  Swedes  took  it  from  sembled  again  to  the  number  of  several  hun- 
them  in  1625.  Peter  the  Great  recaptured  it  dred,  May  25,  at  Chepachet,  10  m.  from  Provi- 
in  1704,  and  it  has  remained  ever  since  in  the  dence,  but  being  attacked  by  the  state  forces  they 
possession  of  Russia.  The  vernacular  language  dispersed  without  resistance,  and  the  afEeur  was 
is  Esthonian,  but  the  best  educated  dasses  speak  over  on  the  28th.  Mr.  Dorr  took  refoge  in  Con- 
German.  necticut,  and  afterward  in  New  Hampshire.  A 
DORR,  Thomas  Wirsoir,  an  American  poll-  reward  of  $4,000  was  offered  for  his  ^>preheii- 
lician,  born  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  in  1805,  died  sion  by  the  authorities  of  Rhode  Island.  He 
there,  Dec.  27, 1854.  He  was  the  son  of  Sulli-  soon  returned  to  the  state,  was  arrested,  tried, 
van  Dorr,  a  successful  manufacturer,  was  edu-  and  convicted  of  hieh  treason,  and  sentenced 
cated  at  Phillips  academy,  Exeter,  N.  H.,  and  to  imprisonment  for  life.  He  was  pardcMied  ii^ 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1828.  He  1847.  and  in  1858  the  legislature  restored  to 
studied  law  in  New  York  in  the  bffice  of  him  his  civil  rights,  and  ordered  the  record  of 
Chancellor  Kent,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  his  sentence  to  be  expunged.  He  lived  to  see 
1827,  and  commenced  practice  in  Providence,  his  state  under  a  liberal  constitution,  and  his 
Originally  a  federalist  in  politics,  he  became  a  party  in  legal  possession  of  the  government 
democrat  in  1887.  The  government  of  Rhode  DORSETSHIRE,  a  maritime  oo.  (^  England, 
Island  at  that  time  was  based  upon  a  charter  on  the  British  channel ;  greatest  length  from 
granted  by  Charles  II.  in  1663,  and  the  appor-  E.  to  W.  57  m ;  greatest  breadth,  40  m. ;  area, 
tionmentofrepresentation  in  the  legislature  was  987  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  184^207.  The  sea- 
greatly  at  variance  with  the  distribution  of  pop-  coast  is  very  irregular,  running  out  in  several 
ulation.  The  elective  franchise  was  limited  to  promontories,  and  broken  by  Poole  harbor  and 
the  holders  of  a  certain  amount  of  real  estate  Weymouth  or  Melcombe  Regis  bay.  The  duef 
and  to  their  eldest  sons.  About  one  third  only  rivers  are  the  Stour,  Frome,  and  Piddle.  The 
of  the  dtizens  were  voters.  Mr.  Dorr  was  elect-  fiice  of  the  country  is  undulating,  there  bdng 
ed  a  member  of  the  assembly  in  1888--'4r-^5-'6-  no  mountdns,  and  the  highest  point,  PiUerden 
%  and  exerted  himself  to  procure  the  substitu-  Pen,  beins  only  984  feet  iJ>ove  the  sea.  A  range 
tion  of  a  liberal  constitution  in  place  of  the  old  of  chalk  downs,  entering  the  county  from  Wilt- 
charter,  but  his  movement  for  reform  obtained  shire  on  the  N.,  passes  S.  "W.  and  W.  to  the 
in  the  legislature  only  7  out  of  70  votes.  He  border  of  Somersetshire  on  the  W.,  and  is  ealled 
resorted  to  popular  agitation,  and  organized  a  the  North  downs;  whUe  a  similar  range,  under 
sufihigepar^  in  opi>osition  to  the  charter  party,  the  name  of  South  downs,  runs  S.  and  S.  £. 
The  suffrage  party,  after  holding  several  large  from  the  W.  terminus  of  the  other,  nearly  par- 
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allel  with  the  coast,  to  Poole  harbor.  The  soil  tion  with  an  extensive  inland  district,  have  ren- 
consbts  mainly  of  loose  sand  or  gravel,  inter-  dered  it  one  of  the  fint  commerciid  towns  of 
spersed  with  clay  and  chalk,  and  in  some  places  Holland.  From  Li6ge  it  receives  coal,  lime,  and 
mixed  with^  these  last,  the  conglomerate  thns  millstones.  The  vineyards  on  the  Rhine  sup* 
produced  being  the  most  fertile  in  the  county,  ply  it  with  wine,  and  from  Switzerland  and  np- 
Beside  the  chalk  formation,  Dorsetshire  contains  per  Germany  it  obtains  timber,  which  drifts 
pipe,  plastic,  and  potters'  days,  and  has  famous  down  the  river  in  large  rafts  like  floating  islands, 
qaarries  of  Portland  stone,  so  called  from  the  and  is  here  collected,  serving  for  ship-bnilding 
locality  in  which  it  is  found,  and  which  is  ex-  and  other  purposes.  The  surrounding  waters 
ported  to  various  parts  of  England,  Ireland,  and  afford  plenty  of  good  fish  and  wild  fowl.  A 
France.  There  are  no  ores  nor  coaL  The  downs  flourishing  trade  is  carried  on  in  oil,  seeds,  grain, 
are  employed  chiefly  as  sheep  pastures,  and  it  flax,  and  stock  fish.  Iliere  are  oil  mills,  saw 
is  estimated  that  the  sheep  stock  amounts  to  mills,  saltand  sugar  refineries,  bleadiing  grounds. 
632,000,  and  the  annual  yield  of  wool  to  10,000  and  factories  of  white  lead,  tobacco,  steM 
packs.  The  Dorset  sheep  are  noted  as  a  profit-  p«ns,  and  window  glass.  The  port  is  excellent, 
able  breed,  and  "  Southdown  mutton  ^'  has  a  There  are  canals  leading  to  the  interior  of  the 
high  reputation.  There  is  another  and  very  town,  and  a  number  of  quays.  The  houses 
small  breed^  in  the  island  of  Purbeck,  much  have  an  exceedingly  antiquated  appearance ;  the 
prized  by  epicures.  A  large  proportion  of  land  windows  are  grotesquely  omamentedjand  the 
IS  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  dairy.  Excellent  gable  ends  generally  iSoce  the  street.  The  pub- 
butter  is  made,  but  the  cheese  is  of  poor  quality,  fie  buildings  are  numerous,  and  some  of  uiem 
The  principal  grain  crops  are  wheat  and  barley,  possess  considerable  historical  interest  Three 
Potatoes,  flax,  and  hemp  are  also  raised,  but  old  houses  formerly  used  as  doeletu,  or  places  of 
husbandry  is  in  a  backward  state.  The  manu-  rendezvous  for  armed  burghers,  are  still  standing, 
fiftctures  comprise  silk,  woollens,  cottons,  blan-  In  one  of  these,  now  used  as  a  public  house,  was 
kets,  (Sanvas,  ducks,  fabrics  of  flax,  gloves,  held  the  famous  Protestant  synod  of  Dort,  in 
parchment,  buttons,  strong  beer,  ale,  and  cider.  1618-^19,  which  condemned  the  doctrines  of  Ar- 
Herrings,  salmon,  oysters,  and  large  quantities  minius.  The  provincial  synods  of  South  Holland 
of  mackerel  are  taken  off  the  coast  The  chief  were  held  regularly  in  the  same  place  until  1T81, 
towns  are  Dorchester,  the  county  seat  Brid-  after  which  they  convened  in  the  great  church, 
port,  Lyme  Regis,  Weymouth,  Poole,  Shaftes-  Another  of  the  doelens  has  been  converted  into 
bury,  Wareham,  and  Sherboume.  Dorset  re-  a  court  house,  and  a  pubHo  school  is  taught  in 
turns  18  members  to  parliament,  8  of  whom  are  the  third.  Among  the  churches,  the  chief  is  St 
for  the  county  proper.  Mary's,  an  immense  building  of  great  antiquity, 

DORSET,  John  Syno,  an  American  physi-  originally  used  by  the  Roman  Oatholios,  and 
cian,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Dec.  23,  1783,  died  then  containing  no  less  tiian  20  chapels  and  40 
Kov.  12, 1818.  He  was  educated  in  his  native  altars.  It  has  a  square  tower  of  considerable 
city  at  a  school  belonging  to  the  society  of  height,  and  a  vaulted  stone  roof  The  pulpit  is 
Friends,  stndied  medicine  with  his  relative  Dr.  a  fine  piece  of  workmanship,  of  white  marble 
Physick,  and  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  elaborately  sculptured.  The  diurch  is  now  held 
1802.  He  visited  France  and  England,  and  re-  bv  the  Protestants,  who  have  beside  2  other 
turning  home  in  Dec.  1804,  began  the  practice  places  of  worship.  There  are  also  a  new  Ro- 
of his  profession,  in  which  his  success  was  rapid,  man  Oatholio  church,  a  congregation  of  Jan- 
In  180?  he  was  elected  a^unct  professor  of  sur-  senists,  numbering  about  100,  and  a  Jewish  syn- 
gery  in  the  Philadelphia  medical  school,  was  agogue.  The  town  hall  is  a  very  old  building, 
afterward  transferred  to  the  chair  of  materia  but  still  in  good  preservation.  Dort  also  has  a 
medica,  and  having  given  2  courses  of  lectures  com  exchange,  a  oank,  an  artillery  arsenal,  clas- 
on  that  subject,  was  chosen  to  succeed  Dr.  sical,  agricultural,  and  other  schools,  an  orphan 
"Wistar  in  the  professorship  of  anatomy.  On  asylum,  alms  houses,  an  infirmary,  andalunatio 
the  evening  after  delivering  his  introductory  asylum.  In  1421  it  was  involved  in  a  terrible 
lecture  he  was  attacked  by  a  fever,  and  died  at  inundation,  which  is  said  to  have  swallowed  up 
the  end  of  a  week,  having  gained  f^t  the  age  of  70  villages,  and  to  which  the  island  of  Dort  owes 
85  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  first  surgeons  its  formation,  the  city  having  previously  stood 
of  America.  He  contributed  valuable  papers  to  on  the  mainland.  A  confiagration  in  1457  con- 
several  periodicals,  and  published  "Elements  sumed  upward  of  2,000  houses,  including  many 
of  Surgery"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1813),  which  was  of  the  public  edifices.  At  the  time  of  the  re- 
adopted  as  a  text  book  in  the  university  of  formationtiienewdoctrines,  which  were  so  well 
Edinbnigh.  received  in  many  towns  of  Holland,  found  few 

DOR  1^  or  DoBDBEOHT  (Lat  Ihrdracum),  an  supporters  here  at  first,  though  they  were  after- 
ancient  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  prov-  ward  received  with  avidity.  The  spot  where  the 
ince  of  South  Holland,  situated  on  an  island  in  reformers  first  preached  in  Dort  in  1572,  beneath 
the  Merwede,  a  river  formed  by  the  junction  of  a  linden  tree  which  stood  in  front  of  one  of 
the  Meuse  and  the  Waal;  pop.  in  1856,  22,000.  the  old  doelens,  is  still  pmnted  out  to atrangera. 
Thead vantages  of  its  position,  10  miles  from  Rot-  The  first  meeting  of  the  states-general,  at  which 
terdam,  near  the  sea,  accessible  from  the  Rhine  the  independence  of  the  United  Provinces  waa 
through  the  Waal,  and  having  easy  oommunica-  declared,  waa  held  here  during  the  same  year. 
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While  the  disptites  about  the  fltadtholdenhip  a  length  of  over  S  feet,  of  a  groieeqiie  form, 

were  raging  in  1672,  the  inhabiUnts  of  this  town  and  a  ^rellowiah  tint;  the  body  is  oral,  mneh 

rtded  with  the  hooae  of  Orange ;  in  178A,  when  eomproeoed,  with  a  einootti  aorfiioe;  the  mooUi 

nmilardiffionltiee  arose,  and  ProaBiainterTeDed,  is  capable  of  each  protrarion  that  the  length 

Dort  took  a  decided  stand  against  that  kingdom,  from  the  point  of  the  lower  Jaw  to  the  posterior 

and  sooceeded  in  obtaining  adTantageoos  terms,  angle  df  tne  <^Mroolam  maj  be  made  as  great 

Daring  the  wars  of  Napoleon  the  borghers  die-  as  from  this  angle  to  the  base  of  the  tail ;  the 

played  an  andaonted  spirit  in  maintaining  their  month  k  large,  and  the  teeth  are  In  a  ain^ 

national  independence.  row ;  the  eyes  are  large,  lateral,  high  np  on  tiie 

DORT,  SnroD  or.    See  Ritobmed  Dutor  head,  and  with  yellow  irides ;  behind  and  orer 

Ohuboh.  each  eye  is  a  spine.    The  general  oolor  is  oiBre 

DORTMUND,  a  town  of  Pn]ssia,proTince  of  brown  tinged  with  yellow,  with  bine,  white, 
Westphalia,  and  capital  of  a  cirde  of  the  same  and  golden  reflections  rapidly  vaiying ;  on  eadi 
same ;  pop.  in  1855,  80,000.  It  is  endoeed  by  Mde,  Tery  near  the  middle  of  the  oyal,  is  aroond 
walls,  has  5  gates,  sevenl  chorches,  2  hospitals,  bla^  spot  aorroanded  by  a  narrow  li^  ring, 
and  aome  othefpabUc  baildingB,  manoftctories  This  fiui  was  weQ  known  to  the  anci^its,  who 
of  woollen,  linen,  cotton,  Ac,  4  annoal  fidia,  expressed  their  renrd  for  it  by  giTing  it  the 
and  a  considerable  trade.  It  was  important  at  name  of  Jnpiter.  It  has  receiTed  a  nnmber  of 
an  early  day,  and  was  a  member  of  tne  Hanse-  popolar  names,  amcmg  others  that  of  **  St 
atio  leaffoe,  bat  its  prosperi^  afterward  de-  Peter%  fish  ;**  with  the  haddock  it  dispates  the 
dined.  Formerly  a  free  imperial  city,  it  passed  honor  of  having  been  the  spedes  oat  of  whose 
into  the  possession  of  the  fiunily  of  Nassaa-Diez  month  this  apostle  took  the  tribote  money,  bear- 
in  1802,  and  into  the  hands  of  Prnssia  in  1815.  ing  on  its  sides,  according  to  onepopalartnditioo, 

D0RIJS-6RAS,  IliCLa,  a  French  singer,  bom  the  black  spots  indicatuig  the  nuurks  of  his  finger 
in  Yalenciennes  in  1818.  Her  father,  an  officer  .  and  thnmb ;  another  tradition  assigns  the  origin 
onder  the  first  empire,  was  her  earliest  inrtract-  of  these  spots  to  the  similar  tondi  of  St.  Ohristo* 
or  in  masic,  and  at  the  age  of  8  she  was  sent  to  pher  as  he  bore  the  Sarioor,  wading  through  an 
the  comervaUnre  of  Pans.  Havinff  completed  arm  of  the  sea.  Ihe  name  of  dory  has  been  de- 
hor edocation  there,  she  made  her  debnt  at  Bros-  rived  from  the  French  atUrie  (worshippedX  and 
sds  in  1880;  bat  retaminff  to  France  in  oonse-  dorSe  fgolden);  the  prefix  <xf  John  baa  been 
qaence  of  the  revolntion  in  Bdgiom,  she  ao-  derivea  ttom  the  IVenoh^iiJis (yellow);  others 
cepted  an  engagement  at  the  grand  opera  in  consider  John  dory  a  corraption  of  il  janUon 
Paris,  where  die  remained  opwwd  of  20  yeara^  (the  gate-keeper),  a  name  given  to  this  qpecies 
most  of  tlie  time  in  the  capacity  of  leading  pri-  by  the  Adriatic  fidiermen.  In  aliottoa  to  St 
Ina  donna.  Her  chief  parts  were  in  OuUSwms  Peter,  who  is  often  pictared  as  bearingthe  keys 
TeU^  La  muette  de  P&rtieif  Ibmand  OotUb^  of  the  gates  of  heaven.  From  the  resemUanoe 
JSob&rt  U  diable^  Lei  EuguenoUj  and  La  Juwe.  of  the  mi  dorsal  fin  toacodc's  oomb,  it  haabeen 
Her  voice  has  great  compass  and  flexibility,  and  called  aeapchicken,  gai^  gaU&j  and  in  Oasoony 
she  is  diBtingaished  by  brilliancy  of  execndon  fau  (cock\  to  which  also  some  have  traced  the 
and  dramatic  delivery.  In  1888  die  was  married  epithet  of  John,  the  whde  name  meaaittg  the 
to  yi,  QnBf  an  eminent  violinist,  with  whom  sev-  *^  g3t  code  of  the  sea."  This  spedes  is  ibimd  in 
end  years  ago  die  retired  fhmi  profesdond  life,  the  Mediterranean,  dong  tiie  western  coast  of 

DORY,  the  name  of  a  fiunily  of  scomberoid  Korope,  at  the  Ouiary  Idands,  and  on  the  Eag^ 
fishes,  distingnished  from  the  others  of  the  lish  and  Iridi  coasts ;  in  England  it  is  most 
group  by  having  protractOe  months.  This  fii-  common  on  the  coasts  of  Devonshire  and  Com- 
mily  of  aeida  contains  the  8  genera  of  ana  wdL  Its  forbidding  appearanoe  has  preveuted 
(linn.). Cfu^rof  (Lac6p.),  eaprcpTMtuQStiXi.  and  it  firom  being  so  mnch  prised  as  an  airtide 
TroscbA,  lanwrU  (Risso),  equuta  ((;av.),  and  of  food  as  it  deserves;  it  was  highly  esteemed, 
mene  (tso^p,)  The  name  of  dory  is  generally  however,  by  the  ancient  Romans^  and  Is  now 
restricted  to  the  genas  uu$  (Linn.),  chsracter-  a  &vorite  fidi  in  many  parts  of  England ;  it 
ized  by  one  dorsaffin  deeply  notcheoL  or  2  con-  appears  that  Mr.  Qoin,  eqnaUy  funooa  as  a 
tignoos  dorsals  of  which  the  anterior  is  spinons,  oomedian  and  an  epicnre,  in  the  ndd^  of  the 
with  ddioate  filaments  projecting  far  beyond  the  18th  centory,  first  m  England  discovered  the 
spines ;  the  ventrds,  also  spiny,  are  a  little  in  excellence  of  the  dory  for  the  tabto,  and  it  is 
advance  of  the  i^ectorals;  there  are  2  anals,  or  sdd  that  the  English  name  of  John  dory  was 
2  divisions  of  a  single  and,  the  anterior  jportion  first  given  to  the  fish  by  him.  It  is  a  deep- 
being  spinons  and  the  posterior  soft,  uke  the  water  fish,  and  feeds  on  the  fry  of  other  spe- 
dorsals;  the  candd  is  distinct  and  rounded  at  cies,  dirimps,  and  moUndn;  the  average wei^t 
the  end ;  there  are  severd  bony  dermd  bifhr-  in  the  London  market  Is  8  or  4  Iba.,  bat  some 
cated  plates  or  shields  dong  the  basis  of  the  from  the  bay  of  Biscsy  have  been  aeen  wdgh- 
dorsal  and  and  fins ;  the  branchiostegd  rays  ing  12  to  16  lbs. ;  it  often  fbDowsthepflcharafls 
are  7;  the  teeth  nnmeroos,  smdl  and  feeble;  and  is  canght  in  the  same  nets  with  them;  it 
the  stomach  large  and  ciecd,  with  very  nnmer-  readily  takes  the  hook  when  bdted  with  a  hv- 
oos  pyloric  csDca  ^air  bladder  hirge,  dmple,  and  ing  fish;  very  voracions,  it  seizes  Its  prey  by 
ovd.  The  best  known  species  is  the  common  means  of  its  protractile  Jaws,  lying  concealed 
or  John  dory  (2u  JabeTj  Lmn.),  a  fish  attaining  among  weeds  and  grasses.    Ine  elhagtitkm  of 
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themoath  is  dve  piindpaiQy  to  the  mobilify  of  DOUAT,  or  Doitai,  a  town  of  France,  capital 
the  intermaxiUar/  and  lower  Jaw  booee,  espe*  of  an  arrondissement  of  the  same  name,  in  the 
i^allj  to  the  length  of  the  ascending  portion  of  department  of  Nord,  18  m.  S.  of  Ulle ;  pop.  in 
the  former.  A  second  species  (Z.  pvngiOj  Yal.)  is  1856, 18. 777.  It  is  situated  on  the  river  Scwpe, 
foond  in  the  Mediterranean ;  in  this  the  spines  and  on  tne  northern  railwi^,  thiui  having  con- 
of  the  Ist  dorsal  are  much  larger,  the  bifnrcated  nection  with  the  prindiMd  towns  of  France  and 
spines  along  the  2d  are  5  or  6  instead  of  9  or  10,  Belgiom.  It  is  snrronnded  by  walla,  is  strongiy 
the  osseons  plates  which  bear  them  are  stronger  fortified,  and  contuns  several  literaiy  uid  sci- 
and  more  oval,  and  the  scapnlar  bone  terminiSes  entific  institntions,  a  public  library,  school  of 
in  a  large,  round,  pointed  spine;  the  length  is  artillery,  an  arsenal  ana  cannon  foundery  belong- 
about  17  inches,  and  the  color  blackish  brown,  ins  to  the  government,  and  has  manu&ctories 
A  species  d  feet  long(2L  eapenntj  Yal.)  occurs  at  of  lace,  emto>ideiy,  cotton,  linen,  leadier,  d^ 
the  cape  of  Qood  Hope ;  another  (Z»  Japonieui^  ware,  glass,  paper,  refined  sugar,  salt,  te.,  several 
Yal.),  of  a  grayish  yellow  color,  with  a  deep  breweries,  dii^leries,  and  oil  mills,  and  an  ex- 
blue  spot,  is  found  in  Japan ;  and  still  another  tensive  trade.  Douay  is  a  very  ancient  town, 
roecies  in  the  Australian  seas.  In  June,  1858,  and,  according  to  some,  existed  in  the  time  ot 
Dr.  D.  H.  Btorer  described  the  first  species  of  the  Bomans.  It  was  a  town  of  considerable 
this  genus  found  in  American  waters,  in  the  importance  when  in  possession  of  the  counts  of 
*' Proceedings  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Nat-  Flanders,  from  whom  it  came  into  the  power 
nral  History^'  (voL  vi.,  p.  885);  this  is  the  spot-  of  the  king  of  Bpiun,  and  in  1667  passea  into 
ted  dory  (Z.  oedlatui^  Storer^,  captured  at  Prov-  the  hands  of  Louis  XIY.  Though  taken  by  the 
incetown,  Mass.  The  color  is  cupreous,  marked  duke  of  Marlborough  in  1710,  it  was  soon  re* 
with  numerous  more  or  less  circular  dark  spots ;  taken  by  the  French,  audits  possesion  was  final- 
the  base  of  the  2d  dorsal  is  longer  than  that  of  ly  confirmed  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Utredit 
the  Ist ;  along  the  dorsal  fin  are  7  bony  spinous  in  1718.  During  the  religious  troubles  in  £ng- 
plates,  along  the  anal  5,  along  the  abaomen  land  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  it  acquire 
8,  and  along  the  throat  4 ;  the  length  was  6  considerable  celebrity  as  the  seat  of  a  Koman 
inches. — The  name  of  dory  has  been  applied  Oatholic  college  and  ecclesiastaoal  seminary, 
in  this  country  to  other  scomberoid  fishes  of  the  founded  by  Dr.  William  (afterward  Oardinal)  M- 
genera  hiepharU  (Onv.l  ar^reianu  rLac6p.),  len,forthe  education  of  English  youths.  Stud- 
and  wmar  (Ouv.),  whicn  were  includea  by  Lin-  lee  were  commenced  at  this  institution  in  1668, 
naus  and  Bloch  in  the  genus  fdus,  from  which  and  for  about  10  years  its  prosperity  was  unin* 
they  were  separated  by  Guvier.  These  American  terrupted.  But  in  the  course  of  time  the  towns- 
dories  have  a  very  compressed  body,  and  very  people  of  Douay,  then  suUects  of  the  king  of 
singular  forms.  In  the  genus  hl^haris  the  Spain,  grew  jealous  of  their  English  neighbors, 
body  is  sharp  on  the  ed^s,  with  a  brilliant  and  in  spite  of  tiie  efibrts  of  the  magistrates  to 
smooth  skin;  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  have  long  ^preserve  peace,  disturbances  were  of  frequent 
filamentous  rays  from  4  to  12  inches  in  length,  occurrence.  To  prevent  further  mischief  the  col- 
which  fW>m  their  resemblance  to  wax-ends  have  lege  was  removed  to  Rheims  in  1678,  where  it 
obtained  for  them  in  the  West  Indies  the  name  was  protected  by  the  GuiBe  fkmily.  In  1598  it 
of  eardonni&n  (shoemakers).  In  the  genus  or-  was  again  established  at  Douay,  and  remained 
gfreicmg  the  2d  and  8d  rays,  or  only  the  1st,  of  there.until  finally  broken  up  by  the  French  rev- 
one  or  both  dorsals  are  filamentous ;  the  great  olution  in  1798.  A  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
perpendicularity  of  the  fiuaial  line  gives  a  ridic-  English  was  made  at  this  college  by  Dr.  Greg- 
xdoudy  solemn  expression  to  this  genus;  these  ory  Martin,  assisted  by  Dr.  Allen,  Dr.  Richard 
fishes  are  occasionally  taken  in  the  waters  of  Bristow,  and  Dr.  John  Reynolds.  The  New 
Kew  York,  and  are  considered  excellent  arti-  Testament  was  published  at  Rheims  in  1682,  and 
des  of  food.  The  genus  vomer  has  a  similar  the  Old  Testament  at  Douay  in  1609  and  1610. 
vertical  profile  and  silvery  lustre,  but  no  fila-  This  b  the  translation  received  in  the  English 
mentsorprolongationsof  the  fins;  it  is  esteem-  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  known  as  the 
ed  for  food;  the  V.  Br^Dnii  (YaU  of  the  New  Rhemish  or  Douay  version. 
York  coast  is  ih>m  8  to  12  inches  long.  DOUBLED  AT,  Edwabd,  an  English  natu- 
DOSITHEANS,  an  ancient  sect  of  the  Samari-  ralist,  bom  in  1810,  died  in  London  in  1849. 
tans,  so  called  from  their  founder  Dositheus,  At  an  early  age  he  made  a  tour  of  the  United 
who  was  a  contemporary  and  companion  of  States,  and  on  his  return  published  a  paper  on 
8imon  Hague,  and  flourished  in  the  Ist  century  the  ^^Natural  Histoiy  of  North  AmericiL?*  and 
A.  D.  AoDordiog  to  one  account  Dositiieus  was  was  appointed  one  of  the  curators  of  the  British 
a  disciple  df  John  the  Baptist,  and,  after  the  museum.  The  most  valuable  of  his  contributions 
death  of  the  latter,  endeavored  to  place  himself  to  sdence  are  the  results  of  his  researches  con- 
atthe  head  of  the  foUowers  of  that  prophet  ceming  butterflies,  published  in  a  work  ^*  On  the 
Another  account  tells  us  that  he  tried  to  per-  Genera  of  Diurnal  Lepidoptera,"  which,  how- 
suade  the  Samaritans  to  receive  him  as  theMes-  ever,  he  left  unfinished  at  his  death.  He  was 
riah.  There  were  still  in  the  4th  century  a  few  also  the  author  of  a  variety  of  papers  on  orni- 
Dositheans  who  adhered  to  their  master  aa  the  tholo^,  entomology,  and  zoology,  published  in 
trae  Messiah,  'but  the  sect  was  never  of  much  the  **£ntomolo«ical  Magarine*'  and  elsewhere, 
importance.  DOUBLOON  (Sp.  dobUm^  a  well  known 
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gold eoln  of  Spain  and  Spaniih  Amerioft, oiigi-       DOXTGLAS.  L  A&W.oo.ofOragon,boitQd> 

naUx  coined  or  the  same  weightand  fioeoesB  aa  edE.  by  the  Oaaoade  range,  and  drained  by  Ump- 

the  Spanish  dollar,  and  rained  at  $16.    Its  anb-  ana  river  and  ita  branobM ;  pop.  in  1868, 2,105. 

diTuiona  in  ^Id  were  the  half  doubloon,  the  Organized  in  1855.  Capital,  WineheBter.  ILAn 

anarter  or  putoU,  the  eightli  or  eBoudo^  and  in  £.  co.  of  Kebraaka,  bounded  £.  by  the  Maaonri, 

Spain  the  aixteenth  or  MmCMA.  It  is  atillooined  which  aeparatea  it  from  Iowa,  and  W.  by  the 

in  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  moat  of  the  Platte  river.    It  ia  drained  by  Elkhom,  Big 

South  American  states,  but  owing  to  a  reduc-  PapilloiL  and  Little  Papillon  rivers.    Capital, 

tion  of  fineness  is  worth  only  frmn  $16  50  to  Pmaha  uity.   III.  Aa  K  co.  of  Kansas,  bounded 

$16  60  of  our  money.    (See  Oonra.)  K.  by  Kansas  river,  and  drained  by  the  Wanka- 

DOUBS,  a  departinent  on  the  K  frtmtier  of  rusa;  area,  500  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1869,  about  IV 
France,  named  from  the  river  Doubs,  whidi  rises  000.  It  consists  chiefly  of  rolling  uplands,  widi 
in  the  Jura,  and  empties  into  the  8a6ne ;  area,  a  black  loamy  soil,  well  timbered,  and  prododng 
51,020  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1856,  286,888.  Its  sor-  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  soivhnm,  and 
fiace  is  for  the  moat  part  mountunous,  gradually  hemp.  The  minerals  are  coal  and  caroonifeious 
risiiu  fhmi  the  more  level  country  in  rae  K.  W.  limestone.  The  county  was  settled  in  1854, 
of  the  department  to  the  rugged  and  sterile  and  its  name  was  changed  to  Lincoln  in  185d. 
mountsin  peaks  on  the  frontier  of  Switzerland*  Chief  towns,  Lawrence  and  Leconq»ton ;  the 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Doubs  and  the  latter  is  the  capital  of  the  territory. 
Oignon,  Uiough  there  is  a  liurge  number  of  DOUGLAS.  I.  A  sea^rt  town  on  the  Recast 
anudler  streams.  Agriculture  is  carried  on  to  of  the  isle  of  Man ;  pop.  m  1861. 9,880.  It  is  the 
some  extent,  but  the  pnun  raised  Lb  insufficient  capital  of  the  island,  and  a  watenng  place  of  much 
for  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants.  Much  atten*  resort  It  has  a  harbor  capable  of  admitting 
tion  is  paid  to  the  raising  of  horaea  and  cattle,  vessels  of  10  or  12  feet  draught  at  high  water, 
and  a  consideraUe  portion  of  the  department  and  a  pier  620  feet  in  length.  Steamers  from 
is  devoted  to  pasturage,  lliere  are  some  iron  liverpool,  Glaigow,  and  various  ports  of  Ire- 
mines,  which  are  worked,  and  coal,  gypsum,  Isnd,  often  tou<£  hers.  Ship4Miilmi^  is  carried 
building  stone^  and  salt  are  also  produced.  The  on  to  some  extent,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants 
manufMtures  comprise  clocks^  paper,  leather,  are  employed  in  tne  coasting  trade  and  the  fish- 
woollen  and  cotton  doth,  iron  ana  steel  ware,  cries.  II.  A  village  and  parish  of  Lanaikahire^ 
butter,  cheese,  dm.  The  climate  is  somewhat  Scotland,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name ;  pop.  in 
variable,  but  is  on  the  whole  cold,  and  in  the  1861,2,611.  The  parish  is  owned  almost  entire- 
lower  parts  of  the  department  much  nun  falls,  ly  by  the  heir-at-law  of  the  Douglas  family,  who 
The  country  is  nev^iheless  healthy,  and  the  takes  from  this  place  his  title  of  l£ux>n.  The  duke 
inhabitants  vigorous  and  sturdy.  It  is  divided  of  Hamilton  is  marquis  of  Douglsa.  Near  the 
into  4  arrondissements.    Capital,  Besan^n.  village  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  church  of  St. 

DOUCE,  FBAjrou^  an  English  antiquary,  bom  Bride,  noted  for  its  numerous  family  tombs, 

in  1762,  died  in  London,  lurch  80, 1884.    He  among  which  is  a  mcmument  to  "the  good  Lord 

oolleoted  a  great  number  of  rare  books,  prints,  James,''  the  friend  of  Bobert  Bruce  and  the  horo 

medals,  cpiiui,  dsc.,  the  most  important  of  which  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  tale,  "  Castle  Dangerous." 
he  bequeathed  at  hia  death  to  the  Bodleian  li-       DOUGLAS,  a  Scottish  family,  once  sopower- 

brary.    His  napers  he  gave  to  the  British  mu-  fhl  that  it  passed  into  a  proverb :  *'  No  man  may 

aeum,  on  condition  that  the  box  which  contained  touch  a  Douglas,  nor  a  Douglas's  man,  for  if  be 

them  should  not  be  opened  until  the  year  1900.  do,  he  is  sure  to  come  by  the  waur  (worse)."  The 

Mr.  Douce  contributed  some  papers  to  the  "  Ar-  fiunily  has  been  connected  with  the  most  di»> 

chaologia,"  and  to  the  '*  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  tingoished  nobles  of  England,  Scotland,  IVance, 

and  was  the  author  of  ^  Illustrations  of  Shake-  and  Sweden,  and  has  intermarried  11  times 

speare  and  Ancient  Manners"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Lon-  with  the  roval  houses  of  Scotland,  once  with 

don,  1807\  and  a  ^'Dissertation  on  the  Dance  that  of  England,  and  in  1841  with  a  prinoeas 

of  Death '^  ^London,  1888).  of  Baden.    It  held  for  a  time  the  earldom  of 

DOUGHTT,  Thomas,  an  American  landscape  Athol,  and  one  of  its  members  acquired  in  the 

Sidnter,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  July  19,  1798,  14th  century  the  title  of  earl  of  Douglas  and 

led  in  New  York,  July  24, 1856.    He  was  ap-  Mar.    The  earls  of  Angos  afterward  became 

prenticed  in  his  youth  to  a  leather  mannfac-  the  heads  of  the  family,  and  the  11th  of  that 

tfter^  and  afterward  carried  on  the  business  title  was  created  marquis  of  Douglas  in  1888, 

on  his  own  account.    A  growing  taste  for  art,  while  another  branch  acquired  the  earidom  of 

however,  induced  him  in  his  28th  year,  con-  Queensberry.  TheSdmaniuiswasmadeadoke, 

trary  to  the  advice  of  his  friends,  to  become  a  but  dving  without  issue  the  title  of  marquis  of 

painter.    He  had  previously  attempted  a  few  Douglaa  fell  to  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  and  the 

paintings  in  oil,  which  he  himself  has  character*  chief  dignities  of  the  family  are  now  held  by  the 

ized  as  **  mere  daubs,"  and  had  received  a  quar-  booses  of  Buccleugh  and  Queensberry.    Baron 

ter's  tuition  in  India  ink  drawing.    He  practised  JamesDouglasofIX>uglaswasa  son  of  Archibald 

his  profesmon  for  many  years  in  the  United  Stewart,  nephew  ofibvhibald,  duke  of  Douglas, 

States,  and  also  in  London  and  Paris.    For  some  whose  legitmiacy  was  contested  by  the  duke  of 

years  previous  to  his  death  his  pencil  was  less  Hamilton;  it  being  alleged  on  Stewart's  behalf 

active.  that  he  was  one  of  a  pair  of  twins  bom  in  Parii^ 
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July  10, 1748,  when  his  motiher  was  in  her  Slst  ''the  provoet  of  St  Giles,''  as  he  was  now  call- 
year;  the  other  twin  was  said  to  have  died  in  in-  ed,  aooompanied  the  king  to  Flodden  field, 
fancy.  The  Scotch  conrts  determined  in  favor  where  his  2  elder  brothers,  the  master  of  An- 
of  ILEunilton,  but  thehonseof  lordsreveraedthe  gns  and  Sir  William  Donglaa,  with  200  sen- 
jadgment.  This  sait,  known  as  the  Donglas  case,  fiemen  of  their  name,  were  slain.  Soon  afler- 
was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  ever  liti-  ward  the  earl  his  f^er  died  of  grief.  The 
gated  in  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Stewart  was  ele-  chief  of  Douglas  was  now  the  young  earl  of 
vated  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Donglas  iu  1790.  Angus,  nephew  of  Gawin.  This  youth  married 
Baron  James,  the  Tate  peer,  died  April  6, 1857,  the  queen  regent,  and  was  the  means  of  Gawin's 
when  this  title  became  extinct,  and  the  estates  de-  obtuning  the  abbacy  of  Aberbrothwick,  and  a 
volved  on  his  half  sister.  Lady  Montagu.  Among  nomination  to  the  archbishopric  of  St  Andrew's, 
the  present  representatives  of  the  great  Douglas  which  would  have  made  him  head  of  the  churcli 
family  is  Sir  Bobert  Douglas,  an  officer  in  the  in  Scotland.  The  pope  would  not  assent  to  this 
army,  born  July  19, 1887.  appointment,  and  as  the  partisans  of  the  various 

DOUGLAS,  David,  a  British  botanist,  bom  in  candidates  appealed  to  arms^  it  ended  in  Gawin^s 
Boone,  Scotland,  in  1798,  killed  in  the  Sandwich  abbacy  being  taken  from  him.  Thereupon  the 
iaianda,  July  12,1884.  Having  been  employed  as  oueen  made-  him  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  in  1615. 
a  laborer  in  the  Glassow  botanic  gardcoi,  his  in-  On  taking  possession  of  his  see  he  found  it  in 
telligence  attracted  tibe  notice  of  Dr.  ^afterward  armed  possession  of  the  earl  of  AthoPs  brother. 
Sir  William)  Hooker,  who  procured  for  him  an  Andrew  Stewart  Douglases  Mends  rallied  in 
Appointment  as  botanical  collector  to  the  horti-  force  and  took  the  cathedral,  after  which  the 
ooltural  society  of  London.  In  this  capacity  he  contention  went  on  for  years  between  the  rival 
travdled  extensively  in  America ;  in  1824  ex-  families  of  An^  and  Hamilton,  and  in  April, 
plored  the  Columbia  river  and  California,  and  1520,  both  fanulies  met  in  Edinburgh  to  fight  it 
in  1827  traversed  the  continent  from  Fort  Van*  out.  Bishop  Gawin,  foreseeing  bloodshed,  be- 
eoaver  to  Hudson's  bay,  where  he  met  Sir  John  sought  Beaton,  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  a  par- 
Franklin,  and  returned  with  him  to  England,  tisan  of  the  Hamiltons,  to  prevent  the  fray. 
He  made  a  second  visit  to  the  Columbia  in  1829,  The  archbishop,  who  was  in  canonical  habit, 
and  afterward  went  to  the  Sandwich  islands,  struck  his  hand  on  his  breast  and  declared  on 
His  death  was  caused  by  falling  into  a  pit  made  his  conscience  that  he  knew  nothing  of  any  at- 
to  entrap  wild  cattle^  where  he  was  kUled  and  tempted  viol^ce.  Unfortunately  the  archbishop 
mntilaied  by  an  animal  previously  entrapped,  had  armor  under  his  gown,  intending  himself 
Through  his  agency  217  new  species  of  plants  to  take  part  in  the  fight ;  his  gesture  of  assev- 
were  introduced  into  England.  He  collected  oration  caused  the  steel  to  dash.  *' Methinks,'' 
800  specimens  of  the  California  flora.  A  gigan-  said  Douglas  drily,  *'  your  conscience  clatters.^' 
tic  species  of  pine  wluch  he  discovered  in  Call-  Douglas's  intercessions  were  of  no  avail ;  the 
forma  is  named  after  him  ointis  Ihuglaeii,  forces  of  the  rival  lords  met    Hamilton  was 

DOUGLAS,  Gawin,  or  Gavin,  a  Scottish  poet,  defeated,  and  the  bishop  had  the  revenge,  later 

bishop  of  Dnnkeld,  youngest  son  of  Archibald,  in  the  day,  of  saving  the  life  of  Beaton,  whom 

5th  earl  of  Angus,  bom  in  Brechin  i^ut  1474,  tiie  victors  were  about  to  slay  on  the  altar  of 

died  of  the  plague  in  London  in  1621  or  1522.  Bkckfriars'  church.    Next  year  the  regent  Al- 

He  was  educated  for  the  church,  partly  in  Scot-  bany  called  the  Angus  party  to  account,  and 

land  and  partly  at  Paris,  and  when  22  years  of  the  earl,  with  Gawin  and  the  chief  men  of  his 

age  waa  appointed  rector  of  Hawick.    While  in  name,  were  forced  to  fly  to  England,  where 

this  office  he  translated  into  verse  Ovid^s^^  Rem-  Henry  Vni.  received  them  well,  and  allowed 

edy  of  Love."    In  1501  he  addressed  to  King  Gawin  a  pension.    An  allegorical  poem  of  his, 


that  of  the  Scotch  bishop.    In  1509  he  was  ap-    seems  to  be  that  of  the  middle  ages  in  generalr— 


tnat  Of  toe  scotcn  Disnop.    m  louv  ne  was  ap-  seems  to  oe  mai  oi  ine  miacue  ages  in  genenu — 

pdiited  provost  of  St  Giles's,  Edinburgh.    At  prolix,  though  sometimes  animated^  description 

the  solicitation  of  Lord  Sinchur,  who  afterward  of  sensible  objects."     Warton  thinks,  on  the 

fell  at  Flodden,  he  translated  the  ^neid  into  contrary,  that  lus  metrical  prologues  are  "  often 

Scottish  verse.     The  original  issue  bears  the  highly  poetical,  and  show  that  Douglas's  proper 

title  page :  ^  The  xiiL  bukes  of  Eneados  of  the  walk  was  original  poetry." 

iieanoee  poet  Yirgill,  translatet  out  of  Latyne  DOUGLAS,  Sm  Howasd,  an  English  general, 

verses  into  Scottish  metir,  bi  the  Beuerend  bom  in  Gosport,  Hampshire,  July  1, 1776.    He 

Eather  in  God,  2£ayster  Gawm  Douglas,  Bish-  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age,  served  in  Wal- 

op  of  Dnnkel,  &  vnkil  to  the  Erie  of  Angus :  cheren,  and  in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  cam- 

enery  buke  hauing   hys  perticnlar   prologe  "  paigns  in  180d-'9-hl-'12.    He  succeeded  his 

(4to.,  London,  1558).    This  work  was  written  brother  as  8d  baronet,  May  24. 1809.    In  1828 

in  16  months  and  finished  in  1518,  though  first  he  was  appointed  governor  of  l^ew  Brunswick, 

printed  40  years  later.    It  is  praised  for  iU  and  held  that  office  until  1829,  in  which  year  he 

Spirit  and  fidelity.   The  18th  book  was  the  pro-  received  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  from  the  univer- 

action  of  Mapheus  Vegius.    In  Sept   1513,  sity  of  Oxford.   He  was  lord  high  commissioner 
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of  the  Ionian  idfladB  from  1885  to  1840,  and  to  Ur.  Granger,  of  Ontano  oo^  N.  Y.,  to  irhdad 

member  ofparliamenfc  for  Uverpool  from  1848  aon  her  daoghier  had  been  preyknuly  mairied. 

to  1847.    He  waa  raiaed  to  the  rank  of  general  ToongDoa^asremoTedirithhiamotbertoCan- 

in  1861.    Sir  Howard  is  tiie  author  of  aeToral  andi^goa,  and  entered  aa  a  atodent  the  aeademj 

▼alnable  works  on  military  aoienoe,  amone  whiefa  of  that  place,  in  which  he  oontinned  tiU  18S8. 

are  an  eaaay  ^On  the  Oonatmetion  of  Solitary  Hestndied  htw  in  the  offioe  of  theMe8na.HQlh 

Bridgea^'^te.  (1817),  snd^  A  Treatise  on  Naval  bell,  at  the  aame  time  that  he  pursoed  hia  aoe 

Gimnery'^  (1819).    In  a  4th  edition  of  the  lat-  domical  ooune,  haring  finally  adopted  that  as  hia 

ter  work,  published  in  1865,  he  roTiewed  Tory  prafession.   In  the  spring  of  1888  ne  went  to  the 

aeTerely  the  military  operations  in  the  Orimea*  West  in  searoh  of  an  eligible  place  in  whidi  to 

DOUGLAS,  JoBH,  D.D.,  an  English  pre*  establish  himself  as  a  lawyer.    AtCJleTelandhe 

late,  bom  in  Pittenweem,  Fifeshire,  Soodand,  wasdetainedthewhcdeaammerbyseTereillaesfl^ 

in  1721,  died  in  Salisbury,  Kay  18, 1807.    He  after  his  reooyery  from  which  he  went  to  Oincan* 

was  chaplain  to  a  xegiment  of  foot  guards  natL  Lomsville,  St  Louis,  and  Jackaonrine,  HL 

aerving  in  Flanders,  was  present  at  the  battle  At  JaokaonYille  he  found  Us  funds  reduced  to 

of  Fontenoy  (1745),  and  was  employed  by  Gen.  8Yi  centsi  and  accordingly  walked  to  Winches- 

Campbell  in  carrying  0Tder&   After  baring  held  tor,  a  little  town  16  mHea  mstant,  where  he  hoped 

Tarious  ecoiesiasticu  benefice^  chiefly  throoeb  to  get  employment  as  a  adiool  teacher.  He  found 

the  patronage  of  the  eari  of  Bath,  in  1781  he  there  a  Isi^  crowd  assembled  to  attend  theanc- 

waa  chosen  president  of  Sion  ooUiige;  in  178T  tion  sale  of  the  stock  of  a  deceased  trader.    The 

waa  made  bishop  of  Carlisle ;  in  the  succeeding  auctioneer  was  without  a  derk  to  keep  the  ao- 

year  became  dean  of  Windsor ;  and  in  1798  was  oount  of  the  sale,  and  peroeiTing  that  Mr.  Doug* 

translated  to  the  see  of  Salisbury.    He  was  a  las,  who  stood  axnong  the  spectators,  lookedlika 

member  of  the  royal  society,  and  Tice-preri-  a  man  who  could  writo  and  keep  accounts,  re* 

dent  of  the  antiquarian  society.    Beside  an  ouested  him  to  senre  in  that  cqtacitj.     Mr. 

early  literary  elfort  entitled  *^  A  Vindication  of  Doufflas  oonsented,  and  acted  aa  clerk  during 

IGlton  fnm  the  charse  of  Plagiarism,'^  Dr.  the  uiree  days  of  the  sale,  reoeiving  for  hia  aer- 

Douglaa  wroto  many  religious  and  political  pam-  yices  $6.   With  this  capital  in  hand  he  prompt- 

Shleta.  He  alao  soperintonded  in  1762  the  pub-  ly  opened  a  school^  and  obtained  40  pupik, 

cation  of  the  2d  Lord  darendon^s  ^^  Diary  and  whom  he  taught  for  8  montha  at  $8  a  quarter, 

Lettera ;"  in  1777,  Lord  Hardwick'a  ^^Miscella-  deyoting  his  evenings  to  the  study  of  some  law 

neons  Papers,"  and  Capt.  Cook's  seocmd  Toyage ;  books  which  he  had  borrowed  in  JaoksonTiUe^ 

and  in  1781,  Capt  Cook's  last  voyage.    His  i^-  and  on  Saturday  afternoons  practinng  in  petty 

gious  writings  were  several  anniversary  ser-  casesbeforethejustioeof  peace  of  the  town.  In 

mens;  the  ^' Criterion^  or  Miracles  £zamined,"  March,  1884,  he  opened  an  office  and  began 

intended  as  a  vindication  of  the  Christian  mir*  practice  in  the  higner  courts,  for  which,  after 

ades  tcom  the  attacks  of  Home ;  with  sundry  examination,  he  hiM  obtained  lioenae  from  the 

controversial  discourses  against  the  Hutchin-  judges  of  the  supreme  court.    He  waa  remark- 

sonians,  Methodists,  and  o&er  sects.    He  was  a  ably  suco^tffol  at  the  bar,  as  may  be  inforred 

member  of  the  dub  instituted  by  Dr.  Johnson,  from  the  foot  tJiat  within  a  year  from  his  admis- 

and  is  accordingly  mentioned  by  Boswell  and  sion,  while  not  yet  22  years  of  i^pe,  1m  was 

Goldsmith.  elected  by  the  le^dslature  attorney-general  of 

DOUGLAS,  Qraymm  Abnold,  an  American  the  state.    This  office  he  resigned  inDeo.  1835, 

stetesman,  bom  at  Brandon,  Rutland  co.,  Vt.,  in  consequence  of  having  been  eleoted  to  the 

April  28. 1818.    His  father  was  a  native  of  the  legislature  by  the  democrats  of  Morgan  oo.    He 

state  of  New  York,  and  a  physician  of  consider-  took  his  seat  in  the  house  of  r^resentotivea,  the 

able  reputation.    He  died  suddenly  of  ap<^lexy  youngest  member  of  that  body.    In  1887  he  was 

when  his  son  Stephen  Arnold  was  but  little  more  appointed  by  President  Van  Bnren  regiBter  of 

than  2  months  old.  The  widow,  with  her  infant  the  land  office  at  Springfield,  HI.,  a  post  whidi 

and  a  dauffhter  only  18  months  older,  retired  to  he  resided  in  1889.    In  Nov.  1887,  Mr.  Doug* 

a  farm  which  she  had  inherited  conjointly  with  las  received  the  democratic  nomination  &ir  con* 

an  unmarried  brother.  At  the  age  of  15  her  son,  gress,  although  he  was  under  26  years  of  age^ 

who  had  received  a  good  common  sdiool  eduoa-  and  consequently  ineligible.    He  however  at- 

tion,  desired  to  prepare  for  college ;  but  his  family  tained  the  requisite  age  bef<»e  the  day  of  elec- 

proving  unable  to  bear  the  requisite  expense,  be  tion,  which  waa  tiie  1st  Monday  in  Aug.  1888. 

left  the  farm,  determined  to  earn  his  own  living.  His  congressional  district  waa  then  tlto  most 

and  engaged  himsdf  as  an  apprentice  to  the  trade  populous  one  in  tiie  United  States,  and  the  can- 

of  cabinet  making,  at  which  he  worked  a  year  vass  was  conducted  with  extraordinary  aeal  and 

and  a  hali^  partly  at  Middlebary  and  partly  at  energy.     Upward  of  86,000  votes  were  cist, 

Brandon,  when  his  health  became  so  impaired  and  the  whig  candidate  was  declared  to  be 

by  the  severity  of  the  labor  that  he  abandoned  dected  by  a  minority  of  6  only.    A  number  of 

the  occupation  altogether.    He  has  often  since  ballota  sufficient  to  have  changed  the  result 

said  that  the  hi^piest  days  ofhis  life  were  passed  were  rdected  by  the  canvassers  because  the 

in  the  workshop.    He  now  entered  the  academy  name  of  Mr.  Douglas  was  incorrectly  ndled. 

at  Brandon  as  a  student^  and  remained  there  a  After  this  defeat,  which  under  tiie  cirttim- 

year.   His  mother  about  thia  time  waa  married  stances  was  claimed  by  his  friends  aa  a  victory, 
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Mr.  DoQgUui  d^Totod  himself  ezdnaively  to  his  act    As  eliaimum  of  the  territorial  eonusiittee, 

profeeslon  until  1840,  when  he  entered  into  the  first  in  the  house  of  rejiHresentfttivee,  and  after- 

fiunons  presidential  oampaign  of  tliat  year  with  ward  in  the  senate,  he  reported  and  saooessfnlly 

flO  orach  ardor  that  he  traversed  the  state  in  all  oarried  through  the  bills  to  organise  the  territo- 

direotions  f6r  7  montlis,  and  addressed  more  than  lies  of  Minnesota,  Oregon,  Kew  Menco^  Utah, 

800  political  gatherings.    To  his  exertions  was  Washington,  Kansas,  and  Kebraska,  and  also 

ascrioed  the  adherence  of  Illinois  at  that  eledicm  tiie  bills  for  the  admission  into  the  Union  of  the 

to  the  democratic  party.  In  Dec  1840,  Mr.  Dodj^  states  of  Iowa,  "Wlsoonsin,  OaMnnia,  Minnesota, 

lea  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  of  Blinoia.  and  Oregon*    Bo  fiur  as  the  question  of  davery 

In  Feb.  1841,  he  was  elected  by  the  legislatare  was  invoWed  in  the  organiaation  of  territories 

a  judge  of  the  supreme  court,  which  office  he  and  the  adndssicmof  new  states,  he  early  took  the 

redgned  in  1848  to  accept  the  democratio  nom-  position  that  ccmgress  shodd  not  interfere  on  the 

inauon  for  congress,  which  was  urged  upon  him  one  side  or  the  ouier,  but  that  the  people  of  each 

against  his  known  wishes,  on  the  ground  tliat  territory  and  state  should  be  allowed  to  form 

be  was  the  only  democrat  who  could  be  elected,  and  regulate  thdr  domestic  institutions  to  suit 

After  a  spirited  canvass  Mr.  Douglas  was  chosen  themselves.    In  accordance  with  this  prhidple 

by  upward  of  400  minority.    He  was  rejected  he  opposed  the  *^  Wilmot  proviso ''  when  f&st 

in  1844  by  a  migori^  of  1,900,  and  again  in  passed  in  i^e  house  of  representatives  in  1847, 

1846  by  nearly  8,000  m^fority^    He  did  not,  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill  appropriating 

however,  take  his  seat  under  the  last  election,  $8,000,000  to  enable  President  Polk  to  mi^e  a 

having  in  the  mean  time  been  chosen  to  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico^  and  afterward  in 

senate  of  the  United  States  for  6  years  from  the  senate  when  (^red  as  an  amendment  to 

March  4, 1847.    In  the  house  of  representatives  the  bill  for  the  organization  of  the  territo]^  of 

Mr.  Douglas  was  prominent  among  those  who,  Oregon.    In  August  1848,  however,  he  offered 

in  the  Chregon  controveray  with  Great  Britain,  an  amendment  to  toe  Oregon  bill,  extending 

maintained  that  our  title  to  the  whole  of  Oregon  the  Missouri  compromise  line  indefinitely  west* 

m  to  lat  M^  W  was  ^  dear  and  unquestiona-  ward  to  the  Padno  ocean,  in  the  same  sense  and 

ble."    He  dedared  that  *^  he  never  would,  now  with  the  same  understanding  with  which  it  was 

or  hereafter,  yield  up  one  inch  of  Oregon,  either  originally  adopted  in  1820,  and  extended  through 

to  Great  Britain  or  any  other  government"   He  Texas  in  1845,  prc^biting  slavery  in  all  the  ter* 

advocated  the  policy  of  giving  notice  to  termi-  ritoi^  north  of  the  paraSd  of  86^  80',  and  by 

nate  the  joint  occupation;  of  establishing  a  ter-  hnpbcation  recognixmg  its  existence  south  of 

ritorial  government  over  Oregon,  protected  by  that  line.    This  amendment  was  adopted  in  the 

a  sufficient  military  force ;  and  of  putting  the  senate  by  a  dedded  minority,  receiving  the  sup* 

country  at  once  in  a  atate  of  preparatbn,  so  port  of  every  southern,  together  wiUi  several 

that  if  war  should  result  from  the  assertion  of  northern  senators,  but  was  defeated  in  the 

our  Just  rights,  we  might  drive  ^  Great  Britain  house  of  representatives  by  neariy  a  sectional 

and  the  hut  vestiges  of  royal  authority  from  the  vote.    The  refusal  of  the  senate  to  adopt  the 

continent  of  North  America,  and  make  the  policy  of  ccmgresdonal  prohibition  of  slavery 

United  States  an  ocean-boond  repnbUc.'^    He  in  aU  the  terri^ries,  and  the  rc(|ection  in  the 

denied  the  right  of  the  federal  government  to  house  of  representatives  of  the  propodtion  to 

prosecute  a  system  of  internal  improvements  in  extend  the  Missouri  compromise  to  the  Padfio 

the  states,  though  he  maintained  the  constita*  ocean,  gave  rise  to  the  sectional  agitation  of 

tionality  and  expediency  of  improving  rivers,  1849-*'50,  which  was  temporarily  quieted  by 

harbors,  and  navigable  waters,  and  advocated  a  die  legidation  known  as  the  compromise  meas- 

scheme  of  tonnage  duties  for  that  purpose^  to  be  ores  of  1860.    Mr.  Douglas  supported  these 

levied  and  expended  by  the  local  authorities,  measures  with  seal  and  vigor;  and  on  his  return 

He  was  mainly  instrumental  in  securing  the  to  his-  home  in  Chicago^  finding  them  assailed 

passage  of  the  law  extending  the  maritime  and  with  great  violence,  he  defended   the  whole 

admiralty  Jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts  over  series  in  a  speech  to  the  people  (Oct  24^  1850) 

the  great  chain  of  northern  lakes,  having  re-  which  is  regarded  by  his  friends  as  one  of  the 

port^  the  bill  as  a  member  of  the  judiciarjr  ablest  he  has  ever  nuide.    In  this  speech  he  de- 

oommittee,  and  put  it  upon  its  passage^  when  a  fined  the  principles  on  which  the  compromise 

member  of  the  house  of  representatives.    He  acts  of  1860  were  founded^  and  upon  whidi 

was  among  the  earliest  advocates  of  the  annex-  he  subsequently  defended  the  Kansas-Nebras- 

ation  of  Texas,  and  after  the  treatyfor  that  ob-  ka  bill,  in  these  words :  ^*  These  measures  are 

ject  had  failed  in  the  senate,  he  was  one  of  those  predicated  on  tlie  great  fundamental  principle 

who  introduced  propodtions.  in  the  form  of  joint  that  every  people  ought  to  possess  the  right 

resolutions,  as  a  subrtitute  mr  that  treaty.    As  of  framing  ana  regulathig  their  own  interaal 

chairman  of  the  committee  on  territories  in  concerns  and  domestic  institntions  in  their  own 

1846  he  reported  the  joint  resolution  dedaring    way These  tlungs  are  all  confided  by  the 

Texas  to  be  one  of  the  United  States  of  America,  constitution  to  each  state  to  dedde  for  itsdf, 

and  he  vigoroudy  sustained  the  administration  and  I  know  of  no  reason  wh v  the  same  principle 

of  Freddent  Polk  in  the  measures  which  it  ad-  should  not  be  extended  to  the  territories."  Mr. 

opted  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  with  Mex-  Douglas  was  an  nnsuocessfnl  candidate  before 

loo,  which  was  the  ultimate  consequence  of  that  the  democratio  national  ccmvention  at  Baltimore 
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In  1801,  Ibr  flie  nominitioa  to  tiM  |mrfdeiM7.  oilfe^lSMU;  «Ddflio 
On  the  SOth  bdlot  he  reoeiTed  M  TOtoo^  the  tntieo  ceadMrte,  6«173.  Dvinff  the  wholec^ 
hjghiwt  number  gireo  to  mbj  «mdidete  on  that  that  ooolflat  be  maintained  and  deimded  tiie 
ba&oi^  ont  of  a  total  <^  288  votea.  At  the  doctrine  of  non-interreotion  and  popular  aov- 
oongreanonal  aemion  €i  185ft-'4,  he  reported  tnapAy.  in  the  aame  aenae  in  wbidi  he  had 
firom  the  eommittee  on  territoriea  the  cale*  pcenonaj  prodaimed  it  in  eonnpraai^  Snbee- 
brated  bin  to  orgaaijBe  the  tarritoriea  of  KamM  qaflntly,inadebateintheaenato^eb.23,1859X 
and  Kebraska,  whioh  elEBOtaaOj  ferolntioniaad  he  aroved  and  defended  the  aame  doctrine 
politieal  partiea  in  the  United  Statea,  and  fom-  when  anwUnrt  by  aerend  of  theaMeat  acnators 
ed  the  iatoea  apon  whidi  the  democmtio  and  of  the  democratiepartj^ — ^Mr.  Don^aa  haabeen 
repnbUeao  partiea  became  arrayed  agjainat  each  lemarkably  aueteiaful  in  pnxnoting  the  hmd 
otoer.  The  paaiage  of  thia  bQl  erased  great  interasta  oif  his  own  state  dnring  Us  coMgnak 
excitement  in  the  fiee  states  of  the  Union,  and  sional  career.  To  him,  more  than  to  any  other 
Mr.  Dooglas  as  its  author  was  widely  and  yehe-  indiridnal,  is  Ulinms  indebted  for  the  mi^^* 
bemently  denonnced,  and  in  many  places  was  cent  grant  of  lands  whidi  aeenred  the  constmc- 
hanged  and  burned  in  effigy.  The  whole  contro-  tion  of  the  Bfinoia  centnl  railroad,  and  eon- 
▼ersy  turned  on  tbeprorision  repeating  the  Mia-  tribnted  so  mneh  to  restore  the  credit  and  d^ 
sonri  comprmniie,  which  Mr.  Dongas  maintain-  Tidop  the  resources  of  the  state.  He  has  always 
ed  to  be  inconsistont  with  the  prindple  of  non-  been  a  wann  strnporterand  advocate  of  a  noU 
ittterrention  by  congress  with  slavery  in  statea  road  from  the  JussiaRppt  river  to  the  Padfio 
and  territories.  After  repealing  the  Mjssouri  re-  ocean,  having  beoi  a  meoiber  o(  the  varioos 
strictton,thebiUdec]aredittobethe  **  true  intent  select  committees  of  congress  on  that  snlject^ 
and  meaning  of  the  act,  not  to  legislate  slavery  and  bdng  the  author  of  several  bills  repotted 
into  any  stete  or  territory,  nor  to  ezdude  it  by  thoae  committees.  Mr.  Don^as^s  viewB  in 
therefrom,  bat  to  leave  the  people  thereof  regard  to  our  foreign  relatioBs  have  sddom  been 
perfectly  free  to  form  and  regulate  their  do-  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the  adminis- 
mestic  institutions  in  their  own  way,  subject  trstion.  He  opposed  the  treaty  with  KngUwi 
only  to  the  constitution  o(  the  United  States."  limiting  the  Oregon  territory  to  the  49th  par- 
Whistever  diversity  of  opinion  may  exist  in  allel,  contendiDg  that  Eng^d  had  no  rights  on 
regard  to  the  correctness  of  this  principle  and  that  coaat,  and  that  the  United  States  shoold 
the  propriety  of  its  appUcation  to  the  terri*  never  recognise  her  daim«  He  oppoeed  the 
tones,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Dongks  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico  on  the  ground  thst 
has  proved  faithful  to  it  under  all  circum-  the  boundsries  were  unnatural  and  inconvaiimt, 
stances,  and  defended  it  whenever  assailed  or  and  that  the  proviabns  in  Tmrd  to  the  Indians 
violated.  In  1856  Mr.  Douglaa  was  again  a  could  never  be  executed.  The  United  States 
candidate  for  the  presidential  nomination  be*  have  since  paid  Mexico  $10,000,000  to  change 
fore  the  democratic  national  convention  at  Oin«  the  boundaries  and  rdinqu^  the  stipulations 
cinnatL  The  highest  vote  he  received  was  on  in  regard  to  the  Indians.  He  opposed  the  nli* 
the  16th  ballot,  whioh  stood,  for  Mr.  Buchanan  fication  of  the  Clayton  and  Bnlwer  treaty,  and 
168,  for  Mr.  I)ooglas  121,  for  Mr.  Cass  6.  In  endeavored  to  procure  ito  reiectiony  upon  the 
the  congressional  session  of  1867-'8,  he  de-  ground,  among  other  things,  that  it  pledged  the 
nounoed  and  opposed  with  energy  and  ability  faith  of  the  United  States  in  all  time  to  come 
the  Lecompton  constitution,  upon  the  distinti  never  to  annex,  colonize,  or  exercise  dominion 
ground  that  it  was  not  the  act  and  deed  of  the  over  any  portion  of  Central  America.  He  de- 
people  of  Kansas,  and  did  not  embody  their  dared  that  he  did  not  desire  to  annex  that  oonn- 
wilL  Before  the  adjournment  of  that  aession  try  at  that  time,  but  maintained  that  the  istb- 
of  oonffress  he  returned  home  to  vindicate  his  mus  routes  must  be  kept  open  as  highways 
action  before  the  people  of  Illinois  in  one  oi  the  to  the  American  possessions  on  the  Padfioi 
most  exciting  and  well-contested  political  can*  that  the  time  would  come  when  the  United 
vasses  ever  known  in  the  United  States.  He  States  would  be  compelled  to  occupy  Central 
had  to  encounter  the  determined  hostility  of  America,  and  that  he  would  never  pledge  the 
the  federal  administration  and  all  its  patronage,  fsith  of  the  republic  not  to  do  in  the  future  in 
and  the  powerful  opposition  of  the  republican  respect  to  this  continent  what  its  interests  and 
party,  but  he  succeeded  in  carrying  the  dec*  safety  might  require.  He  has  also  declared  him- 
tion  of  a  sufficient  number  of  stete  senators  and  self  in  favor  of  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  whenever 
representatives  to  secure  his  return  to  the  U.  S.  the  island  can  be  obtained  oonaistentiy  with  the 
senate  for  6  years  fh>m  March  4, 1869,  by  64  laws  of  nations  and  the  honor  of  the  United 
votes  for  him  to  46  for  Abraham  Linc<dn,  his  States.— Mr.  Douglaa  was  married,  April  7, 
able  and  distinguished  opponent.  It  was  mani-  1847,  to  Miss  Martha  D.  Martin,  daughter  of 
fast,  however,  by  the  popular  vote  for  certain  OoL  Robert  Martin  of.  Bockingham  co.,  N.  C, 
stete  officers  who  were  chosen  dmultaneously  by  whom  he  had  8  children,  2  of  whom  are  lir- 
with  the  members  of  the  legislature,  that  a  ing.  She  died  Jan.  19, 1858.  He  was  again 
minority  of  the  people  were  opposed  to  Mr.  married,  Nov.  iO,  1856,  to  Miss  Addle  Oatte, 
Donglas.  The  republican  candidate  for  super-  daughter  of  James  Madison  Cutto  of  Waahing-' 
intondent  of  common  schools  received  124,566  ton,  D.  C,  second  controller  of  tlie  treasury, 
votes;   the  DougUs  candidate  for  the  same  DOUGLASS,  David Baxb8,LLJ>., an Amer- 
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loan  engineer,  bom  in  Pompton,  K.  J.,  March  at  Albany  during  the  aeesion  of  the  legislatare, 

21, 1790,  died  in  Geneva,  N.  T^  Oct  19, 1849*  in  the  hall  of  assembly,  and  at  Buffalo.    In 

He  was  gradnated  at  Tale  college  in  1818,  en-  1846-*6  he  laid  out  the  cemetery  at  Albany, 

tered  the  army  as  2d  lientenant  of  eng^eers,  and  in  1847  was  employed  in  developing  the 

and  was  stationed  at  West  Point    In  the  som-  landscape  featares  of  Btaten  island.  In  1848  he 

mer  of  1818  he  was  ordered  to  the  Niagara  laid  ont  the  Protestant  cemetery  at  Quebec^  and 

frontier,  and  arrived  Jost  in  time  to  take  part  as  kx  the  same  year  he  was  elected  profes3or  of 

a  Tolnnteer  in  the  battle  of  Niagara.    In  the  mathematics  and  natnral  philosophy  in  Geneva 

snbaeqnent  defence  of  Fort  Erie,  in  Angnst  and  college.    He  accepted  tbe  office,  and  entered 

September,  he  distingnished  himself,  and  was  npon  its  duties  in  October,  but  died  the  next 

at  once  promoted  to  a  first  lientenanoy,  with  year.    His  published  writings  consist  chiefly  of 

the  brevet  ranlc  of  captain*    He  was  ordered  to  reports  on  the  numerous  works  on  which  he 

West  Point,  Jan.  1,  1815,  and  made  assistant  was  employed,  and  which  he  projected, 

professor  of  natural  and  experimental  phUoeo-  DOUGLASS,  FsmKBiaK,  an  American  aboli- 

phy.    In  1819  he  acted  during  the  summer  re^  tionist,  bom  at  Tockahoe,  near  Easton,  Talbot 

cess  as  astronomical  surveyor  of  the  boundary  eo.,  Md.,  about  1817.    His  mother  was  a  negro 

oommission  from  Niagara  to  Detroit,  and  in  slave  and  his  father  a  white  man.     He  was 

the  summer  of  1820  accompanied  Gk>v.  Cass  in  reared  as  a  slave  on  the  plantation  of  Gol. 

a  similar  capacity  to  the  northwest  In  August  Edward  lioyd,  nntU  at  the  age  of  10  he  was 

of  the  same  year,  while  on  this  duty,  he  was.  sent  to  Baltimore  to  live  with  a  relative  of  his 

promoted  to  the  professorship  of  matnematics  master.    He  secretly  taught  himself  to  read  and 

in  the  military  academy  at  West  Point,  vacant  write,  was  employed  in  a  ship  yard,  andj  in  ao- 

by  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  Prof.  Andrew  cordance  with  a  resolution  long  entertained  to 

^licott,  with  the  rank  of  ma^or  in  the  army.  In  achieve  his  freedom,  at  the  age  of  21  fled  from 

1828  he  was  transferred  at  his  own  desire  to  the  Baltimore  and  from  davery,  Sept.  8, 1838.    He 

professorship  of  civil  and  military  engineering,  made  his  way  to  New  York  and  thence  to  New 

The  science  of  engineering  was  then  new  in  Bedford,  where  he  married  and  lived  for  2  or  8 

this  coun^,  and  few  great  works  bad  been  ex-*  years,  supporting  himself  by  day  labor  on  the 

ecuted.    He  devoted  himself  to  it  witii  nnspar^  wharves  and  in  various  workshops.     In  the 

ing  energy,  and  soon  acquired  a  wide  reputa*  summer  of  1841  he  attended  an  anti-slavery 

tion.     Many  advantageous  offers  were  made  convention  at  Nantucket,  and  made  a  speech 

him,  but  he  chose  to  remain  at  West  Point,  which  was  so  well  received  that  at  tb^olose  of 

He  was  however  employed  by  the  state  of  Penn*  the  meeting  he  was  offered  and  accepted  the 

sylvania  during  the  summer  recesses  from  1826  position  of  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  anti* 

to  1880  as  a  consulting  engineer,  and  charged  slavery  society,  to  deliver  public  addresses  on 

with  the  surveys  of  several  of  the  more  difficult  slavery.    In  tiiis  capacity  he  travelled  and  leo* 

parts  in  its  system  of  public  works*   In  1881  he  tured  through  Massachusetts  and  other  New 

resigned  his  professor^ip,  and  became  chief  en-  England  states  for  4  yearsw    In  1845  he  pub- 

gineer  of  the  Morris  canal,  residing  in  Brook-  liahed  an  autobiography,  entitied  the  "  life  of 

lyn.  In  1882  he  was  appointed  professor  of  dvil  Frederick  Douglass,''  and  soon  after  its  appear- 

arohitecture  in  the  new  nniversity  of  the  city  *ance  he  went  to  Europe  and  lectured  onuavery 

of  New  York,  and  prepared  the  designs  for  to  crowded  audiences  in  nearly  aU  the  large 

its  building.    In  June,  1888,  he  commenced  Ms  towns  of  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales, 

surveys  for  the  great  work  of  supplying  New  In  1846  his  friends  in  England  contributed  £150 

York  with  water,  and  in  November  submitted  to  buy  him  from  his  claimant  in  Maryland,  and 

his  first  report^  demonstrating  the  feasibility  of  have  him  regularly  manumitted  in  due  form  of 

such  a  supply,  and  showing  how  to  obtain  it  law.  •  He  remained  2  years  in  Great  Britain, 

from  the  Oroton  river.    He  reviewed  bis  sur-  and  on  his  return  to  the  United  States  in  1847 

veys  in  1884,  and  prepared  plans  and  estimates  he  began  at  Rochester,  N.  T.,  the  publication  of 

for  the  city  authorities,  and  the  next  spring  it  ^  Frederick  Douglass's  Paper,"  a  weekly  journal 

was  determined  by  a  vote  of  the  citixens  &at  A^hich  he  still  continues  to  eoit.    Mr.  Douglass, 

tiie  aqueduct  should  be  built    Water  commis-  at  the  beginning  of  his  public  career  as  a  lec- 

sioners  were  appointed,  and  Mf^or  Douglass  was  tnrer  and  editor,  was  a  Garrisonian  disunionist. 

at  once  elected  chief  engineer,  and  proceeded  to  Several  years  ago,  however,  he  renounced  dis* 

lay  out  mlAntelv  the  line  of  the  aqueduct  and  unionism,  and  now  maintains  in  his  paper  and 

complete  his  pums.    He  had  accomplished  his  in  his  public  addresses  that  slavery  is  illegal  and 

preliminary  work  when  he  was  supexseded.   In  unconstitutional.    In  1855  he  rewrote  and  en- 

1889  he  plannedand  laid  out  Greenwood  ceme-  larged  his  autobiography,  under  the  titie  of 

tery.   In  1840  be  was  elected  prendent  of  Ken-  *^  My  Bondage  and  my  Ireedom,"  of  which  the 

yon  college,  Ohio,  and  removed  to  Gambler  18th  thousand  was  published  at  New  York  and 

in  the  spring  of  1841.    He  withdrew  from  this  Auburn  in  1857. 

office  in  1844,  and  returned  to  the  vicinity  of  DOURO,  or  Duxbo,  one  of  the  largest  rivers 

New  York.    In  1845  he  delivered  a  course  of  of  the  Spani^  peninsula,  rises  on  the  frontiers 

lectures  at  New  Haven  on  the  Nia«ira  cam-  of  tibe  provinces  of  Soria  and  Burgos,  and  flows 

paign.    They  had  been  originally  ddivered  in  into  the  Atlantic  at  Oporto.  Its  current  is  rapid, 

New  York  in  1889,  and  soon  afterward  repeated  and  its  oourse,  for  the  most  part)  through  nar- 
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row  yallejs.    For  a  oonridemble  distance  H  witii  portrait  pafatmg,  but  was  wo  aztremelf 

formfl  the  boundary  between  Spain  and  Porta-  ilow  in  finuhing  thai  no  one  woold  eidimit  to 

gaL    It  Lb  navigable  for  small  Teaseli  as  far  aa  the  tedionsaess  of  sitting  to  him.    He  then  de* 

the  Spanish  fhmtier,  and  receives  the  waters  of  voted  himself  to  painting  domestie  aoenei.    He 

the  Pisaerga,  Seco,  Esla,  Sabor,  Toa,  Tamega»  was  so  exaet  in  toe  imitatioa  of  objects,  tkmi  a 

Adaja,  Tormes,  Tnron,  Goa,  and  Tavcna,  heme  dasi  is  needed  to  amreoiate  tbeddU  and  delieale 

many  smaller  streams.    Navigation  is  often  in-  inish  of  his  work.  Iffis  drawing  was  neltlMr  boM 

terrapted  by  freshets,  and  the  river  is  bat  little  nor  ooneot,  bnt  his  fignres  axe  not  wanting  in 

nsed  for  commercial  purposes.    On  its  banln  liifo  and  ezpresnon,  and  his  ooloring  is  strong, 

are  the  vineyards  whicn  prodoce  the  celebrated  frsdi,  and  hanaoniona.    He  shared  none  of  tiie 

wines  of  Oporto.    Its  length,  incloding  wind-  poetical  taste  of  his  master,  for  hia  pictorea 

inga,  is  estimated  at  from  400  to  600  miles.  generally  connst  of  2  or  8  figorca  eoc^iged  in 

DOUVILLE,  Jkas  Bafhsts,  a  French  trav*  ttie  most  trivial  and  often  disagreeable  occopa- 

eller  and  natazalirt.  bom  in  £[ambie,  Feb.  15,  tlona,  as  many  of  their  titlea  indicate.    AnooDg 

1794.  The  deatJi  of  a  rich  relative  gave  him  the  the  most  celebrated  are  the  ^Drc^cal  Waman," 

means  of  gratifying  a  taste  for  adventure,  and  the  **•  Village  Grocer's  Wife,*^  the  ^  Dentist," 

he  travelled  in  EoropcL  Sooth  America,  and  Asia,  and  the  ^ '\nolin  Flayer."    Em  worka  are  to  be 

landing  at  Genoa  on  his  retam  in  18S4.  Inl8d0  Ibond  in  all  the  pabUc  galleries  of  Eorope^  bat 

he  went  to  Paria,  where  he  was  made  member  of  private  Ibrtanes  were  hardly  anfficient  to  eonb- 

the  geographical  society.  He  sailed  from  Havre,  mand  them,  for  it  was  the  role  of  Donw  to  be 

Aug.  6  of  the  same  year,  for  Baenos  Ayres,  where  fM  for  his  piotares  aoooiding  to  the  time  tb^ 

he  arrived  Oct  80.    The  La  Plata  was  at  that  cost  him. 

time  nnder  blockade  by  the  Braeiliana  and  the  DOVE,  a  river  of  England,  noted  fbr  its  pie- 
French  vessel  was  captared  while  endeavoring  toresque  scenery.  It  rises  near  Baxton,  among 
to  violate  it;  bnt  DoavUle  was  befriended  by  the  hulsof  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire^  and  fiaUs  into 
the  Brazilian  admiral,  and  after  a  short  sojonm  the  Trent,  after  a  soadieriy  eooxse  of  89  nules. 
at  Montevideo,  wss  sent  to  Baenos  Ayres,  where,  Kear  the  town  of  Ashbonme  it  flows  throagfa  a 
finding  his  resonroes  neariv  exhansted,  he  at-  lemaikable  winding  ehaam  9  miies  In  ksgtl^ 
tempted  to  replenish  them  by  mercantile  opera-  called  Dovedale. 

tions.    Having  been  accused  of  some  fkandolent  DOVE,  HnnnacH  Wilekuc,  a  German  ra^* 

transaction  in  business,  of  which  he  was  after-  teorologisty  bom  in  Liegnitz,  Prussian  Silena, 

ward  acquitted,  he  left  Buenos  Ayres  in  dis-  Oct  0, 1808.    He  was  ^ucacted  at  Breaian  and 

gust,  and  went  to  Rio  Janeiro,  Aug.  1827.    On  Berlin,  in  181^6  became  a  teacher  and  aabse- 

Oct  16  he  embarked  for  Oongo,  whence  he  re-  quenUy  a  professor  extraordinary  in  the  univer- 

turned  to  France  in  1881.    The  stories  of  hia  rity  of  EOnigsberg,  and  in  1829  was  invited  to 

discoveries  in  several  kingdoms  hitherto  almost  Berlin,  where  he  has  since  filled  tbe  profeaBor- 

unkno  wn  to  Euro^ans,  and  of  his  exploration  ship  of  physics.  For  a  series  of  yean  he  lias  de- 

of  the  Oongo  or  Zaire  and  other  rivers,  aroused  voted  much  attention  to  the  investigation  of  the 

great  enthuriasm  among  the  Parisians.    He  r^  kws  which  regulate  atnuMpherio  phenoaaena. 

coived  a  medal  flx>m  the  geographical  society;  and  which  he  has  evolved  witii  deamess  and 

his  researches  were  published  under  the  title  of  predsion.     His  reports  and  isotbemal  maps, 

Toy  ape  au  dmgo  etdam  PJfriqve  SquinocBiale  prepared  from  an  immense  number  of  isdated 

(4  vols.,  with  a  map,  Paris,  1882),  and  his  book  observationa,  afforded  the  first  repreBentation 

and  chart  were  osed  as  the  basis  mf  subsequent  of  the  isothermal  linea  ot  the  whole  globe  fiar 

maps  of  Africa.    But  the  evident  exaggeration  every  month  of  the  year,  beside  much  kiodrad 

of  some  of  his  statements  soon  awakened  sun>i*  infbrmation,  the  importance  of  which  to  meteor- 

cioD.    The  Enslish  ''Foreign  Quarterly  Be-  ologists  can  scarcdy  be  overestimated.     Bii 

view^*  assailed  him  as  an  impostor,  and  a  few  inveatigations  on  the  thennsl  inflnenee  of  the 

weeks  later  his  dec^tions  were  more  fdlly  ex-  gulf  stream  and  on  kindred  snlyeota  have  tUto 

posed  in  the  Bewie  aei  deum  mandM,    To  cover  attracted  tlie  frivorable  notice  d  soientifie  men. 

his  shame  by  real  discoveries,  he  sailed  for  Bra-  As  an  experimenter  in  electricity  lie  was  the 

zil  in  1888,  and  penetrated  to  the  interior  of  first  to  announce  the  presence  Gt  a  iw^^^Tr 

South  America,  by  the  Amazon.    Nothing  has  cuirent  in  a  metallic  wire^  at  the  mement  that 

since  been  heard  of  him.    Becent  discoveries  in  the  circuit  of  the  principal  current  is  comi^eted. 

Africa  prove  the  truth  of  the  accusations  againat  Of  hia  works,  many  of  which  have  appemd  in 

him,  although  it  is  supposed  that  he  reached  the  the  ''  Transactions^'  of  the  Berlin  academy  of 

interior  of  that  countiy,  or  that  at  least  he  ob-  acienoea,  and  in  Pbggendorf 'a  Annmkiif  tiie 

tained  his  information  flx>m  Portuguese  docu-  principal  are:  UeUr  Mam  uniMmm;  ^^9- 

ments  before  unpublished;  and  some  geogra-  oroloffVKJu  UfUenwhun^en ;   Uibmr  dis  nidii 

phers  of  repute  still  credit  a  portion  of  hia  periodisehen  Aendm^mgm  der  Jiwyeraliireer 

narrative.  iheilung  auf  der  ObeHUkke  derBrde;  Unier' 

DOUW.  or  Dow,  Gksabd,  a  Dutoh  painter,  9uehiMgen.%M  GMeUderJndtieiimueUkirieim; 

bom  in  Leyden  in  1618,  died  there  in  1680.  Ihi^feraturte^eln ;  Manateitatkermetit  te.    In 

He  had  been  engaged  for  some  time  in  painting  a  more  popular  style  he  has  written  several  tna- 

on  glass,  when  be  became  a  pupil  of  Rembrand^  '  tises  on  meteorological  and  dectrieal  phenom- 

under  whom  he  studied  for  8  years.    He  began  ena,  whiob  have  foond  many  zeadoa.    In  the 
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eapaoity  of  dirootor  of  the  Pttisriflii  obBerrato^    are  published  here,   11.  A  post  town,  capital  of 
lies  he  publishes  eaoh  year  the  results  of  their    the  state  of  Delaware  and  otEjeal  co.,  on  Jones's 

■AM  A  mm  _A.A  «  m^^  _  ^^  K  •  '  _ 


CO.,  N.  H.,  atoated  12  m.  from  the  ocean,  on  both  N.  £•  from  W  ashington.  The  streets  are  wide, 
aides  of  tne  Oocheoo  river,  08  m.  N.  of  Boston,  straight,  and  cross  each  other  at  right  angles 
and  19  m^  N.  W.  of  Portsmouth;  pop.  in  1775,  The  prindpal  public  bdldings  &ce  an  open 
1,666 ;  1820, 2,871 ;  1880, 5,449 ;  1840,  6,458 ;  square,  the  K  side  of  which  u  occupied  by  a 
1860,  8,166 ;  1859,  about  9,200.  The  Oocheoo  handsome  state  house.  In  1850  there  were  4 
Tiyer  runs  through  the  township,  and  furnishes  churches,  2  large  hotels,  a  newspaper  office,  an 
ttreatmotiTe  power,  the  principal  fiJl  being  821-  academy,  9  scnoola,  8  grist  milla,  and  2  saw 
net  The  supply  ofwaterls  maintained  through  mills.  The  town  contains  a  monument  to  the 
thedry  season  by  draining  Bowpond  in  the  town  memory  of  Ck)l.  John  Haslett,  who  fell  in  the 
of  Strafford,  which  has  been  converted  into  an  battle  of  Princeton,  a  tdegrapn  office,  and  one 
hnmense  reservoir.  The  falls  are  situated  at  the  bank.  The  line  of  the  I^laware^  New  Castle 
head  of  tide  water,  to  which  point  the  river  is  and  Wilmington,  and  Wilndngton  and  French- 
navigable  for  sloops  and  schooners.  The  Oo*  town  railroads,  from  Philadelphia  to  Seaford, 
eheco  company  is  one  of  the  oldest  incorporated  passes  through  it.  The  trade  is  chiefly  in  flour 
manufacturing  companies  in  the  United  States,  with  Philadelphia.  III.  A  villlage  and  township 
and  its  operations  have  been  among  the  most  of  Tuscarawas  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  rkht  bank  of 
successful.  It  has  4  large  mills  for  the  manu-  Tuscarawas  river,  near  t^e  mouu  of  Sugar 
laoture  of  print  doths,  a^  a  large  printery  and  creek,  98  m.  S.  from  Oleveland ;  pop.  of  the 
maohiDe  shop,  tumins  out  about  9,000,000  yards  township  in  1850,  8,248 ;  of  the  village  in  1858, 
per  annum,  and  employinff  about  2^000  persons,  1,500.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  on  the  W.  side 
the  minority  of  whom  are  remales.  The  mills  are  of  the  Ohio  canal,  across  which  and  the  river 
in  the  form  ci  a  quadrangle,  and  make  an  im-  there  is  a  bridge  846  feet  long.  It  is  the  ship- 
posing  appearance.  There  is  ako  a  mill  for  the  ping  point  for  Urge  quantities  of  wheat  and 
manufacture  of  woollens,  also  an  iron  foundery,  flour ;  in  1851  the  amount  was  stated  at  584,415 
aeveral  tanneries,  and  other  manuftctures..  The  bushels  of  wheat,  and  40,495  barrels  of  flour. 
total  ci^ital  employed  is  about  $2,500,000.  The  town  has  great  &cilitiee  for  manufacturing, 
Black  river,  in  the  south  part  of  the  town,  a  and  in  1854  contained  a  woollen  factory,  2  far- 
■mailer  stream,  ftimishes  water  power  which  is  naces,  8  tanneries,  a  saw  miH,  2  grist  mills,  and 
used  by  establishments  Ibr  the  manufacture  of  churches  of  6  denominations.  The  name  of  its 
flannels,  carriages,  and  for  various  other  meohan-  post  office  is  Canal  Dover, 
ical  employments.  The  town  was  settled  in  1628  DOYEB  (Fr.  JD&wret;  ana  JDuhru),  a  parlin- 
by  the  Laoonia  company  of  fishmongers  of  Lon-  mentary  and  municipal  borough,  cinque  port, 
don,  and  is  the  oldest  in  the  state.  The  first  set-  and  fashionable  watenng  place  of  Kent,  £n^and, 
tlement  was  made  on  the  tongue  of  land  formed  ntuated  on  the  N.  W.  shore  of  tibe  strait  of  Do- 
by  the  union  of  Oocheoo  and  Piscataqua  rivers,  ver ;  pop.  in  1851, 22,244.  It  is  built  midnly  in  a 
!nie  settlement  at  ^^  Strawberry  Bank,''  or  Ports-  valley,  partly  encompassed  by  an  amphitheatre 
month,  was  made  about  the  same  time^  on  the  of  chalk  hills,  difb,  and  downs,  on  which  stand  a 
bank  of  the  Piscataqua,  a  short  distance  down  the  castle,  a  citadel,  and  several  fortresses.  The  cas- 
river.  It  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  townships  tie,  an  inunense  structure,  whose  walls  endoee  85 
in  the  state,  and  the  farms  are  in  a  high  state  acres  of  ground,  is  supposed  to  have  been  found- 
of  ciiltivation.  The  city  is  regularly  laid  ont^  ed  by  the  Romans.  Other  portion^  however, 
and  contains  many  elegant  private  residences,  axe  ci  Norman  and  Saxon  construction,  while 
It  isccmnected  with  Boston  and  Portland  by  others  again  belong  to  still  later  epodis.  It 
the  Boston  and  Maine  railroad,  and  also  witi^  contains  a  spacious  keep,  used  as  a  magazine 
Winnepiseogee  lake  by  the  Oocheoo  road ;  the  and  considered  bomb-proof^  and  barradcs  for 
last  nuned  is  a  favorite  route  to  the  White  2,000  men,  beside  which  extensive  barracks 
mountains.  The  8d  Congregational  church  in  for  the  officersy  outside  of  the  castle,  were  erect* 
the  state  was  organized  in  this  town  about  1688.  ed  in  1857.  Within  the  precincts  of  the  cas- 
The  first  church  edifice  in  the  state  stood  on  tie  stands  an  octagonal  watdi  tower,  interesting 
the  ridge  of  land  which  rises  gradually  from  not  only  as  the  earliest  specimen  of  Roman 
the  Piscataqua  river,  and  was  surrounded  by  architecture,  but  also  as  one  of  the  most  ancient 

Jalisades  as  a  protection  firom   the  Indians,  .pieces  of  regular  mason-work  in  Great  Britain, 

eremy  Belknap,  the  first  historian  of  the  state,  In  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  Dover 

and  the  author  and  editcnr  of  several  important  castle  was  considered  the  key  to  the  whole 

works,  was  pastor  of  the  church  for  20  yearsfrom  kingdom.    In  1296  the  French  made  a  descent 

1767  to  1787.  There  are  10  churches  in  the  town,  upon  this  place,  and  committed  great  depreda- 

and  about  70  stores.    Thecityhallisaoommo-  tionsintheneighbouringcountiy.  It  witnessed 

dious  and  substantial  brick  edifice.   The  schools  the  landing  of  Charles  n.  on  his  restoration  to 

are  excellent,  and  the  high  school  building  re-  theBritish  throne.  May  27, 1660,  and  the  embark- 

cently  erected  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  state,  ation  of  Louis  XYIH.,  April  24, 1814^  on  the  res- 

A  monthly  magaane  and  8  weekly  new8piq;>er8  toratum  of  the  Boorbona  in  France,  Dover  now 
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consists  of  an  old  and  a  new  town ;  the  former  is  into  a  retj  fine  powder.  Thongb  called  by  the 
the  seat  of  most  of  the  trade,  and  has  narrow  and  name  of  Dr.  Dover,  it  differs  from  that  origi- 
irregular  streets.  The  new  iwrtion  is  bailt  with  nally  recommended  bj  him,  which  cootalned 
more  taste,  and  contains  a  number  of  good  nitrate  of  potash  and  licorice  in  addition  to 
houses,  chiefly  occupied  by  summer  yisitors.  the  ingredients  named.  It  is  a  medicine  admi- 
The  importance  of  the  town  is  principally  ow-  rably  adapted  for  promoting  perspiration,  and 
ing  to  its  position  as  a  channel  of  oommnniea-  possesses  at  the  same  time  the  properties  of  an 
tion  between  England  and  the  continent.  It  anodyne.  It  is  given,  after  depletion,  in  cases 
was  formerly  the  chief  port  of  embarkation,  requiring  profuse  diaphoresis,  and  is  particular- 
but  has  been  partially  superseded  in  that  respect  ly  used  in  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  and  affections 
by  Folkestone.  The  Southeastern  and  Dover  of  the  liver  and  of  the  bowels,  sometimes  com- 
railway,  which  enters  the  town  through  a  tun<»  bined  with  small  quantities  of  calcHneL 
nel  cut  in  the  difl^  connects  it  with  the  cities  DOVKEFIELD,  D6^ii9FJELd,  or  DoneiKss 
of  Great  Britain^  and  it  has  continual  steam-  (Norw.  J>aavr^/jeld)^  a  name  sometimes  given 
boat  intercourse  with  Calais  and  Boulogne,  to  the  whole  system  of  the  Scandinavian  Alps, 
Large  sums  of  money  have  been  spent  at  various  which  extend  from  Cape  Lindesnaes  on  the  Cat- 
times  upon  its  harbor,  which  consists  of  8  basins,  tegat,  along  the  dividing  line  between  Sweden 
the  outer  one  enclosed  between  2  piers  160  feet  and  Norway,  to  Cape  Sviatoi,  at  the  W.  entrance 
apart,  but  tiie  entrance  is  unfortunately  ob«  to  the  White  sea.  The  Dovrefield  mountains^ 
structed  by  a  movable  shingle  bar.  It  has  been  however,  properly  condst  only  of  the  central 
determined  to  construct  here  a  harbor  of  refuge,  part  of  this  range,  extending  in  an  E.  N.  E.  direo- 
and  the  snm  of  £2,500,000  baa  been  appropri-  tion  from  the  valley  of  Le^de,  where  the  Lang- 
ated  for  the  erection  of  immense  Jetties  to  reach  field  range  or  8.  portion  terminates,  to  the 
far  out  into  the  sea.  The  submarine  telegraph  Sylt^allet,  where  the  chain  of  Kidlen  or  Kidel 
between  England  and  the  continent  extends  beffins.  They  are  composed  mostly  of  gneiss 
across  the  channel  from  Dover  to  Calais;  it  and  micaceous  schist  The  prindpal  peak  is 
was  completed  in  Oct.  1861.  In  the  vicinity  the  SkagsUds-tind,  a  snow-cappea  mountain 
of  the  town,  abutting  on  the  sea,  stands  the  re-  having  an  altitnde  of  8,890  feet.  It  is  the 
markable  chalk  cliff  called  Shakeepeare^s  or  highest  summit  in  the  Scandinavian  pemnsula. 
Hay  cliff,  described  in  '^Eing  Lear;^  it  is  860  There  are  4  passes  across  this  range,  along 
feet  high  and  almost  perpendicular.  In  May,  which  at  intervals  of  10  m.  there  are  houses  for 
1847,  a  huge  mass  of  this  cliffy  264  feet  in  height,  the  reception  of  travellers.  The  most  fireqnent- 
16  feet  thick,  and  estimated  to  contain  48,000  ed  of  these  roads  leads  from  Christiania  to 
tons  of  chalk,  scaled  off  and  fell  to  the  base.  Trond^jem,  and  passes  along  the  £.  declivity 
Another  mass  of  10,000  cubic  yards  fell  soon  of  the  peak  of  Sneehaettan.  It  reaches  in  some 
after.  There  are  a  number  of  shipyards  on  the  places  an  altitnde  of  4.200  feet.  The  Dovre- 
coast*,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  field  mountains  derive  tneir  name  from  Daaerey 
in  sail  and  rope  making.  The  registerea  ship*  a  small  village  of  Norway,  and  JUld  or  Jjdd^ 
ping  of  the  port  in  1866  was  66  vessels  of  8,668  a  mountun  ridge. 

tons;  the  entrances  were  478  sailing  vessels,        DOW,  Lorenzo,  an  American  preacher,  bom 

tonnage  48,487,  and  21  steam  vessels,  tonnage  in  Coventry,   Conn.,   Oct  16,  1777,   died  in 

2,679;  clearances,  121  sidling  vessels,  tonnage  6eorgetown,D.C.,Feb.  2, 1834.  When  about  14 

5,112,  and  6  steam  vessels,  tonnage  668.    The  years  of  age  he  began  to  be  agitated  by  reli^ous 

coasting  trade  of  Dover  is  flourishing,  and  its  speculations,  had  frequent  dreams  and  visions^ 

fisheries  are  extennve  and  profitable.  It  imports  and  was  so  troubled  by  his  meditations  npon 

from  Fraone  large  quantities  of  eggs,  fruit  and  the  ^*  doctrine  of  unconditional  reprobation  and 

other  rural  produce.    There  are  several  large  particular  election,"  that  on  one  occasion  he  was 

paper  mills  in  the  neighborhood.    The  principal  on  the  point  of  patting  an  end  to  his  life.    Fi- 

bnildings  in  the  town  are  2  hospitals,  2  parish  nally  he  adopted  the  doctrines  of  the  Methodists^ 

churches,  a  number  of  chapels,  a  synagogue,  the  and  in  the  luring  of  1796,  after  many  mental 

custom  house,  town  haU  and  gaol,  workhouse,  struggles  and  against  the  wishes  of  his  family, 

assembly  rooms,  theatre,  museum,  baths,  news  became  an  itinerant  preacher  of  that  persaa- 

rooms,  bonding  warehouses,  and  many  good  sion.    His  ^outh  and  eccentricity  of  character 

hotels.    Dover  is  the  seat  of  government  and  for  a  long  time  prevented  his  recognition  by  the 

principal  station  of  the  dnqne  ports,  and  re*  conferences  of  the  Methodist  church,  and  he 

turns  2  members  to  the  house  of  commons.  was  at  one  period  even  prompted  to  renounce 

DOVER,  SrBArr  of  (Fr.  Fat  de  Calais  ;  anc.  the  name  of  Methodist    He  finally  received  f^ 

I^etum  OMieum)^  a  stridt  connecting  the  Eng-  regular  license  to  preach,  and,  in  spite  of  con- 

lish  channel  with  the  German  ocean,  and  sep-  tumely  and  rebufis,  frequently  from  members 

arating  England  from  France.    It  extends  fh)m  of  his  own  sect^  and  ceaseless  hardships  and 

Dungeness  and  Cape  Oris  Kex  K.  £.  to  the  S.  dangers  of  all  kinds,  persevered  for  nearly  40 

Foreland  and  Calais ;  length,  22  m. ;  breadth  at  years,  with  an  enthusiasm  which  never  relaxed, 

Dover,  where  it  is  narrowest,  21  m.  and  often  with  astonishing  effect    In  the  course 

DOVER'S   POWDERS,  a   nreparation  of  of  his  ministry  he  travelled  over  many  parts  of 

ipecacuanha  and  opium,  each  a  orachm,  and  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  in  1799  and 

sulphate  of  potassa  an  ounce,  rubbed  together  again  in  1806  visited  England  and  Ireland, 
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vbere  bis  pecmiar  eloquence  attracted  mnch  specify  the  i>artion1ar  lands,  it  was  prescribed 
attention  and  on  several  occasions  subjected  bim  tbat  the  wife  should  be  entitled  to  one-third  of 
to  persecution.   His  wife,  Peggy  Dow,  to  whom  the  lands  of  the  husband  for  life  if  she  survived 
be  was  married  in  1604,  was  a  woman  of  char-  bim,  which  was  called  das  rcttimiabiUs,  It  was  at 
acter  and  qualities  verv  similar  to  his  own,  and  first  limited  to  the  lands  which  the  husband  had 
accompanied  bim  fearlessly  in  all  his  peregrina-  at  the  time  of  the  dotation,  unless  he  specially 
tions.    Dow's  eccentricity  of  manner  and  dress  charged  bis  future  acquisitions ;  and  in  case  be 
for  a  long  time  excited  a  prejudice  against  him,  bad  no  lands,  or  not  sufficient,  be  was  permitted 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  country  he  was  famil-  to  endow  bis  wife  of  personal  property,  which 
iarly  known  as  **  crazy  Dow."    In  person  be  was  held  to  be  a  bar  against  any  claim  to  dower 
was  awkward  and  ungainly,  bis  voice  was  harsh,  of  lands  thereafter  acquired.    But  in  Magna 
and  his  delivervnot  such  as  would  impress  a  Charta  it  was  provided  that  the  wife  should  have 
cultivated  mind.    But  to  the  class  whom  he  for  dower  the  third  part  of  all  the  lands  which 
most  frequently  addressed,  his  simple  fervor,  the  husband  bad  held  during  his  lifetime,  unless 
though  coupled  with  illiterate  phraseology,  sup*  she  bad  been  endowed  with  less  ad  oitium  re- 
plied the  place  of  eloquence,  and  be  seldom  eletia.    In  the  reign  of  Henry  lY.  it  was  de- 
foiled  of  having  attentive  and  even  enthusiastic  nied  that  the  wife  could  be  endowed  of  her 
bearers.    Many  anecdotes  are  related  of  bis  husband's  ^oods  and  chattels;  and  Littleton, 
courageous  bearing,  when  threatened  with  vio*  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  asserted 
lenceby  lawless  men.    His  journal,  containing  tbat  she  could  be  endowed  ad  atium  ecelmm 
the  history  of  his  life  to  his  40th  year,  together  of  more  than  a  third  part  of  the  lands,  and  that 
with  some  of  his  miscellmeous  writing  and  a  she  had  the  election  after  the  husband's  death  to 
diort  autobiography  of  Peggy  Dow,  was  pub-  accept  it  or  to  take  her  dower  at  common  law. 
lishedin  New  York  in  1856.  In  consequence  of  this  uncertainty,  that  mode  of 
DOWER  (Uw  Lat  doarium^  or  dotuxrium;  endowment  fell  into  disuse,  but  was  never  abol- 
Pr.  douaire)^  ^e  estate  which  the  wife  has  by  ished  by  law  until  recently  by  act  8  and  4  Wil- 
operation  of  law  in  the  property  of  her  de-  Ham  IV.,  c.  106  (1888).   Dower  at  common  law 
ceased  husband.   Strictly  it  applies  only  to  what  a  different  from  the  dotation  of  other  countries, 
the  law  gives  her  independent  of  any  act  of  the  in  being  limited  wholly  to  lands,  and  to  such 
husband,  and  which,  in  fact,  it  is  not  in  his  power  only  as  the  husband  holds  in  fee.    By  the  civil 
to  bar.    A  marriage  portion,  therefore,  whether  law  the  d(matio  ante  nuptia$  (or,  as  Justinian 
given  with  the  wife  or  secured  to  her  use,  and  called  it,  propter  nuptuu)  was  all  the  proviaon 
whether  so  given  or  secured  by  the  father  or  made  for  the  wife.    It  might  consist  of  either 
oUier  relative,  or  by  the  husband  himself,  is  not  lands  or  personal  property ;  but  though  it  went 
dower;  and  yet  the  term  by  which  such  mar-  into  the  possession  of  the  husband,  it  could  not, 
riage  portion  was  designated  in  the  Roman  law  if  it  consisted  of  lands,  be  alienated  by  bim  even 
(^do$)  was  used  by  Bracton  and  other  English  with  the  consent  of  the  wife,  for  which  the  rea- 
writers  for  the  right  of  the  widow  in  the  lands  son  ^ven  is  the  fragility  of  the  female  sex  (ne 
of  her  deceased  husband  given  to  her  by  the  9exu»  muUebrig  Jragilita$  inpemiciem  mh$tan' 
common  law,  as  well  as  the  endowment  in  con-  tim  ea/rwa^  earwertcUur).    Upon  the  death  of  the 
templation  of  marriage,  which  last  was  also  busband,or  dissolution  oftbe  marriage  otherwise, 
called  donatio  ante  nuptial.   The  English  word  the  wife  only  took  what  had  been  given  with  her 
dower  expressed  the  former,  and  also  the  dona-  on  the  marriage,  or  of  which  a  donation  had  been 
tion  before  marriage,  which  was  in  two  modes,  made  during  the  marriage.    Of  the  other  proper- 
Tiz. :  ad  ostium  eeeUeicB,  and  ex  aneneu  patrte^  ty  of  the  husband  she  could  take  nothing  either 
Both  of  tiies^  were  made  at  the  porch  of  the  as  widow  or  heir. — ^In  France,  the  two  modes 
church,  after  affiance  and  before  marriage ;  in  of  providing  for  the  wife  are  designated  by  the 
the  one,  the  husband  endowed  the  wife  of  lands  discriminative  terms  dot  and  douaire;  the  for- 
of  which  be  was  himself  seized ;  in  the  other,  mer  of  which  is  defined  to  be  tbat  which  the 
with  consent  of  his  father,  he  endowed  her  of  wife  brings  in  marriage  (ee  fue  la/emme  op- 
lands  belonging  to  his  father ;  and  it  was  usuid  porte  en  mortage) ;  the  latter  is  the  right  which 
to  specify  Ibe  particular  lands  intended.    En-  the  wife  has,  by  custom  or  matrimonial  con- 
dowment  at  tiie  church  door  was  the  conmion  tract,  to  a  certain  portion  of  the  estate  of  the 
mode  of  providhig  for  the  wife  in  the  time  of  husband  upon  bis  death  (la  jouisaanee  que  la 
Bracton,  and  no  other  mode  could  be  substi-  coutume  ou  lee  eowoentions  matrimoniatee  ao^ 
tuted,  as  by  will  or  any  other  conveyance ;  the  eordent  d^une  eertaine  portion  dee  immeuhlee  du 
object  of  which  was  to  prevent  fraud :  Ifon  enim  mart  d  la/emme  qui  lui  surwt).   The  origin  of  . 
wnent  facta  in  leeto  mortali^  nee  in  camera^  aut  douaire  was  that  in  some  provinces  of  France, 
alibi  ubi  elandeetinajuerunt  conjugia.  The  feu-  called  Ihxtnee  eoutumi^e,  women  were  not  en- 
did  restriction  against  alienation  of  lands  was,  dowed  on  marriage  (n'aeoient  pae  dedatde  leur 
however,  extended  to  dower,  and  the  husband  parene) ;  and  hence  gSrew  up  the  custom  that  the 
was  not  allowed  to  endow  the  wife  ad  oetium  busband  at  his  death  should  leave  something  for 
eceleeuB  of  more  than  a  tiiird  part  of  bis  lands,  the  support  of  the  wife.    What  was  so  left  was 
This  gave  rise  to  the  conmion  law  rule  which  called  either  dot  or  douaire,  the  wifb  being  said 
has  ever  since  prevailed.    In  the  absence  of  to  be  douee  or  dotSe,   But  as  it  was  intended  for 
such  dotation,  or  in  case  of  Uie  omission  to  her  support  merely,  it  was  provided  that  after 
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ber  ddfttli  it  shonld  go  to  tiie  chfldren  of  the  Tenneflsee,  North  Oarolina,  and  Gtooigia,  it  is 

bnsband  if  he  left  any.    Philip  Augustus  fixed  limited  to  the  lands  of  which  the  hnmnd  was 

the  dower  of  the  wife  at  one-half  of  the  goods  seLeed  at  the  Ume  of  his  death ;  bat  the  bos- 

which  the  husband  had  at  the  marriage.  Henry  band  is  not  allowed  to  bfir  dower  by  wQl,  nor 

IL  of  England  established  in  his  French  prov-  by  a  Tolnntary  oonveTance.  in  whidi  any  bene- 

inoes  a  role  that  dower  ahoold  be  one-third,  fit  is  resenred  to  himself.    Again,  in  Peno- 

and  this  difference  continned  to  exist  on  the  op-  sylvania,  Tennessee^  and  Ifissonri,  dower  does 

podte  sides  of  the  Loire,  nntil  the  cnstomanr  not  attach  to  landa  aold  nnder  jn<&cial  procesii 

taw  was  sw^t  away  by  the  legislation  whicui  nor  to  lands  bM  nnder  a  mortsage  exeented 

sacoeeded  tiie  reyolntion  of  1789.    By  the  pre*-  by  the  bnsband  alone.    The  nue  is  general, 

ent  law  of  France  married  persons  may,  by  perfaape  nnirersal,  that  the  wife  takes  one*third 

Btipnlation  made  before  marriage,  become  snb-  of  the  personal  estate  npon  the  death  of  the 

ject  to  the  law  of  conmmnity,  or  to  the  law  of  bnsband,  in  accordance  with  the  Enc^ish  statota 

dowry.    If  the  former,  it  brings  into  common  of  distribution, 

stock  an  the  movablea  of  which  the  parties  DOWLEB,  Bmnr,  an  American  physidsn 


are  possessed  at  the  time  of  marriage,  and  of  and  physiologist,  bom  in  Ohio  co.,  Yap  April 
immovables  which  shall  be  acqoired  daring  16, 1797.    He  was  edocated  at  the  nnivernty 
marriage.  Dower  (fadot)  is  what  me  wife  brings  of  Maryland,  where  in  1827hereo^Ted  the  de- 
to  the  bnsband  m  marriage,  and  it  may  be  gree  of  doctor  of  medicine.    Daring  the  last  ^ 
either  by  donation  from  another  or  by  a  s^e-  years  he  has  praotiied  his  profession  in  New 
ment  of  the  wife  npon  herself  (Unit  ee  que  la  Orleans,  and  since  March,  1864,  has  been  the 
femme  9$  eomtiUu  ou  qui  lui  e$t  d<mnS  en  eon-  editor  of  the  **Kew  Orieans  Medical  and  Sor- 
trat  de  manage  eet  dotal)^  and  it  may  extend  gical  Jonmal.^    From  an  early  period  in  his 
to  all  the  present  or  fbtore  property  of  the  wife,  career  experiments  npon  the  human  body,  im- 
but  cannot  be  constltated  or  augmented  dur-  mediately  or  very  soon  after  d^ath,  oooimied  a 
ing  marriage.    The  parties  may  stipnlate  for  a  large  diare  of  his  attention,  and  the  r»alts  of 
communis  of  futore  acqaisitions  only,    llie  his  investigations,  compri^ng  some  important 
hosband  lias  the  management  of  dotid  properlnr,  discoveries  with  regard  to  contractility,  calcri- 
but  is  accountable  as  a  usafimctuary,  and  in  fication,  capillary  oircnlation,  ^kc,  were  given 
case  it  be  put  in  peril,  the  wifo  may  obtain  a  to  the  world  in  a  series  of  essays  in  186-'4. 
separation  of  goods. — ^The  English  law  of  dower  Bince  that  time  these  and  other  mginal  experi- 
has  recently  undergone  very  great  changes.  Bv  ments  have  been  extended,  genemligftd,  and 
Stat  8  and  4  William  lY.,  c.  105,  tibe  widow  &  analyzed  by  him.    With  one  exception  he  has 
not  entitled  to  dower  of  lands  whic^  the  has-  found  in  the  coarse  of  his  experiments  no  fact 
band  haa  disposed  of  in  his  lifetime,  or  by  wilL  invalidating  the  fundamental  laws  which  he 
All  charges  by  will,  and  all  debts  and  encam-  announced  in  his  first  pablications  relative  to 
brances  to  which  the  estate  of  the  husband  is  j»9t  mortem  contractility  of  the  muscular  lys- 
sabjeot,  take  priority  of  dower;  and  dower  is  tem.    He  had  prematorely  assumed,  early  in  his 
made  subject  to  any  restrictions  which  the  researches,  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing 
husband  may  impose  by  will.  But  on  tiie  other  theory,  that  the  death  rigidity,  or  riffor  mertity 
hand,  the  wife  is  entitled  to  equitable  dower  is  antagonistic  to,  or  incompatible  with,  the  co- 
of  any  beneficial  interest  of  the  hnsbsnd  which  existence  of  muscular  contraction ;  but  he  soon 
shall  amount  to  an  estate  of  inheritance  in  pos-  found  instances  which  led  him  to  maintain  that 
aesnon,  except  joint  tenancy ;  and  no  gift  of  the  contractile  function  exists  in  all  bodies  im- 
personal property  by  the  husband  can  inviJi-  mediately  after  death,  although  in  some  it  is 
date  the  right  to  dower,  unless  expressly  so  soarcelyappreciab]e,while  in  others  it  is  absent 
declared  by  will.    This  modification  ii  the  law  or  feeble  at  first,  but  gradually  increases.    In 
of  dower  has  probably  grown  out  of  the  gen-  aU  it  is  intermittent,  tmd  may  be  eccmomized 
oral  cnstom  prevailing  in  England  among  land  by  proner  management,  or  overtasked  and  ex- 
proprietors  of  making  marriage  settlements.  In  hausteo,  or  even  destroyed  by  a  severe  blow, 
cases  where  this  is  omitted,  the  wife  still  has  He  was  consequently  led  to  the  condunon  tint 
some  provision  under  the  statute  of  distribu-  this  force  is  inherent  in  the  muscular  tissoe, 
tion  (29  Oharles  U.),  which  gives  her  one-third  and  in  every  portion  of  it,  being  wholly  inde- 
of  the  personal  estate  of  the  husband  when  he  pendent  of  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  nerve& 
dies  intestate,  not  for  life  merely,  but  abso->  buring  the  last  18  years  Dr.  Dowler  has  shown 
lutely. — ^In  the  United  States,  the  general  mle  by  experiments  on  hundreds  of  human  bodies 
prevails  of  allowing  to  the  widow  an  estate  for  that  the  capillary  circulation  is  often  active  for 
life  in  one-third  of  all  the  lands  of  which  the  some  minutes,  and  even  for  hours,  after  the  res* 
husband  was  seised  in  fee.    The  rale,  however,  piration  and  the  action  of  the  heart  have  oeased, 
varies  in  different  states  in  two  particulars.    In  and  occasionally  after  the  removalof  this  organ; 
the  state  of  New  York,  and  most  other  states,  and  that  in  the  same  cadaver  a  hi|^  degree  of 
dower  is  a  charge  upon  all  the  lands  of  which  the  calorification,  toother  with  active  capUlaiy  and 
hosband  was  seixed  at  any  time  during  the  mar-  chylous  circulations,  may  continue  stmultane- 
riage,  except  sudi  as  she  has  released  by  joining  ously  for  several  hours.    His  researches  on  ani« 
in.  the  conveyance  thereof  by  the  husband.    In  xnal  heat,  in  health,  in  disease,  and  after  deatb, 
some  of  the  states,  as  Vermont,  Oonneotiout,  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  published 
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in  medical  joanuds,  have  led  to  important  dis-  tion,  Trhile  the  most  conrenient  limb  was  also 
ooveries,  particularly  with  reference  to  post  directed  to  the  exact  place  where  the  foreign 
fnortem  calorification,  which  his  experiments  body  impinged,  in  order  to  remoye  it,  if  possible, 
have  shown  will,  after  death  from  fever.  After  as  wdl  as  before  decapitation,  after  com- 
oholera,  or  sun-stroke,  &c.,  rise  in  some  cases  plete  evisceration,  and  after  the  subdivision  of 
much  higher  than  its  antecedent  maximum  dur-  the  spine  and  its  cord  in  2  or  8  places,  each  see- 
ing the  progress  of  the  disease.  From  these  tion  mutually  and  simultaneously  perceived  or 
experimentu  researches,  as  well  as  from  a  ra-  felt  in  common  the  presence  or  contact  of  a 
tional  interpretation  of  the  respiratory  action  pain-producing  agent.  In  some  instances  Dr. 
of  the  lungs,  either  in  their  natural,  diseased,  Dowler  observed  that  the  separated  head  could 
obstructed,  or  disorganized  conditions,  Dr.  see  a  body,  like  the  finger,  purposely  directed 
Dowler  has  been  led  to  r^ect  the  long  re-  dose  to  the  eye,  as  was  shown  by  the  violent 
ceived  theory  which  ascribes  animal  heat  to  opening  of  the  mouth,  as  if  to  bite,  and  by  the 
the  lungs,  as  the  sole  heating  apoaratus  of  the  head  jumping  several  feet  from  the  operating 
animal  economy.  He  maintams  that  the  chem-  table  to  the  floor.  The  vivisection  of  the  spinal 
leal  history  of  respiration  may  be  interpreted  cord  satisfied  him  also  .that  neither  root  or  the 
either  as  a  refrigeratory  or  heat  equalizing  pro-  spinal  marrow  is  the  exclusive  seat  of  sensation 
cess,  and  that  while  the  absorption  of  oxygen  or  of  motion,  and  that  motion  as  well  as  sen- 
during  respiration  may  generate  heat,  on  the  sory  phenomena  may  be^  excited  by  irritation 
other  hand  the  parting  of  carbonic  add  gas  and  of  either  root;  a  result  directly  opposed  to  the 
aqueous  vaporization  from  the  lungs,  together  celebrated  theory  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  on  the 
with  the  incessant  respiration  of  tlie  air,  almost  fhnctions  of  these  roots.  The  vivisection  of 
always  much  cooler  than  the  body,  must  re-  the  inferior  animals  (hitherto  the  basis  of  ex- 
frigerate  the  animal  economy ;  that  for  all  that  perimental  phj^siology],  as  well  as  the  patho- 
has  been  proved  to  the  contrary,  oxidation  and  logical,  anatomical,  and  experimental  phenom- 
deoxidation,  repair  and  waste,  composition  and  ena  observed  in  man,  has  therefore  led  Dr. 
decomposition,  inhalation  and  exhalation,  are  Dowler  to  the  following  conclusions :  that  the 
mutually  compensating  or  equiponderant  in  the  functions  and  stmctures  of  the  nervous  system 
regulation  of  animal  heat:  and  that^  while  it  constitute  a  unity  altogether  inconsistent  with 
mav  be  plausibly  assumed  that  nearly  the  whole  the  anatomical  assumption  of  4  distinct  and 
eenee  of  organs  and  organic  i\uictiona,  especially  separate  sets  of  nerves,  and  a  corresponding 
those  of  nutrition,  contribute  directiy  or  indi-  fourfold  set  of  frmctions ;  that  there  is  no  ana- 
rectly  to  the  origin  and  distribution  of  animal  tomical  or  other  proof  that  one  set  of  nerves 
heat  during  life,  jNM^fiu^r^  calorification  might  transmits  impressions  to,  and  a  separate  set 
to  some  extent  be  accounted  for  by  assuming  from,  a  sensorial  spot  somewhere  in  the  bndn, 
that  respiration  is  not  a  heating,  but  a  refriger-  nor  that  the  nerves  themsdves  are  simple  oon- 
atory  process,  which,  ceasing  with  apparent  duotors  and  wholly  insensible^;  that  the  2  sepa- 
deaUi,  ceases  to  liberate  the  free  caloric  of  the  rate  sets  of  nerves  usually  asdgned  to  what  is 
economy ;  whence  the  calorifaoient  function,  oaUed  the  exdto-motory  action  of  the  spinal 
not  beinff  in  many  instances  extinguished  with  cord  are  wholly  hypothetical ;  that  instead  of 
the  respiration,  persists,  and  for  a  long  time  4  travelling  impressions  there  is  but  one,  the 
accumiilates  faster  tiian  it  can  be  radiated  into  primary  or  sensiferous  impresdon,  which  is  si- 
t^e  surrounding  media.  He  has  not,  however,  multaneouslji  cognized  upon  the  periphery  as 
been  able  to  trace  a  necessary  connection,  ante-  well  as  in  the  centre,  and  not  solely  by  an  un- 
cedence,  or  puidldism  between  poit  mortem  known  spot  in  the  brain  through  uie  interme- 
calorification  and  muscular  contractility,  the  dium  of  a  secondarily  transmitted  impresdon, 
devdopment,  degree,  and  duration  of  which  being  intuitively  felt  where  it  really  is;  and 
may  or  may  not  coincide.  In  liCaroh,  1846,  Dr.  that  sensuous  cognition  or  sensation  is  imme- 
Dowler  commenced  a  series  of  experiments  in  diate,  intuitive,  and  not  representative,^  nor  the 
comparative  phydology  on  the  great  saurian  or  result  of  transmitted  seoonatfy  impresdons,  but 
alligator  of  LouiBiana,  which  he  regarded  as  a  directly  felt  relation,  ab  initio,  between  an 
much  better  for  the  purpose  than  any  of  the  object  and  a  sentient  subject,  and  not  one  be- 
cold-blooded  animals  usually  sdected  for  vivi-  tween  amere  secondary  representation,  idea,  or 
section.  From  these  experiments,  which  em-  transmitted  impresdon  of  an  object — ^Theasdd- 
brace  a  period  of  10  years,  he  has  ascertained  nous  devotion  of  Dr.  Dowler  to  researches  con- 
that  after  decapitation  the  head,  and  more  espe-  nected  with  medical^  and  phydologicd  sdenoe 
dally  the  trunk,  afford  unequivocal  evidences  has  won  for  him  a  ^de  rq>utation  as  an  expe- 
of  possessing  the  faculties  of  sensation  and  voli«  rimenter,  an  anatomist^  and  a  pathol<^t 
tion  for  hours  after  a  <k>mplete  dividon  of  the  DOWLETABAD,  Dowlatabad,  Dowluta- 
animd.  The  headless  trunjc,  deprived  oi  dl  the  bad,  Dovlxtabad,  or  Dboohib  (the  fortunate 
aenses  but  that  of  touch,  perceived,  fdt,  willed,  city),  a  town  and  fortress  of  Hyderabad,  in 
and  acted  with  unerring  intelligence  in  re-  the  Nizam's  territory,  Hindostan,  about  10  m. 
moving  or  avoiding  an  irritant,  such  as  an  iff-  N.  W.  from  Aurungabad.  The  fortress  is  dtn- 
sited  match  or  bit  of  paper ;  when  even  a  simple  ated  on  a  hill  about  dOO  feet  in  height,  aboct 
touch  or  a  podti ve  irritant  was  applied  laterally,  160  feet  of  which  rises  nearly  perpendicularly, 
the  body  curved  or  receded  in  a  contrary  direc-  like  a  walL    The  entrance  is  by  a  passage  out 
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tkroogh  the  rock.    Notwithrtanding  its  luitanl  offioera  aod  men  to  the  United  Statesi  In  Jiane^ 

ftreDgth,  the  fortreas  has  been  several  times  1818,  lieot.  Downes  was  promoted  to  the  rank 

taken,  and  baa  fallen  nnder  the  dominion  of  of  master  commandant,  and  in  Harch,  1815,  he 

▼ariooa  masters.    Near  the  town  are  the  re-  commanded  the  brig  Epervier  of  18  gnns  in  the 

markable  care  temples  of  EUora.  aqoadron  empk>yed  ag^nst  Algiers  in  that  year, 

DOWK,  a  maritime  oo.  in  the  K.  £.  part  of  nnder  Oommodore  Stephen  Decfttnr.  On  June 
Ireland,  proTinoe  of  Ulster ;  greatest  length,  17, 1816,  the  Eperrier  assisted  in  ^ae  captnre  of 
N.  £.toa.W^61m.;  greatest  breadth,  88  m. ;  the  Algerine  fr^ate  Mashooda  off  Gape  de  Gait. 
area,  966  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861,  828,888.  Near  Two  days  afterward  the  Eper^r  and  8  of  the 
the  middle  of  the  coon^  is  a  gronp  of  hiUi,  and  smaller  yesseb  of  the  squadron  c^tored  the 
in  its  S.  W.  part  are  the  Monme  moantains,  some  Algerine  briff  of  war  Esddo,  22  gnns  and  180 
of  whose  sommits  are  among  the  bluest  peaks  men,  which  nad  been  chased  into  shoal  water 
in  Irehmd ;  bat  with  these  exceptions  the  snr-  oBt  Oape  Paloe.  After  the  conclnsion  of  die 
face  of  the  oonnty  is  for  the  most  part  tolerably  treaty  of  peace  with  Algiers,  Oommodore  Be- 
even.  There  are  several  rivers  and  nnmerons  aator  transferred  Downes  to  his  own  ehip^  the 
Ukes,  both  abounding  in  fish,  bnt  insignificant  Gnerriere,  while  the  Eperrier,  which  was  sent 
in  size.  Longh  Strangford  in  the  E.  nart  of  to  the  United  States  with  the  treaty,  was  never 
the  connty,  thon^  almost  snrronnded  oy  land,  afterward  heard  fhmi ;  it  was  supposed  tiiat  she 
is  yet  only  a  large  inlet  of  the  sea,  with  which  foundered  in  a  heavy  gale  near  the  Western 
it  communicates  by  a  channel  navigable  for  large  isbnds.  In  March,  1817,  he  was  promoted  to  a 
vessels.  The  countv  contains  many  mineral  captaincy,  and  firom  1819  to  1821  commanded 
springs,  and  is  one  of  the  best  cultivated  of  all  the  Macedonian  fiigate  of  60  guns  in  the  Ptoific 
the  counties  of  Ireland,  producing  large  crops  In  1828-^9  he  commanded  &e  firigate  Java  in 
of  grain,  peas,  beana,  potatoes^  turnips,  ice  The  the  Mediterranean,  and  fipom  1882  to  1884  the 
total  extent  of  land  under  crops  in  1866  was  squadron  in  the  Pacific  ocean.  On  his  way  to 
810,424  acres.  The  raising '  of  cattle  is  carried  his  station  he  anchored,  Feb.  6, 1832,  off  Qnallah 
on  mostly  for  dsiry  purposes,  large  quantities  Batoo,  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  where  an  outrage 
of  butter  being  annuiilly  made  and  exported ;  had  been  committed  on  an  American  vesseL 
and  hogs  are  reared  in  great  numbers.  Thero  His  ship,  the  Potomac  of  60  guns,  was  diagnised 
are  extensive  quarries  of  limestone,  sandstone,  as  a  merchantman.'  The  town  was  supposed  to 
and  elate;  and  ffranite,  coal,  and  chalk  also  contain  not  less  than  600  fighting  men,  and  was 
occur.  The  most  unportant  manufiiu^re  is  that  defended  by  6  forts,  owned  and  commanded  by 
of  linen,  though  there  are  also  cotton  and  wool-  different  ngahs  or  chieb.  The  oommodoro  had 
len  mills.  The  climate  is  healthy  and  somewhat  obtained  tolerably  correct  information  of  their 
cold,  and  the  people  generally  are  in  a  better  positions,  as  well  as  of  the  general  topography 
condition  than  those  of  most  Irish  counties,  of  the  place,  but  nevertheless  deemed  it  advisa- 
The  fishery  occupies  many  of  the  inhabitants,  ble  to  make  an  actual  reconnoissanoe  if  possiUe. 
Uioagh  not  to  an  extent  commensurate  with  An  attempt  was  made  to  land  a  party  of  offioera 
the  focilities  for  it.  Some  interesting  remidns  for  this  purpose,  in  citizens'  dress,  but  as  tiie 
of  antiquity  are  found,  and  there  are  also  ruins  boat  (rowed  by  officera  disguised  as  seamen)  ap- 
of  abbeys  imd  castles  of  the  middle  a^^  Four  proached  the  landing,  such  hostile  demonatra- 
members  are  returned  to  the  house  ofcommons,  tions  wero  made  by  the  natives  that  she  was 
two  for  the  county,  and  one  each  for  the  towns  recalled.  Preparations  for  an  attadc  wero  now 
of  Downpatrick  ana  Kewry.  made,  and  about  2  o'clodc  in  the  morning  of 

DOWImES,  Jomr,  a  commodore  in  the  U.  8.  Feb.  6,  about  160  officers,  seamen,  and  marines 

navy,  bom  in  Canton,  Norfolk  co.,  Mass.,  in  1786,  were  landed  under  the  command  of  lient  Irvine 

died  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  Aug.  11, 1866.  He  Shubrick,  the  1st  lieutenant  of  the  ship.    This 

entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  in  June,  1802,  force  was  organized  in  divisions,  the  marineB 

and  his  first  service  was  in  the  frigate  New  York  under  Lieuts.  Edson  and  Terrett,  the  seamen  in 

during  the  war  with  Tripoli.    In  May,  1608,  he  4  divisions  commanded  by  Lieuts.  Pinkham, 

distinguished  himself  in  a  boat  attack  upon  some  Ho£E)  IngersoU,  and  SaUing-master  Totten.    To 

Tripofitan  feluccas,  which  had  been  chased  into  each  division  a  particular  duty  was  asogned, 

the  port  of  Old  Tripoli.  In  March,  1807,  Downes  and  although  the  surprise  was  not  quite  per- 

was  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy,  and  during  the  feet,  the  result  was  entirely  successful    Af- 

war^f  1812  served  as  executive  -officer  of  the  ter  2i  hours  of  severe  fighting,  the  town  was 

frigate  Essex,  Capt  Porter,  during  her  cele-  nearly  reduced  to  ashea,  many  of  the  natives 

brated  cruise  in  the  Pacific  ocean.   Among  the  were  killed,  and  4  of  the  fbrts  were  captored 

numerous  prizes  of  the  Essex  was  the  whale  and  blown  up.    This  heing  acoompliehed,  the 

ship  €^r^iana,  which  Capt.  Porter  fitted  as  a  expedition  re^mbarked  In  perfect  order,  and 

cruiser,  with  16  guns,  named  the  Essex  Junior,  returned  to  the  ship  with  a  loss  of  18  kiDed  and 

and  placed  under  the  command  of  Lieut  Downes  wounded.  A  fiag  of  truce  was  immediate^  sent 

with  a  crew  of  41  men.    Finally,  after  the  cap-  off  from  the  town,  And  peace  sued  for,  whidi 

ture  of  the  Essex  at  Vslparaiso  by  the  British  was  granted.    Several  of  the  ndahs  fh>m  the 

frigate  Phosbe  and  sloop  Oherub,  the  Essex  towns  in  the  vicinity  sent  deputations,  declaring 

Junior  was  converted  into  a  cartel  for  the  pur-  their  friendly  disposition  to  the  Americans^  to 

pose  of  carrying  Ca^t.  Porter  and  his  aurviving  which  the  commander  ^ve  corresponding  as- 
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stiraiioea,  and  soon  after  sailed  for  the  Pacific,  appreciation  in*  which  he  was  regarded  ahroad 
Our  commerce  at  Quallah  Batoo  has  never  since  was  eyinoed  by  his  election  as  corresponding 
been  molested.  The  sea  service  of  Com.  Downes  member  of  many  of  the  chief  horticultor^ 
terminated  with  this  cruise.  From  1887  to  1842,  societies  of  Europe.    In  1846  appeared  simul- 
and  from  1850  to  1852,  he  commanded  the  navy  taneonsly  in  Lonaon  and  New  YorK  his  "  Fruits 
yard  at  6oston«  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America,''  of  which  more 
DOWNING,  Akbbew  Jackson,  an  American  than  14  editions  have  been  published ;  and  in 
landscape  gardener,  bom  in  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  1840  he  became  the  editor  of  the  ^'Horticul- 
Oct  80,  1815,  drowned  in  the  Hudson  river,  turist,"  a  mouthly  magazine  published  in  Al- 
near  Tonkers,  July  28, 1852.    From  an  early  bany,  for  which  he  wrote   an   essay  every 
age  his  tastes  were  directed  to  horticulture,  month  until  the  close  of  his  life.    In  1849  he 
botany,  and  the  natural  sciences,  which  the  oc-  wrote  "  Additional  Notes  and  Hints  to  persons 
cupation  of  his  father,  who  carried  on  business  about  building  in  this  countnr ''  for  an  Ameri- 
as  a  nurseryman  in  the  vicinity  of  Newbury,  can  reprint  of  Wightwick's  "Hints  to  Young 
gave  him  many  opportunities  to  cultivate.    His  Architects,''  and  in  1850  published  his  ^  Archi- 
scbool  education  was  acquired  chiefly  at  an  tecture  for  Country  Houses."     His  remaining 
academy  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Montgom-  work  was  an  edition  of  Mrs.  Loudon's  **  Giurden- 
enr,  from  which  he  returned  home  at  the  age  ing  for  Ladies."  The  summer  of  1850  he  passed 
of  16  to  assist  an  elder  brother  who  had  sue-  in  England,  chiefly  among  the  great  country 
ceeded  his  father  in  the  management  of  the  seats,  of  wMch  he  wrote  some  genial  descriptions, 
nursery.    At  school  he  was  a  thoughtful,  re-  On  his  return  to  America,  having  deterromed  to 
served   boy,  made  fe^  friendships,  and  sel-  devote  himself  exclusively  to  architecture  and 
dom  joined  in  boyish  pastimes;  but  he  was  building,  he  received  many  private  commis- 
fllways  a  diligent  reader  and  a  close  observer,  sions,  and  was  intrusted  by  President  Fillmore 
and  now  endeavored  lb  compensate  for  what  he  in  1851  wiUi  the  laying  out  of  the  public  grounds 
considered  a  premature  removal  from  his  stu-  in  the  city  of  Washington,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
dies  by  a  course  of  self-instruction  in  his  favor-  capitol,  the  prerident's  house,  and  the  Smith- 
ite  sciences.    In  the  intervals  of  his  labors  in  sonian  institution.    In  the  midst  of  these  labors 
the  garden  he  read  treatises  on  landscane  gar-  he  took  passage  at  Newburg  on  July  28, 1852,  in 
dening,  botany,  the  culture  of  fruits  ana  flow-  the  steamboat  Henry  Olay,  for  New  York, 
ers,  and  in  ffeneral  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  When  near  Yonkers,  about  20  miles  above  New 
economy  of  rural  life ;  and  found  time  also  to  York,  the  Henry  Olay,  which  had  been  racing 
make  himself  £uniliar  with  poetry,  art,  and  with  a  rival  steamboat^  was  discovered  to  be  on 
elegant  literature.    At  20  years  of  age  he  de-  fire,  and  was  immediately  steered  for  the  shore, 
termined  to  become  a  rural  architect,  and  with  In  the  confunon  of  the  moment  Mr.  Downing 
a  mind  richly  stored  with  knowledge  suitable  was  separated  from  his  wife,  and  when  the  heat 
to  his  vocation,  he  began  to  visit  the  neighbor-  of  the  conflagration  had  compelled  him  with 
log  estates  on  the  Hudson  river,  to  enlarge  his  many  others  to  jump  overboard,  he  was  seen 
experience  and  confirm  his  theories  of  art  in  for  the  last  time  struggling  in  the  water,  with 
landscape  gardening.    Three  years  later  he  was  several  persons  clinging  to  nim.    His  body  was 
married  to  Miss  Oaroline  De  Wint,  and  almost  subsequently  recovered  and  sent  to  Newburg 
immediately  afterward  commenced  the  erection  for  interment.    A  memoir  of  him  by  George 
on  his  litde  paternal  estate  of  an  elegant  man-  W.  Ourtis,  and  a  '^  Letter  to  his  Friends,"  by 
sion,  which,  with  its  tastefrilly  arranged  grounds.  Miss  Bremer,  who  had  been  his  guest  during 
aflbrded  the  first  practical  illustration  of  the  her  visit  to  America,  were  prefixed  to  a  coUec- 
builder's  conception  of  an  i^ierican  rural  home,  tion  of  his  contributions  to  tne  '*  Horticulturist," 
He  had  previously  written  a  few  fugitive  pieces  published  in  1854,  under  the  title  of  ^Burid 
for  the  newspapers,  but  his  career  as  an  author  £ssay&"    The  labors  of  Mr.  Downing  gave  a 
properly  commences  with  the  publication  in  great  impulse  to  the  dissemination  of  correct 
1841  of  his  *'  Treatise  on  the  Theory  and  Prac-  taste  in  rural  architecture  among  the  American 
tioe  of  Landscape  Gardening."    As  a  pioneer  people,  and  of  a  love  for  rural  life, 
work  of  its  class  in  this  country,  it  necessarily  DOWNS,  a  term  applied  m  England  to  hills 
attracted  attention,  and  the  author's  extensive  of  shifting  sand  along  the  coast ;  also  called 
information,  correct  ideas  of  taste,  and  appre-  DrNEa,  which  see.    Barren  tracts  of  hilly  land 
dation  of  tne  conditions  of  rural  architecture  used  for  sheep  pasture  are  also  called  downs, 
in  America,  gave  it  immediate  popularitv  and  a  A  portion  of  the  English  channel,  affording  ex- 
position as  a  standard  authority.    In  England  cellent  anchorage,  and  much  used  by  the  British 
It  was  hiffhly  commended  by  such  competent  navy,  bears  the  same  name, 
judges  asLoudon  and  Dr.  lindley,  the  latter  of  DOWSE,  Thomas,  an  American  mechanic, 
whom  said  that'he  "knewofno  work  in  which  who  has  obtained  considerable  celebrity  as  a 
the  fundamental  principles  of  this  profession  lover  of  books  and  the  collector  of  a  valuable 
were  so  well  or  so  concisely  expressed."    The  library,  bom  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  Dec.  28, 
"  Cottage  Residences^"  which  followed  in  the  1772,  died  in  Cambridgeport,  Nov.  4,  185«. 
succeeding  year,  was  received  with  equal  favor;  He  has  sometimes  been  called  "the  literary 
and  until  his  death  Downing  continued  to  be  leather  dresser."    His  father,  Eleazer  Dowse, 
the  chief  American  authority  in  rural  art    The  was  a  leather  dresser,  and  was  driven  with  his 
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family  from  Charlestown  on  Jane  IT,  1 TTS,  his  employed  in  reading.  He  tlins  aoqnired  an  in- 
hoose  being  one  of  those  destroyed  by  the  oon-  telligent  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  his  steadi- 
flagration  of  that  day.  After  a  short  time  ly  increasing  library.  Haying  formed  a  taste, 
passed  at  Holliston^  he  establbhed  himself  at  not  only  for  good  books  bnt  for  handsome  edi- 
Sherbom,  a  small  town  in  Middlesex  co.,  the  tions,  in  which  the  American  press  was  then 
original  seat  of  the  family,  and  there  resnmed  greauy  deficient,  he  was  accastomed  to  import 
his  occupation  as  a  leather  dresser.  At  the  age  them  directly  from  London.  About  the  year 
of  6,  Thomas  was  severely  injured  by  a  |^  1820  his  agent  in  England  sent  him  the  pros- 
from  a  tree ;  and  a  rheumatic  fever  setting  in  pectus  of  a  lottery  for  the  disposal  of  the  sets 
before  he  had  recovered  from  the  effects  of  this  of  a  costly  collection  of  engravings  of  the  most 
accident,  a  lameness  resulted  which  continued,  famous  works  of  the  old  masters,  and  of  the  wa- 
with  frequent  attacks  of  severe  pain,  through  ter-color  copies  made  from  the  originals,  for 
life.  At  the  proper  age,  Thomas  began  to  work  the  purposes  of  this  publication.  Mr.  Dowse 
with  his  father,  at  his  trade  and  on  the  &rm ;  hougnt  8  tickets  in  this  lottery,  and  drew  2 
forming  at  the  same  time  a  taste  for  reading,  prizes,  one  prize  consisting  of  2  sets  of  the  en- 
which  he  indulged  with  so  much  eagerness  gravings,  colored  and  uncolored;  the  other 
that,  by  the  age  of  18,  he  had  read  all  the  books  prize  being  i  of  the  water-color  copies  framed, 
he  could  procure  in  Sherbom.  All  his  little  62  in  number.  He  thus  became  poeseased  of  a 
earnings  were  expended  in  the  purchase  of  large  collection  of  admirable  copies  of  some  of 
books.  He  had  no  education  but  what  could  the  most  celebrated  puntings  in  England.  In 
be  obtained  at  the  town  schooL  He  contin-  the  Judgment  of  Mr.  Washington  AUston,  it  af- 
ned  to  live  at  home  as  an  apprentice  to  his  foroed  ampler  means  for  the  study  of  art  than 
father  till  he  had  attained  his  majority.  He  were  elsewhere  to  be  found  at  tha^  time  in  the 
was  then  seized  with  a  desire  to  visit  foreign  United  States.  The  paintings  were  advanta- 
countries.  A  neighbor  of  his  father's,  who  com-  geously  arranged  in  rooms  adjoining  Mr.  Dowsers 
manded  a  vessel  that  traded  from  Norfolk  in  library,  and  formed  with  it  an  attraction  of 
Virginia  to  London,  offered  him  a  free  passage ;  steadily  increasing  interest  to  men  of  letters  and 
he  was,  however,  to  reach  Norfolk  at  his  own  taste  resident  in  the  neighborhood,  and  to  stran- 
expense.  Too  poor  to  accompany  the  captain  sers.  Mr.  Dowse's  bodily  infirmity  unfitted  him 
by  land,  he  engaged  a  passage  m  a  coasting  ves-  for  much  active  intercourse  with  society,  and 
sel  from  Boston.  Head  winds  prevented  the  his  disposition  naturally  indined  him  to  retire- 
departure  of  the  coaster  tiU  the  vessel  had  sailed  ment  and  solitary  occupation.  He  abstained 
from  Norfolk,  and  thus  Thomas  Dowse  lost  the  from  public  life  in  all  its  forms,  and  though  a 
opportunity  of  visiting  foreign  countries.  An-  diligent  reader,  committed  nothing  to  writing, 
other  never  presented  itself.  He  immediately  He  continued  to  work  at  his  trade  till  after  he 
sought  employment  in  the  business  in  which  he  was  70  years  of  age ;  but  for  the  last  10  years 
had  been  broufht  up,  and  entered  the  service  of  his  lilfe,  though  his  eh<^  i^mained  op^  in 
of  Mr.  Wait,  a  leather  dresser  and  wool  puller  the  lower  story  of  his  dwelling,  the  business 
at  Roxbury,  Mass.,  at  $12  a  month  wages.  His  was  conducted  by  persons  in  his  employ.  Of 
pay  was  afterward  raised  to  $25.  He  remained  the  eminent  men  whom  the  country  has  pro- 
m  this  employ  10  years.  He  once  informed  a  duoed,  Franklin  was  one  of  the  special  objects 
friend  that  at  the  age  of  28  his  highest  income  of  Mr.  Dowsers  admiration.  Toward  the  dose 
was  $25  a  month ;  that  he  had  never  paid  $5  of  his  life  he  expressed  this  sentiment  by  the 
for  conveyance  from  one  place  to  another,  never  erection,  at  his  own  expense,  of  a  substantial 
owned  a  pair  of  boots,  and  was  then  the  posses-  granite  obeli&k  at  Mount  Auburn,  by  the  ade  of 
sor  of  several  hundred  volumes  of  good  books  his  own  tomb.  With  the  exception  of  the  sta- 
well  bound.  In  1803  he  set  up  in  business  at  tue  of  Franklin  presented  by  Mr.  Bingham  to 
Cambridgeport,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Wait,  the  public  library  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  urn 
who  advanced  the  capitd  and  shared  the  profits,  in  Franklin  place,  Boston,  which  is  rather  an 
This  partnership  was  dissolved  at  the  end  of  ornamental  than  a  commemorative  work,  the 
the  year;  after  which  Mr.  Dowse  carried  on  obeliskerectedby  Mr.  Dowse  is  believed  to  have 
the  business  of  a  leather  dresser,  wool  puller,  been  the  first  monument  dedicated  to  the  mem- 
and  glover,  at  first  with  a  succession  of  partners,  ory  of  Franklin  in  the  United  States.  As  Mr. 
and  afterward  alone,  till  he  was  far  advanced  Dowse  was  childless,  the  destination  of  his libra- 
in  life.  His  business  was  successful,  and  the  ryafter  his  decease  was  a  matter  of  some  curios- 
articles  manufactured  by  him  enjoyed  the  repu-  ity  amons  those  acquainted  with  its  value.  A 
tation  of  being  the  best  of  their  kind  in  the  few  monws  before  his  death  he  formed  the  reso- 
market  In  1814  he  erected  a  large  and  com-  Intlon  to  present  it  to  the  Massachusetts  histori- 
modiotts  dwelling-house  and  shop  in  Cambridge-  cal  sodety;  and  on  July  80,1856,  tiie  formal 
port,  and  laid  out  2  or  8  acres  as  a  garden ;  and  transfer  was  made.  The  library,  however,  was 
here  he  lived  unmarried  the  j'est  of  his  days,  left  by  the  society  in  the  possession  of  M.  Dowse 
From  the  earliest  period  he  devoted  a  large  part  during  the  brief  remainder  of  his  life.  It  con- 
of  his  income  to  the  purchase  of  books.  The  sisted  of  about  5,000  volumes  of  a  inisoeUaneons 
working  hours  of  the  day  were  devoted  to  his  character,  generally  in  good,  often  ia  degant 
shop  or  business  connected  with  it ;  bnt  the  bindings,  and  of  the  best  editions.  It  b  almost 
early  morning  and  the  evening  hours  were  exdnsivdy  an  English  library,  though  contain- 
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iDg  translations  of  the  principal  authors  in  the  &ct  sketches  of  the  eveiy-day  life  of  the  people, 

ancient  languages,  and  the  cultivated  languages  and  for  liveliness  of  invention  and  various  tech- 

of  modern  Europe.   It  is  estimated  to  have  cost  nlcal  merits  maj  he  regarded  as  unique  per- 

Hr.  Dowse  $40,000  without  interest.    After  his  formances.    The  "Continental  Tour  of  Messrs. 

death  the  lihrary  was  deposited  in  the  historical  Brown,  Jones,  and   Rohinson,"  perhaps   the 

society's  building,  in  an  inner  room  fitted  up  for  most  popular  of  his  works,  is  in  like  manner 

the  purpose,  and  arranged  in  tasteful  cabinets  at  a  somewhat  exaggerated  view  of  the  lights  and 

a  cost  of  $8,000  advanced  by  his  executors,  in  ad-  shadows'of  travel  on  the  continent.    In  1860 

ditionto  asumof  $10,000  alsoglvenbytihemas  Mr.  Doyle,  taking  umbrage  at  the  severe  at- 

a permanent  fund  for  the  conservation  and  care  tacks  of  "Punch"  upon  the  Roman  Catholic 

of  the  library.    Mr.  Dowse  in  his  will  made  hierarchy,  severed  his  connection  with  that 

provision  for  his  relatives  to  the  extent  of  $25,-  paper,  since  which  time  he  has  employed  his 

000.    The  residue  of  his  property,  amounting  to  pencil  chiefly  in    illustrating  books  of  fairy 

about  $40,000,  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  his  tales,  and  similar  publications,  including  the 

executors,  to  be  by  them  appropriated  to  liter-  "  Fairy  Ring,"  "  Fairy  Tales  from  all  Nations," 

ary,  scientific,  or  charitable  purposes.    The  col-  Leigh  Hunt's  "Jar  of  Honey,"  Ruskin's  "King 

lection  of  water-colors  was  given  by  them  to  of  the  Golden  River,"  &c.    He  fails  in  attempt- 

the  Boston  Athensaum,  where  it  is  displayed  in  ing  to  depict  the  merely  prosaic  or  the  senti- 

an  apartment  exclusively  devoted  to  that  pur-  mental,  and  his  illustrations  to  Thackeray's 

pose.   Handsome  donations  have  been  made  by  "  Newcomes"  are  comparatively  feeble, 

the  executors  to  the  botanic  garden  of  the  uni-  DRACHENFELS  (Dragon's  Rock),  the  most 

versity  at  Cambridge,  and  to  other  meritorious  celebrated  of  the  Siebengebirge  range,  or  "  seven 

public  objects  in  Cambridge  and  BostoiL    The  hills"  (though  their  number  is  really  more  than 

Dowse  high  school  has  been  founded  by  them  7),  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  near  Bonn, 

at  Sherborn,  where  he  passed  his  youth  and  The  ascent  of  the  mountain,  which  is  1,056 

learned  his  trade;   and  the  Dowse  institute  feet  high,  is  fatiguing  from  its  steepness,  but 

established  at  Cambridgeport,  in  the  immediate  amply  rewards  Uke  traveller  by  the  m^estic 

vicinity  of  his  residence.    A  commemorative  l)eauty  of  the  scenery  of  the  river  and  valley 

discourse  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Edward  Ever-  beneath,   and  of  the  adjoining  panorama  of 

ett,  at  the  opening  of  the  Dowse  institute,  Dec  ruin-clad  mountains.    Upon  the  summit  of  the 

7, 1858,  and  before  the  Massachusetts  histori-  Drachenfels  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle  of  the 

cal  sodety  on  Dec.  9.    A  fine  portrait  of  Mr.  12th  century,  a  monument  erected  in  1814  by 

Dowse  was  painted  a  short  time  before  his  de-  the  Siebengebirge  militia  to  their  gallant  leader 

cease  by  Wight  of  Boston,  at  the  request  of  the  Genger,  who  died  on  the  battle  field,  and  an- 

sodety,  and  now  adorns  the  room  in  which  his  other  in  August,  1858,  in  commemoration  of  the 

library  is  deposited.  German  war  of  independence.    Here  also  is  a 

DOXOLOGT  (Gr.  do^a,  glory,  and  Xryn,  to  famous  quarry  which  furnished  stone  for  the 

ascribe),  in  genA>aI,  a  prayer  to  celebrate  the  cathedral  of  Cologne,  and  hence  called  Dom- 

grandeur  and  majesty  of  God.    In  the  Roman  hnich  (dome  or  cathedral  quarry).    The  beauty 

Catholic  church  it  is  applied  particularly  to  the  of  this  far-famed  mountain  has  been  a  fruitful 

angelichymnorcanticleof  praise  which  is  sung  theme  with  poets  of  everv  land,  but  to  Eng- 

in  celebrating  the  mass,  and  is  otherwise  called  lish  readers  it  is  familiar  chiefiy  from  the  well- 

the  Gloria  in  exeelsis.     This  is  cdso  styled  tibe  known  verses  of  Byron.    Its  name  is  explained 

greater  doxology,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  less-  by  a  tradition  of  a  dragon  which  inhabited  a 

er,  or  Gloria  Patri^  which  is  usually  sung  after  cavern  in  its  sides,  and  was  slain  by  Siegfried, 

the  chanting  or  recitation  of  a  psalm.     Both  the  hero  of  the  Nibelungen  lay. 

doxologies  ar&  traced  to  the  earliest  periods  of  DRACHMA,  a  measure  both  of  weight  and 

the  church,  and  though  slightly  and  temporarily  value  among  the  ancient  Greeks.     In  either 

modified  during  the  prevalence  of  some  here-  case  it  was  composed  of  6  oholi,  and  was  the 

Bies.  have  not  been  permanently  changed.  They  yl]^  part  of  the  mina,  and  the  y^Vir  P^  ^^  ^^ 

both  have  a  place  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Anglican  Attic  talent    The  drachma  was  the  principal 

church,  and  are  of  common  use  in  the  service  silver  coin  of  the  Greeks,  and  its  value  was  from 

of  other  branches  of  Protestantism.  15.20  to  17.06  cents.    The  drachma  or  drachm 

DOTLE,  RiOKABD,  an  English  humorous  art-  mentioned  by  Jewish  writers  was  the  Greek 

ist,  bom  in  London  in  1826.    From  his  father,  coin  which  became  current  among  the  Jews 

Mr.  John  Doyle,  an  able  political  caricaturist,  he  in  the  latest  period  of  their  national  existence, 

inherited  a  taste  for  humorous  illustration,  and  DRACO,  the  author  of  the  first  written  code 

a  few  years  after  the  establishment  of  '^  Punch"  of  laws  at  Athens,  which  he  is  supposed  to  have 

became  known  to  the  public  by  his  designs  pub-  published  in  the  4th  year  of  the  89th  Olym- 

lished  in  that  paper.    His  political  caricatures  piad,  621  B.C.    He  was  of  distinguished  birth 

are  singularly  wee  from  direct  personalities  or  and  virtue,  honored  for  his  severe  manners  and 

the  appearance  of  malice,  but  his  humorous  il-  his  large  experience  in  public  afiairs ;  and  the 

lustrations  of  London  life  afford  the  best  exam-  people  of  Athens,  a  prey  to  anarchy,  besought 

pies  of  his  harmless  wit  and  graceful  fancy,  nim  to  give  them  a  code  of  laws.^   Like  all  the 

The  series  entiUed  "  Manners  and  Customs  of  y*  other  legislative  systems  of  antiquity,  the  ^stem 

Englyshe,"  though  ostensibly  caricatures,  are  in  which  he  proposed  linked  together  civU  and 
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moral  duties.  He  took  the  citizen  «t  the  moment  lime  Porte^  and  is  nsoall  j  held  by  a  Greek,  b^ 

of  bis  birth,  prescribed  the  manner  in  which  he  longing  to  one  of  the  most  illastrions  Cunilics 

ahonldbe  noorished  and  educated,  f<^owed  him  of  his  nation.    Most  foreign  ambaasadon  and 

with  directions  throogh  the  dLSSarent  enochs  of  consols  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant^  and  many 

life,  and  flattered  himself  that  he  shoiud  make  trayeUers,  keep  private  dragomans  at  their  own 

men  free  and  ▼irtnoos.i    The  penalty  of  death  expense. 

was  to  be  inflicted  for  almost  every  crime,  for  PRAGOK  {draco^  Linn.),  an  igoanian  lizard, 
bomidde  and  idleneas,  for  sacrilege,  and  the  of  the  subfigunily  of  acrodonts,  or  those  having 
stealing  of  garden  herbs.  The  slightest  offence,  the  teeth  implanted  in  the  bony  sabstanoe  of  the 
he  said,  deserved  death,  and  he  knew  noponish-  jaws,  to  which  they  firmly  adhere  by  the  base 
ment  more  severe  for  the  greatest.  Jueeven  of  the  roots.  The  head  of  these  reptiles  is  trian- 
carried  his  severity  to  a  fantastic  extreme,  or-  golar,  flattened,  and  covered  with  small  irr^nlar 
dering  punishment  to  be  inflicted  upon  inani-  scales,  sometimes  ridged ;  the  small  drcnlar  and 
mate  things,  as  for  instance  on  a  statne  whose  tabolar  nostrils  open  at  tiie  end  of  the  obtnse 
fall  had  iqjared  a  man.  So  violent  a  code  could  snout ;  the  tongue  is  thick  and  spongy,  with  a 
not  last,  and  within  80  years  Athens  was  agun  round  single  extremity  j  the  anterior  teeth  are 
in  anarchy.  Recourse  was  then  had  to  Solon,  8  or  4,  and  resemble  incisors ;  behind  these  the 
whose  wisdom  and  moderation  save  to  the  median  ones  are  conical,  like  canines,  and  there 
Athenians,  not,  as  he  himself  said,  the  best  laws,  are  generally  2  pairs  in  each  jaw ;  the  posterior 
but  the  best  that  they  were  able  to  support,  teeth,  or  molan,  are  trico^ld  and  compress- 
Draco  died  at  the  culmination  of  his  dory  upon  ed ;  under  the  neck  is  a  long  crest  or  dewlap, 
the  isle  of  .^S^na.  As  he  entered  the  theatre  and  on  each  side  a  triangular  cutaneous  fold 
be  received  the  aodamationa  of  the  people,  and  placed  horizontally,  all  3  having  in  thdr  thick- 
was  stifled  amid  the  mass  of  caps,  robes,  and  ness  a  process  from  the  byoid  bone;  there  is 
doaks,  which  they  in  accordance  with  their  generaUy  a  small  cervical  crest  While  some 
custom  threw  upon  him  as  a  mark  of  honor.  species  have  no  external  ear,  in  others  there  is  a 

DBACUT,  a  post  village  and  townshio  of  small  circular  membranous  tympanum.     The 

Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  on  the  K  bank  of  Merri-  neck  is  slightly  compressed;* the  body  has  a 

mack  river,  opposite  Lowell,  with  whicb  it  is  central  dorsal  depression,  and  is  covered  above 

connected  by  2  bridges,  28  m.  N.  Tf.  from  Bos-  and  below  with  small  imbricated  ridged  scales, 

ton,  and  16  N.  £.  from  Concord;  pop.  of  the  Dragons  are  at  once  distinguished  from  all  other 

township  in  1850,  8,450 ;  in  1855, 1,966,  apor-  reptiles  of  this  order  by  tiie  horizontal  expan- 

tion  of  it  having  been  annexed  to  Lowell  in  sion  of  the  skin  of  the  sides  into  a  kind  of  wIua, 

1851.    It  borders  on  New  Hampshire,  and  is  supported  chiefly  by  the  first  6  false  ribs,  whi<£ 

traversed  by  Beaver  river,  whicb  supplies  it  are  extended  horizontally  outward  instead  of 

with  water  power.    It  is  mainly  an  agricul-  surrounding  the  abdomen.     This  flying  mem- 

tnral  town,  but  in  1855  had  1  cotton  mill  manu-  brane,  of  a  semicircular  form,  is  about  as  wide 

facti^ring  $62,000  worth  of  goods  per  annum,  as  the  arm  is  long,  free  in  froi^  but  attached  be- 

1  woollen  mill  producing  475,000  yards  of  stu£  hind  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  thigh ;  in  a  state 

and  2  paper  mills  produdne  $10,500  worth  or  of  rest  the  animal  keeps  it  fold^  like  a  fan 

paper.    In  1858  it  contained  4  churches.  along  the  body,  and  spreads  it  like  a  parachute 

DRAFT,  a  word  used  indiscriminately  with  to  sustain  it  when  leaping  from  brancb  to 
the  synonymous  term  Dbauoht,  from  which,  branch ;  it  cannot  be  moved  as  an  active  organ 
according  to  Dr.  Webster,  it  is  corrupted.  Al-  of  flight  tike  the  wing  of  a  bird  or  the  mem- 
thougb  no  less  than  17  definitions  are  given  in  brane  of  the  bat,  but  serves  only  as  a  passive 
his  dictionary,  no  mention  is  made  in  this  or  in  supporting  instrument  like  the  paracbute  mem- 
Worcester^s  of  the  conmion  use  of  the  word  to  brane  of  the  flying  squirrel ;  lx)th  surfaces  of 
express  a  current  of  air ;  as  the  draft  of  a  chim-  this  membrane  are  fhrnished  with  very  email 
ney — ^to  sit  in  a  draft  of  air.'  In  the  former  ap-  smooth  scales.  The  fore  and  Mnd  limbs,  each 
plication  it  is  also  used  to  express  quality,  as  a  witii  6  toes,  are  of  about  the  same  length,  the 
chimney  of  strong  draft;  so  the  word  is  used  in  latter  being  flattened,  with  the  posterior  border 
the  example  given  by  Dr.  Webster  of  a  cart  of  fringed  with  serrated  scales ;  there  are  no  fern- 
easy  draft,  expressing  '^  the  quality  of  being  oral  pores ;  the  tail  is  very  long,  slender,  wide 
drawn.''  .  and  flat  at  the  base,  round  at  the  en^  with 

DRAGOMAN^  an  oriental  word  signifying  rhomboidal  imbricated  scales,  stroi^Iv  ridged 
interpreter.  It  is  applied,  in  the  Ottoman  em-  beneath.  Among  the  species  with  a  visible  tym- 
pire  and  the  courts  of  the  ftirther  East  and  panum,  and  the  nasal  openings  directed  lateral- 
of  Barbary,  to  men  who  know  several  Ian-  ly,  are :  1,  the  fringed  dragon  (Z>.  fimtrriatm^ 
guages,  and  make  it  their  business  to  act  as  in-  Kuhl),  with  the  thighs  fringed  behind  with  tri- 
terpreters  between  foreigners  and  the  natives,  angular  scales,  and  with  longitudinal  white  lines 
What  was  formerly  a  necessity  for  conunercial  on  the  wings ;  the  general  color  above  is  an 
relations,  has  since  become  so  for  purposes  of  olive  gray  with  eliades  of  brown  in  trans- 
diplomacy.  At  Constantinople  the  office  of  verse  bands,  and  whitish  below ;  this  is  the 
prime  dragoman,  through  whom  the  sultan  re-  liu^st  species  described  by  Dum^ril  and  Bibron, 
ceives  the  communications  of  Christian  ambas-  the  total  length  being  about  11  inches,  of  which 
sadors,  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Sub-  the  body  is  only  8 ;  it  is  peculiar  to  Java:  2, 
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the  flying  dragon  (D.  Da/udinii^  Dnm.),  from  arising  from  a  firm  thorax  formed  of  8  united 
Java,  of  a  grayish  color  above  with  blaok  spots,  segments ;  the  abdomen  is  very  long,  a  flattened 
and  the  wings  marbled  with  the  same  ;  total  cyunder,  soft,  witliout  sting  or  piercer,  and  in 
length  about  9  mches :  8,  the  Timor  dragon  the  males  terminated  by  2  mmellar  appendages. 
'(2>.  Timorensis^  Peron.),  with  wings  spotted  In  some  genera  the  male  sexnal  organs  ara 
with  brown  on  a  reddish  ground,  and  a  row  of  placed  in  the  2d  abdominal  ring,  and  those  of 
ridged  scales  larger  than  the  rest  on  each  side  the  female  in  the  last  ring,  which  requires  an 
of  the  median  line  of  the  back ;  length  about  8  unusual  position  in  the  act  of  reproduction ;  the 
inches;  probably  a  variety  of  the  last:  4,  the  female  deposits  her  eggs  on  aquatic  plants  be- 
banded  dragon  (Z>.  quinquefaidatus,  Gray),  neath  tiie  surface  of  tiie  water.  From  their 
with  5  brown  bands  traversing  the  upper  snr-  lightness  and  beauty  the  French  call  them  d&' 
face  of  wings  and  back;  from  the  East  Indies;  moisellea,  Eirby  speiJcs  of  their  ^' dress  ^  as 
about  10  inches  long.  The  dragon  of  Dussu-  "  silky,  brilliant,  and  variegated,  and  trimmed 
mier  (Z>.  DusmmierL  Dum.)  has  the  nostrils  with  the  finest  lace  ;'*  MoufEbt  says  they  **  set 
opening  vertically,  tne  wings  spotted  with  forth  nature's  elegancy  beyond  the  expression 
brown  near  the  body  and  widely  marbled  with  of  art ;"  yet  with  all  tiieir  gay  coloring  they  are 
the  same  on  their  upper  free  edge,  and  a  black  among  the  most  voracious  and  cruel  of  insects, 
band  across  the  lower  surface  of  the  neck ;  darting  with  hawk-like  swiftness  and  ferocity 
length  about  8  inches ;  it  is  a  native  of  the  con-  upon  gnats,  mosquitoes,  butterflies,  and  almost 
tinent  of  India.  The  red-bearded  dragon  (2).  any  soft-bodied  winged  insect,  eating  even  their 
hmmatopogoTi^  Boie),  from  Jiiva,has  vertical  own  species.  They  are  not  only  in  no  way  injn- 
Bostrils,  and  a  large  black  spot  on  each  side  of  rioustoman,  attacking  neither  his  person,  cattle, 
the  red  gular  pouch ;  length  about  9  inches,  nor  crops,  but  are  directly  beneficial  in  destroy- 
There  are  2  species  which  have  the  tympanum  ingmany  noxious  insects.  They  hover  over  pools 
concealed  under  the  skin,  constituting  the  genus  in  search  of  prey,  or  dart  from  a  post  or  fence  up- 
dr€imnculu»  of  Wiegmann ;  these  are  the  lined  on  insects  coming  near ;  having  caught  one,  they 
dragon  (2).  lineatttSy  Daudin)  of  Amboyna  and  ali^^ht  to  devour  it,  firstpulliuff  off  the  wings;  in 
Celebes,  about  6|  inches  long,  with  the  back  ash-  their  habits  they  resemble  the  fly-catchers  among 
colored,  and  the  wings  grayish  brown  with  birds.  They  are  equally  carnivorous  in  the  larva 
longitudinal  white  lines ;  the  Philippine  dragon  state,  which  they  pass  in  the  water.  The  larvn 
(^D.milopterus,  Wiegm.),  from  the  neighb<^hood  are  without  wings;  they  have  6  feet,  and  a  very 
of  ManiK  about  8}  inches  long,  with  red  wings  complicated  arrangement  of  the  parts  formii^^ 
spotted  with  black  or  brown,  and  throat  yellow  the  under  lip,  which  covers  the  face  like  a  mask, 
'With  black  dots.  Drains  live  almost  entirely  concealing  the  mouth,  and  serving  by  the  unfold- 
in  trees,  and  feed  upon  insects,  which  they  catch  ing  of  its  plates  for  seizing  and  conveying  food 
-with dexterity.  to  the  mouth;  they  crawl  stealthOy  along  the 

DRAGON,  an  animal  often  alluded  to  in  the  bottom,  like  a  cat,  and  when  within  reach  spring 

Bible,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  crocodile,  and  their  jointed  mask  upon  insects  and  even  small 

by  others  to  refer,  in  some  passages,  to  a  species  fishes  with  great  precision.    By  a  valvular  ap- 

of  giant  serpent,  or  to  a  wild  beast  like  the  jack-  paratus  at  the  end  of  the  tail,  these  larvsd  draw 

al  or  wolf.    According  to  Robinson's  Calmet,  it  m  and  expel  water,  using  the  jet  against  the 

is  not  improbable  that  St.  John  had  in  mind  surrounding  stationary  fluid  as  a  means  of  loco- 

the  enormous  boa  of  Africa  and  the  East  when  motion;  the  currents  thus  produced  also  bring 
be  described  the 
In  mythology, 
variously  represented 

wings,  thorny  crests,  powerful  claws,  and  a  body.    They  remain  several  months  in  the  wa- 

snaky  tail  and  motion.    He  figured  in  the  an-  ter,  and  change  their  skins  Q^veral  times.    The 

oient  conceptions  of  tlie  Orient  and  of  the  clas-  nymphs  have  rudimentary  wings,  and  when 

ricsd  nations,  was  a  familiar  subject  in  the  middle  they  are  ready  to  assume  their  final  change,  the 

ages,  is  still  an  emblem  of  universal  use  among  brilliant  eyes  of  the  future  fly  may  be  seen 

the  Chinese,  and  seems  to  have  existed  almost  thr9ugh  the  envelope,  which  becomes  more 

everywhere  except  in  nature.  transparent;  they  crawl  out  of  the  water  upon 

DRAGON-FLY  i^libellulct^  Linn.),  an  insect  some  bank  or  aquatic  pknt  where  the  pupa  skin 

of  the  fanuly  9vhul%come$  of  Latreille,  and  the  becomes  dry  and  crisp  and  bursts  open  on  the 

order  neuroptera.    The  insects  of  this  genus,  in  back ;  the  head  and  legs  of  the  perfiBOt  insect 

this  country  commonly  called  **  devil's  needles,'*  arS  slowly  thrust  and  drawn  out,  the  wings  grad- 

in  the  perfect  form  are  light  and  graceful  fliers,  ually  expand  themselves  and  become  smooth, 


prey,  provided  with  strong  homy  mandibles  and  that  their  delicate  tissue  may  not  be  disturbed 

spiny  maxillffi ;  the  eyes  are  lateral,  large,  and  by  contact  with  any  foreign  substance.    The 

brilliant,  with  8  stemmata  upon  the  top  of  the  anterior  nervures  of  the  wings  must  be  very 

head ;  the  antennas  consist  of  from  8  to  0  joints ;  strong,  though  light,  to  enable  the  rapid  vibra- 

the  legs  are  short,  6  in  number,  directed  forward,  tions  of  these  organs  to  be  performed ;  th  w  seo- 
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tion,  as  in  the  butterfly,  would  probably  present  fantr7»  bat  ihej  were  lednoed  to  simple  cavalry 

the  form  found  by  engineers  to  be  that  of  the  by  his  suocessor.    The  first  corps  of  drajp;ooii8 

beam  of  greatest  strength  and  lightness,  viz. :  in  England,  called  the  royal  regiment  of  drft- 

the  greatest  amount  of  material  thrown  into  the  goons  of  NorthJBritain,  was  raia^  in  1681,  and 

oval  flanges,  connected  by  the  thinnest  possible  is  now  the  Scots  ^eys.    There  are  two  regi- 

median  support.    According  to  Drury,  these  in«  ments  of  dragoons  m  the  U.  S.  army.  (See  auo 

sects  are  2  years  in  reaching  the  perfect  form  Catalrt.) 

from  the  egg ;  after  flying  about  a  few  weeks,       DRAGUIGNAN',  a  town  of  France,  capital 

and  having  performed  the  act  of  reproduction,  of  the  department  d  Yar,  41  m.  N.  K  from  Ton- 

the  wings  become  ragged,  the  strength  fails,  and  Ion ;  pop.  in  1856,  0,900.    It  rises  in  the  midst 

they  soon  die.    They  are  sometimes  seen  in  im-  of  a  fertile  valley,  surrounded  by  high  hills  oot- 

mense  swarms ;  M.  Poey  says  that  at  certain  ered  with  rich  vineyards.    It  is  weu  bnilt^  with 

seasons  of  the  year  the  north  winds  sweep  hosts  several  elegant  edifloes,  and  numerous  foontains. 

of  them  into  the  neighborhood  of  Havana ;  in  It  contains  a  library  of  15,000  volames,  among 

Belgium  in  1854  a  swarm  was  seen  extending  f  which  are  a  few  very  valuable  works,  a  cabinet 

of  a  mile,  and  requiring  nearly  an  hour  to  pass  of  medals  and  of  natural  history,  law  eoarta,  n 

A  given  spot,  the  lowest  individuals  flying  at  a  parish  church,  and  a  fine  clock  tower.    The  in- 

height  or  about  6  feet    The  restricted  senus  habitants  are  emploved  chiefly  in  the  silk  milli 

libdlulctj  of  which  nearly  20  species  inhabit  and  soap  works  of  the  envir<ms,  and  in  prepare 

New  England,  has  a  flattened,  moderately  long  ing  and  selling  olive  oiL    Draguignan  is  an  an- 

body,  an  almost  globular  head,  the  eyes  contigu-  cient  town ;  was  last  fortified  in  1615 ;  and  its 

ous  or  approximate,  and  the  wings  horizontal  possession  was  a  matter  of  contention  in  many 

when  at  rest.    The  larvea  are  short  and  thick,  of  Uie  wars  of  France. 

of  a  rough  appearance,  and  a  dirty  color ;  they  DRAINAGE,  the  art  of  freeing  land  from  n- 
have  5  appendages  to  the  taiL  The  genus  <m4-  perfluous  water  by  cauainff  it  to  flow  off  in  chan- 
na  (Fab.)  indudes  the  large  species,  with  long  nels  or  through  porous  subatanoes.  The  system 
slender  bodies,  which  keep  the  wings  expand-  of  drainage  adopted  for  cities  and  towns  is  corn- 
ed when  at  rest ;  the  larvas  are  larger,  Ions  monly  describea  as  Sbwbbacub,  and  will  be  no- 
and  slender,  with  the  abdomen  flat  below  and  ticed  under  this  head,  as  that  of  mines  in  the 
rounded  above;  this  includes  the  L,  grandis  article  devoted  to  that  subject.  (See  also  Pump.) 
(Linn.),  the  largest  and  most  predaoeous  of  the  Hie  art  is  of  especial  interest  in  its  application 
British  genera ;  there  are  about  a  dozen  q>ecies  to  the  rechuming  of  wet  lands,  and  Uie  improve- 
in  Massachusetts.  In  the  genus  agrian  (Fab.)  ment  of  ibose  through  which  the  wattf  that  falls 
the  wings  are  perpendicular  during  repose,  the  upon  them  in  rain,  or  is  brought  by  aubterra- 
head  transversal,  and  the  eyes  far  apart ;  this  nean  channels,  does  not  find  a  ready  exii  The 
includes  the  species  with  the  slender  and  filiform  importance  of  this  branch  of  the  art  i^peara  to 
abdomen,  sometimes  of  extraordinary  length ;  have  been  appreciated  by  the  ancient  Romans, 
the  larv89  are  small,  with  round  slender  bodies  who  are  known  to  have  constructed  open  drains 
terminating  in  8  feathery  appendages ;  there  are  for  conveying  away  the  superficial  water  from 
about  10  northern  species  well  known,  many  of  their  lands,  and  to  have  laid  underground  wa- 
them  delicate  and  beautiful ;  among  the  foreign  ter  pipes  of  earthenware,  which  some  suppose 
species  are  some  of  the  most  brilliant  of  insects,  were  ror  the  same  purpose,  but  which  are  with 
Many  of  the  finest  American  species  of  this  more  probability  referred  by  others  to  the  pur- 
family  are  described  and  figured  by  Drury.  poses  of  aqueducts  for  supplying  water  to  ttieir 
DRAGON'S  BLOOD.  See  Balsams.  houses.  In  England  public  attention  waa  di- 
DRAGOONS  (Fr.  dragom,  from  Lat.  dTacana-  rected  to  the  ixgurious  effects  of  water  retained 
rittf,  a  standard  bearer),  a  species  of  cavalry  first  in  cultivated  lands  by  the  treatise  o/  Oapt.  Wai- 
introduced  by  Marshal  de  Brissao  in  France  in  ter  Blyth  in  1662.  In  this  work  the  tendency 
the  16  th  century,  when  they  were  armed  with  of  wet  lands  to  produce  the  flag  and  rush  in- 
muskets  and  trained  to  fight  according  to  cir-  stead  of  useful  crops  was  forcibly  portrayed,  and 
cnmstancea,  either  as  cavalry  or  infantry.  Tbey  the  remedy  of  deep  drainage  as  strongly  uiged. 
manoeuvred  either  in  or  out  of  the  line,  extended  The  author  condemned  the  shallow  open  drains 
themselves  as  skirmishers  on  the  wings,  fired  in  common  use,  and  reoommendea  straight 
upon  the  enemy,  and  then  deployed  behind  a  trendies  reaching  below  the  spring  of  ^^  odd, 
column  ofinfanlay  to  reload  their  pieces,  prompt-  spewing,  moyst  water,''  which  he  regarded  aa 
ly  returning  again  upon  their  adversaries.  They  tne  source  of  the  ^^  corruption  that  feeds  and 
were  subsequently  of  especial  service  in  passing  nouri^eth  the  rush  or  fiagg,"  even  to  the  depth 
rivers  and  defiles,  and  as  an  escort  for  the  bag-  of  8  or  4  feet,  and  the  filling  in  of  the  trencSiea 
gage  and  oonvovs  of  artillery.  In  the  18th  cen^  wiUi  stones,  or  with  faggots  covered  over  with 
tury  they  lost  theur  hybrid  character,  were  gen-  turf.  It  was  long,  however,  after  his  time  be- 
erallv  used  as  cavalry,  and  now  form  in  most  of  fore  the  excellence  of  this  system  waa  generally 
the  European  armies  a  grade  between  cuirassiers  reco^ized,  and  little  attention  appears  to  have 
and  hussars,  mounted  on  horses  too  heavy  for  been  directed  to  the  subject  until  the  latter  part 
the  latter  and  too  light  for  the  former,  li'icbo-  of  the  next  centiuy.  About  the  year  1764  a 
las  of  Russia  created  a  dragoon  corps  of  8  regi-  shrewd  fanner  of  Warwickshire,  Mr.  EUdnston, 
ments  designed  to  act  eiUier  as  cavidry  or  in-  undertook  to  investigate  the  peculiar  qualities 
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.of  one  of  bk  fields  in  whioh  the  sheep  were  depth  of  7  inches  may  he  raised  10^  above  that 
badl/  affected  by  the  rot.    He  discoyered  that  of  undrained  adjoining  land  of  the  same  quality, 
when  an  imperYions  stratum  beneath  the  soil  was  Thus  drainage  produces  the  effect  of  a  warmer 
perforated  with  an  iron  bar^  the  water  confined  climate,  and  may  add  in  fact  many  days  to  the 
below  welled  Qp  and  flowed  away;  and  he  hence  length  of  the  season;  and  this  not  merely  by 
inferred  that  the  water  in  wet  lands  oamechi^-  reason  of  the  warmth  extended  for  a  longer 
ly  from  subterranean  sources,  and  might  be  re-  period,  but  in  the  spring  the  soil  is  sooner  pre- 
moved  by  tapping  the  stratum  th^t  confined  pared  for  cultivation,  and  may  be  i^i  condition 
it,  and  thus  letting  off  the  superfluous  quan*'  for  ploughing  and  plantins  even  two  weeks  be- 
tity.    On  this  theory  he  established  an  original  fore  neighboring  land  of  smiilar  quality  in  other 
system  of  drainage,  and  was  himself  remarkably  respects  would  admit  of  the  passage  of  oxen  and 
soccessful  in  seeking  out  the  sources  of  the  wa-  horses  for  working.  An  instance  of  such  a  gain 
ter,  the  supplies  of  which,  after  reaching  by  an  in  time  was  reported  in  1866  by  the  secretary 
auger,  he  arew  off  in  a  single  deep  channel  dug  of  the  board  of  agriculture  of  the  state  of  Maine, 
for  the  purpose.    This  system  came  into  exten-  In  the  late  spring  of  the  northern  states,  where 
sive  practice  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  its  the  snow  often  lies  in  April,  and  tJbe  ground  is 
.'imperfections  were  not  fully  appreciated  till  saturated  with  moisture  m  May,  the  advantage 
after  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  Mr.  thus  secured  is  of  great  importance.    "WliUe 
James  Smith  of  Deanston,  first  brought  forwai^  frequent  accession  of  water  is  a  great  benefit  to 
in  1823.    This,  which  its  inventor  called  fre-  lands  through  which  it  finds  a  ready  passage, 
quent  or  thorough  drainage,  and  others  named  its  retention  impairs  in  various  ways  the  fertil- 
the  Deanston  system,  was  contrived  with  refer-  ity  of  the  soil    It  prevents  the  pulverization 
ence  to  the  removal  of  the  water  collected  by  of  the  earth  by  the  plough  and  harrow,  and  the 
rains  upon  the  surface,  as  well  as  that  lying  b^  circulation  of  air  to  the  roots  of  tlie  plants, 
neath  the  soil,  and  was  in  fact  the  practice  It  nourishes  a  growtii  of  noxious  plants,  and  in 
recommended  nearly  200  years  before  by  Capt.  woodlands  its  injurious  effect  is  seen  in  the  pro- 
Blyth.    Aseriesof  paralld  drains  were  sunk  in  duction  of  many  lichens,  f^ngi,  and  other  para- 
the  direction  of  most  rapid  descent,  and  be-  ntes   upon   the   trees.    Even  the  cattle  and 
ing  partially  filled  with  stones  small  enough  to  sheep  pastured  upon  wet  lands  are  subject  to 
X>ass  through  a  3-inoh  ring,  were  covered  over  diseases  from  which  those  in  dry  fields  are  com- 
with  soiL  At  the  bottom  a  main  drain  was  con*  paratively  free,  and  are  moreover  pestered  by 
stmcted,,  of  sufficient  capacity  to  convey  away  swarms  of  flies  and  mosquitoes,  which  disappear 
all  tlie  water  from  the  smaller  drams,  and  this  as  tlie  same  lands  are  drained.    Man  himself  is 
he  directed  should  be  made  in  stone  work  or  often  the  greatest  sufferer  from  undrained  lands, 
with  tiles.    The  new  practice  met  with  great  which  tend  to  engender  fevers  and  agues ;  and 
opposition  from  the  advocates  of  the  me^od  of  these  are  known  to  prevail  long  after  the  forests 
Elkington,  but  finally  came  to  be  regarded  as  have  been  removed,  showing  that  the  cause  is 
the  omy  complete  system  applicable  in  all  cases,  not  so  much  the  decay  of  large  bodies  of  vegeta- 
In  some  instances  the  other  plan  may  no  doubt  ble  matter,  as  the  cold  dampness  produced  by 
be  economically  adopted.    The  drains  came  at  the  saturation  of  the  earth  with  moisture.    By 
last  to  be  made  chiefiy  of  tUes,  for  the  manu-  the  recent  researches  of  Dr.  H.  I.  Bowditch  of 
facture  of  which  the  first  machine  was  invented  Boston,  it  appears  that  consumption  also  is  more 
by  the  marquis  of  Tweeddale.  The  practice  has  prevalent  in  those  localities  m  Massachusetts 
been  successfully  introduced  into  the  United  which  are  badly  drained,  50  out  of  65  districts  in 
States;  and  in  Albany  and  New  York  draining  the  state  of  decidedly  consumptive  character  be- 
tiles  are  already  a  considerable  branch  of  mann-  ing  found  wet  bv  contiguity  to  ponds  or  marshes, 
facture.    They  are  also  made  in  New  Jersey,  or  by  reason  of  low  and  springy  lands.    In  the 
Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio.    Their  forms  and  tiie  vicinity  of  the  wet  and  unhealthy  localities  are 
manner  in  which  they  are  used  will  be  described  often  found  others  which  appear  to  be  as  free 
.after  a  few  remarks  upon  l^e  necessity  and  from  any  tendency  to  induce  or  aggravate  the 
effects  of  drainage. — ^Wet  lands  are  well  known  disease  as  the  distant  regions  to  which  patients 
to  be  unfavorable  to  the  production  of  large  are  sent  for  recovery.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  fully 
crops;  it  is  also  true  that  grains,  potatoes,  grass,  established  by  experience,  that  undrained  lands 
Ac^  are  of  sounder  and  better  quality  when  are  more  liable  to  suffer  from  drought  than  those 
grown  upon  lands  not  subject  to  excess  of  moist-  thoroughly  drained.    The  former  in  a  dry  time 
ore.    The  soils  that  retain  it  are  correctly  de-  become  baked  and  compact,  and  do  not  readily 
scribed  as  cold,  while  the  more  porous  soils  absorb  moisture  from  the  atmosphere;  but  a 
of  a  sandy  nature  are  called  warm.  The  former  well  pulverized  and  open  soil  receives  into  its 
afe  chilled  by  the  evaporation  continually  going  pores  and  absorbs  like  a  sponge  the  dew  and 
on,  while  the  latter  are  warmed  below  by  the  rain  aqueous  vapor  in  the  air.    The  moisture  finds 
'water  which  percolates  through  from  l^e  sur-  its  way  to  the  lower  portions  of  the  soil,  and  is 
face,  and  are  heated  by  the  direct  action  of  the  there  taken  up  by  the  rootlets,  which  penetrate 
sun's  rays.    By  ihe  experiments  of  Mr.  Parkes  deep  into  the  lopsened  materials.  Deep  or  sub- 
in  a  bog  in  Lancashire,  it  appears  that  by  giving  soil  ploughing  is  thus  seen  to  be  most  ad  van* 
free  passage  to  the  water  through  a  cold  soU  tageously  employed  in  connection  with  under- 
by  thorough  drainage,  its  temperature  at  the  druning.    The  same  cause  which  prevents  the 
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penetratioa  of  the  water  also  keeps  near  the  canaiBgdepreflBatoDsiiiwhichaedimeiit might  ao- 

BorfiBee  the  fertilizing   aabetanoea  applied  as  eamnlate  to  obsfemct  the  dndnage.    The  least 

manare;  and  these  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  ftll  admitted  hj  most  aQthorities  in  the  nsoal 

snn  are  in  great  part  dissipated,  their  richest  sized  drains  is  not  less  than  1  in  600  or  700; 

amaooniacal  portiona  going  off  in  exhalations  to  hot  so  gentle  a  slope  is  rardj  advisable ;  indeed, 

be  precipitated  by  the  rains  upon  other  lands,  not  less  than  1  in  200.    Ime  depth  generally 

Unaridned  soils  in  cold  climates  suffer  from  an-  agreed  upon  as  the  best  is  at  least  4  feet    The 

other  oaose.    They  are  liable  to  freeze  when  tues  are  at  this  depth  rarely  reached  by  a  hard 

saturated  with  moistare ;  and  as  they  thaw,  or  frost,  and  are  not  distorbed  by  the  pressare  of 

in  popular  language,  as  the  firost  comes  out  of  the  snbsoil  plouglL  which  penetrates  a  few  inch- 

the  ground,  they  are  so  heaved  and  broken  up^  es  over  3  feet  below  the  surface.    This  depth 

that  the  roots  of  the  grasses  and  winter  grains  is  also  lower  than  the  rootsof  most  of  the  crops 

are  thrown  out,  and  the  plants  are  destroyed;  are  likely  to  extend;  but  the  tiles  oannot  be 

this  is  what  is  called  winter-killed.    By  drain-  placed  beyond  the  possibility  of  injury  firom  the 

ing  and  subsoiling,  a  way  is  opened  for  the  roots  of  wiUowa,  poplars,  and  other  trees  wlucSi 

moisture  to  siuk  beyond  the  reach  of  frosti  strike  down  in  an  open  soil  to  uncertain  dep&a. 

and  the  soil  is  left  too  dry  to  be  disturbed  by  Theur  distance  apart  shooM  depend  upon  the 

the  thaws  of  spring. — ^From  these  remarks  may  nature  of  the  soil.    In  compact  days  troy  hara 

be  inferred  the  inutility  of  mere  snrfooe  drain-  been  set  within  16  feet  of  each  other;  but  this 

ing.    Open  trenches  may  convey  away  tiie  sor-  is  unnecessarily  dose.  If  the  ^iMoil  be  clayey, 

fru)e  water,  but  do  not  reach  the  cold  stagnating  it  is  not  well  to  exceed  80  feet;  fbr  if  the 

repositories  beneath  the  soil,  which  check  that  drains  once  laid  are  fbund  to  be  ineflfectoal,  as 

free  circulation  of  fluids  which  \a  as  essential  to  they  have  in  many  instances  proved,  the  only 

the  beslth  of  vegetable  bodies  as  that  of  the  abr  expedient  is  to  maxe  an  additional  one  between 

to  animals.    Such  ditches  should  be  used  only  each  2  of  the  original  set.  If  the  subsoil  is  very 

as  brooks  in  the  lowest  grounds  to  convey  away  porous,  the  tiles  may  be  jdaoed  40  f<Mt  i^»art ; 

the  water  discharged  into  them  by  the  under-  out  if  trials  at  a  greater' distance  than  tibos  are 

ground  drains  cominff  down  the  slopes.    Deep  ever  fotind  effectual,  it  is  believed  their  success 

ditches  partially  filled  with  small  stones  or  with  should  be  referred  to  the  prindple  of  EUdngtcni, 

brush,  or  laid  at  bottom  with  flat  stones,  are  the  drains  tapping  a  porous  stratum  containing 

found  by  long  experience  to  be  not  so  well  water  which  was  kept  fh>m  flowing  by  an  im- 

adapted  to  accomplish  the  object  sought  for  as  pervious  overlying  stratum.  The  eflroct  of  drams 

drains  laid  with  tiles.    These  are  short  pipes  is  not  always  perceived  immediately  after  heavy 

moulded  and  baked  of  brick  clay.    Some  are  of  rains.    Some  time  is  required  for  a  dry  soil  to 

cylindrical  sb^>e;  and  in  others,  called  the  become  saturated,  and  the  moistare  is  tiien 

horse-shoe  tile,  the  section  is  an  incomplete  ffradually  given  off  below.    The  plants  thus 

drde,  and  when  laid  the  tiles  are  placed  upon  have  sumdent  opportunity  to  obtain  the  bene- 

the  2  edges,  either  directly  upon  the  ground,  fit  G(  the  water  whidi  passes  throng  and  no 

or  separated  from  it  by  the  intervention  of  flat  danger  is  incurred  of  overdrainage,  eapedaDy  as 

pieces  of  the  same  material,  placed  so  as  to  the  lands  are  left  in  better  cmidition,  as  al- 

break  joints  with  the  tiles.    In  another  form  ready  stated,  for  absorbing  atmosjterio  vapor, 

which  18  very  generally  used,  called  the  sole  tile^  In  stiff  clayey  soils  the  operatioo,  though  it 

the  flat  bottom  piece^  iostead  of  being  separate,  would  at  flrst  appear  impt^u^cable,  is  greatly 

is  a  part  of  the  tile  itself,  and  ia^e  foot  upon  facilitated  by  the  property  of  Che  days  to  shrink 

which  it  stands.    This  and  the  pipe  tile  are  and  open  in  cracks  in  passing  from  a  wet  to  a 

considered  far  superior  to  the  horse-shoe.   Tiles  dry  state.    This  process  commences  near  the 

are  made  of  various  sizes  fh>m  2  to  8  inches  draina,  and  the  crada  extend  back,  serving  as 

diameter,  moulded  by  machines  in  lengths  of  theyopen  as  minor  channels  for  leading  the  water 

about  a  foot,  and  baked  as  thoroughly  as  com-  down  to  the  tile  beds.    Hi^  have  been  traced 

mon  hard-burned  bricks.    They  are  carefully  stretching  across  through  the  day  wltih  innu- 

set  in  the  ground  end  to  end ;  but  the  cylindri-  merable  ramifications  nearty  from  one  dnui  to 

cal  pip^  are  often  fhmished  with  a  collar  the  next;  and  though  they  dose  again  when  very 

which  slips  over  and  holds  2  adjoining  ends,  wet,  they  still  let  water  pass  alonff  their  fines. — 

The  bottom  of  the  trench  is  dug  with  excavat-  The  most  extensive  agricultural  munage  opera- 

ing  tools,  made  for   the  purpose,  just  wide  tions  in  the  United  States  are  on  the  farm  of  Mr. 

enough  to  admit  the  tiles.    The  water  filtering  John  Johnston,  near  Geneva,  K.  Y.  By  steadily 

through  the  soil  passes  into  the  pipes  by  the  pursuing  the  practice  for  about  20  years,  he  has 

numerous  joints,  entering  chiefly  at  the  hot-  accompfishedthelayingof  210,000  tiles,  or  over 

torn,  and  the  multiplication  of  these  joints  is  47  m.    An  instance  of  thdr  baiefidal  effeat 

the  chief  object  of  the  short  lengths.    Tiles  was  observed  a  few  years  since,  when  by  the 

should  always  be  imbedded  in  compact  soil,  and  destructive  action  of  the  midge  the  crop  of 

at  a  depth  somewhat  dependent  upon  the  con-  wheat  upon  6  acQoining  farms  was  reduced  to 

tour  of  the  ground  as  well  as  other  ciroum-  7  bushels  per  acre,  while  he  obtdned  29  bosbelsL 

stances.    A  sufficient  slope  must  be  secured  for  The  system  of  drainage  adopted  in  the  oenti^ 

the  water  to  flow  readily  through  the  drains,  park  of  New  York  dty,  under  the  direction  of 

There  should  be  no  interruptions  to  the  descent^  George  £.  Waring,  Esq.,  is  very  complete,  and 
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«xldbit8  some  peouliar  features.  The  soil  is.  mills.  The  great  difficulty  appears  to  bave  been 
chieflj  a  day  loam,  and  in  .this  the  drains  are  in  seeming  main  channeb  of  sufficient  capacity 
dng  mostly  from  4  to  5  feet  deep,  at  distances  to  discharge  the  waters  in  time  of  freshets ;  and 
aput  of  40  feet,  and  directed  down  the  line  of  through  want  of  tbese  the  banks  were  often 
steepest  descentl  The  depths.of  the  ezcayations  ovo^owed,  and  the  former  works  washed  away, 
are  regulated  by  grade  stakes  set  at  the  inter-  Among  the  nmnerons  drainage  channels  cut 
sections  of  the  drains,  and  at  varions  points  on  through  these  lands  are  2  nearly  parallel,  of 
their  lines,  the  IcTels  of  which  are  taken,  as  in  more  than  20  m.  in  length,  and  both  navigable, 
railroad  excavations,  and  from  these  points  the  serving  to  cnt  off  a  long  circnitons  roote  of  the 
whole  plan  is  prepared.  In  this  no  fall  is  ad-  river  Case.  By  other  direct  channels  madednr- 
mitted  less  than  1  in  200,  and  no  diminishing  ing  the  present  centnry  above  the  outlet4)f  the 
slope  toward  the  ontlet  if  this  can  be  avoided,  same  river,  and  also  of  the  neighboring  river 
The  small  drains  discharge  into  the  tops  of  the  Nene,  many  thousand  acres  more  of  land  have 
main  drains.  Where  a  diminishing  slope  toward  been  reclauned.  The  steam  engine  has  been 
the  discharge  cannot  be  avoided,  a  *^  sflt  basin"  advantageously  substituted  in  many  instances 
or  catch-pool,  formed  of  brick  or  of  a  large  for  the  windmills ;  and  it  has  been  found  prac- 
tOe  set  on  end,  is  placed  on  the  line  of  the  ticable  to  estimate  closely  the  power  and  ex- 
drain  to  retun  the  sediment.  A  silt  basin  of  pense  required  to  keep  an  area  of  given  ex- 
about  3  cubic  feet  capadty  receives  the  drain  of  tent  thoroughly  drained,  the  drainage  from 
every  20  acrea  It  is  built  up  to  the  surface,  neighboring  nigb.  lands  being  cut  off  by  catch 
and  furnished  with  an  iron  cover,  secured  by  drains^  and  the  height  to  which  the  water  must 
lock.  This  affords  an  opportunity  of  examining  be  raised  being  known.  The  annual  foil  of  rain 
at  any  time  the  condition  of  the  drainage,  and  averaging  26  inches,  there  would  be,  with  a 
of  removing  the  sediment  which  is  deposited,  very  mMerate  allowance  for  evaporati<m,  2 
By  reference  to  the  plans  of  the  work  kept  in  inches  ner  month  of  water  to  be  raised,  or  H 
the  office,  chang^  and  additions  may  at  any  time  cubic  met  of  water  as  a  maximum  on  every 
be  introduced  m  accordance  with  the  general  square  yard  of  surface.  The  amount  upon  an 
system. — ^The  expense  of  underground  drunage  acre,  or  7,260  cubic  feet,  may  be  raised  to  the 
seriously  checks  the  extennon  of  the  practice,  hei^t  of  10  feet  and  discharged  in  about  2 
The  2-inch  sole  tile,  or  2|-inch  horse-shoe  tile,  hours  and  10  minutes  by  the  power  of  one 
costs  $12  per  1,000  feet  length,  and  the  prices  horse.  A  steam  en^pne  of  10  horse  power  could 
mildly  iucrease  up  to  $80  for  1,000  feet  of  6-  then  each  month  raise  to  the  same  hei^^t  and 
inch  sole  tile,  and  $60  for  the  same  length  of  dlschiurge  the  water  fh>m  1,000  acres  in  232 
6i-inch  horschshoe  tile.  The  least  expense  per  hours.  Similar  calculations  may  be  made  for  the 
acre  in  nearly  all  arable  soils  for  proper  dnuns  drainage  of  submerged  lands  in  the  United  States, 
properly  constructed  may  be  estimated  at  from  -  proper  allowance  beingmade  for  the  difference  in 
$35  to  $50. — InEuropethelaigest  draining  oper-  the  annual  faU  of  rain  in  the  district  fi^m  that 
ations  have  been  those  desagoed  for  reclaiming  which  occurs  in  England. — ^The  dnunage  of  the 
Immense  tracts  of  submerged  or  boggy  lands.  Haarlem  lake  in  Holland,  undertaken  in  1839, 
some  of  which  were  altogether  below  the  lev^  was  a  gigantic  operation  of  this  class.  From  an 
of  natural  drainage.  As  early  as  1436  attention  area  of  70  sq.  m.  of  average  depth  of  water  of 
was  directed  to  the  possibility  of  reclaiming  the  12|  feet^  situated  below  the  level  of  any  sluices 
fens  bordering  the  river  Ouse  and  its  tributary  that  could  be  constructed,  it  was  required  to 
brooks.  These  covered  an  area  of  some  400,000  raise  the  water  an  average  height  of  16  feet, 
acres  of  land,  which  in  ancient  times  appears  to  and  to  an  estimated  possible  amount  of  35,000,- 
have  been  in  a  condition  for  cultivation.  The  000  tons  in  a  single  month.  An  ■  enormous 
tract  is  partly  in  Cambridgeshire  and  Hunting-  steam  engine  was  constructed  in  London  for 
don^ire,  extending  into  the  adjoining  counties,  working  11  pumps  of  63  inches  diameter  each, 
l>y  the  high  ridges  of  which  it  is  bounded.  It  and  10  feet  stroke,  the  maximum  capacity  of 
receives  Uie  waters  of  9  counties,  and  presents  all  which  was  to  raise  112  tons  of  water  10  feet 
l>ut  very  limited  natural  channels  for  conveying  at  each  stroke.  These  were  set  around  the  cir- 
these  into  the  sea  on  the  N.  £.  The  attempts  cular  tower  which  conttuned  the  eng^e,  and 
to  AwitumV  and  deepen  these  in  the  15th  cen-  fit>m  the  upper  portion  of  which  the  balimce 
tuxy  were  unsuccessful,  and  the  nndertakinff  beams  radiated— none  for  each  pump.  They 
*«ras  abimdoned  till  1634,  when  it  was  renewea  nused  in  actual  work  66  tons  per  stroke,  dia- 
hj  the  earl  of  Bedford.  In  3  years  he  ex-  charging  the  water  in  a  large  canal  88  miles  m 
pended  £100,000  in  embankments  for  keep-  length,  and  from  115  to  180  feet  in  width,  wludi 
ing  out  the  waters  of  tiie  rivers^  and  removing  had  previously  been  constructed  arooad  tfaearea. 
those  within  by  pumping  machinery  and  dis-  Two  other  similar  engines  were  applied  to  i^ 
chaipng  them  over  the  dikes.  This  attempt  same  work,  and  the  pumping  was 
also  foiled;  but  in  1649  his  son  recommenced  fit>m  May,  1848,  to  Jul^  1,  loA,  T 
operations,  and  finally  succeeded  after  the  ex-  was  thoroughly  drained,  and  Iht 
penditure  of  £300,000  more.  From  that  time  ready  to  be  divided  out  for  asla. 
the  uinds  reclaimed — ^now  known  as  the  Bedford  expenses  from  the  AfttuwiMMMiiiMMMd 
Xevel — have  been  kept  free  from  water  by  tions  in  1839  to  tiie  dose  of  ISS 
xneans  of  efficient  machinery,  worked  by  wind-  mated  at  £748,445,  whiek  wwmld  ht: 
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paid  by  fbe  proceedi  of  the  aale  of  the  laodi,  not  cdeohted  or  intended  tot  perauoient  we. 
the  greeter  part  cf  which  had  then  heen  die-  His  firat  bookL  the  '^Pictore  of  Cindnimti" 
poied  ot  The  ewemp  lende  and  aeit  water  (1815X  attained  in  its  daj  a  wide  repotatioo, 
maiahea  of  the  Unttea  Stales  present  yast  and  and  drow  from  Thomas  Jeffiaraon  a  highlj  oom- 
almoet  nntonched  fields  for  this  system  of  ope-  plimentary  letter.  His  last  work,  npon  which 
rations.  The  aeoomolations  of  vegetable  maW  his  fiune  aa  an  aothor  most  principally  rest,  was 
ters  they  contain  give  fertility  to  the  aoil,  when  ^  A  Systematio  Treatise,  historicad,  etiolc^cal, 
the  stagnating  waters  are  removed ;  and  the  and  practical,  on  the  Principal  Diaeases  of  the 
ancoess  that  baa  attMided  small  operations  nn-  Interior  Valley  of  Korth  America,  as  they  ^ 
dertaken  to  bring  them  into  cultivation,  gives  pear  in  the  Oaocaaian,  African,  Indian,  and 
enconragement  to  expect  great  resolts  from  Esqnimanx  Varieties  of  its  Population,^  voL  i. 
operations  undertaken  npon  a  Iwger  scale. — The  of  which  was  publisbed  in  1850l  and  voL  ii^ 
subject  of  drainage  may  be  further  studied  in.the  posthumously  edited,  in  1864^  A  memoir  ot 
number  of  Weale*s  ^  Rudimentary  Series,^''  by  Lis  life  and  services,  by  Edward  D.  TtfansfieM, 
O.  D.  Dempsy,  ^  On  tiie  Dndnage  of  Districts  LL.D.,  was  pablished  in  Oindnnati  in  1865. 
and  Lands."  It  is  also  treated  in  an  article  in  DRAKE.  Su  Fbakois,  an  English  navigator, 
the  U.  S.  patent  office  ^*  Agricultural  Report"  bom  near  Tavistock,  in  Devonshire,  according  to 
for  1856 ;  and  by  H.  Ck>lman  in  his  reports  of  £u-  some  authorities  in  1539,  and  to  others  in  1545  or 
ropeaa  agriculture.  The  very  complete  treatise  1540,  died  Dec.  27, 1595.  His  fiMher,  a  poor  y  eo- 
of  James  Donald  has  been  recentiy  republished  man,  and  a  recent  convert  to  the  Protestant  Ikith, 
in  New  York ;  and  William  MoOammon,  civil  obtained  from  Queen  Elizabeth  an  appointment 
engineer  of  the  ^'  Albany  tile  works,"  has  pre-  as  naval  chaplain.  He  had  12  sons,  of  whom 
sented  in  an  advertiBing  pamphlet  a  summary  Francis,  the  eldest,  reodved  a  scanty  education 
of  the  principles  and  i^vantages  of  drainage,  through  the  liberality  of  his  kinsman  John, 
with  exact  descriptions  of  the  tools  and  methods  afterward  Admiral  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  as 
employed  and  estimates  of  cost  soon  as  he  was  old  enough  to  serve  as  a  cabin 
DRAKE,  Davikl^  an  American  ph3r8ician,  boy,  was  apprenticed  to  the  master  of  a  bark. 
bom  in  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  Oct.  20,  1785,  died  Bgr  his  industry  and  frank  and  demded  charae- 
in  Cincinnati,  O.,  Nov.  5, 1852.  His  &ther,  a  ter  he  so  gained  the  affections  of  his  master, 
&rmer  in  indigent  circumstances,  emigrated  that  the  latter  at  his  death  bequeathed  his  ves- 
frora  New  Jersey  to  ICaaon  co.,  Ky.,  in  1788,  sel  to  bis  young  apprentice.  Being  thias  at  the 
where  Daniel's  childhood  and  yoatn,  up  to  his  age  of  18  years  a  good  sailor  and  the  proprietor 
16th  year,  were  passed  on  a  small  £u*m,  amid  the  of  a  ship,  he  quickly  completed  his  education 
labors  and  privations  of  a  frontier  life.  In  Dee.  by  leammg  how  to  command,  and  made  a  com- 
1800,  with  ouly  such  education  as  he  had  re-  meroial  voyage  to  the  bay  of  Biscay  and  after- 
oeivcid  in  the  course  <^  some  6  months'  desul*  ward  to  the  coast  of  Guinea.  Inspired  by  the 
tory  attendance  at  different  times  upon  country  adventures  and  successes  which  the  new  world 
schools,  taught  by  wandering  and  ignorant  then  offered,  he  sold  his  vessel  and  invested  the 
schoolmasters,  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  proceeds  with  all  his  savings  in  the  e:q>edition 
Dr.  William  Goforth,  of  Oincinnati,  as  a  student  of  Oapt.  Hawkins  to  Hiezioo  in  1567,  reoeiving 
of  medicine,  and  in  1804  he  commenced  the  the  command  of  the  Judith.  The  fleet  was  at- 
practice  of  that  profession.  In  1816  he  was  tacked  by  the  Spaniards^  and  only  2  of  the  6 
graduated  at  the  university  of  Pennsylvania^  and  ships  escaped.  Drake,  barely  soooeeding  in  sav- 
in 1817  he  was  invited  to  a  professorship  in  the  iog  his  own  vessel,  returned  to  England,  with  a 
Transylvania  medical  school  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  loss  of  his  entire  pronerty,  and  fruitlessly  peti- 
in  which  he  lectured  one  sebnon.  In  Dec.  1818,  tioned  the  court  of  Spain  to  restore  what  its 
on  his  personal  application,  the  legislature  of  subjects  had  taken  from  him.  Then  with  an 
Ohio  granted  a  charter  for  the  medical  college  oath  he  declared  that  he  would  obtain  by  force 
ofOhio,  at  Oincinnati,  and  also  established  there  the  rights  whidi  he  could  not  get  otherwise, 
the  commercial  hof^ital.  In  the  autumn  of  1820  and  began  to  sail  with  the  avowed  olgect  of 
the  former  institution  was  opened  for  students,  pillaging  the  Spaniards.  In  1570  he  obtained 
and  for  2  sessions  Dr.  Drake  was  connected  with  a  commission  from  Queen  EUzabeth.  In  1572 
it.  In  1828  he  again  accepted  a  chair  in  the  he  armed  2  ships  at  Plymouth,  with  which, 
Transylvania  school ;  and  thenceforth,  till  the  joined  by  a  third  at  Port  PhessanL  on  the  coast 
close  of  his  career,  was  with  brief  intermissions  of  South  America,  he  made  a  oesoent  upon 
connected  with  medical  schools,  holding  profes-  New  Granada,  captured  and  plundered  van- 
sorships  in  that  institution,  and  in  the  Jefferson  ous  Spanish  settlements,  and  made  at  the  ex- 
medical  college,  Philadelphia,  in  the  Oincinnati  pense  of  his  enemies  a  fortune  vastly  larger 
medical  college,  in  the  university  of  Louisville,  than  they  had  taken  from  him.  He  returned 
and  finally,  a^n,  in  the  medical  college  of  to  England  in  1573,  and  was  welcomed  as  a 
Ohio,  with  which  he  was  connected  at  the  time  hero.  While  at  Darien  he  had  seen  from  a 
of  his  death.  As  a  professor  of  the  theory  and  mountain  top  the  waves  of  the  Pacific,  and  had 
practice  ofmedieine  he  held  an  eminent  position,  there  conceived  the  purpose  of  an  expedition 
and  as  a  practitioner  his  reputation  was  coez-  into  those  waters,  yet  unexplored  by  English 
tensive  with  the  Mississippi  valley.  His  writings  vessels,  which  he  now  prepared  to  execute.  His 
were  voluminous,  bnt  principally  of  a  character  eloquence  was  sufficent  to  gain  the  patronage 
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of  EHzabetb,  to  whom  be  exposed  tbe  feeble-  fatal  malady  broke  imt  among  bis  saflora,  and 
ness  of  Spain  in  ber  colonies  and  promised  as  be  beiurd  of  the  defeat  of  a  division  of  his 
treasures  and  conquests.  He  set  sail  from  Ply-  f<n*oe0  which  he  had  sent  to  operate  by  land,  he 
mouth,  Deo.  18,  1577,  with  5  vessels  and  164  himself  fell  sic^  and  died  f^m  the  combined 
gentlemen  and  sailors,  to  follow  the  route  which  effects  of  fever  and  of  mental  agitation  on  ao- 
had  been  traced  by  Magellan.  While  in  Port  count  of  the  reverses  of  the  expedition.  His 
8an  Julian  on  tbe  coast  of  Patagonia,  he  put  to  body  received  a  sailor^s  funeral  in  sight  of  Puer^ 
death  Gaptdn  Doughtie,  a  good  sailor  and  brave  to  BeUo,  and  was  buried  in  the  sea.  Admiral 
officer,  and  a  gentleman  of  birth  and  education,  Drake  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  naval 
who  was  charged  with  having  conspired  against  greatness  of  England ;  and  though  in  bis  spirit 
the  life  of  the  admiral.  Directing  his  course  to  and  conduct  there  was  something  of  the  bucca- 
the  K.,  Drake  pillaged  the  Spanish  settlements  neer,  he  was  yet  one  of  tbe  most  daring  and 
of  Peru  and  Uhili,  captured  a  royal  galleon  efficient  of  naval  commanders, 
richly  laden  with  plate,  and  took  possession  of  DBAICE,  Jossph  Rodman,  an  American  poet, 
California  in  the  name  of  the  queen  of  England,  bom  in  New  York,  Aug.  7, 1795,  died  Sept  21, 
and  then,  burdened  with  gold,  sated  with  ven-  1820.  He  lost  his  father  in  early  life*  ana  with 
geance,  and  fearing  to  meet  the  Spaniards  in  8  sisters  struggled  against  adversity.  He  studied 
superior  force  if  he  returned  upon  bis  steps,  he  medicine,  and  his  marriage  in  1816,  shortly  after 
sought  to  find  by  the  N.  E.  ^passage  back  to  takii^  his  degree,  placed  him  in  affluence.  He 
the  Atlantic.  Being  repelled  by  the  severe  cold,  travelled  in  Europe,  and  after  his  return  in  1819 
he  changed  his  purpose,  and  determined  to  contributed  under  the  signature  (^  *^  Oroaker '' 
make  the  circuit  of  the  globe.  He  traversed  the  many  pleasant  and  effective  verses  to  the  col- 
Pacific  ocean,  the  archipelago  of  the  Spice  isl«  umns  of  the  "New  York  Evening  Posf  His 
ands,  the  Indian  ocean,  doubled  the  cape  of  friend  Fitz-Greene  Halleck  joined  him  in  this 
€rood  Hope,  and  arrived  at  Plymouth,  Sept  26,  series,  signing  his  own  pieces  at  first  "  Oroaker 
1579.  Elizabeth  received  him  with  fkvor,  and  jr.,"  but  soon  they  both  adopted  the  signature 
4  months  afterward  knitted  him,  and  partook  of  "  Croaker  and  co."  The  novelist  Cooper  was 
of  a  banquet  on  board  of  his  ship.  The  rupture  also  one  of  the  intimate  associates  of  Drake,  and 
which  followed  between  Elizabeth  and  Philip  a  conversation  between  them  as  to  the  poetical 
n.  gave  Drake  a  new  opportunity  to  gratify  his  uses  of  American  rivers,  in  the  absence  of  hia- 
animosity  against  Spain,  and  within  one  year  torical  assocnatious  soch  as  belong  to  the  streams 
he  captured  and  plundered  Cartbagena  and  of  the  old  world,  was  the  occasion  of  Drake's 
several  other  towns,  burned  the  forts  of  San  longest  and  most  imaginative  i>oem,  the  ^^Cul- 
Antonio  and  Saint  Augustine,  and  visited  and  prit  Fay."  It  was  his  aimvto  conjure  up  in  this 
brought  away  with  him  the  remains  of  the  fandfhl  production  all  the  associations  of  nat* 
colony  which  Baleigb  had  planted  in  Virginia,  ural  life  and  beauty  which  gather  around  a  syl- 
In  1587  he  was  placed  in  command  of  a  fleet  van  scene,  and  to  show  how  the  earth,  the  air, 
of  about  80  sul  designed  to  attack  the  Span«  the  sea,  the  field,  the  ware,  the  moonlight,  are 
ish  ports.  He  destroyed  100  ships  in  tbe  bar-  in  themselves  vital  with  poetical  images  and 
bor  of  Cadiz,  an  exploit  which  he  spoke  of  as  meaning.  Though  Drake  had  written  verses 
singeing  the  king  of  Spain's  beard,  and  soon  from  his  boyhood,  yet  the  poems  which  gave 
after  captured  an  immense  carrack,  from  papers  him  his  wide  reputation  as  a  writer  of  genius 
in  whicn  the  English  first  learned  the  value  of  and  taste  were  all  the  productions  of  a  single 
the  East  India  traffic,  and  tbe  mode  of  carrying  season.  His  health  failing,  he  passed  the  win- 
it  on.  In  1588,  as  vice-admiral,  he  commanded  ter  of  1819  in  New  Orleans,  hoping  to  be  bene- 
one  squadron  of  the  fieet  by  which,  with  the  assis-  fited  by  tbe  milder  climate.  But  the  progress 
tance  of  the  elements,  the  '^  invincible  armada  "  of  the  consumption  which  had  smitten  him  could 
was  annihilated.  In  1589  he  ravaged  the  coasts  not  be  arrested,  and  he  lived  but  a  short  time 
of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  leaving  fearful  traces  after  his  return  to  New  York  in  the  spring.  His 
of  his  passage,  and  in  1592  and  1598  was  a  mem-  death  called  forth  a  beautiful  poetical  tribute^ 
ber  of  parliament  for  Plymouth.  In  1594,  a  re-  from  his  Mend  Halleck. 
port  having  reached  England  that  Spain  was  pre-  DRAKE,  Nathan,  an  English  physician  and 
paring  against  that  country  a  fieet  more  numerous  miscellaneous  writer,  bom  in  York  in  1766,  died 
and  powerful  tiian  the  armada,  he  again  entered  in  Hadldlgh,  June  7, 1886.  He  was  educated  at 
the  service  against  his  old  enemy.  Convinced  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  practised  his 
that  the  West  Indies  was  the  point  where  Sptun  profession  in  Hadleiffh  from  1792  till  his  death, 
conld  be  best  attacked,  he  sailed  for  America  in  during  which  time  be  was  a  frequent  contrib- 
1595  with  26  vessels,  in  company  with  Admiral  ntor  to  literary  and  medical  periodicals.  His 
Hawkins.  A  di^ded  command  produced  its  works  are  numerous ;  they  indude  '*  Shake* 
nsual  bad  results,  and  their  first  attempts  were  speare  and  his  Times"  (2  vols*  4to.«  London, 
unharmonious  and  fruitless.  At  Porto  Rico  1817),  and  various  criticisms  and  illustrations  of 
Admiral  Hawkins  died,  either  of  a  wound  or  of  tbe  writings  of  the  age  of  Queen  Anne, 
chagrin,  and  Drake  then  in  the  region  where  his  DRAKE,  Samuxl  Gabdneb,  an  American 
first  anger  against  Spain  had  been  kmdled  gained  author,  bom  at  Fittsfield,  N.  H.,  Oct  11, 1798. 
new  triumphs.  He  burned  Santa  Marta,  Ranche-  He  was  educated  at  the  common  schools  of  the 
ria,  Nombre  de  Dios,  and  Rio  Hacha ;  but  a  neighborhood,  and  between  the  ages  of  20  and 
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27  WM  a  ditbiet  sebool  teaoher.  8alMemient]3r  tkm  of  the  Gmks  about  700  B.  C.  Theieli- 
lie  remoTed  to  Boston,  and  in  1828  estabEBhed  •  gioos  festiTda  of  Baodiiu  were  b^ieredtoluiTe 
an  aotiqnarian  book  store,  one  of  the  fint  of  Its  been  mtrodnced  into  Greece  hj  Melampiu.  In 
olaM  in  the  United  States.  In  1825  his  literary  the  Bacchic  ritoal  an  ode  in  hooor  of  the  god 
and  antiqaarian  labors  oommenoed  with  the  re-    was  recited;  and  to  prodooe  the  best  ode, 


pnblication  with  notes  of  Ohnrch's  ^*  Entertain-  one  which  ahonld  be  selected  by  the  priests  to  be 

ing  History  cf  King  Philip^s  War,^  of  which  inserted  into  thdr  ceremony,  became  a  &ToritB 

several  editions  hare  since  appesred.  In  1888  he  contest  among  the  poets  c^  the  time.    A  goat 

reprinted  6  old  tracts,  whii^  with  the  preceding  was  either  the  prineipsl  sacrifice  at  the  altsr,  or 

work,  comprise,  in  nis  opinion,  all  that  can  be  the  prize  awarded  to  the  soccessfnl  competitor; 

recovered  in  relation  to  Kins  Plulip's  war.    In  thns  from  the  two  words  rpayot  and  tt^  the 

1882  appeared  his  **  Indian  Biogn^y,"  and  in  ode  for  the  goat,  came  the  Greei  word  tpay^iu^ 

1888  the  "  Book  of  the  Indiana,  or  History  and  tragedy.    &  like  manner,  at  tiie  mstic  festirals 

Biomphv  of  tiie  Indians  of  North  America,"  a  or  harvest  homes  of  the  Greeks,  semi-religioiis 

work  dT  hi^  anthority  for  foots,  and  of  which  ceremonies,  composed  of  odes  and  dances  ia 

the  11th  edition,  modi  enlarged,  i4>peared'  in  honor  of  Baocbns,  were  enacted.    These  odes^ 

1861.    His  remaininff  pnblications  on  Indian  bein^  of  a  more  genial  and  comic  character. 

history  are  '*  Old  Indian  Ohronides"  (Boston,  consistent  with  the  occasion  of  an  agricnltnral 

1886),  *^  Indian  Captivities"  (Boston  1889),  and  triumph,  were  c^ed  c»fM*8ka,  comedy,  from 

^  Tragedies  of  the  Wilderness  "  ^Boston,  1841).  «»fU7,  village,  and  wfhf,  song^  the  song  of  the  vil- 

Bioce  1847  he  has  edited  the  "Kew  England  lage.    Some  writers  are  of  opinion  that  the 

Historical  and  GK&nealogical  Register,"  iidiioh,  word  comedy  originally  signined  drama,  and 

under  the  direction  of  a  historittil  and  genealo-  had  not  the  distinctive  sense  in  which  we  appi/ 

flical  socie^  in  Boston  of  which  he  is  president,  it,  bat  included  tragedies  and  theatrical  repre- 

has  contdned  many  valuable  contributions  to  sentations  of  every  kind. — ^The  eariiest  known 

IocaI  and  fomily  history.    His  latest  work  is  an  form  of  drama  is  the  dithyrambns,  a  hynm  in 

elaborate  history  of  Boston  in  1  voL  royal  8vo.  honor  of  Bacchus,  sung  by  a  chorus  of  voices 

DRAKENBERG,    CHBisnAH   Jaoobsxm,    a  accompanied  by  music,  expressive  gesture,  and 

Norwegian,  remarkable  for  his  long  life,  born  in  dances.    In  562  B.  0.,  Susarion,  a  native  of 

Blomsholm,  Nov.  18,  1626,  died  in  Aarhuus,  Megara,  appeared  at  Athens,  where  he,  as  a 

Oct.  9, 1772,  at  the  age  of  146  years  and  more  single  speaker,  redted  an  ode.    In  686  B.  C^ 

than  10  months.    The  son  of  a  sea  captain,  he  Thespis,  a  native  of  Icaria,  recited  an  ode  with 

himself  led  a  seafaring  life  tiU  1717,  when  he  responses  inade  to  him  byiiditlnrrambiochoros; 

abandoned  it  on  account  of  the  dimness  of  his  in  this  we  faintiy  perceive  the  first  germ  of  dia- 

eyesight,  though  his  strength  and  vigor  were  l^e.    Such  were  the  rude  elements  found  by 

undiminished.    In  1782  he  was  residing  in  Oo-  i&ohylus  in  409  B.  0.,  and  out  of  them  he  alone 

penliagen,  and  his  advanced  ase  having  been  and  unaided  created  and  perfected  the  drama 

disputed  by  persons  who  Judged  from  his  looks  as  we  now  behold  it.    Nothing  essential  has 

that  he  was  younger,  he  indignantly  set  off  to  since  been  added  to  its  structure;  he  seems  to 

procure  his  baptismal  certificate,  and  having  for  have  forestalled  future  ages  of  invention,  and 

that  purpose  performed  a  long  Journey  through  to  have  left  nothing  undone.    He  removed  th« 

Sweaen  chiefly  on  fbot,  reappeared  witii  his  chorus  into  the  background,  and  used  them 

documentary  proof  at  Oopenhagen.    He  was  only  as  an  auxiliary.    He  brought  a  second 

married  in  1787,  and  in  1769  still  continued  to  actor  upon  the  scene,  and  introduced  dialogue; 

exercise  much  in  walking,  and  retained  extra-  thus  the  drama  became  an  action  instead  of 

ordinary  strength.    He  died  after  a  gentie  sick-  a  narrative.    He  invented  scenery,  costame, 

ness  of  18  days.    He  was  of  medium  stature,  and  machinery,  of  a  grandeur  unknown  to  oar 

passionate,  but  rather  temperate,  with  a  gooa  stage.    Banishing  the  lewd  and  Bacchanalian 

appearance  and  address.  character  from  the  dithyrambic  hymn,  he  snp- 

DRAMA  (Gr.  ipofui^  fit)m  8pa«,  to  make),  a  plied  its  place  with  pure  tragedy,  simple  and 

story  represented  by  action.    The  principle  of  grand  in  ita  form,  noble  and  dignined  in  its  ob- 

imitation  is  inherent  in  human  nature ;  paintiuff,  ject.    IVom  his  works  were  gathered  thoee 

sculpture,  and  the  drama  must  be  coeval  witti  rules  called  the  unities,  referred  to  by  Aristotle; 

society,  and  have  been  practised  in  some  form  indeed,  he  may  be  truly  said  to  have  ibond 

by  almost  every  nation.    Among  the  South  sea  the  drama  chaos,  and  Idt  it  a  world.    These 

islanders  a  rode  kind  of  drama  was  discovered,  changes  were  wrouti^ht  within  the  space  of  80 

In  Ohina  the  drama  dates  its  origin  to  remote  years,  and  so  rapidly  were  they  accomplished, 

i^es.    The  war  dance  of  the  Indian  and  tiie  Af-  that  they  were  at  the  time  r^urded  as  the  wort 

rican,  intermingled  with  pantomimic  descrip-  of  inspiration.    The  expansion  he  gave  to  the 

tions  of  the  preparations  for  battie,  the  stosltiiy  drama  caosed  the  Athenfans  to  build  the  great 

advance  upon  the  foe,  the  combat,  and  the  death  theatre  of  Bacchus,  the  Lenaion,  the  former 

of  the  enemy,  greeted  with  applause  from  the  ex-  theatre  having  broken  down  under  the  pressors 

cited  spectators,  is  essentially  a  dramatic  exhibi-  of  the  people  gathered  into  it  to  witness  a  repre 

tion,  although  wordless.    But  that  form  of  the  sentation  in  which  .£schylus  and  Pratinas  wen 

drama  accepted  and  followed  in  Europe,  divided  rivals.  Thirty  yeare  later,  Sophocles  introdnoed 

chiefly  into  tragedy  and  comedy,  waa  the  crea-  it  third  actor,  and  thus  dif^iaed  the  dialogue  and 
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fertQized  the  action.    AfladramatiopoetlieBar-  centarj  after  JEiBobylaB,    Hewaa  ibe  last  of 

passed  .^Eschylns  by  a  Doble  grace  and  a  sweet  what  was  called  the  old  school.   Comedy  was  di- 

majesty,  which  were  wanting  to  theTitanio  father  vided  into  3  forms,  the  old,  the  middle,  and  the 

of  the  drama.  Fifteen  years  afterward  Enripides  new.    In  the  first  or  old  comedy,  the  characters 

enabled  Greece  to  behold  as  contemporaries  the  were  real  living  personages,  who,  under  their  real 

three  greatest  purely  tragic  poets  the  world  has  names,  were  freely  satirized.    This  license  was 

produced.  In  reviewing  their  works  we  must  re-  soon  so  abused  that  a  law  was  passed  forbidding 

member  that  i£sohylus  was  t)ie  creator  of  that  the  names  of  real  personages  to  be  used  in  com- 

fanciful  world  which  Sophocles  and  Euripides  so  edy.     This  impeoiment  produced  the  second 

wonderfuUv  cultivated.  The  dramas  of  JSschy-  or  middle  comedy,  where  the  prohibition  was 

lus  are  dark,  gloomy,  and  terrible ;  thunder  and  evaded  by  giving  fictitious  names  to  real  oharao- 

lightniog  are  their  atmosphere,  and  demigods  ters,  and  distinguishing  the  individual  intended 

their  dramatu  p&nowB;  his  human  beings  are  to  be  satirized  by  a  mai^  or  by  some  unmis- 

gigantic  in  moral  stature,  and  removed  above  takable  inference.    The  middle  comedy  lasted 

our  sympathies.    Sophocles,  more  human  but  about  60  years,  when  it  was  supemedcid  by  the 

not  less  divine,  drew  human  nature  as  it  ought  8d  or  new  comedy ;  in  this  form  the  characters 

to  be.    Euripides,  descending  still  further,  de-  and  the  subiect  were  fictitious,  and  as  the  old 

picted  men  and  women  as  they  were. — ^The  ori-  satirized  and  ridiculed  statesmen,  orators,  and 

gin  of  the  drama  is  popularly  but  erroneously  generals  under  their  real  names,  so  the  new 

ascribed  to  Thespis.    This  improvisatore  did  was  aimed  at  abstract  vice,  and  not  at  the  indi- 

no  more  than  improve  upon  the  dithyrambus ;  vidual  offender.    As  tragedy  descended  from 

he  first  organized  a  regular  chorus,  and  invent-  the  contemplation  of  divine  matters  to  depict 

ed  dances  of  peculiar  eneray  and  srace ;  but  his  and  sympathize  with  human  woes,  it  gradually 

performances  were  a  kind  of  ballet  farce.    Of  lost  its  grandeur  and  depreciated.    So,  also,  aa 

tragedy  he  had  no  idea.— :The  tragedy  of  the  comedy  divested  itself  of  its  direct  influence 

Greeks  was  a  fable  or  a  series  of  events  begotten  upon  men  and  things,  and  from  a  statesman  be- 

of  each  other  in  a  natural  sequence.    It  began  came  a  philosopher,  it  lost  its  pit^  and  power. — 

with  a  simj^le  position,  so  selected  that  Uie  The  list  of  dithyrambio  poets  preceding  ^Eschy- 

anditor  reqmred  no  en>lanation  to  understand  lus  from  700  to  625  B.  O.  includes  Archilochus, 

the  present  condition  of  matters  or  persons ;  it  Simonides,  Lasus,  Arion,  Stesichorns,  Solon, 

vas  a  simple  beginning.    The  development  of  Susarion,  Hipponax,  Theognis,  Thespis  (birth 

the  characters  was  required  to  be  simultaneous  '  of  .^schylus^.  Afterward  came  Ohosrilus,  Phry- 

-with  the  action,  the  one  being  involved  in  the  niohus,  Epicnarmus,  j&ohylus  (invents  the  dra- 

other.    The  action  should  not  stray  from  the  ma,  and  first  exhibits  499  B.  0.),  Chionides, 

one  place  beyond  such  a  limit  as  the  time  em-  Sophocles  (first  victory  468  B.  0.),  Euripidea 

ployed  in  the  performance  might  naturally  per-  (first  ezhioits  455  B.  C.)i  Cratinus,  Aristar- 

mit ;  nor  should  a  lapse  of  time  take  place  during  chus.  Ion,  Crates,  Acheaus,  Melanippides,  Phere- 

the  piece  be^rond  the  limit  of  one  day.    These  crates,  Phrynichus  the  comic  poet,  Lysippus, 

tinities  of  action,  place,  and  time,  however,  so  Enpohs,  ArUtofhanes  (427  B.  C.), .  iLgathon, 

strenuously  tusisted  upon  by  the  French  drama-  Xenocles,  Ameipsias,  Sannyrion,  Astydamas, 

lists,  were  not  strictiy  observed  by  the  Greeks,  Antiphanes,  Theopompus,  Eubuliu,  Alexis,  He- 

nor  were  they  considered  essential,  for  .^sch^lus  raclides.  Menand&r  (first  exhibits  821  B.  C), 

himself  did  not  always  observe  them.    Ansto-  after  whom  the  Greek  drama  died  obscurdy.-^ 

tie  refers  indistinctly  to  the  unity  of  action;  he  The  Romans  derived  their   drama  from  the 

says  in  reference  to  the  unity  of  time :  "  Tragedy  Greeks.    Terence,  Plautus,  and  Seneca  are  the 

endeavors  as  much  as  possible  to  restrict  itself  only  Latin  dramatists  worthy  of  mention,  and 

to  a  single  revolution  of  the  sun."  Of  the  unity  these  are  but  translators  and  imitators  of  the 

of  place  he  says  nothmg.    The  Greek  tragedy  Greek.    The  only  element  introduced  by  the 

Tras  composed  in  trilogies,  or  8  distinct  plavs^  Romans  into  the  drama  was  farce,  an  invention 

continuations  of  each  other :  such,  for  example,  of  the  Tuscans ;  buffoonery  became  more  popular 

was  the  trilogy  of  iBschylus,  formed  of  the  than  wit.    In  truth  the  Roman  people  took  lit- 

Agamemnan^  the  Choiphorii^  and  the  "Furies."  tie  pleasure  in  pure  intellectual  amusement,  and 

In  the  1st,   Agamemnon,  returning  from  the  what  the  poet  was  to  the  Greek  the  gladiator 

dege  of  Troy,  is  murdered  by  his  wife  Cly-  was  to  the  Roman.    The  coarser  Roman  pre- 

temnestra ;  in  the  2d,  Orestes,  Agamemnon^s  ferred  to  watch  the  agoiiies  of  the  body  suffered 

Bon,  aven^  his  fiEither  by  the  slaughter  of  his  in  the  circus,  rather  than  sympathize  with  the 

mother;  m  the  8d,  Orestes  is  pursued  by.^the  woes  of  the  soul  simulated  in  the  theatre. — ^Thus 

Furies  for  this  unnatural  deed ;  the  gods  cannot  ended  the  first  or  classic  age  of  the  drama.    The 

agree  upon  his  case  until  Minerva  decides  in  his  second,  or  romantic  age,  gave  its  first  indication 

fiftvor,  and  releases  him  from  the  torture  of  the  of  existence  in  the  12tii  century,  when  dramatio 

ayenging  divinities.    These  8  subjects  conjoin-  peiformances  called  entrefMU  were  introduced, 

ed  formed  a  complete  action,  divided  into  a  as  the  word  implies,  between  the  services  at 

thesis,  an  antithesis,  and  a  synthesis. — ^The  early  rbyal  banquets  and  carousals.    These  entremets 

history  of  comedy  is  more  obscure  than  that  of  soon  became  pageants,  masks,  and  mummeries, 

tragedy.    The  earliest  comic  i>oet  of  whom  we  and  lasted  as  distinct  dramatio  entertainments 

have  remains  is  Aristophaaee,  who  flourished  a  up  to  ^e  period  of  Shakespeare,  Simultaneously 
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a  dramatio  oomposltioii  caHed  a  Myftoy,  xtsatJUf  no  rirak  in  the  rkih  oolorin^^  of  theh*  ehareo- 

fonndedonpflssageBafSoriptare,  wasiiitrodaoed  ten;  they  drew  men  more  nke  imperfect  hn- 

and  became  a  popular  ethibition  on  saints'  days,  man  beings  and  less  like  inspired  stataaiy ;  and 

Sabjeots  from  the  Bible,  rnde^  treated  in  &e  if  leas  noble  in  oontonr,  they  were-  more  truly 

form  of  a  dialogue  between  tiie  holy  person-  flesh  and  blood.   The  Shakespearean  oharaeters 

ageS)  were  represented  on  a  stage  enAeA  in  the  are  constmoted  piecemeal  out  of  the  small  im- 

church  or  chnreh  yard,  the  priests  and  acolytes  perfections  and  nnmors  that  make  np  fanman 

being  the  actors.     These  peHformancea  were  nature;  the  Greek  heroes  are  made  of  one  piece, 

carried  to  an  i^ose,  and  they  became  so  bias-  one  passion.  The  English  dramatists  of  this  age 

gemoos  a  scandal  that  they  were  sappressed.  gave  originality  at  least  to  the  form  of  the  ro- 
ic  next  form  of  drama  was  the  Morali^,  mantic  drama,  and,  whatever  its  faults,  it  was 
bearing  a  relation  to  the  mystery  similar  to  that  new.  The  French  and  Italian  poets  dang  to 
between  the  new  and  old  comedy  of  the  Greeks,  the  Greek  models ;  ConieiUe  and  Badne  were 
The  morality  was  aimed  at  abstract  vice,  its  ao-  bat  faint  and  poor  imitators  of  Eoripides ;  Alfi- 
tion  was  a  fitble,  its  characters  typical. — ^In  the  eri  aflbcted  the  same  andent  simplicity.  As 
16th  and  16th  centories  Histories  began  to  be  stodents  of  the  Greek,  their  indiviooal  merit  is 
written — ^loDg.  rambling  pieces  of  action  with-  great ;  bat  having  had  no  share  in  the  progress 
oat  form  or  object,  bat  introducing  radely  the  of  the  drama,  they  have  no  prominent  place  in 
design  of  that  romantic  drama  dwtined  to  so  its  history.  The  Italians  ana  Spaniards  at  this 
wondroas  a  perfection  under  the  minds  of  Shake-  period  contrived  a  species  of  performance,  part 
speare  and  his  colleagues.  Aa  the  dassic  drama  pantomime,  part  fkroa  part  comedy  of  intrigue, 
was  derived  from  the  dithyramb,  a  pure  poetic  It  was  derived  from  those  Italian  narrators  of 
germ,  sabsequently  developed  into  action;  the  whom  Boccaccio  is  the  best  type,  and  repreeent- 
romantic  drama  was  derived  from  the  pageant,  ed  dramaticaUy  those  diort  and  pithy  tales  in 
mask,  or  mummery,  a  pantomimic  germ,  sabse-  which  Margaret  of  Navarre  was  woat  to  take 
quently  developed  into  poetry.  In  tlie  first  the  such  deli^^ht.  Lope  de  V^a  was  the  first  toinan- 
action  is  snbservient  to  the  passion ;  in  the  sec-  gurate  this  oomedy  of  intrigue;  it  was  «rickly 
ond  the  passion  is  snbservient  to  the  action,  imitated  and  greatly  improved  by  the  Frem^ 
Thus  we  find  Sh^espeare  borrows  his  plots  who  by  admitting  more  Italian  elements  gave  it 
from  Boccaccio,  and  makes  his  passions  fit  on-  variety  and  scope.  Hardy,  Rotroa^  and  Conieille, 
der  these  forms,  where  his  characters  rather  en-  Scarron  and  Qainanlt,  prepared  the  pnblic  taste 
cumber  than  assist  the  intrigue.  In  the  Eliza-  for  Molidre,  who  truly  founded  and  made  the 
bethan  age  the  romantic  drama  sprang  at  once  second  or  middle  age  of  comedy,  as^iake^ieare 
into  existence ;  and  as  in  the  single  life  of  JSs-  and  his  oolleagues  made  the  first  or  old.  €V>m- 
chylus  the  dassical  or  Greek  drama  passed  edy  at  this  time  mainly  occupied  the  stage.  In 
from  infimcy  to  maturity,  so  Shakespeare  and  England  the  foar  great  masters^  Wydierly,  Coo- 
bis  colleagues  raised  the  romantic  or  Gothic  greve,  Yanbrughf  and  Farauhar,  brought  forth 
drama  from  rudeness  to  the  highest  perfection  the  prose  drama.  If  infinior  to  Molidre,  they 
it  has  ever  achieved.  In  the  romantic  drama  were  less  tainted  with  that  leaning  toward  Greek 
the  unities  of  time,  place,  and  action  are  not  ob-  dassioality  which  has  always  retarded  the  true 
served.  The  poet  is  allowed  unbridled  license ;  progress  of  the  drama  in  France.  The  most  ori- 
prose  and  poetry  may  be  mingled  without  rule  ginal  of  Molidre^s  works  is  the  Bourge<n9  get^ 
or  reason,  beyond  the  aptitude  of  each  to  the  tilh<nnine^  because  in  its  form  and  treatment  he 
moment  and  the  character.  In  the  Greek  mind  hasexhibited  more  freedom  from  scholastic  tram- 
the  sense  of  form  was  very  acute ;  we  see  it  in  meL  In  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  the 
their  architecture,  sculpture,  and  poetry ;  we  sentimental  drama,  a  miztare  of  comedy  and 
have  it  in  their  social  and  politica]  institutions,  tragedy,  a  weak  solution,  obtained  great  popu- 
The  Greek  taste  demanded  grace  of  outline,  pro-  larity,  but  cannot  be  considered  a  forward  move- 
portion  of  parts  to  the  whole,  and  was  so  ex-  ment  in  the  art  In  Germany  this  drama  ob- 
tremely  sensitive  to  this  element  in  art,  that  tained  great  popularity  under  Kotzebne,  and  at 
we  find  it  in  all  things  Greek  which  remain  the  same  time  a  wild,  mythic,  philost^hical  dra- 
to  us.  The  Gk>thic  mind  is  endnently  defect-  matic  form  of  poem  was  created  by  Goethe  and 
ive  in  this  sense.  The  only  ideas  of  form  we  SohiUer.  These  poets  have  rather  embellisfaed 
have  are  derived  from  study  of  the  ancient  dramatic  literature  than  added  to  the  devebp- 
models,  and  are  not  inherent  in  us.  Reckless  of  ment  or  progress  of  the  drama  as  an  art.  Lc^ 
form,  Uierefore,  Shakespeare  depicted  charac-  sing,  who  preceded  them,  may  be  said  to  have 
ters  and  developed  passions,  flung  them  into  founded  the  German  drama,  but  he  attempted 
groups,  harried  them  turongh  the  action,  overthe  no  reform. — ^The  next  toA  last  great  step  whidi 
posmble  and  the  impossible,  and  landed  them  on  the  drama  has  made,  and  one  that  has  become 
a  catastrophe  not  prepared  by  design,  but  whidi  prominent  in  the  present  age,  is  the  in ven^n  of 
salted  his  convenience.  fiUs  works  present  a  opera,  or  a  drama  in  which  mudc  takes  the  place 
glorious  intellectaal  anarchy  in  which  he  has  had  of  poetry,  and  the  dramatic  action  is  subser- 
no  follower,  for  the  reason  that  no  mind  of  less  vient  to  a  new  musical  devdopment.  It  is  a 
power  than  his  own  could  contend  witii  the  mistake  to  presume  that  an  opera  is  a  modcd 
confusion  he  so  marvellously  controls.  The  drama.  The  musical  form  of  an  opera  and  its 
romantic  dramatists  greatly  excdled  their  das-  dramatio  treatment  are  essentially  different  from 
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{be  form  and  treatment  of  a  drama  based  on  the  language,  '*  they  will  not  act."  Having  seonred 
same  fable.  There  is  also  in  the  form  of  the  a  fit  theme,  it  should  be  examined  to  see  if  it  be 
mnsio,  apart  from  the  libretto,  a  plan  and  agreeable.  Thus  in  tragic  sabjeots  horror  should 
proportion  to  which  the  drama  most  be  subser-  be  distingnished  from  terror.  Horror  has  in  it 
-vient. — ^Among  the  yarions  minor  forms  of  the  something  repulsive ;  it  has  the  ingredients  of 
modem  drama  are  melodrama,  farce,  vaudeville,  disgust  to  distinguish  it  from  terror,  which  pos- 
and  paptomime.  Melodrama  owes  its  invention  sesses  a  charm  most  attractive,  having  the  in- 
to the  laws  which  restricted  the  performance  gredient  of  pity  mingled  in  its  sentiment  Pro- 
<^  tragedies  and  comedies  to  certam  privileged  vided  with  an  appropriate  subject,  the  dramatist 
theatres.  Booths  were  erected  in  which  were  most  proceed  to  select  a  good  beginning.  If  in 
performed  serious  pantomimes,  or  dramas  with*  his  first  act  he  has  to  employ  his  characters  in 
out  words,  accompanied  throughout  with  ex-  long  explanations  of  that  part  of  his  story  which 
pressive  musia  By  degrees  uie  actors  ven-  precedes  the  rising  of  the  curtain,  then  has  he 
tured  a  few  extempore  phrases  or  jests.  This  made  a  beginning  in  the  middle,  as  it  were,  and 
license  was  gradually  extended,  until  dialogue  his  drama  is  taking  place  off  the  stage,  instead 
was  regularly  introduced,  and  the  music  was  of  upon  it ;  for  the  mind  of  the  auditor  is 
only  used  to  accompany  the  movement  of  the  fixed  upon  a  scene  described,  and  the  action  of 
actors.  Melodrama  is  now  understood  to  be  a  the  play  ceases  to  give  place  to  narrative ;  if 
drama  wherein  the  passion  and  development  of  he  can  find  no  means  of  avoiding  these  explana- 
oharacter  are  subservient  to  the  action  and  plot;  tions,  then  he  must  consider  that  his  subject  is 
whereas  tragedy  is  a  drama  where  the  action  not  susceptible  ofa^ood  dramatic  form.  Having 
and  plot  are  subservient  to  the  passion  and  de-  begun  well,  the  action  must  never  pause,  and  it 
▼elopment  of  character.,  Faroe  is  a  humorous  must  be  continuous,  for  in  this  continuity  is  the 
piece  of  buffoonery,  in  which  probability  may  secret  of  interest ;  it  betrays  an  object  which, 
be  outraged  both  in  the  incidents  and  character,  though  kept  out  of  sij^t,  is  palpably  ahead.  As 
and  stands  in  relation  to  comedy  as  melodrama  the  plot  proceeds,  it  should  embrace  nothing 
does  to  tragedy.  Vaudeville  is  an  invention  but  what  is  essential  to  its  support ;  whatever 
of  the  French  stage.  Schlegel  states  that  may  be  the  beauty  of  an  episode,  it  is  a  distrao- 
**  vaudeville  is  only  a  variation  of  comic  opera ;"  tion,  and  has  always  more  charms  for  the  author 
but  it  is  essentially  a  different  thing,  and  was  than  the  auditor.  Shakespeare  triumphed  over 
in  no  manner  derived  frora  it,  nor  has  it  ever  this  fault  so  often  that  he  has  done  great  damage 
been  connected  with  it  It  has  its  name  from  to  the  English  dramatist  by  Ms  example.  At  a 
wiu  de  Vire,  which  was  originally  a  satirical  song  certain  proportionate  distance  from  the  end  of 
containing  a  keen,  witty  thought,  and  applicable  the  work  comes  the  climax  or  catastrophe^  to- 
to  some  pc^ular  person  or  event  It  was  a  lyric  ward  which  achievement  all  the  action  conspires, 
epigram  invented  in  that  part  of  Normandy  This  event  generally  occupies  the  latter  half  of 
called  Vire,  and  carried  thence  to  Paris,  where  the  4th  act  in  a  6  act  play.  Xhe  6th  is  used  to 
these  musical  satires  became  the  vogue.  Pres*  bring  the  finble  in  all  its  parts  to  a  simple  and 
entiy  the  writers  of  small  comedies  threw  their  clear  condnsion,  leaving  a  sense  of  complete- 
keenest  epigrams  into  verse,  by  which  they  gave  ness  in  the  mind,  where  nothing  remains  to  be 
them 'more  point  and  drew  to  them  more  at-  desired  or  told. — ^A  further  account  of  the  dra- 
tention;  these  verses  might  be  sung  to  any  air  matic  literature  of  each  nation  will  be  found 
that  would  happily  suit  them,  and  were  called  under  thetities  of  the  respective  countries.  See 
▼audevilles.  The  comic  pieces  through  which  also  iEsoHVLUs,  Alfikbi,  Oaldbbok  de  la. 
they  were  scattered  eventually  received  the  Babca,  Oobneillb,  Gokthe,  Goldoni,  LassiNCk 
name.  When  the  work  is  but  dightly  speckled  Lope  de  Yeoa,  Moli^bb,  Raoinb,  Sohillbb,  ana 
with  these  musical  epigrams,  it  is  distinguished  Shaxxsfxakb. 

as  a  camedie  vaudeoiUe,  or  a  drcMie  wudecille,  DRAMMEN*,  a  commercial  town  of  Norway, 

Pantomime  is  a  drama  without  language^  com-  situated  on  the  southern  coast,  in  the  province 

posed  of  gesture  accompanied  with  music.    It  of  A^gershuus,  20  m.  S.  W.  from  Christiania ; 

Isprobably  the  most  ancient  form  of  drama,  and  pop.  m  1855,  9,916.    It  lies  on  both  sides  of 

has  changed  less  in  its  essential  form  than  any  the  river  Drammen.  and  is  composed  of  8  small 

other.    The  most  perfect  and  most  elegant  kind  villages,  separated  from  each  other  by  natural 

of  pantomime  is  the  ballet,  where   graceful  limits.    The  commerce  of  which  Dnunmen  is 

dances  ^  interspersed  amid  the  pantomimic  the  centre  g^ves  it  the  third  rank  among  the 

action.-f-Ko  work  of  the  mind  possesses  such  cities  of  Norway,  but  in  respect  to  its  timber 

charms  for  the  author  as  the  drama ;  the  com*-  trade  it  stands  fint    It  manufactures  tobacco, 

bination  of  poetry,  music,  oratory,  sculpture,  earthienware,  sail  doth,  rope,  carriages,  leather, 

and  painting,  represents  an  army  of  muses  &c.;  and  beside  timber,  which  is  exported  diief- 

which  almost  every  literary  aspirant  desires  to  ly  to  Oreat  Britain,  France,  and  Holland,  has  a 

command;  but  few  are  found  adequate  to  the  commercein  iron  ware  and  agricultural  produce, 

task.  The  first  difficulty  consbts  in  ilie  selection  About  40;000  tons  of  shipping  are  annually  em- 

of  a  subject  fit  for  dramatic  treatment    Many  plciyed  in  its  port    It  suffered  connderably  in 

&ble8  read  well,  that  lose  the  appearance  of  liie  1850  and  1857  from  conflagrations, 

when  deprived  of  the  peculiar  charms  of  narra-  DRAPER,  Jomr  Wiluah,    an    American 

tive,  and  given  in  dialogue.    In  the  dramatist's  chemist  and  physiologist,  bom  near  Liverpool^ 
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Eo^and,  Ifftj  6, 1811.    He  reodred  h»  earij  aophietl  JoDnnl'' between  Oeyetn  1887  md 
edneetioQ  at  the  Wealeyen  Methodlrt  aebool  at  1857  about  40  treatiaea,  prindiMdlj  oa  topics 
Woodbouae  Grove,  an  inatltiitioa  tx  the  aona  previoody  little  nndentood.    He  is  the  astfaor 
ofeler^gjineDof  thatdenoaiiiiatioiijOfwbidihis  of  manj  literary  worlo^  reriewa,  Ac,  but  for 
firtber  waa  one.    HaTiog  here  acquired  the  m*  the  moat  part  publiahed  aiioiiTiiionaiy ;  of  a 
diraenta  of  knowledge,  hia  matorer  ednoation  *^  Treatise  on  the  Forces  which  mtidnee  the 
was  inimsted  to  private  instroctoTB ;  and  while  Organization  of  FlantB*'(4to^  New  York,  1844); 
thus  emplojed,  he  devoted  much  attention  to  of  apopnlar  *' Text  Book  on  Cheniistrj^  QSmo., 
diemiatiy  and  nataral  philoaophy,  apartiaUtj  Kew  York,  1846X  and  another  on  ^Katnral 
for  which  he  imbibed  from  hia  fttber,  who  Fhiksphy^  (8to.,  Kew  York,  1847X  whkh 
made  these  ponoits  a  relaxation  fitm  hia  deri*  eonsist  of  exoerpta  from  hia  cum  see  <^  lectorea. 
oal  datiea.    The  higher  mathematiea  were  alao  His  laat  and  most  elaborate  w<x'k  iaatreatiae  on 
a  part  of  his  earlj  training  and  hia  writidga  ^Hmnan  PhjBioio|nr,  Statical  and  Dynamical; 
denote  their  aoooeasfol  coltiTation.    He  anbae-  or  the  Conditiona  and  GoorBeof  the  life  of  Man  " 
qoentlr  went  to  the  nniyermty  of  London,  where  (8to^  NcwYork,  1858,  and  a  new  edition,  1868)l 
he  had  the  opportonity  of  prosecntiDg  hiachem-  DRAPER,  Bur  Woxulii;  an  En^ish  oflleer, 
ical  studies  under  the  late  Dr.  Tomer.    Some  bom  in  Bristol  in  1721,  ^ed  in  Bath,  Jan.  8^ 
cMfDr.  Draper^a  ancestors  had  been  attracted  to  1787.    He  waa  edneated  at  Eton  and  Oam- 
America  before  the  revelation,  and  a  greater  bridge,  entered  the  anny,  won  diatinctioii  in 
part  of  his  &mOy  connectiona  followed  at  later  the  East  Indies,  obtained  a  colonelcy  in  1760!, 
periods,  and  in  1888  he  came  over  to  Join  them,  acted  aa  brigadier  at  the  capture  of  BeQe  Isle 
He  then  continued  his  chemical  and  medical  in  ITClj  and  led  the  land  forces  at  tiie  taking 
atodies  at  the  university  of  Pennsylvaoia,  where  of  Manila  in  1763.    The  Spaniards  ranaosned 
he  took  the  degree  of  H.D.  in  1836,  and  with  the  latter  place  by  the  promise  of  £1,000,000, 
the  rare  distinction  that  hia  thena  waa  an«  which  was  never  pud,  and  Sir  William  corre- 
nounced  at  commencement  aa  having  been  se-  qx>nded  long  but  unprofitably  oa  the  sobject 
lected  for  publication  by  the  medical  faculty,  with  his  own  and  the  Spanish  govemmentB.   For 
A  few  weeks  after,  he  received  the  i^ipointment  his  services,  however,  he  was  made  knight  of  the 
of  professor  of  chemiatry,  natural  philosophy,  bath.    T^en  the  firat  of  the  ''Junius  "  letters 
ana  physiology  in  Hampden-Sidney  oollege.  appeared  In  Jan.  1769,  he  came  forward  under 
Virginia,  in  which  institution  he  remiuned  until  his  own  name  in  defence  of  his  friend  the  mar> 
1839.    During  his  residence  there  his  time  waa  quia  of  Granby.  Junius  replied  with  marvellous 
occupied  in  original  chemical  and  physiological  akill  and  sharpness ;  two  more  letters  passed 
investigations,  many  of  the  latter  appearing  in  on  each  dde,  and  Sir  William  then  retired  frtmi 
the  '*  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences."  a  contest  which  had  endangered  his  good  name. 
From  Hampden-Sidnev  college  Dr.  Draper  was  damaged  the  cause  of  his  friend,  and  heightened 
called  to  ttie  chair  of  chemistry  and  natural  his  opix>nent*s  reputation.    Six  months  after* 
history  in  the  academic  department  of  the  uni-  ward,  when  he  saw  these  letters  republished,  he 
versity  of  the  city  of  New  York,  where,  beside  i^peared  twice  again  in  print  to  complain  of  thdr 
instraction  in  those  branches,  he  has  delivered  i^ustice,  and  was  again  worsted  by  his  anony- 
lectures  to  the  advanced  undergraduates  upon  mous  antagonist   During  the  same  vear  he  visit- 
physiology.    In  1841  he  was  appointed  profes-  ed  America,  where  he  was  married  to  Mlas  De 
0or  of  chemiatry  in  the  university  medical  col-  Lanoey  of  New  York.    In  1779  he  was  i^ypoint- 
lege,  which  forms  the  medical  department  of  ed  lieutenant-governor  of  Minorca,  and  on  ibe 
the  city  university,  having  codperated  with  5  surrender  of  that  idand  brought  29  charges 
others  (Drs.  Valentine  Mott  OranviUe  S.  Pat-  against  the  governor,  Murray,  for  all  but  2  €Ht 
tison,  John  W.  Revere,  Gunning  S.  Bedford,  and  which  he  was  obliged  to  offer  an  apology. 
MartynPaine^  who  were  simultaneously  elected  DRAUGHTS,  a  game  played  by  2  peracm^ 
professors)  in  establishing  that  very  flourishing  on  a  checkered  board  lise  the  chesB-board, 
achool  of  medicine;  and  in  1850  physiology  was  with  12  or  20  pieces  on  each  side,  which  cap- 
added  to  the  chair  of  chemistry.    These  rela*  tnre  each  other  by  angular  movements  governed 
tions  to  the  academic  and  medionl  departments  bv  certain  rules,  unl^  the  game  ends  by  one 
of  the  university  have  been  continued  without  player  losing  tiH  his  pieces,  or  by  both  players 
interruption  to  Uie  present  time ;  and  it  is  also  getting  their  pieces  mto  positions  from  whidi     j 
worthy  of  remark,  aa  illustrating  his  industry,  Siey  cannot  be  taken.    In  America  the  same  ia 
that  he  has  acted  throughout  as  the  medical  commonly  called  checkers.  InFranceitisEnown 


variety  of  attainments  unites  all  the  important  tatlon  of  the  game  as  a  pastime  for  womeiu 

elements  of  a  public  speaker.    Although  his  But  as  it  has  been  played  in  E^pt  for  more 

researches  have  been  mostiy  experimental,  in-  than  4^000  years,  and  made  its  appearance  ia 

volving  therefore  great  labor  and  cost,  he  has  Europe  only  8  or  4  centuries  ago  when  there 

written  voluminously  and  with  high  reputation,  was  much  intercourse  l^tween  southern  Europe 

Beside  contributions  to  various  other  scientific  and  Alexandria  and  other  Egyptian  ports,  b&> 

Journals,  he  furnished  to  the  "  Edinburgh  Philo-  fore  the  passage  to  India  round  the  oape  of  Good. 
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Hope  replaced  that  thronffh  the  isthmus  of  Saez,  hj  leaping  over  the  other  into  that  square.  The 
it  is  prohahle  that  the  Egyptian- Arabic  name  piece  leaped  over  is  removed  from  the  board* 
of  the  game,  damehj  is  the  sonrce  of  its  appel-  If  several  pieces  on  forward  diagonals  should  be 
lations  in  French,  Italian,  and  German.  In  exposed  by  having  dtemate  open  sqoares  he- 
Polish,  the  game  has,  beside  that  of  damot  a  hind  them,  they  may  all  be  taken  at  once,  and 
foreign  designation,  arcaby  or  iearcaby^  snp*  the  taking  piece  placed  on  the  square  behind 
posed  to  be  of  oriental  origin.  In  Spanish,  the  the  last  piece  captared.  When  a  piece  has 
word  ajedru,  applied  to  both  chess  and  draughts,  reached  one  of  the  4  squares  of  the  extreme  op* 
is  also  of  eastern  derivation,  and  appears  to  be  positerow,  it  becomes  a  king,  and  is  crowned  by 
nearly  equivalent  to  the  American  term  check-  placing  one  of  the  captured  pieces  upon  it. 
ers. — ^The  origin,  of  the  game  is  uncertain.  It  is  Kings  can  move  backward  as  weU  as  forward, 
supposed  to  have  preceded  chess,  and  is  certainly  though  only  one  square  at  a  time.  The  princi- 
of  very  high  antiquity,  for  in  Egypt,  as  appears  pal  laws  of  the  game  are  these :  if  a  piece  is 
from  the  monumental  paintings,  it  was  a  com-  touched,  it  must  be  moved,  if  a  move  be  posri- 
mon  amusement  in  the  reigns  of  the  Osirtasens,  ble ;  the  player  who  has  the  move  must  take  a 
2000  B.  0.  It  was  phtyed  as  now  with  pieces,  piece  which  is  exposed  to  capture;  if  he  neg- 
all  of  which  on  the  same  board  were  alike  in  lects  to  take  it,  his  adversary  may  remove  from 
mze  and  form,  though  on  different  boards  Ihey  the  board  the  piece  with  which  the  capture 
varied  in  shape,  some  being  smail,  others  large  should  have  been  made ;  but  a  player  has  no 
and  rounded  at  the  top  or  carved  into  human  right  to  decline  to  take  under  any  circumstances, 
heads.  The  Mnd  used  by  King  Rhamses,  1811  The  first  move  of  each  game  is  to  be  taken  by 
B.  0.,  who  is  represented  on  the  walls  of  his  the  players  in  turn ;  if  lots  are  drawn  for  the 

Ealace  at  Thebes  playing  at  draughts  wit^  the  move,  he  who  gains  the  choice  may  move  first 

idles  of  his  household,  resembled  small  nine*  or  require  his  adversary  to  move.    In  Polish 

pins,  and  seem  to  have  been  about  1^  inches  draughts,  a  variety  of  the  game  played  not 

high,  standing  on  a  circular  base  of  half  an  inch  only  in  Poland,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  conti- 

in  diameter.    Some  have  been  found  of  ivory.  If  nent  of  Europe^  and  sometimes  in  England  and 

inches  high  and  1^  in  diameter,  with  a  small  knob  America,  the  pieces  are  moved  forward  as  in  the 

at  the  top.    The  oppositesetsof  pieces  were  dis-  English  form  of  the  game,  but  in  taking  they 

tinguished  sometimes  by  their  color  and  some-  move  like  the  kings  of  the  English  game,  either 

times  by  their  form,  one  set  being  black,  the  other  backward  or  forward.    The  kings  in  the  Polish 

white  or  red,  or  one  set  having  round,  the  otlier  game  have  the  privilege  of  passing  over  several 

fiat  tops.  It  is  uncertain  how  the  Egyptians  play-  squares  at  one  time,  and  even  over  the  whole  P 

ed  the  game,  though  from  the  position  of  some  of  length  of  the  diagonal  when  no  pieces  obstruct 

the  pieces  in  the  paintings  it  would  seem  that  they  the  move.    Polisli  draughts  is  sometimes  played 

did  not  take  backward,  as  is  done  in  the  Polish,  with  40  pieces  on  a  ^ard  divided  into  100 

game  of  draughts.    The  modern  Egyptians,  who  squares. — ^M.  Mallet,  a  celebrated  professor  of 

use  pieces  mmilar  to  those  used  by  their  prede-  mathematics,  published  a  treatise  on  draughts 

cessors,  play  the  game  as  it  is  generally  played  at  Paris  in  1668.    Another  teacher  of  mathe- 

iu  Europe  and  America.    By  the  Greeks  the  in-  matics,  William  Paine,  published  at  London  in 

yention  of  draughts,  as  well  as  of  dice  and  many  1756  an  **  Introduction  to  the  Game  of  Draughts.^ 

other  things,  was  poetically  ascribed  to  Pala-  The  best  work  on  the  subject  is  the  "  Guide  to 

xnedes,  one  ofthe  heroes  ofthe  expedition  against  the  Game  of  Draughts,"  by  Joshua  Sturges 

Troy,  1193  B.  G.   Plato,  however,  attributes  the  (London,  1800),  of  which  an  improved  edition 

invention  to  the  Egyptian  Theuth.  Homer,  in  the  apjpeared  in  1 886,  the  whole  of  which,  with  ad- 

1st  book  of  the  Odyssey,  describing  Minerva^s  ditions,  is  comprised  in  the  ^  Handbook  of 

arrival  at  the  palace  of  Ulysses  in  Ithaca,  says:  Games"  which  forms  one  of  the  volumes  of 

^' There  she  found  the  haughty  suitors ;  some  *^  Bohn^s  Scientific  Library  "  (London,  I860), 
of  them  were  amusing  themselves  before  the       DBAYE  (Grer.  Drau;  Hun^.  Driva;  ano. 

gates  with  draughts,  sitting  upon  the  hides  of  Dratm),  one  of  the  principal  tributaries  of  the 

oxen  which  they  themselves  had  slain."    There  Danube,  rises  from  2  sources  situated  in  the  £. 

is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the  game  portion  of  the  TyroL    In  its  upper  part  it  is  a 

mentioned  by  the  Greek  writers  was  a  species  of  small  and  extremely  rapid  river,  with  craggy  and 

backgammon. — In  playing  draughts,  the  board  overhanging  banks,  but  it  becomes  navigable  at 

is  placed  with  an  upper  white  comer  on  the  YiUach,  and  fiows  with  a  slow  current  Uirouj^h 

rlgnt  hancL    Each  player  places  his  pieces  on  a  low  and  marshv  country,  through  S.  Styna, 

tho  3  lines  of  squares  nearest  to  him.    In  Eng-  where  it  washes  the  walls  of  Marburg  and  Frie- 

land  the  white  s(}nares  are  played  upon;  in  dan,  then  along  the  S.  border  of  Hungary,  which 

Scotland  and  America  the  black  squares  are  gen*  it  separates  from  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  till  it  eo- 

erally  selected.    The  game  is  begun  by  each  ters  the  Danube  14  m.  £.  from  Eszek,  as  a  large 

player  moving  alternately  one  of  his  men  along  and  powerful  stream,  after  a  course  of  860  m. 

the  diagonal  on  which  they  are  first  placed,  one  Its  navigation  above  Yolkermarkt  is  obstruct- 

squflreatatimetotherightorlheleft.    When  2  ed  by  various  falls  and  cataracts.    The  most 

hostile  pieces  encounter  each  other,  the  one  that  important  of  its  numerous  afiSuents  is  the  Mur, 

has  the  move  may  take  the  other,  if  there  be  a  the  largest  river  in  Styria.    Lienz  in  Tyrol,  Yil- 

vacant  square  of  the  color  played  upon  behind  it,  lach,  Pettau,  Warasdin,  and  Eszek,  are  among 
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the  ebief  towns  situated  on  its  banks.  One  of  ^  the  different  sections  are  expressed  hy  lines  in- 
the  most  interesting  nsea  of  the  DraTe  is  that  dined  in  opposite  directions.  Li  most  arcM- 
to  which  the  Hungarian  peasants  pnt  it,  who  tectnral  ana  mechanical  oonstnictions  it  would 
descend  it  on  rafts  of  empty  barrels  after  havinff  be  obyiooslj  impossible  that  tiiey  ooold  be 
disposed  of  their  wine  in  the  monntains  of  drawn  fall  size.  Scales  are  tiierdbre  made  use 
Oarinthia.  of  in  which  firactional  parts  represent  wholes. 

DRAWING,  the  representation  or  delmea-    The  scale  in  moat  common  nse  in  architectmid 
tion  of  objects,  either  as  they  appear  to  the  eje,    drawings  is  that  of  }  of  an  inch  to  the  foot  or 
or  as  prqectea  on  assumed  phines,  or  as  desi^-    ^  of  the  lineal  dimensions ;  in  mechanical  draw- 
nated  oj  conventional  mgns  having  a  certam    ings,  i  or  i  full  size,  that  is,  as  nsnally  nnder- 
dmilaritj  to  the  i^pearance  of  the  objects  them-    8tm)d,  }  or  i  of  the  lineal  dimenaons.    Bedde 
selves.    The  painter,  with  free  hand,  draws  or    these  scales,  the  divisions  of  one  inch  or  foot 
aketches  oljects  in  their  visible  and  natnral    are  very  nnmerons,  according  to  tiie  pnrposes 
forms;  the  mechanical  or  arohitectnral draughts-    for  which  the  drawing  is  deigned.     Working 
man  projects,  according  to  certain  established    drawings  of  machines,  or  those  intended  to  be 
rules  and  principles,  olyects  existing  or  deagn-    used  in  construction,  are  generally  laid  off  to  as 
ed ;  while  torn  the  notea  of  the  surveyor  tiie    large  a  scale  as  possible ;  they  are  mostly  out- 
topographical  draughtsman  plots  the  surface  of    line  drawings,  connsting  of  lines  to  indicate  the 
A  neld  or  locality,  with  its  natural  and  artificial    form  of  the  object  represented.   The  roundups, 
objects  represented  somewhat  as  they  would    fblness.  or  obliquity  of  the  individual  smfaoes  is 
M>pear  projected  on  a  transparent  plane  above    not  inoicated  by  tiie  lines,  although  it  may  be 
fhem,  but  with  certain  oonventionallties  to  ex-    generally  inferred  firom  the  relation  of  the  dif- 
press  more  definitely  certdn  features.    Archi-    lerent  views  of  the  same  part    The  direct  sdg- 
teotnral  and  mechanical  drawing  is  in  general    nificance  of  an  outline  drawing  is  often  ccmsid- 
the  delineation  of  objects  by  geometric  or  or-    erably  increased  by  strengthening  those  lines 
thographic  projection.   Since  the  surfaces  of  all    which  indicate  the  contours  of  surfaces  resting 
bodies  may  be  considered  to  be  composed  of    in  the  shadow.    That  all  parts  may  be  shade- 
points,  the  first  step  is  to  represent  the  position  of    lined  accordins  to  one  uniform  rule,  the  light 
a  point  in  space,  bv  referring  it  to  planes  whose    is  supposed  to  mil  upon  the  object  obliquely  at 
position  is  established.    In  general  these  planes    an  angle  of  46^,  that  the  horisontal  and  vertical 
are  assumed  at  right  an^es  to  each  other,  and    lines  may  be  relieved  eaually.    In  general  the 
the  points  prolected  uix>n  them  to  make  up  the    light  is  supposed  to  fsll,  as  it  were,  from  the 
^drawings  of  the  plan,  end  and  side  elevation,    upper  left  hand  comer  of  the  paper  oiagonally, 
Let  a  brick  be  held  flatwise  in  the  oomer  of  a    and  the  same  rule  is  followed  in  the  more  fin- 
rectangular  box,  with  its  sides  parallel  to  the    ished  drawings  where  both  shade  and  shadow 
various  sides  of  the  box ;  if  now  from  the    are  introduced.     As  a  means  of  avoiding  the 
several  comers  of  the  brick  perpendiculars  be    indefiniteness  presented  by  mere  outline,  re- 
let fi&ll  upon  the  adjacent  sides,  the  points  thus    course  is  had  finequently  to  the  mere  shading  of 
found  will  be  the  orthographic  projections  of    the  parts  of  *a  nuu^ine  or  edifice,  usoally  done 
the  comers;  and  if  these  points  be  connected    with  color  and  a  brush.   In  architectural  draw- 
by  corresponding  lines,  there  will  be  outlines  of    ings,  a  complete  picture  Is  often  attempted  with 
the  brick  under  8  views  or  projections:  upon    all  the  appliances  of  shade  and  shadow,  intended 
the  bottom  of  the  box  a  rectangle  8  by  4  inches^    to  show  the  artistic  effect  of  the  constmction. 
being  the  plan  of  the  brick ;  upon  one  side  a    Color  is  introduced  not  unfrequentiy  in  botii 
rectangle  8  b^  2|  inches,  the  side  elevation ;    mechanical  and  architectural  drawings,  to  show 
on  the  other  side  a  rectangle  4  by  2^  inches,  the    the  material  of  which  the  constmction  is  com- 
end  elevation.  If  the  brick  be  inclined  to  either    posed;  in  these  cases  it  is  usual  to  imitate  some- 
or  all  of  the  sides  of  the  box,  the  projected  out-    what  the  natural  color  of  the  substances — wood 
lines  will  be  varied ;  but  the  same  rale  for  de-    with   burnt   sienna,  brick  with    Indian  red, 
termining  the  position  of  ix>ints  obtains,  viz. :  by    wrought  iron  with  Prussian  or  indigo  blue,  cast 
letting  fkll  perpendiculars  on  the  planes  to    iron  with  a  dark  blue  tint,  shading  off  tO  a  green, 
which  they  are  referred.  The  orthographic  pro-    — ^Bedde  orthographic  projection,  architects,  far 
Jection  of  any  object  in  outline  is  the  snadow  it    the  representation  both  of  exterior  and  interior  of 
would  cast  on  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the    edifices,  frequentiymake  use  of  perspective,  sod 
rays  of  the  sun,  if  held  between  it  and  the    mechanical  draughtsmen,  for  the  better  nnder- 
sun.    Simple  objects  in  general  ma^  be  de-    standingof  the  parts  of  a  machine  than  by  sepa- 
fined  by  2  views,  a  plan  and  elevation;  but    rate  plans  and  elevations,  unite  them  by  tlie  rues 
often,  to  illustrate  the  constmction  of  the  into-    of  isometrical  drawing.  The  sdenoe  of  perspec- 
rior,  sections  are  necessary,  that  is,  the  ap-    tive  is  the  representation  by  geometrical  rules, 
pearances  that  might  be  presented  were  the    on  a  plane  snmce,  of  objects  as  they  appear  to 
objects  cut  by  planes ;  all  portions  that  would    the  eye  from  an  assumed  point  of  view.    All  the 
be  thus  absolutely  cut,  are  designated  by  filling    points  of  the  surface  of  a  body  are  viable  by 
up  the  outline  with  a  quantity  of  inclined  par-    means  of  luminous  rays  proceeding  from  these 
aUel  straight  lines,  at  eaual  intervals  from  eadi    points  to  the  eye,  forming  a  cone  of  rays,   ^he 
other ;  should  there  be  aistinct  parts  in  section,    mtersection  of  these  rays  by  an  intervening 
In  contact  with  each  other,  to  prevent  oon^on   transparent  plane  is  the  perspective  prqjection 
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of  these  points^  the  rcQes  for  the  projeotion  of  era,  a  hone  shoe  for  a  smithy,  a  ofanrch  with  a 
which  mechanically  are  simple  and  well  estab-  cross  or  steeple,  &o.    The  localities  of  mines  are 
lished.    The  supposed  transparent  plane  is  called  represented  by  the  signs  of  the  planets  which 
the  plane  of  projection  or  plane  of  the  picture,  were  anciently  associated  with  yarions  metalSi 
The  horizon  of  the  picture  is  the  horizontal  line  and  a  black  circle  or  dot  for  ooaL    HiUs  are 
resulting  from  the  mtersection  of  the  plane  of  represented  by  2  methods,  the  vertical  and  the 
the  picture  by  a  horizontal  plane  passing  through  horizontal.    In  the  first  the  strokes  of  the  pen 
the  eye.    Point  of  view  or  point  of  sight  is  tine  follow  the  course  the  water  would  take  in  rnn- 
point  where  the  eye  is  supposed  to  be  placed,  ning  down  the  idopes^  the  strokes  .being  made 
Vanishing  points  are  ix>ints  in  a  picture  to  which  heavier  the  steeper  the  inclination ;  and  systems 
aQ  Unes  converge  that  are  in  the  object  parallel  have  been  proposed  and  used  by  which  the  in- 
to each  other.    An  object  is  said  to  be  in  paral-  clination  is  defined  by  the  comparative  thidk- 
Id  perspective  when  one  of  its  sides  is  parallel  ness  of  the  line  and  the  intervening  spaces.    In 
to  the  plane  of  the  picture — ^in  angular  per-  the  system  proposed  for  Ihe  U.  8.  ooast  snr* 
spective  when  none  or  its  ades  are  so.    Isomet-  vey,  slopes  of  75^  are  represented  by  a  propor- 
ncal  drawing  implies  that  the  measures  of  the  tion  of  black  to  white  of  9  to  2,  and  so  down 
representations  of  the  lines  forming  the  sides  by  9  grades  to  a  slope  of  2^^,  in  which  the  pro* 
of  each  face  are  equal'    The  principle  of  iso-  portion  is  1  black  to  10  white.    By  the  horizon- 
metrical  projection  consists  in  selecting  for  the  tal  method,  or  by  contours,  hUls  are  represented 
plane  of  the  projection  one  equally  inclined  to  by  horizontal  lines  traced  round  them,  such  as 
8  principal  axes  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  would  be  shown  on  the  ground  by  water  rising 
so  that  all  straight  lines  coincident  or  parallel  by  equal  vertical  stages.    The  choice  of  a  scale 
to  these  axes,  are  drawn  in  projection  to  the  for  a  plot  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  ihe 
same  scale.    Todrawacubeinisometricalpro-  purpose  for  which  the  plim  is  intended.    Plans 
jection,  with  a  radius  equal  to  one  side  of  the  of  house  lots  are  usually  named  as  being  so 
cube,  describe  a  circle,  inscribe  a  regular  hexa-  many  feet  to  the  inch,  plots  of  surveys  so  many 
gon,  and  connect  alternate  angles  bv  lines  to  the  chains  to  the  inch,  maps  or  surveys  of  states 
centre;  the  hexagon  will  be  £videa  into  4  qrua-  so  many  miles  to  the  inch,  and  maps  of  n^ 
drilaterols.  each  of  which  will  represent  a  face  way  surveys  as  so  many  feet  to  the  inch,  or  so 
of  the  cuoe;  all  the  lines  will  be  equal,  and  many  inches  to  the  mile.    In  the  U.  S.  coast 
equal  to  the  side  of  the  cube.    On  these  lines  survey  aU  the  scales  are  expressed  fraotion^y 
can  bo  set  off  distances  as  in  orthographic  pro-  and  decimally.  The  scales  of  small  harbor  charts 
jection,  but  only  upon  these  lines,  or  tnose  vary  from  1 : 5,000  to  1 :  60,000 ;  that  of  charts 
parallel  thereto.    Curved  or  inclined  lines  are  of  bays  and  sounds  is  usually  1  to  80^000,  ofgen- 
therefore  to  be  established  by  reference  to  these  eral  ooast  charts  1  to  400,000.    In  the  U.  8. 
lines,  and  not  by  direct  measure  of  the  lines  them-  engineer  service  the  following  scales  are  pre- 
set vea.    Isometrical  drawing  is  especially  valu-  scribed  :  general  plans  of  bmlding,  1  :  120 ; 
able  to  the  mechimical  draughtsman,  embrao-  maps  of  ground  with  horizontal  curves,  1 :  600 ; 
ing  as  it  does  the  applicability  of  a  scale  with  topograhical  maps  comprising  1^  miles  square, 
pictorial  representation.    In  drawings  for  the  1  m.  to  2  ft.,  or  1 :  2,640;  8  miles  square,  1 :  5,- 
patent  office  it  is  of  verj  general  application. —  280 ;  between  4  and  8  miles,  1 :  10,560 ;  9  miles 
Topographical  drawing  is  the  delineation  of  the  square,  1 :  15,840;  not  exceeding  24  miles  square^ 
fiurfi&ce  of  a  locality,  with  the  natural  and  arti-  1 :  81,680 ;  50  miles  square,  1 :  68,860 ;  100  miles 
ficial  objects,  as  houses,  roads,  rivers,  hills,  &c.,  square,  1 :  126,720 ;  surveys  of  roads  and  canals^ 
upon  it,  in  their  relative  dimensions  and  posi-  1 :  600.    In  the  plotting  of  sections,  as  of  rail- 
lions;  giving  as  it  were  in  miniature  a  copy  way  cuttings,  a  horizontal  or  base  line  is  drawn, 
of  the  field,  farm,  district,  &c.,  as  it  would  be  on  which  are  laid  off  the  stations  or  distances 
seen  by  the  eye  moving  over  it    Many  of  the  at  which  levels  have  been  taken ;  at  these  points 
objects  thus  to  be  represented  can  be  defined  by  perpendiculars  or  ordinates  are  erected,  ana  npon 
regular  and  mathematicd  lines,  but  many  other  them  are  marked  the  heights  of  ground  above 
objects,  from  their  irregularity  of  outline  and  base,  and  the  marks  are  Joined  by  straight 
their  insignificance  in  extent,  would  be  very  lines.    To  express  rock  in  a  cut,  it  is  generally 
difficult  to  distinguish.  Certain  signs  have  there-  represented  by  parallel  inclined  lines ;  rivers  by 
fore  been  adopted   into   general  use   among  horizontal  lines,  or  better  colored  in  blue;  the 
draughtsmen,  some  of  which  resemble  in  some  depth  of  sounding  in  a  mud  bottom  by  a  mass 
degree  the  objects  for  which  they  stand,  while  of  dots.    Since  it  would  be  in  general  impossi* 
others  are  purely  conventionaL    Sand  is  repre-  ble  to  express  the  variations  of  the  surface  of 
aented  by  fine  dots,  gravel  by  coarser  dots ;  mea-  the  ground  in  the  same  scale  as  that  adopted  for 
dow  or  grass  line  is  represented  by  tufts  of  little  the  plan,  it  is  usual  to  make  the  vertical  scale 
perpendicular  lines ;  trees,  although  not  conso-  larger  than  that  of  the  horizontal  lines  in  the  pro- 
nan  t  with  the  other  parts  of  the  plan,  are  repre-  portion  of  10  or  20  to  1 . — ^Topoffraphical  features 
aented  often  in  elevation,  atother  times  by  clumps  are  represented  as  effisctiveiy  by  the  brush  and 
of  foliage  in  plan,  sometimes  distinctive  in*  their  water  colors  as  by  the  pen.    Colors  are  used 
foliage ;  dwellings  and  edifices  usually  in  plan,  conventionaUy.    Thus  in  the  practice  of  the 
made  distinctive  by  some  small  prefix,  as  a  pair  French  military  engineers,  woods  are  repre- 
of  scales  for  a  court  house,  a  sign  post  for  a  tav-  sented  by  yellow,  gamboge  with  a  very  little 
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indigo;  mas  land  green,  gamboge  and  indigo ;  bf  Sir  E.  Bridges  (Kent,  1814).  The  last  is 
enltiyatea  land  brown,  lake,  gamboge,  and  a  one  of  his  most  admirable  prodnetions.  His 
little  India  ink  or  burnt  aieona;  acUoining  fields  historical  poems  are  dignifiea,  foil  <^  fine  de- 
are  slightly  varied  in  tint ;  gardens,  bj  patches  soriptiona,  and  rich  in  true  poetic  spirit^  and  his 
of  green  and  brown ;  nncultivated  land,  marbled  "  Polj-olbion  "  is  moreover  so  accurate  aa  to  be 
green  and  light  brown ;  brush,  brambles,  ^^  quoted  as  authority  by  antiquaries.  Notes  to 
marbled  ipeen  and  yellow;  vineyards,  purple;  tne  first  portion  of  it  were  written  by  Selden. 
Bands,  a  light  brown;  lakes  and  rivers,  a  light  He  was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey,  where  a 
blue ;  seas,  a  dark  blue,  with  a  little  yellow  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory.  An  edi- 
addea ;  roads,  brown ;  hills,  greenish  brown.  In  tion  of  his  works,  with  a  historical  essay  on  Lis 
addition  to  the  oonventioncd  colors,  a  sort  of  life  and  writings,  was  published  in  lT53-'3  (4 
imitation  of  the  conventional  signs  already  ex**  vols.  8vo.,  London). 

pliuned  is  introduced  with  the  brush,  and  shad-  DRATTON,  WnxMJC,  LL.D.,  an  Americsn 
ows  are  almost  invariably  introduced.  Topo-  Judge,  bom  in  the  province  of  South  Carolina 
graphical  drawings  receive  the  li^t,  the  same  in  1783,  died  in  June,  1790.  He  was  educated 
aa  architectural  and  mechanical  drawings,  from  for  the  bar  in  Uie  Middle  Temple,  London,  where 
the  upper  left  hand  comer.  Hills  are  shaded,  he  studied  4  years.  He  returned  to  America  in 
not  as  they  would  appear  in  nature,  but  on  the  1754^  and  was  impointed  chief  justioe  in  the 
conventional  system  of  making  the  slopes  darker  province  of  East  Florida  in  1768.  Btoing  tiie 
in  proportion  to  their  steepness^  the  summit  of  war  of  the  revolution  he  was  suspended  from 
the  highest  ranges  being  left  white.  Topo-  his  office  and  reinstated  in  it,  and  went  with  his 
graphical  drawings  embrace  but  a  small  portion  family  for  a  time  to  England.  After  the  peace 
of  surface,  and  are  therefore  plotted  airecdy  he  became  successively  Judge  of  the  admirslty 
from  measures ;  but  in  geographical  maps,  em-  court  of  South  Carolina,  associate  Justiee  of  the 
bracing  at  times  a  great  extent  of  country,  va-  state,  and  a  judge  under  the  federal  government 
nous  projections  are  made  use  of  to  express  as  DRAYTON,  Williaic,  an  American  poli- 
nearly  as  possible  a  spherical  surface  upon  a  tician,  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  died  in  PhUa- 
plane.  These  species  of  projection  are  gener-  delphia,  May  24, 1846.  Though  a  federalist  in 
ally  included  under  the  head  of  mapping,  and  1812,  he  held  a  commission  in  the  army  liter 
belong  to  the  province  of  geography.  the  declaration  of  war.  He  was  a  representative 
DRAYTGlN,  MiOHAXL,  an  English  poetL  bom  in  congress  from  South  Carofina  from  1825  to 
in  HartshiU,  or  Harshnll,  in  the  parish  of  Ather-  1888,  and  in  1880  was  a  leader  of  the  onion 
ston,  Warwickshire,  in  1668,  died  in  1681.  His  party  in  opposition  to  that  of  nuUification.  He 
life  is  involved  in  obscurity.  It  is  said  that  resided  in  Philadelphia  many  years  prior  to  his 
he  was  the  eon  of  a  butcher,  wss  a  page  to  a  death,  and  in  1889  succeeded  Nidioias  Biddle 
person  of  rank,  was  maintained  for  some  time  as  president  of  the  IT.  S.  bank,  the  afiSsurs  of 
at  Oxford  by  Sir  Henry  Goodere,  held  a  commis-  which  he  found  it  impossible  to  retrieve, 
sion  in  the  army,  and  witnessed  the  defeat  of  DRATTON,  William  Hsnbt,  an  American 
the  Spanish  armada;  but  none  of  these  state-  statesman  of  the  period  of  the  revolution,  bom 
ments  are  well  supported.  In  1626  he  was  poet  at  Drayton  hall,  on  Ashley  river,  8.  C,  in  Sept 
laureate.  He  found  patrons  in  Sir  Walter  Aston  1742,  died  in  Philadelphia  in  Sept  1799.  Hebe- 
and  the  earl  of  Dorset,  but  he  never  became  longedto  an  influentialfamily  of  South  Carolina, 
wealthy  or  powerful,  though  respected  for  his  and  was  educated  in  England  at  Westminster 
virtues  and  talent  It  is  not  easy  to  discover  the  school,  and  at  Baliol  college,  Oxford.  Return- 
order  of  his  various  poems,  some  of  which  were  ing  to  America  in  1764,  he  became  an  active 
publbhed  without  date.  The  best  known  is  his  writer  on  political  aSiedrs.  In  1769  he  published 
'*  Poly-olbion,''  a  descriptive  poem  on  England,  letters  on  the  side  of  the  government,  which 
her  legends,  antiquities,  and  productions,  the  brought  him  into  controversy  with  Christo- 
first  18  books  of  which  were  published  in  1618,  pher  Gadsden  and  other  patriotic  leaders.  In 
and  the  whole  80  in  1622.  Among  his  other  1771,  after  re^siting  England,  he  was  appointed 
works  are  "Harmony  of  the  Church,  contain-  privy  councillor  for  the  province  of  Sooth  Caro- 
ing  the  ^iritual  Songs  and  holy  Hymns  of  lina;  but  as  the  revolutionary  crisis  approached 
godly  Men,  Patriarchs,  and  Prophets"  (4to.,  he  espoused  the  popular  cause,  and  protested 
1691,  only  one  copy  of  which  edition  is  known  against  the  proceedings  of  his  colleagues.  In 
to  exist ;  and  Svo.,  London,  1848,  edited  by  1774  be  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  province, 
Dyce) ;  "  Idea,  the  Shepherd^s  Garland,  and  Ro-  and  when  the  contanentcd  congress  was  about  to 
land^s  Sacrifice  to  the  Nine  Muses'*  (4to.,  1598),  sit  he  published  a  pamphlet  under  the  signature 
the  second  of  which  was  reissued  under  tiie  of  ^'  A  Freeman,'^  which  substantially  marked 
tide  of  "Pastorals;"  ^' Mortimeriados"  (4to..  out  the  line  of  conduct  pursued  by  the  congress. 
1696),  reprinted  under  the  titie  of  the  "  Barons'  Suspended  from  his  offices  under  the  crown,  he 
Wars;'*  '^  England's  Heroical  Episties  "  (8vo.,  was  made  a  member  of  the  popular  committee 
1698);  the  *^  Legend  of  Great  Cromwell"  (4to.,  of  safety,  and  was  prominent  in  adviang  the 
1607);  '^Battie  of  Agincourt"  (folio,  1627);  seizure  of  the  provincial  arsenals  and  British 
"Muses'  Elysium"  (4to.,  1680);  numerous  le-  mails.  In  1776  he  was  president  of  the  pro- 
gends,  sonnets,  &o.,  mostly  printed  in  collections;  vincial  congress,  and  in  1776  was  elected  chief 
and  **  Nymphidia,  the  Court  of  Fairy,"  edited  Justice  of  South  Carolina.    He  soon  after  de- 
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liYeredftnenergetioobargetoihegrandjaryon  the  sleep,  howeyer,  be  partial  and  distnrbedf 
the  question  of  independencei  which  was  pnb-  these  results  do  not  follow,  but  the  waking 
Hshed  throughout  the  colonies  and  had  great  state  is  aooompanied  by  a  sense  of  lassitude 
influence.  He  had  produced  several  other  po-  and  fiatigue.  It  is  in  this  latter  condition  that 
litioal  charges  and  pamphlets,  when  in  1778  he  dreams  take  place,  and  hence  Dugald  Stewart 
Was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  continental  con-  has  properlv  defined  dreaming  to  be  that  con- 
gress, of  which  he  was  a  prominent  member  till  dition  of  sleep  in  which  we  have  nearlj  or 
his  death.  He  left  a  mhiute  narrative  of  tiie  quite  lost  all  volition  over  the  bodily  organs, 
preliminary  and  current  events  of  the  revolu-  but  in  which  those  mental  powers  necessary 
tion,  which  was  prepared  for  the  press  and  pub-  for  volition  retain  a  partial  degree  of  activity, 
lished  by  his  son,  Gov.  John  Drayton  (2  vols.  M.  Perquin  observed  in  the  hospital  of  Mont- 
Svo.,  Oharleston,  1821).  peJlier  in  1821  a  case  which  throws  consid- 
DBEAM,  the  series  of  thoughts  which  oocu-  erable  light  upon  the  actual  condition  of  the 
py  the  mind  during  sleep.  The  whole  animal  brain  in  profound  sleep,  and  in  that  in  which 
Hngdom  is  characterizea  in  its  sensuous  rela-  dreams  occur.  A  femcde  aged  26  had  lost  a 
tions  with  the  external  world  by  two  distinct,  portion  of  her  scalp,  skull  bone,  and  dura  mv 
and,  so  far  as  the  organs  involving  these  relfr-  ter,  under  an  attack  of  midignant  disease,  by 
tions  are  concemed,  opposite  conditions,  tiie  one  means  of  which  a  portion  of  the  brain  was  ex- 
of  wakefulness,  and  the  other  of  sleep.  Within  posed  in  such  a  manner  as  admitted  of  inspec- 
oertain  limits  this  alternation  of  action  and  re-  tion.  When  this  patient  was  in  a  dreamless 
pose  presents  itself  as  a  general  law  of  animal  state,  or  in  profound  sleep,  her  brain  was  mo- 
organization,  more  or  less  varied,  according  to  tionless,  ana  lay  within  the  cranium.  When 
the  simpleness  or  complexity  of  the  functions  the  sleep  was  imperfect,  and  the  mind  was  agi- 
involved ;  and  hence  it  is  found  that  the  quantity  tated  by  dreams,  her  brain  moved  and  protrud- 
snd  regularity  of  sleep  bear  a  close  relation  to  ed  from  the  cranium,  forming  a  cerebral  her- 
the  degree  of  development  of  animal  life.  To  nia.  This  protrusion  was  still  greater  whenever 
those  vertebrata  in  which  £he  muscular  and  the  dreams,  as  reported  by  herself,  were  most 
nervous  tissues  exist  in  their  most  complete  con-  active,  and  when  she  was  perfecdy  awake,  es- 
ditions,  sleep  is  much  more  important  than  to  peciaUy  if  engaged  in  active  or  sprightly  con- 
those  types  oforganicexistenoe  which,  while  en-  versation,  it  attained  its  fullest  development; 
dowed  with  some  of  the  functions  of  animal  or-  nor  did  this  protrusion  occur  in  jerks,  altemat- 
ganization,  are  for  the  most  part  devoted  to  the  ing  with  recessions,  as  if  caused  by  arterial 
simple  process  of  assimilation.  Indeed,  a  point  blood,  but  remained  permanent  while  the  con- 
is  St  last  reached  where  no  evidence  of  the  phe-  versation  continued.  It  is  clearly  shown  by  this 
nomenon  of  sleep  is  presented.  In  man,  in  case,sofar  as  the  appearance  of  the  brain  is  con- 
whom  the  voluntary  and  involuntary  functions  cemed,  that  during  profound  sleep  the  active 
exist  in  their  most  complete  development,  and  state  of  the  mental  faculty  ceases,  but  that,  in  that 
in  whom  their  operations  are  complicated  by  the  condition  in  which  dreams  occur,  some  of  the 
addition  of  those  of  the  intellect,  the  periods  of  mental  powers  are  sufSciently  active  to  excite  a 
waking  and  repose  are  most  fully  marked,  and  motion  m  the  cerebral  organs,  less  in  degree  than 
fheir  presence  most  important  to  the  welfare  of  in  a  state  of  full  wakefulness,  but  more  than  in 
the  individual.  In  sleep,  the  organs  of  sense,  a  condition  of  profound  sleep.  Though  the 
the  power  of  voluntary  motion,  and  the  active  power  of  volition  does  not  seem  to  be  altogether 
powers  of  the  mind  suspend  in  a  great  degree  absent  in  sleep,  the  will  appears  to  lose  its  in- 
their  operation,  in  order  to  collect  oy  rest  new  fluence  over  those  faculties  of  the  mind  and 
strength.  The  approach  of  sleep  is  announced  members  of  the  body  which  during  our  waking 
by  dmiinished  activity  of  mind  and  loss  of  the  hours  are  subject  to  its  authority.  Hence  it 
power  of  attention.  The  senses  become  blunted  may  be  inferred  that  all  our  mental  operations 
to  external  impressions,  and  we  feel  an  uncon-  which  are  independent  of  the  will  continue  dur- 
querable  desire  for  stillness  and  repose.  Our  ing  sleep.  The  senses  may  be  considered  as  the 
ideas  grow  confused,  our  sensations  obscure,  media  by  means  of  which  the  spirit  within  is 
our  sight  fail&  hearing  grows  dull  and  uncer-  brought  in  contact  with  the  external  world,  and 
tidn,  the  eyelids  dose,  the  joints  relax,  and  the  comes  to  have  a  knowledge  of  actual  existence. 
lx>dy  instbictively  assumes  an  easy  position.  Although  the  predisposing  causes  of  dreams  may 
The  vital  activity,  however,  is  in  full  vigor ;  the  be  diverse,  yet  they  are  generally  referable  to 
functions  of  the  heart  and  tiie  lungs,  breathing  some  peculiar  condition  of  the  body,  and  are 
And  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  continue,  but  often  called  into  action  through  the  agency  of 
are  more  calm  and  equable  than  during  the  the  external  senses.  Dr.  Gregory  relates  tiiat, 
waking  season ;  the  nutrition  of  tiie  system,  the  having  occasion  to  apply  a  bottie  of  hot  water  to 
accretion  and  absorption  of  the  juices,  are  also  his  feet  upon  retiring  for  the  night,  he  dreamed 
carried  on  undisturbedly  and  perfectiy.  Hence  that  he  was  making  a  journey  to  Mount  Etna, 
sleep  is  not  really  a  state  of  total  inactivity,  and  and  found  the  heat  insunerable.  Dr.  Reid,  hav- 
only  bears  a  ver^  partial  resemblance  to  death,  ing  had  a  blister  applied  to  his  head,  dreamed 
A  person  awakmg  from  profound  sleep  finds  tiiat  he  was  scalped  by  a  party  of  Indians.  M. 
himself  refreshed,  and  his  bodily  and  intellect-  Giron  de  Buzeremgues  made  a  series  of  experi- 
cud  functions  restored  to  their  usual  vigor.    K  ments  to  test  how  far  he  could  determine  hif 
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dreams  at  wfll  by  opersting  npoQ  tbe  mind  and  the  eroeodile  tranbled.    Inn  baiad  fior 

throogh  the  mediam  of  the  aensea.    With  tfaia  1,000  yean  in  atone  oofiSna  withmmiiiiilea  and 

Tiew  he  left  his  kneea  uncoTered  on  £dling  aphinxeay  in  narrow  chamhcra  at  tiie  heart  of 

aaieep,  and  dreamed  that  he  was  travelling  at  eternal  pTrankla,    I  waa  kisBed  with  caneetuua 

night  in  a  diligenoe  with  a  yivid  impression  of  kiaaes  hj crooodflea, andlaj eonfoonded wi&im- 

oold  knees  prodnoed  hj  the  rigor  of  the  weather,  ntterable  dimy  things  among  reeds  and  Hilotio 

Waller  reliU»s  the  ease  of  a  gentleman  who  was  mnd."  In  these  hallnoinationa  it  will  he  ohaerved 

eyer  after  a  Tictlm  to  terror  on  aooonnt  of  a  how  completely  all  ordinary  ideaa  of  ^me  and 

dream,  which  he  ooold  nerer  look  npon  except  ^Mioe  are  annihilated.    Indeed^  De  Qoineey,  in 

as  a  real  occorrence.    He  was  lying  m  hed,  and  noticing  thia  onrions  psydiological  phenomemm, 

as  he  imagined  quite  awake,  when  he  felt  the  says :  ^  The  sense  of  space,  imd  in  the  end  the 

distinct  impression  of  a  hand  placed  npon  his  sense  of  time,  were  hoth  powerftdly  affected. 

shoulder,  which  produced  snch  a  state  of  alarm  Buildings,  landscapes,  &o.,  were  exhlMted  in  pro* 

that  he  dnrst  not  move  in  bed.    The  shoulder  portions  so  vast  as  the  hodilyeyB  is  not  fitted  to 

which  had  experienced  the  impression  had  been  receive.    Space  swelled  and  was  amplified  to  aa 

nncovered,  and  the  cold  to  which  it  was  exposed  extent  of  nnntterahle  infinity.    This,  however^ 

produced  the  sensation.    Persons  in  whom  one  did  not  disturb  me  ao  much  aa  the  expanson  of 

of  the  senses  is  defective  frequently  have  their  time.    I  sometimes  aeemed  to  have  lived  lor 

dreams  modified  by  this  circumstance.    Darwin  TO  or  100  years  in  a  ain^  night."    Kordoea 

relates  the  eaae  of  a  deaf  gentleman  who  in  hb  it  require  ttte  aid  of  a  narootio  as  powerful  as 

dreams  always  appeared  to  converse  by  means  opium,  or  indeed  any  thing  beyond  what  csdi- 

of  tibie  fingers  or  in  writing.    He  never  had  the  narily  occurs  in  a  state  of  dreaming,  to  create 

impression  of  hearing  speech,  and  f<v  the  same  ideas  of  time  and  space  apparently  aa  inconm- 

reason  one  who  haa  been  blind  from  hia  birth  ous  as  those  narrated  by  the  opium  eater.    The 

never  dreams  of  visible  objects.  Sensations  pro-  deeper  who  is  suddeidy  awakened  by  a  kad 

duced  by  the  condition  oftike  digestive  apparatus  rap  does  not  begin  and  terminate  his  dream 

have  a  very  marked  iofiuence  on  the  phenom-  with  this  dmple  occurrence,  but  experieoees  a 

ena  of  dreams.    When  the  functions  of  tiie  long  train  of  eventa  requiring  hours  and  even 

digestive  organs  are  properly  performed,  the  days  for  their  fulfilment,  and  wMch  are  all  evi» 

dreams,  if  affected  at  all  from  this  cause,  are  dently  occasioned  by  the  sound  whidii  awakens 

pleasant  in  their  character;  if  however  there  ex-  him,  and  concentrated  within  the  brief  qiaoe 

uts  any  disturbance  in  this  part  of  the  system,  of  time  it  occupies.    A  person  who  was  sod^ 

the  dreams  are  apt  to  assume  a  pdnfhl  chanio-  denly  aroused  from  deep  by  a  few  drops  of 

ter,  usually  proportioned  in  intensity  to  the  water  sprinkled  in  his  jbce,  dreamed  of  tiie 

amount  of  disturbance  of  the  alimentary  canal,  events  of  an  entire  life  in  which  happinesa  and 

To  this  dass  of  sensations  may  be  referred  tibose  sorrow  were  mingled,  and  which  finally  tecmi* 

dreams  produced  by  the  use  of  opium  and  in*  nated  with  an  altercation  upon  the  borders  of  an 

toxicating  drinks,  which  in  part  at  least  act  by  extensive  lake,  into  whidi  his  exasperated  com- 

the  impression  made  upon  the  digestive  organs,  panion,  after  a  conaderable  strugi^e,  succeeded 

Dreams  induced  by  this  latter  cause  are  remark-  m  plunging  him.    It  is  evident  that  the  aasociar 

able  for  the  extravagance  of  the  phantasmago-  tion  of  idras  in  this  case  which  produced  the 

ria  they  exhibit,  frequently  presenting  shapes  of  lake,  the  altercation,  and  the  sudden  plunge^ 

the  most  fugitive  and  fanciful  character.    The  was  ocoadoned  by  the  water  aprinkled  unontiie 

dreamer  often  aeems  endowed  with  sud^  elasti-  &oe,  and  the  presumption  is  probable  that  the 

dty  that  it  appears  as  if  he  could  easily  mount  whole  machinery  of  an  entire  life  was  due  to 

to  and  fioat  upon  the  clouds  above  him.    De  the  same  cause.     Dr.  Abercrombie  relates  a 

Quincey,  in  the  ^  Gonfesdons  of  an  Opium  Eat-  similar  case  of  a  gentieman  who  dreamed  that 

er,"  has  portrayed  in  the  most  vivid  manner  he  had  enlisted  as  a  aoldier,  joined  his  r^^ent^ 

the  effect  of  that  narcotic  in  the  production  deserted,  was  apprehended,  carried  back,  tried^ 

of  dreams.    ^*  Under  the  connecting  feding  of  condemned  to  be  shot,  and  was  at  last  led  oat 

tropical  heat  and  vertical  sunlights  I  brought  to  execution.    After  the  usual  preparations  a 

together  all  creatures,  birds,  beasts,  reptiles^  all  ffun  was  fired,  and  he  awoke  with  the  report  to 

trees  and  plants,  usages  and  appearances,  that  discover  that  the  cause  of  his  disturbance  was 

are  found  in  all  tropical  region^  and  assembled  a  noise  in  the  a^acent  room.   Dreams  are  oftoi 

them  together  in  Ohma  and  Hindostan.    From  produced  by  the  waking  assodationa  whidi 

kindred  fedings  I  soon  brought  Egypt  and  all  precede  them ;  thus  the  writer  had  occaaioQ 

her  gods  under  the  same  law.    I  was  stared  at,  to  send  a  letter  to  a  relative  in  a  neighboring 

hooted  at,  grinned  at,  chattered  at  by  monkeys,  city,  and  n|Am  retiring  to  rest  dreamed  that 

by  parroquets,  by  cockatoos.    I  ran  into  pago-  he  was  walking  in  the  prindpal  thorooghftre 

das,  and  was  fixed  for  centuries  at  the  summit  of  the  dty  where  his  correspcmdent  redded, 

or  in  the  secret  rooms.    I  was  the  idol,  I  was  and  accidentally  meeting  hun,  held  a  long  con* 

the  priest.    I  was  wordiipped,  I  was  sacrificed,  versation,  npon  subjects,  however,  in  no  way 

I  fled  from  the  wrath  of  Brahma  through  all  the  connected  with  the  (me  which  gave  rise  to  the 

forests  of  Asia.    Yisbnu  hated  me,  Seeva  lay  in  correspondence.    So,  too,  dreams  may  be  cfaar> 

wait  for  me.  I  came  suddenly  npon  Isis  and  Odris.  acteristic  of  the  peculiar  idiosyncrades  of  the 

I  had  done  a  deed,  they  said,  at  which  the  ibis  dreamers :  a  miser  will  dream  of  his  gold,  a 
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philosopber  of  soience,  a  merchant  of  bis  ven-  markable  cases ;  from  among  tbem  the  foDow- 
tares,  tne  musician  of  melody,  and  the  loyer  of  ing  is  selected.  Mr.  D.,  residing  in  Edinburgh, 
bis  mistress.  Tartinia,  a  distinguished  yiolin  inforraed  bis  annt  one  evening  of  his  intention 
player,  is  said  to  have  composed  his  "Devil's  to  join  a  sailiog  party  the  next  morning  upon 
Sonata'*  nnder  the  inspiration  of  a  dream,  in  the  firth  of  Fortii.  The  lady  retired  to  rest  and 
which  the  devil  appeared  to  him  and  invited  dreamed  repeatedly  of  seeing  a  boat  sink  and 
bim  to  a  trial  of  skill  upon  his  own  instmmenti  those  on  board  drowning.  l¥ben  widened  she 
which  he  accepted,  and  awoke  with  the  mnsic  went  to  the  bedside  of  her  nephew,  and  with 
of  tbe  sonata  so  vividly  impressed  npon  bis  greatdiffioaltyobtained  his  promise  to  remain  at 
mind  that  be  bad  no  difScnlty  in  committing  home.  In  the  afternoon  a  violent  storm  arose, 
it  to  paper.  In  like  mamier  Coleridge  com*  the  boat  was  npset,  and  all  that  were  in  it  went 
posed  his  poem  "  Enbla  Ehan  "  in  a  dream,  of  to  (be  bottom. — ^The  earliest  mention  of  dreams 
which  the  following  is  hia  account:  "In  the  isin  theScriptaresandintbepoemsofHomer, 
amnmer  of  1797  the  author,  then  in  ill  health,  in  both  of  which  a  supernatural  origin  is  gen- 
bad  retired  to  a  lonely  farm  bouse  between  erally  ascribed  to  them.  By  the  ancients,  in- 
Porlock  and  Linton,  on  the  Ezmoor  confines  of  deed,  dreams  were  almost  universally  regarded 
Somerset  and  Devonshire.  In  consequence  of  as  coming  firom  the  other  world,  and  fh>m  both 
a  slight  indisposition  an  anodvne  had  been  pre-  good  and  evil  sources.  A  great  number  of  in- 
flcribed,  from  the  effects  of  wnicb  he  fell  asleep  stances  are  on  record  in  tbe  Greek  and  Latin 
in  his  chair  at  the  moment  be  was  reading  the  classics  of  remarkable  d^^ams,  which  show  how 
following  sentence,  or  words  of  the  same  sub-  widely  the  fitith  in  the  spiritual  nature  of  dream- 
stance,  in  Purcbas's 'Pilgrimage':  'Here  the  ing  was  disseminated.  The  night  before  the 
Sban  Eubla  commanded  a  palace  to  be  built  assassination  of  Julius  OsBsar,  bis  wife  Galpbur- 
and  a  stately  garden  thereunto,  and  thns  10  nia  dreamed  that  her  husband  fell  bleeding 
miles  of  fertile  ground  were  enclosed  within  a  across  her  knees.  On  the  night  that  Attila 
'Wall."*  Ooleridge  continued  for  about  8  hours  died,  the  emperor  Marcian  at  Constantinople 
apparently  in  a  profound  sleep,  during  which  be  dreamed  that  he  saw  the  bow  of  the  Hunnish 
had  the  most  vivid  impresnon  that  he  had  com-  conqueror  broken  asunder.  Cicero  relates  a 
posed  between  200  and  800  lines.  On  awaking  story  of  two  Arcadians,  who,  travelling  together, 
he  bad  so  distinct  a  remembrance  of  the  whole  arrived  at  Megara  and  went  to  separate  lodg- 
that  be  seized  bis  pen  and  wrote  down  the  lines  inga,  one  of  &em  to  an  inn,  the  other  to  a 
which  are  still  preserved.  Unfortunately,  at  private  house.  In  the  course  of  the  night  the 
this  moment  he  was  called  out  of  the  room  to  latter  dreamed  that  his  friend  appeared  to  him 
attend  to  some  business  which  occupied  more  and  begged  for  help  because  the  innkeeper  was 
than  an  hour.  Upon  bis  return  he  found  t<(  his  preparing  to  murder  bim.  The  dreamer  awoke, 
surprise  and  chagrin  that,  although  some  vague  but  not  considering  the  matter  worthy  of  atten- 
idea  of  the  vision  was  still  present,  yet,  with  tion,  went  to  sleep  again.  A  second  time  his 
the  ezeeption  of  some  8  or  10  scattered  and  fiiend  appeared,  telling  bim  that  assistance 
fbagmentary  lines  and  images,  the  whole  had  would  be  too  late,  for  the  murder  bad  already 
been  obliterated  firom  bis  memory.  Instances  been  committed.  The  murdered  person  also 
like  the  above  occasionally  occur  where  the  stated  that  bis  body  had  been  put  into  a  cart 
mind  in  a  state  of  waking  is  aided  by  the  pro-  and  covered  with  manure,  and  that  an  attempt 
eeases  carried  on  during  sleep,  but  these  are  rare,  would  be  made  to  take  it  out  of  the  city  the 
As  a  general  rule  dreams  are  wanting  in  coher-  next  morning.  The  dreamer  awoke,  went  to 
ence  and  unsubstantial  in  reasoning.  Nothing  the  magistrates,  had  the  cart  searched,  when 
la  more  common  than  for  the  mind  in  dreams  the  body  was  found  and  the  murderer  brought 
to  blend  together  objects  and  events  whicb  to  justice.  Dreams  were  even  allowed  to  in- 
oould  not  have  an  associated  existence  in  reality,  fluence  legislation.  During  the  Marsian  war 
Hie  &ces  of  friends  long  since  dead  and  events  (90  B.  C.)  the  Roman  senate  ordered  the  tem- 
lon^  rittce  past  rise  before  the  mind  with  all  tiie  pie  of  Juno  Sospita  to  be  rebuilt  in  consequence 
vividness  of  real  existence,  and  fail  to  excite  of  a  dream  of  Cecelia  Metella,  the  wife  of  the 
surprise  by  their  incongruity  because  tbe  mind  consul  Appins  Claudius  Pulcher.  Some  of  the 
views  them  without  the  assodation  of  ideas  fiithers  of  the  Christian  church  attached  con- 
'which  in  a  waking  state  would  place  tiiem  at  siderable  importance  to  dreams.  Tertullian 
such  a  distance  firom  the  present  that  no  cog-  thought  they  came  from  God  as  one  species  of 
nizance  could  be  taken  of  them  except  as  very  prophecy,  Ibongh  many  dreams  may  be  attrib- 
remote  events.  It  is  the  absence  of  these  asso-  uted  to  the  agency  of  demons.  He  believed 
dated  ideas,  whicb  in  a  state  of  wakctfolness  fix  tbat  future  honors  and  dignities,  medical  reme- 
the  limits  as  to  time  and  space  of  each  fact  of  dies,  thefts,  and  treasares  had  been  occasiou- 
which  the  mind  has  a  knowledge,  that  prevents  ally  revealed  by  dreams.  St  Augnstine  relates 
any  surprise  at  the  occurrence  of  unusual  events  a  dream  by  which  €rennadius,  a  Carthaginian 
in  dreams,  and  constitutes  one  of  their  most  re-  physician,  was  convinced  of  the  immortality  of 
markable  features.  The  popular  belief  tbat  in  the  soul,  by  the  apparition  to  him  in  bis  deep 
dreams  an  insight  is  frequentiy  given  of  coming  of  a  young  man,  who  reasoned  with  bim  on 
events  is  shared  by  many  welMii^ormed  persons,  the  subject,  and  argued  that  as  he  could  see 
and  is  supposed  to  be  corroborated  by  many  re-  when  his  bodily  eyes  were  closed  in  sleep,  so 
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he  would  find  that  -when  his  bodilj  Muses  were  leather  attadied  to  the  insfcramen^  from  which 

eztiact  in  death  he  would  see  and  hear  and  it  is  discharged  when  the  whole  is  hoisted  to 

feel  with  the  senses  of  his  spirit.  the  sorfEtce  by  the  rope  attached  to  the  scoop. 

DB£6B£L»  OoBmus  yak,  a  Dutch  philoso-  The  apparatus  is  made  more  efficient  by  being 
rher  and  inventor,  bom  In  Alkmaar  in  North  oonstmotedof  huge  size  and  worked  by  a  steam 
Holland  in  1572,  died  in  London  in  1684.  EUs  engine.  A  hull  is  then  provided  for  the  ma- 
inventive  faculty  raised  him  from  a  peasant  boy  chmery,  and  a  scow  is  employed  akmgade  to 
to  the  favor  of  the  emperors  BudolphIL  and  Fer-  receive  the  mud  as  it  is  raised  and  dumped, 
dinand  II.,  and  of  James  L  of  England.  He  lived  Instead  of  the  single  large  scoop,  a  line  of  bu<±- 
in  London  from  the  year  1620,  devoted  entirely  lets  has  been  substituted,  working  around  pulleys 
to  scientific  labors.  Numerous  marvels  are  re-  at  the  ends  of  a  long  frame,  which  lies  over  the 
lated  of  him,  but  it  is  only  certain  that  he  poe-  side  of  the  hull,  and  one  end  of  which  can  be 
sessed  extraordinary  knowledge  of  the  principles  lowered  down  to  the  bottom  or  hcHsted  up 
of  optics  and  mechanics.  He  invented  several  when  not  in  use.  The  buckets,  as  they  pass 
philosophical  instruments,  among  which,  it  is  down  empty,  suspended  on  the  chain,  scoop 
said,  were  the  compound  microscope  and  a  ther-  into  the  bottom  and  become  fiUed,  and,  eoming 
mometer  consisting  of  a  glass  tube  containing  up  on  the  upper  side  of  the  frame,  discharge 
water  connected  with  a  bulb  containing  air.  His  tiiemselves  as  they  turn  over  its  higher  ex- 
contemporaries  say  that  he  displayed  to  King  tremity.  The  mud  faUs  into  troughs,  which 
James  a  glass  globe  in  which  by  means  of  the  convey  it  into  the  scow  alongside.  As  the  ehan- 
4  elements  he  had  produced  perpetual  motion,  nel  is  deepened,  the  lower  end  of  the  frame  is 
and  that  by  means  of  machmery  he  imitated  let  down  accordingly ;  or  if  any  obstmction 
rain,  thunder,  lightnin|p,  and  cold,  and  was  able  impedes  the  motion  of  the  buckets,  this  end  of 
quickly  to  exhaust  a  nver  or  lake.  He  discov-  the  frame  is  lifted  by  the  pulley,  till  the  ch«n 
ered  a  bright  scarlet  d^e  for  woollens  and  silks,  moves  on  again.  The  machine  nas  been  made 
which  was  introduced  mto  France  by  the  found-  with  a  frame  on  each  side  of  the  hull,  and 
ers  of  the  Gobelin  manufactures;  andtheinven-  both  kept  in  operation  together. — ^In  anotho' 
tion  of  the  telescope  has  been  ascribed  to  him,  dredging  machine  the  excavator  is  a  whed  about 
but  on  no  good  grounds.  Drebbel  left  2  treatises  24  feet  in  diameter,  very  strongly  braoed  with 
which  appeared  first  in  Dutch  (Levden,  1608);  many  arms,  and  set  in  a  well  h^e  about  Z  feet 
afterward  in  Latin,  under  the  title  Traetattu  wide  and  26  feet  long  across  the  forward  part 
duo:  De  Natura  JSlemefUorum  ;  J)e  Quinta  of  the  hull.  It  worn  in  boxes  which  can  be 
JBuentia  (Hamburg,  1621) ;  and  again  in  French  raised  or  lowered  by  chains  and  windlass  as  the 
(Paris,  1 673).  depth  of  water  requires.  Upon  its  periphery  are 

DREDGING,  the  process  of  deepening  har-  the  scooping  buckets,  which  are  provided  with 

bors  and  channels  by  excavating  the  sediment  a  hinged  bottom  secured  by  a  latch.    As  each 

that  collects  in  them ;  the  term  is  also  applied  bucket  in  the  revointlon  of  tne  wheel  approaches 

to  the  scooping  up  of  oysters,  or  any  thing  else,  the  top,  it  lifts  the  upper  end  of  a  small  discharge 

from  the  bottom.    The  force  of  running  water  trough,  which  falling  back  causes  the  bottom  of 

has  sometimes  been  implied  to  wash  out  the  sed-  the  bucket  to  be  unlatched  and  its  contents  to 

iment  by  which  channels  become  choked ;  and  drop  out.    These  are  received  by  the  small 

to  render  this  more  efficient,  the  drainage  waters  troush,  and  immediately  pass  through  it  into 

and  even  the  ebb  tide  have,  in  places  adapted  the  laraer  one  that  conveys  them  to  the  scow, 

for  this  operation,  been  held  back  by  floodgates.  The  hufi  is  drawn  forward  by  the  steam  engine 

and  the  waters  at  last  let  out  have  rushed  with  at  ttie  precise  rate  required  by  the  progress  of  the 

great  violence  through  the  channels,  sweeping  excavation.    It  is  stated  thi^  1,200  cubic  yards 

forward  the  materials  that  obstructed  them.  This  of  gravel  bottom  have  been  dag  in  a  day  with 

is  the  principle  of  flashing  or  flushing  ap|died  to  a  24-foot  wheel  provided  with  4  bucketaw — 

sewers,  &c.,  and  is  without  question  the  most  Dredging  for  oysters,  dec.,  is  performed  with  an 

efficient  mode  of  dredging  in  the  few  situations  iron  nke  or  scoop  at  the  end  of  a  long  pole,  and 

&vorably  formed  for  its  application.    In  the  furnished  also  with  a  rope  by  which  it  is  drawn 

artificial  improvements  introduced  into  some  of  forward.    One  man  pushes  the  dredse  down 

the  harbors  in  England,  scouring  basins  have  by  the  pole,  and  another  draws  it  alonff  the 

been  constructed  e^ecially  for  this  purpose,  as  bottom  and  raises  it  into  the  boat  with  what  it 

forinstanceatRamsgate,  Dover,  dec.    To  loosen  has  gathered.    For  deep  water  the  handle  is 

the  sediments,  so  that  they  might  be  more  ea^y  dispensed  with,  and  the  dredge  is  made  like  a 

swept  out  by  the  tide  or  by  eJuices,  the  Dutch  basket  of  iron  rods,  so  shaped  as  to  fill  itself 

long  since  contrived  a  floating  frame  to  which  when  dragged  upon  the  bottom.    Naturalists 

bars  were  attached,  that  went  down  to  the  hot-  make  nse  of  dredges  of  much  better  construction 

tom  and  stirred  up  the  mud,  as  the  machine  for  collecting  specimens  of  shellfish,  &C.,  fima 

moved  along  with  Uie  current.    These  are  per-  the  bottom  of  the  sea.    A  figure  of  a  small  one 

haps  the  oldest  dredging  machines.    Variously  is  given  by  Woodward  in  his  "  Manual  of  the 

formed  scoops  have  been  in  use  in  different  MoUusca,"  which  is  highly  recommended  for 

places,  which  as  they  are  drawn  over  the  bottom  general  use.    It  is  a  sort  of  box  of  2  strips  of 

rake  up  the  sediment  as  with  a  hoe,  and  gather  boiler  plate  iron  2  feet  long  and  each  2  inches 

,  it  in  the  hollow  part  of  the  scoop  or  in  a  bag  of  wide,  fastened  at  their  endk  to  2  iron  rods  of 
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abont  i  inoh  diameter  and  8  inches  long.    Each  soon  disfcingolahed  himself  as  a  preacher,  be- 

end  of  the  rods  is  bent  over  at  an  angle  of  146^,  ing  one  of  the  first  of  the  reformed  ministry 

and  drawn  out  to  a  point  The  sides  placed  npon  who  treated  their  texts  in  a  practical  light,  in- 

ihese  consequently  flare  outward,  their  lower  stead  of  discussing  them  in  the  doctrinal  and 

edges  coming  within  4  inches  of  each  other,  abstract  way  proper  tp  a  theological  seminary. 

These  edges  are  pierced  with  holes  by  which  Some  of  his  wntings,  especially  his  book  of 

the  bag  is  attached  in  which  the  materials  are  ^'  Oonsolations  against  the  Fear  of  Death,"  which 

gathered  up.    The  part  of  this  bag  in  contact  has  been  translated  into  English  and  German, 

with  the  dredge  is  a  network  of  cod  line ;  the  are  stHl  in  use  as  books  of  devotion.    It  was  to 

remainder  is  of  raw  hide.    The  net  is  to  al-  promote  the  sale  of  the  English  translation  of 

low  the  escape  of  the  water.     The  handles  are  this  work  that  De  Foe  wrote  his  celebrated  fio- 

fbrked   iron  rods,  the  double   ends  securely  titious  account  of  the  apparition  of  Mxa.  Yeal, 

hooked  roand  the  rods  that  form  the  ends  of  who  came  from  the  other  world  on  purpose  to 

the  machine,  and  the  single  ends  nrovided  with  recommend  the  perusal  of  **  Drelincourt  on 

rings,  meeting  in  the   centre  of  the  box  as  Death." 

they  are  folded  down  when  not  in  use.    The  DRENTHE,  the  poorest  and  least  populous 

rings  are  for  attaching  the  towing  line  to  the  proyince  of  the  Netherlands,  bounded  E.  bv* 

dredge.    With  machines  of  simuar  construe-  HanoTcr,  K.  by  Groningen,  W.  by  Friesland, 

tion,  but  much  hirger  than  the  one  described,  and  S.  by  Overyssel;  area,  1,029  sq.  m. ;  pop. 

the  bottom  of  the  sea  has  been  extensively  ex-  in  1868,  94,080.    A  considerable  part  of  the 

plored  by  English  naturalists  off  the  coasts  of  province  is  occupied  with  marshes,  heaths,  and 

Ureat  Britain  and  Norway.    In  dredging  on  sand  banks,  but  it  yields  in  sufBcient  quantities 

ooral  g^and,  Mr.  Onming,  according  to  Wood-  buckwheat  and  potatoes,  upon  which  tine  inhab- 

ward,  employed  a  d-inch  hawser,  and  had  a  itants  subsist  almost*  exclusively.    The  chief 

patent  buoy  attached  to  the  dredge  by  a  l^-inoh  wealth  of  Drenthe  consists  in  its  horses,  cattle, 

rope.    Whenevei'  the  hawser  parts,  the  buoy  sheep,  and  poultry,  all  of  which  are  esteemed 

and  smaller  rope  secure  the  recovery  of  the  of  superior  quality.    It  has  manufactories  of 

dredge.    In  water  of  60  to  800  fathoms  the  woollen  fabrics,  and  its  trade  is  facilitated  by  a 

dredging  can  be  done  only  in  moderate  weather,  canal  from  Assen  to  the  Zuyder  Zee.    The  prin- 

As  the  vessel  lies  to,  the  dredge  is  thrown  over  cipal  rivers  are  the  Yecht,  Hunse,  and  Aa.    The 

to  windward  and  is  dragged  slang  as  she  drifts  chief  places  are  Assen,  the  capital  (pop.  about 

of^  spare  line  being  given  out  as  necessary.    It  2,600),  Meppel  (pop.  6,600),  and  Ooevorden 

is  hauled  up  by  block  and  tackle,  or  if  it  get  (pop.  2,60^. 

foul,  the  rope  is  passed  into  the  boat,  which  is  DRESDEN,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Sax- 
run  out  over  the  dredge  and  trips  it  The  con-  ony  and  of  a  circle  of  its  own  name,  situated  on 
tents  of  the  dredge  are  washed  and  sifted  with  both  banks  of  the  Elbe,  in  a  fertile  valley,  noted 
2  copper  wire  sieves,  one  "  ^  inch,^'  the  other  as  the  richest  wine  district  of  Saxony,  and  in 
very  nne.  The  sediments  of  the  fine  sieve  are  the  vicinity  of  a  picturesque  country  celebrated 
kept  for  examination  for  minute  shells.  Prof,  under  the  name  of  the  Saxon  Switzerland ;  lat. 
Edward  Forbes  prepared  a  form  of  "  dredg^  61**  6'  N.,  long.  18°  44'  E. ;  116  m.  by  railway 
papers,^'  which  are  employed  for  recording  the  S.  E.  from  Berlin,  and  72  m.  E.  from  Leipsic; 
names  and  number  of  species  obtained,  the  pop.  of  the  circle  in  1866,  636,681,  of  whom 
depth,  locality,  nature  of  the  bottom  (ground),  626,202  were  Lutherans;  of  the  city,  including 
and  whether  the  specimens  are  living  or  dead,  the  garrison,  108,782.  Steamboats  here  navi- 
The  latter  are  often  found  in  deeper  waters  than  gate  the  Elbe,  and  6  railways  connect  the  city 
the  living  individuals.  The  following  directions  with  Berlin,  Leipsic,  Breslan,  Prague,  and  Tha- 
are  given  for  treating  the  shellfish  obtained  by  randt — the  last  to  be  continued  to  Freiberg. 
dreSging.  They  should  be  at  once  boiled,  and  Dresden  seems  to  have  been  originally  a  vil* 
the  ^mal  removed  unless  wanted  for  examina-  la^e  of  Wendish  fishermen,  and  nearly  600 
tion.  The  bivalves  gape,  and  require  to  be  tied  Wends  still  form  a  part  of  the  population.  As 
with  cotton*;  the  opercula  of  the  univalves  early  as  1216  it  was  mentioned  as  a  city,  and 
should  be  secured  in  their  apertures  with  wool,  in  1689,  when  Henry  the  Pious  introduced  the 
The  snlaU  univalves  may  be  put  up  in  spirit  or  reformed  religion,  it  had  already  passed  through 

Sycerine  to  save  time.    In  warm  climates  files  many  vicissitudes,  of  which  the  gre&t  fire  of 

id  ants  assist  in  removing  the  animal  matter  1491  was  the  most  disastrous.    After  the  fire  a 

firom  the  spiral  shells.    Chloride  of  lime  may  new  town  arose,  which  was  fortified  by  Creorge 

be  employed  to  deodorize  them.    Full  instruc-  the  Bearded  in  1620-^28,  and  by  Maurice  the 

tions  for  collecting  and  preserving  shells  may  Elector  in  1646,  and  embellished  by  all  suc- 

be  foand  in  the  Joumat  de  eonehyliologie  for  oeeding  sovereigns,  especially  by  Augustas  IL 

1860,  p.  216,  and  1861,  pp.  182,  226.  and  IQ.,  kings  of  Poland  and  electors  of  Sax- 

DRELINOOURT,  Charles,  a  French  Prot-  ony,  who  formed  the  famous  picture  gallery 

estant  divine,  born  in  Sedan,  July  10,  1696,  which  is  now  one  of  the  greatest  attractions 

died  in  Paris,  Nov.  8,  1669.    He  pursued  his  of  the  city.    In  the  17th  and  18th  centuries, 

studies  in  his  native  town  and  m  Saumur,  especially  during  Uie  7  years*  war,  the  city  was 

preached  for  2  years  near  Langres,  and  in  1620  afflicted  by  pestilence,  feunine,  and  the  worst 

became  pastor  at  Charenton,  near  Paris.    He  calamities  of  warfare;  and  it  had  to  undergo  a 
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stfll  more  severe  trial  at  the  beginning  of  the  varions  branbhea  of  indnstoy,  its  chief  mann&o- 
present  century  aa  the  head-qnarters  alternately  tnres  being  glass,  porcelain,  earthenware,  mir* 
of  Napoleon  and  (^  the  Russian  and  Prnssion  rors,  mathematical  and  musical  instmmenta, 
army.  The  memorable  battle  of  Dresden,  in  jewelry,  glovea,  rilks,  lacea,  sold  and  silver 
which  Napoleon  finally  achieved  a  brilliant  but  thread,  painters'  oolong  white  lead,  soap,  mao- 
bloody  victory  over  the  allies,  took  place  Ang.  oaroni,  leather,  carpets,  cotton  goods,  and  straw 
24-27,  1818,  under  the  walls  of  the  town.  hats.  It  has  also  oistilleries,  breweries,  a  sugar 
In  1880  we  find  the  city  convulsed  by  a  local  refinery,  a  bell  foundery,  and  a  bomb  and  cannoB 
revolution,  the  people  insisting  upon  municipal  foundery.  The  growing  trade  in  cereals  called 
reform,  which  was  granted  by  the  charter  of  for  the  establishment  of  a  com  exchange  ia 
Sept  4,  1831.  The  revolution  of  18i9  also  1860.  The  fine  cbinaware  which  ti^es  its  name 
proved  disastrous  to  Dresden.  The  opera  house  from  Dresden  is  not  made  here,  but  in  the 
and  a  part  of  the  Zwinger  were  then  burned,  and  neighboring  town  of  Meissen.  There  are  8  aaso- 
other  damage  wasinfiicted  upon  the  town.  From  ciations  for  the  promotion  of  trade  and  indn»- 
all  tiiis^owever,  Dresden  has  since  fully  recov-  try,  6  for  various  branches  of  science^  and  many 
ered.  The  whole  aspect  ofthe  city  bears  the  im-  other  educational  and  humanitarian  assodattonsL 
press  of  an  ancient  and  thorough  civilization.  It  About  26  newspapers  and  magazines  are  pub- 
is surrounded  by  promenades,  pleasure  grounds,  lished  there.  Beside  the  many  mndcal  associ»> 
&c^  and  consists  of  8  portions :  the  Altetadt,  or  tions  which  have  contributed  powerfully  in  pro- 
old  town,  with  its  8  suburbs;  the  Friedrichs-  moting  the  art  and  love  of  music  in  Germany,  the 
Btadt,  separated  from  the  former  by  the  Weisser-  city  possesses  a  muacal  school  in  the  Oath<iic  or 
itz  brooK;  and  the  Neustadt,  or  new  town,  on  royal  church,  in  which  high  mass  is  celebrated 
the  right  or  N.  bank  of  the  Elbe,  connected  every  Sundayi  accompanied  by  an  oroheatra  from 
with  the  other  divisions  by  2  fine  bridges,  one  the  opera,  led  by  the  first  masters  of  the  art» 
of  which,  420  feet  long,  with  16  arches,  received  Italian^opera  was  predominant  at  Dresden  until 
from  Jean  Paul  Richter  the  name  of  ''*•  Dresden's  1817,  when  the  compositions  of  Weber  and  the 
triumphal  arch;''  the  otiier,  the  ''bridge  of  performances  of  Madame  SchrOder-Devrient  in- 
Mary,''  completed  in  1862,  is  crossed  by  the  rail-  augurated  a  new  and  prosperous  era  for  the 
way  to  Prague.  There  are  about  20  churches,  German  opera.  The  Dresden  theatre  is  one  of 
some  of  great  beauty,  as  for  instance,  the  Fran-  the  most  beautiful  of  Germany.  The  city  haa 
en-Kirche  and  Sophien-S[irche  for  Protestants,  27  public  squares  and  a  great  nnmber  of  8|>]en* 
and  a  church  for  Koman  Catholics  built  after  a  did  monuments.  The  railway  d^K>ta  are,  as 
design  of  Gaetano  Ohiaveri,  with  a  famous  or^  usual  in  Germany,  buildings  of  great  magnlfi- 
gan,  60  statues  of  saints  by  Mattielli,  a  great  cence.  Dresden  has  many  superb  palaces,  eq>e- 
altiurpiece  by  Rafael  Mengs,  and  other  works  cially  the  Br&bl  palace^  formerly  belonging  to 
of  art  The  Jews  worship  in  a  magnificent  the  minister  of  that  name,  afterward  used  as  a 
synagogue,  and  religious  service  in  the  Wendish  residence  by  Napoleon,  and  since  1867  as  that 
language  is  h^  in  the  Ereuz-Kirche  for  the  of  the  dowager  queen  Marie.  Its  chief  beauty 
benefit  of  the  Wendish  residents  of  the  city,  lies  in  the  pleasure  ground  on  its  rear,  which  is 
The  educational  institutions  of  Dresden  attract  called  BrOhPs  terrace,  and  ia  the  most  fashion- 
many  students  firom  foreign  lands.  In  addition  able  and  attractive  public  park  of  Dresden, 
to  the  military  academies,  polytechnic  institute.  Another  &vorite  resort  is  the  park  adjoining 
and  medical  institutions,  there  are  14  public  the  Japanese  palace,  so  caUed  from  aome  orien* 
schools,  with  a  staff  of  about  200  teachers,  in-  tal  figures  which  adorn  it,  and  occasionally  call- 
dnding  a  gymnasium,  2  primary  schools,  4  ed  AvffusUumy  in  commemoration  of  Auguatos 
district  schools,  4  local  schools,  4  fVee  schools  11.,  who  originally  laid  it  out  The  academy  of 
for  the  poor,  beside  the  seminaries  connected  fine  arts  has  been  in  operation  nnce  1764,  and 
with  religious  denominati(m8,  of  which  the  Prot-  consists  of  8  different  sections  and  a  school  for 
estants  have  over  70.  A  reformatory  institute  architects,  which  was  added  to  it  in  1819.  The 
for  children,  or  ragged  school,  was  founded  Japanese  palace  contains  the  museum  of  anti- 
in  1828,  while  at  the  same  time  a  missionary  quities,  occupying  10  saloons,  a  cabinet  of  coins, 
enterprise  to  prevent  crime  among  children  aporcelain  cabinet  containing  more  than  60,000 
was  set  on  foot  by  the  Pestalozzi  association  pieces  of  china,  and  the  public  library,  coiisis^ing 
(PestalozzUtift).  Foremost  in  beneficent  in-  of  about  800,000  volumes,  2,800  MSS.,  20,0)P 
nnences  among  the  many  charitable  institutions  geographical  maps,  182,000  pamphlets,  &c  Be- 
of  Dresden  are  the  Frauenverein^  or  associa-  side  this  and  many  private  libraries,  there  is  a 
tion  of  ladies;  the  Verein /Ur  Sath  and  That  library  of  20,000  volumes  in  tiie  paiace  dT  the 
(a  society  for  dispensing  advice  and  assistance) ;  princes,  where  there  is  idso  a  cabinet  of  engrav- 
the  Verein  fwr^%  Leben  (a  society  for  supplying  ings,  of  porcelains,  and  of  pictures.  The  Zwing- 
means  of  subsistence),  which  was  founded  in  er,  a  gronpofbuildings  surrounding  an  enclosure 
1848;  and  the  Suppenham  (soup  house),  estab*  planted  with  orange  trees  and  erected  by  Au- 
lished  in  1861.  Commercial  and  industrial  ao  gustus  II.  as  a  vestibule  to  a  new  palace,  oon- 
tivity  is  not  great  in  Dresden,  Leipsic  and  the  tain  the  historical  museum,  formerly  called  the 
manufacturing  diatricts  almost  monopolizing  armory,  celebrated  for  its  splendid  array  of 
the  trade  of-  the  country.  The  capita),  how-  armor,  and  the  cabinet  of  natural  history.  In 
ever,  presents  a  fair  array  of  estabUshments  in  the  same  building  is  a  collection  of  mathemati- 
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oal  and  Bcientifio  instrnments.  Intlieoliapelof  ojpresS)  ash,  dso.  The  staple  prodactions  are 
the  royal  palace  are  paintings  bj  Rembrandt,  N.  cotton,  grun,  sweet  potatoes,  and  grass,  and  in 
PoQssin,  A.  Oarracci,  and  B^,  while  the  throne  1854  the  conntj  yielded  8,781  bales  of  cotton, 
room  is  embellished  with  large  fresco  paintings  187,970  bushels  of  In^n  com,  and  12,470  ox 
by  Bendemann.  Opening  npon  the  yard  of  the  oats.  Capital,  MonticeUo. 
royal  palace  is  the  celebrated  green  vault  {Das  BBEW,  Samuel,  a  Methodist  divine,  bom  in 
oruns  Gewdlbe\  containing  an  immense  col-  the  parish  of  St.  Aostdl,  OomwaU,  England, 
lection  of  precions  stones,  pearls,  and  works  of  March  3, 1765,  died  March  29,  1888.  At  the 
art  in  gold,  silver,  amber,  and  ivory,  which  are  age  of  10  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker, 
arranged  in  8  apartments,  each  exceeding  the  and  while  engaged  in  learning  his  trade  he 
previous  one  in  the  riohne«  of  its  contents,  learned  to  read.  One  of  the  first  books  that 
Their  value  is  said  to  be  over  $5,000,000.  The  attracted  his  attention  was  Locke's  "  Essay.'' 
picture  gallery,  however,  is  the  gem  of  the  city.  Next  he  read  Franklin's  ^^  Way  to  Wealth."  In 
The  present  handsome  red  sandstone  building,  1787  he  commenced  business  on  his  own  account, 
begun  in  1846  and  opened  in  1855,  forms  one  and  made  an  attempt  to  study  astronomy,  but 
dde  of  the  Zwinger,  and  contains  over  1,500  was  not  able  to  advance  in  that  science  in  conse- 
paintings,  among  which  are  Baphael's  ^^Madonna  quence  of  his  ignorance  of  mathematics.  His  at* 
di  San  Sisto,"  Oorreggio's  *^Kight,"  Andrea  del  tention  was  next  directed  to  the  study  of  natural 
Sarto's  '' Sacrifice  of  Abraham,"  Leonardo  da  history,  but  not  being  able  to  obtunllie  requisite 
Yinci's  '^Francesco  Sforza^  5  paintings  of  Ti-  books  he  abandoned  it,  and  resolved  to  devote 
tian.  14  of  Bubens^  21  of  Yanayke,  and  many  his  attention  to  mental  philosophy.  His  first  pub- 
belebrated  works  of  Italian,  Flemish,  Butch,  lioationwasananswertoPaine's^'Age  of  Befr- 
iVench,  and  German  masters  of  the  ancient  son"  (1798),  which  at  once  brought  him  into 
and  modem  schools.  The  best  German  work  notice.  His  next  work  was  an  "Essay  on  the  Im- 
of  art  is  Hans  Holbein's  '^  Virgin,"  and  the  best  materiality  and  Immortality  of  the  Soul "  (8vo., 
FVench  are  Claude  Lorraine's  landscapes.  In  1802),  which  had  passed  through  8  editions  in 
the  same  building  is  the  collection  of  plaster  1848,  and  has  been  translated  into  French.  Then 
oasts  made  by  B^Qtiel  Mengs  of  statues  of  anti*  followed  a  work  on  the  ^Identitv  and  General 
qoity,  and  of  the  Elgin  marbles  in  the  British  Besnrrection  of  the  Human  Body"  (8vo.,  1809), 
museum.  Forming  a  supplement  to  the  pic-  and  another  on  the  ^' Being  and  Perfections 
ture  gallery  is  the  collection  of  engravings,  con-  of  God"  (2  vols.  8vo.\  In  his  24thyear  ho 
taining  works  of  art  of  the  highest  value.  It  became  a  local  preacner  among  the  Wealeyaa 
comprises  about  800,000  plates,  and  is  consid-  Methodists.  He  was  a  man,  in  the  language  of 
ered  the  finest  collection  of  copperplates  in  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  ^^  of  primitive  simplicity  of 
Europe.  In  the  2d  story  of  the  BrOhl  palace  manners,  amiableness  of  dispontion,  piety  to- 
are  6  pieces  of  tapestry  executed  after  designs  ward  God  and  benevolence  to  men,  selaom  to  be 
by  Baphael,  and  a  collection  of  50  landscapes  equalled;  and  for  reach  of  thought^  keenness  of 
by  Canaletto.  Dresden  is  chiefly  indebted  to  discrimination,  purity  of  language,  and  manly 
its  art  treasures  for  the  high  reputation  which  eloquence,  not  to  be  surpassed  in  any  of  the 
it  exijoys  at  home  and  abroad,  and  for  the  name  common  walks  of  life."  His  last  literary  pro- 
of the  *^ Florence  of  Germany"  which  was  con-  duction  was  a  "Life  of  Dr.  Coke,"  written  in 
ferred  upon  it  by  Herder.  (See  lindau,  G^  1817. 
Bchiehte  der  Stadt  Dresden^  1857.)  DBOGHEDA,  a  town  and  port  of  Ireland,  ia 

DBEUX  (ana  Duroetuis^  or  DwrocasMi)^  a  the  province  of  Leinster,  counties  of  Meath  and 

town  of  France,  department  of  Eure-et-Loir,  on  Louth,  on  the  river  Boyne,  4  m.  from  its  mouth, 

the  Bldse  near  its  jundtion  with  the  Eure,  20  m.  and  82  m.  K  from  Dublin,  bj^  rail ;  pop.  in  1851, 

K. K.  W. from  Ohwrtres;  pop. in  1856, 6,187.    It  16,845.    It  was  for  a  long  time  strongly  forti- 

has  grain  markets  and  tanneries,  but  littie  other  fied,  and  from  an  early  period  till  about  the 

trading  or  manufacturing  industry.   Thebeauti-  close  of  the  17th  century  was  always  rerard- 

fal  chapel  built  to  serve  as  the  mausoleum  of  the  ed  as  a  post  of  great  importance  by  the  Eng- 

OrleansCamily  occupies  the  nto  of  the  church  of  lish.    It  was  for  three  centuries  the  principal 

St.  Stephen,  erected  in  1142,  and  demolished  in  rendezvous  of  tiie  numerous  troops  marched  by 

1798.    Dreux  was  captured  and  burned  by  the  government  against  the  refractory  and  rebel- 

E^iglish  in  1188.  and  again  taken  by  them  in  1424.  nous  chieftains  of  Ulster  and  Leinster.    It  was 

In  1562  the  Catholic  army  of  Charles  IX.  and  the  gallantiy  defended  in  the  civil  wars  of  1641 

Protestants  under  tiie  prince  of  Conde  fought  in  against  a  large  besie^g  force  under  Sir  Phelim 

its  neighborhood  a  very  bloody  battle,  in  which  CrNeilL    It  was  stormed  by  Cromwell  in  1649, 

Cond6  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.   Henry  and  on  account  of  the  carnage  then  inflicted  the 

IV.  of  France  took  it  in  1598  after  an  obstinate  name  of  the  great  protector  is  still  abhorred  by 

siege,  flince  which  it  has  been  of  less  political  the  inhabitants.    In  1690  the  town  held  out 

importance.  against  the  troops  of  Elng  William  IH.  until 

I>B£W,  a  S.  £.  00.  of  Ark.,  drained  by  Bar-  th/a  tiie  victory  achieved  by  them  at  the  &- 

tholomew  bayon:  area,  about  900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  mous  battie  of  the  Bovne,  fought  2  miles  fh>m 

in  1854^  4,887,  of  whom  1,541  were  slaves.    It  its  walls,  and  which  is  commemorated  by  an 

has  a  nearly  level  surface,  and  a  fertile  soiL    A  obelisk  150  feet  high  raised  upon  the  very  spot 

great  part  of  the  land  is  covered  by  foresto  of  where  tiie  aged  ^ombexg  felL    Fe^  of  the 
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ancient  fbrtiiicatioiLi  of  the  town  remain.  The  DBOICEDART.  SeeCAioL. 
odI  J  perfect  spedmen  is  the  St  Lawrence  gate,  DRONTHEIM,  or  TKOin>Emc  (Let  URdnh 
consisting  of  2  lof^  round  towers  with  the  low  na),  an  K  province  of  Norway;  area,  about 
gateway  between.  The  ICagdalen^s  steeple,  a  18,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  In  1855,  227,848.  It  com- 
square  stmctore  of  elegant  proportions,  is  all  prises  the  districts  of  N.  and  S.  Drontheim  and 
that  remuns  of  a  Dominican  convent  founded  in  part  of  RomsdaL  N.  Drontheim  lies  between 
1224.  Among  many  other  roins  of  old  religions  N^ordland,  the  Drontheim  fiord,  the  moon- 
institotions  are  those  of  a  Carmelite  convent,  tuns  which  divide  it  fix>m  Sweden,  and  the 
and  of  a  homtal  of  the  knights  of  St  John  of  Atlantic ;  area,  8,882  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855, 
Jerusalem.  The  town  is  now  the  seat  of  ex-  78,571.  It  is  watered  by  the  river  Namsen. 
tendve  cotton  and  linen  manufactories,  tan-  Chief  town,  Levan^r.  S.  Drontheim  oocupiee 
neries,  and  breweries,  and  has  connderable  the  S.  shore  of  Drontheim  fiord,  and  is  bounded 
trade  in  com  and  cattle.  Its  harbor  has  been  S.  by  the  bishopric  of  Aggershuus  or  Chris- 
much  improved  wiUun  a  few  years,  and  ves-  tiania,  and  W.  by  Romsdal;  area,  7,210  sq.  m. ; 
sels  of  250  tons  can  discharge  at  the  .quay.  nop.  in  1855,  96.804.  Its  largest  rivers  are  the 
Steamers  ply  constantly  between  Drogheda  and  ind-El  v,  Guul-£1  v,  and  Oerkel-Elv,  and  the  chief 
Liverpool,  and  a  railway  connects  the  town  with  town  and  capital  of  the  whole  province  is  Dront- 
Dublin.  The  rej^stered  shipping  of  the  port  in  heim.  Romsdal,  part  of  which  is  induded  in 
1856  was  64  vessels  of  6,018  tons ;  the  entrances  the  province  of  Bergen,  occupies  the  S.  W.  part 
were  804  vessels,  tonnage  107,128 ;  clearances  of  the  territory.  The  whole  of  Drontheim  prop- 
684,  tonnage  1 10,881.  er  is  mountainous,  and  much  of  it  is  well  wooded. 

DROIT  WIUU  (ano.  8aXinm\  a  parliamentary  The  coasts  are  indented  by  numerous  bays,  die 

and  municipal  borough  of  Worcestershire,  Engp-  most  important  of  which  is  the  Drontheim  fiord, 

land,  182^  m.  by  rau  K.  W.  of  London,  pleas-  running  60  m.  inland  in  an  £.  and  N.  £.  diieo- 

antly  situated  in  the  vale  of  the  Salwarpe :  pop.  tion,  but  describing  with  its  windings  a  curve 

of  the  narliamentary  borough  in  1851,  7,096.  of  90  m.,  and  the  surface  is  dotted  over  with 

It  is  celebnuted  for  its  salt  works,  which  have  lakes.    The  inhabitants  are  engaged  chieflv  in 

been  in  operation  for  1,000  years,  and  yield  50,-  the  fisheries,  cattle  rainng,  iron  mining,  and  to 

000  or  60,000  tons  of  Mlt  a  year.    The  product  some  extent  in  agriculture,  but  little  grain  is 

of  these  works  is  shipped  mostly  to  Gloucester  raised.    Flnit,  hope,  flax,  and  hemp  are  th^ 

by  a  canal  upward  of  6  m.  in  length,  connecting  principal  crops. — Dtonthkdc,  the  capital  of  the 

with  the  nver  Severn.     The  brine  contains  province,  and  the  third  of  the  dties  of  Norway 

88  per  cent  of  salt,  and  is  obtained  from  wells  m  importance  and  population,  is  8ituiU;ed  in  lat 

sunk  within  the  town.    Baths  are  established  68^  25'  N.,  and  long.  10^  28'  £.,  on  a  small  gulf 

here  for  gouty  and  rheumatic  invalids.    It  re*  near  the  outlet  of  the  river  Nid,  by  which  river 

turns  one  member  to  the  house  of  commons.  and  the  sea  it  is  almost  entirely  surrounded; 

DROME,  a  department  in  the  8.  £.  of  France,  pop.  in  1855,  16,012.    The  most  interesting 

formed  of  parts  of  Dauphin^  and  Provence,  tra-  edifice  is  the  cathedral  of  St  01u(  founded  in 

versed  by  a  navigable  river  of  the  same  name,  the  11th  century ;  and  though  dilapidated,  the 

by  the  Isdre,  and  by  other  affluents  of  the  little  of  it  that  remains  and  forms  part  of  the 

Kbone,  and  situated  on  the  left  shore  of  the  present  cathedral  is  suffident  to  show  that  it 

latter  river;  area,  2,519  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  was  originally  a  msgnificent  Gothic  structure. 

824,760,  comprising  more  Protestants  than  any  The  harbor  of  Drontheim  is  not  deep,  and  is 

other  IVench  depwtment    Toward  the  £.  are  frequented  only  by  small  vessels.     Its  trade 

many  picturesque  and  high  mountains,  the  most  consists  chiefiy  in  exports  of  masts  for  ves- 

celebrated  of  which  are  the  Jifbnta{^iflaecesm529  sels,  of  copper  and  iron,  goatskins,  and  dried 

and  the  MontaiguiUe.  The  department  produces  and  salted  fish.    It  has  a  public  library,  acol- 

fiunous  wines,  especially  red  Hermitage,  which  is  lection  of  medals,  a  museum,  and  a  Norwegian 

madenear  the  little  town  of  Tain  on  the  Rhone^  society  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  founded  m 

and  is  also  celebrated  for  its  melons  and  truffles.  1760.    The  refined  society  and  beautifhl  wo- 

Orange,  oUvcl  and  chestnut  trees  abound  here,  men  of  this  city  are  much  celebrated.     Upon 

and  above  all  the  mulberry  tree,  and  the  pro-  a  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  harbor  is  the  for- 

duction  of  silk  is  consequently  the  principal  in-  tress  of  Mnnkbolm,  at  first  an  ancient  abbey, 

dustry  of  the  department   With  the  exception  then  a  state  prison,  and  now  tibe  chief  forti- 

of  the  fertile  and  beautiful  valley  of  the  Rhone,  fication  of  the  city  on  the  sea  side.    On  the 

the  soil  is  not  fiivorable  to  agriculture,  but  min-  land  side  Drontheim  is  commanded  by  a  socoes- 

eral  wealthy  indnding  iron,  copper,  and  lead,  is  sion  of  picturesque  heights.    It  was  founded  in 

not  inconnderable;  the  mountains  and  forests  997,  and  for  a  long  time  was  the  reddenoe  of  the 

abound  with  game,  and  apart  from  the  impor-  kings  of  Norway,  who  in  the  12th  century  were 

tant  trade  in  wine,  fhiits,  and  silks,  there  are  consecrated  ana  crowned  in  its  cathedraL    As 

various  manufiK^toriee  of  porcelain,  bricks,  beet  it  was  formerly  built  only  of  wood,  it  has  snf- 

root  sugar,  A^    This  department  comprises  4  fered  from  repeated  conflagrations,  and  been 

arrondissements,  25  cantons,  and  862  communes^  several  times  almost  entirely  reduced  to  ashes, 

and  forms  part  of  Uie  8d  military  divinon  es-  The  last  conflagration  took  place  in  1857. 

tabhshed  in  1858,  of  which  Lyons  is  the  head-  DROPST,  a  collection  of  serous  fluid  oocur- 

quarters.    Capital,  Valence.  ring  in  one  or  more  of  the  dosed  cavities  of  the 
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body  or  in  the  ceUnlar  tissue,  independent  of  conntcy.    Her  poems  were  published  at  Stntt- 

inflammation.    Inflammations  of  serous  mem-  gart  in  1844.    She  left  many  compositions,  of 

branes,  pleurisy,  pericarditis,  peritonitiB,   &c.,  which  Das  geiMtliche  Jahr  nMt  einem  Anhang 

are  often  attended  with  copious  efiusion ;  oat  the  religioser  Oediehte  appeared  in  1862.    Medwin 

effusion  here  depends  immediately  upon  the  in-  has  translated  some  of  her  poetry  into  English, 

flammation,  and  consists  of  the  liquor  sanguiniGi  DROUET,  Jban  Baftibte,  a  member  of  the 

not  of  serum  alone.    Dropsy  is  a  symptom  and  French  convention,  and  the  cantor  of  Louis 

not  a  disease,  and  is  cansedeither  by  pressure  ex-  XYI.,  bom  in  Sainte-Menehould,  aepartment  of 

erted  upon  some  part  or  the  whole  of  the  venous  Mame,  Jan.  8, 1768,  died  in  Micon,  April  11, 

system,  or  by  an  altered  state  of  the  blood.    In  1824.    After  having  served  for  7  years  as  a  com- 

the  vast  mi^orit^  of  oases  dropsy  depends  upon  mon  soldier,  he  returned  to  his  native  town, 

disease  of  &e  liver,  the  heart,  or  tiie  kidneys,  where  he  assisted  his  father,  who  was  at  the 

"From  the  peculiaritjr  of  the  hepatic  circulation  head  of  the  post  office.    In  the  evening  of  June 

(see  Liveb),  when  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  exists^  21, 1791,  the  members  of  the  royal  family,  on 

the  venous  system  of  all  the  abdominal  viscera  their  flight  to  the  frontier,  stopped  at  the  town 

becomes  congested,  and  that  congestion  finally  for  the  purpose  of  changing  horses,  when  Jean 

relieves  itself  by  an  effusion  of  serum  into  the  Baptiste  identified  the  lady  who  travelled  under 

sac  of  the  peritoneum.    In  this  way  the  swell-  the  name  of  Baroness  de  Korff  as  Marie  Antoi- 

ing  in  ascites,  dependent  upon  cirrhosis,  begins  in  nette,  and  the  gentleman  who  accompanied  her 

the  abdomen,  and  the  legs  only  become  swollen  as  Louis  XVI.,  and  caused  them  to  be  arrested* 

secondarily.  A  sdrrhus  or  other  tumor  by  which  For  this  the  national  assembly  voted  him  a  re- 

the  vena  portie  is  compressed  produces  dropsy  ward  of  $6,000,  which  he  is  believed  to  have  re- 

ezActly  in  the  same  manner  as  cirrhosis.  When  fused,  and  in  Sept.  1792,  he  was  chosen  member 

there  is  disease  of  the  heart,  that  organ  has  of  the  convention  by  his  native  department, 

more  or  less  difficulty  in  emptying  itself  of  the  Here  he  became  one  of  the  most  violent  of  the 

blood  which  is  thrown  into  it ;  the  difficulty  terrorists.    He  voted  for  the  immediate  death 

commonly  commences  at  the  left  side  of  the  of  the  Iduff,  and  on  July  20, 1798,  he  proposed  a 

heart,  and  congestion  of  the  lungs  is  a  conse-  wholesale  butchery  of  the  English  residents  of 

auence ;  finally  the  right  side  becomes  afiidcted,  France.  On  Sept.  6  following  he  called  upon  the 

[lere  is  congestion  of  the  general  venous  sys-  convention  to  organize  a  revolutionary  army, 

tem,  and  swelling  takes  place  in  the  more  ae-  In  the  same  month  he  was  sent  by  the  convention 

pendent  parts  of  the  boay ;  the  great  cavities,  on  a  mission  to  the  northern  army,  where  he 

the  abdomen  and  the  chest,  are  afterward  involv-  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  who  consigned 

ed,  and  the  dropsy  becomes  general.   InBright's  him  to  the  fortress  of  Spielberg  in  Moravia, 

disease  the  cause  of  the  dropsy  is  probably  to  This  added  to  his  popularity,  and  after  having 

be  sought  in  the  deterioratea  character  of  the  recovered  his  liberty  m  Bee.  1795,  he  was  on  his 

blood  (see  Albusonttbia)  ;  in  many  cases  disease  return  to  Paris  received  with  every  demonstra- 

of  the  heart  is  added  to  the  affection  of  the  tion  of  enthusiasm,  and  not  only  declared  eli- 

kidneys,  and  increases  the  tendency  to  dropsy,  gible  as  a  member  of  the  council  of  500,  but 

Chlorosis,  severe  hemorrhages,  an^  cachexia  by  appointed  secretary  of  that  body.    He  Joined 

whidi  the  character  of  the  blood  is  greatly  al-  Babeuf 's  oonspiracv,  and  was  imprisoned,  but 

tered,  are  apt  to  be  attended  with  more  or  less  made  his  escape.    After  the  advent  of  Napoleon 

eerous  effusion  into  the  cellular  tissue.    The  he  dropped  his  republican  convictions,  became 

treatment  of  dropsies  is  spoken  of  under  the  a  sub-prefect,  and  fought  in  1814  against  the  al- 

•  diseases  of  which  they  form  a  symptom.  lies.    During  the  Hundred  Days  he  represented 

DROSOMETER   (Gr.  hpovot^  dew,  and  /xc-  his  department  in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  but 

rpov^  measure),  any  instrument  for  measuring  under  the  restoration  he  was  expelled  from 

tne  quantity  of  dew  that  falls  upon  a  definite  France.    He  succeeded,  however,  in  passing  the 

area  during  the  night.    Dr.  Wells,  in  his  ezperi-  remainder  of  his  life  at  M&oon  under  the  ficti- 

ments  upon  dew,  employed  dry  wool  for  this  pur*  tious  name  of  Merger.    He  was  only  identified 

pose,  its  increase  of  weight  giving  the  quantity,  after  his  death. 

Weidler  made  use  of  the  bent  lever  balance,  the  DROUET  D'ERLON,  Jeak  Baftistb,  count, 

pan  being  a  plate  of  glass  upon  which  the  moist-  a  French  general,  bom  in  Rheims,  July  29, 1765, 

nre  condensed,  and  by  its  weight  raised  proper-  died  in  Paris.  Jan.  25,  1844.    A  private  soldier 

tionally  the  counterpoise.    The  nun  gauge  may  in  1792,  he  had  risen  in  1808  to  the  rank  of 

easily  be  made  to  serve  the  same  purpose,  the  lieutenant-general,  and  fought  bravely  at  the 

moisture  being  collected  in  the  tube.  siege  of  Dantzic,  at  Jena,  and  at  Friesland  in 

DROSTE,  A^^N]nTB£kJSABETH,  BaronessHtds-  1807,  on  which  occasion  he  was  severely  wound- 

hof^aGermanlyricalpoete8S,bomJan.l2, 1798,  ed.    Napoleon  conferred  on  him  the  tide  of 

near  Monster,  died  M!ay24, 1848,  in  a  villa  near  count  of  Erlon  and  a  pension  of  $5^000.    Subse- 

the  lake  of  Constance.  Her  whole  life  was  conse-  quently  he  took  a  part  in  the  conflicts  in  the  Tjr- 

crated  to  religion,  study,  and  poetry.    The  fee-  rol  and  in  Spain,  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage 

bleneas  of  her  health  prevented  her  from  mix-  in  1815,  but  Napoleon  found  fault  with  him  at 

ing  much  with  society,  and,  with  the  exception  Waterloo.    After  the  fall  of  the  empire  he  lived 

of  a  short  stay  at  Bonn  and  Gologpe  in  1825,  she  in  Germany  until  1825,  when  he  was  permitted 

passed  most  of  her  time  in  retirement  in  the  to  return  to  France.    He  was  reinstated  in  his 
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poflitioii  as  peer  in  1881,  and  officiated  as  goT-  ccgnpanions  the  time  they  rem«nedii]ideriraler 

ernor-«eneral  of  Algeria  in  1884  and  1885.  was  4  minntes.    In  some  instanoea  bodies  snb- 

DROUTN  D£  I^UTS,  £douabd,  a  French  merged  bat  a  minute,  in  despite  of  all  attempts 
diplomatist^  bom  in  Pans,  Not.  10, 1805.  He  at  restoration,  hare  been  foond  complete^  life- 
made  bis  d^batnnderLoms  Philippe  as  secretary  les^  while  there  are  many  cases  on  record  m 
of  legation  at  Madrid ;  became  charg6  d^affiures  which  recovery  has  taken  place  after  a  sobmer- 
inHoIland;  in  1886  retomed  to  Madrid;  inl840  non  of  5  minutes.  In  the  ^'London  Medical 
he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  commercial  Gazette,"  voL  xxxL,  a  case  is  given  of  recovery 
bnrean  in  the  French  mimstrr  of  foreign  affiurs ;  after  14  minutes*  submersion ;  the  time  here  was 
in  1842  he  was  elected  member  of  the  chamber  calculated,  but  the  circumstances  render  tibe  cal- 
of  deputies,  in  which  capacity  he  voted,  in  1845,  eolation  exceedingly  probable.  Casesof  recovery 
against  the  government  on  the  Pritchard  indem-  are  related  after  8nbmera<»i  ^  -I  or  f  of  an  hour, 
mty  question.  This  hostile  vote  led  to  his  im-  but  they  are  not  sufficiently  weU  authenticated. 
meniate  dismissal  from  office.  He  then  became  The  explanation  of  recovery  after  prolonged  sub- 
<»ie  of  the  moat  active  opponents  of  GuijDOt  and  mersion  has  been  sought  in  the  occurrence  of 
the  government  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  was  a  fiiinting  at  the  moment  of  the  fall,  and  it  iscer- 
prominent  orator  at  the  memorable  reform  ban-  tain  tlMt  during  moope  the  demand  for  air  is 
quets.  After  the  revolution  of  1848  he  was  elect-  very  much  diminished. — ^When  the  body  is  recov- 
ed  to  the  constituent  assembly^  and  subsequent-  ered  a  few  hours  after  drowning,  the  skin  is  odd 
Ij  officiated  as  minister  of  foreign  affiurs,  and  as  and  pale,  presenting  sometimes  ]Mtchee  of  fivid 
ambassador  in  England.  After  tiieAwpcTetot  of  discoloration;  the  enressimi  is  placid,  tbe  eyes 
Dec  8  he  adhered  to  Louis  Napoleon,  and  under  half  open,  the  pupils  oilated.  the  tongue  swells 
the  empire  was  once  more  made  minister  of  for-  and  pressed  forward,  and  tae  lips  and  nostips 
eignaffiiirs.  He  took  the  task  of  asking  the  Euro-  covered  by  a  mucous  froth;  the  finaers  are 
pean  governments  to  recognize  the  new  emperor,  sometimes  found  torn  and  abraded,  and  Uie  hand 
Afterward  he  took  also  a  conspicuous  part  in  grasping  gravel  or  other  substances  whidi  have 
the  negotiations  relatinff  to  the  Crimean  war.  been  seized  in  a  convulsive  strug^e  at  the  hot- 
He  attended  on  behalf  of  France  the  peace  con-  tom  of  the  water.  Intemallv  the  body  presento 
ference  at  Y  iemuL  where  he  evinced  a  readiness  fbw  appearances  which  are  (uiaraoteristio  of  the 
to  side  with  the  Austrian  view  of  the  question,  mode  of  death ;  of  these  the  presence  of  a  mu- 
which  led  to  the  appointment,  May  7, 1855,  of  coua  froth  sometimes  stained  with  blood,  and 
Oount  Walewski  as  his  successor.  Since  then  perhaps  of  a  littie  water  in  the  trachea,  and  of 
he  has  taken  no  prominent  part  in  public  affiurs.  water  in  the  stomach,  iq>pear  to  be  most  note- 

DROWNING.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  worthy.  The  water  contained  in  the  stomadi 
human  bodv  is  verv  littie  greater  than  that  of  appears  to  be  swallowed  previous  to  death ; 
water,  for  though  the  mus(&and  the  bones  are  iJter  death  the  i^iposition  of  the  sides  of  the 
heavier  (the  one  being  1.085,  the  other  2.01),  the  ossophagus  prevents  the  entrance  of  water  into 
fat  (0.92)  is  specifically  lighter,  and  tiie  air  with*  the  stomach.  When  the  body  of  a  person  is  re- 
in the  thorax  tends  to  restore  the  equilibrium,  covered  after  a  short  immersion  in  the  water. 
Owing  to  this,  a  very  slight  exertion  enables  a  means  for  resuscitation  should  immediately  be 
person  to  keep  himself  at  the  surface  of  the  had  recourse  to,  and  these  should  be  persever- 
water ;  but  any  part  of  the  person,  an  arm,  Ac,  ingly  continued  until  recovery  takes  place,  or 
raised  out  of  the  fluid,  acts  like  a  weight  imposed  the  case  is  abandoned  as  hopeless.  In  a  case 
upon  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  thus  inexperi-  related  by  Mr.  Bloomfield  1^  hours  elapsed  be- 
enced  persons  are  drowned  by  their  own  strug-  fore  there  was  any  appearance  of  returning  ani- 

gles.  Death  takes  place  by  asphyxia ;  the  blood  mation ;  and  in  one  by  Dr.  Douglas  ('^  Medkal 
X  the  lungs  being  unchaii^ged  by  the  action  of  Gazette."  vol  xxxi.,  p.  449),  success  was  met 
air,  the  circulation  through  these  organs  is  ob-  with  only  after  8^  hours.  The  plan  proposed  by 
atrncted,  and  the  blood  becomes  charged  with  the  late  Dr.  Manhall  Hall  in  1855  Is  based  on 
carbon;  insennbility  is  rapidly  induced,  and  physiological  principles,  and  has  been  found  em- 
death  takes  place,  freqnentiy  preceded  by  con-  inently  successfid  in  practice.  For  an  account 
vulsive  movements.    The  penod  during  which  of  it  see  Asphyxia. 

the^  submersion  may  continue  without  death  DROYSEN,  Johabxt  Gustat,  a  German  his- 

taking  place  varies  in  different  persons.    Dr.  torian,  bom  in  Treptow,  Poroerania,  Julyd, 

Lef^vre  of  Rochefort  states  that  there  was  none  1808.    He  was  educi^  at  Stettin  and  at  Ber- 

among  the  Navarino  sponge  divers  who  could  lin,  and  between  1829  and  1840  discharged  the 

remain  under  water  for  2  consecutive  minutes ;  duties  of  teacher  at  the  Gray  cloisters  in  the 

while  according  to  Mr.  Mwshall,  the  best  pearl  latter  city,  and  of  private  tutor  and  professor  at 

divers  of  Ceylon  rarely  were  submerged  more  the  university.   In  1840  he  went  to  Kiel  as  pro- 

than  50  seconds.    But.  according  to  some  au-  fessor  of  history,  and  during  a  residence  of  10 

thorities^  the  divers  of  Oeylon  have  been  known  years  was  an  active  partisan  of  the  duchies  in 

to  remam  6  minutes  underwater;  and  Fran-  the  controversy  between  Helstein  and  Dounark. 

ch^e,  in  his  ^'  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  the  K  He  was  the  author  of  the  "  Eliel  address"  of 

W.  Ooast  of  America,'^  states  that  he  saw  two  1844,  and  in  1846  took  part  in  the  preparation 

Sandwich  islanders  dElve  in  14  fathoms  of  wa-  of  the  protest  signed  by  9  professors  of  the  uni- 

ter,  and  that  by  his  watch  and  those  of  his  versity  of  EieL    He  also  drew  up  a  plan  for  the 
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governmeni^of  Denmark  and  Schleflwig-Holstein,  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  La  Ohanx-^e-FonOy 

,  which  the  outbreak  of  hostilitiea  in  the  latter  July  28, 1721,  di^  in  Biel,  in  the  canton  of  Bern, 

in  1848  prevented  from  bein^  tested.     Upon  Nov.  28,  1790.    In  the  divinity  school  of  Basel 

the  establishment  of  the  provisional  g^ovemment  he  prepared  himself  for  tiie  church,  but  on  his 

in  Kiel  he  was  sent  as  a  plenipotentiarj'  to  the  return  home  his  attention  became  directed  to 

diet  at  Frankfort,  where  ne  proved  himself  an  the  manufacture  of  watches  and  docks,  for 

able  advocate  of  the  rights  of  the  duchies.  Sub-  which  his  native  town  is  celebrated,     while 

sequently  he  acted  as  a  member  of  the  Frank-  watching  one  of  his  sisters  who  was  engaged  in 

fort  parliament  In  1851  he  was  called  to  Jena  as  this  employment,  his  own  ambition  was Idndled, 

professor  of  history,  where  he  has  since  resided,  and  he  eventually  succeeded  in  perfecting  the 

Among  his  earlier  works  are  translations  of  different  parts  of  clock  work,  ana  in  supplying 

.^sch^ns  and  Aristophanes,  a  historyof  Alex-  common  timepieces  with  a  musical  machinery 

ander  the  Great,  and  a  history  of  Hellenism,  resembling  the  chime  of  bells  and  the  sounds  of 

Subsequently  h|  turned  his  attention  to  modem  the  flute.    He  made  many  experiments  for  the 

history,  and  has  published  '*  Lectures  on  the  purpose  of  effecting  perpetual  motion,  and  his 

War  of  Liberation^  ^el,  1846) ;  **  Life  of  Field  most  ingenious  contrivance  was  a  pendulum 

Marshal  Count  YorK  of  Wartenbnrg'*  ^Berlin,  composed  of  2  meta]s  of  unequal  dilatabili^to 

1851);  ^*  History  of  Prussian  Politico'  (Berlin,  counteract  the  effects  of  heat  and  cold.    This 

1855),  his  most  Important  work.  was  purchased  by  Philip  Y.  of  Spain,  who  be- 

DBOZ,  Fbanqois  Xavieb  Joseph,  a  French  stowed  a  pension  upon  the  artist    His  most  cel- 

anthor,  bom  in  Besan^n,  Oct  81,  177B,  died  ebrated  production  was  a  writing  automaton, 

Nov.  4,  1850.    In  1808  he  removed  to  Paris,  which,  by  means  of  machinery  within  the  figure, 

where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  promi-  moved  its  fingers  and  hands,  and  formed  letters, 

nent  philosophers  of  the  day.   After  having  pre-  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  upon 

viously  published  a  variety  of  smaller  worksu  the  fabrication  of  a  new  astronomical  dock, 

which  fkiled  to  attract  attention,  he  succeeded  DBUET,  Orablbs,  a  Swiss  statesman,  bom 

in  1806  in  making  an  impression  upon  the  pub-  in  Feroug,  in  the  canton  of  Yaud,  in  1799,  died 

lie  mind  by  his  Aaai  mir  Vwrt  cPStre  heureuco  March  21, 1855.    Having  studied  law,  he  dis- 
("  Essay  on  Happiness"),  which  passed  through  '  tinguished  himself  as  an  active  membcor  of  the 

numerous  editions,  and  was  translated  by  the  liberal  party  in  his  native  canton,  advocating 

Rev.  T.  Flint  into  English.   In  1812  his  ^loge  de  several  reforms  in  its  church  and  school  system, 

Montaigva  made  its  appearance,  followed  in  and  after  a  triumph  of  his  party  in  1889  he  be- 

1815  by  his  Enai  war  U  oeau  dans  lea  arU^  and  came  member  of  the  state  council    In  1841  he 

in  1828  by  his  work  De  l»  pkiloeopkie  morale^  was  elected  first  delegate  from  Yaud  to  the 

ou  da  diffirenU  iytUmesmr  la  ieience  de  la  tM,  Swiss  diet    Disagreeing  with  ibe  minority  of 

which  was  crowned  with  the  Monthyon  prize,  the  great  council  upon  a  auestion  relative  to  the 

and  paved  the  way  to  his  admission  to  Uie  French  monasteries  of  Aar^u,  he  soon  after  retired 

academy.    On  occasion  of  his  contest  for  eleo-  fh>m  the  administration,  and  became  the  leader 

tion  to  this  learned  body,  Lamartine  wab  his  of  the  opposition.  ^  A  widely  ramified  political 

competitor.    In  1825  he  wrote  a  book  on  the  society,  the  asaoeiation  fatriotique^  extended 

application  of  morals  to  philosophy  and  politics,  his  influence  and  popularity.    When  the  ezpul- 

He  is  also  the  author  of  an  essay  on  political  sion  of  the  Jesuits  firom  the  territory  of  the 

economy,  and  of  a  work  on  Christianity,  which  confederation  was  proposed  by  the  canton  of 

derives  additional  interest  from  the  personal  Aargau,  he  first  declared  against  the  measure^ 

religious  experiences  added  to  the  book  under  but  finally  for  it,  as  agreeing  with  the  opinion 

the  title  of  Aoeux  d^un  ohilos^he  Okretien^  in  of  the  minority  of  the  Swiss  peopla    The  great 

which  the  author  abandons  his  early  theology  council  of  Yaud,  however,  gave  unsatisfiMtoiy 

and  returns  to  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  instractions  to  its  delegation  in  the  diet,  in  oon- 

Bome.    His  most  important  literary  achieve-  sequence  of  which  the  administration  and  con- 

raent,  however^  his  uisUnre  du  rlgne  de  Louie  stitution  of  the  canton  were  overthrown  by 

XVL  (8  vols.,  Paris,  1838-''42),  with  an  intro-  a  popular  movement  in  1845.    A  provisionid 

duction  on  the  history  of  France  from  the  time  government  was  established,  and  a  constituent 

of  Louis  XIY.  council  convoked.    Of  the  former  Druey  be- 

DBOZ,  HsNBi  Loms  Jaoqvst,  a  Swiss  me-  came  prendent^  and  afterward  officiated  in  the 

chanioian,  bom  Oct.  18, 1752,  died  in  Naples,  same  capacity  in  the  state  council.    He  was 

Nov.  18, 1791.    In  1774  he  removed  to  Paris,  active  in  promoting  the  adoption  of  the  new 

and  became  celebrated  by  his  works,  especially  democratic  constitution,  and  subsequently,  as 

bv  his  automaton  representing  a  young  lady  first  delegate  to  the  diet,  was  zealous  in  advo- 

playing  on  the  harpnchord,  following  the  music  eating  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  di»* 

with  her  eyes  and  the  movements  of  her  hands,  solution  of  the  Scmderbund  or  separate  union, 

and,  when  done  playing,  rising  and  bowing  to  formed  bv  the  Oatholio  minority  of  the  cantons 

the  audience.    The  most  famous  specimen  of  to  defend  their  sovereign  rights.    He  also  pro- 

his  inventive  genius  in  this  respect  was  a  pair  moted  the  energetic  execution  of  those  measures, 

of  artificial  hands,  which  he  devised  for  young  and  the  foundation  of  the  new  federal  consti- 

La  Beynidre,  who  had  lost  his  hands  during  a  tntion  of  1848.    Under  this  he  was  repeatedly 

hunting  expedition. — Pisbrx  Jacqubt,  father  elected  a  member  of  the  federal  oounoil,  and  in 
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1850  he  predded  over  ibat  body  as  chief  magia-  branches  at  the  south.    Their  capital  in  Gad 

trate  of  tfie  repablic  was  in  the  territory  of  a  tribe  called  the  Oamates, 

DRUXUSy  a  name  giren  to  the  order  of  correspondiziff  prettj  nearly  to  the  province  of 

priests  which  in  ancient  times  existed  among  Orl^anaLa.    Janos  ueesar  is  the  ancient  writer 

certain  branches  of  the  Celtic  race.    As  a  term  who  has  given  the  clearest  acconnt  of  the 

it  has  been  varionsly  deduced  from  the  Saxon  droids,  and  Mr.  Godfrey  Higgins,  in  his  *^  Celtic 

dty^  a  magician ;  from  the  Gennan  druthiny  a  Dnuds,**  the  modem  who  has  the  most  elabo- 

master,  or  lord;  from  the  Greek  d^.  and  the  rately  investigated  their  fiuth  ;  bnt  the  Welsh 

Celtic  deru^  an  oak ;  from  the  Hebrew  aenmim^  triads  are  regarded  by  many  as  the  most  authen- 

or  drusiimf  contemplators ;  from  the  Irish  drtd  tic  sooroes  of  information  in  regard  to  them. 

or  draui^  a  ssored  person,  and  from  nomerona  Their  characteristics,  in  the  view  of  Mr.  Higgins, 

other  etymons;  but  the  meet  probable  deriva-  consisted  in  the  adoration  of  one  Supreme  Be- 

tion  of  it  seems  to  be  that  given  by  the  ahb6  ing,  in  the  belief  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul 

Pierre  de  Chiniac,  a  French  writer  on  the  nature  and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments, 

and  dogmas  of  the  Gallic  reli^n,  who  refers  it  taking  the  form  of  a  species  of  ntetempsychosis, 

to  the  old  Celtio  compound  derouydj  from  2>d^  in  the  use  of  circular  temples  open  at  the  top,  ia 

God,  and  rouyd,  speaking,  a  participle  of  the  the  worship  of  fire  as  the  emblem  of  the  sun,  in 

verb  Tintyddimt  to  soeak.    It  would  therefore  the  celebration  of  the  greatTanric  festival  (when 

seem  to  mean.tho6e  who  speak  for  or  of  God,  i,  «l  the  sun  entered  Taurus),  and  in  the  knowledge 

either  the  prophets  or  the  theologians.    Kor  is  of  an  alphabet  of  17  letters,  though  their  instruc- 

the  origin  of  druidism  as  an  institution  any  more  tions  were  always  oral.    If  they  acknowledged 

dear  than  the  etymology  of  the  name.    As  the  but  one  supreme  God,  they  admitted  other  in* 

druids  did  not  allow  their  tenets  and  history  ferior  deities,  such  as  Hesus,  Tarann,  Belen,  &c^ 

to  be  committed  to  writing,  and  as  the  ancient  to  whom  they  pud  a  qualified  worship.     In 

Greek  and  Roinan  authors  who  describe  tiiem  thdr  sacrifices  to  these  their  rites  were  sangui- 

do  so  in  the  vaguest  language,  our  knowledge  nary,  and  the  bodies  of  human  victims  often 

of  their   peculiarities  is   necessarily  limited,  smoked  on  the  same  altars  with  the  carcasses  of 

Pictet,  in  im  work  DuetdU  de$  Cabire$  chet  Ut  beasts.   Their  objects,  however,  were  apparent- 

aneien$Irlandais  (Geneva,  1824),  traces  very  de-  ly  moral,  for  they  professed  "'  to  reform  morals, 

cided  affinities  between  drnidinn  and  the  wor-  to  secure  peace,  ana  to  encourage  goodness;"  yet 

ship  cf  the  Cabiri  in  Samothraoe.    Pelloutier,  with  these  high  aims  they  connected  pemidous 

in  his  ffkUnre  du  CeUa^  on  the  other  hand,  superstitions  and  pretences  to  a  magical  knowl- 

aigues  that  the  dmidical  and  Persian  religions  edge.    They  assumed,  says  Cffisar,  to  diacouzse 

were  id^itical.    Manrica  in  a  dissertation  on  of  the  hidden  nature  of  things,  of  the  extent  of 

the  origin  of  the  druids  r*  Indian  Antiquities,^  the  universe  and  of  the  earth,  of  the  forms  and 

voL  vL,  part  1),  aignes  that  they  were  the  im«  movements  of  the  stars,  of  the  virtues  of  plants, 

mediate  ofihoots  and  descendants  of  a  tribe  of  and  of  the  essence,  power,  and  mode  of  action  of 

Brahmins.  Henri  Mutin,  again,  in  his  ffiitoire  tiie  gods.  On  all  these  subiects  their  instmctlous 

de  Ihinee,  discovers  the  Hindoo  Sivaism  in  their  were-  conveyed  orallv,  and  by  means  of  verses, 

reputed  doctrines;  while  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles,  which  required  in  tne  learner  of  them  a  novi> 

in  the  Etrrma  BriiawMca^  derives  them  from  tiate  of  20  years  before  they  could  be  well  com- 

the  Egyptians;  and  Jean  Reybaud,  in  a  learned  mitted  to  memory.    The  triads  of  the  Welsh 

sketch  in  the  JSncydopedie  nouceUe^  is  indlnedto  bards  are  supposed  to  be  specimens  of  this  spe- 

n£eT  them  to  theZoroastrianMagL  It  seems  to  des  of  verse.    How  well  or  ill  founded  their 

be  g^erally  conceded  that  they  were  of  eastern  pretensions  Were  it  is  now  impossible  to  dedde. 

origin,  becmse  of  the  many  and  striking  analo-  Some  knowledge  of  the  movements  of  the  heav- 

giea  between  what  we  are  told  of  their  belief  enly  bodies,  beyond  what  simply  pert^ned  to  the 

and  practices,  and  what  we  know  to  be  charao-  regulation  of  their  reli^ous  festivals,  they  nn- 

teristio  of  the  oriental  nations.    At  the  time  questionably  possessed,  inasmuch  as  they  com- 

when  this  mvsterious  order  booune  known  more  posed  the  year  by  lunations,  which  supposes  an 

clearly  to  history,  i.  «.  in  the  first  century  aoauaintance  also  with  the  solar  year,     various 

before  and  after  Christ,  the  druids  iohabited  rehcs  found  in  Ireland  among  the  dmidical  re- 

chiefly  Gaul  and  the  ishmds  of  Britain.    In  mains,  thought  to  be  astronomical  instruments 

Gaul  their  principal  seats  were  in  the  west  and  deigned  to  show  the  phases  of  the  moon,  aro 

centre,  or  m  the  modem  Brittany,  and  along  described  by  Sir  William  Betham  in  the  **  Trans- 

the  Loire,  while  beyond  the  channd  they  were  actions  ef  we  Royal  Irish  Academy.'*    At  the 

found  in  Wales  and  Ireland,  and  afterward  in  same  time  there  was  not  a  litUe  of  astrology, 

the  island  of  Mona  or  Anglesea.    According  to  divination,  and  maffio  mixed  up  with  their  purer 

some  writers  Brittany  was  their  cradle;  but  the  science.    In  their  doctrine  of  medidne  particu- 

Welsh  traditions  relate  that  they  entered  Gtaul  larly,  there  was  far  more  of  superstition  than  of 

from  the  remote  east  at  the  same  time  with  knowledge.    To  a  great  many  plants  they  at- 

that  branch  of  the  Celtic  race  which  ia  denom-  tributed  a  mystic  sacred  character ;  and  most 

inated  the  Eymric  or  C^mraeg:    At  least  it  is  of  all  to  the  mistletoe,  whose  sanitary  virtues, 

evident  that  they  did  not  prevail  among  the  both  physical  and  moral,  were  such,  that  they 

Belgic  branches  of  the  people  of  Gaul  at  the  esteemed  it  an  antidote  to  aU  poisons,  and  a  cure 

north,  nor  yet  among  the  Aquitanian  or  Basque  for  all  diseases.    It  was  gathered  at  certain  sea- 
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sons,  with  the  most  fonnal  and  pompons  cere-  eroised  hi  cases  of  controversy  and  litigation, 
monies.  As  soon  as  it  was  discovered,  twining  There  was  no  appeal  from  their  decision ;  all 
the  no  less  sacred  oak,  the  draids  collected  in  men,  whether  in  a  pnhlic  or  private  capacity, 
crowds  ahout  the  tree,  a  hanqaet  and  a  sacrifice  had  to  submit  to  it,  ror  the  recalcitrant  was  con- 
were  prepared,  a  priest  in  white  vestments  cnt  demned  to  excommunication,  which  cut  him  off 
the  twig  with  a  golden  sickle,  two  other  white-  from  all  sympathy  and  rendered  him  an  outcast 
robed  priests  caught  it  in  a  white  cloak,  two  and  an  outlaw.  Over  the  community  or  college 
milk-white  heifers  were  instantly  offered  up,  of  druids  an  arch-druid  presded,  whose  author- 
and  the  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in  rejoicing,  ity  was  supreme  and  irrevocable,  although  his 
Perhap  they  saw  in  the  perpetual  verdure  of  office  was  an  elective  one.  The  election  was 
this  plant  an  emblem  of  eternal  life,  or  in  its  made  by  the  suffrages  of  the  whole  body,  but 
appearance  during  the  winter,  when  all  the  rest  sometimes,  in  the  rivalry  of  factions,  led  to  se- 
of  nature  was  sterile  and  dead,  the  independent  rious  conflicts  of  arms.  At  a  fixed  period  every 
life  of  Deity.  Under  similar  mystic  faith,  doubt-  year  they  assembled  at  a  consecrated  spot  in  the 
less,  they  plucked  the  samoliu.  or  marsh  wort,  territory  of  the  Oamutes,  which  passed  for  the 
with  the  left  hand,  fasting,  and  without  looking  centre  of  Gaul,  whither  all  resorted  who  had 
at  it ;  and  the  heiago,  or  hedge  hyssop,  after  disputes  to  settle  or  decrees  to  solicit  It  will 
ablutions,  or  offerings  of  bread  and  wine,  bare-  be  needless  to  add^  that  under  such  anorganiza- 
footed,  and  without  a  knife.  The  vervain  like-  tion  the  entire  pnesthood  were  exempted  from 
wise  demanded  distinct  ceremonials.  All  these  all  taxation  or  imposts,  and  from  every  burden 
plants  were  regarded  as  powerftd  prophylactics  of  war  or  peace. — ^Affiliated  to  these  8  orders, 
and  remedies,  not  only  in  respect  to  phyacal  dis-  without  sharing  theirprerogativea,  were  proph- 
eases,  but  to  the  dark  workings  of  evil.  They  etesses,  or  sorceresses,  apparently  divided  iQto 
were  carried  about  as  charms,  as  well  as  amber  8  orders  also,  according  to  their  degrees  of  sano- 
beads.  which  the  druids  manufactured  for  war-  tity.  Their  rules  were  whimsical  and  contra- 
riors  m  battle,  and  which  are  stiU  found  in  their  dictory,  but  tiieir  influence  over  the  fears  of  the 
tombs.  A  still  more  potent  talisman  was  the  ser-  people  was  powerful.  One  branch  of  them 
pent^s  egg,  which,  according  to  Fliny,  oozed  out  could  declare  the  secrets  of  futurity  only  to 
of  the  mouths  of  serpents^  when  knotted  toge-  those  who  had  polluted  them ;  another  was  de- 
ther,  and  which  they  supported  in  the  air  by  voted  to  perpetual  virginity ;  a  third  to  long 
their  hissings.  That  was  the  moment  to  seize  it ;  periods  of  celibacy,  or  they  were  allowed  to  visit 
and  he  who  attempted  to  do  so  must  suddenly  their  husbands  but  once  a  year ;  while  others 
dart  from  his  hiding  place,  catch  it  in  a  napkin,  again  had  to  assist  at  nocturnal  rites,  with  tJieir 
and  mounting  a  horse  gallop  off  at  ML  speed,  to  naked  bodies  painted  black,  their  hair  dishev- 
escape  the  pursuing  serpents,  until  he  had  put  a  elled,  and  abandoning  themselves  to  transports 
river  between  him  and  them.  Among  the  druids,  of  fury.  Endowed  with  an  imputed  supcrnat- 
fis  amonff  the  Romans,  auguries  of  the  future  ural  power,  the  Ghillic  mariner  often  went  to 
were  made  from  the  flight  of  birds,  and  from  an  consult  them  amid  the  reefs  of  the  Armorican 
inspection  of  the  entrails  of  sacrificed  animals.  <x>ast  *'  At  night,*'  says  a  historian,  *^  when  tine 
Their  profounder  ceremonies,  those  which  they  tempests  raged,  as  he  skirted  the  savage  prom- 
c^lebrated  in  the  depths  of  the  oak  forests  or  ontory,  he  fancied  that  he  heard  strange  cries 
of  secluded  caves,  are  known  to  us  only  through  and  chants  and  wild  melodies  mingling  witii 
the  vaguest  traditions,  and  in  the  stupendous  the  wails  of  the  wind  and  the  etem^  moan  of 
but  dilapidated  stone  monuments  which  strew  the  waves.  On  the  summit  of  the  misty  crags 
the  surface  of  France  and  Britain. — ^The  druids  he  saw  red  phantoms  gliding,  with  streaming 
were  organized  into  a  regular  hierarchy,  con-  hair  and  burning  torches  whose  fiashes  were 
sisting  of  a  triad,  like  almost  every  thing  else  like  lightning.^  These  were  the  druidesses, 
among  them,  viz. :  the  bards,  the  vates  or  pro-  weaving  their  mystic  charms,  healing  maladies, 
phets,  and  the  proper  priests.  The  bards  were  conjuring  up  all  living  forms,  rddng  or  appeas- 
X)oets  not  only  of  a  religious  but  of  a  mar-  ing  the  dements,  or  extorting  the  secrets  of  fate, 
tial  and  satirical  dass.  (See  Babds.)  The  vates  Their  favorite  resort  was  the  island  of  Sena, 
were  the  diviners  or  revealers  of  the  future,  where  the  9  Senes  dwelt,  and  the  nameless  islet 
who  were  charged  with  the  conduct  of  sacrifices  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  where  once 
and  other  external  ceremonies,  and  who.  min  every  year,  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  they 
gling  in  almost  every  event  and  relation  or  com-  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  the  roof  of  their  temple ; 
mon  life,  stood  as  mediators  or  interpreters  but  if  any  one  by  chance  let  fall  a  particle  of  the 
between  the  people  and  the  more  mysterious  sacred  materials,  she  was  torn  to  pieces,  amid 
hierophants.  These  were  the  druids  proper,  or  frantic  dances,  in  which  the  Greeks  saw  the  rites 
the  priests,  who  dwelt  in  the  depths  of  the  oak  of  their  own  Bacchantes,  or  the  orgies  of  Samo- 
forests,  preserving  the  more  interior  and  mystic  thrace.  Being  priests,  philosophers,  physicians, 
doctrines  of  the  ndth.  and  consulting  more  di-  teachers,  soothsayers,  and  judges,  in  whom  were 
rectly  the  secret  will  of  the  divinity.  They  concentrated  all  Knowledge  and  all  power,  who 
were  also  the  teachers  of  the  youth,  who  re-  held  relations  with  the  elements  and  were  the 
sorted  to  them  in  great  numbers ;  and  they  confidants  of  the  gods,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how 
retained  to  themselves  also  that  highest  means  the  druids.  should  attain  to  an  almost  absolute 
of  power,  the  judicial  ftinction,  which  they  ex-  rule.  That  this  rule  was  in  many  respects  bene- 
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fioial,  that  they  poesessed  and  taught  a  higher  among  savage  races  in  all  parts  of  the  world  are 
civilization  than  wat  which  had  before  prevailed,  nsed  in  the  celebration  of  religions  rites  as  well 
and  that  for  a  time  thej  presented  the  odIv  bond  as  for  the  performance  of  mnsic^  They  were 
of  nnity  which  was  possible  in  the  barbarous  common  among  the  Egyptians,  chiefly  for  nnli- 
and  warring  life  of  theGanls,  mavbe  admitted:  tary  music,  as  early  as  1600  B.  C,  some  be- 
but  it  was  also  in  the  nature  of  their  office,  and  ing  long  cylinders,  similar  to  the  tomtoms  of 
among  the  inevitable  results  of  the  power  they  India,  which  were  beaten  with  the  hand,  while 
assumed,  that  it  should  degenerate  into  tyran-  others  were  of  a  barrel  shape  and  were  beaten 
ny.  They  sooner  or  later,  therefore,  aroused  with  sticks.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Bomana 
the  Jealousy  of  another  order  in  society,  which  the  drum,  called  the  tyn^numy  had  the  form 
CsBsar  designates  as  that  of  the  eguite§  or  war-  of  the  modem  kettle  dnim  or  of  the  tambo- 
riors,  or  men  of  martial  prowess,  who  had  taken  rine,  and  was  beaten  with  a  stick  or  with  the 
the  lead  in  the  political  conduct  and  constitu-  hand.  The  drum  was  probably  introduced  into 
tion  of  the  tribes.  It  is  supposed  that  these  Europe  by  the  Saracens  and  Moors,  by  whom  it 
ffradually  overthrew  the  power  of  the  druids  was  called  the  aUatnbar,  whence  the  Bpaniah 
m  GauL  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  known  that  tambar  and  the  French  tambour;  and  in  the 
when  that  country  was  subdued  by  the  Bomans,  first  half  of  the  14th  century  it  was  generally 
the  druidieal  region  gradually  retired  before  adopted  as  an  instrument  of  military  musiCw 
the  classic  heathenism,  and  step  by  step  with-  DBUMMOND,  Hsnby,  a  member  of  the  Ene- 
drew.  at  first  into  Armorica,  and  then  into  Great  lish  parliament,  noted  for  his  wit  and  independ- 
Britam,  where  in  the  time  of  Nero  it  was  as-  ence,  born  Dec.5, 1786.  Heisthesonofoneof  the 
saulted  and  mostly  suppressed.  It  lingered  as  foremost  bankers  of  England,  is  a  member  of 
a  public  worship  longest  in  the  island  of  An-  the  roysl  academy  of  fine  arts  at  Florence,  and 
desea,  whence  it  was  finally  driven  out  by  the  founder  of  aprofessorship  of  political  economy 
Boman  troops  amid  a  great  deal  of  slaughter,  at  Oxford.  He  founded  a  church  for  the  Irving- 
Tet  as  a  private  snpentition  it  continued  to  ites,  and  has  written  much  in  favor  of  ihat  de- 
hold  sway  for  many  vears  thereafter  over  the  nomination.  He  has  also  written  extensively  on 
minds  of  the  Celtic  tribes  and  their  descendants,  various  other  theological,  and  on  financial  and 
The  only  modem  remains  of  druidism  are  tibose  political  subjects,  and  published  in  1859  a  pam- 
immense  stractures  of  stone,  those  menhin^  phlet  against  Mr.  Bright's  reform  movement. 
eromlechsy  dolmen^  and  avenues,  which,  as  we  DBUMMOND,  Wiluaic,  a  Scottish  poet,  bom 
contemplate  them  in  the  immense  ruins  at  Stone-  at  Hawthomden,  co.  of  Edinburgh,  Dec  IS, 
henge,  Avebury,  and  Oamac,  still  fill  us  with  1586,  died  Dec  4,  1649.  He  spent  abotit  12 
astonishment  and  awe.  In  &ct,  the  soil  df  years  on  the  continent  of  Europe  engaged  in 
western  and  central  France,  as  well  as  that  of  study  and  travel,  but  passed  most  of  the  re- 
parts  of  Great  Britain,  is  strewn  with  these  mainder  of  his  life  on  his  fiunily  estate  at 
gigantic  memorials,  whose  original  uses  we  can-  Hawthomden,  devoting  himself  *to  literature, 
not  explain,  but  wnich  the  imagination  inevit-  He  wrote  a  Mstory  of  the  five  Jameses,  com- 
ably  connects  with  the  dark  and  bloody  rites  of  prising  the  historv  of  Scotland  from  1423  to 
the  dmidicol  wordiiip.  15^ ;  but  the  work  is  of  little  value,  and  he  is 
DBUM  (Dan.  trom^  Ger.  PrammeC)^  in  music,  now  chiefly  remembered  for  his  poetry  and 
a  martial  instrument  of  percussion,  consisting  of  for  his  "  Notes  of  Ben  Jonson^s  Conversatioife 
a  hollow  cylinder  of  thin  wood  or  brass,  covered  with  William  Drummond  of  Hawthomden,  Jan. 
at  each  end  with  vellum  or  parchment,  tibe  ten-  1619."  As  a  poet  he  occupies  an  honorable 
sion  of  which  is  regulated  by  small  cords  or  position,  and  his  versification  sometimes  bears  a 
braces  on  the  outer  side  of  the  instrument  acted  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  some  of  ^ton^s 
upon  by  sliding  knots  of  leather.  The  common  poems.  His  sonnets,  which  form  a  considerable 
drum  is  suspended  at  the  side  of  the  drammer,  part  of  his  works,  are  especially  elegant 
whence  it  is  called  the  side  drum,  and  is  beaten  DBUMMOND,  Sm  William,  a  Britifih  schol- 
npon  at  one  end  by  sticks.  An  instrument  ar,  author,  and  diplomatist,  bom  in  Scotland 
similar  in  shape,  but  on  a  much  larger  scale,  about  1760,  died  in  Bome,  March  29, 1828.  He 
called  the  base  amm^  is  beaten  at  both  ends  first  made  his  appearance  as  an  author  in  1794 
with  drumsticks  havms  leather  pads  on  the  T  ^*  A  Beview  of  tne  Government  of  Sparta  and 
knobs.  Both  kinds  are  highly  ^ectiveinmili-  Athens,"  royal  8vo.,  London),  was  in  the  fol- 
tary  band&  and  seldom  fail  to  excite  soldiers  lowing  year  elected  to  parliament,  sat  also  in  the 
under  the  fatigue  of  march  or  in  battle.  An-  parliaments  of  1796  and  1801,  and  was  during 
other  species  of  drum,  called  the  kettle  dmm,  the  course  of  his  life  British  ambassador  at  sev- 
oonsists  of  a  thin  copper  basjn,  nearly  hemi-  eral  foreign  courts.  In  1801,  being  then  ambas- 
spherical,  the  parchment  covering  of  which  is  sador  to  Constantinople  he  was  made  a  knight 
held  by  an  iron  rim,  and  tightened  or  relaxed  of  the  crescent,  an  order  instituted  by  Suhan 
by  screws.  Kettle  dmms  are  always  in  pairs,  Selim  HI.  after  the  battle  of  the  Nile.  This 
one  instmment  being  tuned  to  the  key  note,  gave  him  his  title.  He  published  a  number  of 
and  the  other  to  the  fifth  of  the  key.  They  are  works,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are : 
generally  supported  on  iron  tripods.  Instru-  '^  Academical  Questions*'  (4to.,  1805X  contain- 
ments of  percussion  of  the  drum  species  have  ing  an  attack  on  all  kinds  of  dogmatism,  em- 
been  fEuniliar  in  the  East  from  remote  ages,  and  bradng  an  exhibition  of  insoluble  problems^  and 
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tending  to  show  the  weakness  of  the  hnman  patient.    When  larger  quantities  are  taken,  the 

intellect ;  and  **  Origines,  or  Remarks  on  the  phenomena  of  intoxication  are  produced ;  the 

Origin  of  several  Empires,  States,  and  Cities^'  nervons  centres  are  more  deeply  implicated,  and 

(4  vols.  Svo.,  London,  1824-'29),  his  most  con-  the  effects  npon  the  mind  vary  from  the  wildest 

siderable  prodaction.   A  work  written  by  him,  excitement  to  the  silliest  driveL    Theftmctions 

printed  for  private  distribntion  merely,  and  en-  of  the  sensorium  are  deranged  or  perverted, 

titied  ^'The  CEdipns  Jndaious^'  (l^^Vv  brought  thought  is  confbsed,  vision  and  hearing  are  dis* 

npon  its  author  much  censure  and  criticism,  in  turb^,  articulation  is  thick  and  indistinct,  and 

consequence  of  his  attempting  in  it  to  explain  the  voluntary  muscles  are  no  longer  under  the 

away  some  of  the  narratives  of  the  Old  Tes-  control  of  the  vnlL    Unde^  such  clrcumstancea 

tament  as  astronomical  alle^ries.    Drummond  a  sort  of  tetanic  contraction  of  tiie  muscles  is 

was  an  elegant  scholar,  and  made  an  excellent  often  present,  which  curves  the  dmnkard's  body 

translation  of  the  satires  of  Persius.  in  a  determinate  direction,  generally  to  one  side. 

DRUMMOND  LIGHT.  When  quicklime  is  Sometimes  all  these  phenomena  are  present ; 
subjected  to  intense  heat,  such  as  is  produced  sometimes  one  or  more  of  them  are  absent, 
by  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe,  the  light  emit-  One  person  can  talk  distinctly,  and  his  reasoning 
ted  is  exceedingly  powerful  and  dazzling ;  the  powers  are  but  dightiy  affected,  but  he  reels  as 
lime  itself  is  slowly  volatilized,  and  the  surface  soon  as  he  attempts  to  walk;  anotiier  has  the 
around  is  covered  with  its  sublimate.  It  was  power  of  locomotion,  but  is  betrayed  by  his 
proposed  by  Oapt  Drummond  of  the  British  thick  speech  and  foolish  look.  From  this  con-» 
royal  engineers  to  employ  this  in  the  trigo-  dition,  after  prolonged  sleep,  one  awakes  with 
nometrical  survey  of  Great  Britain,  whence  it  the  digestive  organs  completely  deranged,  the 
has  been  called  the  Drummond  light.  It  has  strength  prostrated,  and  the  head  aching.  If 
also  been  applied  to  the  gas  microscope,  in  which  the  quantity  taken  be  still  greater,  after  tem- 
it  gives  the  prismatic  colors  almost  as  bright  as  porary  excitement,  the  patient  passes  into  a 
in  the  solar  spectrum.  A  ball  of  lime  only  f  of  state  of  coma.  The  countenance  is  generally 
an  inch  in  diameter,  as  stated  in  the  '^Philoso-  pale,  though  sometimes  flushed,  the  eyes  suf- 
phioal  Transactions  "  for  1826.  emitted  a  light  fused,  the  pupils  dilated  and  insensible  to  light, 
equal  in  quantity  to  about  18  Argand  lamps,  or  the  breathmg  slow  and  stertorous;  Ihe  pulse,  at 
120  wax  candles ;  while  in  intensity  or  intrinsic  first  accelerated,  becomes  feeble,  slow,  and  in 
brightness,  it  could  not  be  less  than  260  times  bad  cases  extinct  at  the  wrist ;  convulsions  and 
that  ofan  Arsandlamp.  Tried  at  Purfleet  in  a  strabismus  sometimes  occur.  Such  cases  are 
temporary  lighthouse,  it  was  found  to  cast  dis*  always  alarming,  a  fixed  pupil  and  irregukr 
tbict  shadows  npon  a  dark  surface  at  Blackwall,  breathing  particularly  so ;  when  the  latter  symp- 
10  m.  distant ;  and  as  the  reflector  was  turned  so  tomis  marked,  death  is  apt  to  follow.  Death 
that  the  light  did  not  strike  npon  the  spectator,  takes  place  from  asphyxia^  the  venous  system 
an  immense  luminous  cone  was  seen  to  sweep  becoming  gorged,  the  countenance  pale  or  pnr- 
around  with  it^  illuminating  the  horizon  to  a  pie  and  swollen,  and  the  surfiice  cold.  When  a 
great  distance.  The  wonderful  intensity  of  this  large  quantity  of  spirits  is  swallowed  rapidly,  the 
fight  would  seem  to  render  it  by  far  tiie  most  patient  sometimes  falls  almost  immediately  into 
saitable  for  lighthouses;  but  difficidties  are  en-  a  comatose  condition,  soon  followed  by  death, 
countered  in  its  use  which  will  probably  con-  From  the  above  account  it  would  appear  that 
tinue  to  prevent  this  application  of  it.  The  n>irituous  liquors  first  affect  the  cerebrum,  as 
deficiency  of  divergence  in  the  rays  emitted  un-  shown  by  the  gay  excitement  and  other  mani- 
fits  it  for  a  fixed  light;  and  even  if  it  could  be  festations of  disordered  intellect ;  next  the  sen- 
applied  to  revolving  lights,  the  difficulties  at-  sory  ganglia,  as  shown  by  the  disturbance  of 
tending  the  regular  supply  of  the  gases  required  sight,  hearing,  and  voluntary  motion;  and  final- 
render  its  constant  maintenance  (so  essential  ly  the  meduUa  oblongata  and  spinal  marrow, 
for  lighthouses)  too  precarious.  M.  Fresnel  cauring  at  first  imperfect  and  finally  suspended 
found  that  the  light  obtained  by  placing  it  in  the  respiration.  When  death  is  produced  by  the 
focos  of  a  great  annular  lens  was  exceedingly  immediate  effect  of  alcohol  or  distilled  spirits, 
intense ;  but  the  divergence  did  not  exceed  80%  on  poit  mortem  examination,  the  whole  venous 
so  that  in  any  revolving  light  of  ordinary  con«  system,  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  the  veins  of 
struction,  the  duration  of  the  fiashes  would  be  the  liver  and  lungs,  and  the  sinuses  of  the  brain« 
too  short  to  answer  the  purposes  required.  are  found  gorged  with  blood ;  the  left  side  of  the 

DBUNEENNESS.    When  fermented  or  dis-  heart  and  the  arteries  are  empty.    Sarely,  the 

tilled  liquors  containing  alcohol  are  taken  in  stomadi  presents  signs  of  inflammation  as  from 

moderate  doses,  their  first  effect  is  to  stimulate  the  action  of  an  irritant  poison;  more  com- 

the  heart  and  nervous  system;   the  fiushed  monly,  unless   the   subject  was   an  habitual 

cheek  and  quickened  pulse  show  their  infiuence  drunkard,  its  mucous  membrane  is  unaltered, 

on  the  one,  while  a  rapid  fiow  of  ideas,  a  tenden-  The  briun  is  said  to  be  firmer  and  whiter  than 

cy  to  gayety,  and  a  desire  for  muscular  activity,  ordinary,  as  if  it  had  been  for  a  short  time  im- 

arise  from  their  action  on  the  other.  After  these  mersed  in  alcohol.    When  a  quantity  of  spirit 

effects  follow  a  sleep,  somewhat  prolonged,  and  so  great  as  to  threaten  life  has  been  swallowed, 

a  general  derangement  of  the  system,  slighter  the  use  of  the  stomach  pump,  the  administration 

or  graver  according  to  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  of  smdl  doses  of  ammonia,  and  perhaps  Marshall 
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Hall's  ''ready  method^  (see  Abphtxu)  in  cases  sapreme,  inTisible,  pure,  tbe  essence  of  trne  Bfe. 
of  asphyxia,  are  to  be  resorted  to.  He  can  be  known  to  his  accepted  diOdren  only 
DRtiSES,  the  popular  name  of  a  race  and  through  hmnan  manifestations.  These  have  been 
a  religions  sect  of  Syria,  chiefly  in  the  sonthem  nnmerons.  The  10  Dmse  forms  under  which 
ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Iibanus.  Their  God  has  appeared  are  Ali,  in  India;  Albar,  in 
name  is  derired  from  Danud  or  Dnrsi,  who,  Persia;  Alya,  in  Yemen;  Moill  and  Kaim,  in 
acoordins  to  the  Arabic  historian  Kakrin,  ap-  eastern  Africa;  Moess  and  Hadi,  in  Asia;  Al- 
peared  X  D.  1019,  as  a  missionary  of  the  Ba-  boa  Zacharia,  Mansoor,  and  finally  Hidcem,  in 
tenian  sect,  an  of^ioot  from  the  Moslem  stock,  "Estypt.  The  names  are  sometimes  varied,  but 
in  Cairo.  The  Druses  regard  him  as  a  heretical  all  the  authorities  hold  that  Hakem  was  the  10th 
pupil  of  Hamsa,  the  Messiah  of  their  system,  and  last  earthly  manifestation  of  God,  and  that 
and  look  upon  the  title  which  lias  been  listened  no  other  is  to  be  expected.  He  left  the  care  of 
upon  them  as  a  stigma,  the  only  name  which  they  the  faithful  to  5  principal  ministers,  who  are  to 
acknowledge  being  that  of  Unitarians.  The  pro-  direct  them  till  the  return  of  their  divine  lord, 
per  era  of  the  Druses  begins  A«  D.  1020,  wnen  Of  these  the  chief  is  Hamsa.  His  mritual  title 
Hamsa,  a  wandering  fanatic,  persuaded  Hakem.  is,  the  ''  TJniTersal  Intelli^nce."  This  Intelli* 
the  Fatimite  caliph  of  Egypt,  to  dedare  himself  genoe,  the  first  bom  of  Deity,  was  incarnated  in 
a  manifestation  of  God.  The  caliph  was  assassi-  tiie  person  of  Hamsa,  at  the  same  time  that  Ddty 
nated  the  next  year,  and  Hamsa,  retiriing  into  Sy-  himself  was  incarnated  in  the  person  of  Hakem. 
ria,  continued  to  propagate  the  new  faith  among  To  him  was  committed  the  task  of  creation.  He 
the  mountain  tribes.  He  and  one  of  his  followers,  is  what  Christ  is  in  the  Arian  theory.  From 
Moktana  Boha-eddin,  committed  their  doctrines  him  comes  all  wisdom,  all  truth.  He  is  the  me- 
to  writing,  and  enjoined  the  strictest  secrecy  as  dium  by  which  the  Lord  communicates  with  the 
to  their  nature,  if  o  member  of  another  sect  and  lower  ministers,  and  through  them  with  the  hu- 
no  umnitiated  Druse  was  to  be  permitted  to  see  man  family.  He  dispenses  power,  and  a^nsts 
the  sacred 'Writings,  and  no  revelation  is  to  be  duties  in  ihe  world;  and  he,  in  the  last  day, 
made  until  the  second  advent  of  the  lord  Hakem  riiall  be  the  Judge  and  the  avenger.  Hamsa,  in 
and  Hamsa  his  minister.  A  few  copies  of  die  this  system,  combines  the  functions  of  Jesus  and 
sacred  writings  have,  however,  found  their  way  Mohammed.  The  epithet  which  Boha-eddin  ap- 
to  the  libraries  of  Europe.  The  imperial  library  plies  to  him  is  that  of  Messiah.  Next  to  Hamsa 
at  Paris  contains  5  volumes  of  them,  the  Vatican  is  Ismiul,  the  '*  Universal  SouL^  His  origin  was 
contains  one,  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna  one,  the  rebellion  of  the  '^  Rival,''  which  made  it  ne- 
the  library  of  the  Leyden  university  2,  and  the  cessary  that  the  Intelligence  should  have  in  the 
Bodleian  library  at  Oxford  4.  There  are  also  sev-  world  a  supporter.  His  office  is  to  inspire  and 
eral  less  important  MSS.  in  the  hands  of  private  sanctify  souls,  and  prepare  them  to  receive  the 
individuals ;  some  are  owned  by  liie  American  heavenly  doctrines.  Next  to  Ismail  is  Moham- 
missionaries  in  Syria.  The  first  8  volumes  in  med,  the  '*  Word,''  bom  of  the  union  of  Intelfi- 
the  Paris  library  were  brought  fh>m  Syria  in  gence  with  SouL  He  has  charge  of  Unitarian 
1700  by  the  physician  Nasr-idlah,  and  presented  missions^  and  is  enjoined  to  watch  strictly  the 
to  the  French  king.  The  4th  volume  was  pro-  conduct  and  necessities  of  the  brethren.  He  is 
cured  from  the  private  library  of  M.  Piques,  the  spiritual  cadi,  the  chief  bishop  of  the  sect, 
who  died  in  Paris  in  1699.  These  volumes  con-  The  nmctions  of  the  4th  minister,  Selama,  the 
tain  the  exposition  of  the  doctrines  of  the  sect  by  ''  Preceding,"  seem  to  have  been  much  the  same 
Hamsa  and  Boha-eddin.  They  were  translated  with  those  of  the  6th  minister,  Moktana  Boha- 
into  French  by  Petis  de  hi  Croix,  in  1701.  Their  eddin,  the  *<  Following  •"  for  Sdama  is  called  the 
form  is  a  small  quarto.  The  Ist  volume  con-  ^^rightwing/'Boharedain  the  ^Meft  wing."  Both 
tains  14  pieces;  the  2d,  26;  the  dd,  16;  the  these  ministers  were  called  8  years  after  Hakem's 
4th,  18 ;  the  6th,  which  is  a  fragment  contains  disappearance.  They  were  probably  intrusted 
2  pieces.  Tbe  Vienna,  Vatican,  and  Leyden  with  the  charge  of  all  knowledge  and  teaehing 
MSS.,  with  2  of  the  Bodleian,  are  duplicates  of  except  that  of  tne  Unitarian  religion,  which  must 
parts  of  the  Paris  MSS.  Two  of  the  Bodleian  come  from  the  higher  ministers.  Boha-eddin 
MSS.  are  supplementary,  and  contain  matter  not  had  the  special  duty  of  organizing  thoUnituisn 
found  in  the  writings  of  Hamsa.  From  a  care-  sect.  He  knew  the  retreat  of  Hamsa,  consulted 
ful  study  of  these  sources,  Silvestre  de  Sacy  with  him,  and  from  time  to  time  produced  Ham- 
(Brpase  de  la  religion  de$  Drazes^  2  vols.,  Paris,  sa's  commands  and  directions.  Below  these  5 
1828)  ha&  been  enabled  to  systematize  the  superior  ministers  are  8  styled  the  ^  Applica- 
Druse  theology.  It  is  principally  drawn  from  tion,"  the  **  Opening,"  and  the  *'  Phantom." 
the  Batenian  and  Ismaelite  heresies,  which  arose  These  ministers  have  each  his  earthlv  figure, 
within  the  Sbiite  division  of  Islam,  in  the  8d  They  are  the  8  feet  of  the  candlestick  which 
century  of  the  Hegira,  and  were  Drought  to  holds  the  candle  of  6  elements.  Beneath  the^ 
Egypt  by  the  invasion  of  the  Fatimite  caliphs,  there  are  8  still  lower  classes,  called  Diurs,  Mad- 
Traces  of  Gnosticism  and  of  the  Magian  system  booms,  and  Mocassers,  who  form  the  connecting 
of  Persia  are  also  found  in  the  Dmse  writings,  link  between  the  earthly  society  and  the  heaven- 
The  characteristic  dogma  of  the  sect  is  the  unity  ly  orders,  and  hold  tibeir  dignity  only  by  virtue 
of  Gk>d's  being.  His  attributes  are  created  and  of  their  character  and  abilities.  All  of  them  are 
subordinate  beings.    He  is  incomprehensible,  preachers,  and  have  commission  to  destroy  false 
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dootrine  and  to  oommtmioate  the  trath.    The  only  revdrenoe  the  holy  names  of  Hehrew  and 

'Whole  number  of  working  muusters,  expressed  Christian  prophets,  bat  they  have  a  large  cal- 

by  the  cabalistio  word  sdh^  is  164.— The  JOrnses  endar  of  their  own  canonized  men.    The  life 

hold  that  the  most  precious  of  substances  were  of  man  is  divided  into  soul,  body,  and  intelli- 

used  for  the  composition  of  man's  body,  and  that  gence.    Intelligence  communicates  to  tlie  soul 

the  world  at  the  beginning  had  its  perfect  form,  the  enlivening  and  divine  spark.    The  work  of 

Men  were  made  male  and  female,  large  and  the  soul  is  to  seek  wisdom,  and  the  sulwtance 

amaU,  young  and  old,  in  myriads,  in  a  fixed  of  wisdom  is  to  know  God.    Moral  teaching  is 

number,  and  no  more  souls  have  since  been  summed  up  in  7  commandments,    llie  first  is 

created.    The  race  may  change  its  figure  and  "  truth  in  words,''  meaning  in  practice  only 

vidble  manifestations,  but  not  its  numbers.    On  truth  to  the  religion  and  to  the  initiated ;  it  is 

the  fall  of  man  and  the  origin  of  evil,  the  Druse  lawful  to  act  andf  to  speak  falsehood  to  men  of 

teaching  is  neither  very  clear  nor  very  consist-  another  creed,  and  in  defence  of  the  Unitarian 

ent    The  minister  of  nn,  the  Rival,  is  as  subtle  faith.    The  2d  is  '^  mutual  help,  watchfulness, 

and  insinuating  as  the  Hebrew  8atan,  but  his  and  protection."    The  8d  is  to  renounce  all 

work  is  not  so  weU  defined.    This  Rival  stands  other  religions.   The  4th  is  to  be  separate  fix)m 

between  the  Intelligenoe  and  the  Soul,  and  his  infidels  of  every  kind,  not  externally,  but  only 

work  of  temptation  is  hindered  by  the  counter  in  heart    The  5th,  6th,  and  7th  are  semi-theo- 

work  of  both  these  celestial  powers.  The  Druse  logical;  the  believer  must  **  recognize  God'a 

reproduction  of  the  story  of  paradise  makes  eternal  unity,"  must  be  *' satisfied  with  God's 

Enoch  and  Seth  to  be  the  rebellious  pur  whose  acts,"  and  '^must  be  resigned  to  God's  will." 

sin  entaOed  woe  upon  the  race.    The  actual  Under  these  7  commandments  numerous  minor 

evils  of  sin  are  manifold — separation  firom  Gk>d,  moral  precepts  are  given,  and  special  crimes  are 

confusion  of  knowledge,  religious  divisions,  wars,  prohibited.    Chastity,  honesty,  meekness,  and 

jealousies,  falsehoods.    Sin  broke  the  unity  of  mercy  are  Druse  virtues ;  murder,  theft,  covet- 

the  race,  which  the  Druse  religion  aims  to  re-  ousness,  cruelty,  are  sins.    It  is  the  deliberate 

store.   The  mediator  is  Hamsa.    His  mediation  opinion  of  intelligent  writers,  who  have  known 

is  not,  however,  vicarious,  and  the  change  which  and  lived  with  them,  that  the  average  morality 

he  works  is  not  in  the  mind  of  God,  but  in  the  of  the  Druses  is  as  high  as  that  of  any  other 

condition  and  spirit  of  men.    He  baffles  Satan  eastern  religious  sect. — ^Of  the  character  of  the 

and  remits  sin,  but  does  not  strictly  make  an  Druse  wor£ip  there  is  but  little  precise  infor- 

atonement  The  Druse  doctrine  of  free  will  and  mation  in  their  writings.    That  the^  have  no 

divine  decrees  is  Pelagian.  The  length  of  every  prayer  or  preaching  to  which  unbelievers  can 

man's  life,  but  not  his  individual  acts,  is  fore-  Hsten,  has  given  rise  to  the  report  that  they  are 

ordained.    Transmigration  of  souls,  which  the  without  a  religion.    They  observe  no  sabbath. 

Druses  maintain,  offers  a  convenient  method  of .  they  have  no  priestly  dass,  their  ceremonies 

reconciling  the  theory  of  a  fixed  cosmogony  are  of  initiation  rather  than  ritual,  and,  except 

with  a  righteous  retribution.    In  passing  from  in  their  holawes  and  ochcdiy  there  is  nothing  to 

body  to  body,  good  men  become  continually  connect  them  with  religious  symbols.   The  holo- 

better,  bad  men  continually  worse,  though  it  toes^  or  places  of  meeting,  have  little  to  dis- 

is  possible  for  them  to  change  and  become  tinguish  them  from  common  houses,  except  a 

better.     Ismail  Temeami,  the  Soul,,  was  for-  somewhat  larger  room  and  more  careful  clean- 

merly  John  the  Baptist,  and  still  earlier  Elijah,  ing.    They  are  bare  of  furniture,  and  show  no 

while  the  soul  of  Hamsa  was  once  in  the  body  sacred  emblems.    Every  Thursday  evening  the 

of  Jesus.    The  Druse  transmigration,  however,  brethren  meet,  opening  their  assembly  freely  to 

is  much  more  limited  than  the  Indian  or  the  strangers,  but  allowing  none  to  leam  any  more 

Pythagorean ;  it  denies  that  the  souls  of  men  than  they  can  see.    The  revenue  of  these  holo- 

are  imprisoned  in  the  bodies  of  the  lower  ani-  wes  (for,  like  the  convents  of  Europe,  they  have 

mals  even  for  the  Ake  of  punishment.    The  landed  property)  is  dispensed  in  charity.    The 

souls  of  men,  until  the  resurrection,  keep  the  ocJsaU  (whose  name  is  derived  firom  the  Arabic 

embodied  form,  except  a  few  whose  superior  ahl^  intelligence)  are  the  wise  men  of  the  Druse 

excellence  permits  them  to  exist  as  pure  spiriL  sect,  who  have  taken  all  the  degrees,  and  have 

This  resurrection  will  consummate  the  great  charge  of  the  highest  religious  interests  of  the 

roiritual  plan.     On  that  day  the  bodies  of  community.    They  are  chosen  after  long  pro- 

the  fhithful  will  be  absorbed  into  God's  own  bation,  in  which  severe  self-denials,  including  • 

being,  and  transformed  into  spirit ;  all  else  will  abstinence  from  tobacco,  are  required.   A  year 

be  destroyed.    The  saved  will  be  few  in  com-  must  pass  before  the  first  degree  can  be  taken ; 

parison  with  the  lost,  but  their  condition  will  and  after  initiation  the  strict  rules  of  discipline 

not  be  affected  by  any  earthly  memories.    Until  continue  to  bind  them.  Any  dass  and  either  sex 

this  day  of  resurrection  a  register  of  the  acts  may  furnish  candidates,  and  any  one,  however 

of  the  Unitarians,  good  and  bad,  is  kept  by  holy,  is  liable  to  fall  fh)m  grace.    The  ockals 

the  Lord  in  a  "safe  place,"  where  it  will  not  have  among  the  people  only  that  position  which 

"spoil  nor  decay."    Funishment,  in  the  mean  itiQ  leaders  have  in  the  meetings  of  the  society 

time,  consists  in  making  the  soul  go  downward  of  Friends.    They  are  not  salaried,  and  work 

to  a  lower  society  ;   reward,  in  elevating  it  with  their  hands  like  the  rest,  but  are  univer- 

to  an  ever  higher  sphere.     The  Druses  not  sally  respected.    They  take  the  lead  in  the 
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meetingBy  read  the  Koran  or  the  Chrbdaii  Scrip-  plunder  at  the  oaU  of  some  other  tribe^  thejy^ire 
tores  if  infidels  of  these  sects  are  present,  and  content  with  meagre  bounty.  Their  code  of 
their  own  religions  books  after  infidels  have  martial  honor  is  yery  preeuse ;  deceit  between 
gone.  8ome  of  them  are  ascetics,  bat  asceti-  comrades  is  lasting  shame,  and  oowar^ce  is 
cism  is  by  no  means  reqnired.  Some  of  them  never  forgotten.  Snocess  is  a  criterion  of  worthy 
will  fight  in  time  of  war,  though  they  are  by  and  the  chief  who  has  been  worsted  in  con- 
profession  bound  to  peace.  They  are  the  arbi-  fiict  is  in  danger  of  losing  his  place  of  honor. 
ters  of  disputes,  ana  the  saints  of  the  people  So  frequent  are>  the  calls  to  warfare  that  tiie 
when  they  have  passed  fh>m  the  ^arth.  The  Druses  would  suffer  if  their  habits  were  im- 
proportion  of  ockals  or  initiftted  religionists  to  provident  like  those  of  the  snrroun^g  Arabs; 
the  whole  number  of  the  Druses  is  about  one  to  but  the  reserved  fund,  laid  by  in  time  of  peace, 
four. — ^The  form  ofgovemment  among  the  Druses  and  bequeathed  £rom  father  to  son,  aecnres 
ishalf  feudal,  half  patriarchal.  The  sheiks,  who  them  against  absolnte  want.  Few  are  rich, 
are  the  strongest,  most  graceful  and  most  in-  but  scarcely  any  are  destitate.  The  relation 
teUigent  men  of  the  various  trioes^  preserving  of  the  sexes  is  far  more  honorable  than  among 
Teiy  carefully  tiie  pxurity  of  blood,  owning  by  the  Turks  or  Arabs.  There  is  but  one  wife  in 
hereditaiy  tenure  tne  best  lands  and  the  abso-  the  house,  and  her  rights  are  admitted  and 
lute  service  of  their  tenantry,  rule  by  unwritten  protected ;  she  can  own  personal  property,  re- 
law,  and  af  e  sustained  by  the  traditional  loyalty  tain  the  half  of  her  dowry  money  after  divorce, 
of  tiieir  vassals.  They  are  leaders  in  war  and  and  is  not  compelled  to  marry  against  her  in- 
in  sports,  and  direct  almost  despotically  the  dination.  An  ookal  regards  his  wife  as  in 
economy  and  policy  of  the  tribes.  Some  of  every  particular  his  equal.  The  marriage  cua- 
them  live  in  comparative  state,  but  more  often  toms  of  the  people  resemble  those  of  the  Araba, 
their  fkre  and  their  habits  are  those  of  the  com-  with  somewnat  less  of  ceremony.  There  is  no 
mon  people,  and  they  labor  with  the  rest  Their  religious  rite,  but  plenty  of  bridal  presents.  A 
commodious  houses  are  rarely  without  guests,  biru,  tliough  an  occasion  of  r^oicing  if  it  be 
The  sheiks  of  different  tribes  are  often  at  strife  of  a  son,  is  attended  by  no  spedal  celebration, 
together;  but  when  the  race  is  called  to  con-  But  the  greatest  parade  is  made  at  the  burial 
tend  with  other  races  they  are  united  as  one  of  a  sheik.  All  the  neighboring  Aeika  with 
man,  and  obey  implicitiy  the  orders  of  their  their  retainers  attend.  All  day  long  the  cere- 
sovereign  emir,  with  whom  the  general  direc-  monies  last,  with  bowlings,  fhmtic  gestures,  and 
tion  of  the  tribes  by  tacit  consent  resides.  It  doleful  chants,  followed  by  a  solemn  and  im- 
is  a  league  of  mountain  barons  supporting  a  pressive  procesaon.  At  the  tomb,  sentencea 
king  elected  without  sufiQrage  and  govermng  are  repeated  from  the  Koran,  and  the  shdka  at 
without  statute.  The  Druse  country  is  chiefly  silent  around  while  tiie  will  of  the  deceased  b 
a  mountain  region,  and  difficult  to  cultivate,  read.  The  burial  of  an  ockal  is  marked  by 
Except  in  the  level  tract  of  Ooele-Syria,  where  even  more  fervor  of  grie^  especially  if  the 
a  few  of  them  dwell,  the  rains  of  winter  are  sanctity  of  the  man  has  been  accompanied  by 
apt  to  destroy  the  labor  of  spring  and  summer,  narrow  fortune.  His  dress  is  parted  into  frag- 
llie  patches  of  soil^  fibo  small  and  rough  for  the  ments,  which  become  sacred  relics,  and  the 

C^gh,  must  be  turned  up  and  watered  by  tombitself  becomes  a  place  of  pilgrimage. — ^The 

dl    Industry  has  overcome  this  natural  dis-  number  of  Druses  in  the  whole  of  SyriA,  from 

advantage ;  and  in  no  part  of  Syria  does  the  face  the  plidn  east  of  Damascus  to  the  western  coast, 

of  the  mountain  show  higher  culture.    The  &g^  is  reckoned  to  be  about  70,000.    Some  of  these 

olive,  mulberry,  and  apncot,  vineyards  trainS  dwell  in  scattered  families  in  the  larger  towns, 

to  grow  in  crevices  of  the  rock,  with  small  and  in  the  villages  of  the  Maronites.    In  the 

groves  of  evergreen,  surround  and  embosom  towns  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hermon,  they  make 

tiie  villages  which  clinff  to  the  slopes,  or  fill  the  a  considerable  part  of  the  population  and  have 

narrow  yalleys.    Usually  the  village  is  placed  great  influence.    The  Dnnes  of  the  Anti-Iiba* 

near  the  entrance  of  a  pass,  so  that  in  case  of  nus  are  a  more  warlike  and  restless  class  than 

attack  it  can  be  more  easily  defended.    From  their  brethren  beyond  the  Litany.    But  the 

the  level  of  the  pathway  the  houses  rise  in  ter>  proper  home  of  the  Druse  people  is  in  the  Leb- 

races,  till  in  some  instances  they  reach  the  top  anon  mountains,  from  the  latitude  of  Bey- 

of  the  mountain.    The  habits  of  tiie  people  root  to  that  of  I^jrre.    The  prindpal  towns  are 

are  simple  and  primitive.    Kost  of  them  till  DeirdKamer,  once  the  capital;  Shwy&t,  near 

the  soil ;  a  few  are  artisans ;  the  spinning  and  Beyroot,  where  the  emir  £meen,  the  present 

weavinff  are  done  by  women  in  their  houses,  and  governor  of  the  Druses,  resides;  Heittat  and 

the  children  of  both  sexes  are  kept  at  schooL  Allaye ;  Abeigh,  where  the  American  Frotest- 

Every  boy  learns  at  an  early  age  how  to  use  the  ants  have  a  flourishing  missicm ;  Bakleen,  Mno- 

lance,  the  dagger,  the  sword,  and  the  gun.    The  tara,  Bavook,  and  Ainshalti,  wh^^  there  is 

method  of  fighting  is  not  in  masses  so  much  as  also  a  missionary  station. — ^Tbe  history  of  the 

by  ambush  and  in  small  bands.    Having  no  ar-  Druses  is  so  interwoven  with  that  of  the  sur- 

tuleiy,  they  are  compelled  to  this  style  of  war,  rounding  tribes  of  the  Maronites,  and  of  Moslem 

and  in  it  they  have  no  superiors.    If  tiie  war  and  Christian  strifes  in  Syria,  that  it  is  unpossi- 

be  one  of  defence,  the  soldiers  ask  for  no  pay ;  ble  to  treat  it  separately.    For  800  yeaik  the 

and  when  they  go  on  expeditions  of  forage  or  emirs  of  the  mountain,  at  the  head  of  wnom 
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was  tlie  family  of  Tnooli,  were  in  perpetual  oon-  tribe  in  Syria,  and  of  their  free  interoonrse  with 
flict)  now  wiUi  the  Franks  as  allies  of  the  Da-  strangers,  the  Druses  remain,  even  more  than 
mascns  snltan,  and  now  with  the  saltan  himself  the  jfewGL  a  peculiar  people.  They  are  rarely 
fbr  their  own  independence.  Early  in  the  14th  converted ;  tney  marry  within  their  own  race : 
century  they  were  the  victims  of  Mohammedan  they  adhere  tenaciously  to  their  traditions :  and 
persecution.  The  beginning  of  the  17th  century  they  baffle  all  efforts  to  discover  their  cherished 
was  marked  by  bloody  battles  between  the  troops  secrets.  They  are  stigmatized  as  infidels,  rob- 
of  the  pasha  at  Damascus  and  the  mountain  bers,  and  savag^ ;  yet  they  seek  for  knowl- 
tribes,  and  by  still  more  bloody  civU  wars  among  ed^,  observe  honor,  and  practise  domestic  and 
the  latter.  In  1614  the  emur  Fakaradeen,  the  social  virtues,  in  a  way  that  compels  the  praise 
most  &mons  and  powerful  of  the  Druse  chieftains,  of  intelligent  Christian  observers.  In  their  re- 
resigned  his  authority  to  his  son  All,  and  visited  li^^on  there  is  no  sign  of  idolatry ;  they  are  less 
Italy  with  a  large  retinue.  He  was  received  with  fuiatical  than  the  sects  around  them,  and  they 
distinction  at  the  courts  of  Naples  and  Tuscany,  covet  Ao  proselytes.  The  bad  name  of  that 
and  made  a  highly  favorable  impression  by  his  caliph  whom  they  claim  as  their  founder  and 
ability  and  the  dignity  of  his  manners.  A  palace  wonhip  as  Uieir  god  is  fairly  compensated  by 
at  Pisa  was  appropriated  to  his  use,  and  he  re-  the  pure  lives  of  many  whom  they  honor  as 
aided  there  6  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  saints^and  by  the  heroism  of  their  feudal  lead- 
he  returned  to  Syria  and  was  reinstated  in  his  ers. — ^The  fullest  account  of  Hie  Druses  in  the 
anthorify  over  his  tribe.  He  extended  his  juris*  English  language  is  contained  in  CoL  Ohurch- 
diction  by  conquest  and  policy  until  he  became  ill's  ^^Hount  I^banon'^  (8  vols.  8vo.,  London, 
the  virtual  ruler  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Sviia.  1868). 

He  was  finally  subdued  by  the  armies  of  the  DBUSTJS,  Olaudiub  Nebo,  commonly  called 
sultan,  made  prisoner  and  sent  to  Oonstanti-  Drusus  Senior,  to  distinguish  him  from  his 
nople,  where  he  was  put  to  death,  April  18, 1 686.  nephew,  Claudius,  the  son  of  Tiberius,  bom  88, 
The  districts  of  the  mountain  were  finally  par*  died  9  B.  C.  His  mother  Livia  Drusilla  was 
oelled  to  the  various  sheiks,  as  tributaries  of  divorced  from  her  husband  Claudius  Tiberius 
the  pasha.  About  1771  these  tribes  made  com-  Nero,  and  married  to  the  emperor  Augustus '8 
mon  cause  against  the  Arab  Metualis.  whose  months  before  Uie  birth  of  the  subject  of  this 
rebellion  against  the  Turks  threatened  to  dis-  notice;  and  the  latter,  on  the  death  of  his  father 
lodge  all  the  tributaries  of  the  Ottoman  power,  not  long  afterward,  was  committed  to  the  guard- 
Invaded  by  the  Bussians,  the  E^ptians,  and  ianship  of  his  stepfather.  His  noble  bearing 
more  than  aU  by  the  formidable  Daher,  pasha  and  the  liberality  of  his  political  sentiments 
of  Acre,  they  were  driven  from  their  homes,  won  him  early  popularity,  which  was  increased 
plundered  and  dispersed.  Under  the  bloody  by  ^e  exploits  of  nismaturer  years.  His  career 
pasha  Jezzar.  though  the  Druses  suffered,  yet  was  short  and  brilliant.  His  first  military  com- 
on  the  whole  their  relative  power  was  in-  mand  was  against  the  Bheetians,  who  were  ao- 
creased.  The  emir  Bechir  Shehaab,  though  cused  of  having  plundered  subjects  and  allies 
a  Christian  by  profession,  belongs  to  the  his-  of  Bome,  and  whom  he  defeated  as  they  were 
tory  of  the  Druses  more  than  to  that  of  the  about  to  make  a  descent  upon  the  plains  of  It- 
Christians  in  the  Lebanon.  His  capital  was  aly.  He  afterward  joined  his  brother  Tibe- 
in  the  heart  of  their  mountains,  and  his  poHcy  rius,  and  in  conjunction  with  him  thoroughly 
was  influenced  by  their  dictation.  Their  most  subdued  this  formidable  tribe.  In  18  B.  C.  he 
powerful  sheik,  Bechir  Jumblatt  was  his  ally,  was  appointed  governor  of  Gaul,  and  in  the  fol- 
adviser,  and  almost  his  rival  Tne  alliance  be-  lowing  year  defeated  the  Sicambrians,  and  after- 
tween  these  2  powerful  chiefe  was  broken  about  ward  the  Frisians.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  mostly 
the  close  of  1824,  when  the  extortions  of  the  taken  up  with  his  campaigns  against  other  Ger- 
emir  drove  Uie  Druses  into  revolt,  and  sent  man  tribes,  in  the  course  of  which  he  ravaged 
Jumblatt  into  voluntary  exile.  The  sheiks  of  a  great  portion  of  their  territory  and  penetrated 
the  various  tribes  rallied  to  avenge  his  cause,  as  far  as  the  Elbe.  It  was  on  his  last  expedi- 
but  were  eventually  defeated.  Within  the  last  tion  that  he  reached  this  river,  and  on  his  re- 
80  years  the  Druseahave  been  repeatedly  called  turn  he  met  his  death,  according  to  the  common- 
to  take  up  arms.  They  bore  a  part  in  the  strife  ly  received  account,  from  an  injury  received  by 
which  resulted  in  the  restoration  of  Syria  to  the  fidling  of  his  horse.  Drusus  was  the  firsib 
the  Turkish  sultan ;  in  1842  they  were  again  in  Boman  general  who  penetrated  to  the  German 
insurrection  against  the  Turks;  and  more  re-  ocean.  He  dug  a  caual  connecting  the  Bhine 
oently  they  have  waged  a  harassing  warfare  with  the  Tssel,  and  probably  widened  the  out- 
against  their  rivals  the  Maronites.  They  live  let  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  so  as  to  give  a  navigable 
in  continual  readiness  for  battle;  and  their  mar-  passage  fi*om  the  !khine  to  the  ocean, 
tial  propensities  are  a  source  of  constant  ap-  DBT  BOT,  a  disease  in  timber  to  which  pub- 
prehension  to  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  lie  attention  nas  been  particularly  directed  onlv 
mountain.  In  spite  of  their  adoption  of  the  within  the  last  100  years.  It  commences  witn* 
religions  customs  of  the  Moslems,  of  their  readi-  in  the  body  of  the  stick,  however  well  this  may 
ness  to  educate  their  children  in  Christian  be  protected  by  paint  or  varnish,  and,  without 
schools,  of  their  use  of  the  Arabic  language,  any  indication  of  its  existence  upon  the  outside, 
which  they  speak  and  write  as  purely  as  any  it  goee  on  converting  the  fibre  of  the  wood  into 
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di7  dut^  and  gpreading  from  the  internal  parts  while  the  whole  central  part  is  tbns  decomposed ; 
oatward.  Common  rot  commences  on  the  ont-  bat  occasionally  this  process  commences  at  the 
side  bj  the  agency  of  atmospheric  canses  of  sni&Ce.  QL  Aubnisson,  Annales  d»  mtnei,  toL 
change,  aod  gradoally  works  inward.  Dry  rot  ^L,  1885.)  In  the  living  tree  this  growth  is 
is  most  likely  to  ttffect  timber  in  warm,  dose,  not  readily  produced,  bnt  it  seems  to  be  nonrish- 
and  moist  situations,  where  the  wood  becomes  ed  by  the  pntre&ctive  fermentation  of  the  pnices 
ooated  with  a  fine  mould  of  a  brownish  white  of  the  plant,  the  commencement  of  which  is 
or  dirty  yeUow  color,  which  as  it  spreads  rami-  dependent  npon  the  presence  of  some  acid.  By 
fies  into  the  forms  of  alg»  or  sea  weeds,  and  arresting  this  fermentation  the  decay  may  be 
becomes  in  the  process  of  time  by  the  fiUins;  in  prevented,  and  varions  methods  are  saccessrolly 
of  its  interstices  dense  and  tough,  like  leather,  applied  to  effect  this  purpose.  The  dissipation 
This  ftangoos  growth  has  been  seen  to  fill  a  hole  of  the  fluids  by  evaporation  produced  by  thor^ 
bored  into  a  sound  oak  timber  of  one  of  the  ongh  seasoning,  and  then  securing  the  wood 
old  ships  of  the  British  navy,  so  that  within  24  from  the  entrance  of  moisture  through  its  pores, 
hours  It  had  become  so  compact  that  it  could  is  a  common  but  imperfect  method  of  protect- 
be  drawn  out  with  a  stick.  It  sometimes  in-  ing  timber.  If  the  seasoning  is  conducted  under 
creases  so  n^idly  that  heavy  sticks  of  oak  tim-  water  the  result  is  more  completely  attained, 
berare  destroyed  in  a  few  months.  In  some  the  juices  appearing  to  be  dissolved  and  entirely 
of  the  mines  of  France,  as  stated  in  the  AnnaUt  removed.  jBuryiuK  the  wood  for  a  time  in  the 
de§  minet  (vol  vii.,  1885),  the  timbers  used  for  ground  answers  the  same  purpose.  A  third 
props  seldom  last  longer  than  15  months,  and  method  consists  in  filUn^  the  pores  of  the  wood 
some  are  rendered  unfit  for  use  even  in  as  many  with  some  substance  which  resists  putre&ction, 
days.  Locust  substituted  for  the  oak  was  found  and  is  destructive  to  vegetable  and  animal  life, 
to  be  much  more  durable.  There  is  thus  a  great  None  has  been  found  to  answer  the  purpose 
difference  in  the  liability  of  different  kinds  of  more  effectually  than  corrosive  sublimate.  Its 
wood  to  be  attacked  by  Uiis  disease.  Cedar,  lo-  use  was  recommended  by  8ir  Humphiy  Davy, 
oust,  teak,  and  live  oak  resist  its  attacks  better  and  it  was  successfully  anplied  by  the  late  ^. 
than  most  other  woods  used  in  ship-building,  and  Kyan  in  the  process  called  kyanidng,  which 
wood  of  dose  texture,  as  box,  ebony,  cypress,  consists  in  steepins  the  timber  in  a  solution 
and  mahogany,  is  rarely  attacked  by  it  Irliny,  of  this  salt  Wood  kept  for  a  few  hours  in  a 
who  seems  to  have  been  ac<]uidnted  with  this  (K>ilin^  solution  of  copperas  and  then  thoroughly 
cause  of  the  decay  of  timber,  observed  that  the  dried  is  rendered  exceedingly  hard  and  durable, 
more  odoriferous  a  piece  of  timber  is,  the  more  The  sulphates  of  zinc  and  of  oopper  also  pro- 
durable.  He  also  knew  that  the  part  of  the  duce  the  same  effect,  and  the  chloride  of  zinc 
timber  most  snlject  to  rot  was  the  sap  wood,  is  highly  recommended.  A  number  of  other 
outside  of  the  heart,  and  recommended  the  cut-  salts  may  be  substituted  for  these,  avoiding  those 
ting  of  this  away  in  squaring  the  stick.  But  which  are  liable  to  deliquesce  or  attract  moist- 
kinds  of  wood,  not  the  least  liable  to  suffer  nre  from  the  air,  as  this  serves  to  keep  the  wood 
from  dry  rot,  have  in  favorable  situations  stood  damp,  and  causes  iron  bolts  and  fastenings  to 
unharmed  fbr  several  hundred  years,  apparently  corrode.  Common  salt  is  much  used  in  diips, 
harder  and  more  solid  than  when  first  hewn,  both  of  the  mercantile  and  naval  service.  It 
8uch  situations  are  where  the  tar  can  circulate  has  the  objection  of  deliquescing,  particular- 
freely  around  the  timber,  and  it  is  protected  ly  if  it  contain  mudi  of  the  bitter  salts,  as  the 
from  moistare ;  or  where  the  air  is  entirely  ex-  diloride  of  magnesium,  and  consequently  the 
eluded,  as  in  tight  structures  of  masonry,  or  vessels  are  always  damp,  and  liable  for  this 
beneatn  the  surfaoe  of  the  water,  or  where  reason  to  be  unhealthy.  The  salt  is  packed  be- 
the  wood  is  buried  among  antiseptic  matters,  as  tween  the  timbers  when  the  vessels  are  built, 
in  a  peat  bog.  Heart  wood,  being  of  dose  tex-  and  is  inserted  into  holes  made  in  them  for  the 
ture,  without  cells  or  sap,  is  not  so  readily  at-  purpose.  It  is  always  conffldered  an  important 
tacked  as  is  the  sap  wooa.  To  some  condition  object  for  a  new  ship  to  get  a  cargo  of  salt  on 
of  the  sap  it  is  evident  the  decay  is  to  be  at-  account  of  its  permanent  benefit  to  her  timbers, 
tributed ;  and  it  is  now  commonly  understood  Solutions  of  salts  of  pyroligneous  acid  have  also 
to  be  owin^  to  a  vegetable  growth  which  takes  been  successfully  used,  the  air  being  first  ex- 

glace  withm  the  pores  of  the  wood,  the  sap  hansted  from  the  wood  by  powerful  air  pumps, 
aving  probably  carried  up  the  minute  seeds  of  and  the  solution  being  then  forced  into  uie 
the  fungus  during  the  growth  of  the  plant  pores.  Most  of  these  processes  are  objection- 
This  frmgus  is  known  to  botanists  by  the  name  able  on  account  of  the  expense  and  trouble  at- 
fneruUus  laekrymara.  The  vegetation  at  first  tending  them ;  and  as  the  second  method  above 
is  scarcely  perceptible;  it  appears  in  delicate  named  has  long  been  found  sufficient,  it  con- 
white  filaments,  which  spread  toward  the  sur-  tinues  to  be  commonly  preferred.  It  is  said  to 
face,  interlacing  with  one  another,  and  present-  have  be^i  an  ancient  practice  in  England  to 
ing  the  leather-like  appearance  as  these  fill  up.  steep  the  oak  planks  for  threshing  floors  and 
The  fibre  of  the  wood  is  now  attacked  and  cor-  those  intended  for  the  wunscoting  of  houses 
roded,  and  in  a  short  time  the  ligneous  mass  be-  in  running  water.  Recently  it  has  been  found 
comes  a  loose  cellular  tissue,  rei^Uy  falling  into  that  tim^r  immersed  for  some  time  in  salt 
powder.    Frequently  the  suifaoe  remains  sound,  water  is  made  more  durable;  and  even  when 
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the  dry  rot  has  made  considerable  progress,  tbe  cation  at  Tiohmarsh  and  at  Westminster  school, 
wood  is  preserved  from  fdrther  decay.  Atten-  At  the  latter  he  flowed  his  poetical  gifts  in 
Hon  has  oeen  forcibly  called  to  this  ikct  by  the  a  translation  of  the  8d  satire  of  Persius  and 
results  of  the  sinking  of  different  ships  belong-  an  elegy  on  the  accomplished  yonng  Lord  Hast- 
ing to  the  British  navy,  the  timbers  of  which  ings.  He  was  graduated  at  Trinity  college, 
were  affected  by  the  rot  On  being  raised  to  Cambridge,  in  1^,  went  home  on  the  death 
the  surface  after  an  inmiersion  of  several  months,  of  his  father  in  the  same  year,  and  soon  after 
thefongos  had  disappeared,  and  the  wood  after-  returned  to  the  university,  where  he  remained 
ward  continued  free  firom  decay.  It  is  nrobable  until  1657.  His  relative.  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering, 
that  the  durability  of  the  planks  usea  in  the  a  member  of  Cromwell's  council,  induced  him 
bends  of  vessels  is  owing  to  the  steaming  pro-  to  come  to  London,  and  gave  him  a  petty  derk- 
cess  to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  the  ship.  He  celebrated  the  death  of  the  protector 
juices  which  tend  to  produce  fermentation  being  in  bis  *'  Heroic  Stanzas  ;*'  but  his  connection  with 
thus  dissolved  out  as  effectually  as  by  steeping  the  Puritan  party  was  tiie  result  of  circumstances 
in  water  or  burying  in  the  earth.  Seasoning  in  rather  tiian  sympathy.  The  restoration  called 
dry  air,  though  it  may  cause  the  destructive  fortiihis^»^nMii20)i«a;inl66O,and  the  corona- 
juices  to  be  hardened,  and  thus  rendered  harm-  tion  of  Charles  H.  another  po«m  of  panegyric 
less  so  long  as  they  continue  in  this  condition,  soon  after.  At  this  period  of  his  life  he  seems 
is  proved  to  be  imperfect  when  the  wood  is  ex-  to  have  eked  out  the  pittance  which  he  received 
posed  in  damp  situations.  The  moisture  pene-  from  his  paternal  estate  by  writing  pre&ces  and 
trating  the  pores  redissolves  these  juices,  and  other  occasional  pieces  for  the  booksellers.  The 
the  fimgus  soon  makes  its  appearance.  Wood  patronage  of  Sir  Bobert  Howard  bettered  his 
that  has  lasted  perfectly  well  ibr  650  years  has,  fortunes,  and  he  soon  became  known  as  a 
by  an  exposure  in  unfavorable  Situations,  been  ready  versifier  and  a  stanch  royalist.  About 
attacked  in  a  few  weeks  by  the  dry  rot.  the  same  time  he  b^^  to  write  for  the  stage, 

DBYADS  (Gr.  dovr,  an  oak,  or  large  wild-  His  first  play,  the  "Wild  Gallant," produced  in 

g^wing  tree),  a  class  of  nymphs  in  ancient  1663,  was  not  successful.    It  was  followed  by 

Greek  and  Roman  mythology.    According  to  the  ^'Bival  Ladies'^  and  the  *' Indian  Empe- 

Bome  they  were  the  same  as  the  hamadryads,  ror;"  but  scarcely  had  he  gained  the  public  ear 

and,  being  attached  to  particular  trees,  their  life  when  the  pl^igue  and  tiie  great  fire  of  London 

was  limited  by  that  of  the  tree  in  which  they  put  a  stop  K>r  a  time  to  all  Sieatrical  representa- 

lived.  Another  account  is  that  the  dryads  were  tions,  and  drove  him  to  a  less  profitable  em- 

the  patrons  of  forests  and  trees  in  general,  and  pWment.    He  busied  himself  in  compodng  his 

were  thus  distinguished  from  the  hamadryads,  ^  'Essa.y  of  Dramatic  Poesy,"  in  which  he  de- 

who  inhabited  each  a  particular  tree.  fends  the  use  of  rhyme  in  tracedy.     In  1668 

DBYANDEB,  Jonas,  a  Swedish  naturalist,  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the 
bom  in  1748,  died  in  London  in  Oct.  1810.  He  earl  of  Berkshire,  and  sister  of  Sir  Bobert  How- 
was  educated  at  the  univernty  of  Gottenburg,  ard,  a  lady  who  added  little  to  his  fortune,  and 
and  took  his  degree  of  doctor  in  philosophy  at  still  less  to  his  happiness.  It  was  from  the  earFs 
Lund  in  1776,  on  which  occasion  he  published  a  seat  in  Wiltshire  that  he  dated  his  Annus  Mira^ 
dissertation  in  opposition  to  the  theory  of  those  M2»^— the  year  of  wonders  (1666),  in  which  he 
naturalists  who  asserted  that  fungi  might  be  celebrates  the  great  fire,  the  duke  of  York's 
the  production  of  animals.  He  subseqnentiy  victory  over  the  Dutch,  and  other  prominent 
became  the  friend  and  pupil  of  Linnffius;  and  events.  His  devotion  to  ^e  court,  no  leas  than 
visiting  England  as  the  tutor  of  a  young  noble-  the  merit  of  his  verse,  obtained  for  him  in  1670 
man,  he  was  introduced  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  the  post  of  poet  laureate,  vacant  since  the  death 
nnder  whose  roof  he  resided  after  1782,  in  the  of  Davenantin  1668,  with  that  of  historiographer 
capacity  of  librarian.  He  was  also  librarian  of  royfd,  the  united  salaries  of  which  amounted  to 
the  royal  and  Linnsan  societies,  of  the  latter  of  £200.  On  the  revival  of  the  drama  he  became 
which  he  was  one  of  tiie  founders,  and  at  the  an  active  and  successful  writer  for  the^tage,  and 
time  of  his  death  vice-president.  He  wrote  sev-  was  soon  engaged  to  furnish  for  the  king's  thea« 
eral  papers  on  botanical  subjects,  and  superin-  tre  8  plays  a  year,  for  which  he  received  1^ 
tended  the  publication  of  the  HortuB  Kewenns  shares  of  the  profits  of  the  company.  Though 
and  Bozbrn^h's  "Plants  of  the  Coast  of  Coro-  he  did  not  fulfil  this  agreement,  having  pro- 
mandel."  He  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  duced  only  18  plays  in  16  years,  tbe  actors  seem 
of  modem  bibliographers^  and  his  Oatalogus  to  have  valued  his  services  too  highly  not  to  take 
BibUoiheca  Sistorico-yaturalU  Jasephi  BanJcB^  them  on  his  own  terms.  But  if  he  pleased  the 
Baroneti  (5  vols.,  London,  1798),  is  a  model  of  public,  his  exaggerated  style  did  not  escape  tbe 
admirable  arrangement,  and  the  most  compre-  ridicule  of  the  wits  of  the  court-  YiUiers,  duke 
hensive  catalogue  of  the  kind  ever  published.  of  Buckingham,  brought  out  in  1671  a  comedy 

DBYDEN,  John,  an  Englbh  poet,  bom  in  called  the  "Behearsal,"  in  which  the  poet  lau- 

the  parish  of  Aldwinckle  All  Saints,  Northamp-  reate  was  satirized  under  the  name  of  Bayes. 

tonshire,  Aug.  9, 1681.  died  May  1. 1700.    He  Its  brilliant  wit  won  it  an  enthusiastic  reception, 

belonged  to  a  respectaole  Puritan  family.    His  and  how  deeply  Dryden  felt  the  blow  may  be 

father  was  a  magistrate  under  Cromwell.  John,  judged  from  the  revenge  which  he  took  10 

the  eldest  of  14  children,  received  a  good  edu-  years  afterward.    Meanwhile  he  had  to  suffer 
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in  anofSier  way.    An  "  'Eaakj  on  Satire,^  writ-  began  his  adaptations  of  Ohanoer,  contncting 

ten  bj  Lord  Mnlgrave,  and  attributed  to  Dry-  with  a  bookseller  to  famish  10,000  lines  for 

den,  who  seems  indeed  to  have  revised  it^  gained  £800.     This  bargain  produced  his  "  Fables," 

him  the  enmity  of  the  eari  of  Boofaester ;  and  on  oonsisting  of  many  of  the  choice  stories  of  Ho- 

Dec  16, 1679,  as  he  was  retoming  at  night  from  mer,  Orid,  Boccaccio,  and  Ohancer,  translated 

Willis  coffee  honse  to  his  home,  he  was  set  npon  or  modernized  in  flowing  T^rse.     The  noble 

and  cadgelied  by  8  hired  ruffians.    In  1681  ap-  ode  for  St  Oedlia's  day,  dten  called  ^^  Alex- 

pcared  Ids  "  Al)salom  and  Achitopbel,'*  a  sat-  ander's  Feast,^'  formed  part  of  this  collection. 

ire  on  the  plot  for  securing  the  succession  of  It  was  the  last  of  Dryden's  great  works,  thoo^ 

Charles's  natural  son  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  in  he  published  some  minor  pieces  afterward,    fie 

which,  under  the  names  of  Darid,  Absslom,  and  diea  of  mortificaticm  of  the  leg,  and  was  burkd 

Achitophel,  he  represented  the  king,  Monmouth,  next  to  Chaucer  in  Westminster  abb^,  where 

and  Shaftesbury;  whOe  in  Zimri,  who  Sheffield,  duke  of  Buckingham,  erected  a  monn- 

iB  the  eooTM  of  om  nTotvias  moon  ment  over  his  remains  in  1720.    Bis  wife  and 


Wm  ehemiit,  fiddlor,  itifainiM,  and  boftoo^  $  00ns  survived  him.— Dryden  was  reeerred  in 
he  drew  his  old  enemy,  the  author  of  the  "  Be-  his  habits,  but  kind  and  benevolent.  At  Will's 
hearsal,'*  and  fully  repaid  the  smart  he  had  felt  coffee  house^  the  great  resort  of  the  wits  of 
under  his  satire.  The  suooess  of  the  poem  waa  London,  he  was  the  orade  by  common  consent, 
unbounded ;  Dr.  Johnson^s  father,  an  old  book*  and  though  his  part  in  conversation  was  seldom 
seller,  said  he  knew  of  no  publication  except  brilliant^  a  pinch  from  Ihyden's  snuff  box,  says 
Saoheverell^s  ^*  Trial  *'  which  had  ever  reached  Sir  Walter  Scott,  *^  was  equal  to  taking  a  degree 
so  large  a  sale.  A  medal  struck  by  the  friends  in  the  academy  of  wit"  He  was  domestic  in 
of  Shaftesbury  to  commemorate  the  refusal  of  his  tastes,  an  affectionate  father,  and,  notwitb- 
the  grand  Jury  to  indict  him  for  high  treason,  standing  the  bitter  temper  of  his  wife,  a  futii- 
fumished  the  titie  and  subiect  of  a  fresh  fol  husband.  The  licentious  spirit  of  the  time, 
political  satire.  "  The  Medal''  soon  appeared,  which  his  dramas,  so  far  from  repressing^  did 
and  was  answered  by  a  score  of  rhymesteni  every  thing  to  encourage,  found  no  reflex  in  his 
one  of  whom,  Elkanah  Settle,  by  his  "Medal  private  conduct.  His  rhyming  tragedies  have 
Reversed,*^  is  said  to  have  fairly  divided  with  uttie  beside  their  diction  and  venSflcation  to 
Dryden  the  praises  of  the  town,  ^'MacFleck-  recommend  them;  his  comedies,  with  the  ex- 
noe,"  publbhed  about  1662,  was  a  biting  sat*  caption  of  the  "  Spanish  Friar,"  are  beneath  his 
ire  on  the  poet  Shadwell,  and  fell  below  Dry-  fame ;  and  though  he  wrote  27  plays,  only  one  or 
den's  political  writings  in  interest  only  because  two  are  now  spoken  of.  Many  of  his  dedica- 
the  aobiect  was  inferior.  In  1682  were  pro-  tions  are  disfigured  by  the  most  abject  flatteiy, 
dnced  also  the  ReUgio  Laieiy  a  defence  of  the  and  his  early  poems  are  marked  by  the  false  taste, 
church  of  England,  and  the  2d  part  of  "  Absa-  Gallicisms,  and  unnatural  conceits  which  dtax- 
lom  and  Achitophel."  Of  this,  however,  tiie  aoteriaed  the  perk)d  of  the  restoration.  It  was 
greater  portion  was  written  by  Nahum  Tate;  only  with  the  production  of  his  first  political 
Dryden  contributed  only  200  lines,  but  in  these  satire  that  he  developed  his  full  powers  and 
his  rivals  Shadwell  and  Settle  were  handed  marked  out  a  new  path  in  which  he  had  no  ri- 
down  to  the  ridicule  of  posterity  under  the  vaL  His  bold  sketdies  of  character,  wanting 
names  of  Og  and  Doeg.  A  few  classical  trans-  often  in  polish,  but  idive  with  individuality, 
lations,  some  miscellaneous  poems,  and  ^  pieces  have  never  been  surpassed.  From  the  death  of 
fbr  the  stage,  were  his  only  compositions  during  Milton  to  his  own  death  he  was  confessedly  the 
the  next  8  years,  until  he  was  csUed  upon  as  first  of  ^eEngliah  poets;  but  we  have  too  often 
poet  laureate  to  mourn  the  death  of  Oharles  IL,  cause  for  sorrow  that  tiie  harmony  <^  Ids  Terse, 
and  celebrate  the  accession  of  James.  Under  the  happiness  of  his  illustrations,  and  the  l»il- 
the  new  monarch  the  religious  doubts  which  liancy  of  his  wit  should  bedded  by  the  coarse- 
seem  to  have  troubled  him  several  years  before  ness  of  party  rancor  and'  the  taint  of  a  corrapt 
were  solted  by  his  submission  to  the  Roman  fancy.  As  a  translator,  Dryden's  merits  have 
Catholic  creed.  The  sincerity  of  his  convert  been  much  discussed.  He  gave  us  the  &st  good 
sion,  at  a  time  when  the  change  suited  so  W€^  Enghsh  version  of  the  ^neid.  but  he  could  not 
his  worldly  prospects,  has  been  and  must  doubt-  reproduce  the  tenderness  and  quiet  mij^^  ^ 
less  remain  a  moot  point.  He  was  sharply  at-  the  Boman  poet  In  prose,  he  has  left  many 
tacked  by  his  contemporaries,  and  amons  tiie  specimens  of  strong,  genuine  English,  mostiy  in 
earliest  of  his  pieces  in  defence  of  his  faith  ap-  tne  form  of  pre&ces  and  dedications.  Amongtbe 
peared,  in  1687,  the  *^  Hind  and  Panther,'*  an  principal  eoitious  of  his  works  are  his  dramas 
allegory  absurd  in  design,  but  forcible  in  exe*  (6  vols.  12mo.,  London,  1718) ;  misoellaneflos 
cution,  wherein  the  points  of  difference  between  works  (4  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1760) ;  prose  works, 
the  two  reli^ons  are  discnssed  in  musical  verse,  edited  by  Malonej[4  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1800); 
The  revolution  of  1688  robbed  him  of  his  place,  poems,  edited  by  Warton  (4  vols.  8vo.,  London, 
and  reduced  him  once  more  to  the  necessity  of  1811),  by  Sanford  (Philadelphia,  1819),  and  by 
writing  fbr  bread.  From  1690  to  1694  he  com-  Mitford  (5  vols.  12mo.,  London,  1882 ;  Boston, 
posed  4  plays,  and  during  the  next  8  years  was  1854) ;  and  a  complete  edition  of  all  his  writ- 
busy  with  his  translation  of  Virgil,  for  whidi  ings,  with  notes  and  a  memoir  by  Sir  Wslter 
he  IS  said  to  have  received  £1,800.    In  1698  he  Scott  (18  vols.  8vo.,  Edinburgh,  1818).    Ihe 
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^^ Fables,"  omamented  "with  engravings  after  "Handbook  for  Riflemen''  (1818),  wMoh  were 

the  designs  of  Lady  Diana  Beauolero,  were  pab-  for  some  time  standard  anthorities. 

lished  in  folio  (London,  1797).  TLe  life  of  Dry*  DITBAK,  F£uz  Louis  Jacqubs,  a  French 

den  has  also  been  written  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  arohitect,  born  in  Paris,  Oct  14^  1798.    He 

forms  the  most  eloqaent  and  discriminating  studied  under  Debret,  and  having  guned  the 

of  all  the  "  Lives  of  the  Poets."    A  brilliant  first  prize  for  architectare  at  the  school  of  the 

essay  on  his  life  and  writings,  by  Haoanlay,  fine  arts,  was  enabled  to  spend  sever^  years  in 

will  be  fonnd  in  No.  xciiL  of  the  ^^  Edinburgh  Italy.    EQs  first  work  of  importance  was  the 

Review."  completion  of  the  palaii  de$  beaux  arU^  in  the 

DRYING-  0IL9.    A  number  of  vegetable  execution  of  which  he  is  charged  with  having 

oils,  as  linseed,  nut,  poppy  seed,  and  some  oth-  saorifioed  harmony  of  proportion  and  strength 

ers,  exhibit  a  strong  tendency  to  absorb  ox^-  to  a  fondness  for  ornamentation.    In  1846  he 

gen  from  the  air,  and,  when  exposed  in  tbm  was  employed  in  the  restoration  of  the  ancient 

layers,  to  dry  into  a  resinous  kind  of  Tarnish,  ohateau  of  Blois,  and  in  1848  received  from 

The  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  oxide  of  ffovemment  the  appointment  of  uxshiteot  of  the 

lead  greatly  accelerates  the  process.    These  oils  Louvre,  with  the  general  direction  of  the  res- 

are  consequently  well  suited  for  mixing  with  toration  of  a  pjart  of  the  building.    The  fkgade 

coloring  matters  to  form  paint  for  wood  work,  on  the  river  side,  and  the  Apollo  gallery,  have 

They  impart  no  color  of  their  own,  and  serve  been  restored  firom  his  plans. 

to  bind  and  secure  the  color  to  the  wood,  which  DUBLIN,  a  maritime  oounty  of  Ireland^ov* 

they  also  aid  to  protect  by  their  resinous  coat,  inoe  of  Leinster,  bounded  N.  and  N.  W.  by 

The  so-called  greasy  oils  hare  no  such  tendency  Meath  co.,  S.  W.  by  Eildare,  8.  by  Wicklo  w,  £. 

to  d^  by  exposure,  but  on  the  contrary  become  by  the  Irish  sea :  greatest  length  from  N.  to  8. 

rancid.  82  m.,  greatest  bi^adth  18  m. ;  area,  exclusive 

DIJANE,  WnxiAM,  an  American  politician,  of  Dublin  city,  848  sq.  m.,  or  222,709  acres, 
and  editor  of  the  '*  Aurora"  newspaper,  bom  of  whi<^  196,068  are  arable;  pop.  in  1851,  ex- 
near  Lake  Ohamplain,  N.  Y.,  in  1760,  died  Not.  elusive  of  the  capital,  146,681.  It  has  a  coast 
24, 1885.  At  the  age  of  11  he  was  taken  by  his  Hue,  including  windings,  of  70  m.^  comprising 
mother,  then  a  widow  and  a  Roman  Catholic,  the  natural  harbors  of  Dublin  bay,  Xilliney, 
to  her  native  country,  Ireland,  and  liberally  ed-  Malahide.  Rogerstown,  and  Lough  8hinney, 
noated ;  but  his  marriage  at  the  age  of  19  with  with  haroors  constructed  by  art  at  Kingstown^ 
a  Presbyterian  lady  so  offended  lus  mother  that  Howth,  and  Balbriggan.  The  rivers  are  the 
she  immediately  dismiBsed  him  fh>m  home,  and  UfEey,  Tolka,  Dodder,  and  Bray,  The  general 
no  reconciliation  was  ever  efl^ted.  He  learned  character  of  the  surface  is  level,  but  on  the  8. 
the  art  of  printing,  and  in  1784  went  to  seek  his  boundary  rises  a  range  of  hills,  culminating  in 
fortune  in  India.  He  rapidly  amassed  property,  the  peak  of  Eippure  at  a  height  of  2,478  feet^ 
and  became  editor  of  an  Indian  journal,  entitiea  and  separating  the  county  firom  Wicklow.  Near 
the  *^  World."  Having  taken  sides  a^inst  the  these  extend  the  Dublin  mountains,  the  central 
local  government  in  a  dispute  with  some  of  its  group  of  whieh  is  1,000  or  1,200  feet  high; 
trocps,  he  was  seized  and  sent  to  En^and,  and  towiurd  tiie  N.  are  picturesque  yalleys  and  cnl- 
his  large  fortune  was  confiscated.  Having  in  tivated  heights,  and  on  the  coast  are  many  bold 
vain  petitioned  parliament  and  the  East  !mdia  promontories.  The  geological  formation  is  most- 
company  for  redress,  he  began  to  devote  himself  ly  mountain  limestone,  bounded  8.  by  a  ridge 
to  the  periodical  press  of  Eng^d,  and  became  of  excellent  granite.  The  soil  is  shiJlow,  and 
editor  of  the  '*  General  Advertiser,"  ading  in  in  general  not  well  adapted  to  agriculture,  but 
politics  with  the  party  of  Home  Tooke  and  careM  drainage  and  manuring  have  rendered 
others.  In  1795  he  returned  to  America,  and  mudi  of  it  prcKluotive.  The  principal  crops  are 
became  editor  of  the  *^  Aurora,'^  publiabed  at  wheat^  oatB^  barley,  rye,  potatoes,  and  turnips; 
Philadelphia,  which  was  made  by  ms  able  man-  the  total  extent  of  land  under  crq>8  in  1855  was 
agement  the  most  influential  organ  of  the  demo-  108,746  acres.  Grazing  and  the  fisheries  form 
orotic  party ;  so  much  so,  that  Jefferson  attrib-  important  branches  of  industry.  Lead  and  cop^ 
ated  to  its  vigorous  support  his  own  election  to  per  are  mined  to  a  small  extent  at  Ballyeorus. 
the  presidency.  The  change  of  the  seat  of  gov-  The  manuikctures  are  limited  to  sUx^ngs,  cot» 
emmentfromPhiladelphiatoWaahingtoncansed  ton,  and  a  few  other  fabrics.  The  channels  of 
the  ^'  Aurora''  to  dedhne  in  political  importance,  communication  are  the  Grand  and  Royal  canals 
Duane  retired  from  its  editorahip  in  1822,  and  from  Dublin  to  the  Shannon,  and  4  railways  ra- 
then  travelled  through  the  republics  of  South  diating  from  tiie  capital,  viz. :  the  Dublin  and 
America,  with  whose  strugdesfor  independence  Drogheda,  the  Great  Southern  and  Western,  the 
he  had  long  sympathized.  On  his  return  he  pub-  Midknd  Great  Western,  and  the  Dublin  and 
llshed  an  account  of  these  travds,  and  was  ap-  Elngstown.  The  county  returns  two  members 
pointed  prothonotary  of  the  supreme  court  of  to  parliament. 

Pennsylvania  for  the  eastern  district,  an  office  DUBLIN,  the  capital  of  the  above  county 

which  he  retained  nntil  his  death.    Mr.  Duane  and  of  Ireland,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary 

served  as  an  officer  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  pub-  borough  and  seaport,  at  the  head  of  Dublin  bay, 

lished  two  works  on  military  tactics,  a  ''  Mill-  on  both  sides  of  the  Liffey,  kt  58''  20'  88''  K., 

tary  Dictionary''  (Philadelplua,  1810),  and  a  bng.  6'' 17'29"W.,292m.W.N.  W.firomLon- 
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don,  and  68  iil  W.  from  Holyhead;  pop.  in  1841,  direction,  bnt  with  the  remaiDder  it  oorers  a 
282,726;  in  1861, 258,861;  at  the  same  rate  of  in-  8paceofSf|b72m.  It  is  well  supplied  with  water, 
crease  it  would  reach  in  1869  abont  280,000  souls,  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas.  Nine  bridges,  of 
The  Liffej  \b  navigable  to  the  centre  of  the  city,  which  two  are  of  iron,  span  the  river,  and  an 
which  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  portions,  avenue  called  the  Circular  road,  9  m.  long,  en- 
Its  entrance  ia  obstructed  by  a  sand  bar,  on  compasses  the  city.  The  public  bnildings  are 
which  at  low  ebbs  there  ia  not  more  than  9  noted  for  their  elegance.  The  bank  of  Ireland, 
feet  water,  although  in  i^ring  tides  it  has  24  in  College  green^  was  formerly  used  as  the 
feet.  At  the  month  of  this  river  in  Dublin  bay  Irish  parliament  house.  It  ia  an  extensiTe 
lies  the  harbor,  formed  by  2  piers  or  break-  building,  nearly  semicircular  in  abape,  with  a 
waters,  one  projecting  £.  into  the  bay  S.  of  the  fine  Ionic  colonnade.  The  apartment  of  tite 
river,  the  other  runniog  out  from  the  shore  be-  house  of  commons  ia  now  used  as  a  teller^a  office, 
yond  Clontarf  N.  £.  of  the  city,  and  nearly  bnt  the  chamber  of  lords  remains  as  when  last 
meeting  the  former  at  an  angle  of  46^.  The  used.  Immediately  opposite  the  bank  la  Trini^ 
area  thus  enclosed  at  high  water  spring  tides  ia  college,  an  imposing  stmcture  of  the  Cormthian 
8,080  acres,  and  by  systematic  dredging  the  order.  It  was  fonnded  under  anthority  of  Pope 
channel  has  been  so  deepened  as  to  admit  ves-  John  XXIL,  closed  in  the  time  of  Henry  YHi., 
aela  of  1,400  tons.  The  wbarvea  and  docks  c(mi-  and  reopened  by  Elizabeth,  who  incorporated 
nected  with  the  custom  house  are  ci^ble  of  it  in  1692  as  the  collie  of  the  holy  and  ondi- 
accommodating  40,000  tons.of  shipping,  and  100  Tided  Trinity.  It  contains  a  small  muaeam,  and 
vessels  can  discharge  at  other  quays  on  the  S.  an  extensive  library,  rich  in  ancient  M8S. 
There  is  a  lighthouse  at  the  end  of  the  8.  break-  Trinity  has  a  laree  faculty  of  profeesors,  and 
water,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  bay  there  are  at  least  2,000  stndents.  Two  Komsn  Catholics 
two  other  lights.  A  harbor  of  refuge  haa  been  were  for  the  first  time  admitted  to  acholarahips 
constructed  at  Kingstown.  The  registered  ship-  in  1866.  The  queen's  university,  incorporated 
ping  of  the  port  in  1866  was  601  vessels,  ton-  by  Queen  Victoria  in  1860,  with  power  to  con- 
nage  41,700 ;  the  entrances  were  6,928  vessels,  fer  d^rees  on  students  of  the  queen^a  ooU^ 
tonnage  913,062;  clearances  8,881  vessels,  ton-  of  B^ast,  Cork,  and  Gal  way,  holds  the  meet- 
nage  636,661.  The  trade  of  Dublin  is  chiefly  ings  of  its  senate  at  Dublin  castle.  The  Bo- 
with  the  midhind  districts,  which  it  supplies  man  Catholic  university  in  Stephen'a  green  vas 
with  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  timber,  deak,  founded  in  1864.  Among  the  other  literary  and 
wines,  and  other  foreign  products,  and  with  the  scientific  institutions  are  the  colleges  of  phja- 
English  markets,  to  whicn  it  exports  cattle  and  dans  and  of  surgeons,  apothecaries*  hall,  and  me* 
agricultural  produce.  With  the  United  States  dical  societies;  the  royal  Dublin  society, having 
its  commerce  is  small,  and  confined  mostly  to  museums  of  natural  history  and  of  agricnltnre, 
timber.  It  has  but  few  manufactures,  and  those  a  botanic  garden,  a  gaUdry  of  statues,  a  librait 
of  trifling  value.  Iron  casting,  cabinet  making,  numbering  in  1867  over  80,000  volum4,  a  school 
and  manufactures  of  the  minor  articles  of  Jewell^  of  art  attended  by  484  students  in  1857,  and  free 
and  apparel,  are  thriving,  but  not  to  such  ex-  lectures,  attended  by  22,036  persons  in  the  sszoe 
tent  as  to  afford  employment  to  even  a  fhiction  year ;  the  royal  Hibernian  society  of  art,  with 
of  the  population.  Formerly  40,000  hands  were  an  annual  exhibition  of  ptuntings;  the  rojal 
engaged  m  silk  weaving,  but  of  late  years  this  Irish  academy  of  science,  literature,  aod  anti- 
manufacture  has  dwindled  away  till  it  has  now  quities ;  the  archasological  society,  society  of 
but  200  looms.  The  beautiful  specimens  of  engineers,  mechanics'  institute,  statistical,  geo- 
Irish  poplins  which  were  exhibited  at  the  fidr  logical,  and  zoological  societies,  with  namerou 
of  1868,  gave  rise  to  a  demand  for  those  fabrics,  other  asaociations  and  reading  societies,  npward 
which  has  since  increased.  The  well-known  of  200  diarity  schools,  and  several  libraries. 
Dublin  porter  is  an  important  item  in  the  trade  An  agricultural  college,  lately  founded  at  Uop- 
of  the  city,  and  the  exports  of  it  during  the  ardstown,  near  Dublin,  has  a  fann  of  200 
year  ending  May  4,  1866,  were  87,906  hogs-  acres.  The  lectures  in  therecentiy  established 
heads,  nearly  i  being  from  the  establidiment  of  museum  of  Irish  industry,  with  a  goTemment 
G-uinness  and  co. — ^The  modem  part  of  Dublin  ia  school  of  science  applied  to  mining  and  the  ar^ 
regularly  built,  without  much  architectural  dis-  were  attended  in  1867  by  6,416  persona,  and  the 
play,  but  withan  appearance  of  substantiality  and  total  number  of  visitors  was  28,426.  An  act  of 
comfort  On  the  other  hand,  the  lower  part  is  parliament  was  passed,  Aug.  10, 1864^  to  provide 
occupied  by  filthy  streets  of  wretched  tenements,  for  the  establishment  of  a  ''  national  gallcrj  of 
inhabited  by  a  population  as  squalid  as  their  paintings,  sculpture,  and  the  fine  arts,'*  for  tiid 
.dwellings.  In  hardly  any  other  city  are  wealtii  care  of  apubliclibrary,  and  the  erection  of  awwic 
and  povertv  in  such  close  and  marked  contrast,  museum ;  and  the  first  stone  of  the  new  biulding 
The  general  aspect,  however,  to  the  stranger  who  was  laid  in  Dublin,  Jan.  29, 1869.  It  will  fonna 
follows  the  main  thoroughfares,  is  very  favor-  northern  wing  to  the  premises  of  the  royal  DaD- 
able.  Generally  q)eaking,  the  8.  W.  quarter  is  lin  society,  its  gallery  end  facing  Merrionsqnff*, 
occupied  by  the  poor,  the  N.  W.  by  the  middle  and  the  corresponding  southern  wing  ^^  v" 
classes,  the  S.  E.  and  K  E.  being  the  residence  voted  to  the  new  museum.  Although  entitled  tbe 
of  the  wealthy.  The  thickly  populated  part  of  national  gallery,  it  is  also  intended  asateatimoiiiai 
the  city  has  an  extent  of  about  IfoLmeach  inconmiemorationof  Mr.  William Pargan sex- 
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ertions  in  behalf  of  the  great  Bablin  indnstml  pool,  XiOndon,  Bristol,  Cork,  Glasgow,  Jeo.  The 
exhibition  of  1853.  The  probable  co6t  of  con-  environs  of  Dublin  are  remarkably  beautiful* 
struotion  will  be  about  £12,000.  There  were  28  The  bay,  esteemed  one  of  the  finest  in  the  United 
newspapers  and  periodicals  published  in  Bub-  Kingdom,  is  7  m.  wide  at  its  entrance,  between 
lin  in  1858.  The  castle,  the  residence  of  the  Howth  head  and  Kingstown,  and  extends  inland 
viceroy,  stands  on  an  elevation,  but  is  not  an  about  the  same  distc^ce,  with  a  somewhat  in- 
imposing  edifice.  The  Four  Oourts  are  a  pile  of  creased  width.  The  civic  government  is  vested 
buildiuff  of  Corinthian  architecture,  with  a  front-  in  a  lord  mayor,  15  aldermen,  and  i5  council- 
age  on  tneliffey  of  600  feet^  and  occupied  by  the  lors.  The  dty  sends  two  members  to  parlia- 
courtsof  queen's  bench,  chancery,  exchequer,  and  ment^  and  Trinity  college  likewise  two. — BubUn 
common  pleas.  The  custom  house  is  altogether  claims  a  high  antiquity.  Curious  C<dtic  remains 
tooextensiveforthe  trade  of  the  port;  it  is  of  the  were  found  in  1856  within  the  town  walls  of 
Boric  order,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  cupola  125  ancient  Dublin*  It  is  tiie  JSblana  of  Ptolemy ; 
feet  in  height  Other  noticeable  structures  are  Irish  Dubh-Unn  (black  pool) ;  Banish  I>j/fi%n^ 
the  general  post  office,  with  an  Ionic  front)  of  and  Dyadvu.  In  the  early  part  of  the  9th  cen- 
considerable  elegance ;  the  city  hall  and  ex-  tury  it  was  taken  by  the  Banes.  The  records 
change ;  commercial  buildings,  in  which  is  the  of  the  next  8  centuries  are  little  else  than  a  sue- 
chamber  of  commerce;  the  queen's  inns,  linen  cession  of  bloody  battles.  In  1169  it  was  taken 
hall,  the  weavers'  hall,  com  exchange,  concilia-  by  the  English  under  Strongbow,  who  died  and 
tion  hall,  the  theatre,  several  barracks  for  con-  is  buried  there.  In  1205  the  castle  was  built ;  in 
stabulary  and  troops;  Stephen's  hospital  for  800  1190, 1282,  1288, 1801,  and  1804,  the  city  was 
patients ;  the  Heath,  city  of  Bublin,  Sir  Bichard  burned ;  in  1405  the  citizens  made  a  descent  on 
Bun's,  and  Richmond  surgical  hospitals,  and  Wales  for  Henry  lY.  Buring  the  first  half  of 
royal  hospital,  designed  by  Sir  Christopher  the  16th  century  it  was  troubled  by  the  Kildare 
Wren,  for  disabled  soldiers;  St  Patrick's  noa-  £unily,  one  of  whom.  Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald, 
pital,  erected  from  a  legacy  left  by  Bean  Swift ;  among  other  exploits,  murdered  the  archbishop, 
lunatic  asylums,  infirmaries,  foundling  hosi)ital,  Buring  Ricluurd  Cromwell's  feeble  protecton^ 
and  a  large  number  of  benevolent  institutions,  the  city  was  seized  by  the  cavaliers,  recovered 
Kilmainham,  the  county  gaol,  stands  W.  of  the  by  the  parliamentarians,  and  again  captured  by 
suburbs.  Within  the  city  are  the  Newgate,  city  the  partisans  of  the  king.  In  1798  a  conspirapy 
and  four  courts,  and  marshalsea  prisons,  the  to  seize  the  city  and  castle  was  frustrated  by  the 
bridewell,  or  house  of  correction,  Smithfield  arrest  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  and  others, 
penitentiary,  penitentiary  for  females,  and  house  In  1808  occurred  Enunet's  insurrection.  Swift 
of  industry.  Bublin  is  the  seat  of  a  Protestant  and  Burke  were  natives  of  Bublin. 
and  a  Boman  Catholic  archbishopric,  and  has  2  Bt^BNER,  Fbiedbioh,  a  German  philologian 
cathedrals  of  the  established  church,  those  of  and  critic,  bom  in  HOrselgan,  Gotha,  Bee.  21, 
St  Patrick  and  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  also  called  1802.  In  1826  he  was  im>pointed  professor  in 
Christ's  church,  both  of  which  are  ver^  andent,  the  gymnasium  at  Gotha,  and  during  the  5  years 
and  a  modem  Catholic  cathedral.  There  are  that  he  held  this  position  published  philological 
altogether  about  75  churches,  of  which  the  estab-  articles  in  the  periodicals,  and  especially  made 
lished  religion  holds  over  40,  and  the  Catholics  himself  known  by  an  edition  of  Justin.  £[is  prin- 
9  or  10,  beside  14  convents,  and  a  house  of  the  cipel  studies,  however,  were  upon  tibe  ancient 
Jesuits.  The  cemeteries  are :  Groldenbridge  for  comic  authors,  and  he  resigned  his  professon^ip 
Roman  Catholics ;  Prospect,  20  acres;  Mount  in  order  to  proceed  to  lUQy  to  collate  ^e  origi- 
Jerome,  27  acres;  Glasnevin,  where  Q'Connell  nal  manuscripts.  At  this  time  he  was  invited 
is  buried.  The  ^^  liberator's  "  friend  has  a  tomb  by  Bidet  to  Paris  to  assist  in  preparmg  a  new 
near  him,  w  ith  the  epitaph  "  Honest  Tom  Steele."  edition  of  Stephens's  TkeiauruB^  a  call  which  Uie 
Curran  is  also  buned  nere.  Among  the  chief  valuable  manuscripts  contuned  in  the  Parisian 
streets  and  public  places  of  Bublin  may  be  libraries  induced  him  to  accept.  He  became  em- 
named  Grafton  street,  passing  into  College  green,  ployed  upon  tiie  BibUotheea  Orausa  which  Bidot 
in  which  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  George  lU.,  had  undertaken,  and  his  emdition  gave  to  that 
and  connecting  by  Carlisle  bridge  with  Sack-  splendid  collection  its  completeness  and  sden- 
ville  street,  where  there  is  a  column  to  the  tifio  value.  He  alone  contributed  the  critical 
memory  of  Nelson ;  Bame  street^  containing  editions  of  the  Moralia  of  Plutarch,  of  Arrian, 
many  of  the  finest  stores;  St.  Stephen's  green,  a  Maximus  Tyrius,  and  Himerius,  and  the  scholia 

rre  one  mile  in  circumference,  tastefully  to  Aristoplianes  and  Theocritu&    He  also  todc 

ted,  and  having  a  statue  of  George  H. ;  Col-  part  in  preparing  the  Parisian  editions  of  St 

lege  parkj^itzwilliam,  Rutland,  and  Moun^y  Augustine  and  SH  Chiysostom.    Since  1842  he 

squares.  The  celebrated  Phoonix  park  comprises  has  published  numerous  school  editions  of  the 

an  area  of  1,752  acres,  and  is  the  great  resort  of  classics,  and  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to 

the  people  on  gala  davs.    A  granite  obeUsk  has  the  Reiiue  de  phUologie  issued  at  Paris, 

been  erected  to  Wellington  on  the  left  of  the  BIJBOI,  atown  of  Hindostan,  in  the  province 

entrance.    The  Boyal  and  Grand  canals  fiank  of  Guzerat,  district  of  Chumpaneer,  40  m.  N. 

the  city  K.  and  S^  and  4  railways  open  com-  E.  of  Baroach;  lat.  22""  8'  N.,  long.  78""  25'  £. 

munication  with  ualway,  Cork,  Belfast,  &a  It  is  surrounded  by  fortifications  nearly  8  miles 

Steam  packets  ply  regularly  to  Holyhead,  Liver-  in  circnit|  and  occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient 
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Hindoo  city,  the  rains  of  vhich  are  stiH  viable,  loooeeded  in  fitffltng  Hie  coDs^^nay  of  tiie 

and  exhibit  vast  quantities  of  hewn  stone,  while  Bpaniah  ambassador  Oellamare,  whi^  was  in- 

the  whole  district,  beinff  of  allnvial  formation,  stigated  bj  the  l^anish  prime  minister  Alberoni, 

furnishes  scarce!/  a  pebble.  the  olgeot  of  wnioh  was  to  make  Philip  Y.  cf 

DUBOIS)  a  S.  W.  oo.  of  Ind^  bounded  N.  hj  Spain  regent  of  France  in  place  of  the  anke  of 

the  E.  fork  of  White  river,  and  inteneoted  bj  Orleans.  A  war  with  Spain  ensued,  which  resolt- 

Patoka  creek ;  area,  420  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  ed  in  the  removal  of  Alberoni  and  the  adhesion 

6,821.    It  has  a  slighUj  diverufied  sazface,  and  of  Philip  to  the  English,  French,  and  Dntoh 

is  covered  with  thkk  forests    The  qnslity  of  treat/,  which  henoeforth  was  called  the  quad- 

the  soil  is  good,  and  Ihe  stajdes  are  Indian  com  rnple  alliance.  Ehited  witii  histrinmph,  the  am- 

and  live  stock.    The  productions  in  1850  were  bition  of  Dubois  knew  no  bounds,  and  it  was 

287,905  bushels  of  Incuan  com,  88,590  of  oats,  fully  gratified  bj  his  bdng  appointed  arehbiflh- 

15,218  of  wheat,  1,241  tons  of  hay,  and  12,269  oi>  of  Gslmbraj,  and  eventuallv  esidinal,  prime 

lbs.  of  wool    There  were  5  grist  miUs,  6  saw  minister,  and  member  of  the  French  academy. 

mills,  2  tanneries,  8  churches,  and  278  pupils  His  administraticm  of  affiuni  was  marked  by  m 

attending  pubUo  schools.    Stone  ooal  is  abun-  certain  degree  of  vigor,  and  he  was  unqoestNii- 

dant    Organized  in  1818.    Capitid,  Jasper.  ably  a  person  d  great  ability;  but  his  fife  on 

DUBOIo,  Antoirs,  a  Fren<ui  surgeon,  bom  the  whole  presents  a  hideous  array  of  seSfishoesB 

in  Gramat,  department  of  Lot^une  18, 1756,  and  vices,  and  his  nomination  to  hi|^  office  in 

died  in  Pans.  3SCarch  80, 1887.    While  attending  church  and  state  belongs  to  the  inddeots  wMah 

lectures  on  philosophy  at  the  Mazarin  cdlege  in  were  characteristic   of  the  dark  history  of 

Paris,  he  snpportea  himself  by  giving  lessons  in  France  in  the  l7th  and  18th  centuries.    When 

writing,  and  afterward  studied  medicine  undar  the   operations  of  the  Scotch  financier  Law 

Desault,  became  the  assistant  of  that  eminent  brought  the  country  upon  theveigeof  nmversal 

physician,  and  graduallyrose  to  Uie  head  of  his  bankraptcy,  and  while  the  regent  was  spending 

profession  in  France.    He  acted  over  80  years  his  time  in  pleasure  and  debanchery,  Dabob 

as  professor  of  clinioal  surgery  and  obstetrics;  availed  himself  of  the  disastera  of  Fnmoe  and 

hot  with  the  exception  of  several  remarkable  the  weaknesses  of  his  master  to  amass  an  im* 

articles  which   he   contributed   to   the  Dio-  mense  private  fortune,  his  revenue  amoonting 

tionnaire  da  icieneeg  medieaHay  he  never  re-  '  to  8,000,000  francs,  beside  the  benefits  aecni- 

dnced  his  system  to  writing.     The  ma4$on  d$  ing  firom  the  7  abbeys  of  which  he  was  the  in- 

mnU^  which  was  founded  hj  the  government  cumbent  independent  of  the  see  of  Gambny. 

and  of  which  he  was  nominated  surgeon  in  A  record  of  his  private  life  appeared  in  1789, 

chief  in  1810,  is  known  to  this  day  as  the  Dn-  and  his  memdrs  in  1817.    Those  published  in 

bois  hospital,  in  remembrance  of  his  eminent  1829  are  not  authentic, 
services.    He  was  a  great  favorite  of  Napoleon,       DUBOIS,  Jxah  AsTonn,  a  IVeneh  abb6  and 

whom  he  had  accompanied  to  Egypt,  and  on  the  n&issionazy,  distinguished  for  hia  services  in  In- 

occasion  of  the  birth  of  the  duke  <tf  Beiohstadt  dia,  bom  in  Saint-Bemdae,  department  of  Ar- 

he  attended  ^rie  Louise.  dddie,  in  1765,  died  in  Paris,  Feb.  7, 1848.    He 

DUBOIS,  GunuLuioE,  a  French  cardinal  and  spent  82  years  in  the  East  Indies,  and  on  his  re- 
mimster  under  the  regency  of  the  duke  of  Or-  turn  published  '^Letters  on  the  State  of  Chiis- 
leans,  bom  in  Brives-la-Gaillarde,  department  tianity  in  India'' O^ndon,  1828),  which  produced 
of  Corr^  Sept  6,  1656,  died  in  Yersaillee^  much  controversy  in  England  ftom  the  fiust  of 
Aug.  10, 1728.  He  was  the  son  of  an  apothe-  his  having  frankly  eiEpressedthaein  his  disbdief 
cary,  went  at  an  early  age  to  Paris,  and  studied  in  the  possibility  of  the  conversion  of  the  Hin* 
there  in  one  of  the  colleges,  where  he  was  em^  does.  He  wrote  several  remarkable  works  reht- 
ployed  as  a  valet  by  the  principal.  Subsequent-  ing  to  the  religion  and  the  traditions  d  India, 
ly  be  became  a  private  teacher,  and  eventually  and  many  contributions  to  the  BuU&^  de$  set- 
tutor  to  the  duke  of  Chartres.  By  flattering  enee»^  and  to  the  journals  of  Uie  Astatic  «ooie- 
the  passions  of  his  young  pupQ,  who  afterward  ties  of  London  and  Paris,  of  which  he  was  m 
becttue  regent  of  France,  under  the  titled  duke  member.  His  most  celebrated  work,  entitled 
of  Orleans,  he  paved  the  way  for  his  own  eleva-  ^  Description  of  the  Character,  Maimera,  wsA 
tion.  Dnbob  persuaded  him  to  marry  Mile,  de  Oustoms  of  the  People  of  India,  and  of  their 
Bloia,  a  natural  but  legitimized  daughter  of  Institutions^  religions  and  civil,"  was  purdhased 
Louis  ilV.,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  rich  id>-  for  £800  by  the  East  India  company,  pnbliahed 
bey  in  Picardy,  and  sent  on  a  diplomatic  mis>  at  its  expense  in  London  in  1816,  ixA  after- 
sion  to  England.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  ward  published  in  French  under  the  title  cf 
acted  as  private  secretary  of  the  duke  of  Orleans;  Mcmn^  imtitiUum^  et  eMmenia  impemplais 
and  afterward,  when  on  the  deatii  of  Louis  XIY.  VInds  (Paris,  1825). 

the  duke  was  invested  with  the  regency  of       DUBOS,  JsanBaftistb,  a  French  critic  and 

France  Dubois  became  a  member  of  tike  conn-  historian,  bom  in  Beauvais  in  Dea  1670,  died 

cil,  and  exerted  a  prominent  influence  upon  for-  in  Paris,  March  28^  1742.    The  best  known  of 

eign  afiOurs.    He  concluded  in  1717,  in  concert  his  numerous  works  is  his  Butaire  critiqus  ds 

witii  Lord  Stanhope,  the  fiimous  triple  alliance  of  rStablmemmU  dela  m4mat»ehis  I^nfaite  dam 

France,  England,  and  Holland  agiunst  Spain,  la  Gavla  (8  vols.  4to.,  Paris,  1734).  The  theoiy 

After  becoming  minister  of  foreign  aflOurs^  he  which  he  maintains  in  this  work,  that  the  ooco- 
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pation  of  Ckml  bj  the  IVanks  was  a  settlement  DUBUQUE,  an  E.  co.  of  Iowa,  bordering  on 

and  not  a  oonqnest,  hais  been  warmly  contested  Dlinois  and  Wisconsin,  bounded  N.  E.  by  the 

by  Montesqmea  and  others.    Of  his  BSflexians  Mississippi  riyer,  watered  by  Fall  river  and  the 

critiquet  mr  la  poSrie  et  la  peintwre  (2  vols.  Little  Maqnoketa;  area,  600  sq.  m.;  pop.  hi 

13mo.,  Paris,  1719 ;  6th  ed.,  1755),  an  English  1866,  S6,871.    It  has  a  hilly  surfasce,  clothed 

translation  was  published  in  London  in  17^.  with  extensive  tracts  of  timber.     The  soil  is 

DUBS,  Jakob,  a  Swiss  statesman,  bom  at  adapted  to  In^n  corn  and  wheat,  which  form, 

Affoltem,  in  the  canton  of  Zurich,  in  1822,  has  together  with  grass  and  dairy  produce,  the  chief 

gained  distinction  by  his  adyocaoy  of  reform  in  staples.    In  1856  the  productions  were  12,779 

the  administration  of  Justice  and  in  education,  tons  of  hay,  288,981  bushels  of  wheat,  286,108 

and  written  several  valuable  treatises  on  both  of  oats,  564,286  of  Indian  com,  124,467  of  pnota- 

subjeets;  has  occupied  various  high  fhnctions  in  to^  and  178,574  lbs.  of  butter.     Dubuque 

the  government  of  his  native  canton ;  officiated  county  is  one  of  the  richest  mineral  regions 

in  1857  as  president  of  the  federal  court,  and  of  Iowa,  and  yields  annuidly  vast  quantities  of 

from  July  7, 1856,  to  the  same  date  in  1857,  as  lead.    Limestone  underlies  most  of  the  surface, 

prendent  of  the  federal  council  of  states.  The  county  was  named  in  honor  of  Julien  Du- 

DUBUFE.  I.  Clattdx  Mabdk,  a  French  buque,  by  whom  the  lead  mines  were  first  work- 
painter,  bom  in  Paris  about  1790.  He  studied  ed.  Capital,  Dubuque, 
with  DavM,  and  for  many  years  attempted  his-  DUBUQUE,  the  largest  city  of  Iowa  and  seat 
torical  puntings  on  a  grand  scale,  which  met  of  Justice  of  Ihibuqne  co.,  situated  on  the  right 
with  little  &vor.  In  1827  he  exhibited  2  pic-  bank  of  the  Missisnppi,  directly  opposite  the 
tnres  of  a  sentimental  character  entitled  Z«0«m-  boundary  Ime  of  Wisconsin  and  Imnois,  and 
vmin  and  Le$  regretSy  which,  in  spite  of  much  450  miles  N.  of  St.  Louis;  pop.  in  1860, 8,108; 
hostQe  criticism,  became  very  popuhu*  through  in  1854,  6,684;  in  1856, 15,000;  in  1869,  esti- 
the  medium  of  engravings.  After  executing  mated  at  17,000.  It  is  the  oldest  town  in  the 
several  works  of  a  similar  character,  he  tumed  state,  having  been  first  settled  by  white  men  in 
his  attention  to  portraits,  in  which  he  has  been  1788,  when  Julien  Dubuque,  a  French  Canadian, 
successful.  He  painted  the  likenesses  of  many  under  a  grant  iVom  the  Spanish  government, 
distinguished  persons,  including  Louis  Philippe  commenced  operations  in  the  lead  mines  on  the 
and  his  daughter,  the  queen  of  the  Belgians.  A  present  site  of  the  city.  Its  permanent  settlement 
number  of  years  ago  two  large  pictures  by  Du-  commenced  in  June,  1888,  when  the  U.  S.  govem- 
bufe,  representing  the  temptation  and  expulsion  ment  took  possession  of  the  land,  which  the  In- 
of  Adam  and  Evefrom  paradise,  were  extensively  dians  by  treaty  had  vacated  the  year  before.  Be- 
exhibited  in  the  United  States.  II.  Sdouabd,  fore  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  its  settlement  it 
son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Paris  about  1818,  had  a  population  of  about  600.  A  town  govem- 
studied  under  his  fawer  and  Paul  Delaroche,  and  ment  was  organized  in  1887,  and  a  city  charter 
for  some  years  followed  the  sentimental  style  of  was  adopted  in  1841.  In  1888  its  '*  corporation 
bis  father's  Soutenin  and  BegreU  with  success,  tax''  was  $624;  in  1868,  upward  of  $100,000. 
Afterward  he  painted  scriptural  subjects,  but  of  The  assessed  value  of  the  real  and  personal  prop* 
lAte  years,  following  the  example  of  his  father,  erty  is  $8,000,000.  The  business  part  of  the 
he  has  confined  himself  almost  exclusively  to  city  is  situated  on  a  plateau  of  land  about  f  of  a 
portrait  painting.  Among  his  most  snccessfhl  mile  wide,  narrowing  to  a  point  a  mile  below 
recent  works  are  portraits  of  the  empress  £u-  the  centre  of  the  city.  This  plateau  has  a 
g^nie,  Rosa  Bonheur,  and  of  the  members  of  the  gradual  ascent  to  the  base  of  the  bluffs,  which 
congress  of  Paris.  are  steep  and  rise  to  the  height  of  more  than 

DUBUISSON,  PAtJi.  ULKion,  a  French  au-  200  feet.     Ravines  here  and  there  lead  up 

thor,  bom  in  Laval  in  1746,  guillotined  March  through  them  into  the  open  and  undulating 

28, 1794.    He  went  when  young  to  Paris,  and  country.    Beautiful  houses  of  unusual  size  and 

wrote  for  the  stage  with  smaU  success.    He  was  finish  stand  upon  their  summits,  in  the  midst 

one  of  the  most  Jealous  of  authors,  and  was  ac-  of  a  voung  growth  of  shrabbery.    In  front  of 

customed  to  fill  his  prefaces  with  abuse  of  the  the  city  are  sloughs,  which  are  being  filled  by 

contemporary  writers  who  surpassed  him,  the  the  enterprise  of  8  wealthy  improvement  com- 

actors  who  refiued  to  fiatter  him,  the  Jonmal-  panics,  and  thus  the  extent  of  the  business 

ists  who  jested  at  him.  and  the  public  who  neg-  quarter  will  shortly  be  nearly  doubled.    The 

lected  him.    Finally,  he  went  to  America,  and  land  is  mostly  of  a  gravellv  nature,  is  therefore 

snbsequentiy  to  Belgium,  whence  he  returned  generally  dry,  and  hence  the  city  is  remarkably 

to  France  a  few  years  before  the  outbreak  of  healUiy.    Dubuque  has  the  largest  and  best 

1789.    He  embraced  the  cause  of  the  revolu-  oonstracted  school  houses  west  of  the  Missis- 

tion  with  enthusiasm,  became  associated  with  sippt,  and  its  public  schools  are  modelled  on  the 

the  Jacobin  dub,  and  having  tdcen  part  in  the  graded  system.    It  has  also  Alexander  college, 

schemes  of  Hubert,  Ronsin,  and  Anacharsis  a  female  college,  and  several  private  schools, 

CHootz,  he  shared  the  fate  of  those  revolution-  Protestant   and  Oatholic.     It  has  1  Baptist 

ists.    He  pubMied  a  number  of  tragedies  and  church,  1  Ohristian,  1  Congregational,  8  Roman 

comedies,  a  volume  of  "Oritical  and  Political  Catholic,  1  Lutheran,  8  Methodist  (including  1 

Letters  upon  the  Colonies  of  France."  and  a  German),  2  Presbyterian,  and  1  Universalist 

«*  History  of  the  American  Revolution."  It  has  a  branch  of  the  state  bank  and  several 
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1»nks  of  depont  A  U.  8.  bnUding  designed  educated  in  the  Jesoits'  college  in  bis  nadTe 
for  a  CQstom  honse,  post  office,  &c^  is  in  process  city,  and  at  the  age  of  18  spoke  and  wrote 
of  erection:  the  material  employed  is  a  bean-  Greek  and  Latin  freely.  In  1681  he  was  ad- 
tifnl  stone  urom  qnarries  near  i^anyoo,  DL  The  mitted  as  an  advocate  before  the  parliament 
city  has  been  lig^ited  wiUi  gas  since  the  sum*  From  that  time,  however,  he  gave  himself  up  to 
mer  of  1856.  The  Illinois  central  railroad  ter-  literature,  and  in  1678  produced  his  first  and 
minates  at  Galena,  opposite  Dubuque ;  the  Mil-  one  of  his  most  useful  works,  the  OUmarium  ad 
waukee  and  Missisuppi  railroad  is  gradually  ap-  J5cri]^ore$  Medics  et  Ir^mm  LctUniUUu  (Z  vols, 
preaching  Dubuque;  the  Dubuque  and  Pacino  foL,  Paris),  a  new  edition  of  which,  in  7  vols, 
railroad  is  in  proffress  westward,  being  already  4to.,  appeared  in  Paris  in  1844.  As  a  oompan- 
open  to  Nottingham,  89  m.  distant;  the  Dn-  ion  to  this,  he  pnbUshed  a  glossary  of  the  im- 
buque  western  is  open  to  Anamosa  in  Jones  co.,  pure  Greek  of  the  middle  ages  (2  vols.  foL, 
40  m.  8.  W.;  the  Dubuque  and  Bellevueisin  Paris,  1688).  Both  are  works  of  the  h^h- 
course  of  construction  southward  along  the  right  est  value  to  the  student  of  medieval  history, 
bank  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  the  Dubuque,  St  and  the  former  was  aagmented  by  the  Benedic- 
Paul,  and  St  Peters,  and  Dubuque  and  Turkey  tines,  who  added  to  it  at  different  times  7  vol- 
Valley  roads,  are  projected.  Gommeroially,  the  umes.  Du  Gauge  also  produced  a  Traits  ^u- 
situation  of  the  city  is  advantageous.  Lying  on  Uriqtie  du  chtf  de  Satnt  Jean  BapUeie  (4to., 
the  Mississippi,  ti^e  great  natural  outlet  of  all  1665);  an  annotated  edition  of  De  Joinville^s 
the  states  on  its  western  side,  and  being  the  HUtoirede  Saint  Louie  IX.  (fol.,  1668);  and  a 
radiating  point  of  several  railroads,  it  must  Mietaria  Byeantina  iUttetrata  (Paris,  1680). 
speedily  become  the  great  shipping  port  north  His  published  works,  however,  comprised  but  a 
of  6t.  Louis.  The  agricultural  and  mineral  small  part  of  his  labors.  His  MSS.,  the  volu- 
products  of  ihe  norUiern  half  of  Iowa,  the  lum-  minousness  of  which  is  almost  incredible,  have 
oer  from  Wisconsin,  and  almost  every  other  ar-  been  collected  and  catalogued  in  the  university 
tide  of  traffic  in  western  commeroi^  towns,  is  of  Paris,  and  measures  have  been  taken  for  their 
here  seeking  a  market  or  the  facilities  for  trans-  publication  in  Paris.  A  monument  to  this  pro- 
shipment  The  value  of  merchandise  exported  found  scholar  was  erected  in  Amiens  in  1850. — 
in  1664  was  $1,678,408,  and  of  that  imported  See  Euai  eurJavieetUs  oworagee  de  Du  Cange^ 
(4,938,808;  the  value  of  exports  in  1855  was  by  L6on  FeogSre  (Paris,  1852). 
$8,689,266,  and  of  imports,  $11,266,845.  In  DUOAREL,  Andrew  Goltes,  an  English  an- 
1856  the  imports  of  &y  goods  amounted  to  tiquary,  born  in  Normandy  in  1713,  died  In 
$3,595,200,  and  the  sales  and  exports  to  $3,749,-  London,  May  24,  1785.  He  was  educated  at 
547;  tiie  imports  of  groceries  to  $3,423,000,  and  Eton,  and  at  St  John^s  college,  Oxford,  and 
the  sales  ana  exports  to  $3,936,450.  The  next  made  a  journey  to  Normandy  in  1762,  which 
in  importance  of  the  articles  of  commerce  were  supplied  materials  for  a  work  entitled  "  Anglo- 
hardware  and  iron  (sales  and  exports,  $1,109,-  Norman  Antianities^'  (first  published  in  4to.  in 
475),  clothing  ($332,720),  boots  and  shoes  1754 ;  barged  and  republished  in  foL,  London, 
($298,071),  and  drug^  and  chemicals  ($247,1 18) ;  1767).  He  thus  opened  the  way  for  other  leam- 
amonnt  of  lumber  imported,  89,440,880  feet ;  ed  antiquaries  of  nis  country,  who  during  the 
number  of  shingles,  8,984,000.  The  Dubuque  past  century  have  frequently  visited  and  de- 
and  Dunleith  ferry  company  has  2  steam  ferry  scribed  the  religious  monuments  of  a  province 
boats,  one  of  which  plies  constantly.  The  Du-  where  so  many  traces  of  connections  hetweoi 
buque  and  Minnesota  packet  company  has  a  line  Norman  and  English  families  exist  His  work 
of  15  steamboats  engaged  in  the  upper  Missis-  was  received  with  great  favor,  and  though  sub- 
•ippi  trade ;  two  of  them  leave  Dubuque  daily  sequent  researches  have  proved  the  inaccuracy 
for  St  PauL  The  city  has  3  daily  newspi^ers,  of  some  of  its  statements,  yet  it  is  still  valued 
2  tri- weekly,  1  semi-weekly,  5  weekly,  and  1  for  the  materials  which  it  contasns.  It  has  de- 
monthly.  Measures  are  in  progress  for  the  con-  scriptions  and  representations  of  some  roonu- 
struction  of  water  works.  Establishments  for  ments  since  destroyed.  In  1762  he  was  elected 
the  manufacture  of  shot^  white  lead,  threshing  a  member  of  the  royal  society,  and  the  next  year 
machines,  reapers,  steam  engines,  mill  machin-  he  was  appointed,  with  Sir  Joseph  Ayloffe,  to  put 
ery,  dec.,  are  in  operation.  The  lead  mines  of  in  order  the  state  papers  at  Whitehall.  It  was 
Dubuque  have  yielded  fortunes  to  hundreds  of  his  custom  annually  to  travel  incognito  with  one 
men,  and  yet  the  task  of  working  them  is  but  of  his  friends  during  the  month  of  August,  tak- 
just  begun.  Several  very  rich  ^^eads"  were  ing  with  him  Camden^s  *^  Britannia '*  and  a  set 
struck  in  the  summer  of  1858.  Mining  com-  of  maps,  and  thus  to  examine  minutely  all  places 
panies  have  recently  been  formed,  and  with  or-  of  interest  Among  his  other  publications  were 
ganized  capital  and  suitable  machinery  the  work  a  ^^  Series  of  more  than  200  of  the  An^o-Gallic 
of  mining  will  be  carried  on  more  extensively  Coins  of  the  Ancient  Kings  of  England,  illne- 
and  to  much  better  advantage.  Zinc  is  also  trated  in  12  Letters "  (4to.,  London,  1757);  the 
abundant  in  the  dty  limits,  and  will  one  day  be  **  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Archiepiscopal 
rendered  a  source  of  wealth.  Palace  at  Lambeth  ;'*  and  numerous  papers  in 

DU  OANGE,  Chablks  du  Frbsne,  a  French  the  "  Philosophical  TraDsactions." 

historian  and  philologist,  born  in  Amiens,  Dea  DUO  AS,  MionAEL,  a  Byzantine  historian  of 

18, 1610^  died  in  Paris,  Oct  23, 1688.   He  was  the  15th  century.  He  was  a  descendant  from  an 
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imperial  family,  andliimself  heldahigh  poeition  resigned  witli  his  eolkagaeff  in  Feb.  1886,  but 
at  the  court  of  Constantine  Palsologus,  the  last  became  a  member  of  a  new  cabinet  6  months 
emperor  of  Constantinople.  After  the  conquest  later  as  minister  of  tlie  finances  Hie  new  doUru 
of  that  city  by  Mohammed  II.  he  took  refnge  with  naire  ministry,  however,  was  soon  overthrown, 
the  prince  of  Lesbos,  Dorino  Gatelazzi,  and  was  being  followed  by  the  administration  of  Mol6,  and 
appointed  by  him  and  his  successors  to  various  DuchlLtel  now  became  one  of  the  most  energetic 
diplomatic  missions.  He  accompanied  his  master  leaders  of  the  opposition.  At  the  accession  of 
to  Oonstantinople,  when  he  went  to  do  homage  the  cabinet  of  Bonlt  and  Guizot  in  1840  he 
to  the  sultan,  and  his  prudence  and  skill  succeed-  came  again  into  power  as  minister  of  the  in- 
ed  in  saving  the  independence  of  Lesbos.  Under  terior,  and  retained  this  position  with  but  a 
Nicholas  Gateluzzi,  however,  the  wrath  of  Mo-  short  interruption  till  tiie  rev^ution  of  1848, 
hammed  was  called  down  upon  the  island,  and  since  which  he  has  lived  in  retirement.  The 
it  was  united  in  1462  to  the  Ottoman  empire,  measures  supported  by  him  both  as  deputy  and 
Though  Dncas  survived  this  event,  nothing  more  minister  were  generally  of  a  financial  diaracter, 
is  known  of  his  life.  It  is  probable  that  he  re-  but  he  also  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  estab- 
tired  to  Ital v,  and  wrote  in  his  old  age  the  his-  lishment  of  railways  and  telegraphs  in  France, 
tory  which  has  come  down  to  us.  This  work,  DIJ  OHATELET,  Gabriellb  £milik  (Lb 
divided  into  45  chapters,  begins  with  an  out-  Tonnelieb  db  Bbetxuil),  marchioness,  noted 
line  of  universal  chronology,  and  does  not  be-  for  her  intimacy  with  Voltaire,  and  for  her  lit- 
come  detailed  and  truly  instructive  till  the  reign  erary  attainments,  bom  in  Pans,  Dec.  17, 1706, 
of  John  Palsaologus  I.,  and  it  terminates  abrnptiy  died  in  Lun^ville,  Aug.  10, 1749.  She  was  mar- 
in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  at  the  capture  of  ried  at  an  early  age  to  the  marauis  du  Ch4te- 
Lesbos  in  1462.  It  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  let-Lomont,  and  ^terward  divided  her  time 
the  Byzantine  histories,  written  in  a  barbarous  between  science  and  dissipation,  in  both  of 
style,  but  is  Judicious  and  impartial.  which  she  became  a  proficient.    Not  even  a 

DUOAT,  a  gold  coin,  which  has  been  Ions  in  love  affair  with  the  fascinating  duke  de  Riche- 
circulation  in  a  large  part  of  Europe.  The  nrst  lieu  could  withdraw  her  from  her  studies.  In 
ducats  are  said  to  have  been  struck  in  the  12th  1788  she  became  the  mistress  of  Voltaire,  and 
century  in  Sicily  by  Roger  II.,  and  to  have  re-  the  next  year  removed  with  him  to  Moi\jeu 
ceived  their  name  from  the  device  which  was  near  Antun,  and  afterward  to  tiie  ch&tean  of 
inscribed  upon  them :  Sit  tibiy  Ohriste,  datiLS,  Oirej,  where  the  marquis  extended  to  her  para- 
quemtu  regis,  isteducatua.  A  little  later  ducats  mour  the  indulgence  ne  had  fldways  shown  tO( 
of  various  kinds  ^ecame  current  in  Italy,  and  herself.  Here  Siey  passed  several  years  in  nn- 
especially  in  Venice ;  and  they  spread  thence  restrained  freedom,  ooth  actively  engaged  in 
through  Switzerland,  the  Germanic  states,  Rus-  literary  pursuits,  especially  in  the  study  of  the 
si^  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  and  Spain.  In  English  philosophers,  Newton  and  Locke.  The 
Spain,  however,  at  present,  the  ducat  is  only  a  marchioness  composed  her  IHsaertation  mr  la 
money  of  exchange.  In  Germany  the  ducats,  nature  et  la  propagation  dufeu;  iMtitutiont 
being  made  in  1559  a  legal  coin  of  the  empire,  de  physique,  a  synopsis  of  Leibnitz^s  philosophy, 
soon  displaced  the  gold  florins,  and  were  gener-  and  various  other  essays;  while  Voltaire  wrote 
ally  struck  with  the  likeness  of  the  sovereign  Le  siicle  de  Louis  XIV,,  Merope^  Ahdre,  and 
princes  upon  them.  The  ducats  of  Austria  and  Mahomet,  During  a  visit  to  the  court  of  Stan- 
Holland  are  the  only  ones  which  have  acquired  islas,  the  ex-king  of  Poland,  at  Lun^ville,  the 
a  very  extensive  circulation.  Those  of  Holland  faithless  lady  fell  in  love  with  the  marquis  de 
are  tiie  most  widely  spread,  bearing  an  emblem  Saint  Lambert,  a  captain  in  the  guard,  by  whom 
of  a  knight  armed  cap-a-pie.  This  emblem  was  she  had  a  daughter,  and  a  few  days  after  giving 
for  a  short  time  exchanged  for  the  likeness  of  birth  to  this  child  she  died  at  the  palace  of 
King  Louis  of  Holland.  The  value  of  the  ducat  Lnn6ville.  Several  of  her  works  were  published 
varies  somewhat  in  different  countries,  but  it  is  posthumously,  including  Frinoipes  mathemo' 
generally  little  more  than  that  of  2^  American  tiques  de  la  philosophie  Tus^ure^  (translation  of 
dollars.  There  are  also  sUver  ducats  in  France  l^wton's  JPrincipta,  with  a  commentary,  1756) ; 
and  Spain,  having  half  this  value.    (See  Coins.)  Doutes  sur  les  religions  rhelees,  ad/resses  d  Voir 

DUGHaTEL,  Chables  Mabib  Tanneout,  taire  (Svo.,  Paris,  1792) ;  Lettres  inedites  d  M. 
count,  a  French  economist  and  politician,  born  le  eomte  d^ArgentcU  (12ma,  Paris,  1806). 
in  Paris,  Feb.  19,1808.  Priortol880hetookan  DUOHfi,  Jacob,  an  American  clergyman, 
active  part  in  editing  the  Globe,  one  of  the  lead-  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1789,  died  there  in  Jan* 
ing  organs  of  the  liberalists.  In  1827  he  publish-  1798.  He  was  graduated  at  the  college  of  PhiU 
ed  a  work  on  pauperism,  which  competed  unsuc-  adelphia,  afterward  the  university  of  Pennsyl- 
oessfnlly  for  the  academic  prize,  and  in  which  vania,  in  1757,  and  completed  his  education  at 
he  showed  himself  a  disciple  of  the  principles  of  Cambridge,  England.  In  1759,  having  received 
Malthus,  and  proposed  as  a  remedy  for  the  suffer-  a  license  from  tiie  bishop  of  London,  he  was  or- 
ings  of  the  poorer  classes  the  formula  of  "  labor,  dained  an  assistant  minister  of  Ohrist  church  in 
economy,  and  prudent  marriages."  He  began  his  Philadelphia,  of  which  in  1775  he  became  rector, 
parliamentary  career  in  1832,  was  named  secre-  He  was  a  man  of  brilliant  talents  and  impressive 
tary-general  of  the  finances  in  1883,  and  in  1835  eloquence,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  second  con- 
was  appointed  to  the  ministry  of  commerce.  He  gress  in  1775,  just  after  tl^  outbreak  of  the  wav 
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of  tlie  revolntioiiY  he  vas  invited  to  open  the  81, 1816.    He  made  his  fint  appearance  in  the 

eongrefls  with  prayers.    Bj  sermons  delivered  literaiy  world  as  the  antbor  of  the  nnsuooessfbl 

before  congress,  and  before  the  patriots  of  the  tragedy  ofAmHue,   He  afterward  adapted  sev- 

army,  he  establidied  his  character  not  only  for  eral  of  the  plays  of  Shakeapeare  to  the  Frendi 

eloquence  but  for  patriotism ;  and  being  in  1776  stage,  and  in  this  had  considerable  sncoesa.   Of 

chosen  chaplain  to  congress,  he  resigned  his  his  original  dramatic  works  the  best  is  his  Ahu- 

salary  for  the  relief  of  the  faznilies  of  those  pa-  far^  &u  la/amiUe  Arahe.   In  the  latter  part  of 

triots  who  had  fallen  in  batUe.  Tet  he  lost  con-  his  life  he  wrote  some  shorter  poems  whidb  are 

fidence  in  the  cause  of  independence,  and  in  1777  moefol  and  sweet.  He  was  an  adherent  of  tiie 

addressed  a  letter  to  Washington  in  which  ne  pio>  fionrbons,  and  reftiaed  the  place  of  senator,  with 

tared  the  hopelessness  of  resistance,  and  urged  60,000  francs  a  year,  offered  him  by  Kapoleon, 

him  to  cease  his  desperate  and  ruinous  efforts,  though  he  was  at  the  time  in  freat  poverty.    His 

Washington  transmitted  the  letter  to  congress,  worlra  were  published  at  Pans  in  1819  in  8  vols, 

and,  Duch6  having  fled  to  England,  hb  estate  DUOE,  a  name  applied  to  birds  of  the  fimiily 

was  confiscated  as  that  of  a  traitor.  He  returned  anatidmy  of  the  order  ameret  or  natatare$.  The 

to  America  in  1790,  but  never  regained  infla«  fiimiliar  external  characters  are  a  large  flattened 

ence  or  pomtion.    He  published  while  in  Lon-  bill,  covered  with  a  soft  epidermis  rather  than 

don  2  volumes  of  sermons,  written  in  an  easy  horn,  and  with  its  sides  armed  with  lamellsd  or 

and  elegant  style,  which  passed  through  several  small  teeth-like  processes;  the  tongue  is  flediy, 

editions.    His  wife  was  a  sister  of  Francis  H<^  with  dentated  margins ;  the  wings  are  moderate ; 

kinson,  and  his  daughter  married  John  Henry,  the  feet  at  or  near  the  centre  of  equilibrium ; 

whose  political  manoauvres  in  1812  caused  some  the  anterior  toes  Joioed  by  a  web ;  the  neck  is 

excitement.    The  literary  character  of  Duch^  long.    The  number  of  vertebne  is  large,  espe- 

has  been  variously  estimated.    Wharton  and  dally  in  the  neck;  the  sternum  and  pdvis  are 

Graydon  term  him  weak  and  vain ;  Sabine  at-  large  and  wide,  the  former  with  a  well  devel- 

tributes   to  him   brilliant  talents,  impressive  oped,  keel,  and  posteriorly  with  2  openings  or 

oratory,  and  fine  poetic  taste ;  'y^hile  all  unite  in  deep  indentations ;  the  fibula  is  not  entirely  an- 

denoundng  him,  m  the  language  of  John  Adams  chylosed  to  the  tibia.  The  gizzard  is  fleshy  and 

in  1777,  as  "  an  apostate  and  traitor.**  large ;  the  intestines  are  about  5  times  as  long 

DUOHESNE,  Andb£,  a  French  historian,  as  the  bird,  and  the  cascal  appendages  often  | 

whose  labors  gained  him  the  title  of  the  father  as  long  as  the  body ;  the  tracmea  and  inferior 

of  French  history,  bom  in  Isle  Bouchard,  Ton-  larynx  generally  bulbous.  The  ducks  are  divid- 

raine,  in  1584,  died  in  1640.  He  was  geographer  ed  into  8  subfamilies,  anatinm  or  river  dnc^ 

and  historiographer  to  the  king,  and  died  by  fuUgvlinm  or  sea  ducks,  and*  eritmaturiniB  or 

being  crushed  under  a  cart,  while  on  his  way  spiny-tailed  ducks.     I.  xhe  anatina  have  the 

from  Paris  to  his  country  seat    Beside  his  pnl>-  bill  equal  in  width  and  height,  depressed  at  the 

lished  works  he  left  more  than  100  volumes  in  tip,  which  has  a  hard  nail,  and  the  inner  por- 

MS.    Among  the  most  important  of  the  former  tion  of  the  lateral  margins  lamellated ;  the  tar^ 

are  Eutoria  Normanruyrun  Soriptoret  Antiqui  are  compressed,  and  generally  as  long  as  the 

(fol.,  Paris,  1619) ;  HUUnim  Francorum  Scrip-  inner  toe ;  the  hind  toe  is  bordered  with  a  dight 

tore9  (foL,  Paris,  1688-^6) ;  and  some  genealogi-  membrane  from  base  to  tip.  These  dudes  prefer 

cal  histories. — His  son,  Fbakqois,  bom  in  1616,  fresh  water,  feeding  along  the  edges  of  streams 

died  in  1640,  was  also  historiographer  to  the  rather  than  diving,  eating  small  moUusks  and 

king,  and  wrote  a  history  of  the  popes  (2  vols,  soft  aquatic  plants ;  some  feed  on  the  land,  and 

foL,  Paris,  1658).  roost  and  build  their  nests  in  trees ;  ^ey  are 

DUOHESNE  DE  QISORS,  Jbjut  Baphstb  powerful  fliers,  and  have  a  wide  geographical 

Joseph,  a  French  painter,  bom  in  Gisors,  de-  range.     In  the  genus  dajila  (Leach)  is  the 

partmentofEure,  Dec.  8, 1770,  died  there,  March  pin>tail  duck  (D.  aaita^  Linn.),  having  the  bill 

25, 1856.   He  removed  to  Paris  at  an  early  age,  lead-colored  with  a  black  spot  at  the  tip,  a  long 

and  made  himself  prominent  in  1812  by  a  slender  neck,  the  wing  speculum  of  a  pui^e  ck* 

remarkable  portrdt  of  Napoleon.    After  the  coppery  red  with  deep  green  reflections  and 

restoration  of  the  Bourbons  he  became  court  black  border,  the  fealhers  with  broad  white  tips, 

painter.    His  miniature  of  the  duchess  de  Berry  and  a  long  and  pointed  light  ^x^j  tail  djo-k 

IS  considered  a  unique  specimen  of  the  art.  He  brown  in  the  middle ;  in  tne  ^olt  msJe  the 

was  much  employed  by  the  royal  families  of  head,  cheeks,  throat,  upper  part  of  front  neck, 

England  and  ^Igium,  and  between  1840  and  and  sides  are  dark  brown ;  a  small  part  of  hind 

1848  was  engaged  in  executing  a  commission  neck  dark  green,  almost  bla<^ ;  the  upper  parts 

from  the  French*  government  to  continue  the  in  general  nndnlatedwith  narrow  bars  of  brown- 

series  of  paintings  on  enamel  in  the  Louvre  ish  black  and  yellowish  white ;  wings  grayish ; 

commenced  by  Petitot    He  also  executed  a  upper  tail  coverts  cream-colored;  an  oblique 

series  in  enamel  for  Queen  Yiotoria  after  the  white  band  on  the  side  of  the  neck ;  lower  parts 

miniatures  of  Sir  William  Ross.    Some  of  the  white,  undulated  like  the  back  or  ^e  sides,  and 

latter,  painted  in  his  82d  year,  are  of  the  high-  lower  tail  coverts  black,  white-edged  at  the  side, 

est  excellence.  The  female  and  young  are  variegated  with 

DIJOIS,  Jban  FRAKgois,  a  French  poet,  bom  brown  and  brownish  white ;  the  speculum  is 

iin  Versailles,  Aug.  22, 1738,  died  there,  March  dusky  green,  and  the  long  tail  feathers  are 
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wanting;  they  ore  Bometimes  called  gray  dnoks.  ceUent)  and  the  feathers  are  soft  and  elaatiio. 
The  mide  is  ahont  29  inohes  long  to  end  of  tail,  The  shoveller  dnok  (spatula  d/ypeata,  Linn.X 
extent  of  wings  86  inoheS|  weight  aboat  2  lbs. ;  or  spoon-bill  as  it  is  called  by  sportsmen,  has  the 
the  females  are  smaller.  It  is  most  commonly  bill  twice  as  broad  at  the  end  as  at  the  base, 
seen  on  the  inland  ponds  of  the  west  and  sonth  mnch  ronnded,  with  the  sides  at  the  base  so 
of  the  United  States  fh>m  early  aatomn  to  spring,  closely  pectinated  as  to  resemble  the  teeth  of  a 
in  company  with  teals,  widgeons,  and  mallards;  fine  comb ;  the  head  and  neck  are  glos^ green, 
the  breeding  place  is  in  the  far  north,  in  passing  npper  part  of  breast  white,  rest  of  lower  parts 
to  and  from  whidi  the  birds  are  seen  on  the  coestnnt,  except  the  lower  tail  coverts,  and  a 
coast.  They  are  very  gracefiil  on  the  water,  black  band  across  the  vent;  sides  yellowish  with 
rarely  dive,  and  are  less  shy  than  most  others  dark  penciUiDgs ;  secondaries  greenish,  the  in- 
of  the  family ;  a  favorite  article  of  food  is  the  ner  with  terminal  white  spots ;  primaries  dark 
beech  nut;  they  will  also  eat  tadpoles,  leeches,  brown,  with  white  shafts;  lesser  wing  coverts 
insects,  and  even  dead  animal  matter ;  the'  flesh  light  bine ;  specolnm  golden  green ;  rump  green- 
is  mnch  esteemed  for  food.  Several  species  i£u^ black,  white  at  the  sides;  tail  dark  brown, 
are  fonnd  in  Sonth  America,  Europe,  Africa,  with  pointed  feathers  broadly  edged  wiUi  white; 
and  Asia,  migrating  to  temp^te  regions  from  length  about  21  inches,  extent  of  wings  82, 
the  north.  The  typical  genus  anas  (Linn.)  in-  weight  H  to  If  lbs.  It  associates  with  teals, 
dudes  the  mallard  or  common  wild  duck,  the  mallards,  and  gad  walls,  and  is  omnivorous ;  its 
origin  of  the  domesticated  species.  The  mallard  flesh  is  much  prized,  and  Audubon  says  that  no 
(A,  batehaa,  Linn.)  has  a  bright  purple  speculum  sportsman  who  is  a  judge  will  pass  a  shoveller 
with  green  reflections  and  black  border,  the  to  shoot  a  canvas-back;  it  is  comparatively  a 
secondaries  broadly  tipped  with  white,  and  the  rare  duck,  and  is  most  common  in  the  southern 
secondary  coverts  with  white  ends  and  black  and  western  states.  The  Australian  genus  mo- 
border  ;  the  head  and  neck  deep  green,  a  white  laeorhynehtu  (Swains.)  is  nearly  allied  to  the 
ring  around  the  middle  of  the  neck ;  the  breast  shoveller.  The  Muscovy  duck  (ewrina  mat* 
reddish  brown ;  fore  part  of  ba<d:  light  brown,  ehcUa,  Linn.),  more  properly  called  musk  duck; 
the  rest  darker,  and  rump  black  with  green  reflec-  is  distinguished  by  the  rounded  red  tubercle  or 
tions ;  upper  surface  of  wings  grayish  brown ;  carbuncle  on  the  top  of  the  bill  at  the  base ;  the 
sides  and  lower  parts  pale  gray  wi^  dusky  bars;  color  is  glossy  black,  with  the  wing  coverts 
the  length  is  about  24  inches,  extent  of  wings  white ;  by  its  lobed  hind  toe  it  connects  the  river 
86,  and  weight  2^  to  8  lbs. ;  the  femfdes  are  ducks  with  the  next  subfamily.  It  is  of  large 
smaller,  of  a  brownidi  color,  with  a  less  brilliant  size,  being  about  88  inohes  long ;  it  has  an  odor 
speculum  and  the  head  and  neck  with  dusky  of  musk,  proceeding  from  the  coccygeal  glond^ 
streaks.  This  species  is  smaller  but  more  beau-  which  is  communicated  to  the  flesh ;  |n  its  pure 
tiful  than  the  domestic  races  which  have  sprung  state  it  is  difficult  to  raise,  but  it  breeds  well 
from  it ;  the  wild  bird  may  be  known  from  the  witb  the  mallard,  and  in  this  domesticated  state 
tame  by  its  soft  and  pliable  feet,  which  in  the  its  plumage  is  more  white,  and  the  musky  odor 
latter  become  hard  ana  wider  from  walking  over  is  absent.     It  is  supposed  to  have  ori^nally 

Savel  and  roads.  The  mallard  is  found  abun-  come  from  South  America,  whence  it  has  spread 
.ntlyfrom  New  York  southward  and  west-  over  the  world.  To  the  river  ducks  belong  the 
ward,  being  replaced  to  the  northward,  accord-  genera  tadama  (Leach),  the  European  sheldrake, 
ing  to  Audubon,  by  the  vdvet  duck  (aidemiafus''  this  name  in  America  being  applied  to  a  mer- 
ok  linn.) ;  it  is  rarely  seen  on  salt  water,  except  ganser ;  aix  (Boie),  the  wood  or  summer  duck ; 
when  migrating.  The  flight  is  strong  and  rapid,  mareea  (Steph.),  the  widgeon;  querquedula 
easily  commenced  ftom  land  or  water;  when  (Steph.),  the  green-winged  teal  ;|>«dnHjya7i«i(Pr. 
alarmed  it  utters  many  loud  quacks;  it  is  Bonap.),  the  blue-winged  teal;  and  e^auZsZoMnitf 
truly  omnivorous,  devouring  any  thing  eatable,  (Gray),  the  gadwall ;  these  will  be  described  un- 
even carrion  and  small  afiimftlp  that  come  in  der  their  respective  common  names.  IL  The  sea 
its  way  ;  beside  man,  its  principal  enemies  ducks,  or  fuliguUnOj  have  the  bill  higher  than 
are  hawks  and  owls,  the  raccoon,  lynx,  and  broad,  depressed  at  the  tip,  which  is  armed, with 
the  snapping  turtle.  The  flesh  of  the  young  a  broad  strong  nail ;  the  win^  are  moderate 
birds  is  much  esteemed;  the  large  hybrids  andpointed,tlietfidl  generally  short  and  wedge- 
produced  from  the  mallard  and  Muscovy  duck  shaped,  the  tarsi  compressed  and  much  shorter 
are  excellent  for  the  table ;  this  species  also  than  the  middle  toe ;  the  toes  long  and  united 
breeds  with  the  black  duck  and  the  gadwall,  by  a  full  web,  the  outer  as  long  as  the  middle; 
the  latter  hybrid  being  very  handsome,  retain-  the  hind  toe  short,  with  a  deep  membranous 
ing  the  yellow  feet  and  barred  plumage  of  the  web.  These  ducks  are  generally  marine,  feed- 
one  and  the  ereen  head  of  the  other  parent,  ing  on  moUusks  and  bmall  fish,  which  gives  to 
The  black  or  dMslij  duck  (-4.  ohKura,  Gmel.)is  their  flesh  a  strong  flavor;  most  are  excellent 
so  called  from  its  general  dusky  plumage ;  itte  fliers.  The  g&ausfuligula  (Steph.)  indndes  the 
speculum  is  green,  with  purple  reflections  and  scaup  duck  and  the  ring  neck.  The  scaup 
black  border,  and  the  secondaries  are  tipped  duck  (F,  marUa,  Linn.)  has  the  head,  neck,  fore 
with  white.  In  shape  and  habits  it  resembles  part  of  back,  and  breast  black,  glossed  with 
the  mallard,  and  no  doubt  could  be  easily  do-  purple  and  green,  and  the  last  two  tinged  with 
mesticated;  l^e  fledi  of  the  young  birds  is  ex-  brown;  the  rest  of  the  upper  parts  and  ab- 
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domeD  brownbh  black;  fbe  middle  iMdL  map-  the  ntaniii  from  tiidr  bnedng  pliwa  In  the 
vlen,  seeooderies,  front  of  ibdoraen,  ena  aidee  north ;  it  is  ioond  firom  hi^  aretie  latitndw  to 
gmrlih  white,  with  nndokting  fine  black  Iinee;  Fkvida,  both  on  the  coast  and  in  the  interior ; 
middle  of  breaat  white ;  wings  li^t  brown-  ita  food  conmta  of  molltt^  crostaoeansi  and 
kh  gny;  ipecolnm  on  the  brownish  bhw^  aeo-  amaU  fiah,  which  it  procores  bj  diving.  Its 
ondariea  white ;  the  length  is  aboot  17  inches^  fli^t  ia  atrang  and  rerj  rapid,  and  acoompa- 
eztent  of  winga  29,  and  weight  Hlbsu;  the  niedb^a  aoond  which  haa  canaedthis  bird  to 
fnsalea  are  more  brown  and  white.  This  be  eaUed  whiatler;  the  fleah  has  a  fishy  taste^ 
dock,  which  ia  caDed  broad-bill  and  blae-biB,  Is  which  is  relished  bj  some ;  though  ah j  and  dif- 
Iband  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  alao  on  the  ficolt  to  approach,  it  wiU  generally  slight  at  the 
weatem  rivers;  it  arrives  from  fbe  north  in  decoys  of  the  gimner(m  the  coast.  I^  baffdr 
October  in  large  flocks,  which  at  first  may  be  headed  dnck  {C.  albeoiOf  limLX  or  spirit  dock, 
eanly  decojed;  when  wonnded,  it  is  rery  diffi-  ia  a  miniatore  representatiTe  d  the  golden- 
colt  to  obtain  on  accoont  fjif  its  diving,  and  from  eye;  the  bill  is  bine;  the  head  crested;  a  patch 
its  fishy  taste  is  hardly  worth  shooting;  itsfli|^t  behind  the  eye,  going  over  the  head,  and  band 
is  rapid  and  high.  The  ring-necked  dock  1f,  on  the  wings,  white;  rest  of  head  and  hind 
rt(/{^^tMf,  Pr.fionap.)  has  a  tofted  head,  which  neck^oaay  gieen,  widipaipkreflectionB;  ion 
with  the  upper  neck  is  greenish  black,  with  neck,  breast,  and  ndes  pure  white;  abdomen 
parple  reflections;  on  tbe  neck  is  a browniBh  dnsky  white;  tail  and  npper  coTerta  grayish 
red  ring,  widest  in  front;  a  triangnlar  white  brown;  back  and  wings  black,  tbe  latter  wUh  a 
spot  at  the  base  of  tbe  lower  mandible ;  npper  white  patch ;  the  len^  14^  inches,  extent  of 

SartsffeneraUy  brownish  black,  lower  partsgray-  wings  28,  weight  1  lb.;  the  female  is  sooty 
h  white ;  ooter  secondaries  with  slate-coTored  brown  above,  breast  and  abdomen  aoiled  whit^ 
webs,  tipped  with  white ;  tail  brownish  gray ;  fore  neck  ash-colored,  with  a  white  band  on  the 
the  length  is  abont  18  inches,  and  the  extent  sides  of  the  head.   Thia  dack  recnvee  ita  com- 
of  wings  28.    Tbe  female  has  a  white  iMmd  mon  name  from  the  disproportionate  axe  of 
on  the  forehead,  npper  parts  brownish,  below  the  head  compared  with  the  body ;  from  its 
white.    It  is  met  with  on  tbe  coast  and  in  the  diving  habits  it  is  alao  called  dipper ;  the  flight 
interior ;  it  swims,  dives,  and  flies  well ;  its  flesh  is  very  rapid,  and  its  distribution  extenave ;  its 
is  said  to  be  excellent,  not  having  ^e  fidiy  fla-  flesh  is  fishy.    The  harlequin  duck  {C.  hutri- 
Tor  of  the  scaup  dock.    Other  species  of  the  mhas,  linn.)  is  a  beautiful  and  singularly  marked 
genus  are  found  in  tbe  northern  parts  of  En-  species,  and  much  prized  aa  a  cabinet  specimen; 
rope  and  Asia,  and  one  in  New  Zealand ;  the  the  bill  is  yellowish  olive ;  a  broad  black  streak 
European  tufted  duck  is  tbe  F,  crUtata  (Linn.),  passes  over  the  top  of  the  head,  margined  with 
Tbe  genus  nyroea  (Flem.),  including  the  canvas-  reddish  brown ;  front  of  the  eye  and  a  spot  be- 
back  ^see  Oaktas-Bacx),  which  by  some  an-  hind  it  white;  a slightiy  curved  white  line  on  the 
thors  18  put  in  tbe  preceding  genus,  is  repre-  neck ;  sides  of  head  and  neck  purplish  blue ;  a 
sented  here  also  by  the  red-head  (N",  ferinoj  complete  ring  of  white  below  tiie  middle  of  the 
Linn.) ;  this  species  has  a  bluish  bill,  black  to«  neck ;  a  band  of  white  in  front  of  the  wing,  pass- 
ward  tbe  end ;  in  gener^  appearance  it  resem-  ing  on  the  breast,  edged  with  black ;  fore  back 
bles  tbe  cauvas-back,  except  that  the  head  and  light  blue,  becoming  black  behind;  scapulars 
npper  neck  all  round  are  dark  chestnut,  and  the  ^ite,  and  secondaries  tipped  with  the  same, 
back  is  graybh  brown,  barred  with  fine  white  forming  a  bar  on  the  wings ;  fore  breast  light 
lines;  thelength  is  20  inches,  extent  of  wings  88,  blue,  iu>domen  brownish;  quills  dark  brown, 
and  weight  2^  lbs. ;  in  the  remsde  the  head  and  tail  grayish  black ;  under  the  tidl  at  base  a  white 
neck  are  brown  like  the  back.  The  red-head,  like  spot;  the  length  ii  17  inches,  extent  of  win^ 
the  canvas-back,  is  very  common  in  the  Chesa-  26^,  and  weight  1^  lbs. ;  the  female  is  ^yisa 
peake,  but  is  rare  north  of  New  York ;  its  flesh  brown.    It  Ss  rare  on  the  coast  south  of  afassa- 
Is  as  good  as  that  of  the  canvas-back,  and  it  is  chusetts,  but  common  to  the  north,  especially 
often  sold  for  it  to  the  inexperienced ;  it  arrives  in  the  British  provinces ;  it  is  shy,  an. excellent 
about  November,  leaving  for  the  north  to  breed  flier  and  diver,  difficult  to  obtain,  and  not  much 
in  early  spring.    The  genus  elangula  (Flem. )  prized  as  food.    The  long-tiulod  duck  Qisralda 
contains  several  well  xnown  species,  among  glacialu^  Dnn.),  called  also  ^^old  wife"  and 
them  the  golden-eyed  dnck  (C,  Amerieana^  Pr.  "old  squaw,"  has  the  bill  block  at  the  base,  or- 
Bonap.) ;  this  bird  has  a  bloclc  bill,  with  a  white  ange  yellow  at  the  end,  with  a  bluish  gray  nail; 
spot  between  the  base  and  eye;  head  with  a  crest  iris  carmine;  a  grayish  white  patch  firom  the 
c^  feathers  more  than  an  inch  long ;  iris  bright  bill  to  behind  the  ear ;  upper  part  of  head  and 
yellow ;  head  and  upper  neck  rich  green  with  nape  black,  narrower  in  front ;  neck  all  round 
purple  reflections;  rest  of  neck  and  plumage  and  f(»^  breast  ohocolate-brown ;  back   and 
generally  white ;  back  and  wings  blackbb,  with  wing  coverts  brownish  black;  scapulars  mar- 
a  patch  of  white  on  the  latter  formed  by  the  gined  with  light  brown.   This  is  the  male  sum- 
secondaries  and  tips  oftiie  coverts;  sides  of  rump  mer  plumage;  in  winter,  the  head,  nedc,  fore 
grayish;  the  length  is  20  inches,  extent  of  wings  back,  and  scapulars  are  white;   upper  parts 
81,  and  weight  about  2^  lbs. ;  the  female  is  d^  brownish  black,  as  are  the  4  middle  tail  feathers ; 
brown  above,  white  below,  with  duskj  wings,  lower  parts  and  the  outer  tail  feathers  white. 
This  species  arrives  with  the  other  sea  ducks  in  The  2  median  tail  feathers  extend  sereral  inches 
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beyond  the  others ;  length  to  end  of  tail  feath*  orange  color  at  the  base  and  black  at  the  end ; 
era  28  inches,  and  extent  of  wings  80.  The  the  general  color  of  the  plamage  is  black,  blnish 
feathers  are  dense  and  blended,  enabling  the  on  Uie  hind  neck,  the  scapulars  tinged  with 
bird  to  resist  the  extreme  cold  of  the  arctic  re-  green ;  tail  gradaated ;  the  length  is  19  inches, 
gions ;  in  the  winter  it  is  found  in  all  the  At-  and  the  extent  of  wings  about  82.  This  associ- 
kntio  districts ;  it  is  timid,  a  swift  filer  and  ates  with  the  other  species  of  Uie  genus.  The 
ready  diver;  the  flesh  is  tough  and  fishy.  The  0,  nigra  (Linn.)  is  a  European  bird.  It  is 
pied  duck  (eamptolawmu  Lahradora^  Gmel.)  probable  that  the  American  scoters,  like  other 
has  the  wing  coverts  and  secondaries  white,  birds  breeding  in  tlie  iBx  north,  are  occasionally 
forming  a  large  patch  on  the  wings;  the  cheeks  seen  in  Europe.  HI.  The  spiny-tailed  ducks, 
are  furnished  with  bristly  feathers;  the  bill  is  erimnatwrina^  have  the  bill  elevated  at  the  base 
orange  at  the  base,  black  at  the  end,  with  the  and  depressed  at  the  tip,  witJi  a  ndl;  the  wings 
sides  of  the  upper  mandible  very  thin,  and  the  are  short  and  concave,  with  the  ends  of  the 
under  deeply  serrated ;  a  black  band  on  the  top  quills  incurved ;  the  tail  is  lengthened,  of  nar- 
of  the  head ;  rest  of  head  and  upper  neck  white ;  row,  rigid  feathers,  slightiy  protected  with  cov- 
in the  midole  of  neck  a  broad  bhck  ring,  the  erts  above  and  below ;  the  tarsi  are  shorter  than 
same  color  passing  down  the  back ;  lower  neck  the  middle  toe,  compressed ;  the  toes  long, 
white ;  upper  breast  and  sides  black ;  lower  united  by  a  full  web,  the  hind  toe  long  with  a 
plumage  brownish  black,  as  are  the  primaries  broad  web.  These  ducks  are  short  fliers  fh>m  the 
and  their  coverts;  the  length  is  20  inches,  ex-  smallness  of  their  'viugs,  and  their  geograpljical 
tent  of  wings  80,  and  weight  nearly  2  lbs. ;  the  distribution  is  not  extensive.  In  the  genus 
female  is  bluish  gray  above,  ash-gray  below,  hiziura  (Leach),  peculiar  to  Australia,  there 
with  secondaries  and  sides  of  head  white.  This  hangs  from  the  lower  mandible  a  large  com- 
species,  called  the  skunk  and  sand-shoal  duck,  pressed  wattle ;  the  wings  are  very  ^ort,  and 
does  not  seem  to  go  further  south  than  Ohes-  fhmished  with  2  blunt  tiu>eroles  at  Uie  shoulder, 
apeake  bay;  it  is  essentially  a  marine  bird,  The  best  known  species  is  B.  lobata  (Shaw), 
rarely  entering  rivers;  it  procures  by  diving  The  ruddy  duck  {eritmatwra  ruhida^  Wils.)  has 
over  sand  bars  shellfish  and  small  fry ;  its  flesh  a  grayish  blue  biU,  the  iris  hazel,  and  the  eye 
is  not  considered  a  delicacy.  The  genus  ioma-  ntuated  very  high  up ;  upper  part  of  the  head 
teria  (Leach)  contains  the  eider  and  the  king  black,  terminating  in  a  point  behind ;  sides  of 
duck,  which  wiU  be  described  under  the  former  the  head  white ;  chin  with  a  yellowish  brown 
title.  The  genus  oidemia  (Mem.)  includes  those  tinge ;  upper  parts  and  sides  reddish  brown ; 
sea  ducks  which  are  erroneously  called  coots  lower  parts  white,  with  dusky  bars;  the  tail 
in  New  England.  The  velvet  duck  (t?. /iMea,  black,  short,  and  rounded;  wings  blackish 
Linn.)  has  the  plumage  generally  black,  with  a  brown ;  the  length  is  15  inches,  extent  of  wings 
spot  under  the  eye  and  a  large  patch  on  the  wings,  22,  ana  weight  1}  lbs.  The  plumage  varies 
formed  by  the  secondaries,  white;  hence  the  name  much  at  different  ages.  It  is  common  in 
white-winged  coot;  the  base  and  sides  of  the  Chesapeake  bay,  where  it  Is  called  salt-water 
bill  black,  &e  sides  bright  red,  and  the  nail  orange  teal ;  it  is  found  aU  along  the  coast  and  on  the 
or  flesh-colored ;  iris  bright  yellow ;  the  length  Ohio  and  MissiBsippi  rivers.  It  is  an  excellent 
is  22  inches,  extent  of  wings  89,  and  weight  diver,  but  is  by  no  means  shy;  wben  young  and 
about  8^  lbs. ;  the  female  is  sooty  brown,  the  fat  the  flesh  is  tender  and  of  good  flavor.  The 
lower  parts  lighter.  These  birds  are  seen  in  saw-bill  ducks  will  be  described  under  Meboak- 
large  flocks  in  the  autumn  along  the  Atlantic  beb,  to  which  subfamily  they  belong. — ^The 
coast,  when  they  are  shot  in  great  numbers  domestic  duck  is  derived  principally  fh)m  the 
from  boats  stationed  near  the  shore;  on  account  mallard,  mixed  in  some  cases  with  the  musk 
of  the  density  of  the  plumage  they  require  a  duck  and  the  g^wall,  and  perhaps  the  black 
heavy  charge  to  kUl  them ;  though  breeaing  in  duck.  The  variety  considered  the  best  here  is 
l^es  and  rivers,  they  are  rarely  seen  during  the  Aylesbury  duck,  from  the  town  of  that  name 
migration  away  fh>m  the  sea.  The  fledi  is  in  Buckinghamshire,  England ;  many  thousand 
dark,  with  a  fishy  flavor,  but  is  relished  by  pounds  sterling  worth  of  ducxs  are  sent  annu- 
some  persons.  The  surf  duck  {0.  perspieiUata^  aUy  to  London  from  this  place,  and  almost  all 
linn.)  has  a  bill  of  a  reddish  orange  color,  paler  the  broods  are  hatched  under  hens,  as  being 
on  the  sides,  with  a  black  patch  at  the  side  of  more  certain  sitters ;  the  most  prized  are  pure 
the  base  of  the  upper  mandible;  the  plumage  white,  with  pale  bill  and  legs.  The  advantages 
is  black,  except  a  white  patch  on  the  crown  and  of  thb  breed  are  their  great  size,  easy  manage- 
hind  neck ;  the  eyes  white ;  legs  and  feet  red-  ment,  and  productiveness ;  they  are  early  lay- 
dish  orange ;  the  length  is  20  inches,  extent  of  ers  and  good  hatchers,  and  easily  raised ;  beside, 
wings  88,  and  the  weight  2^  lbs ;  the  female  they  are  ornamental,  with  flne,  white,  downy 
has  a  brownish  tinge  to  the  black  plumage,  feathers,  pure  skin,  and  white,  delicate,  and 
This  is  also  called  coot,  and  associates  with  the  savory  flesh ;  from  their  size  they  are  the  most 
preceding  species,  whidi  it  resembles  in  its  hab-  profltable ;  at  the  age  of  8  months  a  pair  should 
its;  it  is  frequently  called  black  duck;  it  is  weigh  from  10  to  12  lbs.  The  large  Rouen  duck, 
shy,  and  difficult  to  shoot  except  on  the  wing ;  originally  from  France,  very  proliflc  in  eggs,  is 
the  fledi  is  tough  and  flshy.  The  American  about  80  inches  long;  the  back  is  sooty  black; 
scoter,  or  butter-bill  coot,  has  a  bill  of  a  deep  it  is  generally  believed  to  be  a  half  domesticated 
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qtedes  eKMped  from  maxk^s  rastnint,  and  after-  Memeira  of  the  aeadeai/  ci  inacriyikiaa  and 
ward  again  subjected  to  bim ;  it  breeds  readilj  belles-lettres^  of  which  he  beeame  a  menber  in 
with  the  oommon  variety.  Other  varieties  are  1789,  and  to  the  4th  editkm  of  the  dkrtiiwaiyotf 
the  Flemish  crested,  black  and  white  Poland,  the  French  academj,  to  which  he  was  admitted 
and  Silesian  dncks;  the  mosk  dnckis  a  distinct  in  1747.  Hia  writingB  are  diefigoivd  bj  the 
^>ecies.  The  Chinese  are  fiunoos  for  rearing  eharacteristio  indecency  of  his  age^  to  which  his 
immense  nnmbers  of  dncks,  which  are  hatched  dinolnte  life  natnraHy  disponpd  mm.  They  haTe 
by  artificial  heat  applied  to  the  eggs  placed  in  been  collected  and  seycval  times  repnbiiriied 
boxes  of  sand ;  th^  are  fed  with  boiled  craw-  (10  toK  8to.,  Paris,  1806 ;  8  toIsl  8to.,  1821). 
fishes  and  crabs  cnt  in  small  pieces  and  mixed  DUCOENET,  Loma  C^aut  Joseph,  a  Fr»eh 
with  boiled  rice;  tbey  are  kept  in  boats,  800  artist,  bom  in  UUe,  Jan.  10, 1806,  died  April 
or  400  in  each,  going  out  to  feed  in  the  87, 1856.  He  was  bom  without  anns,  hot  by 
morning  and  retnming  when  wanted  at  the  patience  and  coozage  was  enaUed  in  childhood 
voice  of  their  master.  When  it  is  considered  to  obviate  in  a  great  measmre  the  effiacts  of  this 
that  many  thonsand  boats,  each  the  residence  misfortone  by  making  his  feet  perform  aUjAe 
of  a  family,  crowd  the  river  near  Canton  and  ordinary  offices  of  hands*  His  &ther  hoped  to 
other  Chinese  cities,  an  idea  of  the  immense  tnm  this  pedal  dexterity  to  some  advantage  by 
nunber  of  the  dncks  may  be  formed.  In  many  educating  him  to  become  an  enmver  of  mnaio 
parts  of  India  a  large  and  profitable  trade  is  or  a  writing  master.  Toung  Diiooniet)  how- 
carried  on  in  these  birds.  Tame  ducks  are  in  ever,  had  conceived  a  taste  for  painting,  and  ao 
general  easily  reared,  as,  being  ommvorous,  they  much  astonished  Watteau,  prdeaooir  at  the 
pick  up  a  great  part  of  their  own  living  for  a  school  of  design  in  lille^  by  the  drawings  whidi 
large  part  of  the  year.  As  the  dnck  is  generally  he  executed  with  his  feet,  that  at  the  age  of  18 
a  careless  mother,  a  hen  is  almost  always  made  he  was  received  into  the  school  aa  a  pnpiL 
to  hatch  out  the  ducklings,  and  most  persona  Three  years  later  he  obtained  the  first  priae  for 
are  fiuniliar  with  the  anxiety  of  the  foster  a  drawing  of  the  human  fig^ore  from  natmre,  on 
mother  when  her  young  bro<>i  takes  to  water  which  occasion  his  native  city  settled  upon  him 
for  the  first  time.  As  a  general  thing  the  rear-  a  pension  of  800  francs^  which  was  sobseqnently 
ing  of  ducks  Ls  considered  less  promable  than  increased  by  the  government  to  1,600.  ^tabled 
that  of  other  poultry.  by  this  meana  to  pursue  his  studies  in  Paris,  he 

DUCKWORTH,  Sib  Jomr  Thomas,  an  £ng-  i»oduoed  in  1828  his  ''Parting  of  Hector  and 
lish  admiral,  bom  in  Leatherhead,  Surrey,  Feb.  Andromache,**  which  he  presented  to  the  city 
28, 1748,  died  in  Plymouth,  April  81, 1817.  He  of  Lille.  After  the  revolution  of  1830  his  pen- 
entered  the  navy  in  1759,  was  made  a  lieuten-  sion  was  withheld.  During  the  remainder  of  his 
ant  in  1770,  a  post-captain  in  1780,  and  in  the  career  he  painted  nnmeroos  pictures  of  history 
action  of  June  1, 1794,  in  which  the  French  fleet  and  gmre,  and  portraits,  which  have  obtained 
was  defeated  by  the  English  squadron  under  considerable  popularity,  lesa  on  account  of  thdr 
Lord  Howe,  commanded  a  74-gun  ship.  In  merits,  perhaps,  which  are  considerable,  tium  of 
1798  he  contributed  to  the  conquest  of  the  isl-  the  extraordinary  drcnmstances  under  whidi 
and  of  Minorca,  and  in  1799  was  made  rear  ad-  they  were  executed.  One  of  his  latest  works^ 
miral.  Having  afterward  become  vice-admiral,  ^  Edith -finding  the  Body  of  Harold"  (exhib- 
he  defeated  a  French  fieet  in  the  bay  of  St.  Do-  ited  in  1865),  was  painted  for  Napoleon  IlL 
mingo  in  1806,  for  which  he  recdved  the  thanks  Duoomet  was  not  only  destitute  of  arms,  hot 
of  both  houses  of  parliament,  an  annuity  of  £1,-  there  were  certain  malformations  in  his  low^ 
000  a  year,  and  other  rewards.  He  sat  for  a  time  limbs  which  seemed  to  present  inanrmonntahle 
in  parliament,  was  governor  and  commander-in-  obstacles  to  the  aoquintion  of  proficienoy  in  his 
chief  of  Newfoundland  from  1810  to  1815,  and  art.  He  nevertheless  used  his  brashes  with  re- 
on  his  recall  to  England  was  appointed  governor  markable  dexterity,  passing  them  frum  one  foot 
of  Plymouth.    He  was  made  a  baronet  in  1818.  to  the  other  with  rapidity,  and  making  Uie  most 

DUCLOS,  Chables  Pinxau,  a  French  author,  delicate  strokes  with  perfect  ease  and  aocmrapy. 
bom  in  Dinan,  Brittany,  Feb.  12, 1704,  died  in  He  had  but  4  toes  on  each  foot,  but  the  wide 
Paris,  March  26, 1772.  He  studied  in  Paris,  at  space  thereby  left  between  the  great  toe  Mid 
first  with  a  view  to  the  law,  but  his  tastes  and  the  next  one,  by  enabling  him  to  gra^  his 
association  with  the  prominent  wits  of  the  day  brushes  and  maul  stick  firmly,  rather  fiseili* 
indined  him  to  the  pursuit  of  letters.  The  first  tated  the  operation  of  painting.  He  was  oi  a 
work  which  gained  tiim  reputation  was  his  J?m-  vivacious  temperament,  and  in  an  animated 
toire  de  la  haranne  ds  Luz  (1741),  the  success  conversation  was  in  the  habit  of  gesticulating 
of  which  was  equalled  or  surpassed  by  that  of  with  his  legs  as  an  ordinary  person  would  with 
the  ConfettwM  au  comte  de**^j  published  the  his  arms;  His  father  was  his  inseparable  corn- 
next  year.  His  Hktoire  de  Louu  XL  was  not  panion,  frequently  carrying  him  on  his  slioiil- 
so  well  received  by  the  public,  and  was  sup-  ders  that  his  feet  might  not  become  incapad- 
pressed  by  the  government  in  1745,  though  in  tated  for  painting. 

1760  he  became  historiographer  of  France.    A  DUCTILITY    (Lat.  ductUu^  from  duco^to 

collection  of  moral  essays,  entitled  OonsidSrO'  draw),  the  property  of  bodies  in  virtue  of  which 

turns  sur  lea  mcBun  de  ce  eUele^  is  the  chief  basis  they  may  be  drawn  out  in  length  without  firae- 

of  his  reputation.    He  contributed  largely  to  the  ture.    Malleability  is  a  similiur  property^  and 
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both  are  sometimes  found  in  the  highest  degree  brated  oonntess  Anrora  de  Kdnigsmark.  She 
in  the  same  sabstanoe ;  thns,  gold  may  be  drawn  received  her  first  education  at  the  family  country 
out  into  the  finest  wire  or  beaten  into  the  thin-  seat  of  Nohant,  near  La  Ch&tre,  where  she  led  a 
nest  leaf.  Iron  from  its  fibrous  texture  admits  somewhat  eccentric  life.  She  ^bsequently  n>ent 
of  being  drawn  into  delicate  wire  of  great  nearly  2  years  at  an  aristocratic  boarding  sonool 
strength,  but  it  appears  deficient  in  the  laminated  in  Paris  known  as  le  convent  dea  AnglatMS^ 
structure  by  which  it  may  be  hammered  into  wherd  she  became  a  devout  Catholic,  and  at  one 
fine  leaves.  The  arrangement  of  bodies  accord-  time  entertained  a  design  of  taking  the  veil.  In 
ing  to  their  ductility  is  neariy  the  same  as  that  1820  she  returned  to  Nohant,  and  on  the  death 
according  to  their  malleability.  Gk)ld  is  the  of  her  grandmother  a  few  months  later,  lived 
most  ductile  of  all  substances ;  others  succeed  with  some  jfriends  in  the  vicinity  of  Mdun. 
it  thus :  silver,  platinum,  iron,  copper,  zinc,  tin.  Here  she  became  acquainted  with  a  young  man 
lead,  nickel,  palLadium',  cadmium.  Though  this  of  26,  Casimir  Dudevant,  to  whom  she  was  mar^ 
property  is  possessed  in  the  highest  degree  by  ried  in  Sept  1822.  The  young  couple  took  up 
most  of  the  metals,  it  is  also  shared  by  other  their  abode  at  Nohant,  but  after  a  &w  months 
bodies,  as  by  glass  when  softened  by  a  red  heat,  of  comparative  bliss  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
In  this  condition,  by  merely  inserting  a  hooked  their  tempers,  habits,  and  tastes  could  not  har^ 
wire  into  the  soft  mass,  a  thread  is  drawn  out  monize.  Disagreement  increased  yearly  through 
of  more  uniform  size  than  could  be  obtained  by  trifling  causes,  and  the  estrangement  was  em- 
this  simple  method  from  the  most  ductile  metal,  bittered  by  pecuniary  embarrassments.  Finally 
Attaching  the  thread  to  the  droumference  of  a  in  1881  !Mme.  Dtidevant,  desirous  of  trying  her 
revolving  cylinder,  the  glass  is  coiled  around  fortune  as  a  writer,  obtained  permission  of  her 
it  in  a  fibre  nearly  as  fine  and  flexible  as  that  husband  to  pass  8  months  out  of  every  6  in  Paris. 
of  the  silkworm.  The  hiehly  elastic  gums  She  consequently  repaired  to  the  metropolis, 
possess  a  certain  degree  of  ductility,  and  wax  and  through  her  countryman  Jales  Sandeau, 
acquires  the  same  property  when  it  is  softened  whom  she  had  previously  known  at  La  Gh&tre, 
by  heat.  Other  bodies  l>eoome  ductile  when  was  introduced  to  Henri  Delatouche,  then  ed- 
mixed  with  some  fluid  to  make  a  paste,  as  clay  itor  of  the  Figaro.  She  contributed  a  few  arti- 
or  flour  with  water,  whiting  mixed  with  oil  to  des  to  that  paper,  but  not  possessing  the  ex- 
make  putty,  dec.  As  seen  in  glass  and  wax,  a  temporaneous  facility  requisite  for  a  journalist, 
change  of  temperature  afifects  the  ductility  of  she  found  herself  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
some  bodies.  Some  are  rendered  more  ductile  meagre  allowance  of  1,600  francs  paid  by  her 
by  increasing  their  temperature  nearly  to  the  husband.  In  order  to  reduce  her  expenses,  and 
fusing  point;  gold,  silver,  lead,  &a,  are  not  to  visit  unnoticed  the  public  galleries,  libraries, 
thus  am)cted;  brass  and  the  variety  of  bar  iron  and  theatres,  she  assumed  the  dress  of  a  male 
know  as  red-short  are  less  ductUe  when  heated  student.  Meanwhile  she  wrote  a  novel  in  con- 
than  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  It  is  on  the  junction  with  her  friend  Jules  Sandeau,  who 
property  of  ductility  that  the  preparation  of  succeeded  in  finding  a  publisher.  This  first  i^r- 
metallio  wires  depends.  These  are  drawn  formance,  entitled  Bom  et  Blanche^  and  bearing 
through  successive  holes  in  a  steel  plate,  each  the  name  of  Jules  Sand,  was  received  favorably 
hole  of  less  diameter  than  the  prec^ng;  and  enough  to  encourage  the  publisher  to  take  an- 
for  very  fine  wires  a  coating  of  another  metal  other  novel  from  the  same  hands.  Sandeau  had 
serves  to  protect  the  inner  wire,  which  is  after*  nothing  ready,  but  his  associate  had  just  com- 
ward  iso&ted  by  dissolving  the  outer  metal  In  pleted  during  a  stay  at  Nohant  a  book  which 
some  solvent  which  does  not  affect  the  other,  appeared  in  l£ay,  1832.  Thiswas/n^iana,  which 
Platinum  thus  protected  by  silver  was  drawn  had  a  brilliant  success.  Jules  Sandeau,  modestly 
out  by  Dr.  Wollaston  in  wire  only  -^l-^  of  an  declining  any  share  in  a  work  which  wa&  in  part 
inch  in  thickness.  at  least,  ascribed  to  him,  resumed  his  full  name ; 
DUDDON,  a  river  of  England,  celebrated  by  and  by  Delatouche^s  advice  the  lady  kept  the 
Wordsworth  in  a  series  of  sonnets.  It  rises  near  shortened  appellation  of  Sand,  with  the  prefix 
the  stones  which  mark  Ihe  junction  of  the  ooun*  George.  About  the  same  time  it  was  rumored 
ties  of  Oumberlmid,  Lancashire,  and  Westmore-  tiiat  the  successftd  author  was  a  woman,^  and 
land,  flows  20  m.  in  a  S.  direction,  and  dis-  this  added  to  the  interest  created  by  Indiana. 
charges  its  waters  into  the  Irish  channel  by  a  This  was  soon  followed  by  Valentine^  a  scarcely 
broad  estuary,  forming  at  low  tide  an  immense  less  striking  and  more  perfect  production,  which 
Bur&ce  of  pand  flats  nearly  dry.  was  also  eagerly  received.  **  George  Sand  ^'  be- 
DU  DEFFAND,  Madame.  See  Dsffahtd.  came  then  a  favorite  novel  writer  for  the  Betue 
DUDEVANT,  AiCANTnne  Ltjcilb  Auhorb  des  deux  tnoruUi.  In  1888  she  produced  LSlia, 
Dnmr,  a  French  novelist,  celebrated  under  the  the  boldest  if  not  the  greatest  of  her  effort8,which 
assumed  name  of  George  Sand,  bom  in  Paris,  caused  a  profound  sensation  by  the  principles  of 
July  5.  1804.  Her  father,  Maurice  Dupin,  infidelity  and  social  disorder  which  it  seemed  to 
died  when  she  was  scarcely  4  years  old,  leav-  advocate.  From  this  tame  the  author  was  look- 
ing her  to  the  care  of  her  grandmother,  the  ed  on  with  dread  and  suspicion  by  many  of 
countess  de  Horn,  who  was  the  illegitimate  her  former  admirers.  To  recruit  her  health, 
daughter  of  Marshal  Saxe,  the  natural  son  of  she  now  started  for  Italy  in  company  with  Al- 
Augnstus  XL,  king  of  Poland,  and  of  the  cele-  f^d  de  Musset^  the  poet ;  but  they  separated  in 
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Venice,  he  returning  to  Franoe  tfter  •  serere  ezhaiutiblesQpplieeof  iron,  irhkbisheremann- 

illnesa,  and  she  renuuning  to  write  her  Jaeque$^  fiMstnred  and  tranqxHrted  by  canal  to  all  parts 

Andre,  and  Le$  lettrm  d'un  voyageur.    On  her  of  the  kingdom.    Coal  is  obtained  in  like  abnn- 

return  to  France  in  the  beginning  of  1885,  she  dance.    At  a  place  called  Qneen^a  C^osa  there 

met  Michel  de  Bonrgea.  ue  eloqnent  lawyer,  is  a  coal  mine  in  a  state  of  ignition,  the  smoke 

who  drew  her  into  politics,  Lamennaia,  with  and  gas  from  which  issue  from  the  creyioes  ia 

whom  she  debated  the  highest  qnestions  of  reli-  the  rocks.    Such  phenomena  are  by  no  means 

gion,  and  Pierre  Leronx,  who  was  her  initiator  uncommon  in  Dudley ;  subterranean  fires  of 

into  the  doctrines  of  socialism.    Their  influence  this  description  have  broken  out  here  at  times 

was  perceptible  in  several  of  her  subsequent  for  upward  of  a  century.    The  limestone  quar- 

works,  sucn  as  Simon,  Spiridiofi,  and  Caniuelo.  ries  of  the  neighborhood  are  remarkable.    The 

The  ^fficulties  with  her  husband  had  so  in-  stone  is  usually  excavated  from  the  solid  rock, 

creased  that  a  separation  was  desirable  for  both;  leaving  vast  caverns,  the  roofii  of  which  are 

and  through  the  manasement  of  Michel,  who  supported  by  limestone  pillars.    One  of  these 

had  become  her  counsel,  she  obtained  a  decree  caverns  is  2  m.  long,  and  traversed  by  a  canal 

by  which  she  was  separated  from  her  husband,  by  which  the  quarried  material  is  conveyed 

and  restored  to  the  management  of  her  own  for-  away.    In  the  8th  century  Dudo  or  Dodo,  a 

tune  and  the  guardianship  of  her  children.   Her  mythical  SiuEon  prince,  is  said  to  have  built  on 

life  now  becwne  comparatively  settled;   she  an  eminence  near  here  a  strong  castle,  the  ruins 

made  Nohant  a  resort  for  her  friends,  and  attend-  of  which  still  remain.    It  is  of  oblcog  shape, 

ed  to  her  children's  education,  without  neglect-  and  has  a  tower  at  each  end.    In  1644  it  was 

ing  her  literary  labors.    In  1888,  for  the  benefit  nrrisoned  by  a  body  of  royalists  under  Col. 

of  her  son^s  health,  she  spent  a  winter  in  Ma-  ikuiumont,  and  held  out  for  8  weeks  against  the 

jorca,  where  she  was  accompanied  by  the  pia-  parliamentaiy  forces.    Dudley  sends  one  mem- 

nist  Chopin.    In  1846  she  turned  her  pen  to  new  oer  to  the  house  of  commons, 

and  more  congenial  subiects,  and  began  to  write  DUDLEY,  the  name  of  an  English  historical 

pastoral  novels  unparalleled  for  charm,  simidi-  fsnuly,  -descended  from  John  de  Somerie,  who 

city,  and  artlessness,*  among  these  are  Ihinfiait  acquired  the  castle  and  lordship  of  Dudley  in 

le  Champi  (first  produced  as  a  olay  in  1849),  La  the  reign  of  Henry  II.    The  barony  passed  by 

wtUe  ladeUe,  and  La  mars  au  aidble.  The  revo-  marriage  from  the  house  of  Somerie  to  that  of 

lution  of  Feb.  1848,  brought  her  again  into  the  Sutton  in  the  reign  of  Edward  11.  .  John  Sut- 

golitical  arena,  and  she  issaid  to  have  upheld  with  ton  (Lord  Dudley,  died  in  1467)  was  distin- 
er  pen  many  of  the  measures  of  Leoru-Bollin^  ffuished  aa  a  soldier  in  the  wars  of  the  roses,  and 
then  a  member  of  the  provisional  government ;  lefL  2  sons,  Edward  and  John.  A  grandson  of 
but  a  few  months  afterward  she  returned  to  her  the  latter  was  Edicuhd  Dudlbt,  the  extortion- 
favorite  countrv  seat  and  her  wonted  occupa-  ary  minister  of  Henry  YII.,  who  was  executed 
tioa  In  1854  she  published  in  the  Presie  news-  for  high  treason  under  Henry  VllL  (Aug.  18, 
paper  an  interesting  autobiography,  entitled  1610).  His  son  John  Duduct  (1502-1553)  was 
jButavre  ds  ma  vie,  which  does  not  go  beyond  created  Viscount  L^Isle  by  Henry  YIII.  (1542), 
the  year  1846.  ^La  fiUeuU  deserves  a  special  earl  of  Warwick  by  Edward  YL  (1547),  and 
notice  among  her  recent  productions ;  the  latest  after  effecting  the  ruin  of  the  duke  of  Sometset 
of  which  are  La  Daniela,  Lhomme  de  neige,  and  was  made  duke  of  Northumberland  (1551).  He 
Mle  et  lui,  in  the  Bemie  dee  deux  mandee.  She  persuaded  the  young  king  Edward  to  aet  aside 
baa  also  written  several  plays,  of  which  Frangoie  his  sisters  Mary  and  Elizabeth  fix>m  the  sueces- 
le  Champi  has  been  the  most  successful ;  her  last  sion,  and  bequeath  the  crown  to  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
effort  in  this  line  was  an  adaptation  of  Shake-  who  belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  royal  £unily, 
speare's  '^  Midsummer  Ni^t's  Dream,"  per-  andiiad  married  Lord  Guilford  Dudley,  a  son 
formed  in  Paris  in  1857.  Many  of  George  of  Northumberland.  The  attempt  proved  a 
Sand's  works  have  been  transhited  and  pubUshed  failure,  and  Northumberland  perished  with  his 
in  the  United  States,  Ctmeuelo  and  Teverino  son  and  daughter-in-law  on  the  scaffold.  His 
among  the  number.  Among  the  distinguished  son  Ambbobb  (1680-1689),  usually  called  the 
names  in  modem  French  literature,  for  beauty  good  earl  of  Warwick,  to  which  dignity  he  was 
and  vigor  of  style  she  is  without  a  peer.  restored  by  Elizabeth  (1561X  served  in  ycmth 
DUDLEY,  a  town,  parish,  and  parliamentary  in  tibe  Netherlands,  and  was  afterward  a  distin- 
borough  of  Worcestershire,  England,  but  locally  guished  ornament  of  the  English  court.  He 
oompriaed  in  the  co.  of  Stafford,  which  entirely  died  childless. — ^Robsbt,  younger  brother  of  the 
surrounds  it;  pop.  in  1861,87,962.  The  town  preceding,  earl  of  Ldcester,  the  favorite  of 
stands  on  a  hill  about  8  m.  from  Birmingham,  Queen  Elizabeth,  bom  about  1581,  died  in  Gom- 
and  contains  4  churches  and  a  number  of  chapels  bury,  Oxfordshire,  S^t  4, 1588.  He  came  early 
of  various  denominations.  The  charitable  foun-  into  the  service  of  Edward  YL,  by  whom  he 
dataons,  such  as  free  schools,  infirmaries,  and  was  knighted.  In  1560  he  married  Amy,  the 
industrial  schools,  are  numerous.  In  addition  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  John  Bobsart,  the 
to  these  there  are  a  grammar  school  founded  nup^ak  being  sd^nnized  in  presence  of  the 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  many  literary  and  young  king.  In  the  first  year  of  Mary  he 
scientific  societies,  and  a  museum  of  natural  cu-  was  imprisoned  and  condemned  with  his  &tfatf 
rioaities.  The  neighborhood  fomiahes  almost  in-  for  the  att^npt  to  transfer  the  succession  to 
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Lad  J  Jane  Grey,  but  the  Motenee  of  death  she  should  be  secretly  despatched  by  poison; 

was  soon  remitted,  and  he  was  afterward  re-  and  in  1687  he  returned  to  Hollimd,  where  his 

stored  in  blood.    On  the  aooeasion  of  Eliza-  administration  was  so  unpopular  that  he  was 

both  he  met  with  rapid  preferment^  his  elegant  soon  recalled.    In  1:588,  when  the  Spanish  ar- 

and  courtly  address  winning  for  him  the  chief  mada  menaced  t^e  kingdom,  he  received  an 

place  in  the  personal  esteem  of  the  queen.   He  almost  unprecedented  share  of  the  royal  au- 

was  made  master  of  the  horse,  knight  of  the  thority,  being  nominated  to  the  new  office  of 

garter,  and  privy  councillor,  and  was  enabled  to  lord  lieutenant  of  Elngland  and  Ireland ;  and  he 

maintain  tibe  splendor  of  his  station  by  grants  of  commanded  the  forces  at  Tilbury  for  the  defence 

manors  and  castles.    The  queen  was  delighted  of  the  (»pital,  which  were  reviewed  bv  the 

with  his  society,  and  their  intimacy  was  the  oc-  queen.    He  set  out  thence  for  his  castle  of  Ken- 

casion  of  scandal,  and  of  a  belief  that  he  was  ilworth,  but  was  attacked  with  a  violent  malady, 

encouraged  to  aspire  to  the  hand  of  his  sover-  and  diea  on  the  way.  Notwithstanding  his  disso- 

eign.    In  1660  his  oountees  died,  not  without  lute  life,  he  affected  in  his  letters  a  religious  style, 

suspicion  of  violence,  in  the  lonely  mansion  of  freouented  sermons,  observed  fasts,  and  gave 

Onmnor,  in  Berkshire,  where  she  was  living  lands  for  charitable  endowments.    He  erect^ed 

in  retirement ;  and  when,  soon  after,  the  £ng«  the  hospital  at  Warwick,  and  save  its  master- 

lish  oneen  proposed  the  marriage  of  Dudley  ship  to  a  Puritan  divine.    The  nrst  marriage  of 

with  Mary  of  Scotland,  the  latter  declined  the  Leicester  is  the  theme  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  nov- 

offiar,  on  the  ground  that  Dudley  was  the  cho>  el  of  ^^  Kenil worth.'' — Sib  Bobbbt,  son  of  the 

sen  spouse  of  Elizabeth,  who  wished  only  to  preceding  by  Lady  Sheffield,  born  in  Sheen,  Sur- 

exalt  nis  dignity  by  giving  him  an  opportunity  rey,  in  1678,  died  near  Florence  in  1689.    He 

to  reject  the  hand  of  some  other  princess.    In  fitted  out  a  maritime  expedition  at  his  own  ex- 

1664  he  was  created  baron  of  Denbigh  and  earl  pense,  with  which  he  sailed  to  America  in  1694, 

of  Leicester,  and  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  and  captured  some  Spanish  vessels.     In  1596 

university  of  Oxford,  as  he  had  formerly  been  he  distinguished  himself  at  the  taking  of  Oadiz. 

high  steward  of  that  of  Cambridge,  and  his  &vor  On  his  return  to  England  he  attempted  to  es- 

at  court  caused  other  important  offices  through-  tablish  his  legitimacy  and  secure  his  paternal 

out  the  kingdom  to  be  conferred  upon  him.    ne  estates,  but  was  defeated  in  his  efforts  by  his 

soon  after  engaged  in  an  intrigue  with  Lady  father's  widow,  the  countess  of  Essex.    He  soon 

Douglas  Howard,  widow  of  Lord  Sheffield,  who  alter,  though  a  married  man«  seduced  the  daug^- 

bore  him  a  son,  and  claimed  to  have  been  pri-  ter  of  Sir  Robert  Southwell,  fled  with  her  to 

vately  married  to  him.    In  1675  he  was  at  the  Florence,  and,  assuming  the  title  of  earl  of 

height  of.  his  power,  and  had  the  honor  of  en  Warwick,  was  made  chamberlain  to  the  grand 

tertaining  the  queen  for  17  days  at  his  castle  of  duchess  of  Tuscany,  and  duke  of  the  holy  Ko- 

Kenilworth,  in  Warwickshire,  on  the  decoration  man  empire.    He  now  added  to  his  former  title 

of  which  he  is  said  by  Dngdale  to  have  expended  that  of  duke  of  Northumberland.    Meanwhile 

£60,000,  and  the  pageants  and  festivities  on  the  his  estates  in  England  were  confiscated,  and  he 

occasion  were  hanily  surpassed  in  magnifioence  was  ouUawed,  but  at  the  Tuscan  court  his  honors 

even  in  that  splendid  reign.    At  what  time  he  incn«sed.    By  draining  a  vast  morass  between 

abandoned  Lady  Sheffield  for  the  countess  of  Es-  Pisa  and  the  sea  he  made  Leghorn  a  large 

sex  is  uncertain,  but  in  1676  he  secretly  married  and  beautiful  town.    He  improved  its  harbor, 

the  latter,  immediately  after  she  had  become  a  caused  the  duke  to  declare  it  a  free  port,  drew 

widow.    This  marriage  was  at  length  revealed  many  English  merchants  to  settle  therk  and 

to  Elizabeth,  who  was  so  enraged  that  she  was  having  received  for  his  services  a  liberal  pen- 

with  difficulty  dissuaded  fh>m  committing  him  to  sion,  built  a  noble  palace  in  the  capital,  and 

the  tower,  and  she  never  forgave  the  woman  who  beautified  his  country  seat  of  Garbello,  3  miles 

had  gained  his  love.    Even  the  young  earl  of  fiK>m  Florence.    He  patronized  literature,  and 

Essex,  in  the  height  of  his  influence,  pleaded  for  was  himself  the  auth<Mr  of  several  works,  the 

his  mother  in  vain.     A  virulent  and  skilfully  best  known  of  which  is  his  i>eZarca»o<Z0Zf»a?*0, 

written  book  against  him,  entitled  '^Leicester%  a  remarkable  collection  of  tracts  on  commerce 

Commonwealth,"  was  published  in  1684,  and  and  navigation  (Florence,  1630, 1646 ;  there  is 

was  many  times  reprinted  under  different  tities.  a  copy  in  the  British  museum  dated  1661).— 

The  queen  at  length  pronounced  the  anonymous  The  castie  of  Dudley  beloiu^  to  the  family  of 

authorof  itan  "incarnate  devil,"  and  commanded  Sutton  till  in  1697  it  passed  by  marriage  to  that 

her  council  to  contradict  it  on  her  own  personal  of  Ward.    John  Ward  (died  in  1774)  was  cre- 

knowledge  and  authority.     In  1686  he  com-  ated  (1763)  viscount  of  Dudley  and  Ward,  and 

manded  the  English  forces  in  the  Netherlands,  this  viscounty  continued  till  it  became  extinct 

and  received  from  the  United  Provinces  the  of-  at  the  death  of  John  William  Ward  (1781-1833). 

floe  of  captain-ffeneral,  and  the  whole  control  of  who  entered  tiie  house  of  commons  in  1802,  ana 

their  army  and  finances.    This  triumph  of  his  became  secretary  of  state  under  Canning,  April 

ambition  offended  Elizabeth,  and  his  ill  success  8, 1827.    He  was  a  firiend  of  Lord  Bvron. 

in  the  field  against  Alexander  Famese  disap-  DUDLEY,  the  name  of  several  royal  officers  o( 

pointed  the  Hollanders.    In  1686  he  was  called  Massachusetts — ^Thomas,  governor  of  the  provi 

CMiok  to  England  to  give  his  advice  in  the  case  <^  ince,  born  in  Northampton,  England,  in  1676, 

the  queen  of  the  Boots,  and  reoommended  that  died  in  Boxbury,  Mass.,  July  81, 1662.    In  1630 
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he  ttme  to  ICiMadniMtti  with  the  eoomkriai  OM^wiMwtw|ihliiiagliadb»ea  tried  Iwfero  by 
of  depntj  governor,  and  be  was  eftenrerd  cbo*  iDodMren^eoa  tesnpiMieed  water  ootiwlniii. 
■en  governor  in  the  yean  16M,  1640,  1645,  For  the  last  6  yeari  Dr.  Dndley  has  wHbdnnni 
and  1C50.  He  was  a  man  of  integrity  and  from  aetiTe  prMtieeu  He  leridei  at  Lnrngten, 
piety,  thoogh  intolerant,  like  moit  of  bia  geoer*  Ky.,  and  baa  pablithed  eeTcial  medieal  emafa. 
ation.— JoeBra,goTemoroftbeproTinoe,  ion  of  DUDLET,  CHutLn  EowAmDi  an  Ameneut 
the  preceding,  borafiept.  28, 1647, died  in  Rok^  aeoator,  bom  at  Johnaon  HaQ,  SCaflbrdihirB, 
bory,April2,l720.  He  waa  graduated  at  Har-  England,  May  28, 1780,  died  in  Jan.  1841.  After 
Tard  college  in  1666,  served  in  the  Indian  war  thedeath  of  his  fiitber  he  oame  with  hiamotfacr 
in  1676,  was  sent  to  England  as  agent  for  the  to  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  1784.  On  nndiing  wma» 
prorince  in  1682,  ^ypointed  president  of  New  hood  he  altered  into  tr»ie  in  that  town,  and 
England  in  1686,  anperMded  by  Andros  a  few  made  at  least  one  voyage  to  the  &Ht  Indiea  as 
monthslater,  and  mMe  chief  justice.  He  went  sopereargoof  a  ship.  He  sobseqnently  removed 
to  England  agiUn  in  1682,  was  chief  justice  of  toNewYoi^whereinJnly,  1802,  he  was  mar- 
New  York  from  1620  to  1698,  then  8  yean  lien-  Tied  to  Blandina,  daag^iter  of  Rntgers  BleedEcr, 
tenant-governor  of  the  isle  of  Wight,  and  final-  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Dnteh  Ikmilies 
ly  governor  of  Massachnsettsfrxmi  1702  to  1715.  of  that  ei^.  Two  years  later  he  removed  to 
He  was  a  man  of  high  moral  character,  and  a  Albany.  He  waseleeted  state  senator  for  Ssne- 
sebdar^ — Paul,  son  of  the  preceding,  and  ebief  eesrive  terms  in  1820-^,  mayor  ci  Hie  eHy 
Instice  of  the  province,  bom  Sept  a,  1676,  died  in  1821  and  1828,  and  in  1822  U.  &  aenator  to 
inBoxbory,  Jan.21,1761.  Hewasgrsdnatedat  serve  out  the  naezpired  tenn  of  4  years  of 
Harvard  college  in  1690,  and  afterward  stodied  Martlttyan  Boren,  who  had  resigned  to  assume 
law  in  London.  He  returned  to  ICasaachnsetts  in  the  duties  of  governor  of  the  state  of  New 
1702,  with  the  commiislon  of  attomex-generaL  York.  Mr.  Dudley  was  particularly  fimd  of  ss» 
In  1718  be  was  appointed  judge,  and  on  the  death  tronomiesl  soienoe,  and  had  long  cheildied  the 
of  Lynde  in  1746,  became  chiefjostice.  Bylus  hope  Chat  it  wonld  receive  greater  attention  in 
will  bo  bequeathed  £100  to  Harvard  college,  this  country.  His  wishes  received  their  aooom- 
the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  applied  to  die  plishment  in  1856,  in  the  erection  aad  endow- 
snpport  of  an  annual  lecture.  This  lecture  ia  ment  of  the  Dudley  observatoiy  at  Albaov,  to 
called  from  its  founder  the  Dudleian  lecture,  and,  wbioh  his  widow  has  contributed  the  mnnincent 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  founder,  is  de-  sum  of  $70,000.  This  institution  la  snpplied 
livered  on  one  of  4  subjects  which  are  treated  with  the  best  instruments  for  astronomieu  pur- 
of  in  succession.  Thelst  of  these  is  natural  re-  poses  to  be  obtained  in  the  United  filntea  or 
ligi<Mi ;  the  2d,  the  Christian  religion ;  the  8d.  Europe,  and  with  all  the  iq^i^iancea  neoessaiy 
the  errors  of  the  Roman  Oatholio  church ;  and  for  rendering  it  a  complete  observatory. 
the  4tb,  to  explain,  maintain,  and  prove  the  va»  DUDLEY,  8m  Hnsr  Bm,  an  En^idi 
lidity  of  the  ordination  of  ministers  according  to  dergjrman  and  author,  bom  in  Fenny  Oom^n, 
the  ancient  custom  in  New  England.  He  waa  a  Warwickshire,  Aug.  25, 1745,  died  Feb.  1, 1824. 
fellow  of  the  royal  society,  and  beside  12  trea-  Not  finding  the  emoluments  of  bia  onm^  anfll- 
tises  chiefly  on  natural  history,  in  the  *'  Tran»*  dent  for  his  convivial  testes^  he  turned  lus  at* 
actions  *'  of  that  association,  published  a  work  tention  to  literature,  establiflhed  several  news- 
against  the  church  of  Rome.  pApers,  among  others  the  *^  Morning  Poet"  and 
DUDLEY,  BsNJJLMnr  Wdtblow,  an  American  ^Morning  Herald,''  and  also  wrote  some  dm- 
surgeon,  bom  in  Bpottsylvania  co.,  Ya.,  in  1785.  matic  works.  His  original  name  was  Henry 
He  received  his  eaucation  at  Trann^lvania  uni«  Bate,  but  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  a  rela* 
versity,  Lexington,  Ey.,  and  attended  lectures  tive  who  left  him  some  property,  he  aasmned 
at  the  medicid  school  of  the  university  of  in  1784  that  of  Dudley.  He  was  made  *  baro- 
Penni^lvania  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  took  net  in  1812,  and  subsequentiy  obtained  *  pre- 
his  medical  degree  in  1806.  In  1810  he  went  bendal  stall  in  the  cathedral  of  £ly. 
to  Europe  for  the  frirther  study  of  his  profes*  DUEL,  a  premeditated  combat  between  two 
sion,  where  he  remained  as  the  puoil  of  Sir  persons,  with  deadly  weapons,  for  the  purpose 
Astiey  Oooper,  the  elder  Qine,  and  Abemethy,  d  dedding  some  special  difference  or  qnsmL 
in  London,  and  Larrey,  Dubois,  and  Boyer,  in  It  is  of  very  ancient  origin,  oonsidered  in  acorn- 
Paris,  till  1814.  On  his  return  he  established  prehensive  sense,  though  what  is  now  under- 
himself  in  Lexington,  Ey.,  in  July,  1814^  and  on  stood  specifically  by  the  tenn  datea  from  the 
the  day  of  comroendng  practice,  performed  two  first  half  of  the  16th  century.  The  aooountB 
difficult  operations,  that  for  strangnUted  her*  of  single  combats  that  oeourred  in  antioaity 
nia,  and  trephining  in  a  case  of  fractured  skull,  are  numerous,  and  are  to  be  found  in  both  sa- 
The  operation  for  stone  in  the  bladder,  always  cred  and  profime  history,  and  in  poetry.  The 
a  fonnidable  one,  though  of  comparative  tte*  oelebrated  single  combat  of  T.  Manlins  Tor- 
quenoy,  has  won  him  a  high  degree  of  repu-  qnatus  with  a  gigantic  Gaul  in  the  war  of  861 
tation.  He  Jbas  operated  for  this  disease  207  B.  C,  and  other  instances,  prove  that  the  dad 
times  and  only  lost  6  patients,  and  has  had  occa-  waa  not  unknown  to  the  Bomani^  ihoa^  the 
sion  to  repeat  the  operation  in  but  one  instance,  story  that  Antony  challenged  Ootavius  to  ain^ 
Recentiy  he  has  applied  a  ligature  to  the  carotid  combat  may  be  an  invention*  The  Qreeks,  too, 
artery  for  aneurism  within  the  skull  with  su^  werenostrangera  toit^  andmanyaaingieoom- 
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bat  of  mortals  and  gods  is  immortalized  in  the  madh  attention,  and  from  their  high  rank  a 
Iliad ;  and  the  fight  between  David  and  Goliath  most  pemieions  example  was  set  to  the  hot  spir* 
has  often  been  mentioned  to  show  that  the  Jews  its  of  the  time.  It  beoime  the  custom  to  decide 
and  other  Asiatics  were  acquainted  with  the  dilates  with  the  sword,  and  from  that  period 
practice*  The  Arabs  of  Mohammed's  time  knew  dates  the  modern  dael  ^^as  fares  it  relates  to 
it^  and  it  may  be  asserted  that  it  has  been  recog*  mortal  combat  upon  a  mere  point  of  honor .^'  It 
nized  in  almost  every  oommnnitj.  The  barba-  was  reported  that  Francis  had  offered  to  fight 
nans  who  overran  the  Boman  empire  gave  to  an  eminent  German  who  had  offended  him,  but 
dnelling  its  modem  character,  which  is  believed  who  had  declined  the  proffered  meeting.  Duel- 
to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  wager  of  battle,  or  ling  became  the  rage  in  France,  and  has  so  con- 
judicial  eombat,  the  object  of  which  was  to  vindi*  tinned  until  now.  The  lapse  of  8  centuries 
oate  the  innocent  Torude  races,  by  whom  corns  appears  not  to  have  changed  the  character  of 
age  was  held  in  the  highest  honor,  the  belief  was  French  duelling,  and  the  combats  in  which  some 
natural  that  success  in  combat  was  the  test  of  of  Henry  IIL'smt^7Mm«  distinguished  themselves 
troth.  The  trial  by  combat  was  legalized  as  were  in  no  respect  worse  than  that  in  which  |i 
early  as  A.  D.  501 ;  the  practice  extended,  and  Paris  editor  was  stabbed  by  an  army  officer  in 
was  maintained  for  centuries  after  the  modes  of  1658.  The  party  dissensions  and  civil  wars  of 
thought  in  which  it  origimU»d  had  disappeared.  France  that  raged  during  the  last  80  years  of  the 
It  was  recognized  as  legal  in  England  as  late  rnleiof  the  house  of  Yalois,  and  in  the  early  part 
as  1818  by  tue  highest  law  court,  and  was  abol-  of  the  reign  of  the  first  Bourbon  king,  naturally 
ished  bv  parliament  in  1819 ;  but  in  France  its  tended  to  make  dueUing  more  common  and 
jndioitti  character  was  never  formally  admitted  more  lavage  than  it  could  have  been  under  other 
after  1547.  It  belonged  to  the  list  of  ordeals,  droumstances.  Itwasthea^too,ofa88a88ina- 
and  the  solemnities  that  attended  its  observance  tion,  which  shows  that  duelhng  does  not  neces- 
were  calculated  to  impose  upon  men's  minds,  sarily  imply  the  existence  of  the  sentiment  of 
and  to  give  it  the  force  that  proceeds  from  per*  honor.  Henry  IY»  has  been  praised  for  the  ef- 
manenoe.  Jurists  and  churchmen  upheld  it,  forts  which  he  made  to  prevent  duelling,  but  his 
and  monarohs  were  its  patrons  and  regulators,  practice  was  in  fiagrant  opposition  to  his  edicts, 
This  dass  of  dueb  became  so  common  that  va-  and  few  sovereigns  have  done  more  to  make 
rious  attempts  were  made  to  lessen  their  num*  single  combats  fiishionable.  It  is  asserted  that 
her.  By  the  truce  of  Qod,  lOiL  they  could  in  his  reign  4,000  persons  fell  in  such  combats, 
not  be  fought  from  Wednesday  to  Monday,  the  and  that  he  granted  14^000  pardons  for  duel- 
dxys  intervening  bdnff  sacred  to  Christ's  pa»>  ling ;  yet  among  his  edicts  was  one  that  made 
sion.  In  1167  an  emct  forbade  duels  upon  duelhng  a  crime  against  royalty,  punishable  witli 
daims  that  did  not  exceed  2^.,  a  circumstance  death.  He  ftirther  required  that  persons  who  had 
that  shows  their  absurdity,  for  even  allowing  quarrelled  should  submit  their  grievances  to  the 
largdy  for  the  diange  in  the  value  of  money,  governor  of  their  province,  to  belaid  before  the 
the  sum  mentlcmed  was  less  than  a  dollar.  The  marshals  of  France  and  the  constable,  thus  seek* 
occurrence  of  the  crusades  and  the  study  of  the  ing  to  carry  out  the  idea  which  had  originated 
dvil  law  had  some  effect  in  absting  persond  with  Charles  IX.,  to  establish  the  jurisdiction 
oombats. — ^France  was  the  country  in  which  the  of  the  court  of  honor.  Louis  XIIL  treated 
dud  was  most  common,  and  in  the  reign  of  duellists  as  his  father  had,  though  instice  was 
the  diivdricFrands  I.  it  assumed  the  character  done  in  the  case  of  the  infamous  Bouteville, 
which  it  has  ever  since  maintaiued.  That  king  one  of  the  Montmorencys,  and  the  worst  dnd- 
laid  down  the  principle  ^  that  the  lie  was  never  list  of  his  day,  who,  by  the  influ^ice  of  Bicho- 
to  be  put  up  with  without  satisfaction,  but  by  a  lieu,  was  brought  to  the  scaffold.  Louis  XIV. 
base-born  fellow ;"  and  lies  were  divided  into  set  his  face  against  duelling,  and  the  autocratic 
82  categories,  each  having  its  own  particular  position  to  which  he  attdned  enabled  him  to 
mode  of  satisfaction.  But  it  was  the  kins's  lessen  its  frequency,  though  it  had  been  in- 
conduct  that  had  the  most  influence  on  the  creased  by  the  wars  of  the  Fronde,  in  the  early 
minds  of  fighting  men.  The  persond  quarrel  part  of  his  reign.  Edict  after  edict  was  issued 
between  him  and  the  emperor  Charles  v.  was  by  him  agdnst  it,  and  courts  of  honor  were 
one  of  the  soandds  of  that  age,  and  grew  out  instituted  for  its  prevention.  The  regency  re- 
of  the  determination  of  the  former  to  break  vived  duelling,  which  Louis  XY.  sought  to  stop, 
the  promises  which,  as  a  prisoner,  after  the  but  with  little  effect  John  Law  was  a  noted 
battle  of  Pavia,  he  had  made  to  the  latter,  in  duellist,  and  the  duke  de  Bichelieu  was  another, 
order  to  obtdn  his  freedom.  The  emperor  while  St.  Evremont  and  6t  Foix  carried  dud- 
accused  the  Ung  of  violating  his  pledge,  and  ling  to  such  perfection  that  they  wdl  nigh  made 
proposed  to  make  his  accusation  good  with  his  it  a  &rce.  The  reign  that  ushered  in  the  revo- 
sword.  Francis  returned  the  lie  in  coarse  terms,  lution  had  its  share  of  duels,  a  party  to  one  of 
and  offered  to  meet  his  rivd  in  arms  at  any  which  was  the  count  d'Artois,  afterward  Charles 
place  he  mig^t  name.  Charies  named  the  banks  X.,  his  antagonist  being  the  duke  de  Bourbon- 
of  the  Bidassoa,  the  rery  qpot  where  he  had  Cond6,  while  two  of  the  most  famous  swords- 
restored  Francis  to  liberty.  Bv  onibbling,  the  men  were  the  chevalier  d'Eon  and  the  chevdier 
king  prevented  the  meeting  he  had  appearod  to  de  St  Georges.  The  duke  de  Lauxnn,  who 
desire.    The  violence  of  the  disputants  exdted  served  in  the  forces  that  were  sent  to  dd  the 
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United  Btates,  was  a  noted  duellist    It  is  a  cq-    individual  combats  hare  beto  rare  in  Spdn,  and 
rions  dronmstanoe  that  in  the  last  dael  of  any    it  was  probably  his  Irish  blood  that  oansed  the 
moment  fonght  ander  the  old  monarchy,  the    Cariist  O^DonneU  to  challenge  the  Ohrtstino 
principal  party  was  a  man  who  has  exposed  ad-    Lopes — a  challense  that  was  aooq>tedy  but  led 
mirabfy  the  absurdity  of  duelling,  and  who  was    to  no  fieht    Dnellinp  b  eyen  less  common  in 
imprisoned  for  fighting  by  the  court  of  honor,    Portogu  than  it  is  m  Spain. — ^Daels  were  fa- 
which  was  presided  oyer  by  Richelieu,  then  more    vored  by  the  nortiieni  races,  and  in  Denmark 
than  90  years  old.    The  first  tendency  of  the    womoi  were  not  allowed  champions  as  in  other 
revolution  was  to  suppress  duelling,  both  on    countries,  but  compelled  to  do  their  own  fight- 
partisan  and  patriotic  grounds.    It  was  looked    ing,  though  certain  advantages  were  permitted 
upon  as  aristocratic,  and  the  life  of  every  man    them,  which  enabled  them  to  assert  mekt  aupe- 
was  said  to  belong  to  his  country.    When  the    riority.    In  Norway  this  roecies  of  combat  was 
reaction  commenced  duelling  was  revived,  and    held  in  high  hcmor,  but  in  Sweden  it  was  nomi- 
oll  the  more  readily  and  universally,  because  of    nally  forbidden  under  severe  penalties.    Gus- 
the  ascendency  of  the  military.    Niapoleon  was    tavus  Adolphus  was  especially  opnosed  to  duel- 
averse  to  duelling,  but  had  to  tolerate  it,  even    ling,  and  on  one  occasion  preparea  a  gallows  £9r 
while  expressing  his  contempt  for  duellists,    thi^  party  who  should  survive  a  partMolaroom- 
The  story  that  Sir  Sidney  Smith  challenged    bat;  yet  he  offered  the  ^*  satisfaction  of  a  gentle- 
him  at  Acre,  and  that  he  answered  he  would    man^'toanoflBcerwhomhehadstniolE. — ^uiGer- 
fight  a  Marlborough,  is  an  invention ;  but  when    many  duelling  is  much  less  in  rogue  than  in 
Gostavus  rv.  of  Sweden  sent  him  a  message,  his    France,  excepting  among  students  in  the  uni- 
answer  was  that  he  would  order  a  fencing  mas-    versities.    In  Austria  and  Hanoyer  the  andent 
ter  to  attend  him  as  a  plenipotentaaij.    The    laws  on  the  subject,  infficting  long  and  rigorous 
most  celebrated  duels  in  France  since  the  revo-    imprisonment  upon  those  who  loll  or  maim  tfadr 
Intion  were  between  Gen.  Gourgaud  and  Count    antagonists,  are  BtUl  in  force,  and  in  the  latter 
S6ffnr,  CoL  Pep6  and  Lamartine,  Bngeaud  and    country  the  sentence  of  deaUi  may  still  be  pro- 
Dolong,  Armand  Oarrel  and  £mile  de  Girardin    nounced  whenever  homidde  results  from  a  pre- 
(in  which  the  former  lost  his  life),  Thiers  and    determmation  of  fighting  for  life  or  death.    A 
Bixio,  Proudhon  the  socialist  and  F^lix  Pyat,    law  was  passed  in  Saxony,  Aug.  13, 1S66,  pan- 
Since  1887  dudlists  and  their  seconds  are  liable    ishing  such  extreme  cases  of  premeditated  hom- 
to  the  criminal  law  in  France  for  any  homicide    idde  with  imprisonment,  rarying  from  4  to  20 
or  manslaughter  resulting  fVom  the  duel,  but  in    years;  but  in  all  other  cases  it  is  limited  to  a 
tlie  conduct  of  the  trial  much  discretionary  pow-    short  time,  not  only  in  Saxony,  but  throogfaout 
er  is  left  to  the  prosecuting  magistrate.    There    Ctormany.    Tribunals  of  honor  for  military  men 
have  been  female  duels  in  France ;  a  celebrated    have  existed  in  Prussia  since  July  20, 1618,  for 
one  was  fought  under  the  regency  between  Ma-    the  purpose  of  reconciling  the  contending  partiefl 
dame  de  Nesle  and  tlie  countess  de  Polignac,  for    when  it  can  be  done  without  pr^odioe  to  the  nul- 
the  possession  of  the  duke  de  Richelieu.    There    itary  code  of  honor.    K  reccmoliation  is  impos- 
was  another  female  duel  as  late  as  1827,  and  in    sible,  the  duel  takes  place;  if  no  injury  is  done, 
1828  one  between  a  youDff  girl  and  a  soldier    the   imprisonment  never  exceeds  6  months; 
who  had  betrayed  her,  and  between  a  French    and  even  if  it  prove  fatal,  never  more  than  4 
and  a  German  woman,  who  were  both  in  love    years.    The  duel  which  created  the  greatest  sen- 
with  a  painter. — ^Italy  has  not  been  much  behind    sation  in  Berlin  within  the  last  few  years  was 
France  in  duelling,  and  it  was  the  land  of  punc-    fought  in  1856  between  Hinckeldey,  the  president 
tilio  in  those  days  when  the  duel  was  establishing    of  police,  and  Rochow,  a  nobleman  and  an  army 
itself  in  the  latter  country.  Tlie  Italians  excelled    officer,  in  whidi  the  former  lost  his  life, — ^Ros- 
in the  use  of  the  lighter  descriptions  of  weap-    sia  has  known  little  of  the  duel,  the  fantastical 
ons,  and  among  the  multitudes  of  them  who    point  of  honor  being  there  mostly  incomiH«- 
swarmed  over  the  world,  adventurers  of  all  kinds,    nensible.  Russians  when  abroad,  however,  have 
not  a  few  were  teachers  of  the  use  of  arms,    shown  a  readiness  to  fight  in  single  combat  quite 
Public  opinion  favored  duelling,  but  it  could    equal  to  their  steadiness  in  the  battte  field.  The 
not  prevent  assassination,  whidi  was  as  fre-    Poles  have  proved  themselves  stanch  duellists, 
quent  as  if  the  other  art  of  killing  had  been  un-    and  tiiejudicial  combat  was  frequent  in  old  Po- 
known.    The  Italians  are  accused  of  conduct-    land.    The  Netherlands  have  closely  imitated 
ing  their  cluels  treacherously,  but  the  practices    France,  both  in  duelling  and  in  abortive  at- 
charged  on  them  misht  easily  be  paralleled  by    tempts  to  suppress  it.    A  new  law  on  dneUing 
&cts  taken  firom  the  history  of  French  duellists,    was  passed  in  Bdginm  in  1841. — ^It  has  been 
^—Single  combats  were  of  ordinary  occurrence    asserted  that  single  combats  were  introdaoed 
in  Spain  during  the  long  contest  between  the    into  England  by  the  Normans.  They  are  said  to 
Christians  and  Mussulmans,  and  duelling  was    have  instituted  the  wager  of  battle,  from  which 
sometimes  encouraged  by  laws  which  at  other    duelling  proceeded,  and  whidi  it  is  believed 
times  were  directed  against  it    In  1519  Charles    was  unknown  to  the  Saxons.    Yet  L^>penbeiig 
y .  issued  an  edict  for  its  suppression ;  though,    states  that  ^  William  the  Conqueror  qteaks 
as  we  have  seen,  it  was  his  conduct  in  his  dis-    of  tlie  Judidal  combat  as  a  known  KngH.sh 
pute  with  the  French  king  that  gave  to  the  prac-    custom.**    It  was  a  favorite  mode  of  nrocedure, 
tlce  its  power  in  modem  times.    Of  late  years    and  was  not  formally  abolished  nntu  the  last 
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year  of  the  reign  of  George  m. ;  and  as  late  as  strength  of  the  cnstom— says :  "  In  the  dnke  of 
1774  it  was  defended  by  some  of  the  greatest  WelUngton^s  case,  no  such  imputation  conld 
men  of  England.  In  the  chivalrous  times  there  have  been  hazarded,  and  his  forbearance  under 
were  nnmeronspersonal  combats  in  England,  but  insult  would  have  been  esteemed  by  his  country 
they  hardly  come  under  the  head  of  duelling ;  as  a  magnanimous  disregard  of  vexatious  annoy- 
and  duels  may  properly  be  said  to  have  com-  ance,  and  would  have  been  appreciated  as  a 
menced  in  that  kingdom  about  the  same  time  proof  both  that  his  temper  was  under  the  serene 
that  they  did  in  France,  so  wide-spread  was  the  control  of  reason,  and  tnat  he  disdained  to  avul 
effectof  the  evil  example  of  Francis  I.  and  Charles  himself  of  this  wretched  means  of  exhaling  his 
V.  In  the  reiffu  of  James  I.  there  were  many  passion,  or  satisfying  his  revenge.  The  nation 
duels  between  British  subjects,  one  of  the  most  felt  hnmiliated  when  they  learned  that  their 
noted  of  which  was  that  fought  between  Lord  great  hero  had  submitted  to  the  folly  of  a  duel." 
Bruce  and  Sackville,  afterward  earl  of  Dorset,  Wellington  might  have  pleaded  the  example  of 
in  which  the  former  was  killed.  The  cavaliers  Marlborough,  who  sought  a  duel  with  Lord 
were  a  class  of  men  with  whom  the  point  of  Paulett,  in  1712,  which  the  latter  took  care  to 
honor  was  likely  to  be  in  as  high  favor  as  it  was  prevent.  In  1886  Mr.  B.  Disraeli  challenged  Mi. 
with  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  whose  fantastic  Morgan  O'Oonnell.  Among  the  most  conspicuous 
notions  had  been  increased  by  his  residence  in  duels  in  England  of  late  years  was  that  foaght  be- 
France,  and  whose  sensibility  on  the  subject  of  tween  the  earl  of  Oardigan  and  Capt.  Tackett  in 
ladies*  ^*  topknots*'  is  amongthe  ludicrous  mor-  1840. — ^Ireland  is  that  part  of  the  Briti^  empire 
al  features  of  the  duello.  Scott  has,  in  **  Wood-  in  which  duelling  has  always  been  most  in  vogue, 
stock"  and  in  *^  Peveril  of  the  Peak,"  exhibited  In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  there  was 
their  ideas  on  the  subject.  One  of  the  sermons  scarcely  an  Irishman  of  note  who  had  not  been 
delivered  by  Ghillingworth  before  Charles  I.  '*  out,"  and  many  of  them  had  fought  often, 
contains  a  warm  expostulation  against  duelling.  Grattan,  Curran,  Lord  Clare,  Flood,  Burrowes, 
Cromwell  was  a  foe  to  duelling.  After  the  res-  Barrington,  Toler,  and  many  others,  men  of  high 
torstion  it  became  still  more  common,  from  positions,  were  among  the  Irish  duellists  of  those 
the  spread  of  French  ideas.  Some  of  the  Eng-  times.  In  1815  Daniel  O'Connell  fought  with  and 
lish  duels  of  that  time  were  of  a  character  in    kiUed  Mr.  D^Esterre,  a  member  of  the  Dublin. 

Serfect  keeping  with  its  loose  morality.  The  corporation,  which  the  former  had  stigmatized  as 
uke  of  Buckingham  killed  Lord  Shrewsbury :  a  *'  beggarly"  body ;  and  the  death  of  his  antsg- 
Lady  Shrewsbury,  on  whose  account  the  duel  onist  is  said  to  have  caused  Mr.  O^Gonnell  great 
was  fought,  attending  the  duke  as  a  page,  and  grief.  He  afterward  became  involved  in  a  dis- 
then  passing  the  night  with  her  lover.  In  pute  with  Mr.  (subsequently  Sir  Robert)  Peel, 
Anne's  reign,  the  dael  between  the  duke  of  that  would  have  led  to  a  duel  if  he  had  not  been 
Hamilton  and  Lord  Mohun,  in  which  both  fell,  arrested.  Mr.  Peel  wished  to  fight  the  gentle- 
caused  much  feeling,  from  its  political  character,  man  who  was  to  have  been  Mr.  O^ConneU^s  seo- 
and  the  atrocities  that  marked  it.  Duels  be-  ond. — ^In  Scotland  duels  have  not  been  so  corn- 
came  more  numerous  as  society  became  more  mon  as  in  Ireland,  yet  the  Scotch  have  always 
orderly,  and  many  of  the  most  distinguished  evinced  something  more  than  readiness  to  go  to 
Englishmen  took  part  in  them.  William  Pul-  "  the  field  of  honor."  In  1822  Mr.  James  Stuart, 
teney,  leader  of  the  opposition,  fought  Lord  well  known  by  his  work  on  the  United  States, 
Hervey.  Wilkes  was  engaged  in  2  duels.  The  killed  Sir  Alexander  Boswell,  son  of  Johnson's 
Byron  and  Chaworth  duel  happened  in  1765.  biographer,  in  a  duel,  which  grew  out  of  gross 
Throughout  the  reign  of  George  lU.  duels  were  newspaper  attacks  on  the  fonner.  Mr.  Stuart 
frequent ;  among  those  who  fought  in  England  was  tried  and  acquitted.  Mr.  Francis  Jefirey, 
were  Charles  James  Fox,  Sheridan,  Pitt,  Can-  who  was  of  counsel  for  the  defence,  went  al- 
ning,  Casdereagh,  the  duke  of  York,  the  duke  most  the  entire  length  of  upholding  duelling, 
of  Richmond,  Sir  F.  Burdett,  and  Lord  Camel-  and  boldly  assumed  that  the  man  who  slew  an- 
ford;  the  last  named,  a  member  of  the  Pitt  other  under  the  circumstances  that  caused  Mr. 
family,  was  the  great  duellist  of  the  time,  and  Stuart  to  slay  Boswell  was  not  guilty  of  mur- 
fell  in  a  duel  in  1804.  In  the  present  reign,  as  der  in  any  sense.  The  court,  while  it  chareed 
well  as  in  those  of  George  IV.  and  William  IV.,  that  killing  in  a  duel  was  murder,  declared  that 
there  have  been  some  noted  duels ;  the  strangest  there  was  no  evidence  of  malice  on  the  part  of 
of  which  was  that  between  the  duke  of  Wei-  Mr.  Stuart,  and  praised  his  conduct  on  the 
lington  and  Lord  Winchelsea,  in  1829,  the  duke  £^und ;  and  when  the  acquittal  was  given,  the 
ch^enging  the  earl  because  of  the  latter's  hot  court  congratulated  him  on  the  result  These 
reflections  on  his  conduct  at  the  time  he  deter-  ^incidents,  and  the  stress  which  the  court  laid  on 
mined  upon  emancipating  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  licentiousness  of  the  press,  through  which 
The  duke  fired  at  his  ant^nist,  who  fired  in  the  Mr.  Stuarthadbeenassuled  without  provocation, 
air,  and  then  apologized.  Perhaps  no  duel  of  show  how  strongly  even  the  opinion  of  enlight- 
our  time  had  less  excuse,  because  the  challeng-  ened  men  has  b^n  pronounced  in  favor  of  duel- 
er's character  for  courage  was  so  oompletety  ling.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  Boswell^  when  a 
established.  Mr.  Roebudic,  after  admitting  that  member  of  parliament,  took  the  principal  part 
there  are  circumstances  under  which  duelling  in  getting  two  old  Scotch  statutes  repealed  that 
is  necessary — an  admisBi<m   that  shows  the    were  diluted  against  duelling,  one  of  which 
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made  the  mere  fighting  of  a  dael,  thoagh  it  with  Mr.  Graves  of  Eentoeky  in  1888,  near 
Bboold  have  DO  evil  resold  pnniahable  with  death.  Washington,  and  the  former  was  killed.  This 
— ^Dnelling  has  been  known  in  the  United  States  dnel  caused  nearly  as  much  excitement  as  that 
from  the  very  beginning  of  their  settlement,  between  Hamilton  and  Burr.  Both  parties  were 
the  first  duel  taking  place  in  1621,  at  Plymouth,  members  of  congress.  Duels  have  been  nnmer- 
between  two  serving  men.  Mr.  Sabine  thinks  ous  in  California  since  that  country  became  a 
it  possible  that  in  the  ludicrous  punishment  in-  part  of  the  United  States,  and  some  of  them 
fliotedon  these  chivalrous  combatants  we  can  find  have  been  of  a  very  severe  character.  Formerly 
the  cause  of  the  difference  in  opinion  on  duelling  l^ey  were  very  common  in  the  U.  S.  navy,  and 
that  exists  between  the  Nortn  and  the  South,  valuable  lives  were  lost  It  is  related  of  Rich- 
They  were  sentenced  to  be  tied  neck  and  heels  ard  Somers.  who  perished  in  the  Intrepid,  and 
together  for  24  hours,  but  a  portion  of  the  pun-  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  mild  man,  that  he 
lament  was  remitted.  Castle  iidand,  in  Boston  fought  three  duels  in  one  day.  CapL  Bolton 
harbor,  is  said  to  have  been  a  duelling  ground  (then  Finch)  shot  Lieut  White,  on  an  island  in 
for  Englishm^i.  In  1728,  a  young  man  named  ^xston  harbor,  in  1819 ;  but  White  forced  the 
Woodbridge  was  killed  in  a  duel  on  Boston  com-  duel  on  him,  and  fell.  In  1830  President  Jack- 
mon,  by  another  young  man  named  Phillips,  son  caused  tiiie  names  of  4  officers  to  be  struck 
Iliey  fought  without  seconds,  in  the  night  time,  from  the  navy  roll  because  they  bad  been  en- 
and  with  swords.  Aided  by  some  of  his  friendsL  gaged  in  a  duel  ^  These  encounters  have  not 
Phillips  got  on  board  a  man  of  war  and  escaped  been  so  common  in  the  navy  of  late  years  as 
to  France,  where  he  died  a  year  afterward.  A  formerlv.  The  army  has  furnished  dndlists, 
great  sensation  was  caused,  and  a  new  and  se-  some  of  them  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  service, 
vere  law  against  duelling  was  enacted.  There  la  the  northern  stat^  the  force  of  opinion  is 
were  few  duels  in  the  revolution,  the  most  noted  strong  against  duelling;  yet,  at  the  beginning 
being  tiiose  between  Gen.  C.  Lee  and  Col.  John  of  the  century,  duelling  was  there  common,  and 
Laurensjin  which  the  former  was  wounded,  and  several  duels  were  fought  in  New  En^and, 
between  Gens.  Oadwallader  and  Conway,  in  while  the  "code  of  honor''  was  in  full  force  in 
1778,  in  which  the  latter  received  a  shot  in  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  Five  shots  weie 
head  from  which  he  recovered.  Button  Gwin-  exchanged  between  De  Witt  Clinton  and  John 
nett,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  declaration  of  in-  Swartwout,  in  1802 ;  and  a  challenge  passed 
dependence,  from  G^rgia,  was  killed  in  a  duel  between  Mr.  Clinton  and  Gen.  Dayton  or  New 
with  Gen.  MoInt(»h,  in  Maj^  1777.  In  1785  Jersey,  in  1808. — ^Duels  have  been  not  nnfrequent 
Capt  Gnnn  challenged  Gen.  Greene  twice,  both  in  the  difierent  psfts  of  British  America,  and  in 
being  citizens  of  Georgia,  and  threatened  a  per-  Canada  and  the  other  provinces  the  state  of  opin- 
sonal  assault  when  the  latter  refhsed  to  meet  him.  ion  resembles  rather  that  which  prevdls  in  our 
Greene  wrote  to  Washington,  acknowledging  southern  states  than  the  opinion  of  neighboring 
that  if  he  thought  his  honor  or  reputation  would  New  England. — By  tlie  common  law,  when  one 
suffer  from  his  refusal  he  would  accept  the  chal-  of  tbe  parties  to  a  duel  is  killed,  the  survivor 
lenge.  He  was  especiiJly  concerned  as  to  the  and  the  seconds  are  guilty  of  murder ;  and  the 
effect  of  his  conduct  on  the  minds  of  military  participation  in  a  dud  where  there  is  no  fafal  re- 
men,  and  admitted  his  regard  for  the  opin-  suit,  either  as  principal  or  second,  is  regarded 
ion  of  the  world.  Washington  approved  of  as  a  misdemeanor.  Many  of  the  states  of  tiie 
his  course  in  the  most  decisive  terms,  not  on  American  Union  have,  however,  modified  tiiis 
moral  grounds,  but  because  a  commanding  offi-  rule  by  legislative  enactment,  ana  while  in  some 
cer  is  not  amenable  to  private  calls  for  the  dis-  of  them  the  killing  of  a  man  is  punishable  with 
charge  of  his  public  duty.  Gen.  Hamilton  was  death,  in  others  a  term  of  imprisonment  with 
killea  in  a  duel  with  Col.  Burr  in  1804,  the  latter  forfeiture  of  political  rights  is  substituted.  Some 
being  vice-president,  and  the  former  the  great-  states  require  certain  officers  of  state  to  make 
est  leader  of  the  opposition.  This  duel  is  al-  oath  either  that  they  have  not  witiiin  a  certain 
ways  allowed  the  first  place  in  the  history  of  time  been,  or  will  not  be,  concerned  in  a  duel; 
American  private  combats.  That  which  stands  and  in  nearly  all,  the  duellist  and  his  abettcnrs 
next  is  the  duel  between  Capts.  Barron  and  are  disqualified  from  holding  office  or  exercising 
Decatur,  the  latter  being  lolled,  and  Barron  se-  the  elective  franchise  for  life,  or  for  a  term  of 
verely  wounded.  Henry  Clay  and  John  Ran-  years,  according  to  the  issue  of  the  dud.  In  the 
dolph  fought  in  1826,  and  CoL  Benton,  in  closing  American  naval  and  military  service^  an  officer 
his  account  of  the  fight,  says :  **  Certainly  duel-  implicated  in  a  duel  with  a  brother  ofilcer,  either 
ling  is  bad,  and  has  been  put  down,  but  not  as  principal  or  second,  is  liable  to  be  cashiered^ 
quite  so  bad  as  its  substitute — ^revolvers,  bowie  upon  conviction  by  a  court  martial ;  and  an 
knives,  blackguarding,  aud  street  assassinations  equally  stringent  provision  exists  in  the  articles 
under  the  pretext  of  self-defence."  Gen.  Jack-  of  war  regulating  the  British  military  service, 
son  killed  M.  Dickinson  in  a  duel,  and  was  en-  All  the  ledslation  that  has  been  directed  against 
gaged  in  other  "affairs."  Col.  Benton  killed  a  it  in  the  United  States — and  it  is  muclh--has 
Mr.  Lucas,  and  had  other  duels.  In  1841  Mr.  been  fruitiess;  and  the  labors  of  individuals  of 
Clay  was  on  the  eve  of  fighting  with  Col.  King,  the  highest  character  have  been  equally  barren, 
then  a  senator  from  Alabama,  and  elected  vice-  in  more  than  half  the  Union. — See  J.  6.  Millin- 
preadent  in  1852.    Mr.  CiUey  of  Maine  fought  gen,  *'  The  History  of  DuelUng"  (2  vols.  London, 
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1841);  Lorenzo  Sabine,  *^  Notes  on  Duels  and  his  academical  duties  with  great  benefit  to  the 
Duelling,  with  a  preliminary  Historical  Essay*'  institution  until  1842,  when  he  retired  on  account 
(12mo.,  iDoston,  1855).  of  ill  health,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Mor- 
DUER,  John,  an  American  jurist,  bom  in  ristown,  N.  J.  He  is  the  author  of  a  treatise  on 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  Oct  7,  1782,  died  on  Staten  the  "ConstitutionalJurisprudence  of  the  United 
island,  Aug.  8, 1858.  He  was  the  son  of  Gol.  States, '^  of  which  an  enlarged  edition  appeared 
William  Duer  of  the  revolutionair  army,  and  in  Boston  in  1866 ;  of  a  memoir  of  his  mater- 
on  his  mother's  side  a  grandson  of  Gen.  William  nal  grandfather,  Gen.  William  Alexander ;  and 
Alexander,  the  claimant  of  the  Scottish  earl-  of  yarious  occasional  addresses  before  historical 
dom  of  Stirling.  In  his  16Ui  year  he  enter-  and  literary  societies.  In  the  early  part  of  hia 
ed  the  U.  S.  army,  but  after  two  years  left  life  he  was  a  frequent  contributor  of  literary 
the  service  to  pursue  the  study  of  the  law  articles  to  the  periodical  press  of  Kew  York, 
and  of  general  literature.  He  commenced  the  DUFAU,  Pdcbbb  Abmand,  a  French  publi- 
practice  of  his  profession  in  Orange  co.,  N.  Y.,  cist,  and  director  of  the  imperial  institution  for 
whence  about  1820  he  removed  to  the  city  of  the  blind  at  Paris,  born  in  Bordeaux,  Feb.  15, 
New  York,  where  he  resided  until  his  death.  1795.  His  first  important  literary  undertaking 
In  1825  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commis  was  a  continuation  of  Yelly,  YUlaret's,  ana 
aioners  to  revise  me  statute  law  of  the  state,  Gkunuw's  general  history  of  Ft-ance.  In  1824 
and  afibrded  valuable  assistance  in  the  prepara  he  published  a  collection  of  the  fundamental 
tion  of  the  first  half  of  the  work,  his  professional  laws  of  the  nations  of  Europe  and  America, 
labors  preventing  him  from  giving  more  than  with  notes  upon  the  history  of  liberty  and  of 
occasional  advice  to  his  colleagues  on  the  re-  political  institutions  in  modem  times.  About  the 
mainder.  In  1849,  after  an  honorable  career  at  same  date  i^peared  his  work  on  the  ^*  Partition 
the  bar,  he  was  elected  a  justice  of  the  superior  of  European  Turkey  between  Russia,  Austria, 
court  of  New  York  city,  a  position  which  he  England,  and  the  Greeks,  with  the  Mediation 
filled  until  his  decease.  After  the  death  of  of  France.U  From  1880  to  1840  he  was  one 
Chief  Justice  Oakley  in  Hay,  1857,  he  became  of  the  most  active  writers  of  the  moderate  lib- 
tiie  presiding  justice  of  the  court  He  was  a  eral  party.  He  assisted  in  editing  the  Tempg 
delegate  to  tne  convention  which  amended  the  and  the  Comtitutiannelf  and  was  for  a  time 
state  constitution  in  1821,  but  seldom  took  an  chief  editor  of  the  latter  journal.  He  was  a 
active  part  in  public  afGurs.  In  1845  he  pub-  teacher  in  the  royal  institution  for  the  blind 
lisheda  "Lecture  on  the  Law  of  Representations  fh)m  1815  to  1840,  and  its  director  from  1840 
in  Marine  Insurance,''  and  in  184&-'6  a  treatise  until  within  a  recent  period,  when  he  retired 
on  the  **  Law  and  Practice  of  Marine  Insurance'*  with  the  titie  of  honorary  director.  He  took 
(2  vols.  8vo.),  which  has  become  a  standard  an-  part  also  in  founding  and  supporting  other  chari- 
thority  in  the  United  States.  In  1848  he  deliv-  table  institutions,  and  fulnlled  several  public 
ered  a  discourse  on  the  life,  character,  and  functions  until  obliged  to  devote  himself  exdn- 
public  services  of  Ghancellor  Kent,  which  was  ively  to  the  interests  of  the  establishment  con- 
published,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  en-  fided  to  him.  He  continued,  however,  to  write 
gaged  in  editing  ^*  Duer's  Reports  "  of  the  ded-  treatises  upon  political  sciences,  and  for  the  ame- 
sions  of  the  superior  court  The  6th  volume,  lioration  of  the  condition  oi  the  blind,  and  was 
which  he  did  not  live  to  complete,  was  revised  at  the  same  time  a  contribotor  to  some  of  the 
by  him  while  confined  to  his  bed  by  a 'severe  leading  French  cyclopedias.  Many  of  his  later 
friacture  of  the  thigh.  Justice  Duer  was  held  in  works  were  crowned  by  the  academy  of  sciences 
great  esteem  for  his  eminent  judicial  abilities,  as  and  one  of  his  earlier  essays  on  the  abolition  of 
well  as  for  the  dignity  and  impartiality  with  slavery  in  the  French  colonies  (1830)  by  the  so- 
which  he  dischar^d  the  duties  of  his  ofiice. —  ciety  of  Christian  morality.  He  has  ako  pub- 
WnxiAM  Alexanbbb,  brother  of  the  preced-  lished,  under  the  nameof  Armand,  several  hght 
ing,  a  distinguished  jurist,  bom  in  Rhinebeck,  theatrical  pieces.  Hb  latest  worfaB  are ;  Statu-' 
Dutchess  CO.,  N.  Y.,  Sept  8, 1780,  died  in  New  tique  eomparU  des  a/ceugle»  et  de$  mywrdM-mueU 
York,  May  81, 1858.  After  serving  for  a  short  (4ta,  1854X  and  De  la  t^otim  du  mont  de  pUtl^ 
time  in  1798  as  a^middiipman  in  the  navy,  he  a  memoir  presented  to  the  academy  of  moral 
commenced  the  study  of  law,  was  admitted  to  science  in  1855.* 

the  bar  in  1802,  and  having  practised  for  a  DUFAURE,  Julxb   Abmaivd  Stanislas,  a 

few  years  in  New  York,  removed  to  New  Or-  French  statesman  and  lawyer,  bom  Dec  ^ 

leans  to  form  a  professional  partnership  with  1798,  was  councillor  <^  state  in  1886^  minister 

Edward  Livingston.    Compelled  by  his  health  of  public  works  in  1889,  a  member  of  the  eham- 

to  return  to  the  north,  he  opened  an  office  in  his  ber  of  deputies  fit>m  1834  to  1848^  and  a  eham- 

native  village,  and  between  1814  and  1820  waa  pion  of  constitutional  liberty  untd  1844^  when 

a  member  of  the  state  assembly,  taking  a  prom-  he  became  the  leader  of  a  new  moderate  party 

inent  part  in  the  debates  on  the  establishment  midway  between  the  opponents  and  sapporters 

of  canals  and  other  imi>ortant  questions.    In  of  the  government    Although  oppoeed  to  the 

1822  he  was  appointed  judge  or  the  supreme  adtation  which  caused  the  downfiill  of  Louis 

court  in  the  8d  circuit,  an  office  which  he  held  Philippe,  he  adhered  to  the  new  republic  in 

until  the  close  of  1829,  when  he  was  elected  1848,  was  elected  to  the  constituent  and  le- 

preddent  of  Columbia  college.    He  dischai^ed  gislative  assemblies,  and  officiated  as  minister 

VOL,  VI. — i2 
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of  the  interior  from  Judo  2  to  Oct  81, 1649.  third  shipwreck  when  near  the  months  cf  the 

He  was  arrested  on  Dec  2, 1851,  but  released  Ganges.    By  the  first  of  these  mishaps  he  and 

on  the  following  day.    He  has  since  devoted  his  wife  lost  every  thing  that  belonged  to  Ihenu 

himself  ezdosively  to  the  practice  of  the  la^  His  plans  of  operation,  his  valuable  library,  and 

and  holds  a  distinguished  position  at  the  bar  of  the  miits  of  his  carefol  and  laborious  study,  were 

Paris.    In  1858  he  was  one  of  the  council  for  all  lost    His  pocket  Bible,  which  was  picked 

the  defence  in  the  trial  of  Montalembert  np  by  a  sailor  among  the  rocks  a  day  or  two 

DU  FAT,  Chablbs  Fbasqoib  dk  Oxstsbhat,  ai^r  the  wreck,  was  alone  saved.    Arrived  in 

a  French  savant,  bom  in  Paris,  Sept  14^  1698,  India,  a  stranger  among  strangers,  he  was  yet 

died  July  16, 1789.    In  1788  he  was  elected  to  received  and  welcomed  by  many  of  his  country- 

the  academy  of  sdencea,  and  he  was  the  only  men ;  but  these,  for  the  most  part,  were  disin- 

member  of  that  body  who  has  ever  read  papers  dined  to  fhrther  the  special  object  of  the  Ohriia- 

in  each  of  its  6  difforent  departments  that  were  tian  adventurer.    They  did  not  oppose  him,  but 

deemed  worthy  of  publication.    He  made  new  neither  had  they  the  lieart  to  succor  him.    The 

researches  concerning  phosphorus,  the  barome-  well-known  Bammohun  Boy,  however,  who 

ter,  the  refiraoting  power  of  crystals,  the  mag-  from  his  position  and  diaracter  could  exercise 

net,  and  electricity.    He  introduced  the  theory  conaderable  influence  over  the  nadves,  entered 

of  two  kinds  of  electricity,  the  vitreous  and  the  warmly  into  the  views  of  "DuS,  and  wiUi  his  as- 

rennous.    Among  the  diief  services  which  he  sistance  a  school  was  commenced  under  a  ban- 

rendered  to  sdence  were  those  which  he  per-  ian  tree,    ilve  young  men  assembled  to  receive 

formed  as  director  of  the  jardin  det  planter,  instruction  from  the  Scottish  missionary.    The 

Du  Fay  spent  10  years  in  rearranging  and  im-  shade  of  the  banian  tree  was  soon  too  narrow 

proving  i^  and  made  it  the  first  establishment  to  protect  the  scholars  from  the  fervor  of  l^e 

of  the  kind  in  Europe.    At  his  request  Buffon,  Indian  sun,  and  it  became  indi^ienaable  to  pro- 

who  was  as  yet  only  known  by  his  papers  read  vide  suitable  accommodations  for  the  protection 

to  the  academy,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  and  advancement  alike  of  teachers  and  tao^t 

in  its  superintendence.  From  the  very  outset  it  was  the  purpose  of  iCr. 

DUFF,  Alkzaitdrb,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  Scottish  Duff  to  lead  his  pupils  through  the  entire  range 
missionary,  bom  in  ih^  parish  of  Kirkmichaelf  of  British  literature  and  sdence,  and  with  aJl 
in  the  CO.  of  Perth,  Scotland,  in  1606.  At  a  this  the  work  of  the  misrionary  was  never  for  a 
Tery  early  age  his  mind  was  directed  to  the  day  lost  right  of.  The  readings  in  daseacal  lit- 
nunistry  in  the  established  church  of  Soot-  eratnre  and  the  science  and  phUoaophical  Ice- 
land ;  and  with  the  view  of  preparing  him*  tures  were  all  conducted  with  a  definite  end  in 
self  for  its  duties,  he  entered  the  university  of  view — ^the  enfranchisement  of  the  native  mind, 
8t  Andrew^s  at  the  age  of  15,  and  was  ^*ad-  and  the  difihsiouof  the  truth  in  philoaophy  ard 
nated  in  due  course,  while  a  student  he  be-  science,  accompanied  with  the  dally  reading  and 
oame  intimate  with  Dr.  Chalmers,  who  exer-  critical  and  experimental  ezpo^tion  of  the  Scrip- 
cised  a  profound  influence  on  his  character  and  tures.  Mr.  Duff's  labors  verv  soon  began  to  ten, 
the  direction  of  his  career.  He  studied  theolo-  and  the  worth  of  the  man,  from  the  beginnings 
gy  in  St  Mary's  college  in  the  same  univemty,  was  wparent  both  to  the  native  population  am 
and  in  the  summer  of  1829  was  duly  licensed  to  their  British  rulers.  His  honesty,  perseveranceL 
preadi.  During  the  later  years  of  his  academ-  and  zeal,  in  connection  with  his  varied  gifts  ana 
leal  studies  he  was  the  assodate  and  bosom  talents,  soon  gave  a  commanding  influence  to 
friend  of  a  little  cirde,  all  of  whose  members  him  and  the  Scottish  college  which  he  had  es- 
became  well  known  in  the  missionary  fidd,  tahlidied.  In  1848  a  crisis  occurred  in  the  his- 
among  whom  were  the  late  John  Adams  and  the  tory  of  the  institution.  It  grew  out  of  the  dis- 
late  John  Urquhart  These  young  men,  while  mption  in  the  churdi  of  Scotland.  On  May  18, 
stndying  for  the  ministry,  q>ent  much  of  their  1848,  nearly  GOO  ministers  of  that  church  snr- 
kisure  time  in  visiting  the  poor,  distributing  rendered  theirlivings  into  the  hands  of  the  statei 
tracts,  holding  prayer  meetings,  and  oiganizing  rather  than  submit  in  the  exercise  of  their  ofiSdal 
and  superintending  SabbaUi  schools  in  destitute  duties  to  the  interpretation  of  the  law  relating 
parts  of  the  surrounding  country.  By  none  of  to  induction  to  benefices  as  giwn  by  the  supreme 
the  churches  in  Scotland  had  any  effort  yet  judicatory,  and  confirmed  by  parliament  This 
been  made  to  spread  the  gospd  among  the  tiiey  did  on  the  ground  that  that  interpretation 
heathen.  A  more  earnest  q>irit  had  indeed  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  Christ  as  laid  down 
been  gaining  ground  in  the  established  diurch,  in  the  Scriptures.  The  aggregate  value  of  the 
and  under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  In^is,  aided  livings  vacated  was  $10,000,000.  When  intd- 
by  Chalmers  and  Thomson,  and  others  of  the  ligence  of  this  disruption  reached  Calcutta,  Dr. 
evangelical  party,  a  mission  to  India  was  re-  TSaSL,  and  the  brethren  who  had  at  intervals 
solved  upon.  Mr.  Duff  was  selected  as  their  come  to  his  hdp,  had  to  consider  the  ^uestkm 
first  missionary,  and  having  been  ordained  to  whether  they  could  retain  their  connection  with 
the  office  of  the  ministry,  he  set  sail  toward  the  the  Scottish  church,  now,  by  the  iuterpretati<m 
dose  of  1829.  During  his  voyage  to  India  he  given  to  the  law  regarding  benefices,  thoroughly 
was  twice  shipwredKcd,  first  on  a  reef  while  Erastianized,  or  whether  they  ought  to  throw  in 
rounding  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  again  on  their  lot  with  tiie  seceding  party,  orgamxed  under 
the  coast  of  Ceylon,  and  narrowly  e8(»ped  a  thenameof  the  Flree  Protesting  church  of  Sootp 
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land.  There  was  much  to  induce  fhem  to  re*  nicsehool  in  Paris.  Having  entered  the  Frenbh 
main  as  they  had  been — ^the  labors  of  12  years,  army,  he  obtained  a  commission  in  1609,  served 
the  complete  organization  of  their  edifices  ana  in  the  last  campaigns  of  Napoleon,  and  distin- 
planS)  past  success,  the  prestige  of  oonnection  goished  himself  during  the  Hundred  Days, 
-with  a  wealthy  and  endowed  church,  the  sym-  When  Geneva  was  restored  to  Switzerland,  he 
pathies  of  the  f^vemment,  and  then,  on  the  became  a  citizen  of  the  republic;  wascontinned 
other  hand,  their  ignorance  as  to  the  extent  in  the  rank  of  captain,  which  he  had  received 
and  abihty  of  the  fVee  church  to  aid  them  in  under  the  empire,  and  in  1827  was  promoted  to 
the  erection  of  new  buildings,  and  in  the  oar-  that  of  colonel  In  1881  he  was  made  chief 
lying  out  of  their  well  tried  svstem.  However,  of  the  staff  of  a  corps  destined  to  defend  the 
guided  by  a  dear  conviction  ofduty.  Dr.  Duff  and  neutrality  of  tiie  republic.  Intrusted  with  the 
his  brethren  at  once  and  unanimously  declared  management  of  the  militarv  school  at  Thun, 
their  adherence  to  the  Free  church,  and  vacated  yrWi  the  survey  of  Switzerland,  and,  as  qnar- 
their  honored  and  beloved  institution,  with  all  its  termaster-general,  with  the  reorganization  of 
valuable  library  and  apparatus;  and  we  believe  the  federal  army,  he  perf(Mrmed  his  duties  with 
they  have  had  no  cause  to  r^ret  the  step.  On  zeal  and  ability.  When  the  organization  of  the 
the  death  of  Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers  in  1846,  the  Sonderbund,  and  the  apprehended  intervention 
office  of  principal  and  professor  of  theology  in  of  foreign  powers,  seemed  to  threaten  the  exist- 
the  Free  church  college  in  Scotiand  was  offered  ence  of  the  confederation  in  1847,  Dufour,  at 
to  him,  but  was  refused.  He  returned  to  Eu-  the  age  of  60.  was  chosen  by  the  diet  command- 
rope  La  1851  to  recruit  his  broken  health  ,*  but  er-in-chief  oi  the  federal  forces,  and  not  only 
instead  of  finding  there  the  necessary  repose,  he  rapidly  suppressed  the  civil  war,  but  also  raised 
entered  on  the  revival  of  the  missionary  spirit  the  reputation  of  his  country  in  the  eyes  of  £u- 
among  the  British  people,  and  for  that  purpose  rope,  ma  moderation  on  that  occasion  equalled 
visited  the  churches  even  in  the  remotest  Brit-  hi^military  ability.  Being  a  conservative  in  pol- 
ish ides.  In  1854  he  made  a  voyage  to  America,  itics,  the  events  of  1848  lost  him  some  part  of 
and  during  the  months  of  February,  March,  his  popularity ;  but  he  has  since  rendered  im- 
April,  and  May,  he  visited  the  principal  cities  m  portant  services  to  his  country  as  a  negotiator 
the  northern  and  western  states^  and  passed  with  foreign  powers,  especially  in  the  question 
through  Canada.  While  he  was  in  New  York  of  the  relations  of  Ticino  and  Keufch4tel  with 
the  various  evangelical  churches  met  by  repre-  Austria  and  Prussia.  Shortiy  before  tiie  termi- 
sentation,  and  gave  him  a  fbatemal  welcome,  nation  oftheNeufchAtel  affair,  he  was  again  ap- 
and  the  university  of  New  York  conferred  on  pointedcommander*in-diief  of  the  federal  army 
him  t^e  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  In  1855  he  in  consequence  of  the  warlike  preparations  of 
returned  to  India,  where  he  still  remains,  de-  Prussia.  He  is  the  author  of  several  worls  in 
voted  with  untiring  industry  to  his  missionary  French,  the  most  important  of  which  are:  De 
labors.  la  fortificati&n  permanenU  (1824;  8d  edition, 

DUFFY,  ChabuesGatak,  an  Irish  journalist  1850);  GSometrte  per^eeUce^  &o,  (1&2T);  Mi" 
and  politician,  born  in  Ulster  in  1816.  He  em-  fncires  9ur  VaTtiU^ieae$ancienU  et  aur  ceUe  du 
braced  the  profession  of  Journalism  at  an  early  moyendge  (1840) ;  Manuel  de  tactique  (1842). 
age,  and  for  several  years  edited  an  influential  l5UFR£]N0T,PiBKBBABMAin>,  a  French  geol- 
newspaper  at  Belfast.  At  the  same  time  he  ogist  and  mineralogist,  bom  in  Sovran,  Seine- 
pursued  the  study  of  the  law,  and  was  subse-  et-Oise,  in  1792,  died  in  Paris,  March  20, 1857. 
qnently  called  to  the  bar,  but  he  has  never  His  mother  (bom  in  1766,  died  in  1825)  was  a 
practised.  In  1841  he  went  to  Dublin,  where  poetess  of  some  distinction.  He  entered  the  poly- 
in  1842  he  established  the  '*  Nation,"  a  publi-  technic  school  in  1811,  and  the  school  of  mines 
cation  strongly  in  the  interest  of  O^Connell  and  in  1818.  His  first  essay  appeared  m  1819,  and 
the  advocates  of  repeal  of  the  union ;  and  in  was  followed  by  a  great  variety  of  papers  on 
1844  he  was  compromised  in  the  proceedings  mineralogy  and  geology,  which  gained  for  him 
instituted  against  O^Connell  and  the  prominent  a  high  reputation  in  the  scientino  world.  His 
repealers.  In  1847  he  joined  the  party  of  explorations  in  southern  France  and  in  the 
young  Ireland,  and  in  the  succeeding  year  was  Pyrenees  led  him  to  develop  the  theory  of  meta- 
tried  with  Smith  O^Brien,  Thomas  Francis  morphism,  according  to  which  the  production 
Meagher,  and  others,  for  sedition,  but  was  ac-  of  many  of  the  newer  rocks  is  explained  hy  the 
quitted.  He  then  resumed  the  direction  of  the  action  of  heat  upon  those  of  older  date.  He  ex* 
'^  Nation,"  in  which  he  advocated  various  social  plored  the  vicinity  of  Naples,  and  in  his  work  oa 
reforms  for  Ireland,  and  between  1852  and  1 856  the  subject  (Deg  terraint  wleaniquea  de»  eimnmi 
represented  New  Ross  in  parliament  He  has  deNapie»)  he  maintains  that  Herculaneum  and 
since  emigrated  to  Australia,  where  he  has  been  Pompeii  were  destroyed  by  a  landslide  from  Ye- 
a  member  of  the  colonial  legislature,  and  also  suvius,  and  not  by  lava  ejected  from  the  crater, 
of  the  mmistry.  He  is  the  author  of  **'  Ballad  In  oonoert  with  Mte  de  Beaumont  he  explored 
Poetrv  of  Ireland,^'  and  other  publications.  between  1828  and  1886  various  parts  of  France, 

DUFOUR,  GuiLLAUTtfB  Hknri,  a  Swiss  gen-  England,  and  northem  Spain,  and  the  remark- 

era],  born  in  Constance  in  1787.    He  was  edn-  able  geological  map  of  France  which  appeared 

cated  in  Geneva,  and  after  the  annexation  of  that  in  1841  was  the  result  of  their  labors,    lie  was 

city  to  France  in  1807,  studied  at  the  polyteol^  intrusted  with  a  mission  to  England  for  the 
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pnrpoee  of  investigatinff  the  effect  of  the  snb-  phia,  in  1848.  Among  his  writinn  are  a  **  Com- 
Btitation  of  the  hot  for  the  cold  blast  in  furnaces  prehensive  Sammarr  of  Generiu  Philosophy,'" 
employed  for  melting  iron.  He  also  investt-  pnbliahed  at  Philadelphia  in  1845,  and  a  ^  Okas 
gated  the  methods  of  varioas  metallurgical  oper-  book  of  Grovemments  and  OiTil  Society/'  print- 
ations  in  Great  Britain,  and  published  in  con-  ed  in  1859  in  New  York.  One  of  his  latest  pro- 
junction  with  £lie  de  Beaumont,  Ooste,  and  ductions  is  the  ^  Tenant  House/'  a  vork  pre- 
Perdonnet,  an  elaborate  and  valuable  report  pared  from  information  acquired  while  he  was 
entitled  Voyetge  metaUurgiqiu  tn  Angleterre  a  member  of  the  legidiatare  of  New  York. 
(2d  ed.  1887-'S9,  2  vols.  8to.).  He  was  one  of  DUGDALE,  Sib  Williaic,  an  English  anti- 
the  most  active  members  of  the  academy  of  quary,  born  in  Shnstoke,  Warwickshire  Sept. 
miners^  director  of  tiie  ^U  de$  mines^  and  pro-  12, 1605,  died  Feb.  10, 1686.  He  was  educated 
fessor  of  mineralogy  and  geology.  He  intro-  partly  in  the  free  school  of  Coventry,  partly  bj 
dnced  a  new  classification  of  minerals  based  his  father,  was  made  pursuivant  at  arms  extra- 
upon  crystallography,  and  promoted  in  various  ordinary  nnder  the  name  of  Blandie  Lyon  in 
other  ways  the  study  of  mmeralogy  and  mete-  1688,  rose  by  degrees  in  the  herald's  coDege  nntil 
orology.  The  4th  and  last  volume  of  the  2d  he  became  garter  principsi  king  at  arms  in  1677, 
and  enlarged  edition  of  his  TraiU  ds  minir(d<h  and  was  knighted.  In  1641  exact  drafts  of  all 
fM  appeared  in  Paris  in  1859,  with  an  addi-  the  monnmenta  in  Westminster  abbey  and  in 
tional  volume  of  illustrations.  many  of  the  churches  of  England,  with  oopiea 

DTT  FRESNE,  Charles.    See  Dtr  Canok.  of  their  inscriptions,  were  made  nnder  his  supers 

DUFRESN0Y.CHABUE8ALPR0srsi£,aiVench  intendence  and  deposited  in  Sir  Christopher 
pointer  and  poet,  bom  in  Paris  in  1611,  died  at  Hatton^s  library.  With  Roger  Dodsworth  he 
Villiers-le-Bel,  near  Paris,  in  1665.  His  pictures  projected  the  publication  of  the  charters  and 
are  correct,  but  not  otherwise  remarkable,  and  descriptions  of  all  the  monasteries  of  the  king- 
he  is  now  chiefly  remembered  as  the  author  of  dom ;  and  after  having  attended  King  Charles  at 
a  Latin  poem  entitled  De  Arte  Oraphiea^  the  Edgehill  and  fbllowed  him  to  Oxford,  he  im- 
**  Art  of  Painting,^^  which  has  been  8  times  proved  a  long  stay  in  that  town  by  collecting 
translated  into  English,  viz. :  into  prose  by  Drv-  from  the  Bodleian  and  other  Hbraries  there  ma- 
den  |[4to.  London^  695),  hj  WiUs  ^4to.  1754) ;  terials  for  this  great  work.  From  the  tower 
and  into  verse  by  William  Mason,  with  notes  by  reoords^e  Cottonian  library,  and  the  papers  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  (4to.,  York,  1788).  Andr6  Da  Chesne  which  he  examined  in  Paris, 

DUFRESNi,  CiUBLSS  RrviifcBiL  a  French  he  gathered  still  more  information;  and  in  1655 
dramatist,  bom  in  Paris  in  1648,  diea  there,  Oct.  the  first  volume  of  the  work  appeared  in  Latin 
6, 1724.  He  was  descended  from  Henry  IV.  by  at  London,  under  the  title  of  MimMtitan  Angli- 
one  of  the  mistresses  of  that  monarch,  known  eanum;  the  2d  and  8d  vds.  were  issued  in  1661 
as  la  belle  jardiniire.  In  consequence  of  his  and  1678 ;  a  new  and  enlarged  edition,  in  6  vols, 
descent  and  his  talents,  he  ei^oyed  the  flavor  of  crown  folio,  was  published  in  18l7-'dO,  with 
Louis  Xiy.,  but  his  improvident  habits  were  plates,  the  cost  of  drawing  and  engraving  which 
oonstantly  involving  him  in  embarrassments,  amounted  to  $80,000.  This  edition  was  reprint- 
He  wrote  some  extent  comedies,  had  great  ed  at  London  in  8  vols.  fol.  in  1846.  Several 
skill  as  a  landscape  gardener,  and  was  known  as  abridgments  of  the  ori^nal  work  have  be^ 
a  pleasant  companion  and  a  wit  It  is  related  of  made  in  English.  Among  Dngdale's  other  con- 
him  that  he  married  his  washerwoman  in  order  tribntions  to  history  are  the  *''  Antiquities  of  War- 
to  avoid  payine  her  bill.  Among  his  comedies  wickshire"  (fol.,  1656),  one  of  the  best  works  of 
which  obtained  the  most  success,  may  be  men-  the  kind  ever  published,  and  the  author's  chef 
tioned  Veamritde  eontradictiony  La  coquette  de  Wcawore;  "Histoiy  of  St.  PauFs  Cathedral'' 
Mlage^  and  Lefawn  sinch'e.  His  PoSsies  divenee  (fol.,  1658) ; "  History  of  Imbanking  and  Drayn- 
are  dso  praised.  A  selection  of  his  works  was  Ing  of  divers  Fenns  and  Marshes" Yfol.,  1662X 
published  at  Paris  in  2  vols,  in  1805.  nndertaken  at  the  instance  of  several  gentlemen 

DUGAKKE,  AnousTiNB  Joseph  Hioket,  an  who  were  interested  in  the  draining  of  Bedford 

American  poet  and  novelist,  bom  in  Boston  in  Level ;  *'  Originee  JuridieialeSy  or  Historical 

1828.    He  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  Memoirs  of  the  English  Laws^  Courts  of  Justice, 

the  periodical  press,  having  written  between  20  Forms  of  Trial,  Pmiishment  m  Cases  Criminal, 

and  80  novelettes  and  romances,  and  a  great  Law  Writers,"  &c.  (1666) ;  the  ^^  Baronage  of 

number  of  miscellaneous  papers  nnder  various  Eneland,  or  an  Historical  Account  of  the  laves 

signatures.    His  poetical  works  consist  of  the  andmostmemorableActionsof  our  English  No- 

« Iron  Harp,"  "  Parnassus  in  PiUory,"  a  satire,  bility"  (8  vols,  fol.,  1675-'6) ;  "  A  Short  View 

the  •*  Mission  of  Intellect,"  a  poem  delivered  in  of  the  late  Troubles  in  England**  (Oxford,  1681) : 

New  York  in  1852,  the  '*  Qospel  of  Labor,"  de-  *'  Ancient  Usage  in  bearing  of  such  Ensigns  of 

livered  before  the  N.  Y.  mercantile  library  as-  Honor  as  are  commonly  called  Arms"  (Oxford, 

flociation  in  1858.  and  a  number  of  short  pieces  1682) ;  **  A  Perfect  Copy  of  all  Summons  of  the 

originally  appeanng  in  newspapers  and  maga-  Nobility  to  the  Great  Councils  and  Parliaments 

zin^  which  were  published  in  a  largeiUnstrated  of  this  Realme,  from  the  XUX.  of  Henry  the 

edition,  in  Philadelphia,  in  1856.    He  is  also  the  IHd.  until  these  present  Times"  (London,  168(0. 

author  of  the  "  Lydian  Queen,"  a  tragedy  per-  Dugdale  also  completed  the  2d  volume  of  Sir 

formed  at  the  Walnut  street  theatre,  PhUadel-  Henry  Spelman's  Cimeilick    Hia  works  are  ad- 
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mirable  for  their  aecnntcjf  and  his  industry  verted  into  a  long  and  narrow  canal.    The  lower 

was  almost  incredible.    His  **Life,  Diary,  and  ^aw  corresponds  to  the  an^e  of  the  intermax- 

Gorrespondence,"  with  an  index  to  his  MS.  col-  illariea,  and  is  bent  downward  at  the  symphy- 

lections,  many  of  which  are  preserved  in  the  sis;  on  its  anterior  surface  are  8or4ronffh  and 

Ashmolean  musenm  at  Oxfora,  was  published  shallow  alveoli,  sometimes  containing  ruaimen- 

at  London  in  1827  by  William  Hamper,  F.S.A.  tary  incisors,  according  to  Sir  Everard  Home. 

— ^His  son.  Sir  John  Dngdale,  was  Norroy  king-  The  cerncal  vertebr»  are  7,  separate ;  the  dorsals 

at-arms,  and  published  a  catalogue  of  the  Eng-  18,  with  spinous  processes  bent  bade  and  elon- 

lish  nobility.  sated  from  the  first  to  the  last,  and  of  the  same 

DIJGONG,  a  herbivorous  cetacean,  of  the  ge-  length  as  the  transverse ;  the  lumbar  8,  with  long 

nus  dugtingas  (Lao^pMe),  or  halicore  (Illiger),  spinous  and  transverse  processes ;  one  sacral,  to 

the  only  genus  of  its  family,  and  the  only  un-  "which  rudimentary  pelvic  bones  are  suspended; 

disputed  species  of  the  genus;  the  Malay  name  caudals  about  24^  with  chevron  bones  for  the 

is  duy<mg^  and  the  scientific  halicore  Indie/us  anterior  },  and  becoming  flattened  posteriorly. 

(Desm.)  or  ff.  dugung  (F.  Ouvier).  The  general  The  ribs  are  18,  less  thick  and  dense  than  those 

shape  is  fish-like ;  the  head  is  proportionately  of  the  manati,  the  1st  8  attached  by  cartila^ 

small,  and  separated  from  the  body  by  a  slight  to  the  sternum ;  the  shoulder  blade  is  large,  with 

cervical  depression ;  there  is  no  dorsal  fin,  and  the  anterior  angle  rounded,  the  posterior  ex- 

the  horizontal  tail  is  crescent-shaped ;  there  are  tended  backwara  wiUi  a  oencave  margin ;  the 

no  posterior  limbs,  but  the  anterior  are  like  ce-  spine  is  prominent^  and  the  acromion  and  cora« 

tacean  paddles  without  any  trace  of  nails  or  di-  cold  processes  are  pointed ;  the  humerus  is  shorty 

vision  into  fingers.    The  upper  lip  is  very  large,  thick,  with  a  prominent  deltoid  ridge;  the  ra-- 

thick,  obliquely  truncated,  forming  a  blunt  snout  dius  and  ulna  are  very  short,  rounded,  anchy- 

such  as  would  be  made  by  cutting  off  an  ele-  losed  together  at  each  end;  the  carpal  bones 

phant's  trunk  near  the  mouth ;  the  anterior  por^  are  4,  in  2  rows ;  the  thumb  is  rudimentary,  its 

tion  is  covered  with  sof^  papiUss  with  a  few  metacarpal  bone  small  and  pointed ;  the  other 

stiff  bristles;  the  lips  have  a  corneous  edging  metacarpals  are  flattened,  with  8-jointed  pha- 

which  assists  it  in  tearing  sea- weeds  from  the  langes.    The  tongue  is  thick,  the  anterior  upper 

bottom.    In  the  old  aninial  the  incisors  are  2  surface  with  cuticular  spines,  and  on  each  side 

above  and  none  below,  large,  but  nearly  covered  at  the  base  a  homy,  retroverted,  pointed  process. 

by  the  tumid  and  movable  lip ;  in  the  young.  The  stomach  is  divided  into  2  portions,  the  car- 

the  2  upper  permanent  incisors  are  preced^  diac  large  and  globular,  the  pyloric  narrower; 

by  2  deciduous  ones,  and  there  are  6  or  8  lower  at  the  constriction  between  tne  2  are  2  tubular 

incisors  which  fall  and  are  not  succeeded  by  any  ccQcal  prolongations  as  in  some  pachyderms,  and 

permanent  ones.    The  molars  in  the  adult  are  at  the  car^ac  end  is  a  rounded  glandular  mass  as  in 

:|,  simple  and  elliptical,  in  the  young  j:{,  some  rodents;  the  intestines  are  14  times  as  long 

^r  back  on  t^e  horizontal  portion  of  the  jaw :  as  the  bo^  and  Uie  coBCum  is  simple  andheartr 

the  grinding  surfuce  presents  an  outer  rim  of  shaped.    Tne  liver  is  transversely  oblong,  with 

enamel,  wiw  the  central  ivory  portion  slighUy  1  large  and  8  small  lobes;  the  gaU  bladder  is 

depressed;  they  have  no  proper  roots,  and  grow  present,  elongated,  receiving  bile  directly  from 

as  long  as  they  can  be  of  use  to  the  animaL   The  the  hepatic  ducts ;  the  spleen  is  very  small  and 

skin  is  thick  and  smooth,  with  a  few  scattered  rounded.    The  heart  has  its  ventricles  deeply 

bristles ;  the  color  is  bluish  above  and  white  olefb,  not  however  affecting  the  circulation ;  the 

beneath ;  the  mamma  are  2,  and  pectoral ;  t^e  capacity  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  very  ^at^ 

fins  are  used  not  only  for  swimming^  but  for  to  accommodate  the  delay  of  the  blood  in  the 

crawling  along  the  bottom.    The  cranial  bones  lungs  during  submersion.    The  lungs  are  very 

are  dense  and  large^  wiUi  loose  connections  long,  flattened,  jt  as  long  as  the  body;  thesuper- 

where  anv  sutures  exist.     The  intermaxillaries  ficicd  air  cells  are  large,  the  dorsal  extent  is 

are  very  uu^ge,  extending  back  as  far  as  the  mid-  great,  the  trachea  divides  high  up,  and  the  bron- 

die  of  the  temporal  fossae,  and  bent  down  at  a  chi  are  long,  as  in  marine  turtles;  the  cartilages 

right  anj^le  over  the  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw,  of  the  bronchial  tubes  are  continued  spirally  into 

terminating  nearly  on  a  level  with  its  lower  mar-  each  other.    The  sense  of  smell  must  be  dull; 

gin ;  this  is  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  the  eye  is  very  small  and  convex,  with  a  nicti- 

die  incisors,  one  of  which  is  in  each  intormax-  tating  membrane  beside  the  lids ;  the  external 

Sllary ;  for  this  reason  also  the  nostrils  are  dis-  orifi(^  of  the  ear  is  hardly  perceptible ;  the  nasal 

placed  upward,  different  from  the  allied  manati,  openings  are  2  Darabolic  slits,  whose  semi-lunar 

fco  that  their  opening  is  turned  up  as  in  the  typ-  edge  performs  tne  office  of  a  valve  which  can  be 

icalcetacea;  indeed  this  animal  comes  nearer  opened  and  shut  at  pleasure ;  the  interior  of  the 

than  its  congener  to  the  whales  in  its  forked  cheeks,  according  to  F.  Ouvier,  is  entirely  cov- 

tail,  absence  of  nails,  and  superior  opening  of  ered  with  strong  hairs.    The  usual  length  of  the 

the  nostrils.    The  whole  skull  (and  especially  dugong  is  from  8  to  10  feet,  though  it  has  beea 

the  frontal  bones)  is  comparatively  short ;  the  seen  as  long  as  20  feet ;  it  is  found  in  the  seas  of 

parietal  crests  are  widely  separated ;  there  is  no  the  East  Indies,  especially  in  the  Malayan  archi- 

bony  tentorium,  no  seUa  turcica,  very  few  and  pelago,  never  on  land,  rarely  if  ever  in  fresh 

unall  openings  in  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  water,  but  generallv  in  troops  in  shallows  of  the 

ethmoia  bone,  and  the  optic  foramina  are  con-  sea  where  the  depth  is  not  more  than  8  fathoms. 
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It8foodcon8!stfloffiioiandalg»,an<litbrow8M  ited  by  Dn  Halde  from  the  9th  to  the  20th 

on  the  marine  yegetation  as  a  cow  does  on  land.  Tolnme  inclusive ;  and  his  DeKripUon  ffeognir 

It  yields  little  or  no  oil,  bnt  is  banted  by  the  fihique^  hi$toriqu6^  ehranologique,  poliUque,  t$ 


peoially  during  the  northern  monsoon,  at  the  and  which  oontriboted  not  a  little  to  advance 

months  of  rivers,  when  the  sea  is  calm.    The  the  science  of  geography.    An  English  transla* 

affection  of  the  mother  for  her  yonng  is  very  re-  tion  of  the  latter  appeiuned  in  London  in  17S6 

markable.    There  are  doubtless  several  species  (4  vols.  8vo.),  in  1742  (2  vols.  foL),  and  again 

in  the  Indian  seas,  as  it  is  hardlv  probable  that  in  1744  (4  vols.  8vo.).    The  Letira  £difianU$  a 

only  one  species  would  be  found  from  the  Philip-  euruutet  have  not  been  translated  into  English, 

pine  idands  to  the  coast  of  Kew  Holland ;  in  the  bnt  a  selection  from  the  earlier  volumes  appear- 

Ked  sea  is  a  species  called  JET.  tdbenuteularum  by  ed  in  London  in  1748,  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  onder 

Bftppell,  from  bis  belief  that  the  Hebrews  cov-  the  title  of  ^'  Jesuits*  Letters.'' 

ered  with  its  skin  their  tabernacle  and  sacred  DUHAMEL  DU  MONOEATJ,  Hsnbi  Louis,  a 

ark ;  this  is  generally  considered  a  mere  variety.  French  botanist  and  writer  on  agriculture,  hm 

In  the  article  Makati  will  be  given  reasons  for  in  Paris  in  1700,  died  there,  Aug.  28, 1782.  He 

considering  the  herl^vorous  cetaceans  as  belongs  was  educated  at  the  college  0[  Haroourt,  where 

ing  rather  to  the  pachyderms  than  to  oetaceans,  he  first  displayed  a  taste  Ibr  <be  natural  scienoea. 

the  manati  coming  nearer  to  the  former,  and  the  Having  been  appointed  naval  inspector,  he  di- 

dugong  probably  nearer  to  the  latter.    (See  also  rected  his  attention  to  the  culture  and  preser- 

DiHOTHSBiuM.)   An  allied  fossil  genus,  hdlith^  vation  of  wood  suitable  foit  nautical  purpoaea^ 

rium  (Kanp),  is  found  in  the  tertiary  calcareous  whence  he  was  led  to  investigate  the  pnq>er- 

deposits  of  Europe.  ties  of  the  different  species  of  plants  and  trees 

DUGIJAT-TROnnif,  Bxs%  a  French  ad-  adapted  to  the  oUmate  of  France,  of  which  he 

miral,  bom  in  St.  Malo,  June  10, 1678,  died  in  drew  up  a  catalogue  arranged  in  the  alphabetical 

Paris,  Sept.  27, 1788.    He  was  at  first  intended  order  of  their  I^tin  generic  names.    His  most 

for  the  church,  but  his  family  yielded  to  his  in-  important  works  are :  De  laphytiqui  det  tti^rat 

cHnations,  and  allowed  him  to  follow  the  sea  as  (2  vols.  4to.,  Paris,  1758);  Aes  temu  et  pUmta^ 

his  profession.     He  distinguished  himself  as  tions  de»  etrbra  etds  la  euUurs  (4to.,  1760); 

commander  of  a  privateer  in  the  war  against  J^UmenU  de  ragrieuUure  (2  vols.  12mo.,  1762). 

Ihigland  and  Holland,  and  attracted  the  attention  DUIDA,  a  lofty  mountain  near  the  southern 

of  Louis  XIY.,  who  presented  him  with  a  sword,  extremity  of  Venezuela.     On  tiie  S.  andW. 

and  afterward,  in  1697,  admitted  him  to  the  it  present  a  perpendicular  front,  bare  and  stony 

roval  navy,  giving  him  the  command  of  a  ves-  to  the  summit.    The  other  sides  are  less  ste^ 

eel.    He  continu^  his  careei^  and,  in  the  letters  and  covered  with  magnificent  forests.     The 

of  nobility  granted  him  for  his  conduct  in  the  summit,  8,500  feet  above  the  sea,  has  never 

Spanish  war,  it  was  stated  that  he  had  captured  been  reached  by  man.    At  the  beginning  and 

more  than  800  merchant  ships  and  20  ships  of  end  of  the  rainy  season  small  shifting  flames  are 

war.    The  expl6it,  however,  which  won  him  seen  to  play  about  the  highest  peaks,  and  have 

the  most  renown,  was  the  capture  of  Rio  Ja-  sometimes  induced  the  supposition  that  the 

neiro  in  1711,  which  brought  an  immense  sum  mountain  is  a  volcano.    At  its  foot  is  the  soli- 

of  money  to  the  French  government  tary  missonof  Esmeraldo. 

DUG UET,  Jaoqtjbs  Joseph,  a  French  theolo-  DUILIUS,  Oaius  Nbpos,  consul  of  Borne,  260 

flian,  bom  at  Montbrison.  Dec.  9, 1649,  died  in  B.  C,  noted  for  his  naval  victory  over  the  Car- 

Fari^,  Oct.  26,  1788.    He  officiated  for  many  thaginians,  the  first  success  ever  obtained  by  the 

years  as  professor  of  divinity  at  the  oratoire,  Bomans  on  the  sea.    Hie  battle  was  fought  off 

His  zeal  for  the  cause  of  the  Port  Boyalists,  al-  MylsB  in  Sicily,  and  the  triumph  of  Duilins  is  at- 

though  tempered  by  moderation,  which  formed  tributed  to  his  invention  of  grappling  irons,  by 

one  of  the  chief  traits  of  his  character,  in-  means  of  which  he  attached  his  ships  firmlv  to 

volved  him  in  the  religious  controvernes  of  his  those  of  the  enemy,  and  enabled  his  men  to  nght 

times.    His  writings,  which  com]Nnse  nearly  20  hand  to  hand.    On  his  return  to  Rome  he  was 

works  chiefly  on  theological  and  ethical  sub-  hcmored  with  a  magnificent  triumph,  and  a  col- 

Jects,  are,  without  being  very  vigorous,  con-  umn  was  raised  to  commemorate  the  event, 

ceived  in  the  gentie  and  Christian  tone  which  DUISBITRG,  a  Prussian  town,  capital  of  a 

distinguished  him  in  his  life.  circle  of  the  same  name,  in  the  province  of  the 

DU  HALDE,  JsAN  BApnsTE,  a  French  geog-  Bhine^  18  m.  W.  N.  W.  from  IXlsseldorf;  at  the 

rapher,  bom  in  Paris,  Feb.  1, 1674^  died  Aug.  ccmfluence  of  the  Agger  with  the  Buhr,  on  the 

18,  1748.    In  1708  he  became  a  member  of  the  railway  fhnn  Cologne  to  Minden;  popL  of  the 

society  of  Jesus,  and  was  afterward  appointed  cirol^  110,000;  of  the  towiL  12,000.    It  is  sur- 

to  the  task  of  editing  the  letters  of  misdonaries  rounded  by  dilapidated  waUs,  has  a  librazy^  * 

sent  out  by  that  society  to  various  parts  of  the  botanic  garden,  and  important  manufactories  of 

world,  and  especially  to  China.    The  result  of  woollen  and  cotton,  velvet,  leather,  tobacco,  and 

these  labors  is  the  well-known  LeUret  Sd{fiaifUe$  porcelain.    It  has  also  in  its  vicinity  extensive 

^  eurieusea  eorUea  dea  misnom  itrang^cB,  ed*  sugar  refineries  and  iron  foiges. 
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DUJ ABDIN,  FfiLix,  a  IVenoh  natnralist,  bom  dokes  and  peers  held  the  first  rank,  and  had  a  seat 

in  Tours,  April  5, 1801.    The  son  of  a  watch-  in  parliament,  and  certain  honors  and  preroga« 

maker,  he  was  obliged  to  learn  ¥rith  little  as-  tives  at  ooort    The  dignity  of  the  second  class 

sistance  the  sciences  which  he  has  since  been  or  hereditary  dukes  was  transmissible  to  their 

employed  in  teaching.    From  1827  to  1884  he  male  children,  but  that  of  the  dokes  by  brevet 

delivered  pnblio  lectnres  in  Tonrs  upon  geom*  ceased  with  themselves.  The  ducal  and  all  other 

etry  and   chemistry  as  applied  to  the   arts,  titlesofnobility,  abolished  at  the  commencement 

During  the  same  period  he  published  several  ofthe  revolution,  were  established  again  in  1806. 

ffeologioal  works,  in  one  of  which  he  first  made  The  rank  of  duke  in  the  royal  family  of  France 

known  the  curious  fact  that  Artesian  wells  bring  was  superior  to  that  of  prince,  inferior  sometimes 

to  the  surface  seeds  and  remains  of  insects,  to  that  of  count,  and  always  to  that  of  dauphin, 

which  have  been  taken  ftom  long  distances  and  In  other  great  &milies  also  the  title  was  higher 

transported  through  subterranean  passages.    In  than  that  of  prince.    In  Germany,  where  the 

1883  and  1884  he  published  descriptions  of  the  idea  of  sovereignty  is  inseparable  from  the  ducal 

flora  of  the  region  of  the  Loire,  and  of  the  dignity,  this  title  comes  immediately  after  that 

geology  and  fossils  of  Touridne.    He  then  de-  of  royalty.  Under  the  emperor  Henry  lY .  dukes 

voted  himself  to  zoological  researches,  and  pub-  began  to  usurp  those  sovereign  rishts  which  they 

lidied  observations  upon   the  rhitsapoda^  for  have  mnce  exercised,  and  6  dukeaoms  were  then 

which  he  proposed  a  new  classification.    In  established.     Several  of  the  primitive  dukes 

1889  he  added  extended  annotations  to  the  8d  haveexchanged  their  title  for  that  of  grand  duke* 

volume  of  De  Lamarck's  *^  History  of  Inverte*  The  princes  of  the  house  of  Austria  bear  the 

brate  Animals,"  and  among  his  later  publica-  title  of  archduke.    In  England,  it  was  not  till 

tions  have  been  his  researches  upon  the  brain  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.  in  the  14th  century 

of  insects,  and  upon  the  instinct  of  bees.  that  dukedoms  were  established  giving  their 

DUJABDIN,  KabeLj  a  Dutch  painter,  bom  in  proprietors  the  first  rank  in  the  British  peerage, 

Amsterdam  in  1640,  died  in  Yenioe,  ISTov.  20,  a  rank  which  has  since  belonged  to  the  tiue. 

1678.     He  was  the  best  pupil  of  Berghem ;  The  first  person  created  an  English  duke  was  . 

studied  in  Italy,  where  his  pictures  were  very  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  who  was  made  duko 

popular ;  went  to  Lyons,  got  into  debt,  and  mar-  of  Cornwall  in  1887,  and  that  title  is  still  borne 

ned  his  landlady,  whom  he  soon  deserted,  and  by  the  prince  of  Wales.    The  duke  of  Noi&lk, 

returned  to  Amsterdam.    He  again  went  to  whose  title  is  the  most  ancient  of  all  those 

Italy  to  escape  from  his  wife.    On  his  death,  now  in  existence,  except  the  above,  is  desoend- 

the  Venetian  senate  paid  him  unusual  honors,  ed  from  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  a  younger 

In  q[)ite  of  his  dissipation  he  left  a  great  num*  son  of  Edward  I.,  who  was  created  duchess  of 

ber  of  paintinsi^  principally  of  i>astoral  scenes  Norfolk  in  1858.    The  dignity  became  extinct 

and  animals.    Mis  pictures  are  now  scarce  and  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  in  1572,  but  was  re- 

dear.  vived  in  1628  in  the  person  of  Ludovic  Stuart| 

DUKE  (Lat.  dnx;  Byas.  Gr.  ^xat^  a  leader),  created  duke  of  Richmond.  Since  the  accesdon 
a  title  belonging  originally  to  the  commanders  of  George  H.  the  title  has  been  frugally  be- 
ef armies.  In  the  later  periods  of  the  Koman  stowed.  From  that  period  to  1766  no  person, 
empire  it  designated  the  military  governor  of  a  except  of  the  royal  fSamily,  was  raised  to  a 
district  and  until  the  time  of  Theododus  the  dukeaom,  but  in  the  latter  year  the  representa- 
rank  of  dukes  was  esteemed  inferior  to  that  of  tive  of  the  ancient  house  of  Percy  was  made 
counts.  Subsequently  their  dignity  greatly  in-  duke  of  Northumberland ;  47  years  later  the 
creased,  several  provinces  often  became  subject  duke  of  Wellington  received  this  title  fh)m  the 
to  a  single  duke,  and  the  title  was  not  disdained  king,  as  the  highest  honor  which  could  be  ren- 
by  conquerors  such  as  Alaric  and  Attila.  The  dered  for  his  great  services.  There  are  now 
northern  barbarians  who  invaded  the  vast  ter-  in  the  English  peerage  21  dukes  exclusive  of 
ritories  of  declining  Borne  adopted,  if  they  had  those  of  the  royal  &mily.  Ireland  has  but  one 
not  before  borrowed,  the  titles  of  duke  and  duke,  the  duke  of  Leinster;  of  the  7  Scottish 
4y>unt;  but  among  these  martial  tribes,  the  dukes,  2  are  also  English  dukes.  The  title  of 
dukes,  as  military  chieftains,  acquired  a  decided  duke,  or  properly  prince,  was  originally  borne  by 
preeminence  over  the  counts,  who  both  in  the  the  czars  of  Bnssia,  and  that  of  grand  duke  or 
byzantine  and  w^tem  empires  had  been  em-  grand  prince  still  distingnishes  the  princes  of 
ployed  chi^y  in  civil  offices.  Under  the  sue-  that  house.  The  kings  of  Poland  were  grand 
cessors  of  Charlemagne,  the  governors  of  x>rov-  dukes  or  grand  princes  of  Lithuania,  and  the 
inces  generally  assumed  the  title  of  duke,  and  kings  of  Prussia  were  the  dukes,  of  Silesia, 
achieved  an  almost  absolute  independence.  The  Italy  has  several  sovereign  dukes,  as  the  grand 
kings  of  France,  however,  succeeded  in  reunit-  duke  of  Tuscany,  and  the  dukes  of  Modena  and 
ing  to  the  crown  the  dukedoms  which  had  been  Parma.  The  title  exists  also  in  the  papal  states, 
severed  from  it ;  and  the  ducal  sovereignty  be-  the  Idngdom  of  Naples,  the  Netherlands,  and  in 
ing  extingnieihed,  the  name  has  remained  in  Portug^  and  Spain.  In  some  of  the  countries 
France  only  as  a  title  of  dignity  hereditary  in  of  Europe  it  retains  the  attributes  of  sovereigii 
eertdn  families.  Prior  to  the  revolution  dukes  power  which  it  received  in  the  middle  ages; 
were  created  by  letters  patent  of  the  king,  and  in  others,  as  in  England,  it  continues  to  desig- 
were  of  3  kinds,  <^  which  those  designated  as  nate  the  hi^est  ra^  of  nobility ;  in  otherB,  at 
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in  France,  it  is  but  a  tradition  of  an  andent  po*  are  set  in  vibration  hy  little  iron  roda  or  wooden 

litical  order.  sticks  in  the  hands  of  the  performer.    It  is  now 

DUKES,  a  CO.  of  Hass.,  oonnsting  of  a  nnm-  principally  used  by  street  mnsicianB. 
ber  of  iskmds  in  the  Atlantio  ocean,  with  an       DUlONG,  Pisbbb  Louis,  a  French  natural 

aggregate  area  of  118  so.  m.;  pop.  in  1865,  philosopher,  bom  in  Rouen,  Feb.  12,1785,  died 

4,401.    Martha^s  Vioeyara,  the  largest  of  these  in  Paris,  July  19, 1888.    At  the  age  of  16  he 

-islands,  lies  about  5  m.  8.  of  Bfurnstable  co.,  was  received  into  the  poIytcMshnic  sdiool,  on 

from  which  it  is  separated  by  Vineyard  sound,  his  departure  from  which  he  studied  mei^dne, 

A  great  part  of  the  surface  is  occupied  by  for-  which  he  practised  for  some  time,  and  then  de- . 

ests,  but  there  are  large  cultivated  tracts  yield-  voted  himself^  at  the  suggestion  of  Berthollet^  to 

ing  good  crops  of  potatoes,  hay,  and  grain.    In  physical  science.    After  numerous  analyses  azid 

1855  the  productions  were  16,028  buwels  of  In-  researches  upon  chlorine  and  ammonia,  he  was 

diancom,  11,586  of  potatoes,  8,024of  oats,  1,810  led  in  1812  to  the  discovery  of  the  chloride  of 

tons  of  hay,  and  28,882  lbs.  of  butter.   In  1858  nitrogen.    He  was  twice  iiyured  by  the  eiplo- 

the  county  contained  12  churches  and  1  news-  sions  of  this  new  compound,  and  lost  an  eye  and 

paper  office.    It  was  organized  in  1695.    Oapi-  finger.    In  1816  he  discovered  hypo-pho^ho- 

tal,  Edgartown.  rous  acid,  and  introduced  into  the  nomencbrtnro 

DULAURE,  Jaoqubs  Ahtoine,  a  French  au-  the  prefix  hypo^  to  denote  a  less  degree  of  oxida- 

thor  and  statesman,  bom  in  Olermont-Ferrand  tion.    In  1820  he  labored  with  Benelius  m  tiie 

in  1755,  died  in  Pans,  Aug.  9, 1885.  He  studied  laboratory  of  BerthoUet,  and  began  to  investigate 

architecture  and  engiueering,  but  the  work  on  tiie  origin  of  animal  heat    In  opposition  to  La- 

whid^  he  was  employed  in  th(f  latter  capaci-  voisier  and  Laplace,  who  thought  that  animal 

ty  being  suspendea  in  consequence  of  the  war  heat  was  produced  by  the  transformation  of 

with  England  in  behalf  of  American  independ-  oxygen  into  carbonic  acid,  he  found  that  in  the 

ence.  he  turned  his  attention  to  literature,  and  camivora  the  heat  due  to  this  cause  was  not 

on  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  ioined  more  than  I  of  the  whole,  and  waseven  a  smaller 

the  republican  party.    In  1792  he  was  elected  proportion  in  the  herbivore,  thus  proving  that 

member  of  the  convention,  in  which  he  voted  the  body  must  have  another  source  of  cal&tao- 

for  the  execution  of  the  king,  but  afterward  tion.   In  1825  he  was  associated  with  Prony, 

became  connected  with  the  Girondists.    Com*  Arago,  Ampdre,  and  Girard^  as  a  commission  to 

peUed  to  fiy  from  France  during  the  reign  of  provide  precautions  against  the  explosion  of 

terror,  he  supported  himself  in  Switzerland  by  steam  boilers ;  and  for  4  years  he  labored  al- 

his  labor  as  an  engraver.  He  afterward  retum-  most  alone  wil^  Arago  in  determining  the  elastic 

ed,  and  was  elected  to  the  council  of  500,  but  force  of  steam  at  different  temperatures.    Du- 

retired  from  public  life  after  the  revolution  of  long  was  a  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences, 

the  18th  Brumaire,  1799.  As  a  historian  he  has  in  which  in  1882  he  succeeded  Cuvier  as  per- 

not  the  reputation  of  impartiality.  petual  secretory  for  the  department  of  phyacal 

DULOE,  Gulf  ov  (sometimes  called  lake  of  sciences.    His  numerous  works  treat  particu- 

Isabal),  a  large  body  of  fresh  water,  extendinff  larly  of  the  gases,  and  of  the  nature  and  laws 

into  the  state  of  Guatemala  from  the  bay  of  of  heat. 

Amatique,  80  m.  long  by  about  12  broad.    It        DULWIGH,  a  village  of  England,  in  Surrey, 

seems  to  be  a  widening  out,  over  a  considerable  5  m.  S.  of  London ;  pop.  in  1851,  1,904.    It  is 

valley,  of  the  waters  of  the  Bio  Polochic.    Be-  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  college,  founded  and 

tween  the  gulf  and  the  sea  is  a  small  lake,  15  endowed  in  1619,  by  Edward  Alleyn,  a  distin- 

m.  long  by  8  broad,  called  La  Gk)lfete.    The  guished  actor.    The  college  originally  consisted 

waters  from  both  reach  the  ocean  through  a  of  a  master,  warden,  4  fellows,  6  poor  brethren, 

narrow  and  picturesque  stream  or  strait,  called  6  poor  sisters,  12  scholars,  and  30  out  membKSh 

La  Angostura  or  Rio  Dulce.    This  is  shut  in  by  Its  income  from  endowment  in  1626  was  £800^ 

a  rampart  of  rock,  rising  perpendicularly  to  a  but  through  the  rise  in  Ihe  value  of  the  estates  for 

height  of  from  800  to  400  feet  above  the  water,  building  sites,  this  gradually  increased  to  £12,000 

This  river  has  a  bar  at  its  mouth,  with  but  6  or  £14,000,  all  paid  to  the  master  and  trustees, 

feet  of  water,  which  deprives  the  gulf  of  most  By  act  of  parliament,  passed  Aug.  28, 1857,  a 

of  the  advantages  that  would  otherwise  attach  thorough  reform  was  enected.    The  old  officers 

to  it,  as  the  most  convenient  avenue  for  the  weresuperseded,  and  a  board  of  19  unpaid  mem- 

oommeroe  of  Guatemala.  Notwithstanding  this  bers  created  to  conduct  the  government  of  the 

defidency,  a  considerable  part  of  tiie  trade  of  college  from  Dec.  31, 1857.    This  board  is  in 

the  state  is  carried  on  through  the  little,  un-  part  elected  by  the  parishes  for  whose  benefit 

healthy  town  of  Isabal,  situat^  on  the  gnl(  by  the  institution  was  founded,  and  in  part  appoiut- 

means  of  vessels  sailing  from  Belize.  The  trade  ed  by  the  court  of  chancery.    One  fourth  of 

of  Isabal  amounts  to  about  $800,000  annually,  the  revenue  is  applied  to  the  support  of  aged 

.    DULODCER,  an  ancient  musical  instrument,  men  and  women,  not  to  exceed  at  first  24  in 

resembling,  if  not  identical  with,  the  psaltery  number.    The  educational  department  con^sts 

or  nebel  of  the  Jews.    The  modern  dulcimer  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  school,  to  the  former 

consists  of  a  small  box,  in  shape  a  triangle  or  a  of  which  all  boys  between  the  ages  of  8  and  15 

trapezium,  containing  a  number  of  wire  strings  are  admitted  on  payment  of  a  fee  varying  from 

ttretched  over  a  bridge  at  each  end,  and  whidi  £6  to  £8,  whose  parents  or  next  friends  reside 
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in  any  of  {he  parishes  to  which  {he  benefits  of  tion^  in  a  state  bordering  on  destitution. — Asj* 
the  establishment  are  limited,  while  bojrs  from  ezandbb  Dayt,  a  fVenoh  dramatist  and  norel- 
other  parishes  may  be  receiyed  with  a  fee  of  ist,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  ViUers-Ootte- 
from  J6d  to  £10.  To  the  lower  school  all  boys  reto,  July  24. 1808.  After  his  fiitber's  death,  he 
from  the  parishes  already  alladed  to  are  admis*  was  left  to  the  care  of  his  mother,  who  left  him 
.  cable  as  day  scholars  on  payment  of  64.  a  quarter  entirdy  to  his  own  gmdanoe;  she  sent  him 
each  when  under  14,  and  10«.  a  quarter  each  if  indeed  to  school,  but  the  boy  was  very  irregular 
over  14.  KoboT  can  remain  in  the  upper  school  in  his  attendimce,  learned  very  lit&e  French 
after  attaining  the  age  of  18,  nor  in  the  lower  and  less  Latin,  but  became  a  good  horseman, 
school  after  16.  The  number  of  foundation  billiard  player,  fencer,  and  shot.  At  the  age 
scholars  is  not  to  exceed  24,  and  all  boys,  of  15  he  was  olaced  as  oopyii^  clerk  with  a  no- 
whether  of  the  upper  or  lower  school,  may  be-  tary ;  at  18  he  begto  to  write  for  the  stage, 
come  annual  oandioatesfor  this  privil^,  which  though  none  of  the  plays  produced  at  this  pe- 
entides  its  possessors  to  be  clothed,  supported,  riod  were  accepted;  and  at  20  the  pressure  of 
and  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  institution,  family  difficulties  sent  him  to  Paris,  where  he 
There  is  a  valuable  ^picture  gallery,  chiefly  of  applied  to  his  father^s  friends  to  obtain  employ- 
Italian  and  Flemish  paintings,  attached  to  the  ment  for  him.  After  several  disappointments 
ec^ege.  he  was  beMended  by^  Gen.  Foy,  wno  procured 

DuMANOIR  PuiuppE  FsAvgois  FtNEL,  a  for  him  a  small  office  in  the  household  of  Louis 

F^-ench  vaudeviUiste,  born  in  Guadeloupe,  July  Philippe,  then  duke  of  Orleans.    His  salary  of 

25, 1808.    He  received  his  education  in  Paris,  1,200  francs  a  ^far  was  a  fortune  to  the  young 

and  his  first  play,  produced  at  the  Varietes  the-  man ;  he  summoned  his  mother  to  Paris ;  but 

atre,  La  umaine  aea  amov/n^  was  received  with  his  active  mind  already  aimed  at  higher  pursuits. 

favor.    Wb  most  popular  pieces  are  Dan  Cesar  He  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  completing  his 

de  Baton  and  LeapremUret  ar/Ms  ds  Eichelim.  imperfect  education,  wrote  some  light  poems, 

DTEnnery  was  his  collaborator  in  the  former,  and  as  early  as  1825  produced  at  the  Amhigu  a 

and  Bayard  in  the  latter.    From  1888  to  1841  play  called  La  eJuute  et  Vamouvj  the  compos!- 

ha  was  manager  of  the  Varietes,   His  jScole  dea  tion  of  which  he  shared  with  MM.  Rousseau 

a^Theava  obtained  for  him  a  gold  medal  from  the  and  De  Leaven.    His  first  pieces  were  mostly 

minister  of  state  in  1855.  vaudevilles,  brought  out  anonymously ;  tragedy 

DUMAS,  ALBXAjfTDBS  Davy  (De  ia  Paille-  also  engaged  his  attention  for  a  while,  but  he 

txbib),  a  fVench  general,  bom  in  J^mie,  Hayti,  soon  abandoned  it.    His  genius  was  awakened 

March  26, 1762,  med  in  Villers-Ootterets,  France,  by  the  performances  of  an  English  company, 

Feb.  26, 1806.    He  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  which  in  1827  presented  some  of  8hakespeare^s 

planter,  the  marquis  de  la  Pailleterie,  by  an  Af-  plays  in  Paris;  in  common  with  several  of  his 

rican  negro  girl,  was  sent  to  France  to  be  edu-  contemporaries,  he  felt  that  the  French  8t4ige 

cated,  and  at  the  age  of  14  enlisted,  under  his  needed  reform,  and  he  resolved  to  be  one  of  the 

mother's  name  of  Dumas,  as  a  private  in  a  caval-  apostles  of  the  new  dramatic  creed.  He  brought 

ry  regiment    He  made  himself  known  by  his  out  in  1828  a  historical  play,  Henri  TIL  et  »a 

'nvacious  temper,  handsome  figure,  and  prodi-  cour,  constructed  with  utter  disregard  of  the  or- 

gions  strength,  being  able,  it  is  siud,  to  strangle  a  dinary  rules.    It  created  a  lively  sensation,  and 

horse  between  his  knees;  but  this  did  not  much  though  vigorously  assailed  by  the  critics  was 

improve  his  condition,  as  at  the  end  of  16  years  enthusiastically  applauded  by  the  public ;  the 

he  was  merely  a  non-commissioned  officer.  Bat  young  author  reabzed  from  it  no  less  than  80,000 

whUe  serving  under  Dumouriez,  he  performed  francs  in  a  few  months.  Christine^  or  Stoehhohn^ 

several  daring  acts  which  pointed  him  out  for  Fontaind>leau^  et  Borne,  another  historical  dra- 

promotion.    He  rapidly  passed  through  every  ma  in  verse,  was  also  well  received :  and  new 

rank  until,  in  Sept  1798,  ne  was  appointed  gen-  pieces  from  his  fertile  pen  appeared  in  rapid 

eral  of  division.    In  1796  and  1797  he  served  succession,  which,  while  eliciting  severe  criticism, 

in  Italy  under  Bonaparte,  and  was  especially  drew  crowded  houses.    Antony  was  received 

employed  in  the  Tyrol,  where,  at  the  battle  of  with  signal  favor  in  1831 ;  if  not  the  best,  it  is 

Brixen,  he  alone  defended  a  bridge  against  the  the  most  characteristic  production  of  its  author. 

enemy,  giving  the  French  time  to  come  to  the  Biehard  d'Arlingtonaad  TerSsa  came  next  Le 

rescue,  m  consequence  of  which   Bonaparte  mari  de  la  veuve  appeared  in  April,  1832 ;  and 

presented  him  to  the  directory  as  "  the  Hora-  the  Tour  de  Nesle.  nrst  represented  in  the  fol- 

tios  Codes  of  the  TyroL^'    He  served  with  no  lowing  month,  haa  the  unparalleled  run  of  over 

leas  distinction  in  E^ypt ;  but  upon  some  disa-  200  successive  nights ;  the  germ  of  this  piece 

greement  with  Berthier,  he  departed  for  France,  had  been  furnish^  by  FrMerio  GaUlardet,  but 

The  ship  on  board  of  which  he  had  embarked  its  details,  historical  character,  powerful  interest^ 

being  obliged  to   put  into  Taranto,  he  was  and  irresistible  pathosbelonged  to  Dumas.    An- 

arrested  by  the  Neapolitan  government  and  de-  g^le  came  out  in  1838,  Catherine  Howard  in 

tained  for  2  years.    After  his  release  the  first  1834,  and  Eean  in  1836;  the  latter  was  written 

oonsnl  declined  to  give  him  an  appointment  on  expressly  for  Fr^dSric  Lenudtre.    Don  Juan  de 

acoomit  of  his  republican  opinions.    He  retired  MarafUx^  a  fantastic  drama,  followed ;  then  a 

to  tbe  small  town  where  he  had  married,  and  Roman  tragedy,   Caligula^  the    prologue  of 

there  after  3  years'  sufferings  died  of  oonsump-  which  is  in  itself  a  poem;  and  finally  MlU.  de 
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BdU-Iile^  vMohiaiA  some  respeoto  perhaps  the  lioea  in  pdUttee,  Dmnaswes  ouienis  of  ftiend- 
beet  of  his  dramatio  prodnctioiia.  ])iiiiia8  was  ahip  with  the  royal  fiunilj  of  Orleans^  used  his 
BOW  nnqnestionabl/  toe  first  among  the  French  influence  to  elicit  from  them  acts  of  beneTo- 
dramatists.  He  had  meanvhila  entered  the  lenoe,  not  nnprofitable  to  their  popularity,  and 
field  as  a  novellBty  beginning  with  lidbeUe  de  when  they  were  exiled  from  France,  he  was 
£a0Ure^  a  romantic  pictore  of  iVanee  in  the  bold  enough  to  praise  the  yoong  princes  in  sev-  « 
15th  century.  His  intention  was  to  give,  under  eral  pubUc  meetings.  He  now  tried  to  aoqnire 
the  tiUe  of  ChToniquet  ds  France^  a  series  of  political  importance  throng  the  publication  of 
novels,  in  which  he  mtended,  somewhat  in  imi-  a  daily  newspaper,  Za  LSberte^  and  afterward  a 
tation  of  Walter  Scott,  to  treat  the  most  in-  monthly  review,  Xe  Moi$;  but  faifing  in  this  at^ 
terestinff  inoideniB  of  French  history ;  and  this  tempt,  he  imblished  fbr  2  or  d  years  the  brilliant 
project  he  has  pursoed  with  some  peraeverance.  Mou$fuetair€^  which  he  revived  in  1857  under 
These,  and  his  Imprestiom  ds  voyage^  narrating  the  title  of  McnU  Ckrkto^  and  in  which  he  oon- 
his  travels  through  Switzerland  and  Italv,  were  tinnes  to  publish  his  romances,  tmnslrtioDSy 
esgerly  read,  and  the  public  found  that  the  stir*  MSmoirm^  oc  Previous  to  1848  his  pen  pro- 
ring  wimatist  was  a  still  more  enticing  story-  cured  him  an  income  of  nearly  60,0001  a  year, 
teller.  Lea  troi»  mmufuetairei  and  Le  eemU  de  and  he  had  undertaken^  near  St.  Gemuun,  the 
Monie  Ohriato^  both  of  which  ajjpeared  in  1644^  building  of  a  small  but  fantastic  and  co^y 
even  excelled  his  theatric^  woncs,  and  gave  a  country  eeat,  which  became  cdebrated  und^ 
new  character  to  his  reputation.  The  success  of  the  name  of  ekdteau  de  MotUe  ChrisUK  The 
these  and  similar  books  was  onl^  equalled  by  the  revolution  cutting  short  his  means^  the  chateau, 
wonderful  rapidity  with  which  they  were  pro-  upon  which  he  had  already  expended  450!,0QQt, 
duced.  Such  was  the  confidence  of  Dumas  in  was  offered  at  anotion  in  1854,  and  add  w  less 
the  fertility  of  his  imagination,  that  in  1846  he  than  a  tenth  of  its  ori(pnal  cost  Dumas  was 
made  a  contract  to  funush  2  newspapers  with  an  married  in  1642  to  Mile.  Ida  Ferrier,  an  aetreas 
amount  of  manuscript  e^ual  to  60  volumes  a  year;  of  the  Porte  St.  Martin.  In  1853  be  went  for 
and  this  exclusive  of  his  plays  and  other  occsr  a  time  to  Belgium;  in  1868  he  travelkd  in 
sional  productions*  Such  abnormal  fecundity  Russia,  the  Cancieus,  Greece,  and  Turkey,  and 
rdsed  the  question  whether  he  was  really  the  returned  to  Paris  in  the  spring  of  1850.  Ameng 
author  of  the  books  bearing  his  name.  A  lawsuit  his  works  published  in  1868  are  Ze  eapUaiake 
in  which  he  was  invdved  in  1847  with  the  di-  Bichard  (8  vols.  8vo.),  VEoroteope  (3  vols-X 
rectors  of  the  PruutaA  Cbnati^tt^ionnef  brought  Le$  louve»  de  Maehecoul  (10  vols.X  and  Vhem- 
to  light  the  fact  that  he  had  engaged  to  ftmiish  neur  eet  eati$/ait^  a  prose  comedy  in  one  aot^ 
those  journals  with  more  volumes  than  a  rapid  played  at  the  thedtre  du  Gymnaee  ;  and  a  sketch 
writer  could  even  copy ;  but  though  it«is  cer-  of  his  recent  travels,  De  Parie  d  AMtrakaM^ 
tain  that  he  makes  liberal  use  of  the  talents  of  appeared  in  1859.  Notwithstanding  bis  bold 
assistants,  he  claims  sufficient  share  in  the  plan  plagiarisms,  and  the  faults  inddent  to  bis  writ- 
and  exeoation  of  every  work  to  make  it  truly  lus  mg  so  much  and  so  tutf  his  books  ei^oy  a 
own.  A  judicial  decision  finally  supported  this  popularity,  even  in  other  languages,  such  as  few 
claim.  He  is  remarkable  for  indefatigable  indus-  others  can  boast,  and  it  is  probable  that  literary 
try  and  singular  fadlKy  of  composition,  his  daily  labor  never  before  brougnt  a  man  so  large  a 
work  averaging  32  pages  of  an  ordinaiy  French  fortune.  In  skilfhlness  of  arrangement,  vi* 
octavo  volume.  Among  his  novels  we  may  men-  vacity  and  sustained  interest  of  narrative,  and 
tion  Les  memoires  dun  tnedeein^  or  rather  Joeeph  inventive  faculty,  no  living  French  author  ri- 
BdUamo^  Le  coUier  de  la  reme^  Ange  Pitou^  and  vals  him ;  but  most  of  his  writings  pander  to 
La  comteeee  de  Chamy,  a  sort  of  romantic  re*  a  morbid  love  <^  the  extravagant,  eooentric, 
view  of  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  melodramatic,  and  frivolous,  and  tend  rasther 
Novel  writing  has  not  withdrawn  Dumas  firom  to  amuse  and  dazzle  the  faacj  than  to  pro- 
the  drama ;  beside  adapting  for  the  stage  some  duce  any  abiding  influence  upon  the  mind  of 
of  bis  most  successful  romances,  he  has  occasion-  the  reader.  Dumas,  though  the  son  of  a  wh^ 
ally  written  original  pieces,  such  as  Uh  mariaffe  woman,  presents  all  the  charaeteristic^  of  tibe 
ttnu  Louis  XV^  Lee  demoieeUes  de  St,  Our,  mulatto^  except  color,  even  more  strongly  than 
Le  eomte  Hermann^  La  jeuneeee  de  Louie  XIV.j  his  father.  The  Engli^  translations  of  hu  ptin- 
Za  eoTueienee,  He  has  found  time  also  to  pub*  dpal  novels  have  attained  an  immense  droola- 
lish  historical  books :  Louie  XIV,  et  eon  etieU,  tion  in  the  United  States.  The  most  p<^>a]arare 
Ledramedei^S,Le  regent  et  Louie  XV.,  Florence  the  ^^  Count  of  Monte  Ohiisto,''  the  ^^  Three 
et  lee  Medieie.  In  1862  he  bc^jan  the  publication  Guardsmen,"  "•  Twenty  Years  After,"  the  ^  Yi- 
of  his  Memoiree,  a  curious  autobiography,  which  comte  de  Bragelone,"  "  Margaret  cf  Anjou,"  and 
also  presents  interesting  sketches  of  uterary  life  the  ^^  Memoirs  of  a  Physician"  and  its  continna- 
during  the  restoration ;  and  though  in  itself  a  tions. — Alkxaitork,  a  French  novelist  and  dra- 
monument  of  egotism,  it  is  full  of  such  un-  matist,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Pari^  July 
feigned  admiration  for  his  eminent  contempo-  28, 1824.  At  16  he  published  a  volume  of  light 
varies^  such  candor,  generosity,  and  ffenuine  poems  under  the  titie  of  Pkkee  de  jeuneeee, 
humor,  that  no  impartial  reader  can  help  83rm-  which  have  been  forgotten  and  forgiven ;  then 
pathizing  with  its  author.  In  March,  1856,  it  he  took  to  novel  writing,  and  produced  Quatre 
had  extended  to  27  volumes.    Though  a  repub-  /mmneeetunperrogtut^Leromand^vne/ewune, 
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L$  doeteur  i&nanty  Quatre  hommei  firtSj  la  1768.  died  in  Paris,  Oct  10, 1887.    In  1780  he 

tie  d  fdngt  onf  which  presented  indications  of  sailed  from  Brest  as  aide-de-camp  to  Rocham* 

neither  extraordinary*  talent  nor  originality,  bean,  the  commander  of  the  French  troops  sent 

Bnt  suddenly  in  1851  he  published  the  Ikme  to  assist  the  Americana  in  their  stmgsle  for  in- 

aum  eamSlias^  which  showed  him  under  a  new  dependeDoe,  and  partioipated  in  nearly  all  the 

aspect,  and  made  a  prodi^^oos  sensation.    Tins  sabseqaent  importanMu3tions  of  the  war,  indnd- 

was  nothing  else   than  the  history,  slightly  ingtheyiotoiyofTorktown.   Ontheoondnsion 

amended  and  embeUished,  of  a  woman  of  the  of  peace  In  1788,*he  vinted  Hayti;  tiien  retnm* 

town,  Marie  Doplessia,  with  whom  he  had  been  ing  to  Europe,  he  was  far  two  years  employed 

on  intimate  terms^  and  who  had  lately  died  of  in  the  exploration  of  the  sea-coasts  and  idands 

oonsamption;  bnt  it  was  narrated  with  such  of  Turkey.    AtthebeipDmingof  thercTolution 

simplicity  and  pathos  that  it  had,  as  the  French  he  sided  with  La&yette  and  the  constitutional 

say,  a  *^  success  of  tears/'    Two  other  novels,  party;  when  Louis  XYI.  was  arrested  at  Va- 

IHane  ds  Ly%  and  la  da/tM  oust  ferle^^  having  rennes  he  commanded  the  troops  who  aocompar 

however  followed  without  attractmg  particular  nied  him  to  Paris.    As  a  member  of  the  legia* 

attention,  he  tried  his  hand  at  the  stage.    An  lative  assembly,  he  evinced  wisdom,  firmness 

unparalleled  popularity  attached  to  the  XkuM  of  opinion,  and  considerable  oratorical  power. 

aw6  eameUa$  under  its  new  garb;  it  drew  Durmgtiiereignof  terror  he  was  arraigned  and 

crowded  and  enthusiastic  houses  at  Paris  and  sentenced  to  death,  bnt  succeeded  in  escaping 

all  over  France,  was  translated,  performed,  and  to  Switceriand.    After  the  9th  Thermidor  he 

admired  everywhere,  and  was  set  to  music  by  returned  to  Franc^,  and  was  afterward  elected 

Verdi  in  his  Trcmata.    In  the  United  States  to  the  council  of  600.    Being  proscribed  as  a 

several  versions,*^  Vice  and  Virtue,"  ^^OamiUe,"  monarohist  on  the  18th  Fructidor,  he  fled  to 

<<  The  Fate  of  a  Coquette,"  were  presented  at  Germany,  where  he  commenced  writing  his 

once  on  the  stage.    Diams  de  Ly$  underwent  annals  of  military  events.    Returning  to  his 

the  same  process  of  transformation,  but  not  with  country  under  the  consulate,  he  was  intrusted 

the  same  success ;  and  then,  instead  of  continu*  with  several  important  missions.    In  1806  hf 

ing  this  adaptation  of  novels  to  the  stage,  Du-  followed  Joseph  Bonaparte  to  Naples,  was  ap« 

mas  wrote  original  pieces.    Le  demirnumde^  per-  pointed  by  hmi  minister  of  war,  and  organised 

formed  in  1855,  gave  new  evidence  of  acuteneas  the  NeapoHtan   army.     On  the  removal  of 

of  observation,  dramatic  power,  an^  cutting  wit.  Joseph  to  Spain  he  reentered  the  French  army. 

The  same  merits  are  perceptible  in  Le  JiU  natU'  and  actively  participated  in  the  campaigns  of 

rd  and  La  qtiestion  d^argent,  which  appeared  1808  in  Spain  ana  1809   in  Germany.     He 

in  1856  and  1857,  the  former  a  mere  drama  was  superintendent  of  the  administrative  ser- 

of  the  imagination,  the  latter  a  satire  on  the  vice  of  tiie  Russian  expedition  in  1812,  escaped 

worship  of  money.    Dumas ^2^,  as  he  is  gener-  the  dangers  of  the  disiuitrous  retreat,  was  made 

ally  called,  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  his  prisoner  in  Germany  in  1818,  was  liberated  on 

father;  instead  of  imprudently  lavishing  his  vrit  the  peace  of  1814,  and  served  the  Bourbons 

and  money,  he  uses  both  with  a  sparing  hand,  during  tiie  first  restoration.    On  the  return  of 

DUMAS,  Jeast  Baftistb,  a  French  chemist  Napoleon  trcm.  Elba  he  refiised  at  first  to  join 

and  politician,  bom  in  Alaisin  July,  1800.    Un-  him ;  but  yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  Joseph 

der  the  patronage  of  De  OandoUe,  at  Gkneva,  he  Bonaparte,  he  consented  to  superintend  the  or« 

early  acquired  considerable  proficiency  as  a  bot-  ganization  of  the  national  guards  of  the  empire, 

anist  and  a  chemist    In  1821  he  repaired  to  For  this  he  was  placed  on  the  retired  list  when 

Paris,  married  tiiere  the  daughter  of  Alexandre  Louis  XV  111.  resumed  the  crown.    He  now 

Brongniart,  and  hencefortii  gave  his  undivided  completed  his  Frecu  des  MnemenU  militair^ 

attention  to  chemistry.    He  was  a  professor  in  an  excellent  work,  giving  a  copious  and  lucid 

tJie  polytechnic  school,  in  the  faculty  of  science,  account  of  military  operations  fh>m  1798  to 

and  in  the  school  of  medicine,  a  member  of  the  1807  (19  vols.,  Paris,  1816-^26).    The  almost 

academy  of  science  and  that  of  medicine,  and  total  loss  of  his  sig^t  disabled  him  from  con- 

president  of  the  society  for  the  encouragement  tinning  his  work,  but  did  not  prevent  him  firom 

of  national  industry;  he  was  frequentiy  con-  translating  a  portion  of  Napier's  ** History  of 

suited  by  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  Peninsular  War,"  as  a  sort  of  supplement 

presented  several  roports  on  important  questions,  to  it.    He  was  elected  to  the  chamber  of  depu- 

After  the  revolution  of  1848  he  was  elected  to  ties  in  1828,  actively  particmated  in  aU  the  par- 

the  legislative  assembly,  and  was  called  by  Presi*  liamentary  proceedings,  evinced  decision  and 

dent  JBonaparte,  Oct  81, 1849,  to  the  ministry  energy  during  the  revolution  of  1880,  and  waa 

of  agriculture  and  commerce,  which  he  hdd  un-  instrumental  in  the  elevation  of  Louis  Philippe 

til  Jaa  9, 1851.    After  the  ayvtp  d^Hat  of  Deo.  to  the  throne.    Beside  the  works  above  men- 

2,  1851,  he  was  app(»nted  a  senator  and  vice-  tioned,  he  left  some  interesting  x>ersonal  me- 

president  of  the  municipal  commission  of  Paris,  moirs,  since  published  by  his  son  under  the  title 

His  scientific  memoirs,  and  his  7¥aiU  de  ehmie    of  Soitfoenin.  

appU^^ues  ania  arU  (8  vols.  8vo.),  including  his  DTJMBABTONSHIBE,  an  £.  co.  of  Scotlan^ 

organic  chemistry,  are  highly  valued.  ancientiy  called  Lennox,  conristing  of  2  detached 

DUMAS,  Matthibtt,  count,  a  French  soldier  portions,  the  larger  lying  between  Lochs  Lomond 

And  historian,  born  in  Montpellier,  Nov.  28»  and  Long  and  the  frith  of  Olyde,  the  smalkr 
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between  tbe  oonnties  of  Lanark  and  Stirling ;  in  1851,  78,128.  A  large  portion  of  its  soT&oe 
area,  297  aq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  45,108.  The  Ib  monntainonB,  eapedally  in  the  K.  and  N.  £. 
anrface  is  mostly  moontainons,  and  the  soil,  ex-  parta,  where  there  are  summits  over  8,000  feet 
cept  in  the  lowlands,  is  poor.  The  best  hind,  above  the  sea.  There  are  man/  locha,  the  prin- 
however,  is  highly  cultivated,  produoing  pota-  cipalofwhichareCaBOelochofLochmflben,and 
toes,  grain,  beans,  and  tomips.  Itarge  tracts  are  Loch  Skene,  1,800  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
devoted  to  pastunge,  and  there  are  several  nnr-  sea,  whose  waters  in  making  their  way  to  the  vail- 
aeries  for  raising  timber.  The  principal  min*  ley  below  form  the  beantiinl  cascade  caUed  the 
erals  are  coal,  iron,  limestone,  and  freestone* —  Gray  Mare^s  Tail.  Three  rivers,  the  Kith,  the  An- 
DuMBARTON,  or  DuxBABTON,  on  the  Leven,  com-'  nan,  and  the  Esk,  give  their  names  to  the  8  pop- 
manded  by  an  ancient  fortress,  a  stronghold  for  nlar  divimons  of  the  oonnty,  mthsdale,  Annao- 
at  least  1,000  years,  and  one  of  the  4  stipulated  dide,  and  Edcdale,  and  beside  these  there  are  a 
to  be  kept  in  repair  by  the  articles  of  the  union  few  smaller  streams.  Limestone  is  fonnd  in  con- 
between  England  and  Scotland,  is. Hie  capital;  sid^rable  qoantitiea,  and  there  are  also  mines 
pop.  in  1851,  4^590.  of  coal  and  lead,  and  some  mann&etnrea;  bat 
bUMDUM,  a  town  and  military  station  in  the  agriooltore,  and  especially  the  rearing  of  cattle, 
district  of  the  Twenty-four  Purgannahs,  presi-  sheep,  and  pigs,  are  the  principal  oocnpatlons  of 
dency  of  Bengal,  British  India,  10  m.  S.  £.  of  the  inhabitants.  The  oonnty  was  indnded  by 
Barrackpoor  and  8  m.  K.  K  of  Calcutta.  It  the  Romans  in  the  province  of  VaUniia. — 
was  formerlv  the  head-quarters  of  the  Bengal  DuiCFBiEa,  the  capital  of  the  county,  is  situated 
artillery,  and  the  seat  of  a  training  school  for  on  the  Nith,  0  m.  from  its  montii.  It  has  a 
young  officers  and  recruits  from  England.  It  large  trade  in  cattle  wad  pork,  and  mannfactures 
contains  handsome  establishments  for  the  offi-  of  hats,  stockings,  dogs,  and  common  shoes.  It 
cers.  a  large  church,  a  free  school,  a  depot  of  was  here  that  Bruce  in  1806  assembled  the  Scot- 
musketry,  and  an  excellent  cannon  foundery  con->  tish  nobles  to  deliberate  on  his  project  of  gain- 
taining  a  boring  room  in  which  12  c^ms  can  be  ing  the  throne  of  Scotland ;  here,  in  the  dSapel 
%ored  at  once,  and  said  to  be  better  arranged  of  tibe  gray  firiars^  convent,  John  Gomyn  was 
than  that  at  Woolwich.  Though  not  actudly  Idlled  by  Bruce,  Feb.  10  of  that  year;  and  here 
the  scene  of  revolt  in  1857,  Dumdum  was  one  of  was  the  residence  of  the  poet  Barns  dniing  the 
the  first  places  at  which  the  sepoys  exhibited  last  years  of  his  life. 

eymptoms  of  dissatisfaction.    About  the  end  of  DtFlOIER,  Jsbxicuh,  an  Am^can  adidlari 

Jan.  1857,  it  became  known  that  the  native  sol-  bom  in  Boston  about  1680,  died  in  Plastow, 

diers  connected  with  the  musketry  school  of  i^and.  May  19, 1789.    He  was  graduated  at 

Sactice  here  objected  to  the  new  cartridges  Harvard  college  in  1699,  where  he  was  noted  for 

rnished  them  for  use  with  the  Enfield  rifle,  on  the  vigor  and  brilliancy  of  his  genins.   Witii  &e 

the  ground  that  they  were  ^ased  with  cow*8  purpose  of  preparing  for  the  derioal  professioii, 

and  hog^s  fat,  to  touch  which  with  the  Ups  ne  went  abroao,  and  studied  in  the  nniverrity  of 

would  be  pollution  for  a  Hindoo  and  sacrilege  Utrecht.  On  his  return  to  America  he  abandon- 

for  a  Mohammedan.    The  objectionable  missiles  ed  his  chosen  vocation,  and  soon  after  w^it  to 

were  at  once  withdrawn  and  the  troops  were  England,  where,  as  agent  of  Massachnsetta,  be 

appeased, .  but  the  grievance  was  taken  up  at  rendered  important  services  to  his  coontrymeo. 

other  stations  and  became  one  of  the  causes  or  He  was  an  admirer  ofLordBolingbroke,  in  whose 

pretexts  of  the  sepoy  mutiny.  daring  and  reckless  genius  he  found  mneh  that 

DUMSRIL,  Ain>R£  Maris  Oonbtaitt,  a  was  congenial  to  his  own  character,  and  in  in- 
French  physician.and  natiiralist,  bom  in  Amiens,  timaoy  with  whom  he  adopted  something  of  his 
Jan.  1, 1774.  From  1801  to  1818  he  was  pro-  moral  and  rdigious  license.  He  publislMd  the- 
fessor  of  anatomy  and  of  physiology  of  the  ological  and  philosophical  disqmsilaons  in  Latin 
medical  faculty  of  Paris.  In  1825,  on  the  death  while  at  Utrocht,  and  his  defence  of  the  New 
of  Lac^pMe,  whose  ai^unct  professor  he  had  England  chartera,  written  in  Ensiand,  is  adnn- 
been  for  22  years,  he  assumed  his  fhnctions  as  rable  both  in  style  and  matter.  The  traditioDS 
the  professor  of  herpetology  and  ichthyology  at  and  records  concerning  Mr.  Dummer  alike  tesGfy 
the  museum  of  natural  history.  During  ape-  to  his  remarkable  powers,  and  his  easy  command 
riod  of  4  years  he  also  lectured  on  natural  his-  of  them  in  speaking,  writing^  and  in  intercourse 
tory  in  the  Scale  centrals  of  the  Pantheon  in  with  men. 

the  place  of.Ouvier.    His  works  on  naturd  his-  DUMMODAH,  or  Dammoodar,  a  river  of 

tory  and  andyticd  zoology  are  distinguished  Bengal,  rinng  in  the  British  district  of  Ram- 

botfi  for  accuracy  of  details  and  for  philoisophicd  gnrh,  flowing  S.  E.,  and  then  S.,  and  joining  the 

treatment.    In  his  most  celebratea  production,  Uoody  on  its  right  bank,  after  a  course  of  350 

Lerpetologie  generate  (Paris,  1884--54,  9  vols.  m.    Its  valley  is  to  be  traversed  by  a  railway 

with  illustrations),  which  contains  the  first  at-  from  Odcutta,  and  is  known  to  abound  in  cod 

tempt  at  a  systematic  description  of  all  known  and  iron. 

reptiles,  he  had  Bibron  as  collaborator.    One  of  DUMONT,  Pdebbb  finsmn  Loxtib,  a  Swiss 

his  best  essays  on  the  classification  of  fishes  ap-  schdar,  the  editor  in  Frendi  of  the  writings  <tf 

peared  in  1855  at  Paris.  Jeremy  Bentham,  bom  in  Geneva,  Jnly  18, 1759, 

DUMFRIESSHIRE,  a  frontier  co.  of  Scotland,  died  in  Milan,  Sept  29, 1829.    His  father,  who 

on  the  Solway  frith ;  area,  1,129  sq.  m. ;  pop.  had  experienced  great  reverses  of  fortune,  left 
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Lim  in  early  iniancff  an  orplian  along  with  8  a  sinecnre  nnder-olerkfithip  wortli  abont  £400  a 
tastGTBf  to  the  care  of  a  mother  who  luid  no  re*  vear.  He  auitted  Paris  m  March,  1791,  shortly 
sources  bat  her  talent  and  virtaes.  He  was  des-  oefore  Mirabean's  dea^,  for  Oeneva,  bat  retnm- 
tined  for  the  palpit,  and  was  ordained  a  minister  ed  again  in  May,  proceeding  afterward  to  London 
of  the  Protestant  ohorch  of  Geneva  in  1781.  He  in  company  with  Thomas  Paine,  whom  he  had 
distinguished  himself  as  a  preacher,  at  the  same  met  in  Paris,  but  whose  acauaintance  he  did  not 
time  taking  a  warm  interest  on  the  liberal  side  keep  up.  In  Murohf  1792,  ne  again  returned  to 
in  the  political  controversies  of  his  native  city.  Paris  in  company  with  Duroverai  and  Talley- 
In  consequence  of  the  triumph  of  the  aristocratic  rand,  the  latter  of  whom  had  lately  visited 
faction  in  tiie  springof  1782,  by  means  of  the  England.  Talleyrand  wished  to  use  the  influ- 
armed  mediation  of  I'raDce,  Bavoy,  and  the  aris-  ence  of  Duroverai  and  Dumont  in  softening  the 
tocratic  Swiss  cantons,  he  went  in  1783  into  a  feelings  of  the  Girondists  toward  England,  and 
sort  of  voluntary  exile,  betakiog  himself  to  St  induced  them  to  return  with  him  to  Paris. 
Petersburg,  where  his  father  had  formerly  been  When  Talleyrand  was  soon  after  appointed  one 
court  ieweuer.  He  was  appointed  pastor  of  the  of  a  formal  embassy  to  England,  Dumont  went 
FrenchBeformed  church  in  that  city;  his  mother  with  him.  The  embassy  was  very  coolly  re- 
followed  him  thither,  and  his  sisters  were  honor-  ceived,  and  Talleyrand  returned  soon  after  to 
ably  married  there.  Here  also  his  eloquence  at-  Paris.  Dumont  refused  to  accompany  him ;  but 
traoted  much  attention ;  but,  after  a  residence  of  in  November  of  the  same  year,  the  French  gov* 
18  months^  he  was  induced  in  1784  to  go  to  Lon-  emment  having  then  passed  into  the  hands  of 
don  to  act  m  the  capacity  of  reader  to  CoL  Barr6,  the  GKrondists,  he  visited  Paris,  on  behidf  and  at 
who  had  become  bund,  and  needed  a  companion,  the  request  of  the  magistrates  of  Geneva,  that 
Barr6  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Lord  Shelbume)  city  being  threatened  with  an  attack  from  the 
created  marquis  of  Lansdowne,  into  whose  fam-  French.  Having  completed  this  business,  Du- 
lly Dumont  soon  passed  to  assist  in  the  educa-  mont  paid  a  short  visit  to  Geneva,  and  thence 
tion  of  the  2d  son  of  the  marquis.  Here  he  returned  to  London.  His  ^^Beoollections  of 
became  acquainted  with  Romilly  and  with  Bent  Bfirabeau,"  written  some  10  years  after,  but 
ham,  with  the  writings  and  ideas  of  the  latter  which  only  appcNeured  as  a  posthumous  work, ' 
of  whom  he  was  so  much  impressed  as  to  con-  contains  a  very  mteresting  account  of  his  obser- 
cdve  the  scheme  of  bringing  them  out  in  a  vations  and  experiences  m  Paris.  Still  e^joy* 
French  version.  In  1788  he  took  a  journey  to  ing,  after  his  return  to  England,  the  hospitalities 
Paris  in  company  witii  Bomilly,  and  through  of  Bowood.  the  seat  of  the  Lansdowne  family^ 
him  was  introduced  to  Mlrabeau,  who  had  made  and  of  Holland  house,  he  now  devoted  himself 
BomUly's  acquaintance  during  a  visit  to  Lon-  to  the  labor  of  drawmg  from  the  manuscripts 
don  in  1784.  At  the  request  of  the  Grenevan  and  printed  works  of  Bentham  a  lucid  and 
exiles  in  London,  Dumont  in  1789  made  a  sec-  popular  view  of  that  philosopher's  system  of 
end  journey  to  Paris  in  companv  with  M.  iurisprudenoe;  a  work,  however,  in  which  Bent- 
Duroverai,  ex-attorney  of  the  republic  of  Gre-  ham,  then  much  engrossed  with  his  panopti- 
neva.  Their  object  was  to  attain  through  the  con  project,  declined  to  take  any  part.  In 
return  of  Necker  to  office,  and  the  events  then  1802,  during  the  peace  of  Amiens,  Dumont 
passing  in  France,  support  for  the  revolution  visited  Paris,  and  published  tliere  the  first  in- 
already  commenced  at  Geneva,  and  an  unre-  stalment  of  his  labors,  Traitia  de  UgUlation 
stricted  restoration  of  Genevese  liberty,  by  can-  evoile  et  pSnale  (8  vols.  8vo.).  This  work  at- 
oelling  a  treaty  between  France  and  Switzer-  tracted  great  attention  throughout  Europe ;  and 
land,  which  prevented  Geneva  from  enacting  in  1806,  whUe  Lord  Hepry  Petty,  Dumont^s  for- 
new  laws  without  the  consent  of  the  parties  to  mer  pupil,  was  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  his 
that  treaty.  His  acquaintance  with  Mirabeaa  sinecure  derkship  was  superseded  by  a  pension 
was  renewed,  and  he  as  well  as  Duroverai  of  £500,  one  ground  of  which  was  the  service 
immediately  entered  into  very  dose  rdations  he  had  rendered  by  this  publication.  In  1811 
with  that  remarkable  person,  assisting  him  in  he  published  at  London  another  instalment  of 
the  preparation  of  his  speeches,  writing  for  him  his  labors  in  2  vols.,  l%eane  dea  peines  et  dea 
his  published  letters  addressed  to  his  constitu-  rieompenaeB^  of  which  2  editions  subsequently 
ents,  advising  with  him  as  to  his  course,  and  appeared  at  Paris.  In  1816  he  publiwed  ix 
becoming  jomt  editor  with  him  of  a  journal  Gh^eva  Taetique  dM  (UBemblea  UgUlatvoes;  in 
called  the  Qmrrier  de  Frof>enee.  The  pecuni-  1828  at  Paris,  m  2  vols.,  Preuves  judieialei ;  and 
ary  ill  success  of  this  publication,  the  abate-  in  1828,  Organiaatian  judieiale^  et  codifieation^ 
ment  of  Dumont^s  sanguine  hopes  of  political  All  these  treatises  reappeared  in  a  single  collec- 
regeneration,  the  character  of  Mirabeaa  him-  tion  edited  by  Dumont,  and  published  at  Brus- 
seB^  and  the  attacks  levelled  at  Duroverai  and  sds  in  1828,  shortly  before  nis  death.  How- 
Dnmont  in  journals  and  pamphlets,  as  being  his  ever  small  Dumont's  share  in  the  substance  of 
tools,  determined  Damcnt  to  leave  Paris.  His  tiiese  works,  thev  owed  almost  entirely  to  the 
friends  in  London  strongly  urged  his  return  on  dress  in  which  he  clothed  them  the  attention 
the  ground  of  the  antipauiy  then  springing  up  in  whidi  they  attracted,  and  the  impression  which 
Engumd  against  the  fVendi  revolutionary  party  they  made ;  'and  it  was  to  his  labors  that  Bent- 
— a  considerationof  the  more  importance  to  Du-  ham  was  indebted  for  his  wide-spread  reputa- 
mont|  since  hehddby  the  appointment  of  Barr6  tion  in  Europe,  into  the  prindpal  languages  of 
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wllk^i]ldlldillgiheIUliriM^llle2Mefrlb2^  tdvmnowldaaMcim&na^mAimMtibmf^iiQO 

lotion -were  tnaabiad.  When  Geoera  reooTcmd  ■pedes  of  piiaiitB.    He  wee  liviBg  in  rataeiDeiit, 

her  libcrtiee  in  1814L  Dgmont  hiwtened  to  return  engaged  in  writing  the  eceoont  e€  IneTojagea^ 

thither.    He  oerried  with  him  a  aoiall  fivtone^  when  the  lerolntlon  of  July  farokB  ont,  and  he 

married,  and  spent  there  moat  of  the  remainder  waa  ehoeen  to  ooodnci  the  mfortoBate  Charles 

of  his  life.  Upon  hie  first  aniTal  he  drew  down  X  to  Rngland.    Inl887heandertook,  withthe 

npon  himself  a  bitter  storm  hy  some  critioiflma  doopaof  warAstn^abeandZ^KeyhiBliiirdaiid 

which  he  made  i^on  the  form  of  gorerament  kst  Toyage,  widi  the  design  of  exploring  the 

adopted  bj  the  repubEo^  and  which  seemed  to  antaretie  regions,  and  befiore  his  iciom  eireom- 

hnn too  aristocratieanT narrow.  Hewasobosen,  narigatad  the  g^obe  thraai^  the  southern  sesa 

however,  a  member  of  the  aorerelgn  reproaenta-  He  broo^t  bsek  vast  oofledaona  HinatiatiTe  of 

tiTe  ooimcKl,  and  did  what  he  conJd  to  liberalize  botany,  zoology,  end  mineralogy,    fie  landed 

and  improve  the  inatitations  of  his  native  city,  at  Tookm  after  an  absence  of  88  montha,  was 

Being  jdaoed  on  a  oommittee  to  prepare  roles  tsised  to  the  dignity  oi  rear  admiral,  and  went 

of  proceeding,  he  drew  op  a  set  based  on  Bent-  to  Psris  to  soperintoid  the  nnblicatioiL  of  tiie 

ham's  legidative  tactics,  the  adoption  of  which  aoooont  of  tms  voyage  at  the  eocpeDse  of  the 

was  agreed  to    In  1817  he  laid  before  the  ma-  government    Only  the  2d  vofanne  waapnbhsh- 

l^strates  a  draftof  a  penal  code,  borrowed  prin*  ed,  when  the  anther  waa  kiUed,  with  his  wife 

e^Mdly  from  Bentham^s  mannscripts,  and  acoom-  and  son,  in  the  greatrailway  disaster  on  the  line 

panied  according  to  Bentham*s  *!vtem  with  a  of  Paris  and  Versailles.    The  whole  woric  was 

ronning  commentary  of  reasona.  This  plan  waa  com^ted  under  the  sapervisi«i  of  M.  Yinoen* 

referred  to  a  commiasiaii,  of  which  Domont  waa  don-DnmoDlin,  in  S4  vols.  8vo.,  with  6  loiio  vda. 

a  member,  before  whom,  and  a  snb-oommittee  of  illustrations  (Paris,  18il-'54).    The  depart- 

cf  the  ssaie,  it  underwent  daring  4  years  imm*  mttits  of  noology,  botany,  anthropology,  geolo- 

merable  discossiona.  Domont  then  poblished  it  gy,dM.,  were  treated  by  ^eoial  writers  attached 

as  originally  ofibred.    The  lawyers  made  a  vio*  to  the  expedition. 

lent  opposition  to  it  The  commentary  of  reasons  BUMOUBIEZ,  Ohaslbs  F&iHgom,  a  French 

proved  a  great  stombling  Uock.    It  was  again  general,  bom  in  Cambray,  Jan.  S5,  1789,  died 

referred  to  new  committees,  before  which  it  waa  m  Bockinghamshire,  En^and,  March  14, 1823. 

still  lingering  at  the  time  of  Dmnont's  death.  He  served  with  great  distinction  and  was  fre- 

He  was  more  soccessftd  in  obtaining  the  estab-  qnently  wonnded  during  the  7  years'  war,  but  his 

liflhrnent  of  a  penitentiary  on  Bentham's  nanop*  aaalj  reward  was  a  pension  of  600  livree  a  year 

ticonplan.  InhialattoryearBbeoccasaoniulyvis-  andthecroaaof  StLooiB.  Impatient  erf* an  inac- 

ited  England,  whence  he  still  continned  to  draw  tive  life,  he  engaged  in  the  war  and  intrigues 

his  pension,  and  where  he  had  many  friends*  which  bronght  on  the  annexation  of  Ootaka  to 

Bentham,  for  some  reason  which  does  not  appear,  "Ensie^  and  woold  possibly  have  prevented  the 

perhi^Mi  from  the  mere  caprice  of  old  aoe,  nnallv  partition  of  Poland,  if  his  protector  Ghoiaenl  had 

necame  estranged  from  him,  q>oke  of  him  witn  not  been  dismiased  from  power.    On  the  acoes- 

some  asperity,  and  the  last  time  he  called  at  sion  of  Lonis  XVL  he  was  pat  m  command  at 

Qneen's  square  place,  refosed  to  see  him.    This  Oherbonrg,  where  important  miprov^nents  were 

coolness  mnch  affected  Dnmont^  who  retained  acc(Hnpliflhedander  his  direction.  In  1788  he  waa 

his  reverence  for  Bentham  to  the  last  appmnted  brigadier-generaL    Daring  the  first 

DUMONT  D^UBVILLE,  Jules  S^BASiisir  years  of  the  revolation,  he  managed  to  maintain 

Ctsijs,  a  French  adndrRl  and  navigator,  bom  friendly  interconrse  with  the  coort  while  gaining 

in  Cond^Hmr^Noirean,  Kay  28, 1790,  died  May  popolarity  with  the  revolatioaists.    A  member 

8, 1842.    In  1816  he  visited  the  Grecian  archi-  of  the  olab  of  Jacobiaa,  and  on  very  good  terms 

pelago  and  the  shores  of  the  Black  sea,  collected  with  the  Girondista,  he  asBomed  in  lurdi^  1792, 

a  nomber  of  new  plants^  of  which  he  afterward  theministry  of  foreign  a£hii8  in  the  cabinet  form* 

pablished   descriptions,  and   investigated  the  ed  by  the  latter.    Mis  connsek  diaplesaed  the 

niins  of  several  ancient  cities.    It  is  said  to  king;  he  also  disagreed  with  his  cdleagoea,  who 

have  been  at  his  snggestion  that  the  French  were  diranissed,  and  he  himself  resigned.  Aaaamr 

ambasssdor  at  Constantinople  pnrohased  the  ing,Aag.20, 1792,  command  of  the  iVen^  army 

statae  of  Yenos  of  Mik),  which  a  peasant  had  on  the  Sf.  £.  frontier,  then  invaded  by  the  Pras- 

lately  fonnd  in  his  field.    In  1822  he  accompa-  sisns  nnder  the  dake  of  Bnmswiok,  he  soceeeded 

nied  Daperrey  in  his  voyajpe  roond  the  world,  by  a  series  of  brilliant  operations  in  stopping  the 

and  retarned  in  1825,  bringmg  a  rich  coUection  advance  of  the  enemy,  who  were  defeated.  Sept 

of  insects,  and  a  herbarinm  containing  8.000  21,  at  Valmy,  and  farced  to  retreat    He  now 

qsecimens,  aboat  400  of  which  were  new.  Soon  crossed  the  frrontier,  rooted  the  Anstrians  at 

alter,  being  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  Jemmapes,  Nov.  6,  took  possession  of  Braaselsi 

frigate,  he  was  sent  npon  a  new  expedition  to  and  within  one  month  comideted  the  oonqnest 

explore  the  Aostralian  ardiipelago  and  tiie  isl-  of  Belgiam.    In  the  beginning  of  Jan.  1798,  he 

anas  of  New  Zealand  and  Kew  Gninea.    He  repaired  to  Paris,  entered  into  secret  negiytia- 

discovered  several  islands  which  Cook  had  not  tions  for  the  rescne  of  the  king,  which  soon 

perceived,  established  the  locality  of  the  Loyalty  transpired,  and  he  was  denonnced  bat  not  de- 

isles,  and  bronght  home  over  4^000  sketohes  of  prived  of  his  commission.  He  now  planned  the 

scenery  and  natural  history,  10,000  specimens  oonqnest  of  Holland ;  bnt  having  been  defeated 
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at  Nenwinden,  March  18, 1798,  by  the  duke  of  agafaiat  the  ear!  of  SaUahoiy.  Another  import- 
Oohorg,  he  plotted,  in  conoert  with  the  enemy,  ant  battle  was  foo^^t  near  this  town  in  1660 
the  overthrow  of  the  r^ublic.  The  convention  between  Oromwell  with  11,000  men  and  Gen. 
then  summoned  him  to  appear  at  their  bar,  and  Lesley  at  the  bead  of  a  Scottish  army  twice  aa 
on  his  refusal  the  minister  of  war,  Beomonville,  hirge,  in  which  the  latter  was  deciaivQly  defeated. 
and  4  commissaries  were  sent  to  arrest  him  in  the  DUNBAR,  Williax,  an  early  Scotch  poet, 
midst  of  his  own  army.  Dumonriez  had  them  prononnced  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  *^  nnrivalled  by 
seized  by  some  of  his  hussars  and  delivered  to  any  that  Scotland  has  ever  produced,"  bom  in 
the  Anstrians;  bat  he  had  mistaken  the  senti-  Saltonabont  1460,  died  about  1620.  He  received 
mentsof  his  own  troops,  and  no  alternative  was  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  inxn  the  nniver" 
left  him  but  to  desert  his  army  and  country,  sity  of  St  Andrew's  in  1479,  and  th^i  becom- 
This  he  did  in  company  with  the  young  duke  ing  a  fiiar  of  the  Franciscan  order  he  travelled 
of  Ghartres,  the  fttture  king  Louis  Philippe,  the  over  England  and  IVance,  occasionally  preach- 
indignant  sddiera  firing  at  them  while  they  ing  and  recdving  alms,  and  deriving  a  preca* 
escaped.  He  was  coldly  received  by  the  Aus-  rious  sustenance,  as  he  himself  admitted,  by 
trians,  who  looked  for  a  powerful  army  and  not  deceit  and  fli^tenr.  Weary  of  this  errant  life, 
a  lonely  furtive.  After  wandering  through  he  returned  to  Scotland,  was  recnved  at  the 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  Qermany,  Denmarl^  and  court  of  James  lY.,  and  delight^  his  royal 
Rusna,  he  finally  repaired  to  England,  where,  master  with  his  poetical  compositions,  and  prob* 
in  consideration  of  some  secret  services,  he  re-  ably  also  with  tne  charms  of  his  conversationi 
ceived  a  pension  of  £1,200.  He  then  published  in  which  he  r^ealed  both  his  native  wit  and 
his  MSmoirea  and  a  series  of  pamphlets  on  the  his  knowledge  of  mankind.  His  poems  dM>w  a 
aflSurs  of  France.  He  is  reported  to  have  had  mastery  of  tumost  every  kind  of  verse.  Some 
a  large  share  in  devising  the  plans  of  mili*  of  them  were  printed  in  1608 ;  many  remained 
tary  operations  against  the  Frendi  armies ;  and  for  2  centuries  in  manuscript,  but  their  &me 
Wellington  studied  with  advantage  his  annota^  has  steadily  increased  since  tneir  puUication  at 
tions  to  the  translation  of  Hagner's  ^*  Campaigns  Edinburgh  and  Perth  in  1770  and  1778.  The 
of  Schomberg  in  Portugal,'*  in  which  he  pointed  ^^  Thistle  and  Rose  "  was  a  nuptial  song  to  cele- 
out  the  best  means  of  opposing  the  French  in  brate  the  marriage  of  King  James  lY.  with  the 
the  peninsula.  He  is  positively  charged  by  princess  Margaret  of  Ei^uind.  The  '^  Dance " 
Montgaillard  with  having  in  1814  given  direc-  is  a  strangely  imannative  poem,  in  which  na- 
tions to  the  allied  armies  for  the  invasion  of  hoxm  (a  name  of  Satan,  derived  from  Moham* 
France.  However  this  may  be,  he  did  not  succeed  med)  asks  his  principal  ministers  to  entertain 
in  conciliating  the  favor  of  the  Bourbons,  and  him  with  a  mummery,  or  sort  of  ballet  spectacle ; 
rainly  solicited  from  Louis  XVIII.  a  marshal's  whereupon  the  7  deadly  sins  present  themselves 
baton.  He  never  returned  to  France. — See  La  and  deliver  verses,  some  of  which  are  hardly  8ur« 
vie  etUa  mSmairea  du  ghUral  Dumowriea^  by  passed  in  strength  and  sublimity,  and  which  are 
himself  (Z  vols.  8vo.,  Hamburg,  1796).  severe  criticisms  upon  the  vices  of  the  time* 

DONA,  or  SonrHSBH  Dwina,  an  important  The  short  poem  of  the  ''Merle  and  Nightingale" 

river  of  Russia.    It  rises  near  the  source  of  tiie  is  a  strikmg  picture  of  the  contest  between 

Volga  in  the  government  of  Tver,  flows  about  earthly  and  spriritual  affections,  the  merle  re- 

500  m.  with  a  very  circuitous  course,  but  with  commending  a  lustv  life  in  love's  service,  and 

a  general  W.  direction,  separatlbg  the  govern-  the  nightin^e  declaring  that  all  love  is  lost  but 

ment  of  Vitebsk  and  Livonia  on  tiie  right  from  upon  God  alone.    All  the  poems  of  Dunbav 

IVHna  and  Oourland  on  tiie  left,  and  disohargea  siound  in  allegory.    A  complete  edition  of  them 

into  the  gulf  of  Riga  near  tiie  town  of  the  same  was  Dublished  in  Edinburgh  in  1824  by  Mr. 

name.    Its  waters  abound  in  fish,  and  the  river  David  Laing:  with  an  eKceUent  life  of  the  poet. 

is  deep  enough  to  be  navigable  for  the  greater  DXTK^OAK,  Adah,  lord  viscount  of  Camper* 

partof  its  length,  but  is  obstructed  by  rocks  and  down,  an  English  admiral,  bom  in  DundeCi 

shoals.    It  is  connected  by  canals  with  the  Vol-  July  1, 1781,  £ed  near  Edinburgh,  Aug.  4, 1804i 

ga^he  Beresina,  the  Niemen,  and  Lake  Hmen.  He  entered  the  British  naval  service  at  an  early 

DUNBAR^  a  small  seaport  town  in  the  east*  age,  and  was  promoted  to  a  post-captaincy  in 

em  part  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Hadding*  1761.    He  distmgniahed  himself  under  Eeqpel 

ton,  at  the  mouth  of  the  firth  of  Forth,  28  m.  in  the  succesrfhl  attack  upon  Havana,  and  after 

EL  from  Edinburgh;  pop.  in  1851,  8,088.    It  the  war  with  France  recommenced  he  was  in, 

has  mannfiMstories  of  soap,  iron,  steam  engines^  1780  placed  in  command  of  a  ship  under  Rod<^ 

sail  doth,  and  cordage,  and  some  trade.  Vessels  ney,  whose  orders  were  to  fi>rce  a  passage  to 

ot  800  tons  can  enter  the  harbor,  but  the  navi«  Gibraltar  through  whatever  impediments  and 

gation  is  somewhat  dangerous.    Dunbar  is  a  relieve  that  fortress,  then  attacked  by  the  Span* 

place  of  great  antiquity,  and  its  castie.  now  in  iards  both  by  land  and  sea.  Off  Gape  St  Vincent 

rnins,  was  formerly  a  funous  stronghold.  It  has  Rodney  met  a  Spanish  squadron  under  com* 

been  the  scene  of  many  interestiug  events  in  mand  of  Langara,  which  had  been  sent  to  inter* 

history.    In  1296  the  Scots  were  defeated  here  cept  him,  and  in  the  engagement  which  ensued 

with  great  slaughtor  by  the  English  army  of  Duncan  signalized  his  vuor  by  being  the  first  to 

Edwara  I.    In  1887,  Black  Agnes,  countess  of  bring  his  Miip  into  action,  and  the  flag  of  one  of 

Dunbar,  defended  the  castie  ibr  nearly  5  months  the  heaviest  of  the  enemy's  ships  was  struck  to 
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him.  Iq  1767  he  ohtained  the  raok  of  rear  of  1812  he  took  part  in  the  briniant  defmee  (tf 
admiral,  and  in  1795  became  admiral  of  the  blae,  Fort  Stephenson,  nnder  Col.  Oroghan,  and  ^r 
and  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Brit-  the  close  of  the  war  he  removed  to  luiaoia.  In 
ish  forces  in  the  North  sea.  The  service  which  1824  he  was  elected  to  the  senate  of  that  state, 
bis  position  reqtured  of  him  was  to  guard  the  after  which  he  was  successively  representative 
coast  of  Holland  and  captore  any  merchant  in  c(»igress  and  governor  of  Illinois.  While  in 
vessels  which  might  venture  to  sea,  and  in  this  the  state  legislature  he  originated  the  law  estab- 
employmeut  within  2  years  he  had  aonihilated  lishing  common  schools, 
the  Dutch,  or,  as  it  was  then  termed,  the  Rata-  DuNCAN,  Thomas,  a  Scottish  artist,  bom  in 
vian  commerce.  In  1797he  succeeded  in  block-  Perthshire,  May  24,  1807,  died  in  Edinburgh, 
ading  alarge fleet  under  Vice- Admiral  De  Winter  May  25, 1845.  His  paintings  gained  for  him  the 
in  the  Texel,  when  a  serious  mutiny  broke  out  appointment  of  professor  of  coloring  and  draw- 
in  his  own  iMjuadron.  Insubordination  had  be-  ing  in  the  academy  of  Edinburgh,  and  an  dec- 
come  general  throughout  the  British  navy,  and  tion  as  associate  of  the  royal  academy.  His  pic- 
the  ships  which  abandoned  the  fleet  of  Duncan  ture  of  Charles  Edward  asleep  after  the  battle 
Joined  at  Uie  Nore  other  mutinous  ships  from  of  Culloden,  protected  by  Flora  Macdonald,  has 
Plymouth  and  Sheemess.  The  English  govern-  been  frequently  engraved.  Among  the  finest 
ment  trembled  for  its  navy ;  the  rebels  refused  of  his  other  pieces  are  "  Charles  Edward  and 
all  terms  of  acconmiodation,  and  Duncan  had  but  the  Highlanders  entering  Edinburgh,  after  the 
2  ships  &ithfal  to  him.  Tet  when  he  advanced  Battle  of  Prestonpans,'^  and  the  '*  Mar^rrdom  of 
against  the  mutineers  with  eve&  this  force,  the  John  Brown  of  PriesUiilL*^ 
dissensions  which  had  taken  place  among  them  DUl^ALE,  a  seaport  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
caused  several  of  their  ships  to  drop  the  red  flag  co.  of  Louth,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Castletown 
and  return  to  their  duty,  and  the  sedition  was  river,  45  m.  N.  of  Dublin;  pop.  in  1851,  9,995. 
quickly  ended.  Duncan  tnen  resumed  the  block-  It  has  a  good  harbor  on  Dundalk  bay,  contuns 
ade  of  the  Texel,  but  was  at  length  obliged  to  a  number  of  schools  and  literary  and  benevolent 
put  into  Yarmouth  roads  for  repairs  and  provi-  institutions,  and  communicates  by  railway  with 
aions.  There  intelligence  was  brought  to  him  Drogheda  and  Dublin.  The  manufactures  corn- 
that  De  Winter,  the  Batavian  commander,  had  prise  flax  spinning,  Qiachinery,  and  agricultural 
availed  himself  of  hia  absence  to  put  to  sea.  implements,  ropes^  soap,  leather,  pins,  and  starch; 
The  English  admiral  immediately  weighed  an-  and  there  are  also  flour  mills,  breweries,  and  &- 
chor  and  set  sail,  and  with  a  favorable  wind  and  tilleries.  Its  trade  is  important  and  increasing, 
by  a  masterly  manoeuvre  succeeded  in  placing  especisJly  in  agricultural  products^  whidi  are 
himself  between  the  Dutch  and  their  place  of  hugely  exported. 

retreat  in  the  TexeLand  thus  in  forcing  them  ,   DUNDAS,  an  E.  co.  of  Canada  West,  border- 
to  an  engagement    The  two  fleets  met  l^tween  ing  on  the  St.  Lawrence ;  area,  877  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
Camperdown  and  Egmont.  within  5  m.  of  the  in  1852,  18,811.    Capital,  ComwalL 
coast.    De  Winter  was  orawing  fast  toward       DUNDAS,  ^Henby,  Viscount  Melville,  a  Brit- 
the  land,  with  the  design,  if  attacked,  to  bring  ish  statesman,  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1741,  died 
both  fleets  ashore,  and  thus  to  make  it  a  vie-  there.  May  27,  1811.    He  was  of  the  ancient 
tory  to  himself  it  being  upon  his  own  coast,  and  distinguished  family  of  the  Dundases  of 
Duncan,  however,  began  the  action  precipitatdy,  Amiston,  received  his  education  at  the  high 
without  waiting  to  form  a  line,  and  the  purpose  school  and  university  of  Edinburgh,  was  ^ 
of  the  Batavian  vice-admiral  was  frustrated.  De  mitted  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  advocates 
Winter  maintained  the  contest  for  some  time  in  1768,  displayed  at  once  a  love  of  gayety 
with  his  own  flag  ship  after  the  rest  of  his  fleet  and  diiraipation  and  a  persevering  application 
had  either  been  captured  or  had  quitted  the  ao-  to  professional  duties,  and  especially  availed 
tion,  and  struck  his  colors  only  when  his  ship  was  himself  of  every  opportunity  for  cultivating  hi» 
entirely  dismasted^  riddled,  and  disabled.    The  oratorical  powers,  speaking  frequently  as  a  lay 
loss  of  the  English  m  this  hard-fought  battle  was  member  in  the  annual  sittings  of  the  kirk  of 
1,030  killed  and  wounded,  while  that  of  the  Scotland,  where  he  first  gave  signs  of  that 
Dutch  was  considerably  greater.    The  Englieh  manly  eloquence  and  address  which  afterward 
took  9  sail  of  the  line  and  2  frigates.    The  vie-  made  him  tiie  able  coadjutor  of  Pitt  in  man-* 
tory  created  the  utmost  enthusiasm  in  England,  aging  the  house  of  commons.    His  celebrity 
where  it  was  hailed  as  a  presage  of  the  downfall  as  an  advocate  gained  him  the  appointment  of 
of  the  maritime  power  of  Holland,  long  the  solicitor-general  m  1778;  he  was  returned  to  the 
most  formidable  rival  of  England  on  the  seas,  house  of  commons  for  the  county  of  Edinbui^ 
Duncan  was  created  lord  viscount  of  Camper-  in  1774,  and  was  made  lord  advocate  of  Soot- 
down,  with  a  pension  of  £2,000;  parliament  land  in  1775.    He  was  subsequently  chosen 
addressed  to  him  its  thanks,  and  London  voted  member  of  parliament  for  the  city  of  Edinburgh, 
him  a  sword  of  honor.    He  remained  in  active  which  he  continued  to  rewesent  till  his  advance- 
service  against  the  Batavian  republic  tiU  1800,  ment  to  the  peerage.    The  unpopularity  and 
after  which  time  he  retired  to  »Dotland.  disasters  of  the  American  war,  and  the  invec- 
DUNC AN,  Joseph,  an  American  general  and  tives  of  an  opposition  probably  the  most  talent* 
politician,  bom  in  Kentucky  about  1790,  died  ed  ever  encountered  by  a  British  ministry,  soon 
m  Jacksonville)  BL,  Jan.  15, 1844.    In  the  war  made  the  £b11  of  Lord  North's  administration 
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oertain ;  and  though  Dnndas  had  been  a  snp-  and  Baron  Dnneira,  and  on  Mr.  Pitt's  return  to 
porter  of  that  nobleman,  his  fisaniliarity  with  power  in  1804,  became  first  lord  of  the  admi* 
affairs  made  him  a  valnable  accession  to  the  ralty.  He  qniokly  retired  from  this  office,  hav- 
administrations  of  Roddogham  and  Shelbnme^  ing  incarreaa  charge  of  yiolating  while  treas- 
which  quickly  sacoeeded,  in  the  2d  of  which  he  nrer  of  the  navy  one  of  tiie  statutes  which  he 
held  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  nayj.  This  himself  had  proposed,  by  which  the  treasurer 
ministry  was  obliged  to  gire  way  before  the  was  forbidden,  contraiy  to  previous  custom,  to 
combined  opposition  of  Fox  and  Lord  North,  receive  auy  perauisites  or  make  any  private  or 
who,  after  having  for  7  years  mutually  ridiculed  individual  use  of  the  public  money.  The  ard- 
and  denounced  each  other  as  republican  and  olesof  impeachment  were  prepared  by  the  most 
absolutist^  came  together  in  1788  to  form  the  celebratea  l^ers  of  the  opposition,  and  the 
celebrated  coalition  ministry,  the  opposition  to  trial,  opened  in  the  house  of  lords,  April  29, 
which  was  headed  by  Pitt  and  Dundas.  The  1806,  was  conducted  with  imposing  pomp.  It 
latter  had  been  appointed  chaurman  of  a  secret  resulted  in  the  acquittal  of  Lord  M^ville  by  tri- 
committee  of  the  house  of  commons  to  inquire  umphant  mi^jorities,  yet  not,  however,  until  af- 
into  the  condition  of  British  India  and  the  causes  ter  the  death  of  Pitt  Prom  this  time  Lord 
of  the  war  in  the  Oamatic,  and  he  now  made  an  Melville  took  part  only  occasionally  in  the  de- 
elaborate  report,  extending  to  several  folio  vol-  bates  of  the  house  of  lords,  and  spent  the  most 
umes,  in  which  he  exhibited  a  complete  mastery  of  his  time  in  Scotland.  As  a  statesman  he  was 
of  the  subject,  and  which  he  followed  up  by  a  distinguished  for  his  great  capacity  for  business 
bill  for  the  better  regulation  of  Indian  affairs,  and hismastery  of  thesubjeotsonwhichhe spoke. 
The  ministry,  however,  promising  to  bring  in  a  Though  his  manner  was  nftgracefhl  andhis  accent 
bill  upon  the  same  subject,  Dnndas  did  not  press  betrayed  his  northern  birth,  yet  his  clear  and 
his  own  proposals,  and  soon  the  ministerial  forcible  statements  always  conmianded  the  atten- 
pledge  was  redeemed  by  the  introduction  of  Mr.  tion  of  the  house.  He  loved  society  and  convi- 
Pox's  famous  East  India  bilL  In  spite  of  the  vial  entertainments,  and  remembered  no  party 
unoompromisingoppositionof  Pitt  and  Dundas^  distinctions  on  festive  occasions.  The  ci^of 
the  passage  of  this  bill  was  prevented  only  by  Edinburgh  contains  2  public  monuments  to  his 
the  firmness  of  the  king,  which  necessitated  the  memory,  a  fine  marble  statue  by  Ohantrey,  in  the 
reagnation  of  the  ministry.  Pitt  was  now  call-  parliament  house,  and  a  monument  surmounted 
ed  to  the  helm  of  affairs  with  a  majoritv  in  par-  by  a  statue  in  St.  Andrew's  square. — ^Robbbt 
liament  against  him^  He  was  powerfully  aided  Saundibs,  Yiscount  MelviHe,  a  British  stateft- 
by  Dundc^  who  again  held  the  office  of  treas-  man,  only  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  March  14^ 
nrer  of  the  navy,  and  in  Pitt's  absence  led  the  1771,  died  June  10,  1851.  Having  previously 
ministerial  wtj  in  the  house  of  commons,  held  several  high  offices^  he  was  in  1812  ap- 
and  whose  dexterity  as  a  debater  and  minute  pointed  first  lora  of  the  admiralty,  which  star 
acquaintance  with  Indian  matters  were  of  e»-  tion  he  filled  until  1827.  It  was  during  his 
pecial  value  in  carrying  Pitt's  India  bill  suo-  adminbtration  that  the  arctic  voyages  were  on- 
cessfully  through  parliament  agidnst  a  very  se-  dertaken,  and  the  navigators  bestowed  his  name 
rious  opposition.  Dundas  became  president  of  upon  some  of  their  discoveries.  He  was  after- 
the  board  of  control  under  this  bill,  and  in  1791  ward  again  in  the  ministry  firom  1828  to  1880, 
entered  the  cabinet  as  secretary  of  state  for  the  when,  nis  party  having  been  driven  fit>m  pow- 
home  department.  He  exchanged  this  post  for  er,  he  retired  firom  political  life.  Beside  his 
that  of  secretary  of  war  in  1794,  when  he  intro-  otner  honors,  he  was  lord  privy  seal  for  Scot- 
duced  a  bill  for  restoring  the  estates  in  Scotland  land  from  1811,  and  chancellor  of  the  univermty 
forfeited  on  account  of  the  rebellion  of  1745 ;  of  St  Andrew's  from  1814,  until  his  death, 
and  though  the  assigned  reason  for  this  measure  DUNDAS,  Sib  James  Whitlet  Dbaks,  vice- 
was  the  valor  of  the  Scotch  in  the  recent  wars^  admiral  in  the  British  navy,  born  Dea  4, 1785. 
it  was  also  most  expedient  as  a  means  of  recon-  He  is  the  son  of  Dr.  James  Deans  of  OflJcutta, 
oiling  tbe  population  beyond  the  Tweed  to  the  and  assumed  the  names  of  Whitley  and  Dundas 
reigning  family.  The  investigations  of  Dundas  in  1808.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1799,  and  par- 
into  eastern  affairs  originated  those  discussions  ticipated  with  considerable  activity  in  the  naval 
which  terminated  in  the  impeachment  of  War-  operations  of  the  next  few  years,  receiving  his 
ren  Hastings;  but  though  nis  information  on  captain's  commission  in  1807.  He  has  been  a 
the  subject  was  perhaps  unsurpassed  by  that  of  member  of  parliament  and  a  lord  of  the  admi- 
any  of  his  contemporaries,  he  neither  favored  ralty.  At  tlie  commencement  of  the  war  with 
the  accusers  nor  vigorously  attempted  to  vin-  Buceia  he  was -in  command  of  tiie  British  fieet 
dicate  Mr.  Hastings  from  their  invectives.  He  in  the  Black  sea,  and  cooperated  with  the  land 
was  the  principal  sup^rter  of  Pitt  during  the  forces  in  the  first  operations  against  Sebastopol. 
wars  witn  France  wnich  followed  the  revolu-  His  neglect  to  bomWd  the  city  of  Odessa,  and 
tion,  until  he  resigned  his  offices  upon  the  re-  in  general  the  slowness  and  cautiousness  of  his 
tirement  of  that  statesman  in  1801,  and  on  that  movements,  were  the  subject  of  severe  criticism 
occasion  he  laid  before  parliament  a  favorable  in  the  ibiglish  journals ;  and  upon  the  expiration 
statement  of  tiie  condition  of  the  East  India  of  his  term  of  service,  in  Dec.  1854,  he  was  suc- 
company's  af&irs.  In  1802  he  was  raised  to  ceeded  in  command  of  the  fieet  by  Bear-adminl 
the  peerage  by  the  titles  of  Viscount  Melville  Lyons. 
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DITNDAS,  RioRABD  6Atnn>BR8,  rear  admiral  is  the  eldest  son  of  Archibald,  9th  earl  of  Don- 
in  the  Briti^  navy,  bom  April  11, 1802.  He  donald,  who  died  July  1, 1881.  and  who  was 
is  the  2d  son  of  Henfj  Dondas,  8d  viscoant  Mel-  distingiiished  as  a  chemist.  At  17  years  of 
ville ;  entered  the  naval  service  in  1817  as  a  mid-  age  he  entered  the  naval  service,  and  daring  the 
shipman,  and  in  7  years  obtained  his  commission  war  with  France  signalized  himself  in  mauj 
as  post-captain.  He  took  part  in  the  expedition  actions.  S<Mne  of  his  exploits  in  capturing  ves- 
against  Onina  in  1840,  and  in  command  of  the  sels  against  great  odds  are  among  the  most  bril- 
Mel ville,  72,  rendered  important  services  at  liant  achievements  in  the  history  of  the  British 
Boca  Tigris  and  other  places.  From  1852  to  navy.  In  1801  he  was  made  a  post-captain,  for 
1865  he  was  a  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  upon  the  captmre  of  a  Spanish  frigate  of  fiir  superior 
the  retam  of  Sir  Charles  Napier  from  the  Baltic  force  to  his  own.  In  1809  he  saccesefollv  led  a 
daring  the  war  with  Russia,  was  appointed,  in  fleet  of  fire  ships  among  the  French  fleet  at 
Feb.  1855.  to  succeed  him  in  the  command  of  anchor  in  the  Basque  rcMds,  for  which  he  was 
the  Britisn  fleet  stationed  there.  In  comunc-  made  a  knight  of  the  bath.  In  1807  he  was 
tion  with  Admiral  Perraud  of  the  French  block-  returned  to  parliament  by  the  electors  of  West- 
ading  fleet  he  bombarded  Sweaborg,  Aug.  9,  minster,  and  soon  incurred  the  animosity  of  the 
1855.  He  was  again  made  a  lord  of  the  admi-  government  by  his  radical  opinions  on  questions 
ralty  on  the  accession  of  Lord  Derby's  govern-  of  reform.  In  Feb.  1814^  a  rumor  prevailed 
ment  in  Feb.  1858.  that  Napoleon  had  abdiea^^ed,  and  Lord  Ooefa- 

BUNDEE,  a  royal  and  parliamentary  borough  rane  took  advantage  of  the  rise  in  the  funds 
and  seaport  town  of  Forfarshire,  Scotland,  on  which  ensued  to  self  out.  He  was  charged  with 
the  left  bank  of  the  estuary  of  the  Tay,  42  m.  originating  a  false  rumor,  and  upon  trial  was 
N.  N.  E.  of  Edinburgh ;  pop.  in  1851,  78,981 ;  convicted  of  fraud  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine 
in  1855,  estimated  at  90,000.  It  occupies  the  of  £1,000,  to  stand  in  the  pillory,  and  be  im- 
dedivity  of  a  hill,  whose  summit  is  500  feet  prisoned  for  a  year.  The  pUlory  pumshnient 
above  the  lev^  of  the  sea,  and  is  ratiier  irregu-  was  subsequently  remitted.  He  was  at  the  same 
larly  built  The  modern  streets  are  spacious  time  expelled  from  parliament  and  degraded 
and  handsome.  The  principal  public  edifices  from  the  order  of  the  bath.  Hia  oonstitn^ts, 
are  the  churches,  which  are  very  numerous,  the  believing  in  his  innocence,  which  baa  since  been 
old  Gothic  tower,  156  feet  high,  the  town  hall,  frdly  established,  immediately  retomed  him  to 
custom  house,  exchange,  infirmary,  lunatic  asy-  parliament  again,  and  his  fine  was  paid  by  pub- 
lum,  industrial  school,  orphan  institution,  acad-  lie  subscription.  Finding  it  impoisible  to  ob- 
emy,  and  savings  bank.  In  the  centre  of  the  tain  employment  at  home,  he  attadied  himsdf 
town  is  a  large  s(]pare  called  the  market  place,  successively  to  the  Cbilian  and  BrariUan  navies 
tcom  which  the  prmcipal  streets  diverge.  A  tri-  and  to  the  Greeks,  in  each  of  which  services  be 
umphal  arch  in  the  Norman  style  of  architecture  earned  fresh  laurels.  In  1880,  on  the  acoesaon 
has  been  erected  to  commemorate  Queen  Victo-  of  William  IV.  and  a  whig  government,  he  re- 
ria's  landing  here  in  Sept  1844.  Some  of  the  turned  to  England,  and  was  reinstated  in  aU  lus 
docks  are  very  large  and  magnificent  King  Wil-  former  honors.  In  1851  he  became  admiral  of 
liam*s  dock  has  an  area  of  6^  acres,  Earl  Grey^s  the  white,  and  in  1854  rear  admiral  of  the  United 
of  5^  acres,  and  the  Victoria  dock  of  14^  acres.  Kingdom.  Lord  Dundonald  is  a  man  of  con- 
There  are  also  several  fine  ^uays^  capable  of  ac-  siderable  scientific  attainments,  and  the  anyior 
commodating  70  vessels  with  ample  berthage,  of  *' Observations  on  Rural  Aflairs^'  (1B47),  and 
and  a  crane  near  the  Grey  dock  which  can  raise  a  of  **  Notes  on  the  Condition  of  the  British  West 
weight  of  80  tons.  The  chief  manu&otures  are  India  Islands"  (1861).  His  *^  Narrative  of  Ser- 
linen,  which  gives  employment  to  over  20,000  vices  in  the  Liberation  of  Chili,  Peru,  and  Bra- 
hands,  carpets,  gloves,  and  leatiier.  Sbip-build«  zil "  appeared  in  London  (2  vols.,  1858). 
ing,  as  well  of  iron  as  of  wood,  is  also  extensively  DUNDRUM  BAT,  a  bay  of  the  Iriah  sea,  on 
carried  on.  The  commerce  of  Dundee  is  very  the  coast  oftheco.  of  Down.  Its  entrance,  which 
considerable.  In  1856  there  entered  its  port  lies  between  St  John's  point  on  the  N.  £.  and 
2,823  vessels  of  247,725  tons  burden,  and  cleared  the  Moume  mountains  on  the  S.  W.,  is  about  10 
thence  895  vessels  of  124,701  tons  burden.  The  m.  wide.  The  whole  bay  is  subject  to  heavy 
registered  shipping  of  the  port  was  291  vessels  swells  during  S.  and  S.  K  winds.  Near  its  N. 
of  54,705  tons.  It  is  governed  by  a  provost,  4  side  are  2  rocks  called  the  Cow  and  Gal^  oon- 
baillies,  and  16  councillors,  and  returns  one  nected  with  the  mainland  by  a  reef.  The  steamer 
member  to  parliament  During  the  rei^  of  the  Great  Britain  was  run  ashore  here  in  1846. 
Scottish  kings  Dundee  was  one  of  their  places  DUNES,  an  andent  Saxon  word,  still  used 
of  residence.  At  the  period  of  the  reformation  in  England  to  designate  hills  of  sand  along 
it  was  called  '*  the  second  Geneva"  for  its  zeal  the  coast  which  are  blown  together  by  the 
in  behalf  of  Protestantism.  In  1645  it  was  winds.  Such  accumulations  are  met  with  upon 
besieged,  taken,  and  plundered  by  Montrose.  In  the  sandy  portions  of  the  coast  of  the  United 
1651  it  was  stormed  by  Gen.  Monk,  and  a  6th  States,  and  also  in  the  interior  along  the  shores 
part  of  its  inhabitants  massacred.  of  the  great  lakes.   The  fine  sand  thrown  up 

DUNDONALD,  TnoacAs  Coohsane,  earl  o^  by  the  waves  is  blown  when  dry  by  the  wind 

more  commonly  known  as  Lord  Cochrane,  an  into  the  interior,  covering  the  surface  so  aa  to 

English  rear.admura'  bom  Dec.  14, 1775.    He  prevent  all  vegetation.    In  the  department  of 
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Landes  in  France,,  the  fresh  quantify  of  sand  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine  in  London, 
thus  raised  every  year  and  drifted  inland  is  but  a  few  years  later  he  came  to  the  United 
estimated  to  cover  an  area  of  8,000,000  square  State^  and  in  1824  was  elected  professor  of 
feet,  encroaohing  a  distance  of  7a  feet  each  year,  medicme  in  the  university  of  Virginia,  which 
At  this  rate,  in  1500  years  it  would  reach  l3or-  position  he  held  until  1883.  During  his  resi- 
deanx.  Whole  villages  have  already  been  buried  dence  at  the  university  he  enjoyed  me  friend- 
in  this  way.  Of  one  in  Brittany  only  a  part  of  ship  of  President  Madison,  to  whom  he  dedi- 
a  church  steeple  is  to  be  seen  above  the  sand,  cated  his  *'  Human  Physiology,"  ^*  in  testimony 
The  prevalence  of  strong  easterly  winds  may  of  unfeigned  respect  for  his  talents  and  philan- 
produce  similar  effects  upon  the  American  coast ;  thropy,  and  of  gratitude  for  numerous  evidences 
indeed,  precautions  are  aLready  taken  at  Prov-  of  friendship."  For  8  years  he  filled  the  chair 
incetown  on  Gape  Ood  to  arrest  the  progress  of  of  materia  medica  and  therapeutics  in  the  uni- 
the  sands  from  the  eastward,  which  threaten  to  versity  of  Maryland,  when  he  was  in  1886  elected 
fill  the  harbor  and  cover  the  town.  The  most  ef-  to  the  professorship  in  the  Jefferson  medical 
fioientmethodi>f  doing  this  is  by  planting  beach  college  which  he  has  ever  since  filled.  I^. 
grass  (arundo  arenaria^  linn.),  which  thrives  in  Dun^ison  is  the  author  of  nearly  20  volumes, 
Sie  sand,  and  binds  it  together  by  its  roots,  generally  treating  of  subiects  connected  with 
whUe  at  the  same  time  it  presents  a  barrier  to  medical  science,  nearly  all  of  which  have  been 
that  swept  along  by  the  wind.  The  height  of  well  received  by  the  profession,  and  some  of 
the  dunes  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Miohi-  which  have  met  with  a  very  extended  sale. 
gan  is  much  greater  than  of  those  upon  the  coast.  Among  these  last  may  be  mentioned  his  "  Prin- 
At  Provincetown  they  hardly  exceed  60  or  70  ciples  of  Human  Physiology"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Phil- 
feet  in  height,  while  the  former  are  often  several  adelphia,  1832) ;  "  ^ew  Dictionary  of  Medical 
hundred  feet  high.  SncoessftJ  attempts  to  check  Science  and  Literature"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Boston, 
the  moving  of  the  sands  have  been  made  on  the  1883^ ;  '*  General  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Med- 
coast  of  Gascony  by  sowing  in  the  finest  and  dioa"  (8vo.,  Philadelphia,  1836) ;  '^  New  Reme- 
most  shifting  of  them  the  seeds  of  the  broom  dies"  (8vo.,  1839) ;  and  ^^  Human  Health"  fnew 
(ffeniita  teoparia)  mixed  with  those  of  the  sea  edition.  8vo.,  1844) ;  the  sale  of  which  has  oeen 
pine  (pinui  maritima).  The  spaces  sown  are  large  almost  beyond  precedent  for  works  of  this 
covered  with  branches  of  trees  until  the  broom  dass.  They  have  heea  introduced  as  text  books 
takes  root.   This  first  springs  up,  and  the  young  in  various  colleges. 

pines  flourish  under  its  shelter.  The  pines  after  DUNKERS,  or  Tunkebs,  a  religious  denom- 
some  years  are  made  profitable  by  their  yield  of  ^  ination  founded  in  1708,  in  Schwartzenau,  Grer- 

tar,  beside  forming  a  oarrier  agamst  the  further  many,  by  Alexander  Mack  and  7  others,  who, 

encroachment  of  tiie  sands.  without  having  any  knowledge  of  the  existence 

DUNFERMLINE,  a  market  town  of  Fifeshire,  of  other  Baptists,  were  led  by  readingthe  Bible 
Scotland,  10  m.  N.  W.  fix>m  Edinburgh,  con-  to  the  rejection  of  pflsdobaptism.  The  name 
nected  by  railway  with  the  latter  city,  with  Dunker  or  Tunker  (from  the  German  tunheny  to 
Glasgow,  -and  the  other  large  towns  of  Scot-  dip)  was  originally  ^ven  them  as  a  nickname 
land ;  pop.  in  1851,  8,577.  The  houses  on  its  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Mennonites.  They 
principal  streets  are  generaUy  well  bmlt,  many  are  also  called  Tumblers  from  their  mode  of 
of  them  having  fine  gardens  attached  to  them ;  baptism,  which  is  by  putting  the  person  while 
and  as  seen  from  a  distance,  the  irregular  out-  kneeling  head  first  under  water,  so  that  the  mo- 
line  of  the  town,  its  numerous  steeples  and  tion  resembles  the  act  of  tumbling.  They  are 
prominent  buildings,  and  ita  elevated  site,  give  also  called  German  Baptists,  while  they  them- 
to  it  a  striking  apTOaranceu  The  first  fiakotory  selves  take  the  name  of  Brethren,  in  accordance 
was  established  in  jDunfeimiine  in  1718,  and  it  with  Matt  xxiii.  8 :  "All  ye  are  brethren." 
has  since  become  one  of  the  most  flourishing  In  Germany  they  established  two  societies  in 
of  the  northern  manufacturing  towns.  The  addition  to  the  original  congregation,  but  these 
value  of  its  annual  manufactures  of  table  linen  societies  were  soon  driven  by  persecution  to 
and  cotton  goods  is  estimiated  at  £374,000.  It  Orefeld  and  Holland,  while  the  congregation  re- 
bas  nearly  4,000  looms  in  constant  operation.  Its  moved  voluntarily  to  Friesland.  Between  1719 
finest  modern  edifice  is  the  abbey  church,  so  and  1729  they  all  emigrated  to  America,  to 
called  because  it  is  built  upon  the  site  of  the  which  the  denomination  has  since  been  conflned. 
ancient  church  of  the  abbey,  long  t^e  place  of  They  have  dispersed  tiiemselves  through  almost 
sepulture  of  the  Scottish  kings,  and  which  was  every  state  of  the  Union,  and  are  most  numer- 
destroyed  at  the  reformation.  It  contains  be-  ous  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Ohio, 
neath  its  pulpit  the  remains  of  Robert  Bruce,  and  Indiana.  They  now  (1859)  have  52  churches, 
which  wero  discovered  encased  in  lead  in  dig-  and  their  number  is  estimated  at  about  8,000. 
ging  for  its  foundation.  Charles  I.  of  England  Their  church  government  is  nearly  the  same  as 
was  bom  there.  that  of  other  'Baptists,  except  that  every  bro- 

DUNGLISOi^,  RoBiAT,  LLD.,  an  American  ther  is  allowed  to  stand  up  in  the  congregation 

physician  and  mraical  writer,  professor  of  the  in-  and  exhort.  When  by  this  means  they  flnd  a  man 

stitutes  of  medicine  and  m^ical  jurisprudence  apt  to  teach,  they  choose  him  to  be  their  min- 

in  Jefferson  medical  college,  Philadelphia,  born  ister,  and  ordain  him  by  the  laying  on  of  hands, 

in  Keswick,  Omnberland,  England,  in  1798.    He  attended  with  fasting  and  prayer  and  giving  the 
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right  band  of  fellowship.  They  also  hare  dea-  attracted  the  attentioii  of.  the  Penn  fimnly, 
conSf  and  aged  women  for  deaconesses.  From  one  of  whom  had  a  tract  of  6,000  acres  of  land 
among  the  teachers  who  have  been  tried,  they  near  Ephrata  oonTeyed  to  them,  which  they 
choose  bishops.  An  elder  among  them  is,  in  however  reftised  to  accept.  Abont  1740,  some 
general,  the  first  or  oldest  chosen  teacher  in  a  40  years  before  the  present  general  ^stem  of 
congregation  which  has  no  bishop.  Their  an*  Sunday  school  instniction  was  introdnoed  by 
nnal  meeting,  which  is  held  abont  Whitsuntide,  Robert  Raikes,  Ladwig  Hoecker  (Brother  Obed) 
is  attended  by  the  bishops,  teachers,  and  other  established  a  Sunday  sofaool  which  was  mun- 
representatives  chosen  by  Uie  congregations,  tained  for  vpward  of  80  yean.  Afier  1777 
The  important  cases  brought  before  these  meet-  the  societr  at  Ephrata  began  to  dedise,  and  <tf 
ings  are,  in  general,  decided  by  a  committee  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  eariy  Seventh  Bay 
6  of  the  oldest  bishops.  They  use  great  plain^  IXunkera  few  traces  are  now  to  be  found  there^ 
ness  of  dress  and  language,  like  the  society  of  A  branch  of  the  society  was  estabhahed  in  1758 
Friends ;  and,  like  them,  they  neither  take  oaths  at  the  Bermudian  ereek,  in  York  co.,  Penn.,  of 
nor  fight.  They  will  not  goto  law,  and  until  whidi  likewise  but  littleis  left.  Another  bimndi, 
lately  the  taking  of  interest  on  money  was  not  establiahed  in  1768  at  Bedford,  stHl  flonriahea. 
allowed  among  them.  They  celebrate  theLord'a  Their  prineipal  settlement  is  now  ai  Snowhil, 
supper,  with  its  accompanying  usages  of  love  on  the  Antietam  creek,  in  Franklhi  oo.;  Peon. 
feasts,  the  washing  of  feet,  the  kiss  of  charity,  DUNKIRK  (Fr.  J)unkeiwis%  the  most  nor^ 
and  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  They  anoint  «m  town  of  France,  in  the  department  4»f  Kord, 
the  sick  with  oil  for  recovery,  and  use  trine  on  the  strait  of  Dover,  connected  by  rulway 
immersion,  with  laying  on  of  hands  and  prayer,  with  Paris  and  Brussels;  lat.  51^  2'  N.,  long, 
even  while  the  person  baptized  is  in  the  water.  2^  29'  £. ;  pop.  in  1866,  26,681.  It  is  a  flonr- 
They  believe  in  general  redemption,  thodgh  it  is  ishing  place,  with  an  active  oommeroe  and  man- 
witii  them  not  an  article  of  faith ;  but  they  deny  ufactories  of  soap,  beet  root  augar,  leatho',  and 
that  they  are  Universalists. — ^From  the  Dunkers,  starch,  beside  iron  works  and  yuds  for  ship- 
as  a  sect  must  be  distinguished  the  Seventh  buUdiog.  Its  fisheries  are  also  important,  es^ 
Day  Dunkers,  also  called  the  German  Seventh  pecially  thoee  of  cod  and  herring,  and  the  town 
Day  Baptists.  They  were  established  by  Conrad  ccmtains  many  puhUc  Imildinga,  induding  the 
Beissel,  a  native  of  Germany,  who  had  been  town  hall  bnut  in  16^,  the  ehurdi  of  6l  Eloi, 
educated  for  the  ministry  at  Halle.  When  a  a  high  bell  tower,  ho^ltals,  prisona,  dbc.  The 
member  of  the  Dunker  society  at  Mdhlbach  port  is  shallow,  but  the  roadstead  is  good,  and 
(Mill  Greek),  in  Lancaster  co..  Pa.,  he  published  the  progress  of  the  commerce  of  the  town  ainoe 
(1726)  a  tract,  to  prove  that  the  seventh  day,  it  was  made  a  free  port  in  1826  has  been  rapid, 
and  not  the  first  day,  was  established  by  Je-  Its  ori^n  is  stated  to  have  been  a  chapel  founded 
hovah  for  ever  as  the  sabbath.  This  created  by  St  £3oi  in  the  7th  centniy,  around  whidi  a 
some  distarbflAice  in  the  society  at  Mill  Greek,  number  of  fialnng  huts  were  erected,  whidi 
upon  which  he  retired  from  the  settlement  and  gradnaDy  grew  into  a  town  of  some  importance. 
went  secretly  to  a  hermitage  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Gharles  Y.  defended  it  with  a  casUe,  whidi  has 
Gocalioo.  Having  been  discovered,  and  Joined  since  been  demolished.  It  was  afterward  taken 
by  many  of  the  sodety  at  Mill  Greek,  who  by  the  English,  who  lost  it  again  in  1668 ;  and 
settled  aroimd  him  in  isolated  cottages,  the  first  in  1669  it  was  acquired  from  the  Frendi  by  the 
community  of  Seventh  Day  Dunkers  was  estab-  Spaniards,  whom  the  dnke  of  Enghien  (alter- 
Ushed  in  1728.  In  1788  a  monastic  sodety  was  ward  the  renowned  Gond6)  drove  out  in  1646. 
established,  constituting,  with  the  buildings  sub-  It  passed  again  into  the  hands  of  Spun  aeon 
sequently  erected  by  the  connnunity,  the  irregu-  afterward,  and  was  once  more  taken  by  the 
lar  endosed  village  of  Ephrata.  The  habit  of  French  in  1668,  who  gave  it  up  to  Cromwell  in 
the  capuchins  or  white  friars  was  adopted  by  accordance  with  a  previous  treaty.  Gharies  H. 
both  the  brethren  and  sisters.  Monastic  names  sold  it  to  France  in  1662 ;  Loids  XTV.  strength- 
were  given  to  dl  who  entered  ttie  cloister.  In  ened  its  defences ;  the  English  made  an  ineflfect- 
1740  there  were  86  single  brethren  in  the  clois-  ud  attempt  to  bombard  it  in  1626 ;  after  the 
ter  and  86  sisters,  and  at  one  time  the  society,  peace  of  utredit  its  fortifications  were  dimian- 
induding  the  members  living  in  the  neighbor-  tied  and  its  port  was  filled  up,  and  these  having 
hood,  numbered  nearly  800.  The  property  been  restored  were  again  demdidied  at  the 
which  belonged  to  the  sodety  by  donation,  and  peace  of  Aix  la  Ghapdle,  and  again  r^dred  in 
the  labor  of  the  single  brethren  and  sisters,  were  1788.  Ten  years  later  it  withrtood  a  dege  by 
common  stock;  but  none  were  obliged  to  throw  the  duke  of  York.  Entrances  In  1866,  1,239 
in  their  own  property  or  give  up  any  of  their  vessels,  tonnage  124,816;  dearanoea,  1,820  ves- 
possessions.    They  considered  celibacy  a  virtoe,  sds,  tonnage  117,998. 

but  never  required  it,  nor  did  they  take  any  DUNKIRK,  a  post  village  of  Pomfr«t  town- 
vows  in  reference  to  it  When  two  wished  to  ship,  Ghautouque  co.,  K.  T. ;  pop.  in  1866, 4,754 
be  joined  in  wedlock,  they  were  aided  by  the  It  is  a  place  of  condderable  importance,  remaric- 
society.  In  the  earlier  days  the  idea  of  a  uni-  able  for  its  beantiftd  dtoation,  its  conomerdd 
versd  restoration  existed  among  them ;  but  it  advantages,  and  its  rapid  growth.  It  stands  en 
has  never  been  taught  as  an  article  of  fiedth,  and  rising  ground  on  the  diore  of  Lake  Erie,  and 
Is  dways  approached  with  great  caution.  They  has  an  excellent  harbor,  protected  by  a  break* 
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water.    It  is  a  port  of  reftige  for  the  lake  yeasels  of  a  biography  of  Charles  Brookden  Brown,  and 

duriiig  bad  weather,  and  posBesses  the  advan*  of  a  "  History  of  the  New  Netherlands"  (2  vols. 

tage  of  being  free  from  ioe  earlier  in  the  spring  Svo.,  1840). 

than  Buffalo.    At  the  western  extremity  of  the  DUNMO W  BACON.  At  Dnnmow,  in  Essex, 

bay  of  Donkirk  is  a  lighthoose,  and  at  the  main  Engknd,  any  married  couple  who  for  a  year 

channel  a  beac<m  li§^t  has  been  placed.    Dun-  and  a  day  have  neither  quarrelled  nor  offended 

kirk  has  easy  oommnnioation  with  both  east  each  other  in  any  way,  nor  repented  in  thought 

and  west,  and  its  central  position  makes  it  a  either  sleeping  or  waking  of  their  marriage, 

depot  for  the  trade  of  a  great  extent  of  country.  "  but  continued  true  and  just  in  desire  as  when 

Hence,  though  incorporated  onl^  in  1887,  it  is  they  joined  hands  in  the  holy  quire,"  may  by 

already  a  flourishing  commercial  town,  with  appearing  and  taking  oath  to  the  same  have  de- 

every  prospect  of  becoming  in  the  course  of  a  Uvered  to  them  as  of  right,  according  to  ancient 

few  years  one  of  the  pnndpal  ports  on  Lake  custom,  a  gammon  of  bacon.    The  claimants  for 

Erie.    Dunkirk  is  the  W.  terminus  of  one  di-  the  bacon  take  a  metrical  oath  and  receive  a 

vision  of  the  New  York  and  Erie  railroad,  and  metrical  charge  kneeling  in  the  church  yard 

communicates  with  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Chicago^  npon  2  hard-pointed  stones,  after  which  they 

^.,  by  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  southern  are  received  m  a  chair  npon  menV  shoulders. 

railroad  lines.  and  carried  round  the  site  of  the  priory,  and 

DUNKLIN,  a  S.  K  co.  of  Ho.,  bordering  on  from  the  church  to  the  house,  with  drums,  min- 

Ark.,  bounded  W.  by  the  St  Francis  river,  in-  strels,  and  various  music,  and  the  gammon  of 

tersected  by  Castor  river,  and   having  Lake  bacon  borne  upon  a  high  pole  before  them,  at> 

Pemiscot  on  its  K  border ;  area,  about  700  sq.  tended  by  the  steward,  gentlemen,  and  officers 

m.  \  pop.  in  1856^,616,  of  whom  56  were  slavesL  of  the  manor  carrying  wands,  and  bv  a  jury  of 

The  sur£Aoe  is  oAipied  in  great  part  by  prairies  bachelors  and  maidens,  being  6  of  each  sex, 

and  extensive  swamps^  but  the  soil  is  generally  walkiug  two  and  two,  and  by  a  great  multitude 

fertile  where  not  overflowed.     Efforts  have  of  other  people.    In  1751  the  bacon  was  claimed 

been  made  to  redidm  the  sunken  lands,  and  in  for  the  6th  time  only  since  the  origin  of  the 

1850  an  appropriation  for  that  purpose  was  custom  in  the  12th  century,  and  the  ceremony 

made  by  the  state  legislature.    In  1811  and  1812  on  this  occasion  was  the  subject  of  a  drawing 

this  and  the  surrounding  counties  suffered  se-  by  David  Ogborne.    After  an  interval  of  over 

verely  from  earthquakes.    Grain  and  live  stock  100  years  the  custom  was  revived  in  1855 

are  tne  principal  articles  of  export,  and  the  pro-  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  novelist 

dnctions  in  1850  amounted  to  77,860  bushels  of  Harrison  Ainsworth,  two  couples  receiving  the 

Indian  corn,  and  2,776  of  oats.    There  was  1  bacon,  in  the  presence  of  about  7,000  people, 

church,  1  newspaper  office,  and  80  pupils  at-  The  ceremony  took  place  again  in  1857,  and  in 

tendmg  public  schools.    The  county  was  named  1859  three  couples  appeared  to  claim  this  reward 

in  honor  of  Daniel  Dunklin,  former  governor  of  of  virtue.    The  Dunmow  flitch  is  referred  to  in 

Missouri.    Capital,  Kennet.  Langlande^s    ^'  Vision   of  Piers   Ploughman," 

DUNLAP,  WiLUAii,  an  American  painter  and  Chaucer^s  *'  Wife  of  Bathes  Prologue.*^ 
and  author,  bom  in  Perth  Amboy,  N.  tf..  Feb.  DUNNING,  John,  Lord  Ashburton,  an  Eng- 
19, 1766,  died  Sept.  28, 1889.  In  his  17tn  year  lish  lawyer,  born  in  Ashburton,  Devonshire, 
he  began  to  paint  portraits,  and  in  the  summer  Oct.  18, 1731,  died  in  Exmouth,  Aug.  18, 1783. 
of  1788  executed  one  of  Washington.  The  next  His  father  was  an  attorney  at  Ashburton,  and 
spring  he  went  to  London,  and  for  several  years  he  entered  his  father's  office  as  a  clerk  when 
.was  a  pupil  of  Bei^amin  West  On  his  return  only  about  18  years  old.  At  the  age  of  19  he 
to  America  he  attempted  to  paint  portraits,  but  went  to  London,  where  he  studied  law  for  some 
with  sudi  indifferent  success  that  after  2  years  years,  and  was  adnutted  to  the  bar  in  1756. 
he  embarked  inbuanesswith  his  father  in  New  For  a  long  time  after  this  young  Dunning  ob- 
Tork.  In  1805  he  rented  the  New  York  thea>  tained  but  very  little  practice ;  but,  having  been 
tre,  and  in  a  short  time  became  bankrupt,  employed  in  1762  to  draw  up  the  defence  of 
Thenceforth  his  life  was  alternately  devoted  to  the  i^lish  merchants  against  the  Dutch  East 
painting,  to  literary  enterprises,  to  the  career  India  company,  he  gained  much  reputation, 
of  a  theatrical  manager,  and  to  other  miscella^  which  was  soon  afterward  increased  by  the  able 
neous  pursuits.  At  the  age  of  51  only,  after  manner  in  which  he  conducted  the  case  of  Wilkes, 
repeated  failures,  he  beoune  permanently  a  and  he  ultimateljr  became  one  of  the  most  emi- 
pamter,  though,  in  spite  of  considerable  merit,  nent  lawyers  of  his  time.  In  1768  he  was  elected 
he  was  never  very  successful  pecuniarily.  He  to  parliament,  where  he  sat  in  the  house  of  corn- 
executed  a  series  of  pictures  on  subjects  pre-  mons  until  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  shortly 
viously  selected  by  West  and  somewhat  after  before  his  death.  In  1770  he  resigned  his  office 
his  style,  which  were  exhibited  in  various  parts  of  solicitor-general  in  consequence  of  the  retire- 
of  the  United  States.  He  was  also  one  of  the  ment  of  his  patron,  Lord  Shelburne.  He  was 
founders  of  the  New  York  academy  of  design,  a  strong  opponent  of  the  administration  during 
His  '^History  of  the  American  Theatre,'^  pub-  most  of  the  American  war;  but  his  reputation 
lished  in  1882,  and  ^  Arts  of  Design  in  l^e  as  a  politician  is  tarnished  by  his  course  in  ao* 
United  States,"  are  standard  works  of  much  in-  cepting  a  pension  of  £4,000  a  year  after  he 
terest    He  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  plays,  was  nused  to  the  peerage,  although  he  had  pre- 
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▼ioosly  objected  to  the  needless  and  bardensome  all  the  cities,  towns,  and  fortresses  of  Kormsndy 

amount  of  the  pension  list.    In  person  he  had  were  recovered.    In  1451  he  led  hSs  Tictorions 

many  disadvantages,  being  short  and  thick-set.  army  into  Guienne,  stormed  the  town  of  Blaje 

witih  a  tnmed-up  nose  and  saUow  fi&oe.    He  haa  on  the  Gironde.  and  within  8  months  completed 

also  a  hectic  cough^  which  often  interrupted  his  the  conqaest  of  that  province,  Bordeaux  inclod- 

speech,  and  his  action  and  bearing  were  unpre-  ed,  which  for  800  years  had  been  in  the  hands 

possessing  and  awkward.    Yet  in  spite  of  these  of  the  English  kings.    Nothing  was  now  left 

defects,  lus  eloquence,  lively^esh,  and  impetu-  them  on  the  continent  except  the  eit^  of  Calais 

ons,  carried  all  before  it.    He  received  many  and  its  vicinity.    As  a  reward  for  his  services, 

hoDors  daring  his  life,  was  chosen  recorder  of  Danois  was  appointed  grand  chamberliun  to  the 

Bristol  in  1766,  solicitor*general  in  tiie  follow-  king.     After  the  accession  of  Louis  XL,  he 

ing  year,  and  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lan-  was  deprived  of  some  of  his  offices,  and  joined 

caster  in  1782.  in  1464  the  rebellious  league  of  the  great  Iwds, 

DUNNOTTAB,  a  parish  in  the  oo.  of  Kin-  which  assumed  the  name  of  '^  league  of  the 
eardiue,  on  the  shore  of  the  North  sea,  Scotland^  public  weal,^'  and  on  the  conclusion  dT  the  peace 
noted  for  its  castle,  now  half  in  ruins,  which  at  Oonflans,  received  his  former  offices  and  dig- 
stands  on  the  summit  of  aperpendioular  difi^  nities,  and  various  other  honors, 
projecting  into  the  sea.  8ur  William  Wallace  cap-  DUNS  SGOTUS,  John,  a  scholastic  theologian 
tnred  it  in  1296,  at  which  period  it  was  regarded  of  the  18th  century,  born  probably  in  Dunse,  Ber- 
as  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  the  kingdom;  wickshire,  Scotland,  in  1274, died  in  Cologne  m 
and  in  view  of  its  capability  of  sustaining  a  pro-  1808.  He  was  graduated  at  Oxford,  entered  Hie 
traoted  siege,  the  privy  council  selected  it  during  order  of  St.  Francis,  and  taught  theology  and  phi- 
the  wars  of  the  commonwealth  as  the  deposi-  losophy  first  at  Oxford,  whe|a  the  number  of 
tory  of  the  regalia  of  Scotland.  It  was  defended  those  who  attended  his  discount  is  said  to  have 
long  and  fiedthfully,  after  every  other  fortress  in  reached  80,000,  and  then,  his  fame  havii^ 
Britain  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  pro-  spread  all  over  Europe,  at  Paris.  The  acumen 
tector,  but  was  finally  forced  to  surrender.  The  and  subtlety  of  his  reasoning  obtained  for  him 
Scottish  crown,  however,  had  meanwhile  been  the  cognomen  of  doctor  iubtUis,  The  o(»itro- 
privately  conveyed  away  and  concealed  in  the  versies  between  Duns  and  the  celebrated  Thomas 
church  of  Xineff.  In  1686  Bunnottar  castle  be-  Aquinas  upon  the  relation  of  human  peroep- 
came  the  prison  of  many  of  the  Covenanters,  tion  to  real  objects,  and  upon  various  religious 
After  the  rebellion  of  1716  it  was  dismantled.  doctrines,  were  continued  for  a  long  time  by 

DUNOIS,  Jeah,  comte  de,  a  French  soldier,  their  respective  disciples,  who  were  called  Sco- 

born  about  1402,  died  Nov.  24, 1468.  The  nat-  tists  and  Thomists.  Ti*anslated  into  modem  lan- 

ural  son  of  Louis,  duke  of  Orleans,  the  brother  guage,  the  reasoning  of  Duns  goes  to  show  &at 

of  Charles  YL,  he  early  gained  warlike  distinction  uie  knowledge  derived  from  human  conoeptions 

ubder  the  appellation  of  the  bastard  of  Orleans,  and  experience  is  real  and  trustworthy,  inas- 

In  1427,  in  conjunction  with  the  celebrated  La-  much  as  the  fundamental  ideas  ui)on  which  hn- 

hire,  he  raised  the  siege  of  Montxurgis,  then  beset  man  knowledge   rests  are  identical  with  the 

by  the  English.    In  1429  he  threw  himself  into  absolute  substance  (universale)  of  existing  ob- 

Orleans,  which  was  hard  pressed  by  a  powerful  jects.    Reality  is  the  limitation  of  the  ab^lute 

army  under  the  earl  of  Salisbury ;  bv  his  energy  substance  by  individuation,  or,  in  the  quunt  tei^ 

and  daring  he  upheld  the  spirit  of  the  troops  minology  of  Duns,  the  haeceita^  whi<^  m^t 

and  citizens  until  they  were  relieved  by  Joan  be  rendered  as  the  this-and-that-ity.    Every 

of  Arc.    Dunois  then  became  a  faithful  follower  existing  being  consists  of  substance  and  pri- 

of  the  heroine,  sharing  in  all  her  exploits,  and  vation  or  limitation,  while  Gk>d  is  the  unlim- 

particularly  in  her  victory  at  Fatay,  where  the  ited  absolute  substance.    The  possibilities  of 

English  were  signally  routed.    The  death  of  limitations  or  individuations  of  substance  are 

Joan  seems  to  have  inspired  him  with  a  still  infinite,  and  hence  follows  the  existence  of  ae- 

raore  fervent  desire  of  serving   his  country  cidental  chances  or  occurrences;  that  is,  the 

against  the  invaders.    In  1482  he  recovered  free  will  of  individual  man  and  his  correspond* 

the  city  of  Ohartres  by  a  bold  and  well  devised  ing  resnonsibility  to  God.    The  supernatural 

stratagem ;  and  in  1486  he  was  one  of  the  gen-  knowleage  which  cannot  be  derived  from  real 

erals  who  marched  into  Paris,  to  help  the  citi-  experience  is  itfforded  by  the  Bible,  but  it  is  the 

zens  in  driving  out  the  English.    Several  meas-  province  of  philosophy  to  show  the  conformity 

nres  adopted  by  the  government  of  Charles  of  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  with  those  of  rea- 

VII.  being  obnoxious  to  the  nobles,  Dunois  in  son.    The  works  of  Duns  were  published  com- 

1440  took  part  in  the  rebellion  headed  by  the  plete  in  12  vols,  folio  (Lyons,  1639),  by  Wadding, 

dauphin,  and  known  as  La  Fraguerie;  but  he  DUNSTAN,  Saint,  abbot  of  Glastonbury, 

soon  became  reconciled  with  the  king,  and  in  born  near  Glastonbury,  Somersetshire,  England, 

1449,  when  the  war  was  resumed  in  earnest  in  925,  died  May  19, 988.    Under  the  patronage 

against  the  English,  he  received  the  title  of  of  his  uncle,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he 

lieutenant-general  of  the  king,  and  was  placed  passed  some  years  at  the  court  of  Athelstan, 

in  command  of  the  principal  force  destined  for  but  the  jealousy  of  courtiers  robbed  him  of  the 

the  invasion  of  Normandy.    In  less  than  one  king's  favor ;  he  retired  to  T^chester,  and 

year,  chiefly  by  his  activity,  skill,  and  prudence,  yielding  to  his  uncle's  request  devoted  himself 
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to  a  monastic  life.  Ho  bnilt  a  cell  against  the  nonsly  on  religion,  ethics,  and  politics,  filling 
walls  of  Glastonbury  church;  and  there  passed  his  works  with  information  which  is  no  less  en- 
his  time  in  prayer,  fasting,  and  manual  labor,  tertainingfor  being  subservient  to  the  author^s 
transcribing  manuscripts,  painting,  and  fashion*  vanity.  He  gives  us,  in  his  ^Life  and  Errors 
ing  utensils  of  metal  for  the  use  of  the  altar,  of  John  Dunton"  (London,  1706  and  1818),  the 
In  942  Dunstan  became  abbot  of  the  then  ruined  ^  lives  and  characters  of  more  than  1,000  con- 
monastery  of  Glastonbury,  and  received  from  temporary  divines  and  other  persons  of  literary 
Elng  Edmund  authority  to  restore  it  at  the  eminence,'*  and  relates  many  curious  fiitcts  in 
royiu  ohar^  The  reverence  in  which  the  peo-  relation  to  the  bookselling  business,  describing 
pie  held  him  was  shared  by  the  monarch,  and  in  the  ministers,  booksellers,  and  other  citizens  of 
the  succeeding  reign  of  Edred  his  power  became  Boston  and  Salem. 

almost  absolute  in  the  national  councils.  He  DUODECIMAL,  proceeding  by  twelves,  a 
improved  his  influence  to  restore  the  strictness  term  properly  applied  to  au  arithmetical  scale 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  brought  the  Benedic*  using  11  digits  and  a  cipher,  such  as  has  been  zeal- 
tines  into  England,  but  on  the  death  of  Edred  ously  advocated  in  our  own  day  as  an  improve- 
and  the  accession  of  Edwy  was  banished  from  ment  upon  ordinary  decimal  arithmetia  Thus 
the  kingdom.  His  share  in  the  story  of  Edwy  if  we  use  9  for  ten,  and  9  for  eleven,  the  number 
and  Elgiva  has  brought  him  into  odium  with  all  275  may  be  written  Igg.  But  the  term  duo- 
believers  in  that  much  discussed  romance,  the  decimal  is  idso  given  to  &e  system  of  compound 
facts  of  whidi  are  yet  unsettled.  Edgar  recalled  numbers,  sometimes  used  by  artificers  in  calcu- 
tlie  exiled  abbot,  doubled  his  honors,  made  him  latiog  surfaces  and  solidities  from  measures 
bishop  of  the  imited  sees  of  Worcester  and  taken  in  feet  and  inches.  Duodecimals  in  the 
London,  and  in  959  advanced  him  to  the  pri-  second  sense  are  considered  by  most  mathema- 
maoy  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  prel-  ticians  as  worthless,  and  in  the  first  sense  as 
ate  ruled  both  the  monarch  and  the  kingdom,  not  having  sufficient  superiority  over  decimals 
He  meted  out  iustice  with  a  stem  hand,  built  up  to  counterbalance  the  immense  inconvenience 
the  power  of  the  church,  placed  Benedictines  in  of  making  a  change. 

the  livings  of  the  disorderly  secular  clergy,  and  DU  PAGE,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Bl.,  drained  by  the 

forced  the  king  to  do  a  7  years*  penance  for  a  E.  and  W.  branches  of  Du  Page  river ;  area, 

an  of  licentiousness.    On  Edgar's  death  his  840  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1855,  12,807.    It  has  a 

influence  raised  Edward  to  the  throne,  to  the  level  surface,  occupied  in  great  part  by  prairies* 

exclusion  of  a  younger  son,  Ethelred ;  but  on  the  The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  produces  In- 

accession  of  the  latter  in  978  his  power  was  dian  com,  wheat,  oats,  and  pasturage.    In  1850 

broken,  his  threats  were  no  longer  regarded,  it  yielded  259,288  bushels  of  wheat,  198,868  of 

and  full  of  mortification  he  retired  to  Canter-  Indian  com,  230,450  of  oats,  and  28,617  tons 

bury,  and  th^e  died.    He  was  a  man  of  great  of  hay.    The  county  contained  17  churches 

talents,  energy,  and  strength  of  purpose,  and  de-  and  2  newspaper  offices,  and  there  were  850 

voted  all  his  powers  to  the  advancement  of  the  pupils  attending  public  schools.    The  Illinois 

gapal  supremacy.   Of  the  writings  attributed  to  and  Michigan  canal,  which  passes  along  the  S. 

im,  only  the  *^  Concord  of  Monastic  Rules"  is  E.  border,  and  the  Chicago  and  Galena  and  one 

known  to  be  authentic.  or  two  shorter  railroads,  are  its  chief  internal 

DUN'STER,  Henby,  the  first  president  of  improvements.    Capital,  Napierville. 

Harvard  college,  inaugurated  as  such,  Aug.  27,  DUPATT,  Csablbs  Mabousbtte  Jean  Bap- 

1640,  died  Feb.  27, 1659.   He  was  president  until  tiste  Mebodsb,  a  French  jurist,  bom  in  La 

1654^  when,  having  become  a  supporter  of  the  Rochelle,  May  9, 1746,  died  in  Paris,  Sept.  17, 

principles  of  the  modern  Baptists,  he  was  per-  1788.  He  advocated  the  privilege  of  the  Frendi 

suadea  to  resign  his  office.    He  was  respected  parliament  against  the  encroachments  of  the 

as  a  modest  and  pious  man,  and  esteemed  an  crown,  and  was  imprisoned  in  consequence, 

excellent  oriental  scholar.  He  produced  a  work  on  criminal  law  reform, 

J>lINTON,  John,  an  English  bookseller  and  SSfiextaM^istariquea  mr  le  droit  eriminely  fol- 

author,  bom  in  Gran  ham,Huntingdonshire,  May  lowed  by  Lettrea  tur  la  procedure  erimineUs 

4. 1659,  died  in  1733.    His  father,  who  was  a  de  France,  and  kindred  publications,  contiuning 

cferayman,  designed  him  for  the  church,  but  the  views  subsequently  embodied  in  the  Code  Nich 

boy?  tastes  not  fitting  him  for  that  profession,  polean, 

be  was  apprenticed  to  a  bookseller  in  London.  DUPERRET,  Loms  Isidobs,  a  French  naval 
He  was  aiteward  engaged  in  business  for  him-  officer,  bom  in  Paris,  Oct  22, 1786.  He  enter- 
self,  came  to  New  England  in  March,  1686,  with  ed  the  navy  in  1802,  and  served  actively  during 
a  cargo  of  books,  where  he  remained  about  8  the  wars  of  that  period.  His  first  important 
months,  and  after  his  return  embarked  again  in  scientific  labor  was  in  1811,  when  he  made  a 
business,  with  little  success.  With  some  assist-  hydrographic  survey  of  the  coast  of  Tuscany, 
ance  he  conducted  a  weekly  publication  called  In  1817  he  embarked  in  Freydnetz's  voyage  of 
the  ^  Athenian  Mercuiy,"  resolving  all  the  most  discovery,  and  to  him  were  due  the  hydroeraphic 
nice  and  curious  questions  proposed  by  the  in-  operationsandchartsof  that  expedition.  In  1822 
quiring,  of  which  20  volumes  appeared.  A  se-  he  was  placed  in  command  of  a  new  expedition 
lection  was  made  from  this  In  4  volumes,  called  for  scientific  observation  in  Oceanica  and  along 
the   '^Athenian  Oracle."    He  wrote  volumi-  the  shores  of  South  America.    But  his  most 
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important  researdiM  hATe  been  ooneerolng  ter«  ocmstatoent  aasemUy  he  was  a  member  ef  tiie 

restrial  magnetiBm.  He  detennined  npon  diarts  committee  on  the  eenatitntiony  hot  left  the  finam* 

the  place  of  the  magnetic  polea,  and  fixed  the  ing  of  that  inBtnuneut  to  Ck>rmeain  and  Mar- 

aonthern  magnetic  pole  at  tne  point  where'  the  rast.    The  legialatiTe  aaeembly  elected  him  pna- 

obaerrationa  made  on  the  last  enedition  of  ident   He  made  some  show  oifoppoflition  to  tiie 

Domont  d'Hrville  had  demonatrated  it  to  be.  govenunent  of  Looia  Kapoleon,  bnt  was  taken 

DU  PETIT-THOIJABS,  Abxl  Attbkbt,  a  nnawaree  by  the  ah<^  (T^tot  of  Dec  2.  He  de- 
French  Tice-admiral,  bom  Ang.  8,  1798.  He  dined  all  partidpation  or  reaponabilitj  in  ^ 
entered  the  navy  at  an  early  age,  aod  the  ability  parliamentary  reaiBtance,  and  retained  l^  office 
which  he  displayed  on  Tariona  occasions  led  to  of  attomey-general.  This,  howcTcr,  he  resign- 
his  rapid  promotion.  From  1887  to  1889  he  ed  on  the  pnblication  of  the  imperial  deereeaof 
was  enga^d  in  droomnavigating  the  globe.  1862,  conffwcating  the  Orieans  property ;  in  1857 
The  description  whidi  he  gave  of  Tahiti  on  his  he  was  reinstated.  The  eldest  of  8  brothenihe 
retom  to  rrance  called  attention  to  that  island,  is  generally  known  as  Dnpin  the  elder.  His 
and  eventnally  led  to  the  protectorate  of  France  writings  on  legal  sabjects  are  rery  nnmerooa. — 
over  it  The  English  missionary  Pritchard,  in  Ghablss,  brother  of  the  preoeddn^  a  French 
order  to  prevent  the  ascendency  of  Fhmce,  in^*  geometer  and  statistician,  bom  in  Yaracj^,  Oct. 
atigated  tne  natives  to  attack  Da  Petit-Thouars.  %  1784.  He  entered  the  navy  as  an  engineer, 
IVitdiard  waa  finally  driven  firom  the  island,  and  was  activdy  employed  in  Franoe  and  the 
which  led  the  Engli^  government  to  insist  upon  Ionian  islands.  In  1812  a  series  of  acientifio 
the  recdl  of  the  French  admiral.  Gnizot  not  papers  attracted  the  attention  of  the  academy 
only  yielded  to  this  demand,  hot  oaosed  the  of  sciences.  Daring  1814  and  1815  he  evinced 
duimbers  to  vote  an  indemnity  to  Pritdiard.  liberal  opinions,  bat  finally  adhered  to  the  Boor- 
Mnch  public  sympathy  was  expressed  toward  bons.  In  1816  he  visited .  Qreat  Britain,  to 
Dn  Petit-Thonars,  who  declined  the  ovations  examine  the  financial,  conunerdal,  indnstnal, 
intended  for  him.  In  1846  he  became  vice-  naval  and  military  resoaroes  of  the  United 
admiral,  imd  in  1849  member  of  the  board  of  Elngaom.  The  results  of  his  travels,  whidi  he 
admiralty.  In  the  latter  vear  he  was  elected  to  continued  for  mcMe  than  4  years,  appeared  in  his 
the  legislative  assembly  by  the  department  of  Voyaga  datu  la  Grande  Bretagne  (Paris,  1820 
Maine-et-Loire.  His  prindpal  work  is  his  F<?y-  -*24),  and  in  his  Force  eommerelale  de  la  Grands 
age  autaur  du  mcnde^  in  10  vols.,  with  180  illus*  Bretagne  (1826).  He  caused  gratuitona  lectores 
trations  (Paris,  1840.)  on  the  application  of  sdence  to  industry,  for  the 

DUPIK,  ANDsfi  Masib   Jbak  Jaoqtjxs,  a  benefit  of  workmen  and  artisans,  to  be  estab- 

French  lawyer  and  politician,  born  in  Yarzy,  lished  in  the  eaneerwUaire  dee  arte  et  metien  at 

department  of  the  NiSvre.  Feb.  1, 1783.  He  was  Paris,  and  received  the  appointment  of  profijas- 

eany  distinguished  as  a  learned  lawyer  and  an  or  of  geometry  in  that  institution.  His  service 

able  speaker.  A  member  of  the  chamber  of  dep-  were  rewarded  with  a  barony.    In  1825  and 

uties  in  1815,  he  opposed  in  secret  session  the  1826  he  instituted  a  private  inquiry  into  the  inr 

motion  to  proclaim  the  son  of  Napoleon  L  em-  tellectual  and  productive  resources  of  France, 

peror  after  his  fieither's  second  abdication.    The  the  results  of  which  he  embodied  in  his  JSUmor 

same  year,  in  conjunction  with  Berryer,  he  was  turn  progreesive  de  la  France  depuie  1814.    In 

appointed  counsel  for  Marshal  Key,  and  gain-  1828  he  was  elected  to  the  chamber  of  deputies, 

ing  great  popularity  by  his  defence  of  hb  ulus-  He  adhered  to  the  government  of  Louia  Pfai- 

trious  dient,  was  chosen  to  defend  many  polit-  lippe,  and  was  promoted  to  a  peerage  in  1888 ;  bnt 

ical  offenders.    His  pleadings  were  extensivdy  he  neverthdess  cimtinued  his  re^olar  ooar8e.af 

reported  in  the  opposition  papers,  and  eagerly  pubUc  lectures.    After  the  rev^ntion  of  Feb. 

sought  for  by  the  public.    Among  the  most  fa*  1848,  he  was  dected  to  the  constituent  and  le- 

mous  were  hb  speeches  in  behalf  of  B6ranger  gislative  assemblies^  Toted  and  acted  witJi  the 

the  poet,  in  1821,  and  of  the  J(mmal  dee  debate  minority,  and  on  the  overthrow  of  the  republic 

newspaper,  on  the  eve  of  the  revolution  of  became  a  supporter  of  the  present  imperial  gov- 

1880.    After  that  event  it  was  in  great  part  emment,  under  which  he  b  a  senator, 

through  Dupin's  exertions  in  the  chamber  of  DUPLEIX^  Josivh,  a  French  soldier  and 

deputies  that  the  doke  of  Orleans,  whose  lend  statesman,  born  about  1700,  died  in  1768.    At 

adviser  he  had  been  since  1817,  secured  Uie  the  age  of  20  he  was  sent  as  an  agent  to  Pon- 

crown.    The  oflloe  of  attorney-general  in  the  didierry,  and  in  1780  waa  i^^iointed  to  direct 

court  of  cassation  was  his  rewara,  and  he  be-  the   dediniag  settlement  of  OhandemagoreL 

came  a  member  of  Loub  Philippe*s  first  cab-  Within  10  years  he  liad  acquired  an  immense 

inet    In  1882  he  was  elected  to  tne  presidency  fortune,  and  had  changed  the  insigDifioant  town, 

of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  which  office  he  hdd  which  (^andemagore  had  become  bef<»e  his 

for  8  years.  On  the  revolution  of  1848  he  made  arrival,  into  one  <^  the  finest  and  most  flour- 

at  first  some  effort  in  behalf  of  the  Orleans  fam-  ishing  dties  of  India.    In  1742  he  was  made 

ily ;  but  perceiving  the  turn  events  were  taking,  governor-general,  and  being  thus  placed  at  the 

he  desisted,  and  as  a  proof  of  hb  devotion  to  head  of  ]mndi  afi&irs  in  India  he  gave  scope 

the  new  system,  he  moved  the  court  of  cassation  to  hb  ambition,  established  commoxHal  rua- 

to  declare  that  henceforth  justice  would  be  ad-  tions  with  every  district  of  Hindostan,  with 

ministered  in  the  name  of  the  people.    In  the  the  Bed  sea,  the  Persian  gul^  and  even  with 
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TMbet)  and  received  Indian  princes  or  their  andlived  with  the  splendor  of  an  eastern  sover* 
ambassadors  ivith  splendid  pomp.  He  had  al-  eign,  died  of  chagrin  at  having  solicited  in  vain 
ready  began  to  disturb  the  English  East  India  the  payment  of  the  debts  dae  him  from  the 
oompany  when  war  broke  out  between  Eng-  company  which  he  had  loaded  with  riches, 
land  and  France.  At  the  commencement  of  DUPLIN,  a  8.  E.  oo.  of  North  Carolina, 
hoetilities  Labonrdonnais,  governor  of  the  Isle  watered  by  the  north  branch  of  Oape  Fear 
of  France,  appeared  in  the  Indian  seas  at  the  river;  area,  670  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 18,614,  of 
head  of  a  sqaadron  armed  at  his  own  expense  whom  6,007  were  slaves,  it  has  a  level  surface, 
and  took  possession  of  ICadras.  His  instrac-  with  several  forests  of  pitdi  pine.  The  general 
tions,  however,  forbade  him  to  keep  any  con-  character  of  the  soil  is  sandv,  bat  there  are  fer^ 
quest,  and  he  therefore  accepted  a  capitulatioB  tile  tracts  in  the  valleys  or  the  streams.  The 
which  secured  the  payment  to  him  of  a  heavy  staple  productions  are  cotton,  gnun,  potatoes, 
ransom.  But  Dupleix,  to  whom  Madras  would  lumber,  tar,  and  turpentine.  Sweet  potatoes 
be  of  immense  valae,  determined  to  possess  are  more  extensively  cultivated  here  than  in 
himself  of  it  at  whatever  cost,  and  therefore  anyotherpart  of  the  state.  In  1850  the  county 
broke  the  terms  of  the  oaintulation,  seized  the  yielded  461  bales  of  cotton,  372,580  bushels  of 
town,  imprisoned  Labourdonnais,  and  sent  him  Indian  corn,  and  258,097  of  sweet  potatoes.  It 
to  France  under  accusation  of  treason.  The  contained  12  saw  mills,  40  tar  and  turpentine 
English,  alarmed  at  the  energy  and  unscrupu-  manufactories,  and  19  churches.  The  Wilming- 
loosness  of  the  French  governor,  attacked  Pondir  ton  and  Wddon  railroad  intersects  it  Form^ 
cherry  bv  land  and  sea.  The  energy  of  Dupleix  in  1749.  Capital,  Kenansville. 
increased  with  every  difficulty,  and,  serving  at  DUPONCEAU,  Pstsb  Stefhsst,  an  Ameri* 
once  as  captain  and  engineer,  he  forced  the  Eng-  can  lawyer  and  scholar,  bom.  in  St.  Martin, 
lish  commander  Boseawen  to  raise  the  siege  40  Isle  of  R6,  France,  June  8. 1760,  died  in  Phila- 
days  after  he  had  opened  the  trenches.  The  delphia,  April  1, 1644.  uia  father,  who  held  a 
fame  of  this  victory  spread  through  all  India,  military  position,  had  early  determined  that  he 
and  gave  the  native  princes  a  high  idea  of  the  should  follow  the  same  profession ;  but  owins 
valor  of  the  French.  The  war  was  soon  ter-  to  an  imperfection  in  his  sight  it  was  found 
minated  by  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  and  necessary  to  abandon  these  plans,  and  his  mother 
India  being  then  almost  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  was  then  anxious  that  he  should  be  educated 
Dupleix  sought  to  make  territorial  acquisitions  for  the  priesthood.  To  this  his  father  would 
by  interfering  in  the  politics  of  other  states,  not  consent ;  and  on  its  being  decided  that 
Upon  the  death  of  the  Nizam-nl-mulk,  who  he  should  receive  a  collegiate  education  before 
had  made  himself  independent  in  the  Deccan,  his  profesraon  was  definitely  settled  upon,  he 
Dupleix  resolved  to  put  upon  the  vacant  throne  was  in  the  autumn  of  1778  sent  to  a  college 
Miriapha  Jung,  who  was  willing  to  receive  of  Benedictine  monks  at  St.  Jean  d^Ang^ly. 
the  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  renowned  In  this  institution  he  continued  for  18  months, 
defender  of  Pondicherry,  and  to  grant  in  re-  when  Tetuming  home  he  found  that  his  &ther 
turn  large  territorial  and  pecuniary  possessions,  had  just  died.  His  mother  and  other  members 
At  the  same  time  and  with  the  same  motive  of  his  family  now  prevailed  upon  him  to  study 
he  supported  Chunda  Sahib  as  nabob  of  the  for  the  church.  Through  the  offices  of  the 
Carnatic.  He  was  sucoesaful  in  both  schemes,  bishop  of  Bochelle,  who  was  a  friend  of  his 
de&ating  all  opposition,  and  gained  a  triumph  father's  family,  he  was  sent  to  the  college  of 
as  yet  unprecedented  in  India.  The  English  Bressuire  inPoiton;  but  the  treatment  he  re- 
new set  up  a  rival  candidate  for  tbe  throne  ceived  there  induced  him  to  sever  his  connect 
of  the  Deccan,  and  increased  Uieir  forces  under  tion  with  the  college,  and  on  Christmas  day, 
Lawrenee  and  dive.  Dupleix,  who  was  ex-  1775,  he  set  off  for  Paris,  where  he  designed  to 
tending  his  views  even  to  Delhi,  imparted  to  rely  upon  his  own  exertions  for  a  livelihood, 
the  court  of  Yersaillea  a  plan  of  operations  Herehearrivedearlyin  January,  to  use  his  own 
which  was  to  open  the  way  to  this  capital  of  wordd^  '*  at  the  age  of  15,  with  a  light  heart 
the  Mogul  empire.  But  the  French  company,  and  a  still  lighter  purse,"  but  *'  full  of  hope." 
though  delighted  with  his  former  exploits,  were  -He  was  kindly  received  by  many  of  the  former 
alarmed  at  his  new  projects,  and  the  rednforoe»-  friends  of  his  &ther,  and  he  continued  to  en- 
ments  of  men  and  vessels  which  he  asked  were  large  his  circle  of  acquaintance,  among  whom 
reftiaed;  at  the  same  time  an  order  was  giveti  were  the  baron  de  Montmorency,  the  count  de 
him  not  to  push  further  his  acquisition  of  ter-  Genlis,  and  M.  Beaumarchais.  He  principally 
ritory.  Thus  unsupported,  the  Englieh  and  na-  engaged  in  the  translation  of  English  books  for 
tive  forces  gathered  about  him,  yet  ne  maintain-  repuDUcation,  being  a  good  English  scholar 
ed  the  war  at  his  own  expense  and  that  of  his  and  enthusiastically  fond  of  the  language  and 
frienda  He  was  still  formidable  to  hjs  enemies^  its  literature,  which  latter  he  esteemed  much 
though  he  had  suffered  severe  ^sasters,  when  above  the  French.  For  a  time  he  was  secretary 
the  French  government,  urged  by  EngUsh  in-  to  Court  de  (j^belin,  and  afterward  to  Baron 
fluence,  and  mistaking  its  own  interests  in  Iiidia  Steuben,  with  whom  he  came  to  the  United 
and  the  genius  of  Dupleix,  recalled  him  from  States.  They  reached  Portsmouth,  K.  H.,  Dec 
his  command.  He  arrived  in  Fhmoe  in  1765,  1,  1777.  So  well  did  Duponceau  speak  the 
and  after  having  BO  long  exerdsed  the  authority  language,  that  hardly  had  he  arrived  in  the 
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eonntiy,  as  he  bimaelf  has  Snfonned  tu,  **  when  held  that  the  written  langoa^  was  lexi^raphic; 

he  felt  at  home  ;*^  and  letters  are  still  preserved  representing  sounds  and  not  idea&    For  seTeral 

written  by  him  at  this  time,  which  snow  a  re*  years  he  was  mneh  interested  in  an  effort  to  in- 

markable  fluency  and  command  of  English.   In  trodnce  into  the  United  States  the  production 

Jan.  1778,  Steuben,  having  preyiously  commu-  and  manufiEictnre  of  aXk,    He  published  seTeral 

nioated  by  letter  with  Gen.  Washington,  set  essays,  letters,  and  reviews  on  the  subject,  ex- 

off  with  his  secretary  for  York,  Penn.,  where  pended  several  thousand  dollars  as  wdl  as  much 

congress  was  then  in  session.    To  this  body  he  valuable  time  in  the  cause,  but  without  suooess. 

offered  his  services,  and  asked  commisnons  for  His  other  writings  are  of  a  misoellaneons  diar- 

Dnponcean  and  Depontidre,  a  Frenchman  of  acter,oomprising  an  extensive  range  of  suljeets; 

his  suite,  and  on  Feb.  ISj  1778,  the  former  be^  among  which  may  be  mentioned  ori^nal  treatr 

oame  captain  by  brevet  m  the  Ameriean  ser*  iseson  points  oflaw;  transUtions  from  the  Leiin, 

vice.    On  the  following  day  Steuben,  aocom*  German,  and  French  on  similar  subjects;  van- 

panied  by  his  suite,  set  out  for  the  camp  at  ous  treatises  on  philology ;  numerous  contribu- 

Valley  forge,  where  they  were  received  with  tions  to  American  history,  including  a  transla- 

S-eat  cordiality  by  the  commander-in-chief,  tion  of  *^  A  Description  of  New  Sweden,'*  by 

n  May  5  following  Steuben  was  appointed  Thomas  Campanius  Holm.    He  was  a  memb^ 

inspector-general  of  the  army,  with  the  rank  of  more  than  40  literary  and  scientific  institu- 

of  migor-general ;  and  in  all  his  movements  tions  of  Europe  and  America,  including  the 

he  was  accompanied  by  Capt.  Dnponcean,  up  American  philosophical  society,  the  historical 

to  the  dose  of  the  campugn  of  1779,  when  the  society  of  Pennsylvania,  and  me  Philadelphia 

army  went  into  winter  quarters  in  Philadelnhia.  AUiensBum,  of  which  S  institutions  he  was  the 

Here  Duponoeau  was  threatened  with  a  pmmo-  presiding  ofBcer  at  the  time  of  his  death, 

nary  disease,  which  for  some  time  prevented  DUPONT,  A.  Piebbb,  a  French  song  writer, 

faim  from  performing  active  duty.    Toward  the  bom  in  Lyons,  April  28, 1821.    His  feither  was 

close  of  1780  he  accompanied  Steuben  to  the  a  mechanic,  who  apprenticed  him  to  a  silk  weav- 

Bouth,  but  renewed  ill  health  forced  him  to  re-  er,  but  he  soon  left  weaving  and  obtained  a 

turn  to  Philadelphia  early  the  next  summer,  clerkship  in  a  banking  house.    His  first  book, 

takinff  with  him  a  letter  from  the  baron  to  the  La  deux  angu^  interested  in  his  behalf  IL 

president  of  congress,  recommending  him  in  Pierre  Lebrun,  a  member  of  the  French  acad- 

the  highest  terms.    On  July  26, 1781,  he  took  emy,  who  in  1841  saved  him  from  ihe  con- 

the  proper  oaths  and  became  a  citizen  of  Penn-  scription  by  opening  a  subscription  which  en- 

^Ivania.    Robert  B.  Livingston,  who  had  re-  abled  him  to  procure  a  substitute.    Les  deux 

oently  been  appointed  secretary  of  foreign  affiurs  amg€9  afterwaitl  won  a  prize  at  the  academy, 

by  congress,  gave  him  a  place  in  his  office  in  but  it  was  scarcely  noticed,  and  the  young  poet 

Oct.  1781,  which  he  held  until  June  4, 1788.  was  still  unknown  when  he  published  a  colleo- 

The  war  having  closed,  he  now  commenced  the  tion  of  rural  poems  entitled  iMpaysam^  mostly 

study  of  the  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  songs,  the  mnnc  of  which  he  also  compoeed^ 

in  Philadelphia  in  1786.    In  1788  he  was  mar*  Among  these.  La  JxB^fk  attained  an  immense 

ried.  ^  At  an  early  day  he  acquired  an  extensive  popularity,  and  Pierre  Dupont  was  proclaimed 

practice  as  veil  in  the  courts  of  Pennsylvania  the  true  successor  of  Stranger,    On  the  revolu- 

as  in  those  of  the  United  States,  including  the  tion  of  1848  the  poet  leaned  to  the  new  socialist 

supreme  court,  where  he  was  engaged  in  many  doctrines,  and  wrote  several  Bongs  which  were 

important  suits.     His  professional  life  was  a  somewhat  vnbned  with  them.    His  poems  have 

successful  one,  and  as  tne  pecuniary  result  of  been  collected  and  published  under  the  titl^  d 

his  labors  he  left  a  handsome  fortune  at  his  Cahier  de  ehan»0Mj  La  mtae  popuJaire^  and 

death.    So  high  an  opinion  did  President  Jeffer-  Chants  et  ehamoni^  poSne  et  muaique  (Paris, 

son  entertain  of  his  legal  abilities  that  he  ten-  1860-'64). 

dered  to  him  the  office  of  chief  Justice  of  Louis-  DUPONT  DE  L'filANG,  Pi£ssb,  count,  a 

iana,  which,  however,  he  declined.    In  addition  French  general,  born  in  Ghabannais,  department 

to  the  absorbing  duties  of  his  profession,  he  of  Oharente,  July  14, 1766,  died  Feb.  10, 183a 

devoted  throughout  his  life  no  inconsiderable  Appointed  brigamer-general  in  1798  and  genml 

attention  to  philology.     As  chairman  of  the  of  division  in  1797,  he  joined  Bonaparte  on  the 

committee  of  nistory,  moral  science,  and  general  18th  Brumaire,  contributed  to  the  victory  of 

literature  of  the  American  philosophical  society,  Marengo,  and  subsequently  at  the  head  of  14,000 

in  1819  he  made  a  report  to  t^at  institution  on  troops,  defeated  48,000  Austrians  on  the  banks 

the  **  Structure  of  the  Indian  languages,"  which  of  tiie  Mindo.    He  won  new  laurels  in  1 805  and 

was  printed,  and  at  once  gave  him  a  hiffh  posi-  1806  during  the  campaigns  in  Austria  and  Pms- 

tion  in  this  department  of  knowledge.    Inlfoy,  sia.    With  but  5  battalions  he  routed  22,000  of 

1886,  he  received  from  the  French  institute,  for  the  enemy  at  the  bridge  of  Balle,  and  afterward 

a  "  Memoir  on  the  Indian  Languages  of  North  by  a  bold  movement  against  the  Russian  impoial 

America,"  the  linguistic  prize,  founded  by  the  guard  decided  the  victory  of  Friedland.    Sent  to 

count  de  Yolney.    In  1888  he  published  "A  Spain  in  command  of  the  army  which  was  to 

Dissertation  on  the  Nature  and  Character  of  conquer  Andaluna,  he  was  successful  at  first,  but 

the  Chinese  System  of  Writing,"  in  which,  in  permitted  himself  to  be  sun^unded  in  the  Sierra 

opposition  to  generally  advanced  opinions,  he  Morena  by  a  Spanish  army,  and  consented  to  snr- 
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render  with  his  whole  force— an  event  known  and  pnhlished  pamphlets^  among  which  was  an 

as  the  capitulation  of  Baylen,  and  stigmatused  essay  Sur  Veducatum  nationals  dans  les  £tat9 

OS  shameml  by  Napoleon.    He  was  arrested  on  UhU  d^AmSrique  (Paris,  1812).    On  the  flrsfe 

his  return  to  France,  and  hy  an  imperial  decree  overthrow  of  the  empire  he  was  appointed  seo- 

of  1812  was  degraded  from  his  rank,  sentenced  retary  to  the  provisional  government    On  the 

to  imprisonment,  and  sent  to  the  fort  of  Jonz  in  return  of  Napoleon  he  left  France  in  disgust,  re- 

the  Jura.    The  &11  of  the  empire  restored  him  paired  to  the  state  of  Delaware,  where  his  sons 

to  liberty',  and  his  supposed  hatred  of  the  em-  had  established  a  manufactory  of  gunpowder, 

peror  led  to  his  appointment  as  minister  of  war,  and  passed  his  latter  years  there, 

and  the  cancelling  of  all  the  proceedings  against  DUPPA,  Bbian,  an  English  bishop,  bom  in 

him ;  but  he  was  soon  dismissed  from  uat  office.  Lewisham,  Kent,  in  1688,  died  in  Ridimond  in 

After  the  2d  restoration  he  was  appointed  mem-  1662.    He  was  educated  at  Westminster  school, 

ber  of  the  privy  council.    His  native  depart-  and  at  Obristchnrch,  Oxford,  and  after  taking 

ment  electea  him  several  times  to  the  chamber  orders  travelled  in  France  and  Spain.    He  was 

of  deputies.    A  man  of  literary  taste^  he  wrote  snccesaively  dean  of  Ohristchuroh,  chancellor  of 

several  poems  and  a  translation  in  verse  of  the  the  diocese  of  Salisbury,  chaplain  of  King  Charles 

odes  of  Horace ;  he  also  published  pamphlets  on  L,  tutor  to  Charles,  prince  of  Wales,  and  his  bro- 

the  recruiting  system  and  the  campaign  of  Aus-  ther  James,  duke  of  York,  bishop  of  Chichester, 

tria,  and  critical  observations  upon  Montgaillard^s  and  in  1641  bishop  of  Salisbury.    He  accompa- 

Histoire  de  I^anee,  nied  Charles  I.  during  the  conflicts  of  the  civil 

DUPONT  (DE  L^URE),  Jaoqubs  Chablbs,  a  war,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  that  monarch. 
French  politician,  bom  in  !N  eubourg,  denartmeht  He  lived  in  retirement  during  the  protectorate, 
of  Eure,  Feb.  27, 1767,  died  in  Paris,  March  8t  but  was  promoted  by  Charles  II.  to  the  bishopric 
1855.  First  an  attorney  at  the  parliament  or  of  Winchester,  and  made  lord  high  almoner.  A 
Normandy,  he  became  a  magistrate,  and  was  short  time  before  his  death  he  received  a  visit 
finally  promoted  in  1811  to  the  presidenov  of  from  CSiarles  II.,  and  gave  his  blessing  to  that 
the  high  court  at  Bonen,  which  post  he  held  king  with  great  solemnity.  He  publi^ed  sev- 
nntil  1818.  He  conmienced  his  political  career  eral  works  of  practical  piety,  of  which  the 
in  1798  in  the  council  of  500,  was  a  member  of  ^'SouVs  Soliloquies,"  a  sermon  preached  before 
the  legislative  corps  in  1818,  and  deputy  to  the  Charles  I.,  is  the  most  important 
chamber  in  1814.  His  motions  and  i^eeches  DUPBAT,  Pascal,  a  French  publicist,  bom 
during  this  period  pointed  him  out  as  an  un-  in  1812,  was  professor  of  history  at  Algiers  from 
flinching  adherent  of  liberal  institutions.  He  1889  to  1844,  and  wrote  an  Huai  hUtorique  sur 
was  constantly  reelected  by  his  department  from  les  races  aneiennes  et  modemes  de  VAfrique  sep^ 
1817  to  1848,  and  during  this  long  political  tmfndna^tf  (Paris,  1845).  Cooperating  with  La- 
career  won  the  esteem  of  both  friends  and  oppo-  menn^s  and  other  reformers,  he  was  sent  to  the 
nents.  On  the  revolution  of  1830,  he  was  pre-  national  assembly  in  1848,  and  on  June  24  he 
vailed  upon  by  Lafitte  to  take  the  ministry  of  moved  ^e  resolution  which  conferred  the  ezecu- 
justice ;  but  his  independence  and  rigidness  of  tive  power  upon  Gen.  Cavaignac.  After  the 
principle  could  hardly  please  Louis  Philippe,  e&up  d^itat  of  Dec  2, 1851,  he  was  arrested,  and 
and  he  left  the  office  at  the  end  of  4  months  to  banished  from  France  in  1858.  He  has  since  re- 
resume  his  seat  among  the  opposition  in  the  sided  in  Brassels,  and  more  recently  in  Lausanne, 
chamber  of  deputies.  In  Feb.  1848,  he  was  DUPBEZ,  Gilbert  Loms,  a  tenor  singer, 
nnanimously  elected  president  of  the  provisional  bom  in  Paris,  Dec.  6,  1806.  He  was  educated 
government,  but  old  age  interfered  with  his  ac-  at  the  eonsertatoire^  and  made  his  d^but  at  the 
tivity.  He  was  elected,  however,  to  the  constit-  Odeon  in  Dec.  1825.  His  success  not  fulfilling 
nent  assembly,  and  in  1849  retired  to  private  life,  his  expectations,  he  went  to  Italy  in  1828,  and 

DUPONT  DE  NEMOUBS,  Pibsbb  Samvei.,  for  9  years  san^  in  the  principal  cities  with  con- 

B  French  economist,  bom  in  Paris,  Dec.  14^  stantly  inoreasmg  reputation.    In  1887  he  was 

1739,  died  in  Delaware,  Aug.  6, 1817.    An  ad-  irt)le  to  retum  to  Paris  and  dictate  his  own  terms 

Lerent  of  Quesnay,  he  became  ^e  expounder  to  the  director  of  the  grand  opera,  where  he 

of  his  doctrine.    He  was  the  assistant  of  Tnr-  made  his  first  appearance  as  Amold,  in  the 

got  during  his  short  tenure  of  the  ministry  of  opera  of  "William  Tell,"  April  17.    His  prede- 

nnance,  1774-'6.    Under  the  ministry  of  Ver-  cesser,  Kourrit,  a  celebrated  tenor  singer,  was 

gennes  he  was  employed  in  framing  the  treaty  so  affected  -by  the  applause  which  greeted  this 

of  1783,  in  whicn  the  independence  of  the  representation,  that  ne  eventually  committed 

IJnited  States  was  formally  recognized  by  Eng^  suicide.   Thenceforth,  until  his  retirement  firom 

land.    In  the  constituent  assembly  in  1789  he  the  stage,  Dec.  14^  1849,  the  career  of  Duprez  was 

advocated  liberal  principles,  but  opposed  the  a  series  of  triomphs.    No  tenor  singer  has  ever 

harsh  measures  of  the  revolutionists;  after  the  been  held  in  higher  estimation  by  French  audi- 

feSi  of  the  Girondists  he  was  imprisoned,  but  ences,  amons  whom  his  manner  of  sounding  the 

was  saved  by  the  revolution  of  the  9th  Thermi-  Ut  de  p<ntr%ne  in  **  William  Tell "  produced  an 

dor.    In  the  councU  of  500  he  was  suspected  of  extraordinary  effect    Duprez  is  an  aocomplbh- 

fiivorinff  the  royalists.    In  1796  he  repaired  to  ed  musician,  and  has  published  a  work  entitied 

the  United  States,  and  returning  to  France  in  the  Art  du  ehant.  Several  temor  rSles  have  been 

1802,  became  a  contributor  to  several  periodicals,  written  for  him.  A  new  opera  for  which  he  fur- 
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nisbed  the  nrasio  and  h&B  brother  Sdonard  the  but  was  rebeUioiis  to  diseipliiie,  abandoned  Latin 

libretto  waa  accepted  by  the  manager  of  the  L7-  for  the  Boiences,  and  became  entbnaiastic  only 

ons  opera  in  1859. — His  danghter  Oabolink  after  nndertaking  the  stady  of  medidne.    Be- 

(bom  in  Florence  in  1882,  and  married  in  1656  peating  the  words  of  Oflssar,  that  it  is  better  to 

to  M.  Van  den  HeuTel)  made  her  d^bnt  in  1850  be  first  in  a  village  than  second  at  Rome,  he 

in  the  Smnambula  at  the  Italian  opera,  and  has  resolved  to  be  nnsarpassed  in  the  art  of  sorgery. 

held  fince  1852  a  leading  position  at  tbe  cp^a  At  the  age  of  18  he  was  appointed  assistant  cUs- 

eomique  in  Paris.  sector  in  the  Seole  de  tanU  ;  and  in  1801,  after  a 

DUPUIS,  Obablxs  Fsak^ois,  a  French  sehol-  brilliant  examination,  he  became  chief  of  the 

ar  and  philosopher,  bom  at  Trie-le-Oh&teau,  fiicnlty  of  medicine.    The  indisputable  snperi- 

Kormandy,  Oct  10, 1742,  died  nearD^on,  Sept.  ority  of  Bichat  at  this  time  was  a  spar  to  his 

29, 1809.    The  son  of  a  country  schoolmaster,  ambition,  and  he  displayed  an  unprecedented 

he  was  first  instracted  in  mathematics  and  land  skill  and  activity  in  dissections.    He  became 

surveying;  and  afterward,  through  the  protec-  successively  surgeon  of  the  second  daas  in  the 

tion  of  the  duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  was  en*  HAtel  Dieu ;  insoector-general  of  the  universtly; 

abled  to  complete  a  course  of  collegiate  studies  professor  of  muBaical  wactioe;  and  in  1816  snr- 

at  Paris.    He  was  made  professor  dt  rhetoric  at  geon-in-chief  of  the  H6tel  Dieu.    Haviz^  now 

the  Lisieux  college  when  only  22  years  of  age,  absolute  power  in  the  oldest  and  wealthiest  hoB> 

•  and  delivered  in  1780,  in  the  name  of  the  uni*  pital  of  France^  he  regulariy  passed  5  hours  in 

versity  of  Paris,  a  funeral  oration  in  honor  of  the  moming  in  performing  operations  in  the 

the  empress  Maria  Theresa.    In  1787  he  was  presence  of  over  400  students.    With  a  severe 

promoted  to  the  chair  of  Latin  eloquence  in  the  exterior,  and  a  grave  and  mysterious  manner,  he 

college  of  France.    Meanwhile  he  attended  the  kept  his  audience  in  perfect  stillness^    With 

scientific  lectures  of  the  great  astronomer  La^  scalpel  in  hand  and  the  patient  before  him,  he 

lande,  with  whom  he  became  intimately  ao-  delivered  lectures  which  were  uneqnidled  in 

quainted ;  and  these  studies,  combined  with  his  Paris  for  clearness  of  exposition,  el^anoe  of 

thorough  knowledge  of  ancient  mythology,  led  expression,  or  novelty  of  ideaa    He  was  never 

him  to  undertake  to  trace  the  origin  of  idl  reli-  gentle,  and  never  smiled  except  when  he  sought 

gions  to  astronomy.    Ancient  divinities,  he  as-  to  draw  from  a  patient  the  aymptoms  of  his 

serted,  were  but  constellations;  the  names  of  malady;  he  seemed  to  possess  only  practised 

mythological  gods  were  those  of  the  stars ;  and  senses  and  a  severe  logic;  and  the  masleriy  un- 

the  strange  adventures  ascribed  to  the  fbrmer  ooncem  with  which  he  framed  his  discourses  in 

merely  an  allegorical  account  of  the  various  the  midst  of  snfiering  and  death,  gained  for  him 

motions  of  the  latter,  and  their  relations  to  each  a  peculiar  reputation.    Upon  the  asaasEdnation 

other.    The  theory  was  first  presented  by  him  of  the  duke  de  Berry,  in  1820,  Dupuytren  was 

in  several  papers  which  appeared  in  the  Journal  called  to  the  Tuileries  fbr  consnltatioi^  and  3 

de»  savants;  was  more  fmly  expounded  in  a  4ta  years  later  he  was  made  first  surgeon  to  the 

volume  printed  in  1781,  under  the  title  of  Me-  king.    But  though  the  trannlaon  frcni  the  HMd 

moire  $ur  Vorigiiie  de»  constellations  et  sur  Vest"  Dieu  to  the  court  increased  his  renown,  yet  hii 

plication  ds  la /able  par  rastronomie ;  and  iheiL  proud,  silent,  and  capricious  character  became 

after  14  years  of  unremitting  labor,  was  unfblded  the  object  of  innumerable  epigrams  and  calnm- 

in  all  its  mysteries  and  particulars  in  the  bulky  nies.   His  health  failed  in  1888,  and  he  r^Mured 

work,  Vorigine  de  torn  les  euUes,  ou  la  religion  to  Italy,  but  could  not  be  restrained  from  re- 

universelle  (8  vols.  4to.,  Paris,  1795).    This  newing  his  studies  and  observations  in  Rome. 

performance  did  not  command  the  popularity  He  died  after  much  suffering,  whi<di  excited 

which  its  author  had  anticipated;  he  therefore,  rather  his  curiosity  than  comi^nts  or  disqnie- 

in  1796,  published  an  abridgment,  which  was  tude,  and  left  a  part  of  hb  huge  fortune  for  the 

more  acceptable,  and  has  l^en  frequently  re->  foundation  of  a  ohair  of  pathological  anatomy 

grinted.    Amid  his  literary  pursuits,  Dupuis  in  the  facalty  of  medicine  in  Paria^  and  of  a 

ad  been  somewhat  unwillingly  drawn  into  museum  which  now  bears  his  name.    Wb  prin- 

politics.    A  deputy  to  the  convention,  he  acted  cipal  works  have  been  collected  in  an  editicn 

with  the  moderate  party ;  he  was  a  member  of  entitled  Lemons  orales.    He  simplified  many  snr> 

the  council  of  500,  and  a  candidate  for  the  di-  gical  operations,  and  made  some  valuable  inno- 

rectorship.    On  the  establishment  of  the  empire  vationa  in  the  art. 

he  returned  to  private  life,  and  in  1806published        DUQUESNE,   Abraham,  a  French   navd 

his  Dissertation  sur  le  todiaque  de  Tentyra  ou  officer,  bom  in  Dieppe  in  1610,  died  in  1688. 

Denderah^  which  forms  the  complement  of  his  He  was  tiie  son  of  a  seaman,  was  educated  in 

great  work.  his  native  town,  early  entered  the  naval  service^ 

DnPnYTREN,  GmLULtTMB,  a  French  sur-  and   gained  distinction  in  several  enoounters 

geon,  born  at  Pierre-Buffi^re,  Oct  6, 1777,  died  wifb  the  Spaniards,  especially  in  1687  off  the 

in  Paris,  Feb.  8, 1885.    He  attracted  attention  Lerins  isles,  in  1641  off  Tarragona,  and  in  1648 

in  his  boyhood  by  his  beauty,  intelligence,  and  off  Cape  Qata.    On  the  sn^ension  of  hostilities 

haughtv  character,  and  at  the  age  of  12  was  he  offered  his  services  to  Sweden,  tben  at  war 

placed  by  a  military  officer,  who  was  fascinated  with  Denmark,  received  the  rank  of  vioe^atoinl, 

by  his  peculiarities,  in  the  college  of  La  Marche  and  completely  defeated  the  Danish  fleet  under 

at  Paris.    He  there  engaged  in  literary  studies^  the  oonmiand  of  Eing  Christian  lY.    He  thea 
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fitted  out  A  squadron  at  his  own  expense^  with  Spanish  drama.    He  has  edited  a  very  import- 

which  he  prevented  the  Spaniards  from  entering  ant  collection  of  Moorish,  misoellaneoQs,  and 

Bordeanx,  then  the  stronghold  of  the  reheUions  historical  ballads,  and  ballads  of  ohiyalry  (Mad- 

priBoee.    Tfais  act  of  patriotism  and  daring  was  ri^  1828-'S2 ;  repablished  in  Paris  in  1838,  and 

rewarded  by  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  com-  in  Barcelona  in  1840 ;  a  new  edition,  forming 

modore^  while  he  received  as  an  indemnity  for  part  of  the  extensive  BibUoteca  de  autorea  Eg' 

his  ontlay  the  island  and  the  chateau  of  Indret,  paflolesj  Madrid,  1849-'51).  He  has  also  written 

near  Nantes.    He  continued  his  soocessfol  oper-  a  history  of  the  Spanish  drama  from  its  origin 

ations  against  the  Spaniards  nntil  the  peace  of  to  the  middle  of  the  18th  centoiy,  which  is  not 

1669 ;  then  he  served  against  the  pirates  on  the  yet  published. 

coast' of  Africa.  He  was  made  a  naval  lieuten-  DUBAND,  Abhxb  Bbowk,  an  American 
ant-general  in  1667,  and  in  the  war  against  Hoi-  painter  and  engraver,  bom  in  Jefferson,  N.  J., 
land  was  twice*  engaged  against  De  Buyter  in  Aug.  21,  1796.  His  paternal  ancestors  were 
1676  in  the  Mediterranean,  first  off  Stromboli,  French  Protestants,  who  emigrated  to  America 
and  afterward  in  sight  of  Mt.  Etna.  In  both  en-  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nante& 
gagements  the  Dutch  were  defeated,  and  in  the  Prom  early  childhood  he  manifested  a  taste  for 
latter  tiiey  lost  their  commander.  A  few  weeks  drawing,  and  was  fond  of  studying  and  copying 
later  Dnqnesne  destroyed  tiie  remains  of  their  trees,  folia^  and  other  attractive  objects  of 
fleet,  and  thus  for  a  whUe  secured  the  suprema-  natureu  His  art  education,  however,  properly 
oy  of  France  upon  the  sea.  Louis  XIY .  bestow-  commenced  in  the  shop  of  his  father,  a  skilfiu 
ed  upon  him  the  estate  of  Du  Bouchet  with  the  watchmaker,  where  he  learned  to  cut  ciphers 
title  of  marquis.  He  was  afterward  ordered  to  on  spoons  and  other  household  implements, 
clear  the  Mediteiraneanof  the  Barbary  pirates;  and,  chiefly  bv  his  own  efforts,  acquired  some 
defeated  the  Trinditans  off  the  island  of  Scio  in  knowledge  of  the  elementary  processes  of  en- 
1681 ;  attemptea  in  1682  the  bombardment  of  graving.  His  first  attempts  at  Ihe  production 
Algiers,  which  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  on  of  prints  were  made  with  plates  hammered  out 
account  of  stormy  weather;  resumed  it  the  of  copper  coins,  and  with  tools  of  his  own  con- 
next  year,  and  forced  the  dey  to  sue  for  peace,  struction,  his  models  being  the  cards  inserted  in 
The  first  condition  imposed  by  Duqueane  was  the  cases  of  watches.  A  French  gentleman, 
the  liberation  of  a  considerable  number  of  struck  with  the  talent  which  some  of  these 
Christian  slaves,  and  the  last  the  sending  of  an  evinced,  employed  him  to  copy  a  portrait  paint- 
embassy  to  Versailles  to  implore  pardon  firom  ed  on  the  lid  of  a  snuff  box,  and  the  success  with 
Louis  XIY.  In  1684  Duquesne  led  a  successful  which  this  commission  was  executed  CDCouraged 
expedition  against  Gbenoa,  and  soon  after  retired  him  to  make  engraving  his  profession.  In  1812 
to  his  native  city.  he  was  apprentioed  to  Peter  Maverick,  one 

DUBAM,  or  Duhao,  Jozi  ns  Sabta  xCrrA,  of  the  most  prominent  engravers  of  the  time, 

a  Brarilian  poet,  bom  near  Mariana  in  the  prov-  with  whom,  after  the  expiration  of  his  term 

ince  of  Mlnas  Geraes  in  1787,  died  in  Idsbon  in  in  1817,  he  entered  into  partnership.    For  a 

1788.    He  qualified  himself  for  the  service  of  long  time  his  employment  consisted  in  copying 

the  church  by  his  studies  at  Bio  Janeiro  and  at  prints  from  English  books,  and  working  on 

Coimbra  in  Portugal,  was  graduated  doctor  of  plates  for  bank  notes.    His  engraving  of  Tmmr 

divinity  at  the  university  of  the  latter  city,  and  hollas  ^'  Declaration  of  Independence,''  the  first 

joined  the  religious  order  of  St  Augustine.    In  work  which  he  attempted  on  a  large  scale,  and 

the  course  of  his  travels  in  Spain  and  Italy  he  which  cost  him  8  years'  labor,  brought  him  into 

became  acquainted  with  Alfieri  and  other  emi-  general  notice,  and  thenceforth  for  many  years 

nent  men  of  letters,  and  subsequently  during  his  graver  was  in  constant  demand  for  portraits 

his  residence  at  Coimbra  conoposed  a  poem  of  various  dimensions,  and  figure  pieces.  Of  the 

fomided  upon  the  story  of  the  Galicianiaaven-  former,  the  ''National  Portrait  Gallery^'  affords 

tuier  Diogo  Alvarez  Correa,  sumamed  Garamu-  the  b^t  example,  while  his  ''  Musidora"  and 

ru,  the  legendary  hero  of  Bahia.    This  poem  ''.Ariadne,"  the  latter  engraved  from  Yander- 

was  publiSied  at  Lisbon  in  1781,  under  the  title  lyn's  picture,  are  among  the  most  creditable 

of  Oaramuru^jfwema  epico  do  deseobrimento.da  specimens  of  the  art  produced  in  this  country. 

£akia,  and  a  French  version  appeared  at  Paris  He  had  always,  however,  entertained  the  idea 

in  1829.    On  its  first  appearance  the  poem  was  of  ultimately  becoming  a  painter,  and  in  1835, 

xiot  highly  estimated,  but  ance  then  it  has  risen  having  for  the  previous  10  years  been  a  regular 

to  the  rank  of  a  national  epic  in  Brazil.  contributor  of  portnuts,  small  figure  pieces,  or 

DUBAN,  AansTm,  a  Spanish  scholar,  oom  landscapes  in  oil,  to  the  exhibitions  of  the 

in  Madrid  about  1798.    He  received  a  univer*  national  academy  of  design,  he  finally  aban- 

eity  Mucation  with  a  view  of  embracing  the  doned  engraving  as  a  profession.    For  several 

profession  of  the  law,  but  a  handsome  fortune  years  afterward  he  painted  principally  portraits 

which  fell  to  his  lot  permitted  him  to  devote  and  landscapes,  and  occasionally  figure  pieces,  a 

himself  to  letters.    He  paid  much  attention  to  class  of  subjects  to  which  he  would  willingly 

the  study  of  foreign,  especiallv  to  French  lit-  have  devoted  himself  had  the  opportunities  for 

erature,  and  in  1828  publiahed  anonymously  a  studying  from  life  or  from  models  been  suffi- 

pampMet  on  the  influence  which  modem  criti-  ciently  abxmdant.    As  landscape  painting,  how- 

ciam  has  exercised  on  the  decline  of  the  ancient  ever,  accorded  with  his  early  tastes,  and  was 
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not  liable  to  fhia  objection,  be  soon  began  to  and  other  Indian  tribes,  who  OTerniniheooim- 
^ye  his  ezclosiye  attention  to  it,  and  for  many  try  at  certain  seasons,  piUsge  the  settlements, 
years  has  been  an  indostrions  oontribntor  to  this  drive  off  the  cattie,  and  massacre  all  who  come 
department  of  his  art  From  the  ontset  he  has  in  their  way. — ^Dubakoo,  or  Yiotobu,  the  cap- 
been  a  close  student  of  nature,  siving  great  at-  ital  of  the  state,  is  situated  on  an  eleyated  ma 
tention  to  the  forms  of  trees,  the  different  species  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  7,296  feet  above 
of  whidi  he  carefally  disdngnishes  in  his  pic-  the  level  of  the  sea;  pop.  in  1858,  sheat  8,000. 
tares,  and  ehiborating  the  objects  of  a  landsciftpe  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  contuns  several  good 
with  scmpalous  exactness.  His  pictures,  em-  buildings,  and  enjoys  an  extensive  trade  in  (attle 
bracing  some  of  liie  finest  mountain  and  valley  and  leaSther.  It  is  in  the  vicinity  of  iron  mines, 
scenery  in  the  country,  are  eminently  pleanng  and  has  a  mint  The  general  appeancce  of  the 
and  true  in  color  and  tone,  and  frequently  have  town  is  picturesque,  but  it  is  exoessiTely  dirty, 
an  idylUo  beauty  characteristic  of  the  artist's  infested  by  scorpions,  and  has,  of  late  yean, 
turn  of  mind.  Those  representing  woodland  nq[>idly  declined  m  population.  It  was  founded 
scenes  are  conceived  with  much  poetic  feeling,  in  1561. 

and  present  fine  studies  of  trees  and  foUage.  DURAZZO(ano.  J^M^amftitforDyrraeAttm; 
His  collected  works,  many  of  which  are  of  Turkish,  Dratch;  Alb.  Ihiraetn)^  a  maritime 
large  dimensions,  and  some  of  which  have  been  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  proTince  of 
engraved,  would  convey  an  unusually  correct  Albania,  on  the  £•  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  60  m. 
idea  of  Ainerican  scenery  under  many  different  S.  W.  of  Scutari ;  pop.  about  7,000.  It  Is  strong 
aspects.  Of  his  figure  pieces,  which  are  the  ly  fortified,  has  a  s^e  and  commodioTU  harbor, 
rarest  of  his  works,  the  principal  are  **  Harvey  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  con^  to- 
Birch  and  Washington ;"  ^*  An  Old  Man's  Rem-  baoco,  and  British  manofiictured  goods^  which 
iniscences;''  ^'The  Wrath  of  Peter  Stuyve-  are  imported  from  Trieste.  It  oooapies  the  ste 
sant  ;^'  ^'  God^s  Jndffment  on  Gog ;"  '<  The  Dance  of  the  ancient  Epidamnus,  which  was  foimded 
on  the  Battery;^'  "The  Capture  of  Mf^or  by  a  colony  of  Goroyreans  and  Corinthians  iD 
Andr6,''  &c.  Among  his  earlier  landscapes  may  the  7th  century  B.  0.  The  feuds  of  its  noUes 
be  enumerated :  ^  The  Morning  and  Evening  and  people  were  one  of  the  immediate  causes 
of  Life,''  a  pair ;  ^  Lake  Scene^unset ;"  "  The  of  the  Peloponneinan  war.  In  the  Roman  times 
Rainbow;''  **  Wood  Scene,"  Ac.  During  the  it  became  one  of  the  chirf  points  of  commnm- 
last  few  years  he  has  produced  "  Primeval  For-  cation  between  Italy  and  the  East  Dariog  the 
est"  (1868);  "In  the  Woods"  (1864);  "The  civil  war  of  Pompey  and  OaBsar  it  was  occd- 
Symbol,"  from  Goldsmith's  "  Deserted  Village"  pied  by  the  fonner,  who  obtained  in  its  7\dm 
(1856) ;  "  Franconia  Mountains"  (1868) ;  and  a  victory  over  the  forces  of  his  antagonist  In 
"  Reminiscences  of  Catskill  Cloves"  (1869).  In  the  11th  century  it  was  cwtured  byiheNo^ 
1864  he  painted  a  portrait  of  William  C.  Bryant,  mans,  and  subsequently  by  uie  Yenetians,  from 
the  engraving  frx>m  which,  published  in  1868,  whom  it  was  taken  by  the  l^uks  about  the  m 
received  its  finishing  touches  from  his  hand,  of  the  16th  century. 
Mr.  Dnrand  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  origi-  DURBIN*,  John  Przos,  D J).,  an  American 
nal  members  of  the  national  academy  of  design,  clergyman,  born  in  Bourbon  co.,  Ky.,  in  1800. 
and  upon  the  resignation  of  Prof.  Morse  was  Alter  receiving  the  elements  of  education  in  a 
d)osen  the  president,  a  position  which  he  stiU  district  school,  he  entered  the  ministry  of  the 
holds.  He  has  resided  in  New  York  during  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  1819,  was  sent  to 
greater  part  of  his  life. — ^His  son,  John  DimNB.  Limestone  circuit,  Ey.,  and  the  next  year  was 
has  for  several  years  conducted  the  "  Crayon,''  received  into  the  Ohio  conference  and  stationed 
a  monthly  publication  specially  devoted  to  the  on  Greenville  circuit,  Ohio.  He  availed  him- 
interests  of  the  fine  arts.  self  of  every  opportunity  for  study,  and  with 
DURANGO,  an  inland  state  or  departme:it  his  grammar  and  commentary,  by  toe  light  of 
of  Mexico,  280  m.  long  from  N.  to  S.,  and  160  pine  luiots  in  the  log  cabins  of  the  wilderness, 
m.  broad;  area,  48,469  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861,  ne  spent  his  evenings  in  mastering  their  con- 
162,21 8.  It  was  formerly  sometimes  called  New  tents.  He  was  soo^  after  stationed  in  Hamilton, 
Biscay.  The  surface  is  rocky  and  mountain-  C'^  12  miles  from  \.  jcford,  the  seat  of  the  Miami 
ons,  being  traversed  by  tiie  Sierra  Madre,  which  university.  He  entered  this  institution,  pnrsn- 
unites  the  plateau  of  Anahuac  with  the  Bo(^y  ing  lus  studies  firom  Monday  until  Saturday, 
mountains.  There  are  a  few  small  streams,  the  when  he  would  attend  to  his  duties  as  pastor, 
principal  of  which  is  the  Rio  de  las  Nases,  but  and  then  return  to  his  studies  in  college.  While 
no  large  rivers.  In  the  valleys  of  these  streams  stationed  subsequently  in  Cincinnati  he  vas 
are  some  fertile  and  well  cultivated  tracts,  pro-  admitted  to  the  Cincinnati  college,  where  he  re- 
ducing good  crops  of  rice,  maize,  and  corn,  but  ceived  the  degree  of  A.B.  in  1826,  and  snbse- 
the  general  character  of  the  soil  is  barren  and  quently  that  of  A.M.  Soon  after  this  he  vas 
incapable  of  much  improvement.  There  are  elected  professor  of  languages  in  Aognsta  col- 
some  pasture  lands,  however,  and  considerable  lege,  Ey.  In  1829  he  was  nominated  as  chap- 
numbers  of  cattle  are  reared.  The  mountains  lain  to  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  and  onlj 
furnish  gold,  silver,  and  iron,  which  are  exten*  failed  of  election  by  Uie  casting  vote  of  Mr. 
sively  and  profitably  mined.  This  department  Calhoun,  which  that  distinguished  stateanMi 
is  subject  to  frequent  inroads  of  the  Comanches  afterwara  regretted.    His  £nends,  without  nis 
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knowledge,  again  secured  his  nomination  In  ftre  seen  the  eyidences  of  a  reflective  mind.  He 
1831,  and  he  was  elected  by  a  large  minority,  stands  in  a  dignified  attitude,  and  his  hair  falls 
His  sermon  in  the  oapitol  on  the  centennial  an-  in  beantifol  profusion  over  his  shoulders.  In 
niversarj  of  Washington's  birth  was  one  of  his  his  last  portrait,  a  woodcnt  of  the  year  1527, 
most  snccessfol  efforts.  In  1882  he  was  elected  the  face  is  marked  by  lines  of  care,  and  the  head 
professor  of  natural  science  in  the  Wesleyan  is  shorn  of  the  flowing  locks  in  which  the  artist 
university,  and  in  1888  was  appointed  by  the  was  wont  to  ti^e  a  complacent  pride.  In  1498 
general  conference  editor  of  the  "•  Ohristian  Ad-  appeared  his  flrst  great  series  of  woodcuts,  iUus- 
vocate  and  Journal,"  New  York.  The  follow-  trating  tibe  Revektion  of  St  John ;  a  work  of 
ing  year  he  was  elected  president  of  Dickinson  singular  power,  in  which  the  artist's  imagination, 
coUege,  Penn.,  where  he  continued  until  1842.  however,  is  controlled  by  the  fantastic  element 
He  then  made  a  journey  through  portions  of  the  which  then  pervaded  German  art.  Throughout 
old  world,  and  returning  the  next  year,  published  the  series  the  wonderful  and  monstrous  meet  in 
^  Observations  in  Europe,  principally  in  France  living  bodily  forms.  In  1606,  by  the  aid  of  his 
and  Great  Britain"  (2  vols.  12mo.,  New  York,  friend  Wilibald  Piiikheimer,  Dftrer  made  a 
1844),  and  *^  Observations  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  journey  to  nortiiem  Italy,  and  remained  a  con- 
Syria,  and  Asia  Minor"  (2  vols.  12mo.,  New  York,  siderable  time  atVenice^  Bologna,  and  other 
1845),  which  had  a  large  sale.  He  was  a  member  places,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  himself  in 
of  the  general  conference  of  1844,  and  took  an  his  art ;  but  so  flnnly  was  he  grounded  in  his 
important  part  in  the  debate  which  resulted  in  peculiar  style,  that  the  graceM  productions  of 
the  division  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  the  Italian  schools  had  no  influence  upon  hiuL 
In  1845  he  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  col-  From  the  time  of  his  return  to  Nuremberg,  in 
lege,  and  was  stationed  in  Philadelphia  as  pre-  1507,  ensued  a  period  of  singular  artistic  activity, 
sidinff  elder.  In  1850  he  was  elected  corre-  and  among  the  great  works  which  he  then  pro- 
sponding  secretary  of  the  missionary  society  of  duced  may  be  enumerated  the  paintings  of  fhe 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  which  post  he  "  Martyrdom  of  the  10,000  Saints,"  at  Vienna ; 
occupies  at  the  present  time.  the  '^  Assumption  of  the  Yirgiu,"  burned  at 

DUEEAU  DE  LA  MALLE,  Adolphe  Jttlbs  Munich;  the  *^  Adoration  of  the  Trinity,"  at 

CfisAs  AxTotrsTB,  a  French  author,  born  March  Vienna ;  ^^  Christ  taken  from  the  Cross,"  at  Nu- 

2, 17Ti\  died  May  18, 1857.  Under  the  auspices  remberg;  and  the  *^  Adoration  of  the  Magi,"  at 

of  his  &ther,  Jean  Baptists  Joseph  BsNt,  the  Florence ;  the  woodcut  series  of  the  ^^  Greater  " 

translator  of  Tacitus  and  Sallust  (bom  1742,  died  and  '*  Le»er  Pas»on,"  the  "  Life  of  the  Virgin," 

1807),  he  received  an  excellent  education.    He  the  **  Triimiphal  Arch  of  the  Emperor  Maximil- 

first  wrote  poetry  and  afterward  on  archieology,  ian,"  &c. ;  the  copperplate  engravings  of  "  The 

geography,  political  economy,  and  climatology.  Knight,  Death,  and  the  DevU,''  *^  Melancholy," 

His  most  important  work,  &anofnie  poliU^  ''  St  Jerome ;"  and  portraits  of  his  friends  Pirk- 

de9  Bomaina.  appeared  at  Paris  in  1840.  heimer,  Melanbhthon,  and  Erasmus.    The  print 

Dl3^R£R,  Albbeght,  a  G^erman  painter  and  en-  of  "  The  Knight,  Death,  and  the  Devil "  suggest- 
graver,  bom  in  Nuremberg,  May  20, 1471,  died  ed  to  Fouqu6  his  tale  of  "  Sintram  and  his  Com- 
mere,  April  6, 1528.  His  father,  a  skilM  gold-  panions."  It  is  supposed  by  Bartsch  and  others 
smith,  wished  him  to  follow  the  same  profession;  that  the  woodcuts  which  pass  under  Durer's 
but  yielding  to  his  son's  inclination  to  become  an  name  were  cut  by  engravers  from  his  drawings 
artist)  heplaced  hini,  when  15  years  of  age,  with  on  the  wood.  His  career  was  prosperous,  and  he 
Michael  Wohlgemuth,  the  leading  painter  of  Nu«  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  many  of  the  most  learn- 
remberg.  With  him  Albrecht  remained  4  yeanL  ed  men  of  the  day,  to  whom  his  cultivation  of 
after  which  he  traveUed  through  Germany  and  letters  no  less  than  his  artistic  genius  commend- 
the  Low  Countries,  employing  several  years  in  ed  him.  The  people  of  Nuremberg  delighted  to 
the  study  not  merely  of  his  own  art  but  of  'ihonor  their  great  painter,  who  was  for  many 
many  of  the  most  important  collateral  branches,  'years  one  of  the  chief  burghers  of  his  native  town. 
In  1494  he  established  himself  permanently  in  The  emperors  Maximilian  I.  and  Oharles  Y.  sno- 
Nuremberg,  and  shortly  af^r,  at  the  solidtation  cessively  appointed  him  court  pdnter,  and  the 
of  his  father,  married  the  daughter  of  Hans  Fitz,  chief  citiee  of  Germany  were  emulous  for  the 
an  artisan  of  that  place.  The  union  was  not  a  possession  of  his  works.  In  1520  DOrer  made  a 
happy  one,  as  the  shrewish 'temper  of  his  wife  second  journey  to  the  Netherlands,  and  showed 
sorely  taxed  the  equanimity  of  the  painter,  and  that  he  was  not  too  old  to  labor,  and  be  instructed 
it  is  even  said  shortened  his  life.  During  his  in  his  art.  Melanchthon  tells  us  that  Dorer  con- 
apprenticeship  to  Wohlgemuth,  and  his  absence  fessed  to  him  that  his  previous  works  fell  short 
from  Nuremberg,  he  had  painted  and  engraved  of  his  present  conception  of  the  beauty  of  nature, 
on  wood,  although  nothing  is  known  with  cer-  and  that  he  regretted  bitterly  that  he  had  painted 
tainty  of  his  youthful  works.  The  parliest  well  so  many  pictures  void  of  that  simplicity  which  is 
authenticated  picture  by  him  bears  the  date  of  the  greatest  charm  of  art.  Under  the  influence 
1498,  and  is  a  portrut  of  himself.  Another  ofthis  visit  his  subsequent  works  exhibit  a  soberer 
similar  portrait,  dated  1600,  and  now  in  tiie  feeling,  and  a  refinement  of  that  exuberant  f&ncy 
Pinakothek  at  If  unich,  gives  a  vivid  impression  in  which  he  formerly  delighted.  In  1526  were 
of  the  artist  It  represents  a  man  in  the  prime  produced  his  2  pictures  containing  figures  of  the 
of  life,  in  whose  noble  features  and  earnest  eye  size  of  life  of  the  apostles  John  and  Peter,  Mark 
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aad  Pftolf  which  were  among  his  last,  as  tiiej  are  On  the  800th  anniTenary  of  his  birth  the  oaraer 

generallj  esteemed  his  grao&t  works,  and  which  stone  of  a  monmnent  to  his  memorj  was  laid  in 

he  presented  to  the  cooncil  of  his  native  oitj.  Noremberg ;  and  in  liay,  1840,  the  work  was 

DCLrer  had  at  this  time  embraced  the  doctrines  completed  by  the  addition  of  a  bronze  statoe  of 

of  the  reformation,  and  these  paintings,  the  fruit  the  artist  by  Ranch. 

of  earnest  reflection  and  of  aeep  religions  con-  DURESS  Qaw  Lat.  dfiritiea,  Ft.  dureue), 
yiction,  are  supposed  to  have  oonveyed  the  art-  Constraint,  either  by  actual  riolenoe  or  the 
ist's  exhortation  to  his  ooontrymen  to  stand  firm  threat  of  some  injury,  is  in  law  an  excuse  for 
in  the  new  faith.  Indignity  and  sublimity  of  com-  many  acts  which  would  otherwise  be  criminal ; 
position,  and  in  richness  of  color,  they  are  mas-  so  it  is  also  a  ground  for  avoiding  conyeyanees, 
terpieoes  of  art — As  an  engraver  ana  a  painter  contraeta,  and  other  civil  acts  which  have  been 
Dfirerwasoneof  the  most  remarkable  men  of  an  compelled  by  such  violence  or  threat  A  dis- 
age  prolific  of  great  artists.  In  grandenr  of  con-  tinction  is  however  made  as  to  the  nature  and 
oeption  and  invention  he  was  in  fact  before  the  extent  of  the  duress,  in  the  two  classes  of  cases 
age.  His  rich  and  inexhaustible  spirit  grasped  above  referred  to.  When  set  np  as  an  excuse 
at  many  things.  In  painting,  he  ndsed  German  for  a  criminal  act,  it  is  subject  to  sereral  qaaUfi- 
art  to  an  exodlenoe  which  passed  away  with  cations.  1.  It  cannot  in  general  be  admitted  in 
him ;  he  foond  engraving  in  its  infimcy,  and  instification  of  a  capital  offence,  but  only  for 
carried  it  to  a  perfection  never  since  surpassed ;  lesser  crimes,  called  misdemeanors.  This  limi* 
he  coltivated  architecture  and  sculpture,  and  as  tation  applies  only  when  innocent  parties  are 
a  theorist  wrote  valuable  treatises  on  geometry  involved,  for  a  man  has  the  ri^t  to  kill  an  as- 
and  fortification,  with  a  purity  of  style  evino-  sulant  who  puts  him  in  peril  of  life  or  of  griev- 
ing a  profound  knowledge  of  the  German  Ian-  ons  bodUy  injnry.  2.  The  apprehension  of 
guage.  He  was  the  fint  German  artist  who  danger  must  be  such  as  might  be  reasonably 
taught  the  rules  of  penpective,  and  insisted  on  entertained  by  a  person  of  ordinary  courage; 
the  study  of  anatomy.  His  works  exhibit  a  taluquieadere  ptmitinvirumeonstarUem^nen 
deep  sense  of  the  snblime  and  solenm,  as  also  of  timidum  ei  meticulotwn.  8.  The  injury  which 
simple  grace  and  tenderness,  and  a  feding  for  art  is  threatened  must  be  such  as  to  eudanger  loss 
such  as  could  only  have  inspired  a  great  master,  of  life  or  limb.  Fear  of  assanlt  and  bafcteiy 
Above  all,  lus  imagination  seemed  boundless,  merely  would  not  justify,  according  to  ti^e  M 
Bnt  the  tendency  to  the  fimtastic,  a  striking  at-  cases,  even  a  misdemeanor.  4.  Command  by  a 
tribute  of  old  German  art,  obstructed  the  pure  £ither  or  master  is  not  a  Justification  to  a  clnld 
development  of  his  power  as  an  artist  This  or  servant  for  the  comnussion  of  a  orime,  yet 
tendency,  which  has  been  ascribed  to  the  pecu-  the  wife  was  by  the  common  law  held  to  be  in 
liar  physical  aspects  of  northern  nature,  and  of  the  power  of  the  husband  so  fiir  that  what  was 
which  we  have  illustrations  in  the  wild  legends  done  by  her  in  his  presence  was  deemed  to  be 
and  the  grotesque  ornamentation  of  the  archi-  done  nnder  duress,  and  was  a  Justification  erea 
tecture  of  mediaval  Germany,  seems  to  have  for  capital  offences,  except  treason  and  murder, 
culminated  in  that  age ;  and  with  his  country-  This  was  npon  the  legal  presumption  that  if  the 
men  Dttrer  felt  its  influence,  and  reflected  it  husband  was  present,  the  wife  acted  by  his  oo^ 
in  his  works.  Independence  of  thought  in  ercion;  still  greater  would  be  her  claim  to  ex- 
matters  of  religious  belief  necessarily  suggest-  emption  if  actual  coercion  could  be  proved, 
ed  a  greater  freedom  of  imagination,  and  he  There  was,  however,  a  singultf  inconsistency  in 
rejected  the  classic  ideal  which  Raphael  and  not  allowing  the  same  excuse  on  the  ground  of 
his  contemporaries  had  so  successfully  real-  coercion,  actual  or  presumed,  in  resoect  to  m»e 
ized,  to  wander  in  the  realms  of  fancy.  Hence  misdemeanors.  It  has  been  plansiMy  suggested 
his  strange  attitudes,  his  fimcitnl  draperies,  his  that  the  reason  of  this  anomaly  was  that  the 
over-elaborate  costumes  and  accessories,  and  the  wife  was  not  entitied  to  the  benefit  of  demr, 
Gothic  element,  so  to  speak,  which  seems  to'  whUe  the  husband  was  so  entitled;  and  asne 
pervade  all  his  works.  His  wonderfhl  crea-  could  therefore  escape  finom  puiushment  for  oer- 
tions,  nevertheless,  sorprised  and  delighted  the  tain  offences,  but  the  wife  was  subject  to  tibe 
Italians,  and  Yasari  confesses  that  he  would  penalty,  the  law  humanely  interposed  and  re- 
have  been  an  extraordinary  artist  had  he  en-  lieved  her  from  all  legal  liability  in  cases  where 
joyed  an  Italian  instead  of  a  Grerman  educa-  husband  and  wife  were  jointly  chargeable,  but 
tion.  Raphael  had  the  highest  admiration  of  in  which  a  claim  to  benefit  of  clergy  was  sJlow- 
his  genins,  and  sent  him  a  £awing  executed  by  ed,  and  this  privilege  did  not  apply  to  misde- 
his  own  hand.  In  so  great  estimation  were  his  meanors,  nor  to  murder  or  treason.  6.  Duress 
prints  held,  that  the  engraver  Marc  Antonio  of  imprisonment,  by  which  is  meant  illegal  ar- 
Rfumondi  was  induced  to  execute  at  Venice  a  rest  or  deprivation  of  liberty,  is  referred  to  in 
set  of  the  "  Passion''  and  the  ^  Life  of  the  Vii^n,"  the  English^cases  only  as  a  ground  of  avoiding 
with  facsimiles  of  Dtlrer's  monogram  attached,  contracts;  but  npon  the  principle  asserted  by  the 
which  were  sold  as  originals.  The  artist  was  common  law  that  a  man's  liberty  is  as  sacred  as 
obliged  to  visit  Venice  to  obtain  redress.  The  the  security  of  life,  any  interference  therewith, 
memory  of  Dorer  is  held  in  great  veneration  by  nnless  by  process  of  law,  should  be  held  a  jus- 
the  people  of  Nuremberg,  who  preserve  the  tification  for  any  degree  of  force  neoessary  to 
house  in  which  he  lived  with  religious  care,  resist  an  unlawful  restraint  of  liberty ;  and  by 
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analogy  to  other  oases  of  duress,  actaal  impris^  in  9  cantos,  entitled  '^Whatoheerj^being  an  ao- 

onment,  or  menace  of  imprisonment,  should  also  count  of  the  departure  of  Roger  Williams  from 

be  an  ezcose  to  some  extent,  even  if  not  a  fnU  Balem,  his  adventores  in  thcwildemess,  and  the 

justification,  for  offences  which  would  be  ex-  settlement  of  Rhode  Island*    He  also  wrote  a 

cnsed  by  fear  of  bodilj  injury.     On  the  other  philosophical  treatise  called  ^Tanidea,'' to  prove 

hand,  it  may  be  said  that  wrongful  imprison-  the  pervading  influence  and  presence  of  God 

ment  is  not  a  permanent  injury,  like  bodily  muti-  throughout  nature.    His  works  were  collected 

lation,  and  can  be  compensated  in  damages.  Re-  and  published  with  a  memoir  by  his  son  (8vo., 

aistance  to  an  unlawfld  attempt  to  deprive  a  man  Providence,  1849). 

of  liberty  would,  however,  it  may  be  presumea,  D'HRf^T,  Thomas,  ahmnorous  English  poet, 
be  justified,  even  to  the  extent  of  taking  the  life  died  at  an  advanced  age,  Feb.  26, 1723.  He  was 
of  the  wrong  doer,  if  that  were  necessary :  but  of  a  French  Protestant  famUy  which  had  fled 
neither  actual  nor  threatened  imprisonment  will  from  La  Rochelle  in  1628,  when  it  was  besieged 
justify  the  commission  of  a  criminal  offence  af-  by  Louis  XIIL,  and  had  settled  in  Exeter,  where 
fecting  any  other  person. — ^Duress  in  relation  to  the  poet  was  bom.    Abandoning  the  profession 
contracts  or  other  civil  acts,  is  not  limited  to  of  law  for  the  more  congenial  pursuits  of  litera- 
bodily  imury  or  loss  of  personal  liberty,  but  may  ture,  he  wrote  ballads,  sonnets,  irregular  odes, 
be  founaed  upon  apprehension  of  damage  in  and  more  than  80  pieces  for  the  theatre.    His 
respect  to  property.     The  apprehended  injury  dramatic  pieces  were  very  successful ;  but  as  they 
must  however,  be  something  extraordinary,  and  are  written  in  the  licentious  style  prevalent  after 
whicn  does  not  admit  of  exa/ct  pecuniary  in-  the  restoration,  they  are  not  now  represented 
demnity ;  but  great  allowance  will  be  made  for  upon  the  stage.    His  works  show  the  character 
the  effect  of  axiy  threatened  loss  in  the  disturbr  of  the  author,  who  was  sufficiently  amusing  to 
anoe  of  a  man's  judgment  and  self-possession,  count  among  his  patrons  King  OharlesU.,  Queen 
and  probably  in  our  courts  a  contract  would  Anne,  and  even  the  stem  and  sombre  WUliam 
be  held  void  which  had  been  procured  by  the  HI.   Steele  and  Addison  in  the  '^  Guardian"  be- 
menace  of  any  considerable  damage  when  made  friended  him,  and  solicited  the  attendance  of 
suddenly,  and  time  not  allowed  for  reflection,  their  readers  to  a  play  for  his  benefit    His  best 
Bacon  mentions  the  perturbation  of  mind  as  known  work,  besKle  his  plays,  was  a  collection 
a  reason  why  coercion,  or  what  he  calls  neoes-  of  songs  and  ballads^partly  by  himself  entitled 
sity,  *^  carrieth  a  privilege"  as  respects  crime  '^  Wit  and  Mirth,  or  Hlls  to  purge  Melanohofy  " 
(Bacon's  '*  Maxims,"  regula  5) ;  and  the  rea-  (6  vols.  12mo.,  London,  l7l9-'20\ 
son  ought  to  have  equal  force  in  avoidance  of  DURHAM,  a  maritime  co.  in  tne  N.  of  £ng- 
a  contract    The  rule  as  stated  by  Blackstone  land ;  area,  973  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861,  390^997. 
is  much  narrower,  and  exdudes  not  only  dam-  The  general  aspect  of  the  county  is  mountain- 
age  to  properly,  ont  even  personal  injury,  ex-  ous,  particularly  in  the  western  port,  where 
oept  what  involves  danger  to  life  or  limb.    A  it  is  traversed  by  branches  of  that  range  of 
fear  of  battery,  therefore,  or  of  having  one's  hills  to  which  the  name  of  the  English  Apen- 
house  burned,  or  goods  taken  away,  he  says,  nines  has  been  applied.    From  these  several 
isnoduress,becausein  these  cases  there  can  be  ridges  shoot  off  in  different  directions,  and 
pecuniary  compensation.    But  he  does  not  seem  some  of  them,  projecting  as  far  aa  the  sea,  ter- 
to  have  sufficiently  observed  Uie  distinction  bo*  minate  in  tall  mSS&  and  headlands.    Kumer- 
tween  duress  as  an  excuse  for  a  criminal  offence  ous  rivers  rising  among  the  mountains  in  the 
and  duress  as  a  ground  of  avoiding  a  contract  west  fiow  through  the  valleys  and  empty  into 
Bacon  with  more  discrimination  states  the  rule  the  ocean.    Among  these  are  the  T^ne^  the 
in  the  latter  case  that  restraint  of  a  man's  per-  Tees,  and  the  Wear,  all  of  which  are  navigable 
0on,  or  threat  of  a  battery,  or  of  burning  his  for  a  considerable  part  of  their  course,  and  have 
house,  is  a  duress  which  wUl  avoid  a  bond  given  important  towns  and  tolerable  ha4>orB  at  their 
under  such  restraint  or  menace.    In  the  courts  mouths.    The  valley  of  the  Tees,  particularly 
of  the  United  States  the  rule  has  been  extended  near  ita  estuary,  has  a  great  deal  of  rich  alluvial 
to  pecuniary  loss  affecting  personal  property,  soil,  under  careful  cultivation,  or  devoted  to  pas* 
This  at  least  has  been  decided  in  the  states  of  turage.    It  is  here  that  the  Durham  cattle,  so 
South  Carolina  and  I^ew  York.    (See  1  Bray's  famous  for  their  many  excellent  qualities,  are 
Ben.  470 ;  2  id.  211 ;  6  Hill,  N.  Y.,  154.)  most  extendvely  reared.    The  Teesdaie  sheep, 
BURFEE,  Job,  an  American  author  and  jn-  noted  for  their  unusual  size  and  tender  flesh, 
rist,  bom  in  Tiverton,  R.  I.,  Sept  20, 1790,  died  are  scarcely  less  celebrated  than  the  Durham 
there,  July  26,  1847.     He  was  graduated  at  cattle,  and  are  more  highly  prized  than  any 
Brown  university  in  1818,  afterward  studied  other  English  breed.    In  the  bleak  table-lands 
law,  was  elected  to  the  state  leg^ature  in,  1814^  of  the  western  part,  where  cultivation  is  not  at- 
and  in  1820  was  chosen  representative  in  con-  tempted,  are  found  rich  veins  of  lead,  and  east 
grass,  where  he  served  during  2  terms.    He  was  of  tnis  region  occurs  the  most  extensive  coal 
a  member  of  the  state  legislature  again  in  1826,  field  of  Great  Britain,  known  aa  the  Newcastie 
and  in  1888  was  appointed  associate  justice  of  coal  re^on.    In  addition  to  these  important 
the  supreme  court  of  Rhode  Island.    In  1835  productions,  iron,  firestone,  and  millstones  are 
he  became  chief  justice,  an  office  which  he  held  found  in  lar^  quantities.    limestone,  some  ofj 
nntQ  bis  death.    In  1882  he  published  a  poem  it  of  a  peoubar  excellence,  underlies  an  exten- 
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siye  portion  of  the  connty.  The  valae  of  all  once  sormoanted  hy  spireB.  The  predommant 
these  products  is  vastly  increased  hy  the  facilities  style  of  architecture  is  the  early  Norman,  bnt  in 
of  transportation  from  the  mining  district  to  the  the  varions  additions  made  to  the  chnrdi  from 
seaboara.  Beside  the  navigable  rivers,  there  are  time  to  time,  we  have  specimens  of  the  different 
many  railways  traversing  the  county  and  con-  styles  which  had  prevailed  in  England  up  to  the 
necting  the  great  coal  region  with  the  coast,  close  of  the  14th  century.  The  Galilee  chapd 
with  Scotland,  and  with  some  of  the  most  im-  at  its  W.  end,  built  by  Bishop  Pndsey  between 
portant  towns  of  England.  The  principal  man-  1168  and  1196,  contains  the  remains  of  the 
nfaotures  are  iron  work,  potteiy,  glass,  coal  venerable  Bede ;  those  of  St  Gnthbert,  the 
tar,  salt,  linen,  and  woollen.  Durham  is  defi*  patron  of  the  church,  rest  in  the  ohapel  of 
dent  in  timber,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  the  nine  altars.  The  old  church  of  8t  Nicho- 
groves  attached  to  country  seats  of  the  nobility,  las  was  partly  repaired  and  partly  rebuilt  in 
and  some  portions  of  the  vale  of  Derwent,  there  1868,  and  is  now  considered  one  of  the  finest 
IS  little  woodland  of  any  value.  Durham,  Ches-  specimens  of  modem  church  architecture  in  the 
ter,  and  Lancaster  were  formerly  counties  pala-  N.  of  England.  There  is  a  school  house  at- 
tine,  so  called  because  the  bishop  of  Durham,  tached  to  it  Immediately  opposite  the  cathe- 
the  earl  of  Ohester,  and  the  duke  of  Lancaster  dral  stands  the  castle,  founded  by  William  the 
had  royal  rights  in  their  respective  territories  Oonaueror  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  muntain- 
as  fully  as  the  king  in  his  palace.  The  Juris-  ing  the  royal  authority  in  the  iMdJoiningdiatriots 
diction  of  the  bishop  of  Durham  was  transferred  and  protecting  the  country  from  the  inroads  of 
to  the  crown  in  the  reign  of  William  lY.  The  the  Scots.  Many  additions  have  been  made 
county  consists  politicafiy  of  2  divisions,  each  of  to  it,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  part  of 
which  sends  2  members  to  the  house  of  com-  the  original  keep,  except  the  foundation,  now 
mons. — ^DiTSHAH  ^anc.  Dunelmia,  Dunelmum,  remains.  For  many  years  it  was  the  readenoe 
Dunholmunij  Dunholme)^  the  capital  of  the  coun-  of  the  bishop  of  the  palatinate,  but  of  late  it  has 
ty,  is  an  ancient  episcopal  city  and  parUamentary  been  given  up  to  the  uses  of  the  nm veraity.  The 
borough,  built  on  7  small  hills,  and  nearly  en-  see  of  Durham  was  long  the  richest  in  England, 
compassed  by  the  river  Wear,  which  is  here  and  for  the  8  years  en^g  with  1831,  the  average 
crossed  by  several  bridges ;  pop.  in  1861, 13,188.  annual  net  revenue  of  the  bishop  was  £19,066 ; 
Its  external  appearance  is  at  once  attractive  and  but  in  1886  his  income  was  fixed  at  £8,000,  &e 
imposing.  The  river  banks  are  skirted  by  plan-  surplus  revenue  being  applied  to  the  ax^^menta- 
tations,  hanging  gardens,  and  beautiful  public  tion  of  the  incomes  of  poorer  bishops.  Prior 
walks,  beyond  which  the  houses  rise  one  above  to  the  opening  of  the  collieries,  and  the  oonstrac- 
another,  until  they  are  crowned  by  the  grand  tion  of  the  numerous  railways  which  now  inter- 
cathedral  and  an  ancient  Norman  castle,  which  sect  the  county,  Durham  made  little  progress, 
occupy  the  summit  of  a  rooky  eminence.  The  but  the  activity  awakened  by  these  grc^  works 
city  consists  of  several  divisions,  of  which  the  has  given  a  powerful  impetus  to  its  trade  and 
one  situated  between  the  cathedral  and  the  river  population.  It  has  manTLfactoriea  of  carpeti]^ 
has  many  elegant  residences.  The  old  town,  and  mustard.  In  the  vicinity  are  Neville^ 
which  lies  N.  of  the  castle,  contains  most  of  the  Cross,  erected  by  Lord  Neville  in  commemorft- 
shops,  and  a  market  place  with  a  fountain,  tion  of  the  defeat  of  David  II.  of  Scotland,  in 
There  are  suburbs  on  each  side  of  the  river,  1846,  and  the  site  of  an  old  Roman  fortress, 
some  of  which  are  occupied  chiefly  by  the  poorer  called  the  Maiden  castle.  The  town  sends  8 
classes.  Among  the  public  buildings  and  insti-  members  to  the  house  of  commons, 
tutions  are  a  town  hall,  built  in  the  Tudor  baro-  DURHAM,  John  Geosob  Lambtott,  eari  ni, 
nial  style,  a  great  number  of  schools,  an  infirm-  an  English  statesman,  born  in  Durham,  April 
ary,  hospitals,  reading  rooms,  libraries,  assembly  12,  1792,  ^ed  in  the  isle  of  Wight,  JnlySS, 
rooms,  a  theatre,  6  parish  churches,  various  1840.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  served  a  short 
chapels,  and  a  uni  vera  ty.  A  college  was  founded  time  in  a  regiment  of  hussars,  married  at  the 
here  as  early  as  1290  by  the  prior  and  convent  age  of  20,  and  had  hardly  attained  his  mijori^ 
of  Durham,  which  was  afterward  enlarged,  and  when  he  was  retimed  to  pariiament  for  lus  na- 
under  Henry  YIU.  was  transferred  with  all  its  tlve  county.  His  first  speech,  delivered  in  1814, 
endowments  to  the  dean  and  chapter.  Under  was  an  nnsuocessfhl  appeal  in  behalf  of  tbepei^- 
Cromwell  the  funds  were  employed  by  a  new  pie  of  Norway  struggling  under  Prince  Chri^ian 
corporation,  but  on  the  restoration  they  revert-  ef  Denmark  for  their  national  indepeodenee,  in 
ed  to  the  former  trustees.  The  present  univer-  opposition  to  the  stipuktions  of  the  allies  at  £jd. 
sity  owes  its  foundation  mainly  to  Dr.  Charles  The  next  year  he  introduced  a  motion  in  bdialf 
Thorp,  archdeacon  of  Durham.  It  was  opened  of  Grenoa,  to  which  the  refistablishment  of  its  au- 
to students  in  1*838,  and  incorporated  in  1837.  dent  constitution  had  been  promised  by  Lard 
Bishop  Hatfield's  hall  was  instituted  in  1846  for  Bentinck  in  the  name  of  England,  bnt  which  was 
divinity  students.  The  most  interesting  edifice  by  the  stipulations  of  the  congress  of  Vienna  an- 
in  Durham  is  the  cathedral,  founded  m  1098  nexed  to  Uie  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  WhentheCbs- 
by  Ein^  Malcolm  and  Bishop  Oarilepho.  Its  tlereagh  ministry  in  1816  pn^ioGed  to  add  moie 
length,  mduding  the  western  porch,  is  507  feet,  rigorous  conditions  to  the  alien  act,  be  opposed 
its  greatest  breaidth  200  feet,  and  it  has  a  cen-  the  measure  with  great  energy.  During  tli^char- 
tral  tower  214  feet  high,  beside  2  low  towers,  tist  excitement  of  1819,  he  vindicated  the  ri^ 
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of  th3  people,  not  only  in  parliament^  but  in  na-  tion.  His  policy  and  plans  were  adopted  by  his 
xnerooa  public  meetings,  ne  was  oi^a  of  the  de-  successor,  and  vindicated  by  himself  in  the 
fenders  of  Qaeen  Caroline  in  1821,  and  seconded  house  of  lords.  His  poUtioal  views  giving  him 
Lord  Tavistock's  motion  of  censure  on  the  min-  an  almost  solitary  position,  and  being  unable  by 
istry  for  their  proceedinffs  against  her.  The  reason  of  feeble  health,  under  which  he  had  long 
same  year  he  promulgatea  a  scheme  of  parlia-  suffered,  to  sustain  alone  a  struggle  in  parlia- 
mentary reform,  and  tnongh  his  bill  was  r^ected  ment,  he  afterward  took  but  little  part  in  pubUo 
by  a  manoBUvre  before  discussion,  yet  10  years  affairs. 

later  he  saw  his  ideas  revived  in  the  celebrated  Dt^RINGSFELD,  Ida  yov,  a  German  author- 
reform  act,  in  the  passage  of  which  he  tiien  as-  ess,  born  in  Lower  Silesia,  Nov.  12, 1815,  mar- 
msted  as  a  member  of  the  cabinet  In  1826  the  ried  in  1845  Baron  Beinsberg,  visited  Italy  and 
feebleness  of  his  health  obliged  him  to  relax  his  Switzerland,  and  wrote  interesting  sketches  of 
labors,  and  he  passed  a  year  in  Ni4)les,  and  on  her  travels  (Meiseshizseny  vol.  L,  Switzerland, 
bis  return  to  England  was  raised  by  Lord  Go*  1850 ;  vol.  ii.,  Italv,  1857 ;  vol.  iii.,  Oarinthia, 
derich  to  the  peerage,  under  the  title  of  Baron  1857 ;  vols.  iv.  ana  v.,  Dalmatia,  1857),  and  a 
Durham.  Upon  the  formation  of  the  ministry  series  of  sketches  of  high  life,  or  Shvuen  au9 
ofhisfather-in-law,  Lord  Grey,  in  1880,  he  was  der  wmehmen  WeltQi  vols.,  1842-^45).  The 
called  into  the  cabinet  as  lord  privy  eeal.  This  most  recent  of  her  numerous  works  are  JSkther 
admioistration  was  formed  upon  the  basis  of  (Breslau,  1851^,  and  ClotUde  (Berlin,  1855). 
making  parliamentary  reform  a  cabinet  ques-  She  has  also  written  poetry  and  songs,  and  trans- 
tion,  and  the  preparation  of  the  plan  of  reform  lated  Bohemian  national  songs  into  Grerman 
was  intrusted  to  Lord  Darham,  Lord  John  Bus-  (jS^AmueA^  jSiM^n^  Breslau,  1851).  Several  of 
eell,  Sir  James  Graham,  and  Lord  Duncannon.  her  original  songs  were  set  to  music,  and  her 
To  Lord  Durham  fell  the  task  of  defending  the  Lieder  auB  Totcana  appeared  in  Dresden  in  1855. 
bUl  in  the  house  of  lords,  a  difficult  labor,  since  DIJROO,  G£babd  Ghbistophx  Michsl,  d(±e 
he  had  to  contend  not  only  against  the  open  oppo-  of  Friali,  a  French  general,  bom  in  Pont-A-Mous- 
flition  of  the  tories,  but  against  ih^  secret  repug-  son,  near  Nancy,  Oct  25, 1772,  killed  near  Mark- 
nance  of  many  of  his  colleagues  and  political  asso-  ersdorf,  in  the  vicinity  of  Gdrlitz,  Prussia,  Maj 
oiates.  His  health  suffered  a  heavy  diook  at  this  2S,  1818.  After  having  served  in  the  first  wars 
time  by  the  death  of  his  eldest  son,  and  though  of  the  revolution  as  adjutant  of  Gen.  L'Espinasse, 
he  afterward  spoke  a  few  times  upon  the  2d  and  he  joined  the  army  of  Italy  in  1796,  became 
8d  bills,  he  retired  from  the  administration  in  brigadier-general  in  1797,  took  part  in  the  Egyp- 
1888,  and  was  raised  to  an  earldom.  He  was  tian  campaign,  and  after  Napoleon^s  return  to 
sent  the  same  year  upon  a  special  mission  to  France  and  the  18th  Brumaire,  in  which  he  was 
Bussia;  but  he  was  unsuccessfol  in  his  main  a  chief  actor,  he  was  made  lieutenant-general 
object,  which  was  to  indace  the  Russian  govern-  and  governor  of  the  Tuileries.  Subsequently  he 
ment  to  mitigate  its  severity  toward  the  Poles,  was  employed  on  diplomatic  missions  in  Stock- 
who  had  lately  made  an  unsuccessfal  attempt  holm,  Cfopenhagen,  St  Petersburg,  Berlin,  and 
to  recover  their  independence.  Returning  to  Dresden;  took  part  in  1805  in  the  battle  of 
England,  his  liberal  views  brought  him  into  Austerlitz  as  saccessor  of  Gen.  Ondinot,  who 
collision  with  the  ezistiDg  government  His  had  been  wounded ;  and  accompanied  Napoleon 
separation  from  his  foritier  colleagues  was  in  his  campaigns  in  1806  and  1807.  In  1809 
clearly  manifested  in  remarks  which  he  made  he  was  with  the  emperor  in  Austria,  and  nego- 
at  a  public  dinner  given  to  Lord  Grey  at  Edin-  tiated  the  truce  of  Znaym.  In  1812  he  was  in 
burgh,  which  caused  him  to  be  generally  re-  the  Russian  campaign,  always  enthusiastically 
garded  as  the  leader  of  the  movement  party,  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Napoleon,  of  whom  he 
The  insurrection  in  Canada  in  1887  and  the  fol-  was  a  great  favorite.  After  the  battle  of  Baut- 
lowiog  years  opened  a  new  field  to  his  activity,  zen,  while  escorting  the  emperor  to  an  adjoin- 
and  in  1888  he  was  sent  thither  as  governor  with  ing  elevation  for  the  parpose  of  inspecting  the 
extraordinary  powers,  the  ministiy  hoping  that  battle  ground,  he  was  killed  by  a  cannon  shot 
his  liberality  of  sentiment  and  large  political  The  farm  house  in  which  he  died  the  same 
experience  would  secure  the  confidence  of  the  evening  was  purchased  by  Napoleon,  who  caused 
people.  Tet.his  administration  there  was  brief,  a  monument  to  be  erected  there  to  Duroc'a 
Trymg  at  once  to  conciliate  and  to  punish,  memory.  His  remains  were  interred  in  1845 
he  gained  only  the  ill  wiU  of  the  Canadians ;  in  the  church  of  the  Invalides  in  Paris, 
and  surpassing  his  powers  by  transporting  the  DtjRRENSTEIN,  a  town  of  Lower  Austria, 
leaders  of  the  rebdlion  for  an  indefinite  time  to  on  the  Danube,  41  m.  W.  by  N.  from  Viennai 
Bermuda,  a  disapproval  of  his  conduct  was  belonging  to  the  princely  house  of  Starhemberff ; 
TOted  by  parliament  Lord  Durham  complained  pop.  500.  It  is  famous  for  its  ruins  of  the  ola 
that  he  was  not  vigorously  supported  by  the  castle  in  which  Richard  CoBur  de  Lion,  while 
ministry,  resigned  Ins  office,  and  suddenly  re-  returning  from  his  crusade  in  Palestine  in  1198, 
tnmed  to  England.  He  prepared  an  elaborate  was  kept  a  prisoner  during  15  months  by  Duke 
report  on  Caiiadian  affiurs,  setting  forth  liberal  Leopola  of  Austria.  The  castle  is  seen  on  a 
pnncii)iesofoolonial  government,  and  proposinff  naked  and  lofty  rock  back  of  the  village,  on 
the  union  of  the  two  provinces,  which  has  had  the  border  of  the  dark  heights  of  the  Wunder- 
muoh  infiuence  on  British  colonial  administra-  berg.    Here  on  Nov.  11, 1805,  the  French  un* 
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der  Mortier  defetted  the  Aiurtriaiis  and  Bnsdaiis  gymnasiiiin,  a  primaiy  ecbool,  a  pcSytediiae  in- 

under  KatosofEl  stitate,  an  academ jr  of  commerce,  and  a  good 

DtTSSELTHALy  fonnerlj  a  oonvent  of  Trap-  theatre.    The  celebrated  pictore  galleiy,  wluch 

]nats  between  Dftfifiddorf  and  Elberfeld;  atprea-  vas  eetablished  here  in  1690,  and  which  con- 

ent  an  ednoatlonal  institntioD,  established  in  tainedsaperb  specimens  of  the  best  Flemish  and 

1821  by  a  Prussian  nobleman  for  the  benefit  of  Dutch  masters,  was  transferred  to  Honich  in 

helpless  children,  and  of  converted  Jews  who  1806.    The  ooUection  of  14,000  original  draw- 

wisn  to  become  medianios  or  farmers.  ings  and  24,000  engravings  and  casta^  bowera-, 

Dt^SSELDORF,  a  district  of  Rhenish  Proana,  which  formed  part  of  the  same  gallery,  still  re- 

bounded  N.  and  W.  by  Holland,  and  traversed  mains  in  DOsseldor^  and  received  in  1841  an 

by  tibe  Rhine ;  area,  2,096  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  addition  of  800  water-color  drawings  after  Ita£an 

1,017,600.  The  14  circles  of  the  district  inolnde  masters.    Art  has  flourished  here  more  than  in 

the  circle  of  DOsseldorf  (pop.  in  1856,  86,660),  any  other  German  town,  eq>ecia]ly  since  1822, 

and  the  most  celebrated  mannfoctnring  towns  of  when  Frederic  'VHUiam  IQ.  renovated  the  bnild- 

the  conntiT,  as  Elberfeld,  Orefeld,  Solingen,  Len-  ing  of  the  academy,  and  when  at  the  same  time 

nep,  Ac,  The  indostrial  interests  absorb  the  best  Oomeliosj  Schadow,  and  other  artists  of  geniiis 

energies  of  the  inhabitants,  and  agricnltaral  arose  to  give  a  powerfiil  impulse  to  art  generally, 

porsaits  are  comparatively  ne^^ected.    On  the  by  laying  the  foundation  of  the  Dtkaseldorf  school 

left  shore  of  the  Rhine,  however,  the  richness  of  painters.    The  art  union  for  Rhenish  Pruaaa 

of  the  soil  is  great,  and  the  trade  in  cereals  and  and  Westphalia  was  founded  here  in  1828.   The 

cattle  is  not  inconsiderable,  although  a  more  engravers^  establishment  of  the  royal  academy 

steady  attention  to  the  resources  of  husbandry  of  Schulflen-Bettendorf  was  removed  from  Bonn 

might  enhance  its  importance.     The  district  to  Dfiaseidorf  in  1887.    Beside  the  academy  of 

abounds  in  mineral  wealth,  especially  in  coal  painting,  there  is  a  school  for  painters  and  <me 

and  iron. — ^Df  sssldorf,  the  capital  of  the  dis-  for  architects.    The  average  annual  attendanoe 

trict  and  circle  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  at  of  art  students  at  the  various  institutions  is 

the  confluence  of  the  DOssel  with  the  Rhine,  22  about  400.   There  are  2  political  and  several  lit- 

m.  by  railway  N.  from  Cologne ;  pop.  in  1866,  erary  and  humorous  papers  and  magaadnes  pob- 

46,000.    As  a  great  focus  of  railway  and  steam-  lished  in  DOsaddorf.  Ajnong  the  many  emineut 

boat  communication,  a  Cur  proportion  of  the  persons  bom  in  the  town  were  Heine  the  poe^ 

transit  trade  of  the  Rhine  ib  carried  on  by  the    and  Cornelius  the  painter.  _^         

merchants  of  POsseldorf.    The  manufaoturinff  DUTCH  LANGUAGE  AND  LTTEBATURK 

interest  is  not  as  fidly  represented  as  in  Elberfeld  See  Nk^oklaitds. 

and  other  neighboring  towns,  but  there  are  DUTCHESS,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  N.  Y.,  bounded 

many  carriage,  tapestST*,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  W.  by  the  Hudson  river,  and  K  by  Conneeticnt; 

mustard  manufltctoriea,  tanneries,  and  dyeiog  area,  816  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1856, 60,636.    The  sor- 

establLahmenta.    In  1288  Dtlsseldorf  became  a  £Boe  is  uneven  and  in  many  parts  hilly.   Fishkill 

municipality.    In  modem  times  it  has  been  sue-  river  and  Wappinger^a  creek  supply  it  with  good 

cessively  under  the  dominion  of  Brandenburg  water  power,  which  is  employed  in  a  number 

and  Neuburg,  under  French  and  Bavarian  rale,  of  mills.    Much  of  the  soil  is  best  adapted  to 

and  was  for  some  time  the  capital  of  the  duchy  grazing,  but  the  cultivated  pordons  are  carefully 

of  Berg,  until  in  1816  it  passed  with  the  whole  knproved  and  very  fertile,  yielding  large  crops 

dnchy  under  the  sway  of  rrussia.    It  is  divided  of  gniu  and  potatoes.   The  productions  in  1865 

into  4  sections,  the  Altstadt,  the  Karlstadt^  the  were  558^808  bushels  of  Indian  com,  626,347  of 

Friedrichsstadt^andtheNeustadt  The  last  was  oats,  34,720  of  wheat,  206,498  of  potatoes^  83,878 

laid  out  by  Johann  Wilhelm,  the  elector  palatine,  tons  of  hay,  and  1,681,595  lbs.  of  butter.   There 

whose  statue  adorns  the  market  square  and  the  were  39  grust  mills,  12  saw  mills,  6  cotton  and  6 

palace  yard.  The  Earlstadt  is  Uie  most  modem  woollen  uotories,  9  fdmaces,  182  chuiehes,  10 

part  of  the  town,  and  derives  its  name  from  Kaii  newspwer  ofllces,  and  206  school  houses.  lime- 

Theodor,  its  founder,  the  same  public-spirited  stone,  slate,  marble,  iron,  and  lead  are  the  most 

prince  who  established  in  1767  the  academv  of  important  minerals.    The  coun^  has  great  ia- 

painting.    The  town  possesses  many  delightful  cHities  for  communication  with  New  York,  AI- 

parks  or  mrdens^  and  the  Bb/garten  is  one  of  the  bany,  and  other  parts  of  the  Union,  by  means  of 

finest  in  Prussia^  New  and  beautiful  streets  have  the  Hudson  river,  navigable  along  its  western 

been  laid  out  within  the  last  16  years  in  the  border,  and  the  Hudson  river  and  Harlem  rul* 

southern  and  eastern  portions  of  the  town.   The  roads,  whidi  intersect  it.  Ciipital^  Pot^g^eepae. 

prominent  public  buildings  are  the  govemor^s  DUTENS,  Josbph  Michel,  a  iVendi  p<^ti<^ 

palace,  the  town  hall,  the  cabinet  of  antiquities  economist,  born  in  Tours,  Oct.  16,   1765,  dSed 

and  that  of  scientifio  instruments^  the  tribunals^  Aug.  6, 1848.    He  was  educated  as  a  dvil  engi- 

the  observatory,  which  occupies  the  former  col-  neer,  and  in  1800  published  a  topographical  ^ 

legiate  buildings  of  the  JesuUs^  the  St.  Andreas  scription  of  the  arrondissement  of  Louviers 

church,  which  also  belonged  to  the  Jesuits -in  (Eure).   He  first  became  known  as  an  economist 

former  times,  and  the  church  of  St.  Lambert  by  his  Analyw  radsonnee  dea  prineipei  /imda' 

Both  churches  contain  monuments  of  the  ancient  fnentaux  de  Vkonomie  politique  (8vo.,  Paris, 

aovereign  princes  of  DOsseldorf.*   There  are  nu-  1804).    In  1818,  being  ^pointed  by  the  iVench 

onerous,  chiaritable  and  literary  assodationsi  a  government  to  examine  toe  system  of  inteii<8' 
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navigation  in  England,  he  enlarged  the  object  ar,  born  at  Arthonnay,  in  Champagne,  in  1695| 

of  his  mission  to  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  died  in  Vienna,  Sept.  18, 1775.  After  the  death 

great  pnblic  works  of  that  oonntry,  and  pnb-  of  his  father,  who  was  a  poor  peasant  of  the 

fished  his  learned  researches  during  the  next  name  of  Jameraj,  yenng  ^^entin  was  oharita- 

year.    His  most  important  work  was  published  blj  taken  up  by  a  priest,  who  stored  his  mind 

in  1885  with  the  title  of  PhihmphU  de  VhconomU  with  piety  and  learning.    Bubseqnently  he  was 

poUiique^cu  n(mtelU  exp<mtion  d^  pHndpw  de  employed  as  cowherd  by  4  ignorant  hermits 

eetU  9cience  (2  vols.  8vo.),  which  opened  a  lively  near  Lnn6ville,  but  took  every  opportunity  to 

discussion  between  him  and  the  disciples  of  increase  his  knowledge.    He  purchased  books 

Adam  Smith.    He  published  another  work  in  from  the  proceeds  of  the  game  which  he  found 

defence  of  his  later  principles  of  economy,  in  in  the  a^oining  woods,  and  his  library  received 

which,  in  accordance  with  tne  school  of  Quesnay  an  unexpected  addition  from  a  present  of  $80 

and  Turgot,  he  midntains  that  commercial  and  given  to  him  by  an  Englishman  for  havins  found 

manufacturing  industry  does  not  give  a  net  pro-  and  restored  to  him  a  golden  seal  which  he  had 

duct,  and  that  this  advantage  can  be  predicated  lost    He  had  accumiSated  about  200  books, 

only  of  agricultural  labor.  when  one  of  the  hermits,  exasperated  at  his 

DUTBOGHET^   Bxst   Joachim   Hbnbi,  a  neglecting  the  cows  for  his  readmg,  threatened 

French  physiologist,  bom  in  N^on,  Nov.  14^  to  bum  his  library.    The  young  man,  enraged, 

1776,  died  Feb.  4,  1847.    His  family  was  rich  drove  the  hermit  from  his  cell,  barred  the  door, 

and  noble;  but  their  property  having  been  con-  and  would  not  capitulate  until  lus  employers 

fiscated  during  the  revolution,  he  studied  medi-  agreed  to  allow  him  two  hours  a  day  for  study ; 

cine  in  Paris,  and  served  in  the  army  as  physician  in  consideration  of  which  he  bound  himself  to 

in  the  Spanish  campaigns  of  1808  and  1809.  serve  them  10  years  longer,  with  no  other  wages 

He  published  researcnes  upon  the  formation  of  than  his  board  and  dothing.    One  day  wmle 

tlie  egg  in  birds  and  fowls,  upon  the  gradud  keeping  his  cows,  and  surrounded  as  usual  with 

unfolding  of  the  allantois  in  the  incubated  e^^  books  and  maps,  he  was  found  by  Leopold  <k 

upon  the  increase  of  the  young  as  the  albumen  Lorraine,  who  placed  him  under  the  instrac* 

diminishes,  upon  the  stmcture  and  growth  of  tion  of  the  Jesuits  of  Pont-ft-Monsson.    Here 

feathers,  npon  the  envelopes  of  the  fntus  of  he  made  rapid  progress,  and  Duke  Leopold 

mammalia  and  of  the  human  fostus^  and  upon  took  him  to  Paris  In  1718.    Subsequently  he 

the  growth  of  vegetables  and  insects.    His  most  appointed  him  librarian,  and  professor  of  hia- 

important  works  were  collected  in  1887  under  tory  at  the  noblemen's  academy  of  Lun6ville» 

the  title  of  Memoires  pour  wmr  d  VhUtoire  Among  his  pupils  was  William  Pitt^  afterward 

<matomiqu6  e$  phyHologique  de$  ti^Stattx  et  des  earl  of  Chatham.    The  income  he  now  received 

animaux;  and  in  1842  he  published  BecTterehes  soon  enabled  him  to  build  a  homestead  npon  the 

phyamues  mr  la  force  ^iploique.  q>ot  of  hie  early  solitary  haunts.   When  Lorraine 

DUUMYIBS,  among  the  andentBomans,  two  was  ceded  to  France  he  accompanied  Duke 

officers  appointed  temporarily  and  for  a  partio-  FrancisMn  his  old  capadty  of  librarian^  to  Flor- 

ular  purpose.    They  were  therefore  of  various  ence.    Here  he  resided  for  nearly  10  years,  until 

sorts,  and  were  specially  named  from  the  nature  Francis  became  emperor  of  Germany,  and  called 

of  their  functions.    The  duMfMoiri  juri  dieundo  him  to  preside  over  the  collection  of  coins  and 

were  the  highest  magistrates  of  colonies  and  medals  at  Vienna :  this  post  he  held  until  hia 

towns,  where  they  had  the  rank  of  consids  at  death.    His  complete  works^chiefly  on  numis- 

Bome.     The  duumviri  nawUe$  had  charge  of  matics,  were  published  in  178^  at  St.  Peter»- 

the  constraction  and  equipping,  and  sometimes  burgand  Basd,  by  Koch, 

of  the  command  of  fleets.    Thedwunmriquin-  DUyAUOilL,  Alfiod,  a  French  naturalist^ 

qu4nndle8  were  the  censors  of  municipal  towns,  born  in  Paris  in  1792,  died  in  l^idraa,  Lidia,  in 

The   duunwiri  ioerorum  had  originally  the  Aug.  1824.    He  entered  the  military  service  at 

charge  of  the  Sibylline  books.    The  duunwiri  an  early  age,  and  gained  some  distinction  at  the 

ZeM&>rum  in  the  Byzantine  empire  were  function-  siege  of  Antwerp  in  1814.    After  the  restora- 

aries  elected  to  the  burdensome  office  of  exhib-  tion  of  the  Bourbons,  under  the  influence  of 

iting  games  at  their  own  expense  to  the  people  Cuvier,  who  had  married  his  mother,  he  turned 

for  one  year.  his  attention  to  the  study  of  natural  history.   In 

DUYAL,  a  K.  £.  CO.  of  Fla.,  bordering  on  the  1818  he  was  sent  on  a  sdentific  expedition  to  In* 

Atianttc,  and  bounded  by  St  John's  river  on  dia,  where,  with  his  colleague  Diard,  he  form- 

the  E.  and  Nassau  river  on  the  N. ;  area,  480  sq.  ed  at  Ohandemagore  a  museum  of  natural 

m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 4,589,  of  whom  2,106  were  history.    They  prosecuted  their  researches  for 

slaves.    The  surface  is  generally  level,  and  tha  several  years  with  success,  and  at  different  times 

soil  adapted  to  sugar,  cotton,  Indian  com,  and  sent  to  Paris  4  large  collections  of  animals, 

sweet  potatoes.    In  1850  it  produced  891  hhds.  DUVEBGIEB  D£  HAUBANKE,  Jean,  a 

of  sugar,  216  bales  of  cotton,  51,788  bushels  French  theologian,  bom  in  Bayonne  in  1581, 

of  Indian  com,  and  27,674  of  sweet  potatoes,  died  Oct.  11, 1648.    He  was  educated  in  theol- 

There  were  5  saw  mills  in  the  oounty,  8  church*  ogy  at  Louvain,  where  Jansenius  was  at  the 

es,  and  64  pupils  attending  public  schools.   Cap*  same  time  a  studen^  and  these  two  voung  ecde- 

ital,  Jacksonville.  siastics  formed  an  intimate  friendship.    While 

DUYAI^YMjiNTiM  JA]fSBA.Tjaf^renchschol-  Janaenios  waa  working  upon  his  AuguMtinu$^ 
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Dorergier  was  appointed  to  the  abb^  of  St  Magazine  of  Booka  and  Opfadon,"  vhieh  was 

Ojran.    Preserving  an  ascetic  exterior,  a  regn-  continued  until  May,  18i3.    He  was  also  a  con- 

]ar  life,  and  an  inflexible  character,  he  introduced  tribntor  to  tiie  ewiy  nnmbera  of  the  ^Kew 

into  his  monasteiy  the  niLes  of  St.  Benedict  in  York  RcTiew.*'    in  1847  he  commeDced  tibe 

all  their  seyerify.    His  rigor  and  zeal  becoming  ^  literary  World,"  a  weekly  critical  jomrnal ;  he 

known,  be  was  invited  to  Paris,  where  he  made  withdrew  from  ^e  editonbip  with  the  pnbhea- 

nnmeroQs  disciples  In  aD  classes  of  society,  and  tion  of  the  12th  nunber,  hot  leaamed  the  post 

obtained  great  repntati(Mi  and  inflnence  as  the  <hi  the  appearance  of  the  88th,  in  connecticn 

confessor  of  noble  women  who  were  inclined  to  with  his  brother  George  L,  Di^ckinok.    The 

the  severity  of  asceticism*    He  refosed  several  periodical  remained  nnd^  their  j<mit  numi^ge- 

biBhopric&    His  Janseuist  principles  bronght  ment  nntil  its  discontinnanceai  the  dose  cf  the 

upon  Aim  the  enmity  of  the  tfesnits,  wad  in  1(^8,  year  1863.  In  1866  the  two  brothers  completed 

compliuots  having  been  borne  to  BicheQeu,  he  the  ^^Cydopndia  of  American  literature"  (2 


was  by  ord^  of  that  minister  imprisoned  at  large  vols.  8vo.),  a  woil:  of  great  researdi  and 
Vinoennes.  He  lived  bat  a  short  time  after  his  valne.  In  the  same  year  Mr.  DnyekiBek  pnb- 
release  npon  the  death  of  Richeliea.  His  most  lished  the  ^  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  Sydney  Smith," 
celebrated  writings  are  those  which  he  directed  a  sdection  flrom  the  works  of  that  avtiiior,  with 
against  the  Jesuit  Garasse.  Pascal,  Amanld,  and  an  original  memoir.  He  has  also  contributed 
JNiooIe  were  his  disciples. — ^Pbosfkb,  a  French  largely  to  several  periodicals. — Geobok  Lcaro, 
politician  and  anthor,  bom  in  Ronen,  Ang.  8,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  New  York 
1798.  In  1831  he  was  chosen  to  the  chamber  in  1828,  was  gradnated  at  the  miiyersi^  of  that 
of  deputies  from  Sancerre,  and  at  first  gave  his  city  in  1848.  In  addition  to  his  share  in  the 
anpport  to  the  government  of  Lonis  Philippe.  ^Literary  World  "  and  **CycloD»dia  of  Ameri- 
Sabseqnently,  however,  he  became  one  of  tiie  can  Literature,"  he  is  the  author  of  ^Geoige 
prominent  champions  of  reform.  After  the  rev-  Herbert  of  Bemerton,"  published  in  1858,  and 
olntion  of  1848  be  represented  the  department  a  life  of  Bishop  Thomas  Eenn  (1859). 
of  Ober  in  the  constituent  assembly,  and  in  Nov.  DWABAOiL  or  Jiqat,  a  town  of  Gnaerat, 
1850,  became  a  member  of  the  le^slative  as>  Hindoetan,  at  tne  western  extremity  of  the  pen- 
sembly.  After  the  amp  d^^tat  of  Deo.  2, 1851,  insula  of  Oattywar.  It  is  ftbled  to  have  been 
he  was  imprisoned  in  tne  fortress  of  Yincennes,  tlie  residence  of  Krishna,  and  is  the  seat  of  a 
And  afterward  banished  from  the  country  until  celebrated  temple  of  that  divinity,  with  a  apke 
Aug.  1862,  when  he  received  permission  to  re-  140  feet  in  height,  conststing  of  a  series  9i  py* 
turn.  Many  of  his  writings,  which  originally  ramids.  Itis  annually  resortedtoby  15^000  id- 
appeared  in  the  JBamie  de»  devx  fncndetj  have  grims.  It  contains  about  2,500  houaea,  and  Las 
been  published ;  and  the  8d  volume  of  his  Mu-  an  important  trade  in  chalk. 
Mre  du  gouwmefnent  parlementaire  en  France  DWABF  (Sax.  dwergy  dweorgX  an  animal  «* 
appeared  at  Paris  in  1859.  a  plant  that  does  not  attain  the  ordinary  siae  of 

l)Ijy£RNOY,  Gboboks  Louis,  a  French  nat-  its  species.  A  degree  of  dwaifishneas  may  be 
mralist^  bom  in  Montb^liard,  Aug.  6. 177*1,  died  the  general  result  of  natural  causes,  as  of  ezces- 
in  Pans,  March  1, 1865.  He  pprsuea  his  studies  sive  cold,  since  both  plants  and  animals  ^limiiiUh 
at  Stuttf^art,  Strasbourg,  and  Paris,  and  in  1802  in  stature  toward  the  poles ;  or  may  be  pro- 
was  invited  by  Ouvier,  to  whom  he  was  related,  duced  by  artificial  means,  as  lack  of  noonsh- 
to  assist  in  editing  his  treatise  on  comparative  ment,  compression,  or  mutilation.  The  growth 
Anatomy.  With  the  aid  of  the  notes  and  coun-  of  young  animals  may  be  arrested  by  ezdt- 
sels  of  his  master,  he  prepared  the  last  8  volumes  ing  aliments  and  alcoholic  drinka  and  lotioo& 
of  this  work,  embracing  the  organs  of  digestion^  Plants  may  be  forced  by '  heat  to  e  preoodons 
respiration,  circulation,  generation,  and  the  ae-  inflorescence  and  frnctification,  which  prevents 
eretioDS.  He  returned  to  Montb^liard,  where  them  from  ever  attaimng  their  perfect  atatrare. 
for  20  years  he  practised  medicine,  publishing  The  Chinese  have  the  art  of  dwar^ng  trees 
only  a  few  writings  on  fossils.  In  1827  he  was  by  diverting  the  growth  from  the  foliage  to 
elected  professor  of  the  faculty  of  sciences  at  the  flowers  and  fruit.  The  ancients  are  said 
Strasbourg,  where,  during  10  years,  he  publish-  evai  to  have  produced  artifidal  dwarfe  ai  the 
ed  a  variety  of  papers  on  anatoroi^  subjects ;  human  race,  who  were  highly  esteemed  by 
and  after  the  death  of  Ouvier  he  was  engaged  the  Roman  matrons  for  servants.  A  race  cf 
in  arranging  his  papers  for  publication.  In  1887  dwar^  perhi^  the  pigmies  of  the  ancients,  has 
he  was  elected  professor  of  natural  history  in  the  been  said  to  exist  in  the  interior  of  Africa. 
college  of  France.  He  has  published  numerous  ^ee  Dokos.)  Dwarib  are  the  exoeptioQa  and 
works,  which  have  fhraished  important  materials  freaks  of  nature,  and  when  symmetrical  are  rars 
to  anatomists  and  zoologists.  and  remarkable  phenomena.    One  of  the  most 

DUYCKINCK,  EvxBT  ATTOTTBTins,  an  Amen-  noted  of  those  whoee  histoiy  is  certain  was  the 

can  author,  a  son  of  Evert  Duyckinck,  for  many  Polnh  gentleman,  Count  Borowlaski  <Hr  Bons- 

years  a  leading  bookseller  and  publisher  <^  New  law^  (1781^1887),  whose  reputation  was  £u- 

lork,  bom  in  that  dty  in  1816.    He  was  grad-  ropean.    At  1  year  of  age,  he  was  14  inches  in 

nated  at  Columbia  College  in  1885.    In  Dec.  height ;  at  6, 17  in. ;  at  10, 21  in. ;  at  15, 25  in. ; 

1840,  he  commenced  with  Mr.  Comefius  Mathews  at  20, 28  in. ;  at  25,  85  in.,  which  was  nearly  his 

1^  monthly  periodical  entiUed   ^^Arcturua-  a  greatest  h^ht.    He  eariy  di^layed  wit  and 
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grace,  and  was  taken  into  the  family  of  the  his  antagonist  dead.  He  was  afterward  taken 
conntess  HnmieekS)  with  whom  he  frequented  prisoner  bj  a  Turkish  rover,  and  was  for  a  time 
the  Prossian  court.  He  excelled  in  danciuff  a  slave  in  Barbary.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
and  in  playing  on  the  ^itar,  and  so  delighted  civil  war  he  was  made  captain  in  the  royal  army, 
the  Ftorisian  ladies  dnnng  the  year  of  his  resl-  but  he  closed  his  life  in  prison,  into  which  he 
denee  in  that  capital  that  he  was  once  invited  had  been  oast  shortly  before  his  death  on  suroi- 
to  an  entertainment  in  his  honor,  at  which  cion  of  being  privy  to  the  popish  plot.  Oharles 
the  plate,  knives,  forks,  and  spoons  were  all  I.  of  England  honor^  with  his  presence  tiie 
of  dimensions  proportioned  to  his  size.  At  marriage  of  two  dwarfs,  Richard  Gibson  and 
the  age  of  40  he  married,  became  a  father,  and,  Anne  Shepherd,  each  of  whom  measured  8  feet 
after  giving  concerts  in  the  principal  cities  of  10  inches.  Waller  wrote  a  poem  on  the  occa- 
Germany,  visited  England,  where  he  was  intro-  sion,  and  Sir  Peter  Lely  painted  the  couple  at 
duced  to  the  royal  £unily,  and  paid  a  visit  to  a  full  length.  Gibson  rose  to  celebrity  as  a  paint- 
»ant  8  feet  4  inches  high.  In  London  he  wrote  er.  In  1710  Peter,  czar  of  Russia,  celebrated  a 
his  memoirs  (8vo.,  1788),  the  undertaking  being  marriage  of  dwaxfs  with  great  parade.  All  the 
patronized  by  the  prince  of  Wales  and  many  or  dwarf  men  and  women  within  200  miles  were 
the  nobili^,  and  he  afterward  lived  in  elegant  ordered  to  repdr  to  the  capital  He  supplied 
retirement  in  Durham.  He  possessed  superior  carriages  for  them,  and  so  managed  that  one 
intelligence,  and  was  said  to  exhibit  most  pain-  horse  should  be  seen  galloping  into  ttiecity  with 
ftil  emotions  when  he  perceived  himself  regu^ed  12  or  more  of  them.  The  whole  company  of 
only  as  a  puppet  and  a  toy.  In  contrast  with  him  dwar&  amounted  to  70,  and  all  the  furniture 
was  the  favorite  dwarf  of  the  ex-king  Stanislas  and  other  preparations  for  them  were  on  a  min- 
<^Poland,  commonly  called  B6b6(l741-'64).  He  iature  scale.  Gen.  Tom  Thumb  (Charles  S. 
was  a  native  of  Lorrune,  and  at  5  years  of  age  Stratton),  the  celebrated  American  dwarf,  was 
was22inch6s  high;  at  15,29  inches;  and  at  his  bom  in.Bridgeport,  Conn.,  in  1887,  and  at  the 
death,  88  inches.  His  diminutive  figure  was  well  age  of  5  years  was  not  2  feet  in  height  and 
formed  and  justly  proportioned,  till  after  the  weighed  less  than  16  pounds;  and  he  had  grown 
age  of  puberty  his  spine  curved,  and  he  became  but  very  little  for  8  or  4  years.  He  had  fine 
decrepit  He  was  never  either  mentally  or  talents,  and  was  remarkable  for  agility  and 
physically  active.^  He  was  once  visited  by  the  symmetry,  while  his  lively  sense  of  the  ludicrous 
count  Borowlaski,  and  having  noticed  the  su-  gave  him  excellent  success  in  performances  suit- 
periority  of  the  latter  in  manners  and  intelli-  ed  to  his  character.  In  1842  he  was  exhibited 
gence,  watched  for  an  opportunity  and  attempt-  in  New  York  by  P.  T.  Bamum,  his  age  being 
eid  to  throw  his  visitor  into  the  fire.  There  was  announced  as  11  years.  He  visited  England  in 
a  struggle  between  the  rivals,  which  was  ter-  1844,  was  several  times  exhibited  to  the  queen 
minatcd  by  the  interference  of  the  household,  and  court  at  Buckingham  palace,  gave  levees, 
The  Dutch  dwarfj  Wybrand  Lolkes,  bom  in  and  was  invited  to  parties  of  the  nobility.  In 
1780,  possessed  mechanical  tastes  and  skill,  had  Paris  he  gained  applause  as  an  actor.  He  re- 
snccess  as  a  watchmaker,  and  when  60  years  of  turned  to  the  United  States  in  1847,  and  was 
age  was  27  inches  high,  and  weighed  66  lbs.  Kme.  publicly  exhibited  in  the  principal  cities  of  the 
Teresia,  called  the  Corsican  fairy,  from  the  United  States  and  in  Havana.  During  the  raid- 
place  of  her  birth  (1748),  was  remarkable  for  die  ages  dwar&  shared  with  fools  the  favor 
physical  symmetry  and  beauty,  and  mental  viva-  of  courts  and  of  the  nobility,  and  a  salary 
city.  She  q>oke  several  languages,  was  charm-  for  the  king^s  dwarf  was  not  abolished  in 
ing  in  conversation,  and  when  exhibited  in  Lon-  Trance  till  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.  In  char- 
don  in  1778  was  84  inches  high,  and  weighed  acter  they  have  usually  manifested  the  faults  of 
SO  lbs.  Jeffery  Hudson  (1610-'82)  was  the  £a-  spoiled  children,  being  petulant  choleric,  en- 
vorite  dwarf  of  Oharles  I.  of  En^and.  He  was  vious,  jealous,  and  inconstant  It  was  asserted 
a  native  of  Oakham,  and  about  the  age  of  7  yews,  by  Lavater  that  no  person  above  or  below  the 
when  18  inches  hiffn,  was  taken  into  the  service  ordinary  standard  of  mankind  had  ever  attained 
of  the  duke  of  Bncxingham.  From  the  age  of  7  eminence  for  extraordinary  talent. — ^In  Scandi- 
to  80  he  grew  no  taller,  but  afterward  shot  up  navian  mythology  dwarfs  (Dtergar)  are  inhab- 
to  8  feet  9  inches.  He  was  served  up  in  a  pie  itants  of  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and  especially 
at  a  royal  entertainment  from  which  he  sud-  of  large  isolated  rocks.  They  were  imagined  to 
denly  sprang  forth  in  full  armor.  Sir  William  be  dark  in  aspect  like  the  caverns  in  which 
Davenant  wrote  a  poem  called  "  Jeflfreidos"  on  they  dwelt,  and  were  often  styled  "  dark  elves." 
ft  batUe  between  hun  and  a  turkey  cock,  when  A  dwarf  was  set  by  the  gods  at  the  comer  of 
a  woman  rescued  him  from  his  furious  antago-  each  of  the  4  quarters  of  the  earth  to  bear  up  the 
nist  The  courtiers  teased  him  about  the  story  sky ;  and  they  were  named  East,  West,  North, 
till  he  challenged  a  young  gentleman,  Mr.  Orofts,  and  South.  All  the  dwarfs  were  esteemed  great 
who  had  affronted  him.  That  gentleman  ap-  artists  in  working  metals,  and  weapons  of  mar- 
peared  at  the  rendezvous  armed  only  with  vellous  properties  were  said  to  be  produced  from 
a  squirt,  which  so  enraged  the  dwarf  that  a  their  subterranean  workshops.  Lite  the  Jotuns, 
real  duel  ensued.  The  weapons  were  pistols,  they  could  not  endure  the  sunlight,  and  if  its 
and  both  parties  were  on  horseback  to  put  them  rays  touched  them  they  were  turned  into  stone. 
more  on  a  leveL    At  the  first  fire  Jenery  shot  If  a  man  met  a  dwarf  away  from  his  rock,  and 
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ocmld  throw  steel  between  him  and  it^itwasbe-  deoeaae.    In  ldS8  he  pledged  $10,000  for  Hie 

lieved  that  thereby  hU  habitation  was  dosed  np,  purpose  of  establishing  a  system  of  nonnal 

and  that  any  thing  in  his  power  ooold  be  ex-  schools,  provided  the  state  wonld  appropriate  a 

torted  from  him.    In  the  old  Korse,  echo  is  like  snm  for  the  purpose.    Hie  proposition  was 

called  the  "dwarf  language,"  probably  because  promptly  accepted  by  the  legislature.    It  ap- 

it  was  thou^t  to  be  pr^uced  by  the  dwarfii  peared  after  his  death  that  Mr.  Dwight  had  re- 

within  mountains  imitating  the  sounds  whic^  jiered  seyenil  deserving  young  men  who  'vrere 

they  heard  without  strugglmg  to  meet  the  expenses  of  an  education, 

DWIGHT,  Edmuhd,  an  American  merchant  without  allowing  the  receivers  of  his  bounty  to  * 
bom  in  Sprmgfield,  Mass.,  Kov.  28,  1780,  died  know  the  himd  that  had  helped  them.  During 
in  Boston^pril  1, 1849.  He  was  the  8d  son  of  most  of  his  buMneas  life  he  represented  tiie 
Jonathan  Dwight  (bom  in  Halifax,  N.  S.,  June,  towns  in  whidi  he  resided  in  the  legnlatiira 
1743),  who  removed  to  Springfield  in  his  early  He  was  a  member  from  Boston  for  several  yesra. 
youth,  and  from  humble  beginnings  became  one  DWIGHT,  Thbodobe,  an  Amencan  aotlior 
of  the  most  successful  merchants  in  New  £ng-  and  journaltst,  bom  in  Northampton,  Mas8.|  in 
land.  He  was  graduated  at  Tale  college  m  1765,  died  in  New  York,  June  11, 1846.  He 
1799,  and  entered  the  office  of  Usher  Ames  at  was  a  brother  of  Timothy  Dwight,  and  a  grand- 
Dedham,  as  a  student  of  law.  After  completmg  son,  on  the  mother's  side,  of  Jonathan  Edwards, 
his  studies,  he  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  and  and  studied  law  with  his  unde,  Judge  Pf  erpont 
retumed  to  Massachusetts  in  1804^  and  opened  Edwards,  of  Hartford,  Conn.  He  became  an 
a  law  office  in  Boston.  But  in  1807  he  ao-  eminent  member  of  his  profasBion,  and  a  leading 
eepted  an  offer  from  hb  elder  brother,  James  speaker  and  writer  of  uie  federal  party.  As  a 
Scutt  Dwight,  to  become  a  partner  in  an  ex-  senator  in  the  Connecticut  legislature,  and  sub- 
tensive  mercantile  business  in  Springfield,  and  sequendy  a  representative  in  congress  from  that 
for  many  years  he  continued  that  connection,  state  in  1806-T,  he  showed  an  antitude  for  Ae 
In  April,  1809,  he  married  a  daughter  of  Samuel  discussion  of  public  afGdrs  which  induced  tiie 
Eliot  of  Boston,  and  in  1815  removed  with  his  prominent  federali^  of  Connecticut  to  secure 
fiunilv  to  that  city,  where  he  established  the  mer-  his  services  as  editor  of  the  ^  Hartford  Mirror,^ 
cantife  house  of  William  H.  and  J.  W.  Dwight  the  leading  organ  of  the  party  in  the  state.  Dur- 
Mr.  William  H.  Dwight  was  lost  by  shipwreck  on  ing  the  session  of  the  Hartford  convention  in 
the  coast  of  Ireland^  in  1822,  and  when  l£r.  J.  1814  he  acted  as  its  secretary,  and  in  18SS  pub- 
W.  Dwight  retired  from  business  the  house  was  lished  a  ^^  History  of  the  Hartford  Convention,'* 
continued  until  1858,  under  the  name  of  James  written  from  a  strong  federal  point  of  view. 
K.  Mills  and  oo.  It  may  be  said  that,  with  per-  Between  1815  and  1817  he  edited  the  ^  Albany 
haps  one  or  two  exceptions,  this  house  has  laid  Daily  Advertiser,''  and  in  the  latter  year  re- 
the  foundation  of  more  successftd  manufactur-  moved  to  New  York,  where  he  established  the 
ing  enterprises  than  any  other  in  New  England.  **  New  York  Daily  Aavertiser,"  of  which  he  re- 
in 1822  the  manufacturing  village  of  Chicopee  mained  Ihe  editor  until  1836,  when  he  retired 
Falls  was  commenced  by  it,  and  in  the  course  from  professional  life  to  reside  in  Hartford, 
of  7  years  4  large  cotton  mills  were  put  in  mo-  Three  years  before  his  death  he  returned  to 
tion,  beside  manufactories  of  other  fabrics.  In  New  York.  Mr.  Dwight  was  the  author  of 
1831  measures  were  taken  to  develop  the  water  some  ocoaMonal  orations  and  of  several  educa- 
power  at  Cabotville  (innce  Chicopee),  and  in  a  tional  works. 

few  years  7  large  cotton  mills  were  erected  and  DWIGHT,  Tikotht,  an  American  divine, 
set  in  successful  operation  there,  beside  manu«  president  of  Yale  college,  bom  in  Northampton, 
factories  of  machmeiy,  tools,  hardware,  brass  Mass.,  May  14, 1752,  died  in  New  Haven,  Ck>nn., 
cannons,  bells,  dec.  In  1847  measures  were  taken  Jan.  11,  1817.  From  his  earliest  yearsi^  under 
to  form  an  immense  water  power  on  the  Connec-  the  training  of  his  mother,  he  gave  indications 
Ucut  river  in  the  northerly  part  of  West  Spring-  of  a  thirst  tot  knowledge,  and  great  facility  of 
field,  opposite  South  Hadley,  and  a  village  learning.  He  is  said  to  have  been  able  at  the 
was  laid  out  called  Holyoke.  Notwithstand-  age  of  4  to  read  the  Bible  correctly  and  fluently, 
ing  many  discouraging  circumstances,  this  has  When  6  years  old  he  was  sent  to  the  grammar 
acquired  a  very  respectable  standing  among  ^e  school,  and  in  1765  he  entered  Yale  college, 
manufacturing  towns  in  New  En^and.  An-  where,  for  the  first  2  years,  he  scarcely  fulfilled 
other  enterprise  of  a  more  public  character,  in  the  promise  of  his  earlier  days ;  but  from  that 
which  Mr.  Dwight  took  an  early  and  active  time  to  the  end  of  Ids  college  course,  he  made 
part,  was  the  constraction  of  the  Westem  rdl-  rapid  progress  in  his  regular  studies  and  in  other 
road  from  Worcester  to  Albany,  of  which  he  branches,  especially  in  poetry  and  music.  He 
was  a  director  for  many  years,  and  one  year  was  graduated  in  1769,  and  soon  took  chaige  of 
president  But  the  great  feature  of  his  life  was  a  grammar  school  in  New  Haven,  where  he  re- 
nis  eminent  services  to  the  cause  of  popular  ed-  mained  for  2  years.  In  1771  he  was  chosen  tutor 
ucation.  Mr.  Dwight  was  the  first  to  propose  in  Yale  college,  and  continued  in  that  office  for 
the  establishment  of  normal  schools  in  Massa-  6  years.  So  intense  and  unintermitted  were  his 
chusetts,  but  the  extent  of  his  liberality  in  the  studies  at  this  time  that  his  health  was  for  a  sea- 
contributions  of  pecuniary  means  for  that  object  son  seriously  impaired,  and  his  eyes  so  weakened 
was  not  allowed  to  be  publicly  known  until  his  that  they  never  regained  their  strength.    For  a 
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tlmd  he  seems  to  have  contemplated  the  stady  of  and  senmble ;  and  as  a  preacher,  soimd,  strong, 
law,  in  which  he  afterward  temporarily  engaged,  impressiye,  and  at  times  highly  eloquent.  So 
though  his  ultimate  determination  was  for  the-  Mitirely  were  his  mental  resources  under  his 
ology.  When,  on  account  of  the  reyolntionary  command,  that  he  often  dictated  to  2  or  even  8 
troubles,  the  students  of  the  college  were  di»*  amanuenses  at  the  same  time,  on  as  many  dis- 
persecL  in  1777,  he  went  with  his  class  to  Weth-  tinct  sul^ects ;  and  so  great  was  his  influence 
ersfield,  where  he  remained  till  antnmn,  and  in  over  young  men,  and  his  success  in  training 
the  mean  time  was  licensed  to  preach  by  an  as-  large  numrors  of  them  for  eminence  and  useful- 
sociation  in  Hampshire  ca.  Mass.  Soon  after  ness,  that  a  distinguished  civilian  has  said  of 
this  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  a  brigade  of  him. : ''  I  have  often  expressed  the  opinion,  which 
the  division  under  Gen.  Putnam,  and  Joined  the  length  of  time  has  continually  strengthened, 
army  at  West  Point,  remcdning  with  them  over  that  no  man  except  the  'father  of  his  country' 
a  year,  and  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office  has  conferred  greater  benefits  on  our  nation 
with  scrupulous  fid^ity.  Not  only  did  he  labor  than  Prudent  Dwight."  The  literary  labors 
for  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  soldiery,  but^  of  Dr.  Dwight  were  ver^  great^  and  his  publi- 
by  delivering  patriotic  discourses  and  com-  cations  numerous,  consisting  of  dissertations, 
posing  patriotic  songs,  gave  new  vigor  to  the  poems,  and  occanonal  sermons,  issued  during 
spirit  of  liberty.  By  the  death  of  his  father  his  life,  and  since  his  death :  his  '*  Theology  Ex- 
in  1778  the  support  of  his  mother  with  her  plained  and  Defended,''  with  a  memoir  (5  vols., 
IS  children  devolved  on  him,  the  oldest  of  1818) ;  "  Travels  in  New  England  and  New 
her  sons;  and  resigning  his  chanlaincy,  he  re-  York"  (4  vols.,  1822) ;  ** Sermons  on  Miscella- 
moved  with  his  own  family  to  Northampton,  neous  Subjects"  (2  vols.,  1828). — Sbbeno  En- 
Here  his  labors  for  a  series  of  years  would  seem  wabds,  fm  American  clergyman,  son  of  the  pre- 
almost  incredible.  He  worked  with  his  own  ceding,  bom  in  Greenfield,  Conn.,  May  18, 1786, 
hands  upon  the  farm  during  the  week,  supplied  died  in  Philadelphia,  Nov.  80,  1850.  When 
some  neighboring  church  on  the  Sabbath,  es-  between  9  and  10  years  of  age,  he  was  re-. 
tabUshed  and  sustained  a  sdiool  for  both  sexes,  moved  to  New  Haven,  his  father  having  then 
which  acquired  high  celebrity,  represented  the  become  president  of  Yale  college.  Entering 
town  in  county  conventions,  and  K>r  2  years  in  that  institution  in  1799,  he  was  graduated  in 
the  state  legislature,  and  would  have  been  chosen  1803;  was  tutor  in  Yale  college  from  1806  to 
to  the  eontinental  congress,  but  that  he  declined  1810,  during  which  time  he  studied  law  in  New 
the  intended  honor,  in  order  to  devote  him-  Haven,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  lat- 
self  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  In  1783  he  ter  year.  In  1815,  however,  he  experienced,  as 
was  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  Congregational  he  bcdieved,  a  radical  change  of  character,  and 
church  in  Greenfield,  Conn. :  but  as  hb.  salary  in  October  of  the  year  foUowing  was  licensed 
was  entirely  insufficient  for  his  support,  he  es-  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  by  the  west  associa* 
tablished  an  academy,  which  soon  became  ex-  tion  of  New  Haven  co.  Soon  afterward  he  was 
tensively  known,  and  to  which  he  devoted  6  chosen  chaplain  of  the  U.  S.  senate  for  the  ses- 
hours  of  each  day.  In  1787  he  received  &e  de-  sion  of  1816-^17,  and  in  September  of  the  lat- 
gree  of  D.D.  from  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  ter  year  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Park  street- 
and  in  1810  that  of  LL.D.  from  Harvard  college,  church,  Boston.  Here  he  labored  with  great  zeal 
On  the  death  of  Dr.  Stiles  he  was  chosen  Ms  and  success  for  about  10  years,  visiting  Europe, 
successor  in  the  presidency  of  Yale  college,  in  1824-'25,  to  recruit  his  prostrated  health ;  but 
was  inaugurated  to  that  office  in  Sept  1795,  and  not  folly  gaining  this  end,  ne  resigned  his  charge 
continued  in  it  to  the  end  of  Ids  life,  not  merely,  in  1826.  Betuming  to  New  Haven,  he  now 
however,  discharging  its  appropriate  duties,  but  occupied  himself  in  writing  the  life  and  edit- 
conneoting  with  it  a  vast  amount  of  labor  that  ing  tne  works  of  the  elder  President  Edwards^ 
belonged  to  other  departments.  He  was,  in  wmch  were  published  in  1829.  In  1828,  in 
reality,  professor  of  belles-lettres,  oratory,  and  connection  with  his  brother  Henry,  he  com- 
theology,  teaching  a  class  preparing  for  the  menced  in  New  Haven  a  large  school  for  boys, 
minist^,  and  preaching  in  the  college  chapel  on  the  plan  of  the  German  eymnasiums,  which 
twice  every  Sunday ;  in  the  discharge  of  which  was  continued  for  3  years.  In  March,  1883,  he 
latter  duty  he  prepared  and  delivered  his  well-  was  chosen  president  of  Hamilton  college,  N.  Y., 
known  ^^  System  of  Theology,"  with  which  his  in  September  of  the  same  year  received  the  de- 

Sputation  as  a  writer  and  preacher  is  chiefly  gree  of  D.D.  from  Yale  college,  and  in  Sept. 

entified.    In  1816  his  health  began  to  give  1885,  on  account  of  pecuniary  and  other  dis- 

way  under  his  labors,  and  though  he  attended  couragements,  resignea  his  presidency.   In  1838 

to  his  classes  and  heard  recitations  almost  to  he  was  occupied  for  some  months  in  an  agency 

the  last,  he  gradually  declined  till  the  hour  of  for  the  Pennsylvama  colonization  society,  and 

his  death.     Dr.  Dwight  was  a  man  of  com-  in  the  same  year  removed  to  New  York,  where 

manding  presence,  of  dignifled  but  afibble  man-  ■  he  lived  for  the  remainder  of  his  days.    Here  a 

nera,  of  striking  conversational  powers,  of  su-  distressing  malady,  from  which  he  had  long 

perior  intellectual '  faculties,  untiring   in  his  suffered,  gained  complete  mastery  over  hini, 

industry  and  research,  of  great  system  and  won-  disabling  liim  for  active  service,  and  leading  him 

derful  memory ;  as  a  teacher,  remarkable  for  his  to  court  retirement,  so  that  little  was  known  of 

skill  and  success ;  as  a  writer  always  interesting  him  by  the  public,  tifl,  visiting  Philadelphia  in 
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1850,  for  medleal  dd^  he  ma  seized  with  the  DYEING.  Among  the  earlieefcreoordeof  the 

illness  that  tenninated  his  life.    He  pnhliahed  at  human  race  we  find  freaaent  intimations  of  an 

yaiions  times  seyeral  sermons  ana  addresses,  appreoiatioa  of  the  hriUiant  hoes  snoh  as  are 

the  ^  life  of  Brainerd ''  (1882),  a  y<dmneon  the  dnnlayed  by  natore  in  the  plmnage  of  birds^ 

''  Atonement "  (1826),  the  "  Life  of  Edwards  "  in  flowers,  crystals,  and  sheik,  and  in  the  mom- 

(1880),  anf  the  *^  Hebrew  Wife  "  (1836).  A  toI-  ing  and  ersning  ny ;  and  the  instinct  implanted 

nme  of  his  **  Select  Diaooarses  ^  was  published  in  man  of  imitating  the  works  of  his  Creator  is 

in  1851,  together  with  an  interesting  memoiv  seen  in  the  desire  to  iq>propriate  these  rich 

by  his  brother,  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  T.  Dwight  colors  to  the  adornment  of  his  own  apparel 

DWINA,  or  Dyiha,  Nobthsrit,  a  river  of  The  gift  of  the  coat  of  many  colors  was  early 

Rnssia  in  Enrope,  formed  in  the  government  regarded  as  the  highest  mark  of  affection.    To 

of  Vologda  by  the  jnnction  of  the  Sookhona  the  fine  linen  (which  was  probably  the  same 

and  Yitohegda,  flows  N.  N.  W.  into  the  gov-  as  oor  cotton)  were  transferred  the  brilliant 

emment  of  Archangel,  where  it  receives  sev-  bine,  scsrlet,  and  nnrple  hnes  extracted  from 

oral  tributaries,  and  after  a  course  of  more  than  vegetable  or  animal  substances^  the  last  named 

400  miles  ftUs  through  several  months,  form-  color  reserved  exclusively  for  the  vestments 

ing  a  number  of  islands,  into  the  White  sea,  of  kings  and  high  priests.    The  skins  of  the 

alK>nt  40  miles  below  the  city  of  ArohangeL  ram  and  the  ba^er  made  use  of  for  the  tabex^ 

It  is  navigable  for  its  whole  length,  and  is  the  nacle  were  dyed  red,  and  in  the  time  of  Hoaes 

lari^est  stream  in  northern  Europe,  traversing  the  art  of  coloring  woollen  purple  was  already 

as  it  does  a  marshy  country,  and  increased  by  known.    The  Tyrians  early  attained  a  high 

nnmerons  affluents.  Itformsapart  of  asyatem  perfection  in  the  art,  and  their  king  aent  to 

of  cansls  completed  in  1807,  by  wluch  a  water  Solomon  a  man  skilful  to  work  ^^  in  purple  and 

communication  is  established  between  the  White,  blue,  and  in  fine  Kuen  and  in  crimson.^^    Along 

Baltic,  Black,  and  Caspian  seas.  (For  Sotjthsrh  the  coast  of  Pboonicia  they  found  the  two  kinds 

DwiKA^  see  DthrA.)  of  shellfish  called  by  Pliny  the  hieeinum  and 

DYAES.    See  Bokneo.  purpura,  and  from  each  animal  thej  extracted 

DYOE,  ALBXAin>BB,  a  Scottish  author,  bom  a  sin^e  drop  of  the  precions  juice  which  caused 

in  Edinburgh,  June  80,  1797.    He  completed  their  name  to  be  ever  associated  with  the  rich 

his  education  at  Exeter  college,  Oxford,  subse-  purple  dye.    In  such  estimation  was  this  held 

Snently  took  orders,  and  in  1827  settled  in  Lon-  in  the  time  of  the  Boman  emperors,  that  a  pound 
on,  where  he  has  since  lived.  He  has  edited,  weight  of  the  doth  which  had  been  twice  ^p- 
with  notes  and  biographies,  editions  of  the  ped  in  it  was  sold,  sa  FBny  states,  for  a  sum 
works  of  Peele,  Greene,  Webster,  Middleton,  worth  about  $150.  But  its  use  h&ng  restrict- 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Mariow,  and  Shirley,  ed  to  the  emperors,  the  art  of  OTCparing  it  was 
In  1856  he  edited  '^Recollections  of  the  Table  at  last  lost  It  was  revived  m  the  17th  and 
Talk  of  Samuel  Rogers  ;^*  and  in  1858  he  com-  18th  centuriee  in  England  and  France,  but  bet- 
pleted  an  edition  of  Shakespeare  in  6  vols.,  the  ter  cdors  and  dieaper  |fft>oesses  were  then  in 
text  of  which  has  been  highly  commended.  He  use.  The  discoverers  and  early  conquerors  of 
has  also  contributed  biographies  for  Pidcering's  the  countries  of  North  and  South  America  were 
'*  Aldine  Poets."  Among  his  miscellaneous  pub-  astonished  by  the  skill  exhibited  by  the  ancient 
lications  are :  *' Select  Translations  fi:^omQuintus  Peruvians  and  Mexicans  in  the  application  of 
8mym»us;'*  editions  of  Oollins's  and  Skelton's  the  numerous  beautiful  dyes  they  extracted 
poems ;  "  Specimens  of  British  Poetesses  ;^'  from  the  woods  of  their  forests.  Aoccxding  to 
Kemp^s  ^'Kine  Days'  Wonder,''  and  some  old  PUny,  the  methods  of  dyeing  black,  bine,  yellow, 
plays.  To  Shakespearean  literature  he  has  con*  and  green  were  brought  into  Greece  on  the  re- 
tributed '^  Remarks  on  Collier's  and  Knight's  turn  of  the  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Cireat 
Editionsof  Sh&ke6peare,"and  ^AfewNoteson  firom  India,  where  it  appears  that  the  art  of 
Shakespeare" — a  review  of  the  recent  emenda-  coloring  cotton  cloths  with  rich  and  permanoit 
tions  proposed  by  Mr.  Collier. — ^William,  a  Brit-  dyes  had  long  been  known  and  practtaed.  The 
ish  artist,  bom  in  Scotland  at  the  beginning  of  Venetians  and  Genoese  in  the  height  oi  thor 
this  century.  He  studied  painting  at  the  acad-  prosperity,  in  the  lame  of  the  crusades,  trans- 
emyofEdinburgh,bntattracted  little  notice  until  ferred  the  art  to  Italy;  and  Florence  in  the 
the  production  of  his  fresco  studies  in  theexhibi-  early  part  of  the  14th  century,  it  is  said,  con- 
tion  at  Westminster  hall  in  1844.  The  admirable  tained  not  less  than  200  dyeing  establishinents. 
manner  in  which  these  were  executed  procured  The  important  dye  stuff  archU  was  discovered 
him  commissions  to  make  designs  for  the  new  about  the  year  1300  by  a  merchant  of  Florence, 
houses  of  parliament.  His  **  Baptism  of  E^el-  In  1429  a  work  upon  dyeing  was  published  in 
bert,"  on  one  of  the  mural  compartments  of  the  Venice,  of  which  subsequent  editions  were  issued 
new  house  of  lords,  is  regarded  as  one  of  his  best  as  late  as  the  year  1548^  containing  full  details<^ 
works.  He  was  made  a  royal  academician  in  the  processes  employed.  From  this  work  it 
1848.  Among  his  pictures  exhibited  in  London  wonld  appear  that  the  use  of  indigo  was  ua- 
in  1851  was  "  Lear  in  the  Storm,"  and  in  Paris  known  in  Europe  up  to  1548,  thongh  in  India 
in  1855,  '*  Keeting  of  Jacob  and  Rachel,'*  and  it  was  probably  an  important  article  in  dyemg 
"  King  Joash  shooting  the  Arrow  of  Ddiv-  at  the  remotest  periods.  It  was  afterward  in- 
erance."  troduced  from  America  together  with  cochinesl, 
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logwood,  aimotto,  qnereitron,  Brazil  wood,  &c.  the  intricate  changes  which  take  pkoe  among 
Bat  its  use  in  England  and  Saxony,  as  of  log-  the  elements  of  organic  hodies,  the  art  is  readily 
wood  also,  met  with  the  most  determined  oppo-  understood  to  he  ezoeedlDgly  complicated  in  ito 
dtioD.  The  onltirators  of  the  woad  then  in  nature,  and  to  some  extent  so  empirical  in  its 
use  for  dyeing  blue  caused  decrees  to  be  issued  processes,  that  its  exposition  must  involye  a 
against  indigo  as  a  most  dangerous  product.  Tast  amount  of  details.  In  an  article  like  the 
By  the  German  diet  in  1577  it  was  declared  to  present  only  a  general  idea  of  the  principles  of 
be  '^  a  pernicious,  deceitfhl,  eaMng,  and  corrosive  the  art  and  of  the  materials  employed  can  be 
dye;"  and  the  name  was  ^yen  it  of  food  for  the  given. — ^The  colors  obtained  from  vegetable 
devil.  An  act  of  parliament  in  the  reign  of  matters  are  most  numerous;  they  are  extracted 
Elizabeth  forbade  its  use,  and  authorized  the  generally  by  watery  infusion,  though  some  re- 
destruction  of  it  and  of  logwood  wherever  qnire  for  tiieir  solution  ether,  alcohol,  or  the 
found,  and  this  continued  in  force  for  nearly  a  fixed  oils.  The  most  common  colors  are  yellow, 
eentury.  About  the  year  1680  it  was  discovered  brown,  and  red ;  the  only  blue  vegetable  dyes 
that  the  crimson  color  obtained  from  cochineal  are  litmus  and  indigo ;  nut  galls,  sumach,  and 
might  be  converted  into  a  brilliant  scarlet  by  the  the  cashew  nut  afford  a  black  dye ;  and  by  the 
application  of  a  salt  of  tin.  The  introduction  mixing  of  these,  or  their  treatment  with  other 
of  this  metal  as  an  occasional  substitute  for  substances,  numerous  shades  or  even  different 
alum  as  a  mordant  is  attributed  to  a  dyer  named  colors  are  obtained.  The  animal  kingdom  af- 
Oornelius  DrebbeL  The  use  of  pure  mordants  fords  the  beautiful  scarlet  and  crimson  dyes, 
marks  the  great  improvement  of  the  art  in  which  are  extracted  from  the  bodies  of  the  cochi- 
modem  times,  as  also  the  introduction  of  a  neal  and  kermes  insects.  Hoo&  and  horns  and 
great  variety  of  new  dyes  obtained  from  min-  other  refhse  aiUmal  matters  yield  the  cyanogen 
eral  substances.  The  Flemings  during  the  l7th  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  Prussian 
century  carried  the  skill  to  which  they  had  at-  blue.  From  the  rain^al  kmgdom  is  derived  a 
tained  in  this  art  into  Germany,  France,  and  great  variety  of  brilliant  colors,  produced  from 
Eng^nd.  The  French  about  the  same  time  tiie  salts  of  the  different  metals.  The  same 
directed'  particular  attention  to  it,  and  men  of  metal  in  its  various  combinations  gives  many 
eminence  in  chemical  science,  asDn  Fay,  Hellot,  colors,  as  is  seen  in  the  crystals  of  its  natural 
Macquer,  and  BerthoUet,  were  appointed  by  salts.  Thus  iron  in  the  form  of  a  sulphate 
the  government  to  investigate  and  perfect  the  furnishes  the  ancient  nankeen  or  iron  buf^  as  a 
processes.  The  method  practised  in  the  East  nitrate  it  affords  various  shades  of  blue,  and 
of  giving  to  cotton  the  beautiful  and  permanent  in  otiier  combinations  it  is  made  to  yield  a  black, 
Tu^ey  red  dye  was  made  known  in  their  pub-  slate  color,  &c  The  chrome  and  lead  salts  are 
Hcations,  and  the  art  was  about  the  same  time  particulurly  interesting  for  the  variety  and  bril- 
introduced  into  France  by  some  Greek  dyers.  liancy  of  their  colors.  The  former  are  remark- 
The  business  was  afterward  permanentiy  estab-  able  for  their  permanency  also,  and  the  extent 
lished  at  Glasgow  by  a  Frenchman  named  Pa-  of  their  possible  applications  is  by  no  means 

eon.  The  branch  ofdyelng  called  calico  print-  yetfrdlyappredated.  The  mordants  also,  which 
„,  by  which  different  colors  are  produced  on  are  used  to  prepare  the  fibre  for  the  reception 
the  same  piece  of  cloth  by  dipping  it  into  a  dye  and  fixing  of  the  dye,  come  almost  wholly  from 
of  one  color,  was  known  at  a  very  early  period,  the  mineral  kingdom.  They  are  soluble  com- 
and  the  process  is  lucidly  described  in  a  few  binations  of  alumina,  of  protoxide  of  lead,  of 
words  by  Pliny,  as  it  was  practised  in  Egypt  in  oxide  of  iron,  or  of  oxide  of  tin  or  of  copper, 
the  first  century.  (See  Oaligo.)— The  object  with  some  acid,  commonly  acetic  acid.  JUte- 
to  be  attained  by  dyeing  is  the  fixing  of  certain  rials  to  be  dyed  seldom  have  such  an  affinity  for 
colors  permanently  and  so  as  to  present  a  uni-  the  coloring  matters  that  they  will  receive  these 
form  shade  in  the  fibres  of  textile  materials  without  previous  preparation.  Some  few  colore^ 
and  other  substances.  The  subjects  operated  however,  which  are  technically  called  substan- 
upon  are  various  in  their  characters,  some  be-  tive,  are  applied  directiy  to  the  stuf^  and  be- 
ing of  animal  origin,  as  silks  and  woollens,  come  fixed  without  the  intervention  of  any  other 
and  others  being  composed  of  vegetable  mat-  matter.  But  mordants  are  commonly  required, 
ters  alone,  as  cottons,  linens^  &c.  These  two  They  have  the  property  of  fixing  themselves  to 
classes  differ  in  the  facility  with  which  they  thefibre,andofunitingchemically  with  the  dye 
imbibe  the  coloring  matters,  the  animal  tissue  afterward  applied,  thus  binding  them  fast  toge- 
taking  much  more  brilliant  shades  than  the  then  The  name  is  given  them  from  the  old 
vegetable.  The  colors  may  be  applied  to  each  opinion  that  their  action  was  mechanical,  and 
of  tiiese  in  the  raw  fibre,  in  the  spun  yam,  that  they  bit  into  (Lat  mordeo)  and  opened 
or  in  the  woven  fabric.  Hence  it  is  apparent  the  pores  of  the  fibre  for  the  reception  of  the 
that  there  must  be  much  diversity  in  the  pro-  coloring  matters.  Some  of  them  serve,  at  the 
cesses.  But  when  it  is  further  considered  that  same  time  that  they  fix  the  color,  to  modify  its 
the  coloring  matters  are  themselves  of  the  shade,  and  give  to  it  its  highest  tone.  For  these 
most  diverse  composition,  drawn  from  the  vege-  the  name  alterants  has  men  proposed  by  Ber- 
table,  animal,  and  mineral  kingdoms,  and  that  thollet,  to  distinguish  them  fh>m  the  nmplemor- 
different  substances  are  brought  together  to  dants.  Oxide  of  iron  often  has  this  effect  of 
produce  by  their  reactions  effects  dependent  on  changing  the  ordinary  colors  of  a  dye.    Thus  a 
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decoction  of  madder  upplied  to  nnmoTdanted  ing  dotii,  otiien  with  brashes  for  hying  the 
cotton  gives  a  fagitive  and  dirty  red  color.  If  fibre,  squeezing  rollers,  and  drying  machines, 
the  cotton  be  first  passed  throngh  a  weak  sola-  Boilers  are  seen  in  operation  heated  by  steam 
tion  of  acetate  of  unmina,  and  then  dried  at  a  conveyed  throngh  them  in  pipes ;  water  flows 
high  temperatnre,  afterward  washed,  next  treat-  in  every  direction,  the  waste  mnning  ont  in 
ed  with  a  hot  decoction  of  madder,  and  again  streams  of  all  colors,  and  the  fresh  conveyed 
washed,  it  will  be  fomid  to  have  received  a  fine  abont  by  nnmerons  pipes.  The  water  most  be 
red,  which  is  fixed,  so  as  to  resist  the  action  of  of  the  purest  qnali^,  nnoontaminated  by  any 
air,  light,  and  water.  Bnt  if^  instead  of  alnmi-  foreign  snbstances,  whose  presence  woiud  in- 
na,  oxide  of  iron  is  employed  as  the  mordant,  juionsly  tiSdct  the  delicate  chemical  processes, 
a  pnrple  color  will  be  obtained.  So  in  dyeing  The  dyestofib  are  ground  and  mixed  in  anolber 
with  cochineal,  the  alnminons  mordant  prodnces  room,  where  they  are  also  stored.  The  infiuaons 
a  crimson  color ;  bnt  if  oxide  of  iron  is  nsed  in-  are  made  in  tubs  or  vats,  some  in  cold  water, 
stead,  the  result  is  black.  By  mixing  mordanto  and  some  by  boiling.  The  dyestufb  are  intn>- 
different  shades  and  colors  are  produced,  and  duced  in  the  form  of  a  coarse  powder,  or  th^ 
varying  the  strength  of  the  solutions,  and  other  may  be  enclosed  in  bags  through  which  the  cokir 
similar  expedienti^  afford  opportunities  for  the  is  imparted  to  the  liquid.  The  cotton  oKoth  ia 
exercise  of  much  ingenuity  m  obtaining  a  va-  first  prepared  by  thorough  deansing  in  order 
riety  of  effecto.  A  thorough  familiarity  with  to  remove  all  extraneous  matters  tiutt  may  be 
the  dtemical  action  of  the  salts  employed  upon  atteched  to  the  fibre ;  add  waters  are  somettmea 
each  other  is  essential  to  skilfully  conduct  these  used  for  this  purpose,  dissolving  out  the  obI- 
compUcated  processes,  and  obtain  most  directly  careous  earth  and  oxide  of  iron  which  are  fre- 
and  with  the  greatest  economy  the  effects  de-  quently  present.  The  mordant  is  then  applied 
sired.  It  is  often  the  case  that  the  color  is  pro-  by  soaking  the  doth  in  solutions  of  alum,  eadi 
duced  in  the  doth  in  the  form  of  a  precipitete  pound  of  cotton  requiring  4  02.  of  alum ;  or  if 
by  the  interchange  of  the  elements  of  2  aiffer-  a  blade  color  is  to  be  product  the  mordant  ia 
ent  chemical  compounds  taking  place  in  the  a  preparation  of  nut  galls  boiled  for  2  hours  ia 
fibre  of  the  stufE^  on  this  being  dipped  first  into  water.  The  preparatory  operations  are  expedited 
the  solution  of  one,  and  then  into  that  of  the  by  passing  the  doth  in  lengths  of  100  yards  or 
other.  The  new  color  obtuned  by  this  chemical  more  over  and  under  different  rollers,  one  of 
reaction  is  at  the  same  time  fixed  in  the  fibre,  whidi  is  set  under  the  liquid  in  the  vat.  The 
as  though  one  of  the  substances  acted  as  amor-  fluid  is  thus  kept  uniformly  mixed,  and  the 
dant ;  iLiB  may  be  the  case  when  neither  solu-  doth  is  equally  saturated  witii  it.  As  it  oomes 
tion  would  afford  any  color  whatever  to  the  out  of  the  vat  it  is  made  to  pass  between  3  roU- 
material  to  be  dyed  Thus  an  aqueous  solution  ers,  which  press  ont  the  superfluous  moiatore, 
of  nitrate  or  acetete  of  lead  or  of  oichromate  of  and  it  is  then  ready  for  another  dipping.  After 
potash  imparts  no  color  to  doth ;  if  apj^lied  to  thedyeinc  has  been  completed,  the  doumustbe 
it,  either  may  be  washed  out ;  but  one  bmng  ap*  submitted  to  the  finishing  processes.  The  loose 
plied  to  the  same  stuff  after  it  has  received  the  portions  of  the  coloring  matters  are  removed 
other,  an  insoluble  predpitete  of  chrome  ydlow  oy  washing,  and  the  colors  are  brightened  and 
(chromato  of  lead)  is  obteined,  which  attaches  rendered  more  permanent  by  passing  the  doth 
itself  to  the  stuff  as  a  fast  dye.  The  oxygen  of  through  solutions  of  cow  dung  in  water,  or  of 
the  air  is  also  made  to  act  upon  colors  subject  the  artificial  preparations  of  phosphates  used  aa 
to  its  influence,  bringing  them  out  as  the  mate-  a  substitute  and  called  by  this  name,  or  a  soln- 
rial  exposed  to  it  is  converted  into  an  oxide,  tion  of  bran  is  used  to  effect  a  similar  purpose. 
Solutions  of  salts  which  evolve  oxygen  are  used  These  are  processes  adopted  in  calico  printing 
to  produce  the  same  effect  Acids,  too,  are  particularly,  as  is  that  of  fixing  the  colon  by 
added  to  alkaline  solutions  to  neutralize  them  steaming  the  cloth.  Chloride  of  lime  in  sc^n- 
and  cause  the  dye  the^  hold  in  sdution  to  be  tion  is  also  employed  to  remove  the  excess  of 
liberated  as  they  precipitete  among  the  fibres  coloring  matters.  By  next  passing  the  doth 
of  the  doth.  In  the  process  called  mandariniuff  through  squeezing  rollers  the  water  is  pressed 
an  add  is  made  to  act  directiy  upon  the  fibre  of  out,  and  in  the  drying  madiine  it  is  in  a  few 
the  doth,  which  in  this  case  must  be  of  animal  minutes  rendered  nearly  dry,  the  centrifugal 
snbstence,  as  silk  or  woollen.  An  orange  dye  force  produced  by  the  rapid  revolution  of  a 
is  thus  produced  by  the  action  of  dilute  nitric  cvlinder  expelling  the  moisture,  which  escapes 
acid. — ^An  interesting  account  is  given  by  Tom-  through  apertures  made  I6r  the  purpose.  The 
linson,  in  the  **  Useful  Arte  and  Manufactures  starching  and  subsequent  drying  by  steam  follow, 
of  Great  Britain,"  of  the  operations  conducted  in  and  the  doth  is  ready  for  the  final  process  of  eal- 
one  of  the  great  English  cotton  dye  houses,  near  endering. — ^In  1850  a  patent  was  granted  in  £^ 
Bolton.  In  an  immense  apartment,  the  base-  land  to  Mr.  Jean  Addphe  Oarton  for  improve- 
ment story  of  a  large  cotton  mill,  is  collected  menta  in  dyeing,  which  condst  in  the  preparatioo 
the  great  variety  of  apparatus  employed :  cis-  of  4  mordante  to  be  used  instead  of  the  cream  of 
terns  of  stone  for  bleaching  and  washing ;  dash-  tarter,  and  cream  of  tartar  and  alum,  .now  com* 
wheels,  &o.,  also  for  washing;  ^^  dye  becks"  and  monly  employed,  whereby  colors  will  be  prodne- 
^  soap  becks,"  or  vessels  containing  the  dye-  ed  at  a  cheaper  rate  and  of  superior  brilliancy 
stufiGs  and  the  soap  and  water ;  manges  for  roll-  and  variety.    The  first  mordant  is  prepared  by 
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diflsolTing  18  parts  by  weight  of  oommon  salt  — See  Bancroft's  "Experimental  Besearohesoon- 
and  0  parts  of  tartaric  acid  in  67  parts  of  boiling  oeming  the  Philosophy  of  Permanent  Colors" 
trater,  and  then  adding  18  piu^  of  the  acetic  (1796).  A  very  complete  treatise  npon  dyeing 
acid  df  coomieroe.  One  pound  of  this  mordant  is  contained  in  the  new  work  of  ^^  Ohemistry 
is  equivalent  for  dyeing  purposes  to  about  one  applied  to  the  Arts  and  Muiufactures,"  by  Br. 
pound  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  it  is  used  in  Muspratt.  The  principal  French  works  on  dye- 
the  same  manner.  It  is  suitable  for  crimson  ing  are :  A.  Yin^ard,  Uart  du  teinturier  (1820) ; 
and  all  reddish  dyes.  The  second  mordant  J.  B.  Yitalis,  Coun  iUmentaire  de  teinture 
is  produced  by  triturating  and  mixmg  one  part  (1828) ;  H.  Ghevreml,  Ooun  de  ehimie  appli- 
of  alum  with  2  parts  of  the  renduum  (sulphate  quee  d  la  teiTtture  (1881);  BerthoUet,  Les  eU- 
of  soda)  of  that  mode  of  manu&cturing  nitrio  menU  de  Vart  de  la  teinture  (1840);  and  still 
acid  in  which  nitrate  of  soda  is  employed.  Two  more  recently,  Manuel  du  teinturier^  by  M. 
and  a  quarter  pounds  of  this  mordant  are  equiv-  Yergniaud  (in  the  handbooks  on  industry  pub- 
alent  to  half  that  quantity  of  cream  of  tartar,  lished  by  Bozet).  Among  the  German  works 
and  it  is  to  be  used  in  the  same  way.  It  is  lately  published  on  the  subject  are :  Schrader, 
suitable  for  all  olive  and  brown  dyes.  The  8d  Die  Fdrberei  im  Kleinen  (2d  edit.  Leipsio,  1857) ; 
mordant  is  prepared  by  triturating  and  mixing  Leuchs,  Verheeserungen  %n  der  J^rhenfabrika- 
together  5  parts  of  conunon  salt  and  one  part  tian  CNTurembei^,  1857) ;  andKurrer,  Das  Neu- 
of  the  residuum  of  the  manu£eu)ture  of  sul-  eete  der  Druch'  und  larbehuMt  (Berlin,  1858). 
phuric  acid  where  nitrate  of  potash  is  employ-  DYER,  a  W.  oo.  of  Tenn.,  separated  from  Mo. 
ed.  This  mordant  is  to  be  used  in  the  same  by  the  Mississippi  river,  and  drained  by  Obion 
proportion  to  cream  of  tartar  as  the  2d,  and  it  is  and  Forked  Deer  rivers ;  area  estimated  at  400 
applicable  to  black  and  dark  colors  only.  The  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  6,361,  of  whom  1,468  were 
4th  mordant  is  formed  by  dissolving  6  parts  slaves.  The  soil  is  rich,  and  the  sur&ce  level 
of  alumina,  8  parts  of  nitric  acid,  and  1  part  of  and  partly  occupied  by  excellent  timber  tracts, 
eaustio  ley  of  24^  Beaum6  in  20  quarts  of  boiling  Yellow  -popiar  timber  forms  one  of  the  principal 
water.  It  may  be  used  in  dyers' baths  for  green  artides  of  export.  The  other  staples  are  Indian 
dyes  of  all  shades  and  fancy  dyes,  in  the  pro-  corn  and  tobacco.  In  1850  the  county  produced 
portion  of  one  pint  for  every  20  lbs.  weight  of  418,020  bushels  of  Indian  com,  22,882  of  oats, 
the  fabrics  to  be  dyed. — -Many  experiments  in  548,815  lbs.  ci  tobacco,  and  59,660  of  butter, 
dydng  made  by  M.  Kuhlmann  were  published  in  There  were  12  churches  and  700  pupils  attend- 
iVance  at  the  beginning  of  1859.  This  gen-  ing  public  schools.  Capital,  Dyersburg. 
tleman  having  remarked  that  when  eggs  were  DYER,  Geobob,  an  English  author,  bom  in  a 
dyed  some  of  them  took  colors  better  than  suburb  of  London,  March  15, 1755,  died  in  Lon- 
others,  and  that  this  fixation  of  the  color  took  don,  March  2, 1841.  He  was  educated  at  Christ's 
place  without  any  mordant^  was  led  to  suppose  hospital,  where  he  was  an  associate  of  Charles 
that,  in  these  cases,  the  fixation  was  not  due  to  Lamb,  and  at  Emmanuel  college,  Cambridge, 
the  calcareous  salt  of  which  the  egg  shell  is  where  he  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  1778. 
formed,  but  to  the  azotized  coating  upon  its  sur-  He  was  successively  a  teacher,  tutor,  and  Bap- 
face.  This  supposition  was  subsequently  veri-  tist  minister,  residing  most  of  the  time  either 
fied  by  experiment.  As  the  coating  of  the  egg  at  Cambridge  or  Oxford,  till  in  1792  he  removed 
fdiell  is  analogous  to  albumen,  this  latter  sub-  to  London,  where  he  was  engaged  as  parliament- 
stance,  coagulated  by  heat,  was  tried  separately  ary  reporter,  teacher,  and  writer.  In  1880  his 
in  baths  of  Brazil  wood,  &o.,  and  its  absorbing  eyesignt  fculed,  and  he  at  length  became  totally 
power  thus  shown.  M.  Kuhlmann  then  tried  blind.  He  was  a  poet  and  frequent  contributor  to 
the  use  of  this  substance  for  the  purpose  of  in-  reviews^  but  is  better  known  as  a  scholar  and 
creasing  the  absorbing  power  of  different  tissues,  antiquary.  He  was  joint  editor  of  Yalpy  *s  com- 
and  obtained  very  &vorable  results  with  cot-  bination  of  the  Delphin,  Bipont,  and  variorum 
ton,  less  distinct  with  dlk,  scarcely  perceptible  editions  of  the  Latin  classics,  in  141  volumes,  for 
witii  wool;  these  trials  were  made  with  Brazil  which  he  furnished  all  the  original  matter  ex- 
wood,  madder,  and  Campeachy  wood.  After  cept  the  preface.  He  published  a  "History  of 
albumen  he  tried  with  the  same  success  milk  the  University  and  Colleges  of  Cambridge"  (Lon- 
and  caseum,  which  may  be  coagulated  on  the  don,  1814),  which  is  an  excellent  sketcn  rather 
anr&oe  of  the  tissues  by  means  of  an  acid.  Milk  than  a  complete  history.  He  also  published  a 
especially,  alone  or  in  connection  with  mordants,  volume  of  poems  (1812),  a  life  of  the  Kev.  Robert 
gave  the  cotton  very  ftill  colors.  He  experi-  Bobinson,  a  work  on  the  "  Privileges  of  the  Uni- 
mented  also  upon  gelatine  coagulated  by  tan-  versity  of  Cambridge*' (1824),  and  another  enti- 
nin,  and  obtained  results,  although  feeble,  witii-  tied  "  Academic  Unity*'  (1827).  Talfourd  refers 
out  mordants.  He  also  found  that  ^bumen  mav  to  his  *^  simplicity  of  nature,  not  only  unspotted 
serve  as  a  medium  for  precipitating  upon  stum  by  the  world,  but  almost  abstracted  from  it^" 
metallic  oxides,  with  which  it  forms  insoluble  and  spedcs  of  him  as  '^breathing  out  at  the  age 
compounds;  in  dyeing,  stuf&  impregnated  wi^  of  85  tiie  most  blameless  of  lives,  which  began 
these  compounds  absorb  colors  with  more  ease  in  a  struggle  to  end  in  a  learned  dream." 
than  if  they  had  been  prepared  with  albumen,  DTER,  Johk,  an  English  ^t,  bom  at  Aber- 
or  with  the  same  metallic  salts  alone.  Analo-  glasney,  Caermarthenwire,  m  1700,  died  July 
gous  results  were  obtained  with  tannin-gelatine.  24,  1758.    He  was  educated  at  Westminster, 
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and  reoa&ed  to  hit  natiye  place  to  follow  the  bodies  in  modon,  as  dktmgidshed  from  MSm, 
profeflnoD  of  hia  ikther  as  aolioitor.  His  taste,  which  connderg  bodies  at  resL  (SeeMscHASiOB.) 
however,  led  him  to  poetry  and  the  fine  arts,  DYNAMOMETER  (Gr.  ^vmtfut,  force,  and 
and  after  a  short  stody  of  painting  he  rambled  iMtrpotf,  a  measure),  an  instmment  originallx  de- 
orer  England  as  an  itinerant  artist  In  1727  he  signed  to  ascertain  the  strength  of  men  and  ani- 
pnblished  his  **Grongar  HiH,"  which  he  had  mals,  of  the  limbs  of  the  body,  the  fingers,  &c. 
written  during  his  exoorsions — a  poem  marked  Its  application  was  afterward  extended  to  the 
by  warmth  of  aentiment  and  an  elegant  simpU-  determination  of  the  power  exerted  by  machines, 
€itf  of  description.  He  trarelled  in  Italy  to  or  of  any  portions  of  them,  and  the  instmment 
pnrsne  his  stndies  as  a  painter,  but  the  b^t  re-  has  hence  come  into  nse  as  a  meter  of  the  power 
snlt  of  his  obsenrations  was  his  poem  entitled  of  engines.  The  prindple  of  the  eariier  con- 
the  *^  Rnins  of  Home,'*  which  was  published  in  triyances  was  to  weigh  the  force  exerted  by  the 
1740.  On  his  return  from  Italy,  having  little  amount  of  compreasiim  or  of  deflection  produced 
prospect  of  success  as  an  artist,  he  enters  holy  up<m  an  eUiptio&l  steel  spring ;  this  in  the  former 
ordm,  and  married  a  lady  named  Ensor,  who,  ckse  being  drawn  together  by  the  application  of 
he  says,  was  a  descendant  from  Bhakayeare.  the  power  and  of  the  resistance  at  the  two  op- 
In  1758  appeared  his  longer  poem  of  ^*  The  posite  ends,  and  in  the  latter  separated  by  the 
Fleece,''  in  which  he  attempted  to  treat  the  force  and  resistance  being  iq>pliea  upon  the  op- 
subject  of  wool  in  apoeticsl  manner,  and  which  posite  sides  of  the  spring,  on  the  line  of  the 
is  at  least  one  of  we  most  succeasftil  of  the  minor  axis  of  the  cufipse;  an  index  upon  a 
many  imitations  of  Vila's  '^  Gteorgics."  All  graduated  arc  attached  to  the  spring  showed  the 
the  poems  of  Dyer  abound  in  happy  and  carefol  amount  of  ddSection.  Another  contrivance  was 
pictures  of  nature,  and  in  appropriate  and  gentle  a  spiral  sprii^  oidosed  in  a  tube,  the  farce  being 
moral  sentiments.  His  eulogy  is  pronounced  by  exerted  to  draw  this  together,  precisely  the  same 
Johnson  when  he  says  that  he  who  has  read  thing  as  the  ordinary  spring  balance.  By  such 
**  Qrongar  Hill ''  once  will  return  to  read  it  a  means  the  greatest  poww-exerted  by  one  im- 
second  time.  pulse  was  indicated ;  but  as  in  most  instances 

DTEB,  Maxt,  a  disciple  of  Anne  Hutchinson,  the  power  is  not  constant  for  any  determinate 

and  a  victim  to  the  perMcntion  which  befell  tiie  time,  the  index  must  fluctuate  in  audi  a  manner 

Quakers  in  the  early  history  of  Massachusetts,  that  the  mean  efibrt  it  should  represent  cannot 

was  hanged  on  Boston  ctmunon,  June  1, 1600.  be  ascertained.   If  known,  its  amount  multiplied 

The  government  of  Massachusetts  by  a  statute  by  the  time  of  continuance  of  the  operation 

exdiued  Quakers  from  the  bounds  of  that  col-  would  give  as  a  result  the  value  of  the  whole 

ony,  and  sentenced  to  death  any  one  of  that  power  exerted.    Instruments  have  been  devised 

sect  who  should  be  guilty  of  a  second  visit  to  by  MM.  Poncelet,  Morin,  and  others,  which 

the  peculiar  land  of  the  Puritans.    The  statute  should  register  upon  papers,  made  to  pass  by  a 

was  litUe  regarded,  or  rather  was  construed  as  clock-work  movement  under  the  index,  curved 

an  invitation  instead  of  a  menace^  by  the  en«  lines  from  which  the  whde  power  could  be  di- 

thusiastic  and  devoted  believers  against  whom  rectly  calculated  from  the  areas  enclosed — the 

it  was  directed.    Mary  Dyer  had  departed  from  ordinates  of  the  curves  representing  the  power 

their  jurisdiction  upon  the  enactment  of  the  law,  exerted,  and  the  abscissas  the  length  of  time,  or 

but  soon  after  returned  on  purpose  to  offer  np  in  some  instances  of  the  space  run  over.    The 

her  life.    She  was  arrested  and  sent  to  prison  apparatus  might  be  fixed  to  a  carriage,  the  length 

foil  of  joy,  wrote  from  the  gaol  a  remonstrance  of  the  index  paper  in  this  instance  bearing  a 

in  which  she  prononnced  her  persecutors  dis-  certain  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  road 

obedient  and  deceived,  was  reprieved  after  being  gone  over.    A  great  number  of  different  fonns 

led  forth  to  execution  and  after  the  rope  had  of  this  instrument  have  been  devised  by  eminent 

been  put  around  her  neck,  and  was  against  her  engineers  of  France,  England,  and  the  United 

will  ^nveyed  out  of  the  colony.    She  speedily  States.   One  by  Watt,  improved  by  Macknaught^ 

returned,  and  suffered  as  a  willing  martyr.  gives  the  force  exerted  by  the  piston  of  a  steam 

DYMOND,  Jonathan,  an  English  writer  on  engine  against  a  spiral  spring,  a  style  attached 

ethics,  bom  in  Exeter  in  1796,  di^  Mav  6, 1828.  to  the  piston  inscribing  a  line  representing  its 

The  son  of  a  linen  draper,  and  himself  engaged  position  during  the  unrolling  of  thepaper  which 

in  the  business,  he  composed  his  books  amid  moves  at  an  even  rate  against  it.    Ihe  prindple 

the  pressure  of  other  occupations  and  without  of  this  is  the  same  as  that  of  anemometc^  which 

the  resources  of  a  learned  education.    He  wrote  are  dynamometers  limited  in  thdr  applicaticMi  to 

principally  in  the  early  hours  of  morning,  and  measuring  the  force  of  the  wind.    In  the  IHe- 

published  in  1828  an  *^  Inquiry  into  the  Accord-  tionnaire  dm  arU  et  manvfacture9  the  subject 

ance  of  War  with  the  Principles  of  Christianity,"  is  fnllv  treated  in  the  article  Dynamometre^  by 

a  work  which  attracted  mudi  attention.     His  M.  Laboulaye.    The  descriptions  of  the  vanotis 

fame  chiefly  rests  on  his  "  Essays  on  the  Princi-  forms  of  the  apparatus  are  made  inteUigible  by 

pies  of  Morality,"  which  proves  him  to  have  mssij  illustrations.    In  Appleton's  "  Dictionsry 

possessed  a  discriminating  mind,  and  umple  and  of  l^edianics,"  also,  many  forms  of  the  apparatus 

dear  views  of  Christian  ethics.  are  flgured  and  described ;  and  the  foHowiDg 

DYNAMICS  (6r.  bvwaiut^  force),  that  depart-  simple  contrivance,  applicable  in  some  instances, 

ment  of  mechanics  which  treats  abstractly  of  is  proposed.    A  cylinaer  of  some  material  hea- 
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Tier  than  water  is  saepeiided  in  this  fluid  by  a  with  false  membrane,  sometimes  appearing  as 

rope  gassing  over  a  pulley.  As'power  is  applied  if  straok  with  gangrene.    When  the  pain  and 

to  this  rope  to  draw  the  cylinder  ont  or  the  tenderness  are  very  considerable,  the  treatment 

water,  the  increasing  weight  of  this,  as  more  is  may  be  commenced  by  the  fq[»plication  of  leeches 

raised  into  the  air,  wiU  at  last  cause  the  resist-  over  the  track  of  the  inflamed  bowel ;  if  any 

ance  to  equal  the  force  applied,  the  cylinder  constipation  has  preyiously  existed,  a  dose  of 

being  sufficiently  large  and  long.    By  means  of  castor  oil,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  laudanum 

a  scale  properly  arranged,  the  amount  of  the  have  been  added,  may  be  g^ven ;  opiates  and 

power  applied  may  be  accurately  measured.  astringents   may  be  afterward  •administered. 

DYSART,  or  Dbsabt,  a  parliamentary  bor-  From  the  fact  that  the  rectum  is  the  part  of  the 

ongh  and  seaport  town  of  SootUnd,  m  the  intestinal  canal  most  affected,  opiates  in  the 

county  of  Fife,  12  m.  N.  N.  E.  from  Edinburgh,  form  of  suppositories  or  enemata  are  found  par- 

on  the  N.  side  of  the  firth  of  Forth;* pop.  in  ticularly  useful.    Calomel  has  been  highly  re- 

1851, 8,739.  The  town  is  very  old,  and  in  former  commended  in  the  treatment  of  the  dysentery 

times  was  a  place  of  much  importance.    Its  of  tropical  climates,  but  in  temperate  regions  it 

trad^  was  then  considerable,  but  it  now  exports  is  rarely  necessary  to  resort  to  it.    During  the 

little  beside  coal,  and  has  no  manufactures  of  treatment  the  patient  should  be  confined  to  his 

note  exceptcheoks  and  ticks.  b^d,  and  the  diet  should  be  of  the  mildest  and 

DTSEImTERT,  a  disease  characterized  by  most  unirritatinff  character.  When  dysentery 
frequent  straining  efforts  at  stooL  attended  by  passes  into  the  (mronic  state,  the  tenesmus  tob* 
small  and  painful  mucous  and  bloody  discharflea.  sides,  the  stools  become  more  cooious  and  loose, 
Dysentery  is  more  common  in  hot  dimates  than  and  are  found  to  contain  pus ;  the  complaint  is 
in  temperate  ones ;  in  summer  and  autumn  than  apt  to  be  tedious  and  intractable,  and  when  re- 
in winter  and  spring.  It  is  subject  to  epidemic  corery  does  take  place  the  digestive  organs  re- 
influences,  being  in  some  seasons  frequent  and  main  for  a  long  time  feeble  and  irritable.  A 
fatal  over  an  extensive  region,  and  then  almost  strictly  regulated  diet  with  the  use  of  opium, 
disappearing  for  years.  It  is  more  common  and  combined  with  a  small  dose  of  sulphate  of  copper 
severe  in  malarious  districts.  It  sometimes  or  nitrate  of  sUver,  are  the  means  commonly  had 
breaks  out  and  is  excessively  fatal  in  public  recourse  to  in  its  treatment, 
institutions  where  the  inmates  have  been  sub-  DYSPEPSIA,  lEn>iGX8TioK.  Under  this  head 
ject  to  the  combined  influence  of  a  vitiated  are  commonly  g^uped  all  those  functional  dis- 
atmosphere  and  an  improper  and  innutritions  orders  of  the  stomach  which  are  independent 
diet ;  and  under  the  influence  of  fatigue,  expo-  of  organic  disease,  and  are  not  symptomatic  of 
sure,  and  improper  diet,  it  has  often  proved  disease  of  other  parts  of  the  economy.  Its 
very  destructive  to  armies.  It  is  commonly  characteristic  symptoms,  as  given  by  Onllen, 
attributed  to  the  use  of  irritating  and  indiges-  *^  are  want  of  appetite,  nausea,  vomiting,  flat- 
tible  food,  and  to  cold,  particularly  after  the  ulence,  eructations,  and  pain;  more  or  fewer 
body  has  been  debiliteted  by  a  prolonged  ex-  of  these  symptoms  concurring,  together  some- 
posure  to  heat  The  milder  cases  of  dysentery .  times  with  constipation."  Many  ciroumstencea 
are  attended  by  little  or  no  fever;  but  when  the  must  concur  to  render  digestion  easy  and  per- 
disease  is  severe  fever  is  always  present,  and  may  feet  The  mind  should  be  free  from  any  har- 
precede  though  it  more  commonly  follows  the  assing  care  or  anxiety ;  otherwise  not  only  the 
local  manifestations.  There  is  often  a  good  deal  appetite  is  impaired,  but  the  food  which  is  taken 
of  pain  and  soreness  in  the  lower  pfut  of  the  is  digested  with  difficulty.  The  food  should  be 
abdomen  or  extending  along  the  trade  of  the  thoroughly  masticated  and  insalivated  to  pre- 
oolon,  frequent  calls  to  stool,  attended  with  pare  it  for  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice.  Those 
painful  and  often  violent  straining ;  the  stools  who  bolt  their  fi>od  half  chewed,  who  have  sali- 
consist  chiefly  of  mucus  more  or  less  tinged  vary  fistula,  or  who  waste  their  saliva  by  con- 
with  blood,  and  sometimes  mixed  with  mem*  stant  spitting,  finally  suffer  from  dyspepsia.  The 
branous  shreds,  or  they  may  oonsbt  of  blood  quantity  of  food  tiUcen  must  be  suited  to  the 
almost  pnre,  or  they  resemble  the  washings  of  wants  of  the  ^stem,  and  to  the  capabilities  of 
flesh ;  their  odor  is  not  feculent,  but  fiiint  and  the  stomach.  After  recovery  fit>m  wasting  dis- 
pHOCuliar,  and  sometimes  horribly  fetid;  occa-  eases,  a  larger  quantity  of  food  is  required  and 
sionall7  the  neck  of  the  bladder  sympathizes  will  be  digested  than  at  ordinary  times.  It 
with  the  neighboring  bowel,  and  there  is  diffi-  must  be  suited  to  the  digestive  capacity  of  the 
culty  in  passing  urine.  While  mild  cases  of  stomach ;  if  the  quantity  be  too  large  or  the 
dysenterv  are  attended  with  no  danger,  when  quality  too  rich,  a  sense  of  fulness  and  weight 
severe  the  disease  is  always  serious  and  often  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  nausea,  heartburn, 
fatel;  or  it  may  become  chronic,  and  slowly  and  eructation  of  acid  and  gaseous  matters  fol- 
waste  the  powers  of  the  constitution.  When  low ;  with  these  sjrmptoms  the  tongue  becomes 
death  occurs,  pott  martem  examination  reveals  furred,  there  is  some  feveriahnees,  and  there  is 
the  existence  of  extensile  ulceration  in  the  more  or  less  headache ;  if  vomiting  occurs,  and 
large  intestines.  The  ulcers  are  often  larget.  the  ^eeta  contain  bile,  the  sufferer  in  ordinary 
irregular  in  shape,  laying  bare  the  muscular  and  phrase  is  said  to  have  had  a  bilious  attack.  The 
sometimes  the  peritoneal  coat;  between  them  food  must  be  taken  at  proper  intervals,  and 
the  mucous  membrane  ia  thickened,  often  lined  these  intervals  are  not  always  the  same  for  all 
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penons;  before  a  second  meal  is  taken,  the  stimnlaHng  tindy  and  the  amomit  of  food  rigd- 
previoas  meal  should  be  completely  digested,  I7  limited.  Bestricting  the  patient  to  lulk, 
and  tiie  stomach  should  have  a  period  of  repose,  dilated  with  an  eoual  part  of  Bme  water,  is 
The  food  must  not  only  be  of  a  character  which  sometimes  attendea  by  great  benefit^  and  fkri- 
permits  its  easy  digestion  by  the  stomach  and  naceons  articles  are  preferable  to  meat.  In 
small  intestines,  bat  it  mnst  s^ord  a  residnum  another  and  the  larger  dass  of  cases,  there  la 
bnlky  and  stimulating  enough  to  maintain  a  neither  inflammation  nor  irritatioa  present,  bat 
regular  action  of  the  bowels.  When  constipar  the  powers  of  the  stomach  seem  enfeebled ;  here 
tion  Ib  induced  by  neglect,  indolent  habits,  or  stimulants  relieye  the  distress^  and  cause  at  least 
too  concentrated  a  diet,  the  stomach  is  apt  to  a  temporary  improvement  In  such  cases  a 
suffer,  and  dyspeptic  symptoms  follow.  To  all  meat  diet  agrees  better  than  an  exdusivdy  fari- 
these  causes  of  ayspepsia  must  be  added  the  naceons  one,  and  the  patient  is  benefited  by  the 
abuse  of  fermented  ana  distilled  liquors.  When  use  of  the  bitter  tonics,  Colombo,  gentian,  qaa&- 
dvspepsia  has  been  induced  by  any  one  of  the  sia,  &q,  Oertain  remedies  are  adapted  to  the 
above-mentioned  causes,  its  cure  is  to  be  sought  relief  of  particular  i^ymptoms ;  acidity  is  re- 
in ihe  removal  of  the  cause  by  which  it  was  lieved  by  the  nae  of  alkalies  and  the  alkaline 
brought  on ;  but  this  alone  wUl  often  be  fonnd  earths ;  pain,  by  bismuth  and  hydrocyanic  add; 
tedious  or  inefficient.  In  one  class  of  cases  a  flatulence,  by  carminatives;  and^  oonstipatioo, 
certun  degree  of  inflammation  of  the  gastric  when  it  cannot  be  obviated  by  diet  and  atten- 
mucous  membrane  seems  to  be  produced.  The  tion,  may  call  forth  the  nse  of  some  of  the  pur- 
presence  of  food  excites  pain,  which  continues  gative  mineral  waters,  or  of  small  doses  of  aloes 
00  long  as  the  food  remains  in  the  stomach ;  in  combination  with  nux  vomica.  It  is  in  these 
carminatives  or  stimulants,  so  (ai  from  afford-  cases  that  travel,  combining  as  it  does]  rdaxa- 
ing  relief^  aggravate  the  distress.  In  such  oases  tion  with  mental  excitement  and  ezerdse,  ispar- 
^e  diet  must  be  of  the  blandest  and  most  un«  ticolarly  serviceable. 
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Ethe  6th  letter  and  2d  vowd  of  the  Latin  sonant ;  the  dose  by  Segol  (grape),  or  8  dots,  and 

J  dphabet,  and  of  those  derived  from  it   It  2  Sheva  (emptiness^  or  2  vertical  dots,  the  one 

is  both  short  and  long,  and  in  the  Gredc  alphabet  movable  (half  mate),  the  other  quiescent  (mnte). 

has  2  corresponding  forms^  EUriXor  (slender  E^,  The  long  £  is  writtoi  AI  in  Moeso-Gothic    lia 

the  6th  letter,  and  Hra  (long  £),  the  7th  letter  Greek  tiie  long  and  short  £  (c  and  if)  are  both 

(but  counting  8  if  the  stigma  be  indaded).   The  either  open  or  dose,  bat  the  latter  is  pronoonced 

short  and  long  0,  Ofwcpotf  and  Oftryo,  are  ando-  as  I  in  fTeo-Hellenic,  Coptic,  and  Slavonic    In 

goosto  them.    Simonidesis  said  to  have  formed  German  it  has  8  sonndsi  very  short  in  hUte, 

the  H  (rfra)  by  doubling  the  £  (c^cXor),  thus  A^en^  like  the  £n£^  short  £  in  jEVi^e^r^uMn, 

ESt  the  epsilon  having  before  been  botii  short  and  like  the  £n^]sh  long  A  in  geben,  predigem; 

and  long.    The  H,  however,  was  made  by  the  in  Magyar  8,  as  in  «n5m«^,  humanity;  in  Italian 

Latins  an  aspirate,  and  was  employed  to  repre-  and  Spanish  2,  the  open  and  dose ;  in  French  iL 

sent  the  rough  breathing,  and  the  aspirate  sound  viz. :  open  in  fete,  it  Me^  half  open  in  nof^fir 

in  e,  «,  and  X,  as  HomerM^  ITuUef,  PhiUm,  ttmt,  sharp  in«t«,iMir208|  nasd  in  ^ten,  half  mote 

Charon,  The  prototypes  of  the  aspirated  Greek  in  je^  2a,  Breton^  and  dmost  mate  in  iimple^tfuft^ 

letters  in  question  are  the  Phosmdan  and  He-  and  is  quite,  mute  in  la  rtte^  facatterai.    Both 

brew  Ee  and  Chet,    Indicating  the  moet  fleeting  in  £ngliJBh  and  French  itinflnenoespreceding  syl- 

sonnd  of  the  human  voice,  a  mere  breathing  in  lables  by  lengthening  and  dianging  their  vowcSs; 

many  cases,  the  letter  £  is  the  basis  of  the  thus  compare  macUy  foete^  pine^  not^  and  tube^ 

vowel  system,  and  the  most  protean  of  all  the  with  madf  met,  pif^  noty  and  uih;  and  UploM, 

TO  wds,  as  regards  its  diades  of  sound,  its  con  ver-  il  min&f  fine,  and  une^  with  le  plak^  il  mewL  ^^ 

tibility,  the  modes  in  which  it  \a  indicated  in  and  vn.   In  German  it  produces  the  metaphony 

writing,  and  the  nses  that  are  made  of  it  in  of  A,  O.  U,  into  X,  O,  U,  as  in  MSmnerj  men, 

various  graphic  systems.    Bat  few  of  its  pecn-  V^el^  birds,  MiUey  hats.     It  also  lengthens 

liarities  can  here  be  pointed  out    In  £nglidi  it  vowds  immediately  preceding,  as  in  Germ.  See, 

has  6  soands,  called  long,  shorty  open,  obtuse,  sea,  dieeer,  this,  £ng.  true^  and  Fr.  la  tie.    It 

and  obscure,  respectively  as  in  tnete^  met,  there,  is  very  often  dided,  absorbing  and  absorbed ; 

her,  and  brier.    The  long  £nglish  sound  oorre-  the  eUsion  is  in  many  languages  recorded  by  the 

spends  to  the  French  and  German  I,  while  tiie  dgn  of  apostrophe :  thus :  Mn^e  hauee,  wi$h^d, 

French  nasd  £  in  em  and  en  soands  Uke  the  rhamme,  and  rerie.    It  is  often  a  enphonio 

£nglish  amewtn;  and  the  soand  of  the  Frendi  means  for  fadlitating  the  utterance  of  words, 

sharp  £  is  represented  in  £ng^idi  by  a,ai,ay,  as  in  eitabUeh,  itabUr,  eetableeet^  ^piee,  eepiriiu, 

or  ey,  as  in  tnade,  maid,  say,  and  they.     In  e»prit,e9criMr,krirefeskido,etaifestrena^St(nle, 

Hebrew,  it  has  2  soands ;  the  open  is  n'oted  by  j&tevan,  and  Etienne,    It  is  prefixed  for  other 

Tsere  (break),  or  2  horisontd  dots  under  tiie  con-  reasons  id  MKsuns^  eeguie^   and  many  other 
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words.  In  SlaTio  langnages  it  often  coalesees  E  =  negat  On  Vrenoh  coins  it  deognates 
with  I,  forming  a  sort  of  consonant;  thna,  jeat  Tours;  on  those  of  Anstria,  Oarlsbnrg  tn  Tran- 
(pronoonoed  ynt),  Lat  mt;  nie^  Lat.  ne,  nen^  sylvania;  on  those  of  Pmseia,  Ednigsberg.  In 
£  freqnentlj  ocoors  instead  of  I  in  ancient  Ro-  week,  E  has  the  ralne  of  5,  and  with  a  mark 
man  memorials,  as^  for  instance,  on  the  eolumna  below  it,  of  6,000.  According  to  Baronina,  it 
TOgtrata  of  Dnilins,  on  the  tomb  of  the  Scipios^  represented  the  nnmber  260in  the  period  of 
and  in  the  works  of  writers;  thns,  aebCy  fuaae^  the  dedine  of  classic  literature. — ^In  music,  it 
maeeiter^  fiiet^  for  aH,  quati^  magiiter.Jmt  In  denotes  the  8d  great  interval  in  modem  musical 
the  Slavoidc  it  occupies,  as /n^uie  6th  place  of  nomenclature,  or  the  5th  string  in  the  ohro- 
ihe  Bukyitsa  as  well  as  of  the  Oyrillic  scheme,  matic  scale,  and  is  called  mi  in  vocal  music. 
and  has  two  softening  forms  as  finals  (-er,  -m)  EAOHARD,  John,  an  English  divine,  bom  in 
toward  the  dose  of  the  alphabet— We  give  a  Suffolk  in  1686,  died  July  7, 1697.  He  studied 
promiscuous  list  of  the  suostitutions  or  rneta-  and  took  his  degree  at  the  university  of  Cam- 
phonies  of  S,  Ions  and  shorty  in  different  Ian-  bridge,  and  became  known  by  his  satires  against 
(fuages,  resulting  from  glosric,  dialectic,  gram-  the  deigymen  of  his  time,  making  the  sermons 
matio,  euphonic,  and  other  exigencies:  rptw^^  of  his  own  flEbther  sometimes  serve  to  give  point 
Tptmop,  Tpomf\  Xryw,  Xoyof ;  vtot,  novtu;  nXfjyfif  to  his  ridicule.  After  becoming  a  dexigyman 
plaga  ;  mrrip,  Etmarvp ;  luuXot,  8iculw ;  M^r,  himself  he  wrote  upon  the  *^  Grounds  and  Occa- 
nuie$;  mpas,  eomu;  ago,  egi;  firango^  ffig^^  dons  of  the  Oontempt  of  the  Olergy  and  Reli- 
faeio^feei^  tfflcio^fingOy  fangcr;  part,  eaej^en;  gion,"  which  he  attributed  to  the  insuffident 
icntu^  bene;  veiU,  wlo,  vii,  wUt;  ea»tMj  tnce^  salaries  of  clergy  men,  and  the  consequent  neces- 
tii»;  iot,  vetter;  9ero,  iattu,  Eng.  town,  mm  ;  vertOj  sity  for  them  to  eke  out  a  living  by  unbecoming 
«orteB,  odMmUf  Eng.  tatoara;  wrmi8,  wntn;.  means.  The  work  passed  rapidly  through  6 
audio,  obedia;  arieta,  Gtorm.  Aehre^  Eng.  ear  (of  editions,  and  drew  down  upon  its  author  i^un- 
oom) ;  /aUo^  f^^ii  haU^  anhelo  ;  Ugo,  toga;  dant  criticisms.  He  published  2  dialogues  upon 
foreeUo^  perouli;  eoc,  Eng.  «mm2^  Fr.  wiimeau;  Mr.  Hobbes's  *^  State  of  Kature,"  in  which  he 
pei^  Eng.  footj  feety  fettor^  Fr.  pied;  Anglia,  attacked  the  ideas  of  that  philosopher  in  a 
J^land,  ItaL  InghUtorra;  Oomelioy  ItaL  Cor-  humorous  and  vigorous  way.  An  edition  of  his 
fiigUa  ;  «r&9  Mtui,  ItaL  Orvieto;  dseom^  ItaL  works,  with  a  lifcLwas  published  in  1714^  and 
d&oi;  $equitury  Spao.  ngae  ;  meeum,  Span.  itisremarkedbyWarton  that  his  writings  must 
oonmigo;  dotUy  Span,  dioe;  nego^  Span,  niego;  have  been  dUigently  studied  by  Swift. 
hrom^  FroY.  hrieu  ;  petra^  Wal.  peatre  ;  $eMUif  EADMER,  or  Ediob,  an  En^ish  monk,  the 
Portug.  mo;  eora,  eedenOf  raeomut^  egoy  nepti$f  friend  and  biographer  of  Saint  Anselm,  died  in 
Er.  (respectivdy)  eire^  Hf^^  raimt,  je^  nUee;  1124.  He  was  chosen  in  1120  bishop  of  St.  An- 
bone^  fnelf  Fr.  bi&n^  mul;  memiiy  ni^  Fr.  moi»y  drew's,  in  Scotland,  but  the  Scottish  idnff  refiis- 
moi;  Eng.  apple,  Iceland.  epU;  aper,  Gtemu  ing  to  allow  his  consecration  by  the  archbishop 
EhoTj  Eng.  boair ;  Eng.  fjum,  fiMii,  to  moooi^  of  Canterbury,  and  thus  to  admit  the  primacy  ot 
mini;  mm^  mde,  eold;  enquire^  imovvre  ;  fed^  that  see,  he  either  declined  the  bishopric  or  ab- 
faty  feed^Jdod;  ehed^  ehut;  eet,  m,  oat,  iea%  dioated  it  after  a  diort  possession,  and  died  as 
oite,  $od;  fSr.  venir,  tient,  vint;  Germ,  worden,  a  monk  of  Canterbury.  Beside  his  life  of  Saint 
wmL  iodre,  wM,  wurdOf  wiirde,  goworden, —  Anselm.  contained  in  most  of  the  editions  of 
The  figure  of  E  is  supposed  by  the  abb6  Mous-  AnseWs  work&  he  wrote  the  lives  of  Wilfbed, 
sard  to  be  the  iMse  or  Uie  nose,  in,  its  sound  Dunstan,  and  otner  English  saints,  a  treatise  on 
being  symbolic  of  breathing,  and  hence  of  life,  the  '^Excellence  of  the  Holy  Yiigin,"  and  on  the 
It  has  this  or  a  dndlar  shape  in  PhoBnidao,  He*  ''  Four  Virtues  which  were  in  Mary;"  but  his 
brew,  Samaritan,  tiie  anc&nt  Italic  alphabets^  most  valuable  work  is  the  ^History  of  his  own 
Idailan  (Oypri^,  and  in  their  derivative  ^s-  Times^'^  an  account  of  the  principal  events  that 
tems.  Court  de  Gobelin  derives  its  form  from  happened  in  England  and  in  the  English  churdi 
the  outline  of  the  human  fSa^M,  which  is  a  sym-  from  1066  to  1122  (best  edition  by  Selden,  1628). 
bol,  according  to  him,  of  Uie  idea  of  eziftence.  EAGLE,  a  bird  of  prey,  of  the  order  aeeipt- 
Dammartin  pretends  to  have  found  its  prototype  tree,  f^ily  ftMleonida,  and  subfitmily  aguUiruB. 
for  all  grapMc  systems,  induding  even  the  Chi-  The  eagles  have  a  strong  bill,  elevated  at  the 
nese,  in  the  sou&era  triangle,  and  the  bow  of  culmen,  straight  at  the  base,  and  much  arched 
the coustellation  of  the  archer.  It  is  represent-  to  the  tip,  which  is  hooked  and  sharp;  theddes 
ed  by  the  Stvmgen  Ie$  (Stung  or  pointed  I)  of  the  are  compressed,  and  the  lateral  margins  fostoon- 
ranic  writing ;  its  hieroglyphs  are  palm  leaves  ed ;  the  nostrils  are  in  the  cere,  large ;  the  wiugs 
or  loDff  feathers ;  the  Meratio  figure  of  it  is  a  are  long  and  acute,  the  8d,  4th,  and  5th  quifls 
sort  of  tetragonal  convolute,  and  the  demotie  usually  the  longest ;  the  tail  is  long,  ample,  most- 
is  dckle-like. — Barrois  asserts  that  E  signifies  ly  rounded  at  we  end ;  the  tard  are  long,  eitiier 
one,  since  it  is  the  initial  of  tiie  Gredc  4ts.  As  dothed  with  feathers  to  the  base  of  the  toes  as 
an  abbreviation,  E.  stands  for  Ennius,  egum  in  the  golden  eagle,  or  naked  and  covered  with 
Bomantti,  egregiuo,  omeritusy&rgo,  editio,  east^  scales  as  in  the  bald  eagle ;  the  toes  are  long, 
dectridty,  and  excellence.  The  letters  d.  o,  r.  strong,  armedwithlargej  curved,  and  sharp  claws, 
stand  for  de  ed  re;  q.e.d,  for  quod  erat  do*  In  the  type  genus  aqwda  (Mosnr.)  belongs  the 
monetrandfim ;  a  g,  and  «.  &  for  exompU  gratid  golden  eagle  of  Europe  and  America  (A.  ehry^ 
9aA  exempli eamd.  In  syllogisms,  A  =  awsn'A,  oaUoe^JAxok,).  The  length  of  this  magriifloent 
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bird  19  abofQt  8  feetd  inches,  the  ext^t  of  wings  eter  at  the  widest  pari ;  thej  are  laid  in  Fefara- 
7  feet,  the  bill  along  the  back  2}  inches^  the  tar-  arj  or  March ;  the  yonng,  when  able  to  provide 
aos  4i  inchea,  and  the  middle  toe  and  claw  the  for  themsdvea,  are  driven  fran  the  ejry  bj 
aame ;  the  bill  is  very  robost^  angdar  above ;  their  parents.    This  bird  is  long-lived,  individ- 
the  head  is  moderate,  the  neck  i^ort,  and  the  nals,  it  is  said,  having  been  kept  in  c^itivity 
body  fall;  the  tarsi  are  feathered  to  the  toesi  formorethanaoentory.  Though  the  eagle  holds 
and  the  feet  are  very  stout ;  the  middle  toe  has  among  the  feathered  race  a  position  equivalent 
a  membrane  at  the  base  connecting  it  with  the  to  that  of  the  lion  among  beasts,  being  king  ei 
others.   The  above  dimensions  are  those  of  an  birds  as  the  latter  is  the  monarch  of  mammah, 
adult  female,  the  male  being  oonrnderably  small-  he  belong  to  the  section  of  the  ignoble  Urds  of 
er,  in  conformity  with  the  rule  that  in  birds  of  prey,  which  cannot  be  employed  in  the  noble 
prey  the  females  are  larger  than  the  males.  The  sport  of  falconry ;  in  proportion  to  their  Eue,  the 
plumage  is  compact,  imbricated,  and  glossy ;  the  eagles  are  less  coorageous,  and  less  powerful  in 
feathers  of  the  neck  and  head  are  narrow  and  beak,  wings,  and  talons,  than  the  Mcona.    The 
pomted,  and  may  be  erected  like  a  short  crest ;  noble  natmre  of  the  eagle,  like  that  of  the  lion,  is 
the  tail  consists  of  12  broad  feathers.    In  the  mostly  a  creation  of  the  imagination,  founded  on 
adult  the  bill  is  black  at  the  tip,  bluidi  gray  at  external  characters  which  have  no  corresponding 
the  base,  the  cere  and  marf^ns  yellow;   iris  internal  qualities;  he  follows  the  instinct  of  his 
chestnut;  toes  bright  yellow,  claws  blade ;  gen-  carnivorous  nature,  without  regard  to  surround- 
eral  color  of  the  plumage  dark  brown,  glossed  ing  weaker  animals,  attacking  where  he  is  son 
with  purple ;    the  hind  head  and  neck  light  of  victory,  gorging  himself  like  a  glutton,  pa- 
brownish  yellow,  the  feathers  with  dark  shafis ;  tiently  IxMu-ing  forced  abstinence  from  food,  and 
the  wins  coverts  li^t  browh ;  primaries  brown-  at  last  soiling  his  royal  beak  with  the  foulness 
ish  blade ;  tail  rounded,  dark  brown,  llgihter  at  of  carrion ;  the  king-bird  and  the  shrike  an  fast 
the  base,  trr^ukriy  marked  with  whitidi;  lower  his  superiors  in  bravery,  and  all  the  qoaUties 
tail  oovertL  roathers  of  legs  and  tarsi,  yellowish  which  nave  been  specially  assumed  for  him  can 
brown.    The  immature  bird  is  of  a  deep  brown  be  found  in  greater  perfection  in  many  common 
color,  with  the  tail  white  at  t^e  base  lor  f  of  birds,  beside  many  of  the  softer  traits  of  char- 
its  length,  and  dark  at  the  end ;  this  is  the  nng-  acter  which  find  no  place  in  his  royal  constitu- 
tailed  eagle  of  Wilson  and  others ;  the  adult,  tion ;  like  most  other  kings,  he  has  his  supe- 
irom  its  miQestic  appearance,  is  called  in  £u-  riors  in  many  of  the  lowest  of  his  snl^ects.  The 
rope  the  royal  eagle ;  the  American  species  is  eagle  is  monogamous,  and  tbe  mated  pair  are 
considered  distinct  by  some,  and  is  called  A,  generally  not  far  fix>m  each  other;  the  same 
Oanadermi  (Linn.).    The  golden  eagle  is  rarely  nest  is  used  for  many  successive  years.    The 
eeen  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  United  States,  scent  of  tiie  eagle  is  feeble,  but  his  sight  is  ex- 
thongh  specimens  have  been  obtained  in  all  the  oeedin^y  keen ;  able  to  gaee  at  the  sun  at  noon- 
northem  states;  a  few  years  since  a  young  bird  day,  and  rising  toward  it  until  beyond  human 
was  shot  in  Lexington,  Mass. ;  the  species  is  sight,  he  can  detect  in  the  plains  below  his  liv- 
most  common  in  the  north-west,  on  the  upper  ing  prey.    like  the  condor,  the  ea^^e  has  heea 
Mississippi,  and  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  accused  of  carrying  off  littie  children  to  its  nest, 
the  country;  it  is  also  found  in  the  cold  and  but  sudi  instances  in  botii  birds  must  be  very 
mountainous  districts  of  northern  Europe  and  rare,  though  doubtiessthey  may  have  oocurred. 
Asia.    The  flight  is  powerful,  though  less  rapid  Another  species  of  this  genus  is  the  spotted  or 
than  that  of  the  bala  eagle,  being  continued  for  rough-footed  eagle  (A.  ncnitt^  GmeL),  smaller 
hours  in  majestic  circles  at  a  great  elevation,  than  the  golden,  of  a  brownish  color,  with  black 
and  without  apparent  exertion ;  its  prey  is  not  white-tipped  tail,  and  wings  yellow  spotted ;  it 
seized  on  the  wing,  but  is  pounced  upon  on  the  iEi  found  in  the  mountains  of  central  and  south- 
ground  from  a  great  height  with  rarely  flailing  em  Europe  and  northern  Africa,  and  preys  upon 
precision.    Its  food  consists  of  young  fawns,  the  smaller  animals. — In  the  genus  haUaUtts 
raccoons,  hares,  wild  turkeys,  and  birds  and  ani-  (Sav.)  belong  the  fishing  or  sea  eagles,  the  best 
mals  of  similar  size,  and,  when  hard  pressed  by  known  and  larmt  of  which  is  the  Imld  or  white- 
hunger,  of  carrion;   capable  of  going  several  headed  eagle  (If.  leueoeepJutluSy  linn.);  the  bill 
days  without  food,  it  gorges  itself  when  oppor-  is  2|  inches  long,  very  robust,  convex  above; 
tunity  offers.    Its  strength  is   great,  and  its  the  head  is  large,  and  flat  above ;  neck  short 
weight  about  12  lbs. ;  it  is  able  to  withstand  and  thick ;  body  large,  wings  long,  and  tail 
extreme  cold,  and  pursues  its  prey  in  the  most  rounded;  the  tarsus  only  8  inches  loxig,  bare  for 
violent  storms.    The  voice  is  harsh  and  scream-  its  lower  two-thirds  and  covered  with  large 
ing,  and  very  loud  at  the  breeding  season.    The  scales ;  the  feet  are  short  and  robust,  and  the 
plumage  does  not  attain  its  full  beauty  until  the  toes  are  f^  rough,  and  tuberculous  beneath, 
4th  year;  the  American  Indians  are  fond  of  with  very  sharp  curved  daws.    The  plumage 
using  the  tail  feathers  as  ornaments  for  their  is  compact  and  imbricated;  the  feathers  of  the 
persona,  pipes,  and  weapons.     The  nest  is  of  head,  ne(^  and  breast  are  narrow  and  pointed, 
large  size,  consisting  of  a  rude  collection  of  and  of  the  other  parts  broad  and  roundea ;  there 
sticks,  and  placed  on  some  inaccessible  diff ;  the  is  a  bare  space  between  the  bill  and  eye  with  a 
eggs  are  generally  2,  of  a  dnU  white  color,  with  few  bristly  feathers ;  the  eyebrows  are  bare  and 
brownish  shades,  Si  inches  long  and  2i  in  diam-  very  prominent.    In  the  adult  the  bill,  cere,  iris, 
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andfeetareyellow,  the  first  8  bdng  often  almost  has  fairlf  put  this  oowardly  bird  to  flight 
white;  tibe  general  color  of  the  plumage  isohoo-  The  females  are  somewhat  larger,  braver,  and 
olate-brown,  the  feathers  with  paler  margins;  fiercer  than  the  males.  When  wonnded,  or  irri- 
the  head,  greater  part  of  nedc,  tail  and  its  cov«  tated  in  captivity,  it  defends  itself  with  beak 
erta,  white ;  the  qnills  are  brownish  black,  with  and  daws,  strikhig  with  the  latter,  and  beat- 
lighter  shafts.  The  length  is  abont  8  feet,  and  ing  forioasly  with  its  wings.  Like  the  golden 
tiie  extent  of  winss  7  feet;  the  female  is  some-  eagles,  these  birds  live  to  a  great  age.  They 
what  larger.  In  the  yoong  bird  the  bill  is  black  are  generally  seen  in  pairs,  and  the  union  w- 
above,  bluish  gray  at  the  end  of  the  lower  man-  pears  to  last  fo»  life,  the  two  hunting  and  feea- 
dible ;  the  feaShers,  which  are  white  in  the  ad-  ing  together,  and  driving  off  other  birds  of  tiie 
ult,  are  dark  brown  like  the  rest  of  the  plumage,  same  species.  Along  the  southern  Hisaisuppi, 
margined  with  lighter ;  the  head  and  tau  become  incubation  commences  in  January ;  the  nest  is 
white  between  the  8d  and  10th  year,  according  placed  on  the  top  of  a  tall  tree,  and  not  on  dif& 
to  circumstances  of  locality  and  captivity.  It  is  Mke  the  golden  eaglets ;  it  is  a  rude  structure, 
very  generally  distributed  over  North  America,  made  of  sticks,  tui^  weeds,  and  moss,  measur- 
on  the  sea-coast  and  in  the  interior;  it  has  been  ing  5  or  6  feet  in  diameter,  used  year  after  year, 
found  breeding  fh)m  the  fur  countries  to  Florida,  and  added  to  annually.  The  eggs  are  usually 
Its  usual  food  is  fish,  which  it  procures  easily,  2.  of  a  dull  white  color.  The  attachment  of  the 
and  for  seizing  and  retaining  which  its  sharp  old  birds  to  their  young  is  great.  The  weight 
-curved  daws  and  rough  feet  are  admirably  of  the  adult  male  is  from  6  to  8  lbs.,  that  of  the 
adapted ;  but  it  eats  the  fieah  of  animals  when  female  from  8  to  12.  The  fiesh  of  the  voung 
it  can  get  it  and  often  seizes  small  quadrupeds  is  said  to  be  palatable,  having  the  taste  of  veal, 
and  biras  of  inferior  flight;  it  has  been  accused  Audubon  laments  that  this  bird  should  have 
of  attacking  children,  and  when  pressed  by  hun-  been  selected  as  the  emblem  of  the  United 
ger  will  feed  on  decaying  carcasses.     Strong,  States,  and  quotes  the  following  from  one  of 

Eowerfiil  in  flighty  free  and  independent  in  its  Benjamin  Franklin^s  letters:  ^'For  my  part  I 
abits,  and  noble  m  aspect  the  oald  eade  has  wish  the  bald  eagje  had  not  been  chosen  as  tne 
been  adopted  as  the  emblem  of  the  United  representative  of  our  country.  He  is  a  bird  of 
States.  Audubon,  in  his  "  Ornitholo^cal  Biog-  bad  moral  character ;  he  does  not  get  his  living 
raphy^^  (voL  i.  p.  161),  gives  a  graphic  descrip-  honestly.''  After  alluding  to  histyranny  over  the 
tion  of  the  capture  of  a  wild  swan  by  the  bald  fish  hawk,  Franklin  oontmnes :  "  With  all  this 
eagle ;  water  lowl  of  smaller  size  are  also  taken  injustice,  he  is  never  in  good  case,  but  Uke  those 
by  these  birds  hunting  in  company,  and  alter-  among  men  who  live  by  sharping  and  robbing^  he 
nately  poimcing  upon  the  prey  as  it  emerges  is  generally  poor.  Beside,  he  is  a  rank  coward; 
from  the  water;  young  pigs,  lambs,  &wns,  and  the  little  king-bird,  not  bigger  than  a  sparrow, 
poultry  are  greedily  devoured ;  and  the  disgust-  attacks  him  boldly,  and  drives  him  out  of  the 
mg  fix)d  of  the  vultures  and  carrion  crows  is  district  He  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  a  proper 
onea  shared  with  this  eagle,  This  representa-  emblem  for  the  brave  and  honest  Cincinnati  of 
tive  of  American  prowess,  though  occasionally  America,  who  have  driven  all  the  king-birds 
catching  fish  for  himself,  forces  the  fish  hawk  to  from  our  country,  though  exactly  fit  for  that 
obtain  nis  fiivorite  food  for  him  in  the  follow-  order  of  knights  which  the  French  call  eAeoo- 
ing  manner:  when  the  fish  hawk  follows  the  U&n  ^induatrie."  The  writer,  having  had  under 
shoals  of  ^sh  fm  the  rivers  in  spring,  the  eagle  his  care  for  several  months  a  large  pair  of  these 
sits  watohing  fi^m  the  top  of  atall  tree ;  as  soon  eagles,  has  had  ample  opportunity  to  observe  their 
as  the  former  rises  with  a  fish,  and  bends  his  habits;  the  female  not  only  attacks  and  abuses 
course  for  the  shore  to  devour  it^  the  latter  the  male,  but  stretehes  her  wings  to  the  utmost 
mounts  above  him,  and  by  most  unmistakable  extent,  attempting  to  cover  with  them  every 
signs  forces  him  to  give  up  his  prey  to  save  his  piece  of  food  placed  in  the  cage.  The  name  of 
own  ILfe ;  the  eagle  doses  his  wings,  drops  down  bald  eagle  is  really  a  misnomer,  as  the  head  is  as 
with  great  quickness,  and  seizes  the  fish  before  thiddj^  feathered  as  in  any  species ;  the  proper 
it  readies  the  water ;  and  this  marauding  and  name  is  white-headed  ea^le. — ^Thebird  of  Wash- 
mean  career  the  eagle  pursues  till  the  migrations  ington  (KWdahingtonit^  And.)  was  first  de- 
of  the  ^^  cease,  and  the  fish  hawks  depart  scribed  by  Audubon  ( "  Ornithological  Biogra- 
The  fiight  of  this  bird  is  very  majestic,  accom-  pby,"  vol.  i.  p.  58),  and  seems  not  to  have  been 
plished  by  easy  fiappings ;  it  sails  along  with  seen  by  any  other  ornithologist ;  he  first  saw  it 
extended  wings,  ana,  according  to  Audubon,  on  the  upper  Mississippi  in  Feb.  1814;  a  few 
can  ascend  until  it  disappears  from  view,  with-  years  after  he  met  with  a  pair  near  the  Ohio  river 
out  any  apparent  motion  of  the  wings  or  tail;  in  Kentucky,  which  had  built  their  nest  on  a 
and  from  the  greatest  heights  it  descends  with  range  of  hiffh  difib ;  2  years  after  the  discovery 
a  rapidity  whi<m  cannot  be  followed  by  the  eye.  of  the  nest  he  killed  a  male  which  was  the  suIh 
All  authors  are  agreed  as  to  the  cowardice  of  the  ject  of  his  description ;  after  this  he  saw  two 
eagle  when  it  is  suddenly  surprised  or  meets  other  pairs  near  the  Ohio  river.  His  reason  for 
with  unexpected  resistance;  a  game  cock  put  giving  the  name  to  the  bird  is  thus  stated  by 
into  a  cage  with  a  ftdl-grown  male  at  once  himself:  "Washington  was  brave,  so  is  the 
attacked  the  eagle  and  beat  him  in  the  most  eagle;  like  it^  too,  he  was  the  terror  of  his  foes; 
approved  manner,  and  even  the  common  code  and  his  fame,  extending  from  pole  to  pole,  resem« 
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blMthe  mtAe^o  soarings  of  tbe  mildest  of  fight  bfown,  with  a  daric  streak  en  the  aiddle 

the  feathered  tribe.    If  America  has  reason  to  <^  each  feather.    In  the  old  iMrd  the  Ufi  be- 

be  prood  of  her  Washington,  so  has  she  to  be  oomes  yellow,  the  gawral  piiiouna  grsTish 

prood  of  her  great  eagle.''    The  flight  of  this  brown,  palest  on  the  head  and  neok,  aod  the 

b  said  to  be  dkerent  frtxn  that  of  the  white-  tail  white;  the  Iragth  is  S  feet,  and  the  extent 

headed  ea^  the  former  enebding  a  greater  ci  wings  6  feet  9  indies.    This  spedei,  eafled 

naoe,  sailing  nearw  the  sorftee  of  the  earth,  and  also  oq««7,  oasifiage,  and  p jgaigos,  Is  diatrib- 

^brting  npon  its  prey  in  a  qpiral  manner.    The  nted  over  the  northern  portkma  of  the  old 

bin  was  btnish  biacl^  with  pals  edgea;  the  iris  worid;  it  feeds  nrindpally  on  fish,  like  onr 

ohestnnt-brown ;  npper  part  of  the  head,  hind  whito-headed  eafpe^  fordng  the  fish  hawk  to 

neck,  back,  soapnlars,  mmp,  tail  ooverts,  and  provido  fer  him  on  the  prindple  that  ^  ni^ 

posterior  tibial  feathers,  blaonsh  brown,  with  a  makes  ri^it"    It  prefen  edid  dtmatea,  and 

ooppery  c^oss;  the  throat,  fore  nedE,  breast^  the  Tidnity  of  the  sea,  thongh  it  vlnts  the 

and  abdomen  light  brownidi  yellow,  each  feath-  interior  rivers  and  lakes ;  when  nnahle  to  ob* 

er  blackish  brown  in  the«aitre ;  wins  coverts  tain  fish,  it  feeds  npon  sea  l»id^  yooqg  aeda, 

light  grayish  brown,  those  next  the  body  ap*  and  an  v  small  animals  whidi  it  can  aorprise. 

proadiing  the  color  of  the  bade;  primaries  «Dd  Its  ffi^^t  is  ndther  so  elevated  nor  ao  rapid 

tail  dark  brown;  anterior  tibial  feathers  grayidi  as  that  of  the  previondy  desoribed  ^edesL 

brown.    The  length  is  given  at  8  foet  7  indiea^  The  neat  ia  placed  on  diffii  near  the  aea,  and 

extent  of  wings  10  feet  2  inches,  bill  H  indiea^  the  eggs  are  2,  of  a  dirtf  whke  color  ;  incn- 

tarsoa  4  inches,  and  the  weight  14  lbs.;  this  bation  takes  place  in  April— The  northern  sea 

was  a  node,  and  of  coarse  tiie  femde  would  eagle  (J7.  pdoffieuM^  Pallas)  is  the  largest  of  the 

have  been  condderably  larger.    Though  thia  feroily,  and  inhabits  the  Rnssian  Ajneriean  iA- 

bird  is  generally  admitted  as  a  spedes  on  the  ands  and  northeastern  Asia.    The  totd  leqgth 

authority  of  Audubon,  many  omithdogiBts  do  of  the  femde  is  8}  feet ;  the  wings  are  abortar 

not  regard  it  as  soch.    The  characters  of  the  than  usual,  and  the  tail  ia  wedge-diaped.    Li 

bill  and  color  of  the  plumage  are  very  like  thoee  the  addt  the  lull  and  the  legs  are  yellow;  the 

of  the  young  white-headed  eagle;  the  increase  generd  plumage  brownidi  black,  with  a  large 

in  length  is  only  8  or  4  inches,  while  the  in-  fh>ntd  space,  greater  wing  coverts,  ebdoneo, 

urease  in  extent  of  wings  is  about  8  feet)  whidi  and  tail,  white.    In  the  young  the  tul  is  white, 

proportions  throw  some  doubt  on  the  accuracy  with  brownish  black  marks,  the  <joi21s  hlad;, 

of  tiie  measurements,  as  such  a  relative  extent  the  secondaries  and  tertiaries  white  at  thdr 

of  wings  belcmgs  rather  to  the  vultures  than  the  bases ;  other  parts  dull  brownish  black.     Itis 

eagles.    It  is  very  strange,  too,  that  no  othw  a  fishing  eagle,  though  it  ocoadonatty  csratmcs 

ornithologist  should  have  been  able  to  see  or  birds  and  quadrupeds.    According  to  FsOa^ 

procure  uiis  bird,  and  that  no  spedmen  diould  it  breeds  in  northeastern  Asia.-— There  are  ser- 

exist  in  any  od>inet    It  does  not  appear  that  «d  genera  of  smaller  ea^es,  as  the  created 

Audubon  came  very  near  the  eaglea  which  he  eac^es(9H9a^^YieilL).  The  black-tnfted  <agie 

calls  '^  birds  of  Washington,"  except  in  the  in-  {S,  omiUu9^  Daud.)  is  as  large  as  a  raven,  bladL 

stance  in  which  he  shot  one,  whidi  from  his  with  a  long  tuft  hanging  from  the  oodpiit,4Bia 

drawing  and  description  might  very  well  be  a  the  edge  of  the  wings  and  bands  under  the 

young  white-headed  eagle ;  in  the  other  cases  tail  whitish ;  the  crest  is  mixed  with  white ;  the 

they  were  flying  over  him,  except  when  he  thighs  and  tardd  feathers  balded  with  black 

watched  them  from  a  nest  at  a  distance  of  100  and  white;  tarsus  feathoed  to  the  toes ;  it  in- 

yards,  which  certainly  is  not  near  enough  to  habits  Soutik  America.    Other  q[>edea  of  the 

form  a  suffidentiv  accurate  idea  even  of  so  large  genus  are  found  in  Africa  and  the  Indian  ardii- 

A  bird  as  an  eagle.    The  fact  of  the  nest  being  pelago,  where  they  live  in  jungles  and  woodi^ 

on  a  diff  is  in  favor  of  their  having  been  golden  poundng  on  pheasants,  hares,  and  similar  ani- 

eagles,  as  the  white-headed  spedes  builds  in  lofty  mals  passing  underneath;  they  also  seixepiey 

trees.    There  seems,  therefore,  snffident  ground  <»i  the  wing.    The  reptile  ei^ea  (morphea, 

for  doubting  the  validity  of  this  species,  which  Cuv.)  are  peculiar  to  South  America;  they  live 

ought  not  to  be  acknowledged  until  fdrther  in  the  forests,  feeding  on  reptiles,  small  animals^ 

proof  IB  given  of  its  non-identity  with  the  gold-  and  birds.   A  wdl-lraown  species  is  the  AT.  vra* 

en,  the  white-headed,  or  perhaps  the  white-  hiUnga  (Omel.) ;  this  is  black,  without  a  crest, 

tailed  sea  eagle  of  £urope;  it  seems  to  have  mmp  and  lower  part  of  the  tail  white;  the  long 

some  of  the  characters  of  all  these,  united  to  tarn  are  bare  of  feathera.    The  harpy  ea^ 

the  wings  of  a  vulture,  which  would  place  it,  if  (genus  thr€uai^uM,Qn,jy  or  harpyia^  ^VidlL)  sre 

a  reali^,  in  a  genus  distinct  from  €iquila  or  peculiar  to  South  America;  they  will  be  de- 

haliaitus, — ^The  white-tdled  or  cinereous  sea  scribed  in  the  artide  Hasft.    The  genua  |nh^ 

eagle  of  Europe  (K  albieiUa^  Linn.),  the  young  dwn  (Sav.)  will  be  described  under  Fish  Hawx, 

of  which  Audubon  thinks  bears,  the  greatest  re-  the  c<Mnmon  name  of  the  best  known  spedes 

semblance  to  his  bird  Af  Wadiington,  has  at  this  The  caraoara,  or  Brazilian  eagle,  doea  not  be- 

age  a  blackish  bill ;  head  and  bind  neck  dark  long  to  the  aquiUnOf  but  to  tiie  polyboruko^  a 

brown,  with  white  markings,  disappearing  with  sub&mfly  coming  nearest  to  the  vultures;  this 

age ;  fore  neck  and  breast  brown,  with  brown-  bird  (p^^^rus  tharui,  Molina)  ia  of  various 

idi  white  marks ;  generd  color  of  the  plumage  diades  of  brown,  with  streaks  and  mottii^gB  of 
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brownish  blade ;  wings  barred  with  white,  and  15  of  silver  in  Europe,  oar  gold  coins  oontinned 
the  tail  coverts  dnU  white  barred  with  dosky ;  to  be  exported  until  the  act  of  Jane  28, 1884^ 
tail  grayish  white,  with  16  narrow  bars  and  a  sabstitoted  the  ratio  of  16  to  1  by  redadng  the 
terminal  band  of  blackish  brown ;  the  length  is  fineness  of  the  eagle  to  899  A  thoasandths^  and 
abont  2  feet,  and  the  eztent<^  wings  4  feet,  the  its  wei«^t  to  268  grains,  being  282'grains  pare 
bin  2^  inches.  It  is  found  from  Florida  to  Bra-  gold.  By  the  act  of  Jan.  18, 1887,  we  fineness 
zil,  and  it  feeds  with  the  tnrkey  buzzards  and  of  the  eagle,  as  ef  iQl  theother  coizis.  was  raised 
carrion  crows  on  carcasses ;  it  has  the  habits  to  900  thousandths,  its  weight  remaming  as  be- 
ef the  Tultores,  with  the  additional  power  of  fore  268  pains,  of  wblch  28  j^ir  were  pure  gold ; 
carrying  prey  in  its  talons;  bende  carrion,  it  and  at  these  rates  it  continues  to  be  coined.— 
devours  small  reptiles  and  birds;  it  walks  like  There  are  also  a  half  eag^e,  first  coined  in  1796, 
the  turkey  buzzard.  Its  flight  is  rapid  and  grace-  a  quarter  eKgle,  first  coined  in  1796,  and  a 
fuL — ^The  eagle,  in  mythology,  is  the  sacred  bird  double  eagle,  first  coined  in  1849. 
of  the  Hindoo  Vishnu  and  of  the  Greek  Zeus.  EAR,  the  organ  of  hearing.  Anatomists 
In  the  Roman  ceremony  of  apotheods  an  eagle  divide  it  into  the  external,  the  middle^  and  the 
ascended  from  the  burning  cata&Ico,  and  was  internal  ear.  The  first  consists  of  tb»  visible 
believed  to  bear  the  soul  of  the  deceased  to  external  organ,  a  cartilaginous  and  fiediy  struc- 
Olympus.  In  the  Scandinavian  mythology,  it  ture,  of  the  form  best  adapted  to  collect  the  at- 
is  the  bird  of  wisdom,  and  sits  in  the  boughs  of  mospheric  vibrations,  and  the  meatus  or  tubular 
the  tree  yffgdranlL'-^Th&  Etrudcans  were  the  opening  leading  to  the  tymp&nnm.  The  tym* 
first  who  adopted  the  eagle  as  thesymbol  of  royal  panuim^a  a  firm  fibrous  membrane  stretdied 
power,  and  bore  its  image  as  a  standard  at  the  across  this  opening,  whose  office,  as  its  name 
head  of  their  armies.  Erom  the  time  of  Marius  implies,  is  to  communicate  vibrations  like  the 
it  was  the  principal  emblem  of  the  Roman  re-  head  of  a  drum.  The  middle  ear  is  a  cavity 
public,  and  the  dtaly  standard  of  the  legions.  It  about  the  form  and  size  of  a  kidney  bean; 
was  represented  with  outspread  wings,  and  was  firom  its  lower  point  a  tubular  opening  descends 
nsually  of  silver  till  the  reini  of  Hi^rian,  who  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  mouth,  and  termi- 
made  it  of  gold.  The  double-headed  eagle  was  nates  in  a  trumpet-like  expansion ;  this  is  usually 
in  use  among  the  Byzantine  emperors,  to  indi-  called  the  Eustadiian  tube,  and  sometimes  mea- 
oate,  it  is  said,  their  daim  to  the  empire  both  tu8audU<Hrittsintem/u»,  Across  the  middle  ear  is 
of  tiie  East  and  the  West ;  was  adopted  in  the  stretched  a  chain  of  4  minute  bones,  connected 
14th  century  by  the  German  emperors,  and  witii  each  other  by  cartilage  and  tendon.  These 
afterward  appeared  on  the  arms  of  Russia.  The  are  the  malleus  or  mallet,  the  incus  or  anvil,  the 
arms  of  Prussia  were  distinguished  by  the  black  arbimUaris  or  round  bone,  and  the  stapes  or  stir- 
eagle,  and  those  of  Poland  by  the  white.  The  rup,  each  named  from  some  fancied  resemblance, 
eagle  is  the  emblematic  device  of  the  United  The  office  of  this  chain,  which  is  attached  to 
fitatesof  America,  is  the  badge  of  the  order  of  the  the  tympanum  at  one  end,  and  to  the  mem- 
Gindnnatt,  and  is  figured  on  coins.  Napoleon  brane  covering  the  foramen  &vdle  at  the  other, 
adopted  it  for  the  emblem  of  imperial  Fnuice ;  it  is  to  trauflonit  the  vibrations  of  the  dr ;  to  aid 
was  not,  however,  represented  in  heraldic  style,  in  this,  they  are  controlled  by  2  minute  muscles, 
but  in  its  natural  form,  with  the  thunderbolts  of  which  render  the  2  tympani  tense.  The  whole 
Jupiter.  It  was  disused  under  the  Bourbons,  but  of  the  middle  ear,  with  these  minute  bones,  is 
was  restored  by  a  decree  of  Louis  Napoleon  cohered  with  mucous  membrane,  and  when  ir- 
(Jan.  1,  1862).  The  order  of  the  white  eagle  ritated,  as  by  a  cold,  it  secretes  mucus  very 
was  created  in  Poland  by  Ladislas  the  Short  in  fi^y,  and  thus  often  induces  temporary  and 
1326,  was  renewed  in  1706,  and  since  1881  has  partitu  deafhess.  The  internal  ear,  also  called 
been  united  with  the  imperial  orders  of  Russia,  the  labyrinth,  to  which  the  external  and  middle 
The  order  of  the  black  eagle  was  founded  in  ear  are  but  the  ante-rooms,  conasts  of  the  ves- 
1701  by  Frederic  I.,  the  fint  king  of  Prussia,  tibuleuthe  8  semicircular  canals,  and  the  coch- 
and  is  conferred  upon  princes  of  the  royal  fam-  lea.  The  vestibule  is  an  irregular  cavity  shut 
ily,  members  of  foreign  sovereign  houses,  and  a  out  from  the  middle  ear  by  the  membrane  cov- 
few  officers  of  state,  to  whom  it  gives  personid  ering  the  foramen  ovale,  and  communicating 
nobifity.  The  order  of  the  red  eagle,  the  second  with  the  semicircular  canals  by  6  openings,  2  of 
Prussian  order  in  dignity,  was  founded  in  1712  these  canals  bein^  Joined  at  one  ena.  The  «oeA- 
by  the  margrave  George  William  of  Baireuti),  lea^  as  its  name  implies,  ia  a  bony  structure  re- 
and  was  transferred  with  that  prindpality  to  sembling  in  form  a  sndl  shell ;  internally  it  is 
Prussia  in  1792.  divided  by  a  lamina,  bony,  ligamentous,  and 
EAGLE,  a  gold  coin  ot  the  United  States,  muscular,  into  2  cavities  called  the  seaia  f^esU^ 
of  the  value  of  $10,  first  coined  in  1796,  as  ^tc^tand  the  s«r20  tym|Nsni,  which  conmiunicate 
provided  by  the  act  of  congress  of  April  2, 1792,  at  the  top  of  the  cochlea,  in  a  curved  channel 
of  the  fineness  of  22  carats  (916f  thousandths),  called  the  modiolus.  This  modiolus  has  numer- 
and  weighing  270  grains,  thus  contdning  247^  ous  orifices,  through  which  pass  the  filaments 
grains  of  pure  gold.  The  silver  dollar  contained  of  the  auditory  nerve.  The  whole  internal  ear 
at  the  same  time  871i  grains  pure  silver,  the  is  lined  with  a  delicate  serous  membrane,  which 
ratio  of  valuation  of  eilver  to  gold  being  as  16  to  secretes  a  fiaid  called  perilymph.  Within  the 
1.  An  ounce  of  pure  gold  being  worth  more  than  vestibule  and  the  semicircular  canals^  we  find  the 
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membranoiu  labyrintb ;  in  the  yestibule  it  oon-  a  distance  at  which  ordinaiy  persons  cannot 

sistfl  of  2  membranons  saca^  one  called  the  utri'  distingaish  a  eonnd.    The  Inman,  too,  poeaesaes 

eultti,  and  the  other  the  Mceuhu,  commnnicat-  extraordinarj  powers  in  this  Te9|>ect ;  applying 

inff  with  each  other  and  extending  in  slender  his  ear  to  the  earth,  he  wHl  diisooTer  the  ap- 

tnbes  through  the  semicironlar  cancus,  of  which  proach  of  an  enemy,  and  obtain  some  idea  of 

they  only  occnpy  aboat  one^third ;  in  the  vesti-  nis  nnmbers^  long  before  the  eye  can  detect  his 

bnle  and  modiolus,  these  sacs  receive  the  ner-  coming.    In  ahnost  all  brain  affections,  there 

Tous  filaments,  and  are  thus  connected  with  the  is  more  or  less  morbid  sensltiTeneas  of  hear- 

serous  membrane  lining  the  labyrinth,  but  every-  ing ;  and  in  that  condition  of  the  nervous  sys- 

where  else  they  are  free,  and  separated  from  it  tern  brought  on  br  long  continued  and  intense 

by  the  perilymph,  while  their  internal  sur&cea  excitement,  and  wnich  often  terminates  in  in- 

secrete  a  similar  fluid  called  endolymph.    In  sanity,  the  same  phenomenon  is  observed^ — Hie 

the  vestibidar  portion  is  found  a  crystalline  form  of  the  external  ear  varies  matenaDy  in 

powder,  proved  by  chemical  experiment  to  be  different  races  of  men,  and  still  more  in  the  an- 

carbonate  of  lime,  and  denomini^  otoliihes;  imal  tribes.    In  the  Caucasian  race  it  is  of  mod- 

the  office  of  this  is  suppled  to  be  to  commu-  erate  aze,  well  formed,  and  neither  very  prom- 

nicate  the  vibrations  to  the  nervous  surfaces,  inent  nor  pressed  dosely  to  the  head.    In  the 

The  filaments  of  the  auditory  nerve  terminate  Halay  and  Mongolian  it  is  large,  iQ  proportictt- 

by  loops,  or  minute  points,  in  the  sacculus,  the  ed,  the  lobe  naturally  long,  and  the  whole  ear 

utricnlns,  die  ampuUa  (the  little  membranous  standing  out  prominently ;  in  the  Indian  race 

tubes  which  pass  through  the  semicircghir  ca-  the  conformation  is  similar  to  the  MongoUsn, 

nals),  and  the  lamina  which  divides  the  cochlea,  though  less  prominent;  in  the  negro  the  ear  is 

In  the  process  of  hearing,  the  vibrations  of  the  flat^  broad,  and  adheres  so  dosely  to  the  head  as 

atmoepnere,  caused,  we  will  say,  by  touching  to  give  the  idea  of  having  been  fastened  there 

one  of  the  keys  of  a  piano,  pass  toward  the  ear,  by  a  bandage.     Of  the  infsHor  animalwy  the 

where  they  are  collected  and  concentrated  by  mammalia  only  have  an  external  ear;  in  birds 

its  pecidiar  form  and  structure ;  thus  concen-  it  is  merely  a  small  orifice ;  in  fishes^  when  it 

trated,  they  pass  along  the  canal  to  the  tym-  exists,  it  is  covered  by  the  skin,  as  it  is  also  in 

panum,  where  they  produce  a  vibration ;  this  reptiles.    The  variety  in  its  form  in  mammals 

vibration  is  communicated  by  the  little  chain  of  extends  even  to  different  varieties  of  the  same 

bones  we  have  described  to  the  membrane  cov-  animal.    The  drooping  ear  of  the  King  CSiarles 

ering  the  foramen  ovale,  by  which  it  is  passed  and  other  spaniels  contrasts  forcibly  with  the 

to  the  fluid  contents  of  the  vestibule  and  to  the  erect  prominent  ear  of  the  foxhound  and  die 

sacs,  and  by  the  agitation  of  the  otolithes  it  is  Esquimaux  dog;  and  both  differ  greatly  from 

transmitted  to  the  nervous  surface,  which  is  ex-  the  short  open  ear  of  the  bull-dog.    The  horse 

panded  over  the  whole  labyrinth,  and  produces  has  a  sensitive  and  well  formed  ear,  though 

the  sensation  of  sound.    The  internal  and  mid-  of  small  size ;  while  the  ass^  with  no  better 

die  ear  are  ntuated  wholly  within  the  temporal  powers  of  hearing,  is  supplied  with  long  aural 

bone,  which  is  here  much  thicker  and  harder  appendages  which  seem  most  adapted  for  fims. 

than  elsewhere,  in  order  to  protect  the  delicate  The  elephant  has  a  small  ear  as  eompared  with 

and  complicated  structure  from  iiyury. — ^TJnder  his  great  size,  though  the  flap  of  skin  which 

the  head  of  Deaf  and  Dumb  we  have  spoken  in  protects  it  is  of  considerable  dimensions.    The 

general  terms  of  the  causes  which  induce  d^-  camivora  generaUy  have  small  but  veiy  quick 

ness;  but  we  may  say  here  that  while  congenital  ears,  and  they  usually  possess  erectile  power 

deafness  is  usua&y  the  result  of  defidency  or  which  enables  them  to  throw  them  into  shapes 

malformation  of  some  portion  of  the  organ,  thus  in  which  they  will  most  readily  cat«h  the  sound 

preventing  the  transmission  of  the  vibration  or  wave.    The  mole,  though  his  ear  is  hardly  dis- 

sound  wave,  accidental  deaineas  usually  arises  cemible  in  the  fine  fur  which  covons  it^  is  yet 

from  perforation  of  the  tympanum  by  ulcera-  very  quick  of  hearing.    Of  all  the  mammals,  the 

tion  or  otherwise ;  mucous  secretion,  the  result  bat  tribe  possess  the  largest  ears  in  proportion 

of  inflammation,  clogging  or  thickening  the  to  the  size  of  thdr  bodies,  the  jpJky{|<w<oiittt  and 

membranes  of  the  middle  ear,  or  ulceration  a1>-  the  megadenusvn  particular  bdng  provided  with 

tacking  the  little  bones  and  causing  their  dis-  these  appendages  so  large  as  to  fonn  nearly  \  of 

charge ;  inflammation  of  the  serous  membrane  the  superficial  extent  of  their  bodies^    Among 

of  the  labyrinth,  or  paralysis  of  the  auditory-  savage  and  half-civilized  tribes  the  idea  prevails 

nerve.    As  may  be  supposed,  the  cure  of  com-  that  the  lengthening  of  the  lobe  of  the  ear  by 

plete  deafness  is  exceedingly  rare,  and  most  of  heavy  ornaments,  and  the  enlargement  of  the 

the  cases  reported  will  be  found  on  examination  perforations  made  for  attaching  l^em,  both  add 

either  not  to  have  been  cured,  or  not  to  have  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  wearer.      In  tfac 

been  of  persons  entirely  deafl — ^The  sense  of  Burmese  statues  of  Gaudama,  he  is  represented 

hearing,  like  most  of  the  senses,  is  capable  of  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  the  lobes  of  his  ears 

a  mudi  higher  cultivation  than  is  generally  extend  to  tiie  level  of  his  lap.    Among  the  Af- 

given  to  it.    The  blind,  to  whom  touch  and  rican  tribes  the  perforation  in  the  ear  is  enlarged 

hearing  make  up  in  part  for  the  loss  of  vision,  so  that  a  stick  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter  may 

acquire  remarkable  powers  of  hearing.    They  be  thrust  through  it,  arid  some  of  them  use  the 

will  hear  a  footstep  or  the  opening  of  a  door,  at  ear  instead  of  a  pocket  to  carry  small  artides. 
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EAR  RINGS,  a  kind  of  ornament  common  the  property  of  a  Polish  lady,  and  consisted  of 

both  among  savage  and  civilized  peoples.  They  a  series  of  diamonds,  arranged  so  as  to  represent 

are  alluded  to  in  the  earliest  literature  of  both  an  acacia  blossom,  the  setting  being  made  to 

Aflia  and  Europe,  and  are  found  represented  resemble  a  lei^  of  the  same  tree..  The  lotus 

upon  renmants  of  sculpture  older  than  any  liter-  blossom  and  the  Bengal  rose  were  sometimes 

ature.    They  have  been  discovered  amid  the  copied  in  Egyptian  and  Indian  ear  rings,  and  the 

ruins  of  Thebes,  in  the  tombs  of  Egyptian  Chinese  women  wear  ear  rings  resembling  the 

kings,  and  have  been  dug  fVom  Heroulaneum,  fantastic  flora  of  their  country.    Roman  ladies 

Pompeii,  and  Nineveh.  Abraham,  the  father  of  of  the  highest  rank  sometimes  wore  thl<s  orna- 

the  Hebrews,  sent  them  as  a  present  to  his  son's  ment  in  the  shape  of  an  asp,  whose  body  was  of 

wife ;  Alexander,  when  he  marched  to  the  East,  gold  set  with  precious  stones ;  and  among  the 

met  with  them  in  Babylon,  and  on  the  banks  women  of  South  America  it  is  often  made  to 

of  the  Indus;  Cortes  found  them  in  use  among  resemble  a  humming  bird.    Both  among  the 

the  wealthy  Mexicans ;  among  the  Greeks  and  ancients  and  modems  ear  rings  have  sometimes 

Romans  they  were  equally  worn  by  noble  ladies  borne  miniature  likenesses  of  friends.    In  recent 

and  serving  maids;  and  in  the  later  Christian  times  ^ey  have  very  generally  been  supposed 

civilization  they  have  enjoyed  a  nearly  univer-  to  be  beneficial  to  the  health,  and  especially  to 

sal  prevalence.    They  are  termed  rings  in  the  be  a  protection  against  wellness  of  the  eyes, 

Hebrew  and  other  ancient  as  well  as  the  English  and  in  this  belief  they  are  still  frequently  worn 

and  other  modern  languagea  and  their  origmal  by  men  in  France  and  Italy,  and  sometimes  also 

form  was  doubtless  a  simple  cirdet    Among  in  the  United  States,  and  are  common  among 

the  oriental  nations,  the  Hebrews  excepted,  they  boys  in  Germany. 

were  worn  by  both  sexes,  and  though  at  first  EAR  TRUMPET.    Under  this  title  may  be 

of  gold  or  Sliver,  were  subsequently  made  with  included  aU  those  contrivances  intended  to  aid 

agate,  chalcedony,  onyx,  coral,  and  pearls.  They  the  hearing  of  persons  partially  deaf.    We  have 

were  sometimes  single  hoops  of  gold  from  1^  to  no  means  of  ascertaining  at  what  period  or  by 

8  inches  in  diameter,  but  were  more  frequently  whom  ear  trumpets  were  invented.    The  prac- 

jewelled  drops  or  pendants  of  various  styles,  tice  of  putting  the  hand  to  the  ear  in  a  trumpet 

hung  fVom  a  small  ring  inserted  in  the  ear.  shape  probably  first  suggested  it,  and  from  occa- 

Even  at  the  present  day  the  finest  ear  rings  in  sional  allusions  to  the  use  of  the  trumpet  in  old 

the  world  are  in  the  harems  of  the  East,  and  writers  it  would  seem  to  have  been  of  very 

European  princesses  in  devising  this  ornament  early  origin.    The  earliest  form  of  which  we 

have  been  unable  to  excel  the  taste  of  Persian  have  any  knowledge  was  a  rude  imitation  on 

mmdens  and  cdf  the  slaves  of  the  sultan.    The  an  exaggerated  scale  of  the  form  of  the  external 

nse  of  ear  rings  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ear ;  but  as  this  was  found  inconvenient  fh)m 

was  confined  chiefiy  to  women.    The  favorite  the  difficulty  of  retaining  it  in  place,  a  form 

style  was  a  pendant,  framed  of  gold  and  set  more  nearly  resembling  a  speaking  trumpet  was 

with  precious  stones.    Pearls  were  valued  for  substituted.    As  this  again  was  found  incon* 

being  exactly  spheric^  and  for  their  delicate  venient  from  the  space  it  occupied  and  the  diffi- 

whiteness ;  and  2  or  8  of  them  were  generally  culty  of  supporting  it  in  position,  a  curved  form 

Joined  together  to  elongate  a  single  £rop,  and  was  substituted,  descending  from  the  ear  close 

2  or  8  such  drops  were  often  suspended  from  to  the  side  of  the  face  and  presenting  the  trum- 

a  single  ring.    In  the  Iliad,  Juno,  adorning  her-  pet-shaped  mouth  upward.    Another  modificar 

self  in  her  richest  and  most  captivating  attire,  tion  was  a  fiat  tube  passing  over  the  head  and 

puts  on  ear  rings  made  with  8  drops  resembling  applied  to  each  ear,  while  in  front  and  imme* 

mulberries ;  and  in  the  Odyssey  the  splendid  diately  over  the  forehead  was  an  opening  to 

present  which  Eurydamus  sends  to  Penelope  is  receive  the  sound.    Another  inventor,  havincr 

a  set  of  ear  rings  of  a  similar  style.  The  Venus  observed  that  in  listening  intently  people  opened 

de'  Medici  has  the  ears  pierced,  and  probably  their  mouths,  contrived  a  sort  of  plectrum  or 

there  were  once  ear  rings  in  them.  At  Rome  the  vibrating  body  to  be  held  between  the  teeth, 

precious  stones  came  especially  into  use  for  this  and  thus  to  convey  sounds  by  the  Eustachian 

ornament,  and  in  the  progress  of  luxury  under  tube.    After  the  introduction  of  caoutchouc  and 

the  emperors  the  Roman  matrons,  according  to  gutta  percha  into  the  arts,  a  long  tube  of  one 

Seneca,  often  carried  suspended  from  their  ears  or  other  of  these  materials,  with  a  bell-shaped 

the  woi^  of  2  or  8  rich  patrimonies.  The  pen-  trumpet  at  the  end,  took  the  place  of  the  metal- 

dants  were  sometimes  made  to  resemble  a  series  lie  trumpet,  and  for  many  purposes  is  very  con- 

of  nuts,  or  were  adorned  with  figures  of  centaurs  venient.    In  England  in  some  of  the  churches 

or  horses,  or  marine  animals,  and  were  so  ar-  pews  are  constructed  with  tubes  to  conduct  the 

ranged  as  to  vibrate  against  each  other  upon  sound,  opening  in  convenient  podtions  for  the 

every  motion  of  the  head,  and  thus  to  produce  a  ear  oi  the  listener.    Among  the  more  recent 

constant  gentle  lankling.    Instead  of  a  ring,  a  inventions  for  facilitating  hearing  are  the  auricle, 

hook  was  often  used  to  attach  the  ornament  to  a  small  tube  of  silver  with  a  semiglobular  ex* 

the  ear,  and  the  women  of  Italy  still  continue  pansion,  intended  to  be  inserted  into  the  meatus 

tills  practice,  pasdng  the  hook  through  the  lobe  of  the  ear ;  and  the  tympanum,  a  small  thin  disk 

of  the  ear  without  any  other  &stening.    One  of  rubber,  having  a  silver  wire  passing  through 

of  the  most  famous  ox  modem  ear  rings  was  it  to  transmit  the  sound  wave.    In  a  few  cases 
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thektterhMbeenof  CQDflidenblaflervioe.  In  After  Uie  barons  the  eaik  are  sbo  iiie 
esMS  cMf  total  ^^AftfaAan,  no  each  means  are  of  nnmerona  of  any  order,  nambering  (in  1859) 
any  advantage.  834^  of  whom  47  brpe  Soottiali  and  68  Iziah 
EARL,  the  moat  ancient  title  of  nobQity  naed  titles.  They  are  styled  \if  the  soyereign  **  rig^A 
in  Great  Britain.  Under  the  early  Saxon  kings  tnuty  and  well  beloved  oooain,'*  aa  appeDntiaii 
the  powerfol  nobles  to  whose  charge  shires  or  attribnted  to  Heniy  IV.,  who  had  his  own  rei^ 
territories  had  been  committed  were  called  eal-  sons  for  flattering  thepoweiM  earl&  with  Beaiiy 
darmerif  literally  elder  men  Twhenoe  the  mod-  all  of  wluxn  he  Is  said  to  have  been  sllied  by  birth 
em  alderman),  a  term  eqniviuent  to  the  Latin  or  marriagei  by  frequent  aUosioiis  to  the  relation- 
$eMor  or  senator^  and  given  in  Latin  documents  ship.  They  are  now  created  by  lettera  patent^ 
as  prineepiy  dux,  or  e<mi€$*,  The  Danes  snbse-  in  place  of  the  old  practioe  by  which  the  aoTcr- 
qnently  applied  the  term  earU,  which  signified  eign  girded  on  the  sword  isi  the  new  eail  and 
originally  a  man  c^  noble  birth,  as  opposed  to  invested  him  with  mantle  and  coronet, 
the  eeorl  or  chorl,  to  the  same  men  who  had  EABL  MAB8HAL,  an  officer  of  state  in£ng» 
borne  the  title  of  ealdarmen.  The  Saxon  earl  land,  who  directs  important  oereouHiieB^  takes 
derived  his  title  solely  from  his  office,  which  cogmzance  of  matten  relating  to  honor,  ama, 
was  originaDy  in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  and  in  and  pedigree,' and  TOodaims  uie  declaration  of 
recompense  for  his  aervices  received  a  part  of  war  or  of  peace.  The  office  was  estahliiilied  in 
the  revenues  of  his  province  to  his  own  use.  ^e  reign  A  BichardH.,  who  conferred  it  upon 
Toward  the  close  of  the  Saxon  dynasty  these  Thomas  Mowbmj,  earl  of  Nottmgham,  ana  is 
provincial  governors  not  only  greatly  enlarged  now  hereditary  m  the  family  of  Howard,  the 
their  aathority,  but  claimed  the  dignity  as  he-  head  of  which,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  la  the  piree- 
reditary;  and  in  the  time  of  Edwu^  the  Con-  ent  earl  marsbsl  of  England. 
fSMBor  uie  whole  kingdom  was  divided  between  KABLE,  Ftnrr,  an  American  inventor,  bom  in 
6  powerful  earls,  including  Godwin  and  his  sons  Leicester,  Mass.,  Dea  17, 1762,  died  tiiisre,  Hov. 
Harold  and  Tosti,  of  whom  Harold  subsequent^  19, 1832.  In  1785  he  became  connected  with 
ly  usurped  the  throne.  After  the  Norman  con-  Mr.  Edmund  Snow  in  the  manu&eture  of  ma- 
quest  the  territorial  possessions  of  the  Saxon  chme  and  hand  cards  for  carding  cotton  and 
nobility  were  declared  forfeited,  and  with  many  wool ;  and  in  1790,  when  Kr.  Samuel  l^ater,  the 
newly  created  fiefs  were  distributed  among  the  originator  <^  cotton  factories  in  this  oeuntiy, 
chief  followers  of  William  the  Conqueror,  who  w^s  establishing  his  first  factory  at  Pawtni&et, 
thereupon  assumed  the  name  of  counts,  fiipm  the  he  applied  to  Mr.  Earle  to  ftimish  him  with 
Ldan  eome$.  But  this  title  was  very  soon  re-  what  are  technically  termed  twilled  cards,  aU 
placed  by  the  old  one  of  earl,  while  the  terri-  the  cards  then  manufactured  in  this  conntcy 
tory  from  which  the  new  dignitary  received  his  beinff  plain.  Mr.  Earle  at  first  made  these  qr 
name  or  over  which  he  exercised  Jurisdiction  han^  out  soon  invented  the  machine  stiU  in 
was  thenceforth  called  a  county,  instead  of  s  use  for  their  manufacture,  by  which  the  lab^r  of 
shire  as  previously  under  the  Saxons,  and  the  a  man  for  15  hours  could  be  performed  in  as  many 
consort  of  the  earl  became  a  countess.  Accord-  minutes.  Aside  from  his  inventive  genius,  Mr. 
ing  to  Cruise,  there  were  8  sorts  of  earldoms  Earle  deserves  a  record  for  hisextensiTo  attain- 
under  the  early  Norman  longs:  the  first  and  ments  in  science  and  literature. — ^Puvr.  an 
highest,  where  the  dignity  was  annexed  to  the  American  physician,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom 
possession  of  a  whole  county,  with  the  jura  rs-  in  Leicester,  Massw,  Dec^  81, 1809.  He  was  edn- 
galia^  in  which  case  the  county  became  a  county  cated  at  the  Friends'  yearly  meeting  bomding 
palatme,  and  the  person  created  earl  of  it  exer-  school  at  Providence,  B.  L/whea^  he  was  snfase- 
dsed  all  the  authority  of  a  sovereign ;  the  next,  ouently  employed  as  a  teacher.  He  reoaved  his 
where  the  earl  was  entitled  to  the  third  part  diplomaof  M.D^  in  1887,  after  which  he  spent  8 
of  the  revenues  of  the  county  court ;  and  the  months  in  Loudon  and  a  vear  in  Paris,  and  some 
third,  where  a  tract  of  land  was  erected  into  a  10  months  more  in  travel,  retnning  to  Fhiladel- 
coun^  and  granted  with  civil  and  criminal  phiainl889.  Lil840hewasapn<nntedre8ideDt 
jurisdiction  to  be  held  per  terviUum  unius  eami-  physicisu  of  the  iusane  hoq>itiu  at  Frankford, 
tatu$.  This  statement,  however,  is  open  to  con-  Penn.,  under  the  care  of  the  Friends,  where  he 
troversy,  and  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  is  of  opinion  remained  a  little  more  than  2  years.  In  1844 
that  the  Norman  earls,  excepting  in  the  coun-  he  was  appoiuted  physidan  to  theamrlum  fJurthe 
ties  palatine,  possessed  no  jurisdiction  over  the  insane  at  Bloomingdale,  N.  Y.,  where  he  re> 
counties  from  which  they  were  denominated,  mained  till  April,  1849,  when  he  visited  the  in- 
the  dignity  being  of  a  nature  altogether  personal,  sane  hospitals  of  England,  Belgium,  Germany, 
At  present  the  title  conveys  no  local  jurisdic-  Austria,  Poland,  and  a  part  of  those  of  France, 
tion  or  revenue,  and  is  no  longer  confined  to  the  In  1847  he  dedined  an  mpoinment  of  visitiog 
names  of  counties,  but  may  be  derived  from  physidanto  the  New  Yorx  city  lunatic  asylum, 
those  of  towns  or  villages,  or  of  families.  It  but  accepted  it  when  again  offered  in  1868. 
remained  the  highest  hereditary  dignity  in  Eng-  He  has  been  a  somewhat  Toluminous  writer, 
land  until  the  reign  of  Edward  JIL^  when  the  principally  in  the  medical  and  soientifio  joor- 
first  dukedom  was  created,  and  is  now  the  8d  nals  and  the  ^'  Journal  oi  Insanity."  In  1841 
order  of  the  British  nobility,  being  next  below  he  published  a  small  volume  of  poems  enti- 
that  of  marquis,  and  above  that  of  viscount,  tied  **Marathon  and  other  Poemsr  hut  lear- 
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ing  that  they  might  endanger  his  professional  The  sorflEU^  is  a  fertile  plain,  watered  by  Spring 
atanding,  he  withdrew  the  edition  from  the  creek  and  several  of  its  branches,  ana  oo- 
market  very  soon  after  its  publication.  The  cnpied  by  com  and  ootton  plantations,  inter* 
aame  year  appeared  his  *^  Visit  to  18  Asylums  spersed  with  forests  of  oak  and  yellow  pine. 
for  the  Insane  in  Europe.*'  In  1848  he  pub*  Scarcely  a  rock  is  to  be  seen  in  the  county. 
Uahed  the  ^  History,  Desoriptionf  and  Statistics  The  Ohattahoochee  is  navigable  along  the  bor- 
of  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum."  After  his  re*  der  of  the  county  by  steamboats,  and  the  smcdl- 
torn  firom  his  second  European  tour,  he  publish-  er  streams  fdmish  good  water  power.  On  the 
ed  in  the  '*  American  Journal  of  Insanity  **  a  bank  of  Oolamoka  creek  is  one  of  those  remark- 
series  of  articles  on  institations  for  the  insane  able  ancient  mounds  which  have  been  found  in 
in  Germany  and  Austria,  which  were  subse-  various  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  is  75  feet 
qoentljr  collected  in  a  volume.  Another  series  high,  with  a  level  surlkce  on  the  top  240  by  90 
of  articles  on  ^  Bloodletting  in  Mental  Dis-  feet  in  extent  The  productions  of  the  county 
orders"  was  also  published  in  book  form  in  in  1850  amounted  to  4,854  bales  of  cotton,  228,- 
1854.  His  other  contributions  to  the  medical  087  bushels  of  Indian  com,  and  76,877  of  sweet 
and  psychological  Journals  are  very  numerous,  potatoes.  There  were  16  churdies,  1  newspa* 
— Thoxas,  a  writer  on  law,  brother  of  the  per  office,  and  144  pupils  attending  academies 
preceding,  bom  in  Leicester,  Mass.,  April  21,  and  schools.  Value  of  real  estate  in  1856, 
1791,  died  in  Philadelphia,  July  14, 1849.  His  $994,081.  Named  in  honor  of  Peter  Early,  gov- 
eariy  education  was  obtained  at  we  academy  eroor  of  Georgia  in  1818.  Capital,  Blakdy. 
of  his  native  town.  In  1817  he  removed  to  EABLT,  John,  abishop  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
Philadelphia,  and  engaged  in  mercantile  pur*  copal  church  souui,  bom  m  Virginia  in  1785.  At 
salts  for  a  few  vears^  and  then  having  studied  an  early  age  he  ioined  the  'Virig^a  conference, 
law  coounenced  the  practice  of  the  profession  and  became  an  itmerant  minister.  He  filled  sue- 
in  that  dfy,  where  he  was  distinguished  not  oessively  the  offices  of  secretary  of  conference, 
only  for  legal  ability,  but  for  the  Iwge  amount  presiding  elder,  and  delegate  of  the  general  con- 
of  time  he  bestowed  without  fee  or  reward  in  ference.  At  the  general  conference  of  1846  he 
defending  the  cause  of  the  poor,  often  refusing  was  elected  general  book  agent,  in  which  office 
oases  offering  large  pecuniary  emolument  in  he  continued  until  elected  bishop  in  1854.  As 
order  to  attend  to  those  who  were  unable  to  a  traveller,  revivalist,  and  qrstematic  nreacher, 
nay.  He  edited  in  snccesuon  the  ^  Golum-  it  is  said  of  him  that  he  has  few  equsjs  in  the 
Idan  Observer."  ^  Standfurd,"  '*  Pennsylvanian,"  ministry  of  the  southern  Methodist  diurch. 
and  **  Mechamcs*  EVee  Press  and  Reform  Advo-  EABTH,  the  planet  upon  which  we  live.  (For 
oate  ;^  and  he  took  an  airtive  part  in  calling  a  its  motions  and  its  relations  to  the  heavenly  bod- 
oonvention  to  revise  the  constitution  of  Pennsyl«  ies,  see  AsmoNoirr.)  The  ancients,  familiar  with 
▼ania  in  1887,  was  a  prominent  member  of  it,  only  a  small  portion  of  its  surface,  entertained 
and  is  believed  to  have  made  the  orig^al  draft  the  cradest  notions  of  its  foiin  and  extent.  In 
of  the  new  constitution*  At  this  time  he  was  so  the  time  of  Homer  it  was  regarded  as  a  fiat  cir- 
popular  that  any  office  in  the  gift  of  the  x>cople  de,  everywhere  surrounded  by  a  dark  and  mys- 
was  at  his  ooounand,  but  he  lost  the  support  of  terious  ocean.  The  nations  which  dwelt  upon 
the  party  with  which  he  was  conneotod  (the  its  borders  weVe  called  Cimmerians  and  deacrib- 
democratic)  by  advocating  the  extension  of  the  ed  as  living  in  peipetoal  darkness.  In  every 
right  of  8affi*age  to  negroes.  In  1840  he  was  the  direction  the  most  distant  lands  heard  of  were 
candidate  of  ti^e  liberty  party  for  the  vice-pres-  placed  on  the  margin  of  this  ocean,  so  that  as 
idency.  After  that  penod  he  minded  Utue  in  geographical  knowledge  increased  its  shores  in 
political  affitirs,  and  aevoted  himseu  almost  en-»  fike  manner  receded.  The  strait  at  the  pillars 
tireiy  to  literarv  pursuits.  His  first  published  cf  Hercules,  leading  into  the  ocean,  was  for 
WOTE  was  an  *^  Essay  on  Penal  Law,"  written  many  centuries  the  ooundary  of  the  earth  to- 
while  he  was  a  member  of  the  law  academy  of  wara  the  west.  The  Black  sea  appears  for  a 
Philadelphia,  and  published  by  the  library  com*  time  to  have  been  the  boundary  in  the  other  di- 
pany.  This  was  followed  by  an  '*  Essay  on  the  rection,  and  Colchis  on  the  margin  of  the  East- 
lUg^ta  of  States  to  alter  and  annul  their  Char-  em  sea.  Ethiopia  reached  the  sea  to  the  south, 
ten,"  a  work  which  elicited  the  approbation  and  the  Riphssan  mountains  stretched  to  the 
of  Thomas  Jefferson ;  a  ^  Treatise  on  Railroads  northem  verge  of  the  earth.  The  ancient  He- 
and  Internal  Communications,"  published  in  brews  found  the  same  boundary  to  the  west; 
1680;  a  spelling  book  for  schools,  which  was  but  in  other  directions  they  vaguely  spoke  of 
highly  approved  by  eminent  teachers  in  Phila-  the  **ends  of  the  earth."  Availingthemselves 
delphia  and  vicinity;  a  '^life  of  Beqjamin  of  the  commercial  enterprise  of  the  FhoBuicians, 
Lnndy,"  an  eminent  philanthropist  At  tiie  theyhad  in  the  time  ofSolomon  prosecuted  their 
time  of  his  death  he  had  nearly  completed  a  trading  voyages  through  the  straits  of  Babd- 
history  of  the  French  revolution  and  a  tranda*  mandeb  into  the  Indian  ocean,  bring^g  home 
tion  of  Sismondi's  *^  Italian  Republics."  from  expeditions  of  8  years'  duration  tne  pro- 
EARLY,  a  8.  W.  CO  of  Ga.,  bordering  on  Ala.,  ducts  of  tropicd  regions ;  while  their  ships  sent 
bounded  W.  by  the  Chattahoochee  river,  and  westward  toward  the  Atiantic  retumea  laden 
N.  by  Colamoka  creek ;  area,  864  sq.  m. ;  pop.  with  the  tin,  silver,  lead,  and  other  metallic 
in  1852,  8,641,  of  whom  4^11  were  slaves,  products  of  Spain  and  Great  Britain.   The  ex- 
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peditiotu  of  Alexander  into  Ana  opened  new  oi  ateree  upon  the  mrftoe  of  the  eartii,  and 

oonntriea  in  the  east,  and  larg^  AKtended  the  from  tfaia  to  calculate  the  irhole  drcnmfa^noe. 

geography  of  the  GnikM,  The  Romans  by  their  At  Syene,  in  npper  Egypt)  was  a  wdl,  at  the 

«on«Mrti  added  diflcoveriea  in  the  other  direc-  bottom  of  whidi  tlie  fnll  disk  of  the  eon  was 


laon ;  bat  these,  while  they  removed  fdrther  o£^  seen  at  noon  of  the  day  of  the  sammer  solstice ; 

still  served  to  fix  the  encircling  ocean,  the  mare  at  the  same  time  from  Alexandria,  then  taken 

tenebrommy  as  the  ipipassable  barrier  and  limit  to  be  on  the  same  meridian,  its  angiilar  distance 

totiieland.    At  a  very  early  period  the  astron-  from  the  zenith  was  7^  12'.     This  was  the 

omers  among  the  £^;yptians.  Chaldeans,  and  measore  of  the  celestial  arc  between  the  two 

Greeks   perceived  that  the  heavenly  bodies  aeniths,  and  borethe  same  relation  to  the  whole 

while  occupying  the  same  positions,  stood  in  dif-  drcomferenoe  as  the  distance  between  the  two 

ferent  relations  to  different  points  npon  the  snr-  points  on  the  sorface  bore  to  the  circamference 

&ce  of  the  earth.  In  the  school  of  Thales,Anaxi'>  of  the  earth.    Presuming  tlus  distance  to  be 

mander,  Anaximenes,  and  Pythagoras,  the  sun  6,000  stadia,  and  7^  12'  being  ^  of  a.  circle,  the 

dial  was  employed  to  mark  tiie  progress  of  the  total  circumference  was  then  250,000  stadia, 

sun  in  its  meridional  range,  and  to  determine  the  The  world  known  by  the  reports  of  travellers 

latitude  of  places,  and  the  division  of  the  year  into  extended  only  about  88,000  stadia  in  a  K.  and  & 

865daya.  The  length  of  the  longest  and  shortest  direction;  and  from  the  pillars  of  Hercules  to 

days  at  numerous  places  was  determined  by  the  the  city  of  Thinss  upon  the  eastern  ocean,  along 

EgyT^ilana  with  this  instrument^  and  they  first  his  base  line  drawn  £.  and  W.  across  the  Hedi- 

added  5^  days  to  the  older  division  of  the  year  terranean,  Eratosthenes  reckoned  a  greatly  ex- 

into  860  days.    Thales  (bom  at  Miletus,  640  B.  aggerated  distance  of  70,000  stadia,  and  yet  leas 

C.)  perceived  the  error  of  giving  to  the  earth  a  than  ^  of  the  whole  circumference.   He  indulges 

plane  surface,  and  ascribed  to  it  a  spherical  fig-  only  conjectures  whether  the  remainder  was  oo- 

ure  and  a  position  at  the  centre  of  the  universe,  oupied  entirely  by  the  ocean  he  called  the  At- 

Anaximander  believed  it  was  cylindrical ;  and  lantic,  or  consisted  in  part  of  stiwige  continents 

in  the  Pythagorean  cosmography  the  extraordi-  and  islands.    Posidonius  next  attempted  a  and- 

nary  advance  was  made  of  pladng  the  sun  in  lar  measurement  by  observations  of  the  altitode 

the  centre  of  the  system  with  the  earth  moving  of  the  star  Oanopns,  when  seen  on  the  meridian 

about  it    But  this  step  was  soon  lost,  and  the  at  Rhodes,  and  again  at  Alexandria.    Finding  a 

knowledge  of  the  extent  and  form  of  the  earth  difference  of  altitude  of  7"*  80',  and  assmmog 

made  but  slow  progress  as  the  limited  observa-  the  meridional  distance  of  the  two  points  to  be 

tions  of  travellers  were  gradually  accumulated.  5,000  stadia,  he  made  the  whole  circumference 

A  latitude  observation  is  recorded  of  Meton  and  240,000  stadia.  Of.tiie  real  value  of  the  stadium 

Euctemon  at  Athens,  482  B.  0.  As  commercial  employed  we  are  entirely  ifliorant;  and  it  is 

intercourse  was  extended  among  the  nations  and  certain  that  it  was  not,  as  employed  at  that  time, 

navigation  became  an  important  art,  the  spher*  a  fixed  determinate  measure.   The  great  astron- 

ical  figure  of  the  earth  must  have  become  appar-  omer  Hipparchus  of  Rhodes,  bom  at  Nice,  in 

ent  by  the  same  phenomena  which  are  now  com*  Bithynia,  140  B.  0.,  first  determined  the  longi- 

monly  appealed  to  in  proof  of  it^  viz. :  the  sinking  tudes  of  places  upon  the  earth  by  the  edipees 

of  distant  objects  seen  upon  a  level  plain,  as  the  of  the  moon,  and  produced  maps  upon  which 

sea  below  the  horizon ;  the  greater  or  less  ele-  localities  were  designated  by  their  latitudes  and 

vationof  the  circumpolarstara,  as  the  observer  longitudes.    Thus  a  means  was  furnished  of 

is  further  toward  the  north  or  the  south ;  the  determining  the  relative  positions  of  places 

different  angles  under  which  the  sun  is  seen  at  without  tiie  necessity  of  measurements  upon  the 

noon  of  the  same  day  at  different  points  on  the  surface  between  them ;  and  afterward,  when 

same  meridian ;  and  other  appearances  of  the  suitable  instruments  should  be  contrived,  of 

same  character.    This  form  bemg  recognized,  it  finding  directiy  any  spot  beyond  the  sea,  and 

was  natural  to  seek  the  measure  of  its  circum-  retuming  to  the  starting  point   Adopting  these 

ference,  and  it  is  extremely  probable  that  at-  principles,  Ptolemv,  the  astronomer  and  geog- 

tempts  of  this  kind  were  made  before  any  of  rapher,  prepared  the  most  complete  map  of  the 

those  of  which  we  have  account    Some  of  the  world  so  fiEir  as  it  was  known,  designating  places 

measures  of  the  most  remote  antiquity  appear  by  theur  latitudes  and  lon^tudes,  and  causing 

to  have  relation  to  the  terrestrial  circumference;  the  meridians  to  approach  each  other  toward 

and,  as  stated  by  Laplace,  they  seem  "to  indicate  the  pole.    For  want  of  accurate  measnremezit 

not  only  that  this  length  was  very  exactiy  of  the  length  of  a  decree,  his  map^  however,  was 

known  at  a  very  ancient  period,  but  that  it  has  very  imperfect    8till  it  continued  fiur  many 

also  served  as  the  base  of  a  complete  system  of  centuries  to  be  the  great  authority  in  geograplij; 

measures,  the  vestiges  of  which  have  been  found  and  it  was  not  until  1635,  when  the  cQfferenoe 

in  Asia  and  Egypt'*    Aristotie  states  that  bo-  of  longitude  between  Marseilles  and  Aleppo  was  . 

fore  his  time  the  circumference  had  been  deter-  found  to  be  only  80^  in  place  of  45%  as  repre- 

mined  by  mathematicians  at  400,000  stadia,  aented  npon  the  map,  it  became  apparent  that 

Eratosthenes,  who  lived  the  next  century  after  more  perfect  observations  for  longitudes  must 

Aristotle,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  be  adopted  than  those  of  the  ancients.    The 

clearly  pnerceive  the  trae  method  of  applying  uncertainty  of  the  results  obtained  by  observing 

astronomical  observations  to  the  measurement  edipsea  of  the  moon  was  soon  perceived,  and  at 
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last  the  suggestion  of  Gralileo  was  adopted  of  the  eqtiator  and  there  ftocmmilate  them  in  a 

observing  th»  eclipses  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  belt,  increasing  the  equatorial  diameter.    New- 

In  Uie  9th  centorj  on  attempt  was  made  by  di«  ion  caloolated  that  to  mcdntain  tibe  hydrostatic 

rection  of  the  cfdiph  Al  Mamon,  who  raigned  eqnilibrinm  the  proportion  of  the  polar  to  the 

at  Bagdad  from  818  to  888,  to  aetermine  the  «(patorial  diameter  most  be  as  280  to  281. 

length  of  a  degree  of  latitude.    His  mathenu^  Bioher,  who  was  sent  by  the  academy  of 

tioians  assembled  on  the  plain  of  8hinar,  and,  sciences  of  Paris  to  Cayenne  in  1672,  observed 

taking  the  altitude  of  the  polar  star,  separated  that  the  pendulum  wMch  vibrated  seconds  in 

in  two  parties,  travelling  in  opposite  directions  Paris  lost  about  2^  minutes  daily  at  Cayenne, 

till  they  found  a  difference  of  altitude  of  one  This  fact,  as  Newton  explained  in  his  Ptinei- 

degree.    They  made  the  distance  upon  the  sur-  pia,  must  be  a  consequence  of  the  reduction 

face  the  same  as  that  ffiven  by  Ptolemy,  prob-  of  the  force  of  gravity,  either  by  effect  of  the 

ably  adopting  his  conclusion,  which  they  were  centrifugal  force  or  of  increased  distance  from 

set  to  verify.    From  this  time  to  the  middle  of  the  centre.    The  deductions  of  Newton  and 

the  1 6th  century  no  f cfHher  attention  was  given  Huyghens  that  the  earth  was  a  spheroid  like  that 

to  ascertaining  the  dimensions  and  true  ngnre  already  observed  of  Jupiter,  flattened  at  tiie 

of  the  earth  by  astronomical  observations ;  bnt  poles,  conflicting  with  the  opposite  conduinons 

vast  accessions  of  geographical  knowledge  were  of  the  flrst  Oassini,  induced  the  academy  of 

made  by  the  enterprise  of  the  navigators  of  this  sciences  to  cause  exact  measurements  of  meri* 

period.    They  at  last  solved  the  mystery  of  the  dional  arcs  to  be  made  both,  near  the  equator 

Tnare  tenebrosum.    The  next  attempt  to  deter-  and  the  polar  drde.    The  celebrated  commis- 

mine  the  circumference  was  made  by  Femel,  a  sion  of  tneir  members  left  Paris  in  1786,  Bou- 

French  phytdcian,  who  died  in  1558.  In  the  want  guer.  La  Oondamine,  and  Qodia  to  Join  in  Pern 

of  exact  survey^  by  which  the  true  distance  be-  the  officers  appointed  by  Spain,  Antonio  d'Ul- 

tw^en  places  might  be  known,  he  measured  the  loa  and  Jorge  Juan ;  and  Maupertuis  with  4 

space  between  Paris  and  Amiens  by  the  number  others  to  proceed  to  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  where 

01  revolutions  of  his  carriage  wheel,  and  mak-  they  were  joined  by  the  Swedish  astronomer 

ing  his  observations  for  latitude  he  made  the  Celsius.    Ten  years  were  spent  by  the  party  in 

length  of  a  degree  67,070  French  toises ;  a  re-  Peru  in  the  measurement  of  an  arc  of  over  8^ 

markably  close  approximation  to  the  actual  in  length,  extending  from  lat.  2'  8"  N.  to  8^  4/ 

length.  WillebrordSnell,  a  mathematical  teacher  82"  S.     In  2  measurements  of  the  original 

of  Holland,  made  in  1617  a  similar  attempt  base  the  difference  was  hardly  2}^  inches;  and 

between  Alkmaar  and  Bergen-op-Zoom ;  and  a  second  base  of  6,259  toises  differed  when 

he  was  the  flrst  to  apply  a  system  of  triangu-  measured  leas  than  a  toise  from  its  length  as 

lation  to  expedite  his  geodetic  measurements,  calculated  from  the  triangles.    The  length  of 

His  instrument  for  obser^g  angles  was  a  quad-  the  degree  at  the  equator,  reduced  to  the  level 

rant  of  5}  feet  radius.    As  afterward  corrected  of  the  sea,  was  calculated  by  Bouguer  at  66,768 

by  Muschenbroek,  the  length  was  67,088  toises.  toises,  or  862,912  feet ;  by  La  Condamine,  at 

In  1685  Norwood  in  England  repeated  the  ex-  66,749  toises ;  and  by  Ulloa,  at  66,768  toises. 

periment,  measuring  alonff  the  road  the  distance  The  northern  party  found  a  place  for  their 

between  London  and  York,  making  the  degree  operations  between  Tomea  in  Dipland  and  the 

867,176  feet,  or  67,800  toises.    Toward  the  close  mountain  of  Eittis,  67'  29.6"  further  north,  in 

of  the  same  century  Picard  first  applied  the  tele-  lat.  66^  48'  22".     The  difference  of  latitude 

scope  attached  to  a  quadrant,  and  furnished  with  being  determined,  they  measured  a  base  line 

cross  wires,  to  observe  the  angles  for  his  tri-  upon  the  frozen  rivers,  2  measurements  nving 

angulation,  and  twice  measured  between  Amiens  a  difference  of  only  about  4  inches.    The  arc 

and  Malvoisine  with  wooden  perches  a  base  of  being  then  determined,  it  was  found  to^ve  57,- 

6,668  toises,  or  nearly  7  m.  in  length,  employ-  422  toises  to  the  degree.    With  this  result  they 

ing  also  at  the  other  extremity  a  base  of  verin-  returned  to  France,  being  absent  only  16  months, 

cation  of  8,902  toises.    The  celestial  arc  of  The  greater  length  of  the  degrees  as  they  ap- 

1^  22'  65"  was  measured  by  a  sector  of  10  feet  proacn  the  poles  was  thus   established,  and 

radius.    He  made  the  de^ee  67,060  toises,  a  consequently  the  greater  equatorial  than  polar 

result  very  nearly  accurate,  attained  by  a  for-  diameter  of  the  earth.  Multiplied  measurements 

tunate  compensation  of  errors  in  his  method  in  different  parts  of  the  earth  now  became  im- 

and  in  his  standard  of  measure.    In  1718  the  portantto  determine  its  true  fi^^re.   They  have 

second  Cassini  published  a  work  upon  the  mag-  oeen  made  in  various  countnes,  and  confirm 

nitude  and  figure  of  the  earth,  with  an  account  the  general  conclusions  of  Huyghens  and  New- 

of  measurements  further  north  and  south  on  ton.    La  Caille's  measurement  at  the  cape  of 

Picard^s  line  made  by  La  Hire  and  himselfl  Good  Hope  in  1751,  the  only  one  in  the  south- 

About  the  time  of  jj^card's  observations  the  em  hemisphere,  presented  anomalies,  or  showed 

^estion  began  to  be  agitated,  whether  the  form  great  irregularity  in  the  figure  of  the  earth, 

of  the  earth  was  ready  that  of  a  true  sphere,  which  were  not  explained  tiU,  nearly  a  century 

The  tendency  of  the  centrifugal  force  of  bodies  afterward,  the  arc  was  remeasured  with  great 

revolving  upon  their  axis,  established  by  Huy-  care  under  the  auspices  of  the  British  govem- 

ghens  and  Newton,  must  evidently  be  to  throw  ment,  and  it  was  shown  that  the  discrepancy  was 

iheir  movable  particles  from  the  poles  toward  owing  principally  to  the  deviation  of  the  plumb 
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Hneof  LaCaiUdbyattraeiion  of  thdinaflB  of  the  bjmesQB  of  another  the  line  was  made  to  reach 
mountain  near  by.  In  Nortii  Amerioa  the  first  Formentara,  distant  12**  22'  18.8Q"  irom  Don- 
measurement  of  this  character  was  hy  Maflon  kirk,  its  northern  extremity.  The  raeolt  of  this 
and  Dixon  in  1764-^6,  on  the  peoiasiila  between  extensioB  eifeoted  the  qoadrantal  arc  before 
Delaware  and  Ohesapeake  bays.  The  are  was  obtained  so  little,  that  the  standard  nnit,  the 
measured  throoghoat  with  wooden  rods,  and  m^tre^  equal  to  the  j^m^'nt^^^^  quadnmt, 
the  degree  in  piean  lat.  89^  12'  was  found  to  be  would  diiSfor  soaroely  ^j^vn  of  the  yaloe  before 
863,771  feet,  or  68.806  English  miles.  It  has  giyen  it  A  singular  anomaly  was  aotioed  upon 
never  been  supposed  that  this  was  areryex-  some  portions  of  this  arc,  and  the  same  was  ob- 
aot  measurement,  but  its  accuracy  has  not  been  served  in  the  English  surveys,  that  where  these 
disproved.  In  1784  measuronents  were  com-  portions  were  considered  separately,  the  length 
menoed  hffger  than  any  ever  before  undertaken  d  the  degrees  appears  to  increase  toward  the 
for  the  purpose  of  accurately  determining  the  equator.  :  'This  is  supposed  to  be  owing  to  some 
difference  of  londtude  between  the  observato-  disturbing  cause,  as,  posribly,  inequalities  in  the 
ries  at  Paris  and  Greenwich.  Instruments  of  d^isi^  gI  the  strata  which  affected  the  instru- 
great  size  and  improved  construction  were  pre-  mentsinuseupcmthem.  Theeffeotistoprodaoe 
pared  expressly  for  this  work,  and  the  base  line  ft  alight  uncertainty  in  the  exactness  <^  the  re- 
of  27,404  feet  upon  Hounslow  heath  was  measr  suit  obtained,  and  in  the  calculated  proportion 
nred  once  with  wooden  rods  of  20  foot  length,  of  the  polar  to  the  equatorial  axia  ai  the  earth, 
and  once  with  glass  rods  of  the  same  length  in  The  length  of  the  quarter  of  the  meridian  was 
frames.  The  junction  of  the  triangles  on  the  found  to  be  6,180,740  toises.  Of  the  other 
two  ndes  was  completed  in  1788 ;  but  the  oper*  measurements  which  have  been  nuide  of  an  aie 
ations  on  the  English  side  were  regarded  only  as  of  the  meridian,  the  most  important  are  tboee 
a  portion  of  the  foil  survey  of  the  island  to  be  conductedin  Hindostan  by  CoL  Everest,  in  con- 
afterward  carried  out.  8tiU  more  extensive  snr-  tinuation  of  the  work  commenced  by  GoLLamb- 
veys  were  commenced  in  France  in  1791,  with  ton  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  oentiffy; 
the  object  of  obtaining  the  exact  length  of  the  and  those  by  fitmve  and  Tenner  in  Bnssia  (tiie 
quadrantH>f  the  meridian,  in  order  to  make  use  latter  commenced  in  1817  and  completed  in 
of  a  definite  pitft  of  this  natural  and  permanent  1863).  A  small  arc  of  1^  86'  was  measoied 
quantity  as  a  standard  fcnr  all  linear  measures,  near  Madras byCoL  Lambton;  andanotherwsa 
The  pendulum  vibrating  seconds  in  some  de-  commenced  from  Pnnn»  in  tiie  aouthem  ex- 
termined  latitude  had  been  proposed  aa  a  means  tremity  of  the  peninsula,  ia  lat  8°  9'  82^1", 
of  ftimishing  an  unchangeable  measure,  but  it  and  extended  to  Damaigida,  lat  Id*"  8'  16". 
was  given  up  because  of  its  dependence  upon  After  Lambton^s  death  in  1828,  Gd.  Everest 
the  dement  of  time,  the  measure  of  which  is  carried  the  work  on  fdrther  norUi  for  some  tim& 
arbitrary,  and  its  sexagesimal  divisions  are  inr  In  18^,  after  an  intemqytion,  it  was  reenmed 
admissible  as  the  foundation  of  a  system  of  and  continued  till  1840,  when  it  reached  Eali- 
decimal  measures.  Local  causes  also,  as  the  ana,  lat  29^  80'  48",  thus  induding  21°  21' 
geological  structure  of  the  locality,  affect  the  (1,477  m.).  Every  precaution  was  taken,  and 
rate  of  its  vibrations.  The  length  of  the  quad*  the  most  perfect  instruments  were  provided,  to 
rant  of  the  meridian,  not  being  liable  to  these  insure  the  utmost  accuracy ;  and  notwithatand^ 
objectioiis,wasadopted.instead,andanewmeea-  ing  the  natural  obstacles  of  the  ^i«nj4<^  the 
urement  was  carried  out  on  the  meridian  of  heat,  rains,  and  thick  atmosphere,  tbe  mdwia 
Paris  under  the  distinguished  astronomers  De-  of  the  plains,  and  the  impenetrab^ty  of  tiie 
lambre  and  Mechain,  and  the  work  was  not  in-  juneles,  the  results  obtained  frcan  the  bases  ci 
terrupted  by  the  political  disorganizations  of  verification  indicate  as  great  Krfj^naati  as  haa 
the  years  1792, 1793,  and  1794.  The  line  was  been  attained  in  the  b^  European  measnre- 
extended  across  France  from  Dunkirk  to  Baroe-  inents.  The  whole  extent  of  the  RoflBO-Seandk 
lona,  making  an  arc  of  about  9%  and  every  navian  arc  is  from  Ismidl  near  the  month  of 
precaution  was  taken  to  insure  the  most  per-  the  Danube,  in  lat  46°  20',  to  Fugeloe  in  Fhi- 
fect  accuracy  in  the  measurements.  The  base  mark,  lat  70°  40'.  The  portion  extending  N. 
line  near  Paris  was  more  than  7  m.  in  length  teom  Tomea  (4°  49')  was  measured  by  the 
(6,076.9  toises),  and  another  of  verification  of  Swedish  and  Norweffian  engineers  The  ground 
6,006.26  toises  near  the  southern  extremity  of  throughout  the  whde  extent  of  the  line  is  ra- 
the arc  differed  by  measurement  less  than  a  foot  markably  fovorable  for  the  execution  of  this 
in  lensth  from  its  extent  calculated  from  the  work,  on  account  of  its  freedom  frcmi  great  ii^ 
triangles  extending  from  the  first  base  more  regularitieaof  surfiice;  but  in  tiie  soutiiem  part 
than  486  m.  distant  Though  this  arc  thus  forests  spreading  over  a  level  country  have 
determined  was  sufficient  for  the  purpose  re-  rendered  it  necessary  to  raise  many  temponiy 
quired,  the  French  astronomers  in  1806,  after  elevated  stations ;  and  in  the  m^th  the  ex- 
an  interval  of  8  years,  began  to  carry  the  meaa-  traordinary  refractions  of  that  region  have  ad^ 
urement  still  forther  south,  Biot  and  Arago  ed  to  the  difficulties  of  the  work.  This  art, 
directing  the  work  after  the  death  of  Mechain.  and  that  of  Hindostan,  give  the  measurs  of  a 
The  island  of  Ivica  in  the  Mediterranean  was  large  portion  of  the  quadrant  of  the  meridiaik 
connected  with  the  system  by  a  triangle,  one  leaving  only  the  degrees  between  29^  80'  and 
jnde  of  wMdi  exceeded  100  m.  in  lengtii;  and  4&^  20'  unmeasured  from  lat  d""  9'  to  70''  40'. 
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The  French  arc,  extending  from  lat.  S8^  40'  tit7thn3obtaiDedisgenera]l75Jv  or  i^Jj,  differ 

to  61^,  fills  up  a  portion  of  this  gap,  and  they  entvalaes  being  allowed  for  the  rate  of  increase 

all  together  afford  abnndatit  data  for  an  exact  in  the  density  of  the  earth  from  thesnrfiEMe  to* 

computation  of  the  cnrratore  of  the  meridian ;  ward  the  centre.  Desrees  of  longitude  might  be 

and  this  is  rendered  the  more  certain  from  the  measured  instead  of  latitude  for  determining  the 

standards  of  length  used  in  India  and  Bus*  figure  of  the  earth;  but  the  difficulty  would  be 

flia  having  been  directly  compared.    C^her  arcs  in  the  predse  estimation  of  differences  of  longi* 

have  been  measured  by  Bessel  and  Bayer  in  tude  in  the  celestial  arc.    The  close  approach  of 

Prussia ;  Schumacher  in  Denmark ;  Gauss  in  the  earth  in  its  general  form  to  the  figure  of  by- 

HanoTcr ;  beside  a  few  others  of  less  import,  drostatic  eqmlibrinm  forcibly  suggests  the  prob* 

The  longest  arc  measured  in  the  progress  of  the  Ability  of  tne  particles  whidi  compose  its  mass 

U.  8.  coast  survey  is  one  of  8^^,  extending  from  having  been  in  condition  to  move  freely  toge*' 

Nantucket  to  Mount  Blue  in  Maine.    Great  ther  under  the  influence  of  the  centrifugal  force 

confidence  is  felt  in  the  accuracy  of  this  meas-  and  their  mutual  attractions.    The  conditions 

urement,  fi-om  the  extreme  care  with  which  the  that  now  obtain  upon  the  outer  x>ortion  of  the 

triangulation  is  conducted.    The  work  is  not  earth  in  the  mobility  and  transporting  power  of 

yet  qtiite  <M>mpleted.    An  arc  of  parallel  wUl  its  waters,  which  cover  f  of  its  surface,  may  be 

also  he  measured  along  the  Mexican  gulf. — ^From  regarded  as  sufficient  to  give,  in  long  periods  of 

^the  various  measurements  that  have  been  al-  ^Hme,  the  observed  external  form ;  but  the  indi* 

ready  made,  different  values  have  been  calcu-  cations  afforded  by  the  pendulum  of  regularly 

lated  for  the  ellipticity  of  the  earth,  or  the  pro-  increasing  gravity  from  the  equator  toward  the 

portions  between  the  polar  and  equatorial  diam-  poles,  [and  hence  of  symmetrical  arrangement 

eters.     Profl  Airy,  before  the  completion  of  of  the  layers  throughout,  imply  the  existence 

the  recent  surveys,  found  tiie  ellipticity  -^^^^  and  of  similar  conditions  during  the  entireperiod  of 

Bessel  afterward  made  it  •^.    ThefVenonand  the  construction  of  the  e^th. — ^The  zorm  and 

Indian  arcs  give  a  smaller  ellipticity,  as  vj^,  but  dimensions  of  the  earth  being  obtained,  calcula* 

the  Russian,  it  Is  thought,  will  be  about  ifl^.  The  tions  respectins  its  density  or  weight  maybe 

following  statement  presents  the  avwage  of  sev*  made  by  severu  distinct  methods.  *The  one  first 

eral  of  the  measurements :  Equatorial  diameter,  applied  was  originally  suggested  by  Bougoer— a 

41,848,880  feet,  or  7.934.878  miles ;  polar  di-  comparison  of  the  attractive  power  of  a  moun- 

ameter,  41,704,788  reet,  or  7,898.984  miles;  tainof  known  dimensions  and  density  with  that 

difference  of  diameters,  or  polar  compression,  of  the  earth  of  known  dimensions,  whence  its 

188,542  feet,  or  86.289  miles;  ratio  of  diam-  density  might  be  computed.    Newton  had  al- 

eters,  802.026  :  80i;026 ;  ellipticity,  ^tttV^  >  ready  estimated  that  a  hemispherical  mountain 

lengtik  of  degree   at  equator,  862,782  feet;  8  m.  high  and  with  a  base  of  6  m.  diameter 

length  of  degree  at  lat  45^,  864,548.5  feet  would  cause  a  plummet  to  be  defiected  1'  18'' 

Prof^  Airy  and  Bessel,  calculating  from  different  from  the  vertical.    In  making  the  trial  the 

sets  of  measurements,  obtained  the  flowing  plummet  is  attadied  to  a  delicate  astronomical 

results:  mstrument,  with  which  observations  are  made 

..  to  determine  the  meridian  altitudes  of  stars  near 

"— •»■  the  mountain,  and  on  the  same  parallel  at  a  dis* 

7,935.eM  tance  accurately  determined  and  sufficiently  far 

7|8»9.iu  off  to  be  beyond  its  influence.    The  difference 

299  iifto  mio  11^  ^0  3  altitudes  shows  the  power  of  attraction. 

Observations  are  sometimes  made  from  stations 


EqpatorUl  diameter. 

Polar  diameter 

Polar  eompreflBion . « . 


eomprei 
ofdlam< 


Batio  of  diameters 


Afay^BrflM. 


7,985.648 
7,899.170 
86.478 
999.88  to  998.88 


The  elliptidty  of  the  earth  is  always  expressed  on  oppomte  sides  of  the  mountain,  and  the  re* 
by  a  larger  fraotion  than  the  above  when  com-^  suit  is  tiien  obtained  by  a  different  plan  firom 
pnted  tn>m  observations  upon  the  vibrations  of  the  above.  Bouguer,  in  1788,  observed  the  in- 
the  pendulum  in  different  latitudes.  It  is  vari-  fluence  of  Ohimborazo  in  deflecting  the  plummet, 
ou8ly^venfhmi-^V7to^.x.  These  observa-  and  unsuccessfully  iBudeavored  to  compute  its 
tions  have  been  made  at  so  large  a  number  of  amount  from  observations  made  at  2  stiitions  on 
places,  that  the  effects  of  local  causes  of  irregu-  the  S.  side  only.  In  1772  Dr.  Maskelyne  pro- 
larity  would  be  expected  to  disappear;  yet  posed  to  tiie  royal  sodely  to  tiy  the  experiment 
tiiere  is  an  unexplamed  discrepancy  with  the  upon  some  mountain  in  Gt^sat  Britiun ;  and  the 
results  of  the  geodetic  method.  This  is  per-  society  thereupon  appointed  a  *^  committee  of 
haps  owing  in  part  to  the  variable  resistance  attraction,'^  indudkig  in  it,  with  Maskelyne, 
opposed  by  air  of  different  dendties,  the  effect  Gavei^iish,  Franklin,  and  Hordey.  Mr.  Oharles 
of  whidi  can  be  obviated  by  conducting  the  ex*  Ifisson  was  intrusted  with  the  selection  of  a 
periments  in  a  vacuum.  The  elliptidty  has  also  proper  hiU,  and  finally  Schehallien  in  Perthshire, 
been  cdculated  firom  some  irregularities  in  the  Scotland,  was  fixed  upon.  The  primary  meas- 
motions  of  the  moon,  caused  by  tiie  equatorial  urements  were  made  by  Mason  m  1774,  to  de- 
protuberance  ;  and  it  may  wdl  be  remarked  as  t^mine  the  distance  apart  of  the  stations  to  be 
an  extraordinary  &ct  that  from  this  source  a  used,  one  on  the  K  and  the  other  on  the  8.  side 
strong  confirmation  diould  be  afforded  of  the  of  tiie  hill,  under  dmilar  dopes.  By  triangu- 
correctness  of  the  results  obtained  firom  the  lattng^  Dr.  Madcdyne  fbund  this  distance  to  be 
measurea  of  the  meridional  arcs.    The  eUipti-  4^864.4  HMt,  oorrespondiDg  in  that  latitude  to  ft 
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meri^onal  arc  of  42.94".  But  hj  887  olwerr^*  the  oentro;  either  at  the  Biiimiiit  and  bam  of  a 
tioDs  the  difference  of  ladtade  appeared  to  be  moantain,  or  on  the  surface  and  at  a  considerable 
64.6",  ^Ting  11.6"  as  the  double  attraction.  Bv  depth  below  it.  The  Italian  astronomers  Plana 
complicated  calcnlationa,  devised  by  CavendiBh  and  Oarlini,  from  their  expenments  on  Mont 
and  carried  oat  bj  Dr.  Hntton,  the  density  of  the  Oenis^  in  Sayoj,  obtained  the  figures  4.950  as 
earth  was  computed  to  be  to  that  of  the  hill  as  the  result.  Professcnr  Airy  made  a  sunilar  ex« 
17,804 :  9,988.  Dr.  Playfdr,  after  carefully  ex-  periment  at  the  Harton  coal  pit|  near  South 
amining  the  geological  structure  of  the  hill,  Bhields,  in  1864.  He  found  that  a  pendulum 
made  the  probable  mean  specific  gravity  of  the  vibrating  seconds  at  the  surface  gained  2^  sec- 
earth  to  be  between  4.66  and  4.87.    By  a  sim-  onds  per  day  at  the  depth  of  1,200  feet;  and 


Uar  experiment  made  by  €oL  James,  superin-    he  hence  computed  the  density  of  the  earth  to 
tendent  of  the  ordnance  survey,  at  Aithur^s    be  6.666.    Sir  John  Herschd  ("  Outlines  d 


periment  exceedin^y  delicate  and  beantif ol,  in  nitode : 

which  the  attractive  power  of  small  spheres  schebanien  experiment,  by  llj^kelTiM,  edonlated  by 

of  known  weight  is  weighed  and  compared    ^PJ»7fcJf v; -vv;  •;  •/aiiiuiA=*'^ 

with  that  of  th&  earth.    The  principle  of  this«  ^^^"^  pendnium  «»  ^*  ^  <f;«^^y  ^^ 

method  has  also  be«i  recognized  by  NewUm^  ooL  JanMe,'ftxmi  attrw^ 

in  hU  obeervatlon  tl«t  aj^^jft^ftio"  •»  *||f  SiSi^^tt^rSSiS^^^g^jV^i;;^:^"* 

surface  of  any  sphere  is  directly  as  its  radius,      putiiSon T?. hAis 

but  incomparably  less  than  its  tendency  to-    Byiiy^wpetitton  of  CewndWi  experiment ^m 

ward  the  iarth,  or  in  other  words,  its  weiffhU    AHy.  from  pendolum  in  Harton  cod  pit «« 

The  experiment  was  devised  by  the  Rev.  Hr.    Genenimeen &4ti 

Michell,  who  also  prepared  the  apparatus  with    Me«i  of  gweteat  M»d  kert &c» 

which  it  was  first  conducted  by  Cavendish  ("Phi«  calculating  on  6^  as  a  result  sufficiently  ap- 
losophical  Transactions,^' 1798).  Two  balls  of  proximative  and  convement  for  memory;  taking 
lead  of  about  2  inches  diameter  were  fixed  the  mean  diameter  of  the  earth,  considered  as 
one  at  each  end  of  a  slender  wooden  rod  6  feet  a  sphere,  at  7,912.41  ul,  and  the  wdght  of  a 
long,  which  was  suspended  by  a  fine  wire  40  cubic  foot  of  water  at  62.S211  lbs. ;  we  find  for 
Inches  long  attachea  to  the  centre  of  the  rod.  its  solid  content  in  cubic  miles^  269,878  nuUkms, 
At  each  extremity  of  a  suppOTt  of  the  length  of  and  for  its  wei^t  in  tons  of  2,240  lbs.  avoir! 
the  rod  was  placed  a  leaden  sphere  of  174  lbs.  each,  6,842  trillions  (=6842  x  10^ ').''  All  these 
weight;  and  the  support  was  adjusted  upon  a  experiments  give  a  less  densi^  to  the  earth  than 
centre  exactly  beneath  the  centre  of  the  rod  would  appear  to  be  required  by  the  somewhat 
suspended  above  it,  so  that  the  great  balls  could  compressible  nature  of  its  materials,  and  to  ex- 
be  swung  around  and  present  their  opposite  plain  this  the  theory  of  the  existence  of  a  high  de> 
ndes  in  turn  to  opposite  eddes  of  the  smaller  gree  of  temperature  in  the  interior  is  appealed  to 
balls.  When  brought  near  to  the  latter  as  they  by  some  as  presenting  a  sufficient  counteracting 
swung  at  rest,  protected  by  a  glass  case  from  umuenee.  The  prolmbOitiesof  the  existence  of 
currents  of  lur,  they  turned  toward  the  large  such  conditions  nave  been  conddered  in  the 
baUa,  dightly  twisting  the  wire  till  its  torsion  article  CiOfTBAL  Hbat. — The  various  divisions 
equalled  the  attractive  force.  This  observation  of  the  earth's  surface  are  described  in  the  article 
being  made  through  a  telescope  at  a  little  dis*  GaooftAPHT ;  its  structure  is  treated  in  Gboloot. 
tanceoffto  avoid  disturbing  influences,  the  large  See  also  Phtsioal  Geoqbafht.  The  snlgect 
balls  were  then  moved  round,  and  a  similar  may  be  further  studied  in  the  fbllowing  works: 
measure  of  the  movement  was  made  on  the  Stmena,  BeUrdge  2ut  innem  Nat'urgetthichU 
other  side.  Cavendish  after  a  long  series  of  der  Erde  (Berlin,  1801);  Bitter  Die  Brdkunde 
trials  found  the  attractive  force  equalto  73^7  of  im  VerhiUtnisM  eur  Natur  una  GekhkkU  d» 
a  grain  weight,  the  centres  of  the  balls  being  JHemchm  (Berlin,  17  vols.,  1882-'62;  not  yet 
8.86  inches  apart,  and  he  computed  from  this  complete),  and  other  writings  of  the  same  an- 
the  density  of  the  earth  to  be  6.48  times  that  thor ;  Steinhuser,  Keue  Bereehnung  derDma^ 
of  water.  The  experiment  has  been  repeated  nonen  de»  ErdjmMrMi  (Vienna,  1868)^  Bur- 
by  Reich  of  Freiberg  and  Baily  of  London,  the  meister,  ChKhickte  der  Sehopfung  (Leipsic,  6th 
latter  making  more  than  2,000  observations,  ed.  1866);  Sandberger,  Der  Erakorper  (Han- 


Beich  made  the  density  6.44^  and  by  a  still  over,  1866) ;  Berghans,  Wa»  man  iw»  der  Erd$ 

later  trial  ("Philosophical  Magazine,'^ March,  toetM  (Berlin,  1867,  parts  19-28);  Newton's 

1868),  6.68.  BaUy  found  it  6.66.    It  is  remark-  iVin<;tj>ia;  Laplace, ''System  of  the  World," 

able  that  Newton  should  have  stated  in  his  Harte's  tnnshition;  Humboldt^  "Cosmos"  Q^ 

Frincipia  (iii.  prop.  10)  that  the  quantity  of  vols.,  1844r-'68);  Guyot,  "Earth  and  Man" 

matter  in  the  eartiL  is  probably  6  or  6  times  (revised  edition,  Boston,  1868);  8ir  John  F. 

what  it  would  be  if  all  were  water.    Another  W.  Herschd,  "  Outlines  of  Astronomy"  (6th 

method  of  determining  the  density  is  by  com-  ed.,  1868).  / 

parison  of  the  different  rates  of  vibration  of  EABTH  WORM  (lumbricu$  termtrii,  Uon.X 

the  same  pendulum  at  different  diatancea  from  an  articulate  animal  belonging  to  the  abranchi- 
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ate  diTision  of  the  olaas  of  annelidfl.  (See  Asm-  bnt  Dr.  WiUiams  (in  bis  "  Report  on  the  British 
UDA,  for  the  characters  of  the  dass.^  This  well-  Annelida*'  to  the  British  association,  in  1851) 
known  worm  has  a  loDg,  cylindrical,  contractile  considers  them  as  ntero*  ovaria.  The  lumMoi  re- 
body,  divided  into  many  apparent  rings  (some-  produce  by  seznal  organs  j  their  eggs  are  spher- 
times  150)  by  transverse  wnnklings ;  3io  inter-  ical  and  present  nothing  remarkable ;  both  sexes 
nal  snrfaoe  of  the  mnscolar  envelope  sends  off  are  united  in  the  same  individual.  During  the 
annular  septa,  dividing  the  cavity  of  the  body  breeding  season,  from  6  to  9  of  the  segments 
into  as  many  chambers  as  there  are  sesmenta,  (from  we  26th  to  the  87th,  as  generally  de- 
the  partitions  having  openings  which  alfow  the  scribed)  are  developed  into  a  kind  of  collar, 
passage  ofthe  contents  of  the  general  cavity  from  nearly  surronndbig  the  body,  by  which  these 
one  chamber  to  the  others.  Each  segment  is  pro«  animals  seize  each  other  during  coition ;  its  com* 
Tided  with  $et<B  or  bristles,  be^nning  at  the  14th  ponent  glandular  follicles  secrete  a  whiti^  viscid 
ringfrom  the  head,  4  on  each  side,  united  in  pairs,  fluid,  probably  used  for  the  formation  of  their 
forming  8  longitudinal  rows,  of  which  4  are  lat-  cocoons  or  egg-cases.  According  to  Dnfour,^ 
eral  and  4  inferior;  they  are  short  and  rough,  and  these  cocoons  have  a  long  narrow  neck,  each,  in 
are  used  as  frilcra  during  creeping  or  climbing  in  the  large  species,  contaSung  from  1  to  6  eggs ; 
the  ground.  The  sense  of  tou(£  is  very  acute,  the  statement  of  Mont^e  Siat  the  young  are 
as  is  shown  by  the  quickness  with  which  they  bom  alive  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  obosrva- 
retire  into  the  ground  when  touched,  or  at  the  tions  of  Dr.  Williams  (op,  eit)^  who  says  that 
jar  produced  by  an  approaching  footstep :  the  they  escape  from  the  egg  before  leaving  the 
sense  is  believed  to  be  most  acute  towiu^  the  body  of  the  parent;  these  conflicting  opinions 
head,  especially  in  the  1st  segment.  The  eyes  have  been  reconciled  by  some  authors  by  calling 
are  wanting.  The  mouth  is  near  the  anterior  these  animals  ovo-viviparous,  producing  their 
extremity  of  the  body,  witiiout  teeth,  with  2  young  sometimes  completely  formed,  and  at 
somewhat  prominent  lifKB;  the  pharynx  is  simple,  others  surrounded  by  their  egg-like  envelope; 
short,  and  muscular,  the  oBsopnagns  narrow,  the  it  is  probable  that,  like  the  leec£,  most  lumiriei 
stomach  very  muscular,  and  the  intestine  shorL  lay  oviferous  capsules,  fringed  at  the  ends,  in 
straight,  constricted  by  tlie  muscular  septa,  and  which  the  young  are  developed  without  under- 
opening  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  tiie  body,  going  metamorphods.  It  seems  certain  from 
Tne  blood  is  red,  and  the  circulation  is  complete  the  experiments  of  Dufour  (Annates  des  sciences 
and  closed ;  the  several  pairs  of  simple  trans-  ncO/wmUs^  t.  v.  p.  17,  and  t.  xiv.  p.  216,  Ist  series) 
verse  canals,  situated  above  the  stomach,  whose  that  the  earth  worm  reproduces  by  means  of 
pulsations  may  be  distinctly  seen,  may  be  con-  eggs;  be  describes  them  as  an  inch  in  length, 
sidered  the  heart  The  dorsal  vessel  nes  upon  of  a  comeo-membranous  consistence,  deposited 
the  intestinal  canal  enveloped  in  the  hepatic  tis-  in  the  earth  at  a  depth  of  from  6  inches  to  6 
sue.  The  blood,  though  red,  is  quite  different  feet,  in  localities  where  the  soil  is  neither  inun- 
from  that  of  the  vertebrates ;  according  to  Sie*  dated  nor  too  dry,  isolated,  and  each  egg  con- 
bold,  it  contains  colorless,  sphericaL  unequal-siz-  tainiuff  1  or  2  young.  In  this  case  the  eggs  cannot 
ed  granolar  globules ;  theas^  Qnatre&ges  says,  are  propeny  be  called  cocoons,  as  the  young  undergo 
not  part  of  the  bloocL  but  oelong  to  the  fluid  of  no  metamorphods  in  them;  this  woidd  be  the 
the  general  cavity ;  the  latter  maintains  that  the  mode  of  reproduction  usually  noticed  in  the  class ; 
coloring  matter  is  in  simple  solution.  There  Ib  no  in  the  branchiate  annelids  it  is  stated  by  good  ob- 
apparent  external  organ  of  respinUion,  and  the  servers  that  some  are  bom  alive  and  mature,  and 
peculiar  canals  in  the  abdomiiuil  cavity  are  re-  others  of  the  same  species  are  developed  from 
garded  bv  some  as  internal  branchi»  or  aquifer-  eggs  deposited  in  a  gelatinous  covering ;  so  that 
ous  vessels.  The  stracture  of  these  organs  is  little  there  is  no  anomalv  in  the  mode  of  reproduction 
understood ;  but  in  all  genera  ofthe  dividon  there  described  by  Dr.  Williams,  and  there  would  seem 
are  at  the  commencement  of  the  intestine  very  no  neoesdty  for  maintaining  that  the  viviparous 
tortuous  canals,  opening  generally  on  the  ven-  mode  <^  reproduction  rested  on  mistaken  obser- 
tral  surface ;  these  can^  are  lined  with  cilis,  vations,  or  that  the  excluded  worms  in  these 
which  have  an  undulatory  movement  always  in  cases  are  entozoa,  which,  it  is  well  known,  are 
one  direction ;  they  never  contain  air,  acccnding  very  common  in  the  earthworm.  Still,  the 
to  Siebold,  but  circulate  an  aqueous  respiratory  subject  is  much  in  need  of  a  thorough  revidon* 
fluid  by  means  ofthe  cilias ;  even  the  terrestrial  Earth  worms  live  in  moist  earth,  in  which  they 
earth  worms  can  live  only  in  damp  earth,  from  make  galleries  in  idl  directions,  swallowing  the 
which  they  obtain  the  necessary  aqueous  fluid,  earth  as  they  proceed ;  their  food  is  principally 
In  the  lutnJMcus  these  canals  are  surrounded  by  soft  and  decavmg  vegetables,  as  may  oe  proved 
a  distinct  vascular  net-work ;  they  appear  to  by  any  one  who  chooses  to  watch  a  garden  walk 
end  in  loops,  and  their  external  orifices  have  not  by  the  light  of  a  lantern  on  a  damp  evening, 
been  satisuctodly  ascertained.  The  mostprob-  when  they  may  be  seen  creeping  out  of  their 
able  opinion  is  that  the  respiration  is  carried  holes,  elongating  their  first  tactile  segment,  ML* 
on  principally  by  the  general  integument,  and  ing  in  all  directions  forfood,  and.  seizing  any  suit- 
paruy  by  the  vascular  system  on  the  walls  of  the  able  substance  with  their  projected  probosds, 
intestine ;  the  ciliated  canals  described  by  Siebold  retiring  backward  into  the  ground ;  their  con- 
are  believed  by  QuatrefjEiges  to  be  organs  for  the  stent  presence  wherever  there  1b  decaying  vese- 
secretion  of  the  mucus  which  invests  the  body.;  table  matterproves  that  their  food  is  principally 
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derived  from  racih  SQfwtaoees;  they  also,  as  frbHtHk  ibey  oonld  not  bare  readied  wHhoob 
Montdgre  obaenred,  will  fBed  upon  animal  mat-  elimbiiijg  perpendionlarly.  In  their  moTementB 
ten;  it  seems  more  reasonable  to  believe,  with  they  di^uay  great  mnsonlar  force,  eac^  seta 
De  Blainyille,  that  they  swallow  earth  for  the  being  moved  b^  its  appropriate  system  of  mnft- 
pm-pose  of  making  progress  in  their  galleries,  eles ;  Dr.  WiUiams  says  that  these  setas,  with 
than  that  they  do  this  to  eztraot  hnmns  or  anv  theirfine hair-likeappendages, will  aotnally pens- 
ottier  nntritioas  sabstanoe  from  it  They  seek  trate  a  deal  board,  and  that  the  path  of  a  worm 
each  other  ohiefly  at  night  and  in  the  latter  part  on  sneh  a  polishea  sorfaoe  will  show  nnder  the 
of  springjthoQghsomespedeshave  been  noticed  microscope  4  series  of  minntepeiforationa.  This 
together  at  all  times  of  the  dav,  and  daring  afl  woold  hardly  ezpUun  thdr  ascending  perpendio- 
ihe  warm  months ;  it  is  well  luiown  that  they  nlar  snifrices,  espedally  when  of  ^ass  or  rimilar 
are  most  abondant  on  the  sambce  of  the  ground  impenetrable  material ;  in  sooh  cases,  which  are 
duing  and  after  noctnraal  ndns.  It  has  long  incontestable,  they  must  retain  their  hoM  by 
been  believed  that  this  animal  possesses  a  meansof  the  tenadoasmncns  with  which  &elr 
remarkable  power  of  reproducing  p«rtB  lost  by  skin  is  covered.  There  is  no  onestkm.  that 
accident  or  design,  even  to  the  extent  of  form*  many  species  have  been  confounded  under  X. 
ing  perfiMt  individuals  fit>m  separated  pcntions ;  esrresfru  (Linn.).  The  largest  European  gpeoM 
the  experiments  of  Dugds  prove  that  very  im*  is  called  ZL  ffiffoi,  and  is  18  inches  long,  smd  as 
portent  parts  maybe  reproduced,  and  it  may  large  as  the  Uttle  finger;  other  common  and 
easily  be  believed  that  in  a  worm  divided  ioto  smaller  species  are  L.  anatomiem  and  L.  tnh 
two,  the  anterior  portion  might  produce  an  petoid€t.  Whether  all  the  American  spedes 
anus  by  the  simple  contraction  of  tne  wound ;  are  distinct  or  not  has  not  been  sufikaently 
but  that  the  posterior  portion  should  be  able  to  demonstrated ;  there  are  certainly  some  qiecies 
reproduce  cerebral  ganglia,  mouth,  stomach,  described  peooBar  to  this  country,  but  proba- 
cardiao  and  sexual  organs,  cannot  be  admitted ;  bly  the  X.  Urreitris  is  common  to  both  bmi- 
the  anterior  may  survive  a  long  time,  but  the  spheres.  The  history  and  habits  of  this  eom- 
posterior  division  gradually  dries  up,  and  dies,  monest  of  animals,  trodden  underfoot  by  every- 
Dr.  WUliams,  after  atten^ng  to  tne  experl-  body,  show  how  creatures  apparently  the  beat 
ments  of  Bonnet,  Bpallanzani,  and  others,  to  known  may  {^ve  rise  to  the  most  contradietory 
which  Prof.  Owen  ^ves  assen^  says:  ^'On  the  opinions  among  naturalists,  and  how  a  coin- 
authority  of  huttdieds  of  observations,  labo-  plete  study  of  ihe  most  insignificant  wonn  mtsf 
riously  repeated  at  every  season  of  the  year,  illustrate  some  of  the  highest  problems  of  ani« 
the  author  of  this  report  can  declare  with  de>  malphyriology.— Those  who  wish  to  pmnsnetfais 
liberate  firmness,  that  there  is  not  one  woid  subject  into  its  details  are  referred  to  the  wiit- 
of  truth  in  the  above  statement.'*  In  1868  faigs  of  Dnfour,  Dugte,  MUne-Edwards,  Handi- 
Mr.  Newport  exhibited  before  the  LinnsMm  so-  aid,  and  especnally  Quatre&ges  in  the  Annalm 
dety  oi  London  8  specimens  of  earth  worms,  de»  9eimeei  natvimUi  since  1828;  to  the  artide 
one  of  which  was  living,  in  which  more  than  *^  Annelids,"  in  the  '^Cyolopflddia  of  Anatomy 
i  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  had  been  and  Physiology;''  to  the  report  of  Dr.  Williams, 
restored,  smaller  in  diameter  and  with  shorts  above  quoted;  and  to  Siebold's  ^^Comparati?e 
segments  than  the  anterior  portion;  and  he  says  Anatomy,"  with  its  ample  references  to  the 
that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  epeoimens  with  best  works. 

Sarts  similarly  restored.  Though  generally  a  EARTHEIHirABE.  See  Pottkbt. 
espised  creature,  and  occasioniuy  marring  the  EARTHQUAKE.  In  every  part  of  the  woild 
beauty  of  the  garden  walks  by  littte  hillocks  of  the  surface  is  subject  to  be  shaken  at  times 
earth,  they  not  only  do  not  injure  vegetation,  by  movements  taking  place  in  the  interior  and 
but  are  really  useftd  in  permitting  air  and  water  transmitted  somewhat  like  a  wave  to  distant 
to  penetrate  the  ground  through  the  channels  regions.  No  country  escapes  these  visitations^ 
which  they  pierce  in  every  direction,  manuring  but  in  volcanic  districts  they  occur  more  in- 
the  fields,  and  throwing  up  fine  dirt  around  the  quently  tlum  elsewhere;  and  commencing  in 
roots  of  grass ;  a  field  in  which  no  worms  exist  tnese,  they  have  been  known  to  pass  benieath 
can  be  safely  put  down  as  of  little  vidue  to  the  sea  and  Iwd,  from  one  hemisphere  to  another, 
agriculturist;  they  are  most  active  in  spring,  tilifrdl  \  of  the  entire  surface  of  the  globe  has 
when  most  needed,  and  retire  during  winter  been  more  or  less  disturbed  by  the  movement, 
deep  into  the  ground ;  according  to  "Mr,  Darwin,  Such  was  the  great  earthquake  of  the  year  1756^ 
they  perform  under  ground  that  whioh  the  known  as  that  ofLisbon,  which  will  be  described 
plough  and  the  spade  do  on  the  sur&ce,  and  below.  Some  countries  are  so  subject  to  these 
nave  covered  a  field  manured  with  marl,  in  the  disturbanoes  that  the  habitations  of  the  peo- 
course  of  80  years,  with  a  bed  of  earth  18  pie  are  built  low,  with  broad  bases  md  sub- 
inches  thick.  Worms  also  famish  food  for  stantial  walls,  with  particular  reference  to  their 
birds,  moles,  frojgs,  and  other  small  animals,  and  stabilil^  against  the  shocks.  This  is  the  case 
are  used  as  bait  for  manv  kinds  of  fish.  The  throughout  Central  America,  and  in  OhilL  Pern, 
rapid  ascent  and  descent  of  worms  in  the  ground  te.  Tsking  into  account  the  whole  suraoe  of 
are  easily  understood  from  the  action  (tf  their  the  earth,  there  is  probably  not  a  day  that  passes 
numerous  set» ;  they  have  often  bemi  seen  high  without  tiie  occurrence  somewhere  of  a  senstUe 
up  on  perpendicular  sur&ces,  and  in  sitnaticms  disturbance  of  tins  Jtind^  and  hardly  a  numth 
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iHlihoTitoneoriiiorewortbyofnote.  Thesame  ponrdownin  torrentsat  tunes,  or  in  plaooB  in 
ocnmtries  have  oontinoed  to  be  frequentlj  visited  vluoh  they  are  nsnallj  of  rare  ooourrenoe.  Im- 
hj  earthquakes  from  remote  periods.  OaJabria,  mediately  before  the  shocks  oocnr,  the  air  is 
the  southern  eztremitj  of  Italy,  has  been  re*  generally  very  stall,  while  the  surface  of  the 
peaiedly  devastated  since  its  early  settlement  ocean  or  lakes  is  nnusnallydistarbed.  A  sound 
by  the  Greek  colonists,  and,  together  with  the  then  breaks  upon  the  stillness  like  distant  thun- 
neighboring  island  of  Sicily,  has  been  the  scene  der,  or  like  a  carriage  rumbling  afar  off  upon  a 
of  some  of  the  most  terrible  earthquakes  on  roc^h  pavement;  or  it  may  breaJc  at  onoe  with 
record.  From  Feb.  1783,  to  the  end  of  the  year  an  awful  explosion,  as  when  the  peal  and  the 
1786,  a  period  of  nearly  4  years,  this  country  flash  come  together  from  eveiy  part  of  the 
was  almost  constantly  disturbed.  No  fewer  than  cloud  in  which  one  is  envelopea;  at  the  same 
949  shodcs  were  experienced  in  the  first  of  these  time  the  ground  is  shaken  and  lilted  upward,  or 
years,  of  which  601  were  shocks  of  the  first  de-  thrown  forward,  as  by  the  passage  of  an  irre- 
gree  of  force.  Lyellobaerves  that  these  convul^  sistible  wave  beneath  it.  The  shocks  may  be 
flions  were  not  remarkable  above  many  others  repeated  several  times  in  quick  succession,  or 
for  their  duration,  violence,  or  extent,  but  great  recur  after  long  intervals ;  ike  movements  may 
importance  is  given  to  them  from  the  minute-  be  so  great  as  to  rend  the  surface  into  chasms, 
ness  of  the  observations  of  men  competent  to  and  these  may  open  and  shut  agidn,  or  remain  in 
ooUect  and  describe  with  accuracy  the  physical  fissures  of  the  width  of  a  few  feet  or  yards,  and 
&ots  whi(^  throw  light  on  geological  questions,  extending  to  unknown  depths ;  smoke  and  fiamee 
The  details  that  have  been  recorded  of  the  are  occasionallv  sent  forth  from  them  during  the 
earthquakes  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the  continuance  oi  the  earthquake,  even  if  the  re- 
Mediterranean  would  make  this  region  appear  gion  be  not  volcanic.  Torrents  of  water  are 
more  subject  to  them  than  any  other  part  of  ^e  ejected  from  these  chasms,  and  springs  of  water 
globe ;  but  had  any  other  volcanic  region  been  are  often  forced  by  the  convulsion  into  new  out- 
flettled  during  the  same  periods  by  a  popidation  lets  and  Sections.  Objects  upon  the  surface^  as 
of  the  same  degree  of  civilization,  it  is  probable  dwellings,  trees,  and  animals,  are  engulfed  in 
that  the  records  of  the  two  would  not  have  ma-  (he  chasms ;  and  by  subsidence  of  the  surface, 
terially  differed  in  this  respect.  Among  the  ear-  large  trees,  mountahis  even,  and  whole  cities  are 
liest  accounts  of  earthquakes  of  partiodar  inter-  swallowed  up.  Occurring  as  they  most  frequently 
est  is  that  which  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  do  along  the  seaboard,  the  water  is  observed  com- 
^rcttlaneum  and  Pompeii  in  the  year  68,  which  monly  to  retire  to  some  distance,  leaving  the  bar- 
was  16  years  previous  to  the  time  when  those  bors  dry,  and  then  to  return  in  a  great  wave  of 
cities  were  buried  in  the  ashes  from  Vesuvius,  many  feet  in  height,  which  sweeps  every  thing 
The  ancient  city  of  Antioch  in  Syria  was  almost  before  it  This  may  occur  by  the  progress  df 
destroyed  in  the  year  115,  at  the  time  of  the  the  great  wave,  the  recession  being  occasioned 
visit  of  the  emperor  Tri^ui,  who  was  himself  in  the  same  way  as  the  similar  movement  upon 
hurt.  In  458  it  was  again  visited  by  an  earth-  a  small  scale  noticed  along  the  shore  as  a  steam- 
quake,  and  in  526  occurred  the  most  disastrous  boat  approaches  it,  the  water  first  receding,  and 
one  of  which  any  record  has  been  preserved,  then  returning  in  a  great  wave ;  or  it  may  b^ 
Gibbon  states  that  250,000  persons  are  said  to  owing  to  a  tract  being  uplifted  in  the  sea  at 
have  perished  at  this  time,  a  conflux  of  stran-  some  distance,  toward  which  the  waters  would 
gers  to  the  festival  of  the  Ascension  swelling  first  be  drawn  from  every  direction,  and  imme* 
the  multitudes  belonging  to  the  city.  ^^  His-  diately  after  be  propelled  back  witii  redoubled 
tory,"  he  remarks,  ^*  will  distinguish  the  pe-  force. — Of  all  the  calamities  to  which  man  is 
riods  in  which  these  calamitous  events  have  exposed,  there  are  none  of  so  fearful  a  character 
been  rare  or  frequent,  and  will  observe  that  asearthqui^es;  none  involve  such  te^ible  and 
this  fever  of  the  earth  raged  with,  uncommon  devastating  destruction  to  life  and  property, 
violence  during  the  reign  of  Justinian.  Each  There  are  none  of  the  approach  of  which  he 
year  is  marked  by  the  repetition  of  earthquakes  is  less  forewarned,  and  none  against  which  he 
of  such  duration  that  Constantinople  has  been  can  take  fewer  precautions.  The  very  myste« 
shaken  above  40  days;  of  such  extent  that  the  riousness  of.  the  danger  oppresses  him  with  ter- 
shock  has  been  communicated  to  the  whole  ror.  He  is  ignorant  in  what  form  it  is  most 
surface  of  the  globe,  or  at  least  of  the  Roman  imminent,  or  in  what  direction  to  seek  a  way 
empire.'* — ^The  approach  of  earthquakes  is  her-  of  escape.  Of  modem  earthquakes,  that  of 
aided  by  several  premonitory  symptoms  of  an  Lisbon,  in  1755,  and  that  of  New  Madrid,  Ho., 
unmistakable  chanicter.  The  air  appears  to  be  in  1811,  present  some  of  the  most  interesting 
affected  in  some  respect,  perhaps  in  its  electric  details.  That  of  Chili,  in  1822,  is  interesting 
condition,  and  the  brute  animals  show  a  sensi-  for  the  permanent  elevation  of  the  country  be- 
tiveness  to  this  by  uttering  cries  of  distress  and  tween  the  Andes  and  the  coast  which  attended 
running  wildly  about.  Men  sometimes  are  af-  it  Th^area  thus  raised  has  been  estinuited  to 
fected  with  dizziness,  and  a  sensation  like  sea-  equal  fully  100,000  square  miles,  and  the  height 
sickness.  The  atmosphere  is  often  hazy  for  of  the  elevation  to  vairy  from  2  to  7  feet  lines 
months,  and  the  sun  seen  through  it  appears  red  of  sea  beaches  at  higher  levels  and  further  in- 
and  fiery.  The  weather  suddenly  changes  fit>m  land  indicate  the  previous  lifting  up  of  the  same 
fierce  gusts  of  wind  to  dead  calms,  and  rains  region  at  different  times  along  the  same  lines. 
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A  depreMlon  of  the  land  was  ooeatiooed  in  the  ware  like  the  swellings  of  the  sea,  and  ocea- 
islana  cf  Jamaica  in  1692,  when  Port  Bojal,  the  sionallj  break  into  fissures.  This  lasted  for  15 
capital,  was  carried  down,  with  the  greater  part  minates,  daring  which  chimneys  were  shi^en 
of  the  baildiogs  in  the  city,  beneath  the  sorfaoe  down  and  houses  disjointed.  The  sea  roared 
of  the  water.  A  thousand  acres  or  more  thus  with  the  unusual  commotion,  and  with  the 
sank  in  less  than  one  minute,  the  sea  rolling  in  rumblinff  of  the  earth  the  noise  was  more  ap- 
and  driving  the  Teasels  in  ^e  harbor  over  the  palling  uan  that  of  the  loudest  thunder.  Water 
tops  of  the  houses.  A  similar  catastrophe  oo-  spouts  burst  forth,  and  springs  opened,  which 
curred  on  a  much  more  gigantic  scale  in  the  continue  to  flow  to  this  day.  As  the  move- 
island  of  Java  in  1772,  whenPapandavang,  then  ment  passed  beneath  the  ocean,  it  was  felt  by 
oneoftbeloftiestof  the  volcanoes  of  this  region,  several  ships,  the  impression  being  like  that 
was  in  action  ;  an  area  suddenly  sank  down,  produced  by  striking  upon  rocka.  The  motion 
including  the  mountain  of  15  m.  long  and  6  is  described  as  undulalory,  and  proceeding  at 
m.  broad,  carrying  with  it  40  villages,  and  de-  the  rate  of  about  20  m.  a  minute. — ^The  emh- 
Btroying  2,957  of  the  inhabitants.  The  great  quake  of  New  Madrid,  below  St  Louis,  on  the 
earthquake  of  Lisbon  commenced  on  Nov.  1,  Misdssippi,  in  1811,  is  the  most  important  that 
1755.  The  rumbling  sound  below  the  sur-  has  occurred  in  this  country  of  whu^  we  have 
face  was  immediately  followed  by  the  shock,  any  record.  Humboldt  remarks  that  it  pre- 
which  threw  down  the  principal  portion  of  the  sents  one  of  the  few  examples  of  the  incessant 
city.  In  the  diort  space  of  6  minutes  it  is  be-  quaking  oi  the  groimd  for  several  suocesave 
lieved  that  60,000  persons  perished.  The  sea  months,  far  from  any  volcano.  Over  an  extent 
retired,  leaving  the  bar  dry,  and  returned  in  of  country  800  m.  in  length,  from  the  mouth  dT 
a  great  wave  50  feet  or  more  in  height  The  the  Ohio  to  that  of  the  St  Francis,  -the  ground 
mountains  around  were  shaken  with  great  vio-  rose  and  sank  in  great  undulations,  and  lakes 
lence,  and  were  even  rent  and  thrown  in  frag-  were  formed,  and  were  again  drained.  The  sor- 
ments  into  the  vaUeys  below.  Multitudes  of  face  burst  open  in  fissures,  from  which  mud  and 
people  sought  safety  from  the  fiEdling  buildings  water  were  thrown  as  high  as  the  tops  of  the 
by  crowding  upon  the  marble  quay,  which  had  trees.  The  direction  of  ti^ese  fissures  was  gen- 
lust  been  constructed  at  great  expMise.  It  sud-  erally  from  the  N.  £.  toward  the  S.  W.,  and  the 
denly  sank  with  them  like  a  ship  foundering  at  inhabitants,  noticing  this,  felled  the  tallest  trees 
sea ;  but  when  the  waters  closed  over  the  place  no  at  right  angles  to  this  line,  and  stationing  them- 
frtigments  of  the  wreck,  none  of  the  boats  and  selves  upon  them,  thus  escaped  being  engulfed, 
vessels  near  by  that  were  drawn  into  the  whirl-  Flint,  the  geographer,  observed  hundreds  of 
pool,andnotoneof  the  thousands  of  bodies  car-  these  chasms  7  years  after  this  catastrophe; 
ried  down,  reappeared  upon  the  surface.  Over  and  Lyell,  who  visited  the  same  region  in 
the  spot  the  water  stood  600  feet  deep;  and  be-  1846,  noticed  many,  which  then  appefuned  like 
neath  this,  locked  in  the  fissured  rocks,  in  chasms  artificial  trenches,  which  might  be  traced  for 
of  unknown  dep^,  lie  the  relics  of  what  was  more  than  half  a  mile.  They  were  generally 
the  life  and  wealth  of  this  portion  of  the  earth^s  parallel,  and  varied,  according  to  his  measure- 
surface  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  ments,  from  10^  to  45°  W.  of  N.  The  countiy 
These  rocks  are  the  clayey  and  other  compara-  is  still  called  the  "  sunk  country,"^and  its  ex- 
tively  soft  strata  of  the  tertiary  formation,  tent,  along  the  White  Water  and  its  tributa- 
When  in  some  future  epoch  they  are  raised  ries,  is  70  to  80  m.  N.  and  S.,  and  80  m.  £.  and 
again  to  the  surface  by  a  convulsion  of  the  same  W.  During  the  continuance  of  these  oonvul- 
nature  with  that  which  engulfed  them,  the  sons  the  iimabitants  distinguished  2  classes  of 
vestiges  they  contain  may  reappear,  converted  earthquakes,  those  in  which  the  movement  was 
in  part  ^  wholly  into  stone,  like  fossils  en-  vertical,  and  those  in  which  it  was  horizontal ; 
tombed  when  the  strata  were  deponted.  The  the  latter  were  regarded  as  far  more  desolating 
portion  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  that  was  than  the  former.  They  continued  until  the  de- 
shaken  by  this  earthquake  was  estimated  by  struction  of  the  city  of  Caracas,  which  took 
Humboldt  as  equal  to  4  times  the  extent  of  Eu-  place  March  26, 1812.  One  evening,  about  this 
rope.  The  shock  was  felt  in  the  Alps  and  on  time,  is  described  by  the  inhabitants  of  New 
the  coast  of  Sweden.  In  Germany  the  thermal  Madrid  as  brilliant  and  cloudless,  during  whid^ 
springs  of  TOplitz  disappeared  for  a  time,  and  the  western  sky  was  a  continued  ^^e  of  vivid 
again  burst  forth,  deluging  the  region  around  flashes  of  lightning^  and  peals  of  thunder  were 
with  ochre-stained  waters.  The  waters  of  the  incessantiy  heard,  proceeding  apparentiy,  as  did 
lakes  in  Scotland,  as  Loch  Lomond  especially,  the  flashes,  from  below  the  horizon.  Li  the 
rose  suddenly  more  than  2  feet^  and  then  sub-  destruction  of  Caracas,  the  whole  city,  with  ita 
sided  below  their  usual  leveL  On  the  shores  splendid  churches,  was  in  an  instant  a  heap  of 
of  Barbados,  Martinique,  and  Antigua,  the  ruins,  under  which  about  12,000  of  its  inhabit- 
tide  suddenly  rose  20  feet,  and  the  eea  was  ants  were  buried. — ^Fissures  are  occasionally  met 
of  inky  blackness.  Even  the  distant  waters  with  in  different  parts  of  the  country  which  ex- 
of  Lake  Ontario  were  strangely  agitated,  and  tend  through  the  solid  rock  to  a  great  depth, 
the  shock  was  sensibly  felt  Song  the  coast  of  and  which  were  without  doubt  produced  by 
Massachusetts.  In  Deane^s  *^  H&tory  of  Scitr  earthquakes  of  some  unknown  period.  A  re- 
uate'*  it  is  stated  that  the  earth  was  seen  to  markable  chasm  of  this  nature  maybe  followed 
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from  the  western  base  of  the  Shawangank  impulses  sometimes  prodnce  perceptible  move- 

momitain  at  EUenville,  in  Ulster  co.,  N.  T.,  for  ments  in  what  appears  to  be  solid  and  fixed, 

abont  a  mile  to  the  summit.    At  the  foot  one  Thus  at  Greenwich  observatory  the  shutting 

may  easily  step  across  the  fissure,  but  higher  up  of  the  outer  gate  has   so  jarred  the  transit 

it  becomes  wider  till  the  hard  vertical  walls  or  telescope  as  to  tiirow  the  star  to  which  it 

sandstone  are  separated  by  a  gorge  several  feet  pointed  out  of  the  field  of  view.    The  effect  of 

wide  and  of  great  depth.    At  the  top  the  strata  the  jarring  of  duns  by  the  fall  of  water  is  also 

which  sloped  nearly  with  the  mountain  have  felt  mUes  off.    Various  agents  are  well  known 

curved  over  and  assumed  a  horizontal  position,  to  be  at  work  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  pro- 

An  area  of  a  hundred  acres  or  more  is  here  rent  ducing  chemical  changes,  which  are  often  at- 

in  every  direction ;  the  continuity  of  the  surface  tended  with  violent  movements.  By  such  forces 

is  interrupted  by  sudden  steps  of  rock,  present-  immense  columns  of  lava  are  lifted  up  in  tiie 

ing  abrupt  walls,  while  the  gorge  traced  up  the  craters  of  volcanoes,  and  stones  of  vast  size  are 

mountain  has  spread  out  into  a  frightful  abyss,  ejected.    One  mass  of  rock  thrown  from  Ooto- 

more  than  a  hundred  feet  wide.  Among  the  loose  pazi,  a  distance  of  8  or  9  m.,  was  estimated  to 

rocks  which  lie  upon  the  bottom,  trees  are  seen  contain  about  100  cubic  yards  of  matter,  conse- 

growing,  the  tops  of  whidi  hardly  reach  halfway  quently  weighing  over  200  tons.  It  has  been  sug- 

to  the  edge  of  the  precipice. — ^Earthquakes  of  es-  gested  that  many  of  the  gases  which  are  evolved 

pecial  interest,  from  their  late  occurrence  and  from  volcanoes  may,  under  the  immense  pressure 

destructive  effects,  are  those  of  1857  and  1858  to  which  they  are  subjected  in  the  interior,  exist 

of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  of  Mexico.    The  in  a  liquid  or  solid  form,  and  that  by  a  consider- 

former  commenced  Dec.  16, 1857,  and  continued  able  increase  of  heat  these  are  made  to  assume 

at  intervals  through  the  early  part  of  January,  the  gaseous  form,  and  in  doing  this  display  an 

In  the  city  of  Naples  repeated  shocks  were  felt,  elastic  power  which  no  superincumbent  mass  can 

alarming  the  inhabitants,  who  often  rushed  firom  resist.    It  has  been  found  that  when  powder  is 

their  houses  into  the  streets,  many  fieeing  fW)m  exploded  in  rocks  a  shock  is  communicated  to 

the  city  altogether.    But  as  in  former  catastro-  distances  varying  with  the  quantity  fired  and 

phes  of  this  nature,  which  laid  waste  the  sur-  the  quality  of  the  rock  as  to  elasticity ;  and  the 

rounding  country,  the  city  itself,  though  more  rate  of  progress  of  this  impulse  has  been  ob- 

or  less  iigured,  was  singularly  protected.    This  served  to  be  from  about  1,000  to  1,700  feet  per 

is  supposed  to  be  owing  to  the  proximity  of  second.    Many  instances  have  been  recorded  of 

Vesuvius,  which  continued  in  eruption,  dis-  the  velocity  of  the  earthquake  shock,  ascertained 

charging  clouds  of  smoke,  accoxnpanied  with  by  noting  the  time  at  which  chronometers  at  dif- 

terrific  explosions.    Resina  at  different  times  ferent  localities  have  been  stopped  by  it,  and  this 

was  in  a  continual  state  of  vibration  for  hours  has  been  found  to  vary  from  1,000  to  5,000  feet 

together,  the  sho(^  appearing  to  procceed  from  per  second.  The  movement  in  both  tiiese  cases  is 

the  mountain.    But  the  chief  scene  of  destruo-  no  doubt  of  analogous  character,  though  accom- 

tion  was  in  the  provinces,  particularly  those  of  panied  in  the  earthquake  by  a  vastiy  increased 

Principato  Superiore  and  Basilioata.    Potenza,  display  of  force,    mc.  B.  Mdlet,  who  has  re- 

the  capital  of  the  latter,  was  left  without  a  sin-  counted  these  and  other  observations  in  his  valu- 

gle  house  inhabitable.    Tito,  Marsico  Nuovo,  able  essay  on  the  dynamics  of  earthquakes,  defines 

Laurenzana,  Porienza,  Polio,  and  other  places,  tiieir  efficient  cause  to  be  ^'  a  wave  of  elastic  com- 

were  reduced  to  heaps  of  ruins.    The  loss  of  pression,  produced  either  by  the  sudden  flexure 

lives  was  estimated  by  thousands ;  according  to  and  constraint  of  the  elastic  materials  forming  a 

some  statements  made  at  the  time,  from  22,000  portion  of  the  earth's  crust,  or  by  the  sudden  re- 

to  40,000.    The  late  earthquake  in  Mexico  oc-  lief  of  this  constraint  by  withdrawal  of  the  force, 

curred  June  19, 1858.    It  extended  throughout  or  by  tiieir  giving  way  and  becoming  fractured.'' 

the  valley  of  Mexico,  demolishing  many  houses  When,  as  frequently  is  the  case,  the  shock 

in  the  city,  and  also  the  aqueduct  which  supplies  originates  beneath  the  ocean,  its  effect  is  trans- 

the  city  with  water,  and  destroying  property  to  mitted  first  in  the  wave  of  sound,  which,  rush- 

the  value  of  several  millions  of  dollars.    It  was  ing  forward  through  the  rocky  crust  of  the 

felt  with  more  or  less  destructive  effects  in  Gua-  earth  at  the  rate  of  8,000  to  10,000  feet  per  seo- 

daliyara,  Jidapa,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Toluca,  &c.  In  cond,  gives  notice  by  its  rumbling  of  the  vibrat- 

the  city  of  Mlorelis,  the  shock  was  the  greatest  ing  motion  that  is  following  behind.    The  great 

ever  experienced  there,  lasting  1^  minutes ;  and  sea  wave  generated  by  the  same  movement, 

in  Patzacuaro,  15  leagues  further  west,  it  was  advances  still  more  slowly  than  the  vibration 

still  more  severe,  levelling  4  churches,  and  many  transmitted  through  the  rocky  strata,  but  at  last 

private  houses.    The  city  of  Quito  in  Ecuador  pours  in  upon  the  land,  its  effects  modified  by 

was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  the  contour  of  the  coasts  and  the  depth  of  the 

March  22, 1859,  and  many  thousand  lives  are  waters  through  which  it  has  passed.    Lastly 

said  to  have  been  lost.    Several  small  towns  may  come  the  atmospheric  agitation  and  the 

north  of  the  capital  were   destroyed  at  the  sound  of  the  outbreak,  transmitted  through 

same  time. — The  cause  which  produces   the  the  air.    The  vibrating   movement  imparted 

earthquake  shock,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  to  the  solid  strata  is  the  chief  agency  in  the 

is  communicated  over  vast  distances  in  short  diasastrous  effects  of  earthquakes.    Its  rate  of 

time,  have  been  variously  explained.    Slight  progress  must  vary  with  the  varying  elasticity 
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oi  tlie  rooka^  and  a  greatly  increased  shock  pare  earths  are  rarelj  seen;  the j  are  imolnble 
most  consequently  be  experienced  in  the  passage  in  water,  and  when  taken  np  by  acid  solTeots 
of  the  wave  from  soft  allaviid  strata  into  the  are  precipitated  white  by  ammonia  or  soda, 
hard  crystalline  rocks,  or  vice  versa.  It  was  on  EARWIG,  an  orthopteroos  insect,  of  the 
this  line  of  junction  of  the  S  formations  that  family  eurtaria  or  mnners,  which  also  indndes 
the  most  disastroos  effects  were  experienced  in  the  cockroach ;  it  belongs  to  the  g^Tins/arfieula 
the  great  earthquake  in  Calabria  in  1788.  It  is  (Linn.).  All  the  6  feet  are  formed  for  running; 
by  Budi  an  elastic  wave,  moving  forward  and  the  wings  are  4,  the  upper  pair  very  short,  oori> 
suddenly  back  again,  that  Mr.  Mallet  explains  aceous  like  the  elytra  of  ea^Mptera,  without 
the  curious  effects  which  have  been  observed  in  veins,  enclosing  the  under  wings,  whidi  are 
the  twisting  movement  given  to  the  blocks  folded  both  longitudinally  and  transversely;  the 
which  form  portions  of  columns,  as  if  the  upper  mouth  is  formed  for  masdcation ;  the  body  is 
stones  had  been  partially  turned  around  on  the  long  and  somewhat  flattened,  and  armed  at  the 
lower.  Such  effects  were  noticed  by  Darwin  hinder  end  witib  a  pair  of  curved  blades  Cutting 
in  the  cathedral  at  Ooncepcion,  and  others  of  like  scissors  or  nippers ;  there  are  Sioints  to  the 
the  same  nature  are  described  as  having  occur-  tarsus ;  the  antennie  are  filiform.  These  insects 
red  to  2  obelisks  in  a  convent  in  Calabria.  The  nnderoo  a  partial  metamorphosis.  They  eeem  to 
effect  has  also  been  referred  to  a  vorticose  or  formuie  connecting  link  between  e020e»pt0ra  and 
whirling  motion,  and  by  others  to  a  rotary  0rtA^t«ra,resembl]iig  the  former  in  their  elytrs. 
movement  caused  by  the  crossing  of  2  waves  and  the  latter  in  the  shape  of  the  wings  ano 
of  horizontal  vibration.  The  Pro&.  Rogers  mouth,  and  the  metamorphosis;  for  these  reasons 
**  attribute  the  movement  to  an  actual  pulsation  most  English  entomologists  adopt  for  them  the 
engendered  in  the  molten  matter  itself  by  a  lin-  order  dermaptera  of  Kr  Kirby  and  Dr.  Leech, 
ear  disruption  under  enormous  tension,  giving  considering  tiiem  eoleoptera  with  the  metamor- 
vent  explosively  to  elastic  vapors,  escaping  phosis  and  caudal  iq>pend8ges  of  crthaptera. 
^ther  to  the  surface  or  into  cavernous  spaces  They  are  common  in  moist  earth,  under  stones, 
beneath."  By  others  the  movement  had  previ-  in  decayed  wood,  and  in  similar  damp  and  dark 
opsly  been  ascribed  to  elastic  vapors,  passing  places;  they  are  considered  in  Europe  injurious 
between  the  strata  or  between  the  crust  and  the  to  peaches,  pears,  apples,  to  greenhouse  pluits, 
fluid  lava  beneath  it.— For  further  details  the  ana  to  pinks,  dabliaisL  and  other  favorites  of  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  work  of  Robert  Mallet,  flower  garden.  The  f  uU-grown  insect,  including 
C.E,  and  John  W.  Mallet,  professor  of  chem-  its  caudal  forceps,  is  not  quite  an  inch  long,  and 
istry  in  the  university  of  Alabama,  published  in  its  width  is  J-  of  an  inch ;  the  color  is  light  brown, 
an  octavo  volume  in  1858.  It  contains  the  Being  nocturnal  insects,  they  creep  in  the  day- 
able  papers  published  from  1852  to  1858  in  the  time  into  any  crevice  or  hole  which  oan  oonoesl 
*^  Transactions"  of  the  British  association  for  the  them,  and  this  has  g^ven  rise  to  the  popnlsr 
advancement  of  science;  that  of  1858  reviewing  belief  that  they  -enter  the  human  ear;  they 
the  &cts  and  theories  of  earthquakes,  and  illus-  might  attempt  this,  but  the  waxy  bitter  secre- 
trated  by  several  fine  maps.  Mr.  Mallet  has  tion  of  the  ear  would  probably  prevoit  their 
also  collected  some  interesting  data  respecting  entrance ;  there  are  no  well  authenticated  in- 
ihe  distribution  of  earthquakes,  having  compiled  stances  of  their  doing  this,  and  no  harm  could 
a  catalogue  embracing  nearly  6,000.  In  Guinea  result  if  tiiey  did,  as  the  drum  of  the  ear  would 
and  southern  Africa  no  earthquakes  are  record-  arrest  tiiem,  and  a  drop  or  two  of  oil  would  soon 
ed.  The  same  may  probably  be  said  of  Green-  destroy  tiiem  by  stopping  up  their  re^iratory 
land.  One  spot  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  near  the  tracbeo.  The  common  way  of  catching  them  in 
equator  and  about  midway  between  Guinea  and  England  is  by  hanging  up  any  convenient  vessel 
Brazil,  appears  to  be  peculiarly  subject  to  them,  or  tube  for  them  to  crawl  into  in  the  morning, 
Vessels  passing  over  this  tract  almost  always  from  which  they  are  shaken  and  killed.  In  i£b 
experience  shocks,  and  the  soundings  are  found  larves  there  are  no  wings  nor  elytra,  but  the  skin 
to  be  subject  to  sudden  and  extreme  variations,  is  changed  several  times ;  the  nymph  differs  little 
a  depth  of  400  &thoms  being  often  directiy  sue-  from  the  perfect  insect ;  in  both  these  conditions 
oeeded  by  one  beyond  the  reach  of  the  sound-  tiiey  are  voracious,  even  devouring  each  other, 
ing  line.  It  is  naturally  inferred  that  this  may  In  tills  country  there  are  several  q)eoie6,  rather 
be  a  submarine  volcanic  region.  uncommon,  and  never  ii\Jurioq3  to  v^^tation. — 
EARTHS,  in  chemistry,  a  class  of  certain  The  many-footed  creeping  animal  erroneously 
compounds  of  metallic  bases  and  oxygen,  which  called  earwig  in  America  (genus  iulug),  ia  not 
before  the  decomposition  of  some  of  them  by  an  insect,  but  a  mjrriapodous  crustacean,  equally 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  were  regarded  as  elementary  innocent  of  entering  the  human  ear. 
bodies.  The  earths  proper  are  alumina,  glucina,  E  ASD  ALE,  or  Eisdalb,  an  island  of  the  He- 
zirconia,  thoria,  didymia,  lantana,  ceria,  yttria,  brides  group,  about  1^  m.  long,  and  of  nearly 
terbis,  erbia.  Silica,  formerly  re^rded  as  an  the  same  width,  and  noted  for  its  slate  quarries, 
earth,  is  a  combination  of  silicon  with  oxygen,  which  have  been  worked  150  years.  The  island 
and  possesses  the  properties  of  an  acid.  The  consiBts  entirely  of  slate  stone,  and  has  been  so 
following  possess  alkaline  properties,  and  are  much  cut  away  that  a  large  part  of  it  is  now 
classed  as  alkaline  earths :  baryta,  strontia,  even  with  or  below  the  level  of  the  sea. 
-lime,  magnesia,  litiiia.    Excepting  alumina^  the  EAST  (Anglo-Saxon,  jSbft;  thecorrespondiDg 
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word  in  auuij  other  langaages  baying  a  dmikr  colonized  the  new  world,  the  Portngaese  estab* 
etymological  significance),  the  quarter  in  which  lished  themselves  in  India,  and  for  nearly  a  pen* 
the  heavenly  bodies  rise.  Dae  east  is  the  direo-  tnry,  with  the  helo  of  the  papal  bolls  in  their 
Hon  toward  the  east,  precisely  at  right  angles  to  fjeivor,  monopolized  the  trade,  supplying  all  En- 
a  horizontal  meridian  line ;  the  reverse  direction  rope  with  spices,  rilks,  and  Indian  produce,  and 
is  due  west.  An  object  is  said  to  bear  due  east  raising  their  oomitry  to  the  pinnacle  of  its 
when  it  is  seen  exactly  in  this  direction ;  but  it  wealt£  and  power.  When  in  1680  Philip  IL 
is  said  to  be  due  east  when  it  is  on  the  same  nnited  Portugal  to  Spain,  and  presently  began  his 
parallel  of  latitude  as  the  observer,  t.  0.,  when  war  upon  England,  he  closed  the  ports  of  his 
it  may  be  oonnected  with  the  observer  by  a  line  empire  against  British  vessels.  This  was  the  first 
every  point  of  which  runs  due  east  and  west,  blow  at  tiie  supremacy  of  Portuguese  commerce 
An  object  that  is  due  east  will  in  K  latitudes  in  the  East.  The  British  were  forced  to  get  their 
bear  K.  of  E.,  unless  it  be  very  near  the  ob-  supplies  of  Indian  produce  fix>m  the  Dutch,  who 
server,  or  he  be  very  near  the  equator,  for  in  immediately  rdsed  the  price  of  pepper  by  200  per 
other  cases  the  parallel  of  latitude  curves  to  the  cent.  The  revolt  of  the  Netherlands,  and  con« 
north,  keeping  at  the  same  distance  from  the  sequent  exclusion  of  Dutch  vessels  also  from  lis* 
N.  pole.  A  column  of  smoke,  for  example,  over  bon,  till  then  the  great  European  depot  for  In- 
New  York  city,  could  it  be  seen  at  Nauvoo,  dian  wares,  at  once  compelled  the  Dutch  to  seek 
would  bear  6}^  N.  of  K,  and  smoke  rinng  from  a  dhrect  passage  to  India.  The  English  were  not 
Hauvoo  would  bear  &om  New  York  5}^  N.  of  dow  to  follow  their  example,  and  thus  during  the 
"W.  The  bearing  is  the  direction  in  which  a  last  10  years  of  the  16th  century  was  laid  the 
great  circle  from  the  observer  through  the  ob-  foundation  in  Holland  and  England  for  the  great 
jeot  starts  from  the  observer;  while  the  course  conunercial  corporations  known  to  history  as 
or  actual  direction  is  the  direction  of  a  line  to  East  India  companies.  After  the  union  of  Spain 
the  object  cutting  every  meridian  at  the  same  and  Portugal,  the  Portuguese  East  India  corn- 
angle.  Madagascar  is  in  a  S.  E.  direction  from  meroe,  founded  in  1498  and  conducted  on  gov- 
New  York,  but  bears  due  east  *^  Bearing'^  is  emment  account,  was  managed  with  laxity ;  all 
sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  course  or  actual  kinds  of  corruption  grew  up  among  officers  and 
direction  instead  of  in  the  sense  here  given,  servants,  and  it  was  presently  found  that  the 
East  is  a  different  direction  for  every  spot  on  trade  was  a  losing  business  for  the  government 
the  earth's  surface;  at  the  poles  there  is  no  east  Hereupon  ^e  exclusive  privilege  of  commerce 
or  west;  nor  among  the  stars,  except  by  refer*  with  India  was  in  1687  granted  to  a  company 
ence  to  the  nearest  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  of  Portuguese  merchants,  in  consideration  of 
EAST  FEUOIANA,  a  N.  E.  parish  of  Loui-  the  annual  payment  of  a  stated  sum.  Attempt- 
fiiana,  bordering  on  the  Mississippi  and  Amite  ing  to  enforce  its  rights  in  India,  the  agents  of 
rivers ;  area,  about  480  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  this  company  found  themselves  in  collision  with 
14,101,  of  whom  10,266  were  slaves.  It  has  a  the  Portuguese  government  there,  which  was 
moderatelv  uneven  surface,  and  the  soil  is  well  engaged  in  smuggling ;  they  found  the  Portu- 
watered,  iertile,  and  easily  tilled.  There  are  guese  hated  by  the  natives,  and  their  designs 
forests  of  pine,  oak,  and  bay,  and  extensive  thwarted  wherever  possible  by  the  Arabs.  On 
plantations  of  sugar  and  cotton.    In  1856  the  tbe  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  England, 

E reductions  were  16,9T0  bales  of  cotton,  2,464  Holland,  and  Spain,  which  struck  a  disastroua 
ogsheads  of  sugar,  448,475  bushels  of  Indian  blow  at  the  India  trade,  the  Portuguese  company 
com,  and  8,867  barrels  of  molasses.  Value  of  became  unable  to  pay  its  annual  tribute ;  and 
real  estate,  $2,079,786.  The  parish  contains  a  thenceforth  it  gradually  declined,  until  in  1640  the 
lunatic  asylum  and  a  college.  Oapital,  Clinton,  company  was  finally  abolished.  Since  that  time 
EAST  INDIA  COMPANIES.  The  estab-  the  unimportant  commerce  of  Portugal  with  In- 
lishment  of  direct  trade  with  the  Indies  was  dia  has  been  carried  on  by  the  crown;  though  an 
the  aim  of  all  the  most  enterprising  cities  and  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  in  1731  to  estab- 
govemments  of  early  Europe.  The  Italian  re-  lish  another  company. — ^Ihe  Dutch,  driven  from 
publics  were  long  foremost  in  the  trade,  but  the  southern  passage,  monopolized  by  the  Por- 
they  never  entirdy  overcame  the  obstacles  in  tuguese,  made  three  nnsuccessfhl  attempts  at  the 
the  way  of  secure  overland  passage;  and  when  opening  of  a  way  by  the  ocean  which  bounds 
the  Turks  were  established  in  Europe  and  Afri-  Europe  on  the  north.  A  north-east  passage  was 
oa  by  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  and  Egypt,  never  discovered,  and  the  wars  turned  south- 
India  became  almost  a  dosed  land  to  the  mer-  ward  the  attention  of  the  Dutch.  A  '^  Company 
diants  of  western  Europe.  Thus  arose  the  ne-  for  Remote  Parts"  was  formed  at  Amsterdam,  and 
cessity  for  a  new  channel  of  communication,  on  April  2, 1596,  8  years  after  the  establishment 
less  liable  to  interruption.  Prince  John  of  Por-*  of  the  new  Portuguese  company,  4  small  vessels, 
tugal  was  foremost  among  the  rulers  who  en-  equipped  with  a  capital  of  70,000  guildeft,  sidled 
conraged  the  then  growing  spirit  of  maritime  from  the  Texd  under  the  command  of  Cornelius 
exploration.  A  new  way  to  the  Indies  was  the  Houtmann,  bound  around  the  cape  of  Gk>od 
dream  of  the  day,  under  which  Columbus  discov-  Hope.  Houtmann  had  been  a  prisoner,  whether 
ered  America,  while  Yasco  da  Gama  first  round-  among  the  Turks  or  the  Portuguese  is  unceiv 
ed  the  cape  of  €k>od  Hope  in  1497  and  reached  tain,  and  was  acquainted  with  the  Portuguese 
the  Mdabar  coast  in  1498.    While  the  Spaniards  East  India  trade.  Several  other  companies,  start- 
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•d  in  othen  of  ibe  Uniied  ProTineov  fiiudly  EoiopefliM*  and  ibe  ioraed  pradoetioQ  of 
Joined  that  of  Amaterdam,  and  in  Ifarah,  1602,  apicea  with  pn^iibitkm  of  the  csltlYntioa  <^ 
they  received  a  charter  firom  the  rtatca  general  othen^  to  nue  the  markcto  of  the  world  and 
conferring  on  them  the  exdoaive  priTilege  of  to  extend  and  conaoKdate  their  dominion  and 
trade  to  uie  Eaat  Indiea  Ibr  21  years^  wiUi  the  wealth,  the  company  waa  yet  ao  eyhanatfd  by 
neeecaary  dvil  and  military  powera.  They  war  with  Kngiand  and  political  expenae^  that  in 
begao  with  a  capital  of  6,500,000  goildera;  6  1781  the  atateo  general  were  oUiged  to  asBBt  it 
towna  were  intereated ;  66  directora,  choeen  in  withaloan.  IntbafiratlVenchreTolntionitlost 
atated  nnmbera  from  each,  equipped  the  veaeela ;  nearly  all  itspoaaaaaiona.  The  estahliafanient  of 
15  otherg  had  the  general  direction  of  aflOura.  the  BataTianrepnUie,  Sept  15, 1795,  tenninated 
They  were  lo  aocceaafiil  that  in  20  yean  they  ita  eTi«*y"^  and  the  affiura  of  the  company 
diyided  among  the  atockholdera  the  large  aom  paaBedintothehandaofthegoremmeni.  Anew 
of  30,000,000  guildera,  more  than  4  timea  the  oomnany  waa  earabliwihi^  in  1824^  called  the  Bm- 
amoont  of  the  capital,  bende  owning  vast  ddZjiaatedUipi^  or  trading  aaaodation.  Thiacom- 
amoonta  of  property  in  coloniea,  fortifications^  pany  is  tiie  agent  for  the  aale  of  the  government 
and  veaiela.  The  diarter  waa  extended  to  1644;  produce  in  £nrope,  the  carrier  <^  thia  prodnoe, 
Batavia  waa  founded ;  the  commerce  with  Japan,  and  farma  aome  branchea  of  the  public  revenue 
which  returned  silver  and  copper  for  conunodW  of  Javn  and  the  other  Dutch  Eaat  India  colonies, 
tiea,  waa  extended;  in  1641  Malacca,  capital  of  In  1861  thia  company  aent  to  Europe  abootlSO,- 
the  then  neglected  Portuguese  Eaat  India  poa-  000,000  worth  of  produce,  while  the  amoontaent 
aeasiona,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  by  from  the  same  coloniea  by  private  merchanta 
the  treachery  of  the  governor ;  and  from  84  to  waa  only  about  $10,000,000.  The  Dutch  are 
41  freighted  vessels  were  sent  out  annually,  of  still  noted  throughout  the  East  for  their  narrow 
which  from  25  to  34  returned  loaded.  Yet  ao  policy,  and  their  extreme  aeverity  toward  the 
rapidly  did  the  English  and  French  commerce  nativeawhomtheyhave  reduced  to  their  yoke. — 
increase  during  these  yeara,  that  in  1644  the  AFrenchEast  India  company,  founded  in  1740^ 
Dutch  East  India  company  could  scarce  com-  waa  broken  up  in  1770.  A  Danish  Eaat  India 
maud  the  1,600,000  guilders  re<)uired  aa  a  aub-  oompany  wasfounded  in  1618,  dissolved  in  1634, 
aidy  to  the  government  on  agam  renewing  ita  reconstituted  in  167t),  and  again  dissolved  in 
charter  for  21  years.  The  peace  of  Westphalia,  1729.  A  new  oompany,  formed  in  1732  under 
which  secured  the  indepenaence  of  the  republic  the  name  of  the  Dani^  Asiatic  company,  was 
of  the  United  Provincea,  once  more  gave  the  prosperous  during  the  181;h  century,  but  has 
company  life.  Between  1650  and  1670  they  alnce  dedined,  especially  once  1845,  when  Den- 
colonized  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  at  an  expenae  mark  ceded  Tranquebar  and  Serampore  to  Great 
of  20,000,000  gmldera.  In  1658  they  succeeded  Britain.  A  Swedish  Indiacompany,  established 
in  wresting  Ceylon  from  the  Portuguese;  and  in  Gottenburg  toward  the  middle  of  the  18th 
the  idand  of  Formoaa,  which  they  then  held,  century,  and  renewed  in  1806,  is  still  in  exist- 
recei  ved  a  valuable  colony  of  30,000  expatriated  enoe ;  its  operationa,  however,  are  inconsiderable. 
Chinese,  who  brought  industry  and  wealth  with  — ^The  English  endeavored  to  open  commerdal 
them.  In  1661  they  loat  Formosa— Eoxinga,  a  intercourse  with  India  aa  early  as  1553,  during 
Chinese  adventurer,  expelling  them  from  it  In  the  reign  of  Edward  YL;  but  their  expeditions 


1663  they  took  possession  of  the  most  valuable  sent  out  overland  failed  of  reaching  their  des- 

Portugueae  settlements  on  the  Itfalabar  coast  tination,  from  want  of  geographical  knowledge. 

In  1666,  after  a  prolonged  struggle,  they  gained  The  next  attempts  were  made  by  aea,  the  belief 

Hacassan  and  with  it  the  monopoly  of  the  spice  being  that  a  north-west  passage  about  the  upper 

trade.    In  1665  the  charter  was  with  much  op-  part  of  the  newly  discovered  American  ocmti- 

position  renewed  till  1700,  on  condition  of  the  nent  was  practicable,  and  that  this  would  ^re 

payment  of  a  large  sum.    At  this  time  the  civil  to  England  a  ohannd  to  the  Indies,  over  which 

and  military  expenses  of  the  oompany,  excln-  the  pope  (who,  in  his  capacity  of  chief  of  Chris- 

aive  of  those  of  the  Macassar  war,  amounted  to  tendom,  had  granted  to  the  Portuguese  the  ex- 

8,500,000  guilders.    Their  report  showed  a  pro-  elusive  right  to  pass  round  the  cape  of  Good 

digious  extenrion  of  commerce  and  of  territory.  Hope,  a  right  which  was  long  respected)  would 

They  held  the  prindpal  seats  of  commerce  in  Coy«  have  no  control,  and  which  would  enable  thera 

Ion,  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  and  in  fact  through-  to  compete  successfully  with  the  Portuguese, 

out  the  Ind^  archipelago.   They  command-  John  Cabot,  looking  for  India  in  1497,  had  dis- 

ed  the  trade  with  Pegu,  Siam,  Tonquin,  Japan,  covered  Newfoundland.    In  1553  his  son  Sebas* 

the  Banda  and  Molucca  isles,  Amboyna,  Ao,  tiantookchargeof  8  vessels,  to  discover  a  north- 

Batavia  was  then  in  all  its  glory,  and  the  straits  east  passage  to  India.    This  was  sent  out  by  a 

of  Sanda  on  which  it  Is  situated  had  become,  company  chartered  by  Edward  VI.  with  a  ci^ 

insteadpof  those  of  Malacca,  the  channel  to  the  ital  of  £6,000.    In  1581  the  English  Turkish 

further  Indies.    The  charter  was  renewed  in  company  endeavored,  but  without  ancoesa,  to 

1701,  in  1741,  and  in  1776,  the  last  time  for  80  pass  overland  to  India.   Meantime  the  desirefor 

years,  and  on  condition  of  paying  down  2,000,-  Indian  wealth,  the  arbitrarv  dosing  of  the 

000  guilders,  with  860,000  annually.    Turning  Portuguese  markets  against  British  and  Dutch, 

their  hands  against  every  one  in  the  East,  and  and  the  impossibility  of  going  to  India  by  the 

seeking  by  oppression  of  natives^  exclusion  of  north,  all  conspired  to  make  the  British  mer- 
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ohaiits  loee  respect  for  fhe  pope's  bull  sod  its  prize— a  riobl^  laden  Portagnese  carrack  of  980 

prescribed  boiindaries,  and  to  set  out  for  India  tons  burden,  taken  with  the  aid  of  a  Datdi  ves- 

by  the  forbidden  ronte.    On  Sept.  2S^  1699,  a  sel.  For  several  years  the  expeditions  were  not 

company  of  London  merchants  was  formed,  increased  in  size  or  valne,  bat  were  generally 

representing  a  capital  of  £80,188,  which  re-  fortnnate  in  their  results.    The  profits  for  the 

ceiyed  a  charter  fifom  Qneen  Elizabeth,  Dec.  81,  first  8  years  were  stated  at  171  per  cent ;  bnt 

1600,  nnder  the  title  of  the  '^Governor  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  a  voyage  lasted  fix>m 

Oompany  of  Merchants  of  London  trading  with  2i  to  4  years,  that  long  credits  were  given  for 

the  East  Lidies."    The  charter  was  for  15  years,  goods  sold,  and  tiiat  consequently  it  was  often 

and  granted  the  ezdnsive  right  of  trading  to  all  6  to  S  years  from  the  beginning  of  a  voyage  ere 

ooontries  from  the  cope  of  Good  Hope  east-  its  accounts  were  settled,  the  profits  were  not  so* 

ward  to  the  straits  of  Magellan,  excepting  those  enortnous  as  they  look ;  and  taking  into  consid- 

which  were  possessed  by  friendly  European  eration  the  real  and  the  fancied  rides,  it  is  not 

powers.    The  first  Englishman  who  sailed  to  surprising  that  the  business  of  the  company  did 

Indiaby  way  of  the  cape  of  Qood  Hope  was  not  more  rapidly  enlarge.  The  profits  of  the  trade 

a  Gapt  Stephens,  in  1682.    Sir  Francis  Drake  with  the  islands  were  never  very  satisfactory, 

and  Thomas  Cavendish  followed  by  way  of  Cape  however.    In  1607  Capt.  Hawkins  was  sent  out 

Horn.    The  latter  sailed  from  England  in  Jdy,  to  endeavor  to  estkblim  commercial  intercourse 

1(^6,  in  a  small  sauadron  fitted  at  his  own  ex*  with  the  dominions  of  the  Great  Mogul.    His 

pense,  explored  all  the  Indian  ocean  as  far  as  mission  proved  of  no  avail,  tiie  Portuguese  in<« 

the  Philippines,  and  returned  with  a  valuable  triguing  successfully  against  him.  In  1612  Capt 

stock  of  information  in  Sept.  1688.    Two  large  B€»l  obtiuned  from  the  court  at  Delhi  several 

Portuguese  carracks  laden  with  all  the  riches  of  considerable  privileges,  among  which  was  that 

the  Indies  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  of  establishing  a  factory  at  Surat,  which  city 

about  1693,  and,  beside  rousing  the  cupidity  and  became  at  once  the  chief  British  station  in  In- 

enterprise  of  their  captors,  were  found  to  pos-  dia^  until  the  organization  of  Bombay.    Fao- 

66S8  aocuments  and  diarts  of  the  greatest  im-  tones  were  depots  for  goods,  fortified,  in  order 

portance  to  the  merchants  shortly  to  adventfire  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  resident 

a  trading  expedition  into  unknown  parts.  These  representatives  of  the  company.    They  invari- 

(nroumstances  fiicilitated  the  formation  of  the  ably  proved  the  entering  wedges  for  territorial 

oompany,  of  which  Thomas  Smythe,  Esq.,  was  aggrandizement  on  the  part  of  the  Europeans, 

the  first  governor,  assisted  by  24  diroctors  In  1618  the  capital  of  the  company  was  united; 

named  in  the  charter.    The  charter  empowered  the  largest  stockholders  took  the  management 

them  to  elect  a  governor  and  directors  and  other  of  affairs,  and  these  were  so  prooperons  that  in 

office-bearers;  to  make  b^Maws  for  their  gov-  the  course  of  4  years  the  shares  of  the  company 

emment;  to  inflict  punishments,  corporal  or  rose  to  the  value  of  208  per  cent,  while  its  iao- 

pecuniary,  on  those  in  their  employ,  provided  tories  were  extended  to  Java,  Sumatra,  Bor- 

such  punishments  be  within  the  laws  of  Great  neo,  the  Banda  islands,  Celebes,  Malacca,  Siam, 

Britain ;  to  export  all  goods  duty  free  for  4  years,  t^e  Coromandel  and  Malabar  coasts,  but  chiefly 

and  to  export  foreign  coins  as  bullion  to  the  to  the  dominions  of  the  Great  M(^,  whose 

amount  of  £80,000  a  year,  £6,000  of  the  same  fiivor  the  company  had  secured,  after  divers 

being  previc^y  recoined  at  the  mint ;  with  the  fhiitless  attempts.    From  the  beginning  of  the 

proviso,  however,  that  they  must  import  within  company^s  trade  to  July,  1620,  they  had  sent 

0  months  from  the  conclusion  of  every  voyage  79  ships  to  India,  of  which  84  had  come  safely 

after  the  first  an  amount  of  roecie  equal  to  that  home  richly  laden,  4  had  been  worn  out  in  In- 

before  exported.    It  was  also  provided  that  dia,  and  20  had  been  lost — ^2  by  careening,  6  by 

shoidd  the  company  not  be  found  to  the  pub-  sea  perils,  and  12  captured  by  the  Dutch.    At 

lie  advantage,  its  charter  might  be  cancelled  that  time  n620)  the  capital  of  the  company  in 

after  2  years'  notice  given.    There  does  not  ships,  gooos  in  India,  Ac,  amounted  to  £400,-. 

seem,  after  all,  to  have  been  very  great  zeal  in  000 ;  uey  had  exported  from  England  to  India 

fitting  out  vessels.    Many  of  the  stockholders  the  value  of  £840,876 ;  had  imported  what  cost 

did  not  pay  up,  and  until  1618  but  a  small  part  £866,288  in  India^  which  brought  no  less  than 

of  them  united  at  all  in  the  speculation,  and  £1,914,600  in  England;  and  finally  quarrels 

these  each  on  his  own  accounti  only  uring  tiie  with  the  Dntdi,  their  most  eneigetic  rivals,  had 

diips  of  the  company,  and  conforming  to  cer-  occasioned  losses  to  the  amount  of  £84,088.  In 

tain  other  regulations.    The  first  exprnliUon  to  1616  a  new  stock  subscription  had  been  opened, 

India  sailed  under  command  of  Capt  Lancaster,  and  £1,629,040  was  raised.    But  in  1627  com- 

Feb.  16,  1601,  flrom  Torbay.    It  consisted  of  6  plaints  were  made  of  abuses  and  bad  manage- 

ships,  varying  in  size  firom  180 to  600  tons,  hav*  ment  in  the  company;  during  the  reign  of  Qie 

ing  a  cargo  of  bullion,  iron,  tin,  broaddotiis,  Stuarts  there  was  much  murmuring  against  the 

cutlery,  gmss,  ftc.    The  entire  venture,  ships  monopoly,  and  Charles  I.  in  1686  gave  to  Sir 

and  all,  was  valued  at  £69,091.    It  arrived  at  William  Courten  and  several  private  individuals 

Acheen,  Sumatra,  June  6, 1602.  Lancaster  made  the  right  to  trade  to  India.    In  1646  permission 

treaties  with  the  kings  of  Acheen  and  Bantam,  was  given  by  the  natives  to  the  company  to 

andreturnedtotheDowns,Septll.  1608,  with  build  Fort  St  George  at  Madras.    In  1666 

a  cargo  of  pepper  and  other  produce^  and  a  CnMnwell  attempted,  but  vainly  to  make  the 
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Eart  IndU  thide  free.  In  1667  he  renewed  the  highlj  important  e(meead<m0  for  the  eomptny^ 
company's  charter,  which  was  confinned  hy  amongwhichwerelibertyfor  fhem  toparehase 
Charles  11.  in  1661,  who  at  the  same  time  con-  the  lordshio  of  87  towns  oontigoons  to  GaleatU, 
ferred  on  them  the  farther  powers  to  make  to  sne  and  nave  given  np  to  them  all  pereons  in 
peace  or  war  with  any  power  not  of  the  Chris-  Bengal  indebted  to  them,  and  leave  to  pa» 
tian  religion ;  to  establish  fortifications,  garri-  goods  for  erpcntation  dnty  free  throagh  the 
sons,  and  colonies ;  to  export  ammnniticm  and  province.  In  1782  the  renewal  of  the  charts 
Btores  to  their  settlements  doty  free ;  to  exer-  was  obtained  with  mnch  difficnlty.  In  1744 
cise  civil  and  crirainaljarisdiction  in  their  set*  the  company  bought  its  extension  to  1780  by  a 
tlements  according  to  £ngliBh  law ;  and  to  seise  loan  of  £1,000,000  at  8  per  cent.— The  political 
*and  send  to  England  all  Englishmen  fonnd  trad-  power  of  the  British  in  India  began  in  1748. 
log  on  their  private  acconnt.  The  years  1667-  Ihe  acquisitions  of  the  c<mipany  were  inangn- 
^68  witnessed  the  beginning  of  the  tea  trade — a  rated  in  1749  by  its  expnision  and  nltimate  pn>- 
branch  of  commerce  which  in  a  very  few  years  tection  of  the  rajah  of  xanjore,  he  making  some 
proved  to  be  of  vast  importance  to  the  company,  ooncesrions  of  territory  on  each  occasion  of  the 
in  1669  the  ishmd  of  Bombay  was  granted  to  British  exercise  of  protection.  In  1757  they  de* 
the  company  by  Charles  II.,  who  had  received  posed  Snn^ah  Dowlah,  nabob  of  Bengal,  gaining 
it  as  part  of  the  marriage  portion  of  the  princess  thereby  several  large  and  rich  provinces.  In 
Catharine  of  Portugal ;  bat  its  possession  was  1761  the  defeat  ci  tbe  French  left  the  English 
not  secured  without  a  long  struggle  between  Uie  Aree  to  pursne  their  schemes  of  aggrandizement 
Elfish  and  the  Portuffuese  residents.  In  1676  in  India.  In  1792  Tippoo  Sahib  was  oorapeDed 
a  factory  was  establi^ed  on  the  banks  of  the  by  Comwallis  to  ^ve  up  half  his  dominioos,  and 
Hoogiy,  which  formed  the  fonndation  of  Oal«  £8,500.000  in  bullion.  In  1799  Seringapatam 
entta;  and  other  factories  were  shortly  started  was  taken,  Tippoo  slain,  and  some  more  tern- 
in  Bengal.  In  1677  the  company  received  a  tory  annexed.  Subsequently,  by  war  with  the 
renewal  of  its  charter,  with  indemnity  for  past  lindarees,  with  Burmah,  Nepanl,  the  Aljghans^ 
misuses,  and  permission  to  establish  a  mint  at  &c,  and  by  judidous  protection,  interfirence, 
Bombay.  In  1681,  by  a  report  of  the  governor,  an^  annexation,  the  company  mastered  the 
the  company  had  85  ships,  of  from  100  to  700  whole  of  Hindostan,  with  small  exceptions, 
tons,  trading  between  India  and  England,  'Or  The  ^den  increase  of  territory  and  power  in 
coastwise  in  India ;  and  the  exports  mim  £ng«  India  threw  every  thing  into  confumon.  Oor» 
land  of  lead,  tin,  cloth,  stuSs,  &o^  amount^  mption  reigned  everywhere.  The  rovennes^feH 
to  from  £60,000  to  £70,000  a  year.  The  trade  short  of  expenses,  and  in  1772  the  coropanr, 
was  astonishingly  small ;  the  afiairs  of  the  com-  notwithstanding  its  immense  poasesaons  and 
pany  were  not  prosperous,  and  in  1688  donbta  privileges,  was  obliged  to  raise  a  loan  of  £6,000* 
were  thrown  upon  tbe  validity  of  its  charter  000  from  the  bank  of  England,  and  of  £1,400,- 
by  the  numerous  interlopers  and  free  traders  000  from  government,  for  current  expenses  la 
to  India.  In  1698,  after  a  heavy  stru^e,  it  1778  reform  was  called  for,  bat  only  inoom- 
received  a  renewal  of  its  charter.  In  1694  a  pletely  effected.  In  1781  the  privileges  of  the 
vote  of  the  house  of  commons  threw  open  the  company  were  extended  to  1791,  with  8  years* 
trade  to  all  England.  In  1698  a  new  company  notice ;  the  dividend  on  its  stock  was  fixed  at 
received  a  charter  ^conferring  much  the  same  8  per  cent ;  £400,000  was  to  be  paid  as  an  an- 
privileges  as  those  oi  the  old  one),  for  the  con-  nual  subsidy  to  the  government,  and  f  of  the 
sideration  of  a  loan  of  £2,000,000  to  the  state,  surplus  revenue  after  paying  the  subaidy  was  to 
The  two  companies  could  not  live  independentlj,  go  to  the  government  i  to  the  companj^a  use. 
and  in  1702  they  were  united,  under  the  title  of  Yet  in  1780  the  East  India  trade  formed  only 
^'  The  United  Company  of  Merdiants  trading  to  ^  part  of  the  entire  foreign  trade  of  the  em- 
the  East  Indies."  They  advanced  a  farther  sum  pire.  In  1788  the  company  was  again  so  in- 
to the  state,  making  in  all  a  loan  of  £8,200,000,  volved,  on  account  of  wars,  dec,  as  to  be  unaUe 
at  8  per  cent.,  in  consideration  of  which  their  to  pay  the  subsidy.  In  the  same  year,  on  the 
charter  was  extended  until  the  expiration  of  a  proposition  of  Mr.  Pitt,  a  board  of  control  was 
notice  of  8  years,  which  could  not  be  given  appointed.  It  con^ted  of  snch  members  of  the 
sooner  than  March,  1726,  nor  until  the  money  British  privy  oouncil  as  the  eoverugn  of  £Dg> 
borrowed  by  government  should  be  repaid.  The  land  chose  to  appoint,  the  2  principal  aecreta- 
act  ratifying  this  was  passed  in  1708.  By  it  Uie  ries  of  state  and  tne  chancellor  of  the  exdieqner 
local  afiairs  of  the  company  were  intrusted  to  being  8  of  ^e  members.  Tbe  president  was 
the  8  councils  of  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Calcutta,  usually  a  cabinet  minister.  The  salaries  of  the 
while  the  general  direction  was  ret(uned  in  Eng*  president,  paid  commissioner,  and  secretary 
land.  Meanwhile,  in  1698  the  company  h^  were  paid  by  the  company.  In  1798  the  char- 
I  acquired  a  grant  or  Calcutta  and  two  adjoining  ter  was  prolonged  to  1814.  From  that  date  ih» 
villages,  with  right  of  Jurisdiction  over  the  in«  charter  was  again  prolonged  20  years,  but  the 
habitants,  and  leave  to  erect  fortifications,  which  trade  to  India  was  substantiaDy  thrown  open, 
was  immediately  done.  In  1701  an  act  prohib-  though  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  to  China 
ited  the  importation  into  England  of  manufac-  was  continued,  and  did  not  cease  tiO  1884b 
tnred  Indian  goods.  In  1715  an  embassy  to  the  Parliament  in  1888  granted  a  new  charter,  by 
emperor  Feroksere  obtained  fit>m  him  various  which:  1,  the  company  ceased  to  be  a  trading 
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aseodaMon;  9,  it  was  oontiiiiied  in  the  govern-  their  own  hands,  and  posted  the  call  upon  the 
ment  <^  India  for  20  years,  that  is,  nntil  April,  pillars  of  the  royal  exchange.  Voting  was  viva 
1854,  subject,  however,  to  the  authority  of  the  voce;  the  open  ballot  might,  however,  be  called 
board  of  control;  8,  India  was  thrown  open  to  for  by  any  0  of  the  voting  stockholders.  The 
the  independent  enterprise  of  British  subjects ;  attendance  was  generally  small,  and  in  many 
4^  all  the  property,  real  and  personal,  in  pos-  important  cases  we  directors,  who  were  always 
session  of  the  company  on  April  22, 1884,  was  present,  had  matters  all  their  own  wav.  Thas 
vested  in  the  crown,  and  was  to  be  held  and  in  1854,  a  Mr.  Levin  brou^t  before  the  stock- 
managed  by  the  company,  in  trust  for  the  crown ;  holders*  meeting  the  case  of  a  judge  in  the  Soodra 
the  stockholders  were  assured  by  government  oourt  of  Bombay,  who  had  been  dismissed  by 
an  annual  dividend  of  10^  per  cent,  on  the  stock ;  the  court  of  directors.  The  question  on  rein- 
5,  of  the  treasure  of  the  company,  valued  in  stating  the  judge  came  up ;  ip  stockholders  and 

1884  at  £21,108,000,  £2,000,000  was  formed  1  director  were  in  favor  of  reinstatement,  but  9 
into  a  sinking  fund,  with  the  nroceeds  of  which,  stodcholders  and  15  directors  were  a^iost  it, 
in  or  after  1874,  to  buy  out  the  stockholders  at  and  the  appeal  fell  to  the  ground.  Thus  the 
200  per  cent  valuation ;  £8,428,000  was  con«  oourt  of  directors  actually  decided  upon  an  ap- 
samed  in  tiie  payment  of  the  company^s  debts,  peal  ft*om  themselves.  A  similar  case  occurred 
and  the  balance  was  appropriated  to  various  im*  in  1858^  when  the  same  "Mr,  Levin  opposed,  in 
provementsinlndia;0,the8tockmightbebought  general  meeting,  the  directors'  donation  of 
in  by  parliament  at  the  rate  of  £200  for  £100,  any  £5,000  to  the  marquis  of  Dalhousie.  The  court 
time  after  18T4,  with  the  farther  condition  that  of  directors  was  originally  composed  of  24  stock- 
if  at  any  time  after  1854  the  company  were  holders,  qualified  by  the  ownership  of  at  least 
deprived  by  parliament  of  the  government  of  £2,000  of  stock.  Should  a  director  sell  out  his 
India,  stockholders  may  demand  of  parliament  stock,  he  ceased  to  hold  ofiSce.  Six  were  elected 
to  purchase  their  stock,  after  8  vears'  notice  each  year  to  serve  for  4  years.  After  12  months 
^ven.  When,  in  1854,  the  last  charter  of  the  out  of  office  members  were  eli^ble  to  reelection, 
company  expired,  it  was  determined  by  a^t  of  Directors  must  be  British  subjects.  The  act 
parhament  to  renew  it,  but  not  for  any  given  of  1858  changed  the  number  and  component 
time. — ^The  capital  stodc,  originally  £2,000,000,  parts  of  the  court  It  has  since  consisted  of  18 
had  been  increased  at  various  tiimes,  till  in  1798  members,  of  whom,  by  the  act,  12  are  elected 
it  amounted  to  the  sum  of  £6,000,000.  At  this  by  the  stockholders,  and  6  are  chosen  by  the 
it  remained  by  law.    This  stock  was  owned  in  orown  from  men  who  have  served  a  certain 

1885  by  8,579  persons.  As  it  was  marketable,  time  in  India.  A  third  of  each  part  go  out  of 
<^course  the  number  of  stockholders  continually  office  each  year,  but  may  be  immediately  re- 
ohanged.  The  ownership  of  stock  to  the  amount  appointed.  In  1884  the  court  consisted  of  10 
of  £1,000  (worth  in  1885  £2,540)  gave  the  priv*  former  civU  officers  of  the  company,  4  army  and 
Uege  of  one  vote  at  tiie  stockholders'  meet-  4navyofficers,8India  merchants,  and  9  bankers* 
ings.  The  owner  of  £8,000  had  two  votes,  of  Since  then  the  number  of  London  jankers  has 
£6,000  three,  of  £10,000  and  over,  fbur.  Women  decreased,  while  the  number  of  company  men 
aswell  as  men,  and  foreigners  as  well  as  Britons,  has  increased.  At  that  time  (1885)  2  of  the 
if  owning  the  requisite  amount  of  stock,  and  directors  had  held  office  80  years,  2  between 
present  in  London  in  person  or  by  proxy,  had  20  and  80  years,  11  between  10  and  20,  and 
the  privilege  of  debating*  and  voting.  Stock  15  under  10  years.  The  directors  choose  an- 
must,  however,  have  been  held  12  months  be-  nually  from  among  themselves  a  chairman 
fore  the  owner  was  eutitied  to  a  vote.  In  1852  and  deputy  chairman,  to  serve  one  year  each. 
tto«  were  2,588  voters,  of  whom  872  were  wo-  The  court  meets  once  a  week,  and  oftener  if 
men,  20  were  peers  of  the  realm,  10  members  business  requires.  Nine  members  form  a  quo- 
of  parliament,  60  ex-directors,  86  clergymen,  19  rum.  Absentees  are  fined  19<.,  and  the  fines  are 
physicians,  222  army  officers,  and  28  navd  divided  once  a  year  among  the  directors,  so  thlit 
officers.  Before  1886  the  minority  of  the  stock-  even  the  absentees  receive  back  a  portion  of 
holders  were  merchants  and  bankers.  The  their  fines.  Voting  is  by  secret  ballot  The 
ehanges  in  tiie  constitution,  which  extinguished  deputy  chairman  is  generally  chosen  chairman 
the  company  as  a  trading  association,  caused  a  npon  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office.  In 
material  lessening  of  the  number  of  merchant  ease  of  a  tie  vote  upon  any  question,  the  treas- 
atockholders.  The  stockholders  met  quarterlyi  urer  of  the  court  decides  the  same  by  drawing 
in  March,  June,  September,  and  December,  lots.  The  directors  had  the  initiative  among 
Those  owning  £500  and  upward  of  stock  were  the  stockholders  upon  all  questions  of  Indian 
permitted  to  be  present  in  1885,  58  members  government  For  purposes  of  expediting^  busi- 
bad  4  votes,  54  had  8,  847  had  2, 1,454  had  1 ;  ness  the  members  were  annually  oivided  into  8 
221,  owning  £500  each,  were  present  without  committees:  <me  on  finance,  and  interior  and 
voting,  and  896,  owning  smaller  amounts,  had  marine  interests  connected  therewith ;  the  sec- 
no  share  whatever  in  the  government  Special  ond  on  politics  and  war;  and  the  third  on  the 
meetings  could  be  called  at  any  time  at  tne  in-  judicial  and  legislative  interests.  The  chair- 
stance  of  9  holders  of  £1,000  each.  Should  the  man  and  deputy  chairman  were  members  of  all 
court  of  directors  reftise  to  call  a  meeting  after  these  committees.  The  committees  were  formed 
lOdays,  the  9  stockholders  took  the  matter  in  aooording  to  seniority  in  the  court;  but  after 
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the  firsfc  meeting  exchanges  were  permitted  for  state  to  have  all  the  powers  hitherto  ezereiaed 
good  oaose.  The  most  important  part  of  the  by  the  company  or  oy  the  board  of  oontroL 
court  of  directors,  however,  was  the  secret  Ilie  military  aiKl  naval  forces  of  the  East  India 
committee.  To  this,  composed  of  the  chair-  company  are  to  be  deemed  the  forces  of  the 
man,  deputy  chairman,  and  the  senior  director,  queen,  and  all  persons  holding  any  <^oe,  em- 
were  referred  aU  communications  of  a  confident  ployment,  or  oommisnon  in  India  are  transf(W- 
tial  and  delicate  nature  between  the  board  of  red  to  the  service  of  the  crown.  All  functioos 
control  (the  chief  pow^)  and  the  court  The  and  powers  of  the  oonrts  of  directors  and  pro- 
deq>atche8  of  the  board  as  to  pohtioal  matters  prietois  are  to  cease,  together  with  the  salmes 
were  transmitted  through  the  hands  of  the  se-  paid,  and  the  board  of  control  is  likewise  abol- 
cret  committee,  and  might  be  sent  on  by  them  ished."  This  act,  however,  althon^^  depriving 
without  being  submitted  to  the  court  The  mem-  the  East  India  company  of  all  its  power  and 
bers  of  this  committee  were  sworn  to  secrecy,  importance,  does  notab^ish  it,  and  provides  for 
and  had  no  secretary.  The  directors  had  a  the  mannerin  which  the  directors  shaUherMfter 
salarv  of  £500,  and  the  chainnan  £1,000.  The  be  appointed ;  but  its  ftmctions  are  now  almost 
chief  privilege  of  directorship,  however,  was  exclusively  confined  to  the  administration  of  the 
that  of  making  appointments ;  the  directors  stock  and  the  distribution  of  the  fixed  interest 
filled  all  vacancies,  not  onljf  in  the  English  or  dividends  upon  the  old  share  capital  of  the 
branch  of  the  company*s  service,  but  also  in  all  proprietanr  booyof  the  company, 
the  subordinate  functions  in  India.  They  were  £AST  INDIES,  a  vague  geographical  tenn 
thus  enabled  to  provide  for  Mends  and  relatives,  applied  to  southern  Asia  east  of  tiie  Indus,  and 
The  board  of  control,  the  governing  power  in  to  the  adjacent  islands.  The  name  India  is  un- 
the  company,  consisted  at  first  of  6  members,  known  to  the  people  of  the  countries  so  deaig- 
but  afterward  the  sovereign  had  the  privilege  nated,  and  was  derived  by  the  languages  dT 
of  appointing  what  appeared  to  be  a  suitaue  modem  Europe  from  the  Greeks,  wlio  probably 
number,  of  whom  the  lord  president  of  the  coun-  borrowed  it  from  the  Perrians;  and  it  is  doubt- 
cil,  the  K>rd  priv^  seal,  the  first  lord  of  the  trees*  less  a  modification  of  the  Sanscrit  Sindka^  the 
nry,  the  two  pnncipai  secretaries  of  state,  and  appellation  of  the  Indus  and  of  the  people  on  its 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  must  form  part  banks.  It  was  unknown  to  the  earlier  Greeks, 
The  president  of  the  board  received  a  salary  and  is  mentioned  neither  by  Homer,  Pindar, 
of  £8,500;  two  secretaries,  who  must  be  mem-  nor  the  great  dramatists.  The  later  Greeks 
hers  of  parliament,  received  £1,500  each.  There  used  it  to  signify  an  indefinite  extent  <^  eaoBbrj 
were  a  number  of  assistant  secretaries,  writers,  lying  beyond  the  Indus,  of  which  they  had  a 
&o.  The  expenses  of  the  board  were  limited  very  imperfect  knowledge.  The  modem  Eq- 
to  £26,000  per  annnm,  paid  by  the  East  India  ropeans  applied  it  in  much  the  same  way  until 
company.  The  powers  of  the  board  gradually  after  the  discovery  of  America.  Columbus 
grew,  until  long  before  its  abolition  in  1858  supposed  that  he  hieul  reached  India  bv  salfing 
it  had  become  a  court  from  whose  decinons  westward,  and  the  lands  discovered  by  mm  and 
there  was  ^o  appeal — ^The  total  expense  of  the  other  Spanish  navigators  in  the  western 
the  company's  military  force  in  the  Eut  Indies  hemisphere  wereibr  a  time  collectively  known 
in  1856  was  £10,229,584.  The  estimated  re-  as  India.  The  king  of  Spain  assumed  the  title 
ceipts  of  the  home  treasury  for  the  year  ending  of  king  of  the  Indies,  and  the  council  for  tiie 
April  80,  1858,  amounted  to  £11,649,887  (in-  oolonies  was  styled  the  supreme  oouncQ  of  the 
duding  tiie  balance  from  the  old  account),  and  Indies.  When  the  mistake  was  discovered,  the 
the  disbursements  to  £8,080,380,  leaving  an  es-  distinctive  term  West  Indies  was  applied  to 
timated  balance  in  fiivor  on  April  80, 1858,  of  America,  and  that  of  East  Indies  to  A^atio  In- 
£2,719,057.  The  debts  of  the  Indian  govern-  dia.  In  process  of  time  the  term  West  Indies 
ment  in  Eng^d  on  Mav  1, 1857,  amounted  to  became  restricted  to  the  islands  lying  between 
£9,877,401,  and  the  credito  to  £5,4882467,  leav-  North  and  South  America,  and  the  term  India 
ing  a  surplus  of  debts  of  £8,888,984.  The  estab-  to  the  two  peninsulas  of  SQuidostan  and  Further 
lishment  of  the  company  in  England  entailed  a  India,  or  India  beyond  the  Ganges.  The  latter 
yearly  charge  of  £183,622  for  525  employees,  and  country  is  also  called  Ohin-India  or  Indo-Ohma, 
the  amount  of  new  or  increased  salaries  created  and  in  its  most  restricted  sense  the  term  India 
or  granted  between  May  1, 1856,  and  Hay  1,  now  indudes  only  Hindostan.  The  term  Eart 
1857,  was  £6,467. — ^The  recent  disturbed  state  Indies,  as  vaguely  and  populariy  used,  comprises 
of  the  British  possessions  in  the  East  in  1857-8  Hindostan,  Bnmiah,  Siam,  Laos,  Anam,  ¥aiaoca, 
called  public  attention  more  forcibly  than  at  any  Ceylon,  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  Celebes,  tbeSun- 

grevious  period  to  the  management  of  Indian  «f-  da  and  Banda  islands,  the  Hduccaa,  the  Philip- 

drs  Dy  the  company ;  and  alter  much  discussion  pines,  and  the  rest  of  that  vast  ardiipdago,  and  is 

on  the  subject  in  parliament  and  in  the  press,  an  sometimes  cortended  even  to  China  and  Japan, 

act  *^for  the  better  government  of  India''  was  EAST  BFVER,  a  strait  about  18  miles k»g^ 

passed,  Aug.  2, 1858,  by  which  *'  all  the  territo-  and  between  New  York  and  Bro<^yn  about 

ries  heretofore  under  the  government  of  the  |-  of  a  mile  wide,  connecting  New  T<nk  bay 

East  India  company  are  vested  in  the  British  with  Long  Island  sound.    It  leaves  the  sound 

queen,  and  all  its  powers  are  to  be  exercised  in  at  a  point  called  Throg's  neck,  where  tiiere  is  a 

her  name,  one  of  the  prindpal  secretaries  of  lighthouse  with  a  fixed  lights  and  where  the 
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Btrong  fortress  of  Fort  Sohoyler  defends  the  E.  and  gathered  under  his  ministry  a  large  and  in- 
approach  to  New  York ;  and  it  enters  the  baj  fluential  congregation.  He  was  consecrated  as- 
to  the  6.  £.  of  Manhattan  island,  between  the  sistant  bishop  of  Massachusetts  in  Trinity  church, 
metropolis  and  Brooklyn.  It  also  communioates  Boston^  Dec.  29, 1842,  and  on  Bishop  Griswold's 
with  the  Hudson  by  a  narrow  diannel  called  death,  Feb.  15, 1843,  became  bishop  of  the^dio- 
the  Harlem  river,  which  forms  the  N.  boundary  cese.  Dr.  Eastbum  was  appointed  lecturer  on 
of  Manhattan  island.  It  has  a  rapid  current  poetry  in  Columbia  college,  but  declined  the 
caused  by  the  tide  from  the  Atlantic,  which,  appointment;  in  1826  he  delivered  4  lectures 
gathering  force  as  it  flows  W.  into  the  nar-  on  Hebrew,  Latin,  Italian,  and  English  poetry 
rowest  part  of  the  sound,  reaches  its  greatest  before  the  New  York  Atbenieum ;  in  1829  he 
height  in  the  East  river,  arrives  at  New  York  contribntedaportionof  a  volume  of '^Essays  and 
^  of  an  hour  earlier  than  that  which  rises  in  the  Dissertations  on  Biblical  Literature  ;'*  in  1833 
bay,  and  drives  upward  along  the  £.  shore  of  published  his  ^^  Lectures  on  the  Epistles  to  the 
the  Hudson  many  miles  in  advance  of  the  tide  Philippians,"  a  volume  which  met  with  conaid- 
on  the  W.  shore.  The  East  river  is  navigable  by  erable  favor ;  and  in  1837  he  delivered  the  ora- 
vessels  of  the  largest  size,  and  is  crossed  by  nu-  tion  at  the  semi-centennial  anniversary  of  the 
merous  steam  ferries.  It  contains  several  islands,  incorporation  of  Columbia  college.  He  has 
and  has  a  pass  called  Hellgate,  7  m.  from  New  editea  Thornton's  *'  Family  Prayers." 
York  bay,  the  navigation  of  which  is  attended  EASTER,  the  festival  of  the  resurrection  of 
widi  considerable  danger.  Some  of  the  most  se-  our  Lord,  or  the  Christian  passover.  The  Eng- 
rious  obstructions  have  recently  been  removed  lish  name  Easter  and  the  German  Ost&m  have 
by  a  new  method  of  blasting,  which  consists  of  been  supposed  by  some  writers  to  be  derived 
amply  exploding  the  powder  on  the  rock  by  from  the  name  of  the  feast  of  the  Teutonic  god- 
means  of  an  electric  spark,  tiie  superincumbent  dess  Ostera  (the  goddess  of  spring),  which  was 
mass  of  .water  acting  with  a  resisting  force  pow-  celebrated  by  the  ancient  Saxons  in  the  spring, 
erfnl  enough  to  break  the  rock  without  the  ne-  and  for  which  the  early  missionaries  substituted 
cessityof  lK>r]nff.  the  Christian  festival    According  to  Adelung, 

EASTBURN,  Jahes  Wallis,  an  American  both  the  English  and  the  German  words  are 
author,  bom  in  England  in  1797,  died  on  the  derived  from  the  old  Saxon  word  otter,  osten, 
passage  from  New  York  to  Santa  Cruz,  Dec.  2,  which  signifies  rising,  because  nature  arises 
1819.  He  was  graduated  at  Columbia  college,  anew  in  &e  spring.  According  to  the  Mosaic 
New  York,  and  subsequently  studied  theol*  law,  the  passover  among  the  Jews  was  cele- 
ogy  xmder  Bishop 'Griswold  at  Brbtol,  R.  L,  brated  on  the  14th  day  of  the  month  Abib, 
with  a  view  of  taking  orders  in  the  Protestant  afterward  called  Nisan,  that  is,  within  a  day- 
Episcopal  church.  While  thus  employed,  with  or  two  before  or  after  the  vernal  equinox, 
occasional  assistance  from  Robert  C.  Sands,  a  The  early  Christians  differed  in  regard  to  the 
former  college  associate,  he  undertook  a  new  time  of  celebrating  Easter.  The  churches  in 
metrical  version  of  the  Psalms,  whidi  he  did  not  tiie  W^t,  taught,  as  they  declared,  by  St.  Phil- 
live  to  complete.  At  the  suggestion  of  East-  ip  and  St.  Paul,  observed  the  nearest  Sunday 
bum  the  two  friends  commenc^  in  Nov.  1817,  to  the  fall  moon  of  Nisan,  without  taking  ac- 
and  finished  before  the  succeeding  summer,  count  of  the  day  on  which  the  passover  was 
^^  Yamoyden,"  a  romantic  poem  founded  on  the  celebrated.  The  Asiatic  churches,  on  the  other 
history  of  King  Philip,  the  sachem  of  the  Pe-  hand,  in  accordance  as  they  said  with  the  tra- 
quots.  With  many  marks  of  youth  and  inexpe  dition  derived  from  St.  John,  followed  the  Jew- 
rience,  it  has  merits  of  a  high  order,  and  for  a  ish  calendar,  and  adopting  the  14th  of  Nisan 
joint  production  of  juvenile  authors  may  be  as  Iftie  day  of  the  crucifixion,  celebrated  the 
considered  a  remarkable  performance.  He  also  festival  of  Easter  on  the  8d  day  following,  what- 
wrote  severs!  fugitive  poems,  some  of  which  ever  day  of  the  week  that  might  be.  From 
are  very  gracefully  versified.  In  1818  Mr.  East  this  circumstance  they  were  c^led  Quartode- 
bum  was  ordained,  and  left  New  York  to  take  cimans.  The  dispute  on  this  point  in  process 
charge  of  a  parish  in  Acoomac,  Ya.  Failing  of  time  became  serious,  and  neither  side  was 
health  interfered  with  the  discharge  of  his  du-  able  to  convince  or  convert  the  other.  The 
ties,  and  he  sailed  from  New  York  for  Santa  venerable  Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  went  to 
Cruz  to  try  the  effects  of  a  change  of  dimate^  Rome,  A.  D.  168,  and  had  a  conference  with 
but  died  a  few  days  after  embarking.  Anicetus  on  this  subject.    Forty  years  later. 

EASTBURN,  Manton,  D J).,  an  American  Victor,  bishop  of  Rome,  was  appealed  to,  ana 

clerigrman,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bishop  of  was  very  peremptory  in  requiring  the  Asiatic 

the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  Massaohu-  biEkhops  to  conform  to  the  rule  of  the  western 

setts,  bom  in  England,  reb,  9, 1801.  His  parents  church.   This  they  refhsed  to  do,  and  Polycrates 

came  to  the  United  States  when  he  was  a  boy,  of  Ephesus,  in  behalf  of  his  brother  bishops, 

and  settling  in  New  York,  he  was  educated  in  that  sent  Victor  word  that  they  had  resolved  to 

city,  and  was  graduated  at  Columbia  college  in  maintain  the  custom  which  they  had  received 

1817.  After  suitable  preparation,  he  was  ordain-  from  their  fathers.    Victor  then  went  so  far  as 

ed  in  May,  1822,  was  assistant  minister  of  Christ  to   break   off  communion  with  the   eastern 

church,  New  York,  for  a  few  years,  became  churches,  for  which  he  was  rebuked  by  St. 

rector  of  the  church  of  the  Aaoension  in  1827,  frennus  of  Lyons,    After  this  the  contending 
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parties  agreed  to  maintain  their  respective  ens-    at  Easter,  the  ehapter  of  8t  fitleime  appointed 

toms  and  praetioes  on  this  subject,  uritboot  cen*  bis  cbq>lain  Hngnea  to  beat  a  Jew  in  his  honor, 

snring  one  another.  Baring  occasional  disputes,  an  office  which  was  performed  so  sealoosly  that 

matters  continued  in  this  state  untU  the  time  the  victim  ex|rfred  on  the  qK»t.    In  EngUnd  it 

of  Constantine,  who  had  the  subject  brought  was  common  for  the  bojs  to  run  about  the 

before  the  council  of  Nice  (A.  D.  825).    The  streets  on  Easter  morning  crying : 
question  was  full j  discussed,  and  finally  settled  Christ  fe  risen,  Christ  is  risen ; 

for  the  whole  diuroh  by  adopting  the  rule  AU  the  J«w»uiist  so  to  prison, 

which  makes  Earter  daj  to  be  always  the  first  To  mark  their  abhorrence  of  Jews,  the  Eng- 

Sunday  after  the  full  moon  which  happens  lish  used  also  to  make  a  point  of  ealing  bacon 

upon  or  next  after  March  21 ;  and  if  the  full  on  this  festival,  but  with  it  they  had  taiuy  pod- 

moon  hi^>pen  on  a  Sunday,  Easter  day  is  the  ding,  a  relic  of  the  bitter  herbs  of  the  paasover. 
Sunday  after.   Bv  this  arrangement  Easter  may       EASTERN  EMPIRE.    See  Btzaxtiss  Em- 

come  as  early  asMarch  23,  or  as  late  as  Api^  pikb. 

25.— This  sacred  festival  has  been  termed  the       EA8TLAE:E,  Sib  Chajslbb  Look,  an  En^iah 
oneen  of  festivals;  it  has  been  observed  from  painter,  bom  in  Plymouth  in  1798,  studied  uur 
the  veiy  beginning,  and  it  Is  celebrated  in  every  oer  Fuseli  at  the  royal  academy,  London,  of 
part  of  the  Christian  world  with  great  solem-  which  institution  he  was  made  present  in  1850^ 
nity  and  devotion.    The  primitive  Christians  after  having  given  evidences  of  profldeiiey  in 
-very  early  on  the  m<Mning  of  Easter  saluted  his  art  by  a  great  variety  of  pictives,  of  whidi 
each  other  with  the  words :  *'  Christ  is  risen  ;*'  his  ^  Christ  weeping  over  Jerusalem,*'  his  ^  £^ 
to  which  the  response  was  made:  ''Christ  is  cq>e  of  Francesco  di  Carrara,"  and  hia''Pilgxhns 
risen  indeed,  and  hath  appeared  to  Simon."  The  arriving  in  sight  of  Rome,"  are  the  best    He 
Greek  church  still  retains  this  custom.     In  visited  Ehmce,  Italy,  and  Greece,  and  then  set* 
nearly  all  Christian  countries  the  recurrence  of  tling  for  some  time  in  Rome^  found  many  op* 
Easter  has  been  celebrated  with  vanous  ceremo-  portnnitles  for  painting  lectures  illustnlive  ex 
nies,  popular  sports,  and  superstitions.    Among  Italian  life.    Amonff  his  early  paintings  is  an  ia- 
the  best  known  b  the  English  custom  of  mak-  teresting  portrait  of  Napoleon  I.,  as  he  appeared 
ing  presents  of  colored  eggs,  called  pasche  or  on  board  the  Bellero^on,  and  the  most  ubboub 
paste  eggs,  which  were  often  elaborately  oma-  of  his  poetical  pictures  is  an  illustiation  of  a  pas- 
mented;  and  in  a  royal  roll  of  the  time  of  sage  in  Byron's  "Dream."    In  1860  he  was 
Edward  L,  preserved  in  the  tower,  appears  an  knighted,  and  in  1655  appcnnted  director  of  the 
entry  of  ISd.  for  400  eggs  to  be  used  for  this  national  gallery,  with  a  salary  of  £1,000.    Ha 
purpose.    Colored  eggs  were  used  by  children  has  tranSated  Goethe's  IMenkkn  into  Eng- 
at  Easter  in  a  sort  of  game  which  consists  in  lish,  and  written  much  on  art.-  HenuurriedMus 
testing  the  strength  of  the  egg  sh^s,  and  this  Elizabeth  Rigby,  author  of  "Letters  from  the 
practice  is  retained  in  many  phices  in  Eng-  Shoresof  the  Baltio"  (1841),  "Livonian  Tales" 
land  and  the  United  States.    In  some  .paxts  (1846).  and  other  writings, 
of  Ireland  the  legend  is  current  that  the  sun       EABTMAN,  Chables  Gaxaob,  an  American 
dances  in  the  sky  on  Easter  Sunday  morning,  poet  and  journalist,  bom  in  Fryeharg^  Me.,  June 
This  was  once  a  previdling   superstition   in  1, 1816,  removed  at  an  early  age  with  his  pa- 
Euffland  also,  which  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  the  rents  to  Bamaid,  Vt,  in  1829  commenced  sm 
author  of  "Inquiry  into  Vulgar  Errors,"  thought  preparatory  studies  aft  the  academy  in  Royal- 
it  not  suoerfluous  to  declare  unfounded.    The  ton,  Y t,  continued  them  at  Windsor,  and  fin- 
game  of  ball  was  a  favorite  Easter  sport,  in  ished  them  at  Buriington,  in  1887.     He  was 
which  municipal  o(«porations  formerly  enraged  prindpal  editor  of  the  Burlington  *^  Sentinel " 
with  due  parade  and  dignity;   and  at  Bury  in  1885-*6;  commenced  the  "Lamoille  River 
St  Edmund^s  within  a  few  years  the  game  was  Express"  newspaper  at  Johnson,  Vt,  in  the 
kept  up  with  great  spirit  by  12  old  women,  spring  of  1888;  established  the  ^'Spirit  of  the 
In  the  northern  counties  of  England  on  Easter  Age  "  at  Woodstock,  Vt,  in  1840;  and  pvr^ 
Sunday  the  men  parade  the  streets  and  claim  chased  the  ^*  Vermont  Patriot "  and  removeii  to 
the  privilege  of  lijfting  every  woman  8  times  Montoelier  in  1846.     He  was  postmaster  at 
from  the  ground,  receiving  in  payment  a  kiss  or  Woodstock  and  Montpelier  for  several  yeai^ 
a  silver  sixpence.     The  same  is  done  by  the  senator  for  Washington  county  in  1861-'2,  dis- 
women  to  the  men  on  the  next  dav.    In  a  part  trict  delegate  to  the  democratio  national  conven* 
of  Oxfordshire,  after  evening  service  on  Easter  tion  in  1852,  candidate  for  elector  and  delegate 
Sunday,  men  and  women  used,  as  late  as  1822,  at  large  to  the  national  convention  in  1856^ 
to  throw  great  quantities  of  apples  into  the  and  candidate  for  congress  in  1858,    He  pub- 
churchyard,  and  those  who  had  been  married  lished  a  vdume  of  poems  in  1848,  which  was 
during  the  year  threw  8  times  as  many  as  the  well  received  by  the  public.    He  hiM  been  until 
rest;  after  which  all  went  to  the  minister's  of  late  yean  a  liberal  contributor  of  poetry  to 
house  and  feasted  on  bread,  cheese,  and  ale.  A  reviews  and  magazines,  and  his  poema  pro* 
less  innocent  custom  once  prevdled  in  France  of  nounced  at  Dartmouth,  university  of  Vermonti 
stoning  Jews  at  this  season ;  and  DuUture  in  his  and  other  colleges,  have  gained  a  high  repatatkn. 
**H»tory  of  Paris  "  tells  us  that  Aimeric.  via-  He  resides  at  Montpelier,  an<[  oontinnes  to  be 
count  de  Rochechouard,  having  visited  Tomonse  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  *^ 
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EASTMAN,  Mart  HxniOKiiBOir,  an  Amerioan  Held.    Being  the  outlet  of  a  rich-agricnltoral 

anthoreas,  bora  in  Warrenton,  Fanqnier  oo.,  oonntry,  Easton  has  idwaya  manufactured,  and 

Ya.,  about  1817.    She  was  married  in  1885  to  formerlj  exported,  a  large  amount  of  agricultural 

Gapt.  Seth  Eastman,  of  the  U.  S.  army,  with  products,  which  at  this  time  are  more  gener^y 

whom  she  resided  for  many  years  at  Fort  Snel-  absorbed  by  home  consumption.  As  late  as  1851, 

ling.  Mil).,  and  at  other  frontier  stations.    She  however,  itexported  over  110,000  barrels  of  flour, 

has  published  "Daootah,  or  life  and  Legends  of  50,000  barrels  of  corn  meal,  and  14^000  barrels 

the  Sioux"  (New  York,  1849);  *^  Romance  of  of  whiskey.  In  1660  there  were  in  the  town,  and 

Indian  Life"  (Philadelphia,^  1852);  "  American  within  a  few  miles  circuit,  18  grist  mills,  6  saw 

Abori^nal  Portfolio"  (1853);  and  ^^Chicoraand  mills,  1  planing  mill,  8  oil  mi&s,  8  tanneries,  5 

other  Begions  of  the  Conquered  "  (1854).    In  founderies,  2  large  blast  furnaces,  1  wire  factory, 

1852  Mrs.  Eastman  published  **  Aunt  Phlllis^s  7  distilleries,  2  cotton  factories,  and  2  rifle  fac- 

Oabin,"  intended  as  a  reply  to  Mrs.  Stowe*s  tories.    The  surrounding  country  contains  in- 

*^  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  and  which  reached  a  sale  exhaustible  deposits  of  the  best  iron  ore,  which 

of  18,000  copies  in  a  few  weeks.    She  is  also  is  largely  manufactured  here ;  and  within  12 

the  author  of  ^'  Tales  of  Fashionable  life^and  miles  are  found  laige  deposits  of  the  best  zinc 

of  many  tales  and  sketches  for  ^^  Arthur's  Home  ore,  which  is  manufactured  near  the  mines.    In 

Magazine,"  and  other  periodicals.  the  immediate  vidnity  of  Easton  .are  8  large 

EASTON,  a  borough  and   the  capital  of  blast  f^naces,  which  manufacture  about  30,000 

Northampton  ca,  Penn.,  on  the  right  bank  of  tons  of  pig  iron  annually.    Easton  is  at  the  ter- 

the  Delaware  river,  between  ih»  mouths  of  Le-  minus  <a  the  celebrated  Lehigh  valley,  which  is 

high  river  and  Bushkiln  creek,  56  m.  N.  from  the  route  through  which  the  Lehigh  canal  and 

Philadelphia;  pop.  in  1859,  about  10,000,  ex-  Lehigh  valley  railroad  penetrate  we  great  an« 

elusive  of  the  adjoining  borough  of  South  Eas*  thracite   coal  formation.    The   avenues  from 

ton  and  village  of  Glendon,  on  the  opposite  bank  Easton  to  market  are  the  Delaware  river,  Dela- 

of  the  Lehigh,  containing  not  less  than  8,000  ware  canal,  Belvidere  Delaware  railroad,  and 

inhabit^ants.    Excepting  tne  eastern  part  of  the  Lehigh  valley  and  north  Pennsylvania  railroads 

town,  the  4te  is  hilly,  but  the  plot  is  nevertheless  to  Philadelphia,  and  the  Morris  canal  and  cen- 

very  regular,  and  the  streets  are  wide  and  at  tral  railroad  of  New  Jersey  to  New  York.    By 

right  angles.    The  town  has  a  public  square,  is  the  Warren  railroad  and  Ihe  Delaware  and 

lighted  with  gas,  and  supplied  with  water  from  Lackawanna  railroad  it  has  unbroken  commu- 

a  springat  a  distance  of  one  mile,  and  from  the  nication  with  the  railroads  of  New  York  and 

river.  The  height  of  reservoirs  on  the  surround-  with  the  lakes.    The  borough  was  laid  out  in 

ing  hills  is  so  great  that  in  a  large  portion  of  the  1788  and  incorporated  in  1789.    The  Six  Nations 

town  fires  are  extinguished  without  the  aid  of  and  7  other  Indian  tribes  met  here  in  council  in 

enginesL  The  Delaware  is  spanned  by  2  bridges^  1758  with  the  governors  of  Pennsylvania  and 

one  of  them  a  handsome  railroad  bridge  of  New  Jersey  and  Sir  William  Johnston.    Gen. 

wood  about  to  be  replaced  by  iron,  and  the  other  Washington  made  it  in  the  revolution  a  place 

a  fine  wooden  bridge  570  ftet  long,  erected  at  a  of  deposit  for  numbers  of  British  prisoners ;  and 

cost  of  $80,000,    Bushkiln  is  spanned  by  8  Ions  in  1779  Gen.  Sullivan  made  it  tne  rendezvous 

and  substantial  stone  bridges  and  one  of  wood,  of  a  body  of  troops  previous  to  his  campaign 

and  the  Lehigh  by  2  fine  wooden  bridges.    Be-  against  the  Indians. 

side  an  extensive  high  school,  an  academy,  and  EASTPORT,  a  township  of  Washington  co., 

2  other  schools,  edtuated  on  a  tract  of  land  set  Me.,  situated  upon  the  boundary  line  between 

apart  perpetually  for  educational  purposes,  Eas-  that  state  and  the  province  of  New  Brunswick ; 

ton  contains  several  other  academies.  ^.,  and  a  pop.  in  1858, 4,650.    Its  area  is  little  more  than 

public  library  of  4,000  vok.    It  is  also  the  seat  8  sq.  m.,  comprising  Moose  island  and  several 

of  Lafayette  college  founded  in  1882  with  its  smaller  Lslands  in  Passamaquoddy  bay.    It  was 

normal  school,  having  in  1858  6  professors,  incorporated  in  1798.    The  village  is  comnactly 

100  students,  and  a  library  of  4,500  vols.   There  built  on  the  S.  E.  shore  of  Moose  island,  and 

are  2  banks  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $500,^  communicates  with  the  mainland  by  a  covered 

000 ;  5  weekly  and  2  diaily  newspaper  ofBces;  11  bridge  1,200  feet  Ions  to  Perry,  and  by  ferries 

ohurches  (1  Baptist,  1  Dutch  Beformed,  lEpis*  to  Lubeo  and  other  places.    It  has  a  spacious 

copal,  1  Glerman  Reformed,  2  Lutheran,  1  Meth-  harbor,  in  which  the  tides  rise  over  25  feet,  and 

odtist,  2  Presbyterian,  1  Roman  Gath<dic,  1  Uni-  which  is  never  blocked  up  by  ice.    In  the  sea- 

versalist),  and  2  Jewish  synagogues.    A  hand-  son  of  navigation  steamers  run  daily  up  the 

some  cemetery  of  40  acres  was  commenced  in  river  St.  Oroix  to  St  Andrew^s  and  Calais,  and 

1849  on  picturesque  and  brc^en  ground  over-  semi-weekly  to  Boston,  Portland,  and  St.  John, 

hanging  the  Bushkiln  creek,  in  which  is  erected  N.  B.    It  contains  7  churches,  6  large  school 

a  monument  over  the  remains  of  George  Tay-  houses,  a  bank,  a  railway  for  repairing  vessels^ 

lor,  one  of  tiie  dgners  of  the  declaration  of  in*  gas  works,  a  weekly  newspaper  office,  and  a 

dependence,  who  lived  and  died  in  Easton.  public  library.    The  trade  with  the  neighboring 

There  is  also  a  fBumers'  and  mechanics'  instl-  British  provinces  is  large,  ship-buildiog  is  an 

tute,  incorporated  in  1856,  whose  buildings  and  important  branch  of  industry,  and  lumber  is 

grounds,  erected  and  prepared  at  considerable  exported  in  considerable  quantities.    It  is  also 

expense^  cover  80  acres,  where  fairs  are  annually  the  centre  of  an  extensive  fishing  business ;  at 
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times  200  or  800  boats  may  be  seen  employed  tional  oonyention  in  1848.  He  pnUiahed  serenl 

in  fishing  within  sight  of  the  town,  ana  large  literary  and  political  addresses,  and  edacational 

qnantities  of  herrings  are  taken  in  weirs  abont  reports. 

the  shores  of  the  bay.  Easton  is  the  port  of  EATON,  Wnxux,  an  American  soldier,  bom 
entry  for  the  eztennye  collection  district  of  in  Woodstock,  Oonn.,  Feb.  28,  1764,  died  in 
Faasamaqnoddy.  A  fine  brick  and  stone  ens-  Brimfield,  Ma^  Jnne  1,  1811.  At  16  years  of 
torn  honse  was  bnilt  by  the  federal  government  age  he  eloped  from  home,  and  enlisted  in  the 
in  1850  at  an  expense  of  $86,600.  The  ship-  American  revolntionary  army,  from  which  he 
ping  of  t^e  district  amounted,  on  June  80,  was  discharged  in  1788.  In  1790  he  was  grad* 
1858,  to  17,490  tons  registered,  and  7,786  tons  nated  at  DartmouUi  college,  and  two  years 
enrolled  and  licensed.  On  July  11, 1814,  the  later  received  a  captain^s  commission  in  the 
place  was  captnred  by  a  British  force  under  the  U.  8.  army.  After  remaining  several  years 
command  of  Lieut  Ool.  Pilkington  and  Capt  in  the  service,  he  was  appointed,  in  the  sum- 
Bir  Thomas  Hardy.  It  was  claimed  as  in-  mer  of  1797,  American  consul  at  Tunis,  but 
duded  in  the  original  limits  of  the  province  of  did  not  depart  for  that  place  until  Dec.  1798. 
New  Brunswick,  and  the  British  commissioners  He  arrived  at  the  scene  of  his  new  duties  in 
At  Qhent  refhaed  to  agree  to  the  surrender  of  March,  1799,  and  for  several  years  was  engaged 
the  islands  in  Passamaquoddy  bay.  The  matter  in  a  series  of  negotiations  and  altercations  with 
was  referred  to  another  commission,  and  on  the  bey,  having  reference  to  the  annual  pay- 
June  80, 1818,  the  place  was  surrendered  to  the  ment  of  tribute  money.  In  this  difllcolt  posi- 
XJnited  btates.  During  the  4  years  of  military  tion  he  acted  with  a  boldness  and  tact  which 
occupation  it  was  governed  by  martial  law.  secured  to  the  commerce  of  his  conntrjr  an 
Fort  BuUivan,  which  stands  on  a  hill  in  the  immunity  from  the  attacks  of  Tunisian  cruisers, 
midst  of  the  villi^ge,  is  now  without  a  garrison.  Upon  the  commencement  of  hostilities  between 

EATON,  a  central  co.  of  Mich.,  intersected  the  United  Btates  and  Tripoli  in  1801,  Eaton 

by  Grand  river ;  area,  576  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  conceived  the  idea  of  inducing  Hamet  CarameUi, 

7,058.    The  surface  is  undulating;  the  northern  the  rightful  bey  of  Tripoli,  who  had  been  de- 

and  middle  parts  are  occupied  by  dense  forests,  posed  by  his  brother,  to  organise  aVand  force 

and  in  the  south  are  plains  over  which  are  scat-  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating  with  the  Amer- 

tered  oak  trees.    The  soil  is  generally  a  deep  ican  fleet  in  its  attack  upon  ti^e  city.    Finding 

calcareous  and  sandy  loam,  suitable  for  grain,  the  American  naval  officers  averse  to  thiaiiro- 

potatoes,  maple  sugar,  and  pasturage.    The  pro-  ject,  he  resigned  his  consulship,  and  in  180t  tr^ 

auctions  in  1850  were  50,860  bushels  of  wheat,  turned  to  the  United  States.    He  was  unable  to 

78,212  of  Indian  com,  44,290  of  oats,  7,207  tons  procure  there  the  means  to  prosecute  his  scheme 

of  hay,  28,769  lbs.  of  wool,  and  210,167  of  ma-  sucoessftaUy,  but  received  the  appointm^t  of 

pie  sugar.    There  were  2  churches,  1  newspaper  navy  agent  of  the  United  States  for  the  Barbary 

office,  and  2,192  pupils  attending  public  schools,  states.    Although  very  slight  powers  were  at- 

Gapital,  Charlotte.  tached  to  this  office,  he  accompanied  the  Amer- 

EATON,  a  post  village  of  Washington  town-  ican  fleet  to  the  Mediterranean  in  the  summer 

ship,  and  capital  of  Preble  co.,  Ohio ;  pop.  in  of  1804.    Learning  that  Hamet  Oaramelli,  after 

1858,  about  1,600.    It  is  situated  on  a  fine  mill  a  series  of  reverses  in  an  attenipt  to  recover  hia 

stream  called  Seven  Mile  creek,  in  the  centre  of  throne,  had  taken  refuge  in  Egypt,  he  sought 

a  rich  agricultural  country,  46  m.  from  Oincin-  him  out,  and  in  the  early  part  of  1805  assisted 

nati,  with  which  city  it  hays  communication  by  him  in  assembling  a  force  of  about  500  men, 

means  of  the  Eaton  and  Hamilton  railroad,  four-fifths  of  whom  were  Arabs,  the  remainder 

About  one  mile  W.  from  Eaton  is  the  site  of  being  Christian  adventurers,  principally  Greeks^ 

Fort  St.  Clair,  which  was  built  during  the  win-  with  9  Americans.    Having  secured  Uie  co^ 

ter  of  1791-^2.    General  Harrison,  then  an  en-  oration  of  the  American  fleet,  the  little  army, 

sign,  commanded  the  guard  during  its  erection,  under  the  command  of  Eaton,  took  up  its  march 

The  village  was  laid  out  in  1806.  across  the  Libyan  desert  for  Dome,  the  capital 

EATON,  HoBAOE,  governor  of  Vermont,  of  the  richest  province  of  Tripoli,  a  distanoe 
bom  in  Barnard,  Windsor  co.,  Yt.,  June  22,  of  about  600  miles.  On  several  occasions  the 
1804,  died  in  Middlebury,  Yt.,  July  4, 1855.  He  mutinous  disposition  of  the  Arab  shdka,  and 
was  graduated  at  Middlebury  college  in  1826,  the  irresolution  of  Hamet,  imperilled  the  safe- 
received  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1828,  and  prac-  tv  of  the  handful  of  Christians  belonging  to 
tised  medicine  at  Enosburg,  Yt.,  from  1828  to  the  expedition ;  but  the  energy  and  courage 
1848,  when  he  accepted  the  professorship  of,  of  Eaton  triumph^  over  idl  obstacles,  and 
chemistry  and  natural  history  in  Middlebury  the  forces  were  brought  in  safety  to  Bomba, 
college,  performing  its  duties  until  the  autumn  on  the  coast,  where  the  American  ships  Ar- 
of  1854,  when  he  resigned  by  reason  of  ill  health,  gus  and  Hornet  were  in  waiting.  On  April 
He  was  repeatedly  a  member  of  the  state  legi»-  26  Eaton  encamped  before  Derne.  and  on  the 
lature,  was  lieutenant-governor  of  Yermont  in  27th,  with  the  assistance  of  the  snips  of  war, 
1848,  and  twice  reelected,  and  was  governor  of  attacked  and  carried  the  city  after  a  fttrious  as- 
Yermont  from  1846  to  1848.  Fh>m  1845  to  sault,  in  which  he  was  wounded.  A  few  days 
1850  he  was  state  superintendent  of  common  later  an  army  of  several  thousand  Tripolitana, 
schools.    He  was  a  member  of  the  constitu-  despatched  by  the  reigning  bey,  approached 
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the  towi^  and  for  seTeral  weeks  oooaeional  lowing  is  |;iyen  as  the  process  of  Farina  in  the 

shiurp  skirmiahes  took  place  between  the  op-  Dietiannatrs  des  artt  et  manufaetwrei :  balm 

posing  forces,  Eaton's  army  having  meanwhile  and  mint  of  Notre  Dame,  each  350  grammes ; 

been  considerablj  augmented.    On  Jnne  11  a  petals  of  roses  and  violets,  each  120  gram.; 

general  engagement  was  fonght|  in  which  sev-  lavender  flowers,  60  gram. ;  absinthiom  (worm- 

eral  thousand  men  took  pait^  and  the  enemy  wood),  80  gram. ;  sage  and  thyme,  each  80 

were  totally  routed,  and  driven  back  to  the  gram. ;  orange  flowers,  nutmegs,  mace,  cloves, 

moontuns.    At  this  moment,  when  Eaton  was  and  cinnamon,  each  16  gram. ;  camphor  and 

preparing  by  a  rapid  march  to  fall  upon  Tri-  angelica  root^  each  8  gram.    These  ingredients 

poll,  reinstate  Hamet  on  the  throne,  ana  release  are  digested  in  660  lira,  avoirdupois  of  rectified 

the  American  ciq>tives  detained  there  without  alcohol  for  24  hours,  adding  2  lemons  and  2 

ransom,  intelliffence  arrived  that  a  peace  had  oranges  cut  into  slices.    The  mixture  is  then 

been  concluded  by  OoL  Tobias  Lear,  the  Amer*  distilled  by  heat  of  t^e  sand  bath  until  440  lbs. 

ican   consul-general   at  Algiers,  one  of    the  have  passed  over.    To  this  product  are  then 

conditions  of  which  was  that  960,000  should  added  essences  of  lemon,  of  cedrat,  of  bolni, 

be  paid  the  bey  for  the  ransom  of  the  Amer-  and  of  lavender,  each  45  gram. ;  essences  of 

icans.    Eaton  soon  after  returned  to  the  United  neroli  and  of  rosemary,  each  15  gram. ;  essence 

States,  where  he  received  many  marks  of  popu-  of  jasmine,  80  gram. ;  essence  of  bergamot,  860 

lar  favor.    The  pre^dent  spoke  of  him  in  nat-  gram.    The  whole  are  tiiorougbly  mixed  and 

tering  terms  in  his  annual  message,  and  the  then  filtered.'    It  is  also  prepar^  without  distO- 

legislature  of  Massachusetts  voted  him  a  tract  lation,  but  tiie  odor  is  never  so  fine.    Lebeaud 

of  10,000  acres  of  land,  in  acknowledgment  of  and  Fontenelle  {Nowoeau  manud  e&mplet  du 

his  services.    The  remunder  of  his  fife  was  dutiUateur  et  du  liqttorists,  Paris,  1848)  recom- 

passed  in  Brimfield,  Mass.,  which  town  he  at  mend  the  following :  dried  rosemary,  thyme, 

one  time  represented  in  the  state  legislature,  sweet  maijoram,  wormwood,  balm,  and  hyssop. 

According  to  his  testimony  g^ven  on  the  trial  1  oz.  each ;  doves,  cinnamon,  angelica  root,  Juni- 

of  Aaron  Burr,  he  was  solicited  by  the  latter  to  per  berries,  anise,  cummin,  fennel,  and  caraway 

embark  ia  his  project  of  establiBhing  a  southern  seeds,  fresh  orange  peel,  and  oU  of  bergamot 

empire,  but  declined.    Habits  of  inebriety  grew  1  02.  each;  card^oms,  lavender  flowers,  and 

upon  him  in  his  latter  years,  and  hastened  his  bruised  nutmegs,  each  2  oz. ;  the  whole  to  be  di- 

de%th.    Eaton  was  a  well  informed  man,  and  gested  in  10  quarts  of  alcohol  several  days,  and 

fru  u  his  ofiicial  and  private  correspondence  ap-  then  distilled  to  dryness  by  water  bath.    Or,  to 

pears  to  have  possessed  a  strong,  nervous  style,  the  same  quantity  of  alcohol  may  be  added  1 

and  graphic  powers  of  description.    A  memoir  quart  each  of  tincture  of  balm  and  rosemary ; 

of  him  was  published  in  Brookfield,  Mass.,  in  2  oz.  each  of  oU  of  bergamot,  rosemary,  citron, 

1818;  and  another  by  Prof.  0.  0.  Felton,  com-  and  cedrat,  and  1  dram  of  oil  of  orange  flowers. 

giled  from  his  original  papers,  is  contained  in  This  may  oe  improved  by  the  further  addition 
parks's  ^American  Biography."  of  2  oz.  each  of  essence  of  roses  and  of  Jasmine, 
EAU  DE  OOLOGNE,  alcohol  perfumed  with  and  1  dram  of  oil  of  cloves.  Distillation  is  not 
essential  oils,  named  from  the  dty  of  Oologne,  in  essential  in  this  case.  Dr.  Brande  gives  the 
which  its  manufacture  is  extensively  prosecuted,  following  method  of  preparing  a  good  imita- 
and  from  which  several  million  bottles  are  an-  tion :  alcohol,  1  pint ;  orange  flower  water,  1 
Dually  exported.  The  inventor  and  most  fomous  pint;  oils  of  bergamot,  orange  peel,  and  rose- 
maker  was  Jean  Marie  Farina;  but  his  name  is  mary,  each  1  dradim;  and  bruised  cardamoms, 
now  adopted  by  several  of  the  manuflscturers  of  1  drachm.  From  this  mixture  1  pint  is  to  be 
Gologne,  and  in  other  countries  it  is  attached  to  distilled  by  water  bath. 
verydifTerent  preparations,  resembling  the  gen-  EAU  DE  LUCE  (o^tMi  lucia),  a  kind  of 
nine  only  in  the  bottles  and  labels,  which  are  liquid  soap  made  by  mixing  a  little  oil  of  amber 
perfect  copies  of  the  orij^nal.  Numerous  re-  and  mastic  or  balm  ofGilead  with  ammonia.  It 
cipes  are  given  for  this  preparation,  some  of  is  merely  scented  ammonia.  It  is  esteemed  a 
which  are  stated  to  have  come  from  Farina  remedy  for  the  bites  of  poisonous  animals.  The 
himself.  Most  of  them  are  very  complicated  compound  tincture  of  ammonia  is  substituted  for 
from  the  great  number  of  ingredients.  Purity  it,  made  by  dissolving  2  drachms  of  mastic  in 
of  the  volatile  oils,  and  also  of  the  alcohol,  and  0  fluid  drachms  of  rectified  spirit ;  pouring  ofE, 
freedom  espedally  of  the  latter  from  fusel  oil,  and  adding  a  pint  of  strong  ammonia,  and  14 
are  essential  to  the  perfection  of  the  perfume.  It  minims  of  oil  of  lavender, 
is  also  important  tnat  no  one  of  ^e  volatile  oils  EBAL  and  GEBIZIM,  mountains  in  Palestine, 
should  so  predominate  that  its  ode^  may  be  per-  These  2  mountains  are  within  200  paces  of  each 
cei ved  above  the  rest.  Distillation  after  mixing  other,  and  separated  by  a  deep  valley,  in  which 
is  recommended  in  some  cases,  and  in  others  stood  the  old  city  of  Shechem,  now  Nabloos. 
condemned,  as  the  volatUe  oils  do  not  distil  They  are  much  idike  in  size  and  form,  being 
over  so  readil^r  as  the  spirit,  and  therefore  a  semi-circular  in  figure,  from  700  to  800  feet  in 
portion  of  their  strength  is  lost  by  the  process,  height,  about  half  a  league  in  length,  and  on 
when  not  distilled,  the  mixtures  should  stand  the  sides  nearest  Shechem  nearlv  perpendicu- 
for  some  weeks  or  months,  that  the  oils  may  be  lar.  They  were  made  memorable  by  the  sol- 
thoroughly  dissolved  in  tne  alcohol.    The  fol-  emn  ratification  of  God's  covenant  with  the 
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Jews  after  fliey  had  iMMMd  orer  Jordaik»  whfla  TftbingeiL   He  inproTBd  the  laws  and  tiie  ood- 

6  tribes  were  placed  on  Gerizim  and  6  on  Ebal,  dition  of  the  oonTente  in  Wtkrtonberg,  and  was 

the  fonner  to  pronounce  bleaauigs  on  those  who  a  friend  of  peace,  without  however  »l>rinlring 

should  faithfolly  keep  the  divine  Uiw.  and  the  from  war.    The  emperor  MftTimilian  of  €l«r^ 

hitter  to  pronounce  cmses  on  those  wno  shonld  manj,  who  oonferred  on  him  the  title  of  duke 

violate  it;  whence  they  were  known  as  the  of  Wfkrtemberg  (1495),  declared  at  his  grave 

mount  of  blessing  and  the  mount  of  cursing,  several  years  afterward:  ^*Here  lies  a  prinee 

(Deuteronomy,  zxviL  and   zzviii.)     Accord-  who  has  left  no  equal  in  the  German  empire  in 

ing  to  the  iiquDotion  of  Moses,  the  Jews  after  princely  virtues,  and  whose  advice  I  have  fre- 

obtaining  possession  of  Gonaan  built  an  altar  quently  followed  with  advantage^" 

and  celebrated  a  feast  on  EbaL    This,  the  8ama-  EBERELAltD,  JoHjunr  Avghbz,  a  (Sennan 

ritans  contended,  should  have  been  done  on  philosopher,  bom  in  Halberstadt,   Aug.  81^ 

Gerizim,  and  they  afterward  built  a  temple  on  1789,  dOed  Jan.  7, 1809.    At  first  a  teacher,  he 

the  latter,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  visible,  afterward  became  a  pastor,  and  was  one  of  the 

and  regarded  it  as  the  Jews  regarded  their  tern-  first  and  prindpal  of  the  German  rataanahsta 

pie  at  Jerusalem.    The  remark  of  the  Samaritan  In  a  work  entitled  NeuB  ApoUgie  da  Setfotm 

woman  to  Christ  at  Shechem  (John  iv.  80)  is  (dd  ed.,  Berlin,  1788^  he  oppoeed  with  great 

in  allusion  to  this  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  vigor  and  witii  what  was  deemed  dangerous  Ist- 

proper  place  of  worship.  itudinariaiusm  the  opinion  whieh  had  been  lately 

EBELIKG,  Ohbibtofh  Davxel,  a  German  advanced  that  the  virtues  ofthe  pagans  were  only 

scholar,  bom  near  Hildesheim,  Hanover,  in  1741,  splendid  vices.    A  religious  romance  entitled 

died  in  Hambuig,  June  80, 1817.    He  was  noted  Amyntor  did  not  as  it  was  designed  to  do^  cause 

for  his  extensive  knowledge  of  oriental  Ian-  the  tenftrities  of  this  apology  to  be  ibraotttt. 

gnages,  of  classic  and  forei^^  literature,  and  c^  In  1778  he  was  appointed  professor  of  pmomh 

history  and  geography.    He  published  a  history  phy  in  the  univeraitj  of  Halleuand  aoon  after  a 

and  geograimy  of  North  America  (7  vols.,  Haon*  member  of  the  academy  of  Berlin.    He  was 

burg,  1796-1816),  for  which  he  received  a  vote  attadied  to  the  philosophy  of  Leibnitx  and 

of  thanks  from  the  U.  S.  congress.     He  paid  Wolf,  and  combated  more  zealously  than  auo^ 

special  attention  to  the  geography  of  the  new  cessfblly  the  qrstems  of  Kant   and  FIchte. 

world,  and  collected  about  10,000  maps  uid  Though  his  learning  was  as  superficial  as  it  was 

nearly  4^000  books,  all  relating  to  America,  eztenrive,  and  he  was  rather  a  rhetoridan  and 

This  library  was  purchased  in  1818  by  Mr.  Israel  historian  than  a  philosophic  thinker,  he  was  yet 

Tboradike  of  Boston,  and  presented  by  him  to  a  brilliant  and  elegant  writer.    He  predhsied 

Harvard  college,  where  it  now  is.  that  the  '*  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  "  would  be 

EBENEZER,  the  name  of  the  field  in  which  in  the  fhture  only  a  curious  document  for  a  his- 

the  Israelites  were  defeated  when  the  ark  of  tory  of  the  aberrations  of  the  human  mind,  and 

God  was  teken  (1  Sun.  iv.  1),  and  also  of  a  he  was  one  of  the  few  adversaries  whom  Kant 

memorid  stone  or  monument  set  up  by  Samuel  honored  with  a  reply.    He  had  affirmed  that 

to  commemorate  their  victory  over  the  Philis-  the  critical  philosophy  was  found  in  other  sys- 

tines  at  Mizpeh,  when  God  interposed  for  their  terns,  particularly  that  of  Leibnits^  and  Kant 

deliveraoce  (1  Sam.  vii.  5-12).    The  compound  vanqushed  but  did  not  silence  him  by  proving 

word  signifies  the  stone  of  help,  and  was  proh»  that  he  did  not  understand  Leibnitz.    Eberhard 

ably  not  applied  to  the  field  before  the  second  maintained  the  simplidtv  and  identity  of  the 

ev^t.     The  monument  was  erected  by  the  thinking  and  feeHng  &oulty,  the  soul  being,  ac- 

prophet,  saying :    '^  Hitherto  hath  the  Lord  cording  to  him^tive  when  it  thinka,  passive 

nelped  us."    Hence  it  is  often  said :  *^  Here  will  when  it  feels.    His  writings  upon  phiksophkal 

we  set  up  our  Ebenezer,*^  t.  «.,  will  establish  and  festhetical  su^eots  are  numerous, 

some  memorial  of  the  divine  fiiithfnlness  and  EBERHABD,  KoNSAi^aG^ermanartist|bom. 

goodness.  in  1768,  died  in  Munich,  March  18, 1859.    The 

EBERHARD  IM  BART  (Eberhard  with  the  ex-king  Louis  was  his  patron,  and  sent  him  in 

Beard),  the  1st  duke  of  WfLrtemberg,  bom  Dec.  1806  to  Rome,  where  he  laid  the  foundation  of 

11,  1445,  died  Feb.  14,  1496.    His  early  life  his  reputation.   In  1816  he  became  professor  of 

was  signalized  by  great  irregularities ;  his  father,  sculpture  in  the  academjr  of  fine  arts  at  Munich. 

Count  Louis  the  Eider,  dyinff  while  he  wasyoung.  He  also  painted  many  pictures  illustrating  the 

his  education  was  neglected,  and  before  he  was  conflicts,  progress,  and  triumphs  of  the  Christian 

14  he  wrested  the  government  from  his  undo  rdision.    Among  his  best  works  are  the  tcmib 

Ulric,  who  had  been  appointed  regent  during  of  we  princeasOaroiine  in  the  I'heatmerhirehe^ 

his  minority.    A  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Lan^  and  tiie  statuVi  of  St  Geotj^  and  St.  Miohael 

however,  and  the  influence  of  his  wife,  the  before  the  Isar  gate  in  Munich, 

princess  Barbara  of  Mantua,  had  a  happy  effect  EBIONITES,  a  party  in  the  early  Christinn 

upon  his  character.     He  beoflsne  eventually  cel«  church.    The  name  was  first  used  to  designate 

ebrated  in  German  history  as  the  founder  of  all  in  the  church  who  held  to  Jewish  opinioiis 

the  undivided  sovereignty  and  of  the  represents-  or  practices.    Its  origin  Ib  disputed.    TertuUiaa 

tive  constitution  of  WtLrtemberg.    He  devoted  maintahied  that  one  Ebion,  a  Samaritan  Jevr, 

himself  to  study,  promoted  science  and  litera-  contemporary  with  the  apostie  John,  was  the 

ture^  and  founded  in  1477  the  university  of  founder  of  the  sect.    But  the  existence  of  any 
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0Qoh  sum  18  BOW  generally  (jnestioQecl,  and  the  dncLog  frdt  of  the  lotos  is  supposed  to  be  that 

ezpknatioQ  which  Origen  gives  that  the  word  of  D.lotm  of  Africa.  The  penumnon  (D.  F?f^ 

comes  from  the  Hebrew  o^d'PdK,  "poorpeople,^'  ginianoy  Linn.)  of  the  middle  and  sonthem 

is  accepted  bj  most  critics.    Un^  the  4th  cen«  United  States  is  a  representatiTe  of  this  genns. 

Pttj  the  Ebionites  seem  to  have  been  identical  The  imports  of  mann&ctnred  and  nnmannfao* 

in  practice  with  the  sect  of  the  N^azarenes,  and  .  tnred  ebony  into  the  United  States  in  the*  year 

the  two  sects  are  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers  ending  Jnne  80, 1868,  were  Tfdned  at  $8,8d4. 

frequently  confounded.    The  doctrine  of  the  EBRO,  a  river  of  Spain,  the  Iberns  ci  the 

Ebiooites  was  a  miztore  of  Judaism  and  Ohris-  Bomana,  which  formerly  gave  the  name  of 

tiaoity.    While  they  accepted  the  Old  Testa-  Iberia  to  the  fine  country  which  it  waters. 

ment  in  its  integrity,  they  rejected  the  New  It  has  its  source  in  the  mountains  on  the  K 

Testament^  substituting  a  gospel  based  upon  the  border  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Santan- 

&ct8  in  the  (Gospel  ox  Matthew.    This  gospel  der,  and  pursues  a  S.  E.  course,  flowing  at  first 

was  known  to  the  prnnitive  Christians  as  the  between  lofty  and  pictoresque  neights,  separat- 

'^  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews.'^    The  Ebionites  do*  ing  Biscay  and  Navarre  from  Old  Oastile,  in* 

nied  the  divinity  of  Ohrist,  retained  the  practice  tersecting  Aragon  near  its  centre,  and  after  a 

of  oiroomcision  while  observing  baptism  and  the  course  or  about  400  m.  emptying  into  the  Kedi* 

Lord's  supper,  kept  the  7th  day  of  the  week  as  toranean  through  a  double  embouchure  at  Oape 

a  sabbath,  and  conformed  themselves  in  many  Tortosa,  near  the  S.  extremity  of  Catalonia,  inlat* 

ihings  to  the  ascetic  discipline  of  the  Essence.  40^  42'  N.    At  Mequinenza  it  passes  through  a 

Their  opinions  were  afterward  somewhat  modi*  defile  where  once  was  probably  a  barrier  to  its 

fied,  and  they  were  divided  particularly  in  their  waters,  restraining  them  as  a  lake  in  the  country 

dogma  concerning  the  birth  of  Jesus  and  the  of  Aragon.    Its  principal  tributaries  are  the 

metibiod  of  his  union  with  Gk>d«   AsEpiphanius  Aragon,  GaU^,  and  Segre.  on  the  left  or  N« 

represents  them,  they  believed  that  Jesus  was  side,  and  the  Oca,  Jalon,  and  Guadalupe,  on  the 

the  incarnation  of  an  exalted  superangelic  spirit^  right  or  S.    It  abounds  with  shoals  and  rapids, 

who  came  to  republish  the  law  which  Moses  but  boats  may  pass  with  difficulty  as  high  as 

•  had  published  beforc,.and  which  was  the  law  Tudela,  180  m.  from  its  mouth.    It  presents  so 

of  right  and  truth  given  to  the  original  Adam,  many  obstacles  to  navisation  that  a  canal  has 

They  w^re  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  priestly  been  cut  parallel  to  its  bank  for  a  long  distance 

and  monastic  celibacy*    They  interpreted  liter-  K.  of  Saragoasa  and  S.  of  Amposta ;  and  the  bed 

ally  the  Hebrew  prophecies  in  regard  to  the  of  the  river  between  these  2  pointc  is  now  being 

Meesiah's  kin^;dom.  and  expected  that  material  elaborately  improved.    The  princi^  al  traffic  on 

reign  of  Ohnst  wnich  Isaiah  describes.    The  theriver  is  the  transport  of  grain,  und  the  float- 

residence  of  the  Ebionites  was  chiefly  in  the  ingoftimberfromthe  northern  forests. 

neighborhood  of  Jerusalem.  EBULUOSOOPE,  or  EBULLinoir  Aloohol- 

EBN.    See  Abbet.  oheteb,  a  form  of  thermometer  used  for  deter* 

EBOLI,  Ahka  bb  Hkzidoea,  a  Spanish  prin«  mining  tJie  boiling  point  of  spirituous  liquors, 

oess  of  tibe  10th  century,  the  daughter  of  a  vice*  firom  which  the  quantity  of  alcohol  present  is 

roy  of  Peru.    At  an  eariy  age  she  was  intro-  calculated.    It  is  variously  graduated  as  modi* 

duced  at  the  court  €i  Philip  U.  by  her  husband  fied  by  different  chemi8t&    That  of  Dr.  Ure  is 

the  prince  of  Eboli,  a  favorite  of  the  king  and  adapted  to  the  scale  of  Sykoses  hydrometer.  Eor 

preceptor  ci  his  son  Don  Carlos.    Though  one  the  purposes  of  manufacturers  this  instrument 

of  her  eyes  was  defective,  her  beauty  attracted  may  be  nseMy  but  not  for  analysis.    The  boil* 

general  attention,  and  she  became  noted  for  her  ing  point  of  pure  water  and  the  height  of  the 

amorous  as  well  as  political  intrigues.    Fore-  bsffometer  should  be  noticed  in  making  the  ob* 

most  among  her  admirers  were  the  king  and  his  servation. 

secretary  of  jforttgnaffidrs,  Antonio  Perez.  She  EBULLITION.    See   Boudtq  Poorr,  and 

was  implicated  in  the  assassination  of  Escovedo,  Evapobatiok. 

the  envoy  of  Don  John  of  Austria.  '  ECBATANA,  one  of  the  most  renowned  of 

EBONY  (diatptfroi  ebmum^  Willdenow),  a  ancient  cities,  the  capital  of  the  Kedian  emi)ire, 

tree  with  hard,  heavy  wood,  native  of  the  East  and  the  favorite  smnmer  residence  of  the  kmgs 

Indies^     The  black   ebony,  the  most  highly  of  Persia.    Its  foundation,  like  that  of  several 

prized,  grows  spontaneously  in  Ceylon,  Mada-  other  towns  which  were  older  than  historical 

^aacar,  and  Mauritius.    There  are  other  colors,  record,  was  attributed  to  Semiramis;  and  Bio* 

lioweTer,  such  as  green,  red,  yeUow,  and  white  dorus  locates  it  near  the  foot  of  Ht  Orontes, 

and  black  striped.    There  is  another  kind  call-  the  modem  Elwend.    Herodotus  aadgns  to  it  a 

ed  ironwood  fix>m  its  intense  hardness.    The  later  origin,  making  Deioces  its  founder,  and  de^ 

lieart  wood  of  D,  reHeulata,  a  lofty  tree  in  scribes  particularly  its  podtion  upon  a  conical 

Mauritius,  is  also  esteemed.    The  ebony  of  the  hilL  and  its  enclosure  by  7  concentric  walls, 

Ck>roiiiAndel  coast  is  derived  firom  2>.  melanoxy'^  each  inner  one  being  higher  than  the  next  outer 

Ion  ^Roxburgh).    Ebony  is  likewise  procured  one,  which  were  painted  with  a  series  of  differ* 

from  Z>.  tomentosa  and  J),  BoyUi  of  the  East  ent  colors,  the  innermost  wall  being  gilded,  and 

Indies.     The  fruit  of  many  of  the  ebony  trees  is  the  next  plated  with  silver.    He  swells  the  ao^ 

considered  edible  by  the  natives,  although  it  is  count  beyond  probability  by  saying  that  the 

generally  astringent.  The  famous  oblivion-pro*  outer  wall  equaued  in  drcumfeience  that  of  th^ 
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dty  of  Aibeiu.N  There  are  ▼ariona  diMOfrdant  period  of  the  French  reyolation  the  operaticm 

allnsioiia  to  Ecbataoa  in  the  Bible  and  in  Beveral  waa  aaoeeasfDlly  oondneted  in  that  ooonby  l^  M. 

of  the  Greek  historiana,  bnt  the  comparison  of  Bonnemain,  an  aooonnt  of  -whose  apperatns  is 

texts  and  the  obserrationa  of  modem  traveUera  given  bv  Dr.  Ure,  from  his  own  observations, 

have  rendered  it  probable  that  this  citj  waa  nnder  the  l^ead  of  ^^Inonbataon,  Artifidal,"  in 

founded  and  flourished  snbeeqnentljr  to  Babylon  his  *^ Dictionary  of  Arta.'^    In  the  *' American 

and  Nineveh,  and  that  it  occopied  the  position  Joomal  of  Bdence"  (vol.  iz.,  1834)  is  an  ao- 

ascribed  to  it  by  Diodoms  and  others  near  the  connt  of  a  similar  apparatus  of  ICr.  Barlow, 

site  of  the  modon  dty  of  Hamailan.    Its  dta-  near  London,  first  published  in  the  BuUetm 

del  was  of  enormous  strength,  and  adjoining  it  ffenMuragemnU ;  and  ^Chambers's  Edinburgh 

was  the  royal  palace,  rivalling  in  elegance  the  Journal,"  No.  400,  contains  an  interesting  de- 

noblest  edifices  of  the  East    &e  fragrant  cedar  acription  of  the  same  operation.    The  apparatua 

and  the  cypress  were  the  only  kinds  of  wood  of  M.  Bonnemain  appears  to  have  been  the  first 

that  entered  into  its  construction,  and  its  col-  application  of  heated  water  conveyed  from  a 

umns,  beuns,  and  ceilings  were  covered  witii  boiler  in  iron  pipes  to  the  warming  of  apait- 

gdden  and  silver  platte.    Its  splendid  architec-  ments.    In  that  of  Mr.  Barlow  the  ov^is  were 

ture  and  spadous  apartments,  its  fountains  and  warmed  by  steam  pipes.   Each  was  an  arrange- 

gardens,  and  the  mild  climate  of  the  place,  at*  ment  (tf  shdves  one  above  another,  upon  which 

tracted  to  it,  even  after  the  fall  of  the  Median  the  eggs  were  placed  and  kept  SI  daya^  when 

empire,  the  sovereigns  of  Persia,  to  repose  dur-  the  chicks  came  forth.    By  introducing  every 

ing  the  summer  months  from  the  fatigues  of  day  the  same  number  of  ^gga,  the  '^pporatos 

war  and  the  cares  of  state.    Darius  fied  from  his  is  continued  in  regular  operation,  and  with 

defeat  at  Arbela  toEcbatana,  and  Alexander  the  greater  certdnty  than  when  eggs  are  hatdied 

Great,  having  become  master  of  the  town,  bore  in  the  naturd  waf  .   In  order  that  the  eggs  may 

away  a  rich  booty.  Under  the  Sdeucidso  its  edi-  not  become  too  dry,  water  is  evaporated  in  the 

fices  and  pdaoes  were  plundered,  and  its  ram«  ovens.    When  the  chickens  emerge  from  the 

parts  began  to  crumble  away ;  yet  Antiochus  the  shells  they  are  left  a  few  hours  to  become  dry. 

Great  found  wedthstiUremdning  to  be  pillaged,  and  are  then  removed  to  another  apartment 

Ecbatana  subsequently  fell  to  the  Parthians,  and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  about  80°,  wha«  they 

was  the  frequent  residence  of  Parthian  kings ;  are  left  for  a  day  without  feeding,  the  yolk  of 

but  its  ruin  was  completed  amid  the  revolutions  the  egg  which  passed  into  the  intestines  di  boors 

which  preceded  the  establishment  of  the  new  previous  to  the  hatching  supplying  tiie  neoes- 

Persian  empire,  and  of  its  former  magnificence  sary  nourishment  for  80  hours  after  it.  They  are 

Ihere  remain  only  a  few  broken  columns,  cunei«  then  fed  with  millet  seed  or  cracked  grda.  Care 

&rm  inscriptions,  medds,  and  fragments  of  is  required  at  night  that  they  diould  be  pro- 

sculpture,  dug  from  the  earth  in  the  vicinity  of  vided  with  warm  coops  linea  with  flannel,  in 

Hamadan.    Though  most  modem  travellers  and  which  a  dozen  or  so  may  comfortably  nestle 

scholars  have  supposed  Hamadan  to  occupy  the  together  as  under  the  wing  of  the  hen.    The 

dte  of  ancient  £cbatana,  Od.  Rawlinson,  in  a  advantages  of  this  method  of  raismg  chiffkcns 

learned  and  most  elaborate  paper  in  the  '^  Geo-  are,  the  large  numbers  that  may  be  produced 

graphicdJoumd"(x.  65-168),  nas  contended  for  wiUi  computUiively  little  cost  of  attendant; 

the  existence  of  two  capitals  of  this  name,  one  the  supplies  thus  obtained  at  aQ  seasons  of  tiie 

of  which  he  places  at  Hamadan,  and  the  other  in  year ;  ^e  reduction  of  the  loss  occadoned  by 

the  hill  country  of  Upper  Media  at  Takbti-Sold-  the  frequent  death  of  diickens  left  to  the  ordi- 

man.    He  accounts  for  the  discrepancies  in  the  nary  method  of  raidng ;  and  the  aavii^  effected 

ancient  alludons  by  suppodng  that  the  two  dis-  by  the  hens  being,  kept  constantly  laying  eggs 

tricts  of  Media  were  not  properly  distingmshed,  instead  of  spending  a  month  or  two  at  a  time 

and  hae  illustrated  the  subject  by  a  careful  stud V  in  the  hatcoing  and  rearing  of  their  broods, 

of  all  the  authorities  and  localities.    The  Chal-  In  some  loodities  in  Europe  advantage  baa  been 

dean  form  of  the  name  in  Ezra  (vi.  2),  Achme-  taken  of  the  heat  afford^  by  hot  qirings,  and 

tha,  answers  both  to  the  name  found  on  the  eggs  have  thus  been  sncoessftdly  hatdied  with- 

Behistun  inscriptions,  Hagmatana,  and  the  mod-  out  other  expense  for  the  required  warmth, 

em  Hamadan.    In  the  Greek,  Agbatana,  the  m  Numerous  localities  in  the  United  States  afford 

of  the'origind  form  is  changed  into  &,  both  let-  opportunities  for  the  same  process, 
ters  being  labial  EOOENTRIO,  having  different  oentx^s;  in 

ECGAIiEOBION(GT.cicxaXfftt,tooallout,and  opposition  to  concentric,  which  signifies  that 

/3u>r.  life),  an  apparatus  for  hatching  eggs  by  the  centres  ooindde.    In  machinery,  an  occen- 

artifidd  heat.   A  uniformly  warm  temperature,  trie  is  a  crank  in  which  the  length  of  the  arm 

it  is  found,  is  all  that  is  required  for  succMsful  of  the  crank  is  very  short  in  comparison  with 

incubation,  and  this  may  as  wdl  be  supplied  the  diameter  of  the  crank  ;  so  that  it  is  can- 

artificially  as  by  the  hen.    This  fact  was  under-  oeived  of  as  a  drde^  rotating  round  a  line  Dot 

stood  bv  the  ancient  EgypHana,  who  made  use  of  .  passing  through  its  centre, 
stoves  for  this  purpose ;  and  the  art  is  still  prac-       EOOHELLENSIS,  or  Echsllehbib,  ARaiHAw, 

tised  by  the  modem  Egyptians.  Public  attention  a  learned  Maronite,  professor  of  the  Syriao  and 

was  ^ected  to  the  subject  by  R4aumur  in  Arabic  languages  in  Paris  and  in  Bome^  bom  at 

France  more  than  100  years  ago;  and  before  the  Eckel,  in  Syria,  died  in  Itdy  in  1664^    Heweiit 
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to  Rome  to  punne  bis  studies,  and  took  there  were  aboveSO  years  of  age  had  thepiiYileseof 

the  decree  of  doctor  of  theology  and  of  philoso-  speaking  first ;  but  this  distinction  was  obmlete 

phj.  In  1680  he  was  invited  to  Paris  to  assist  in  in  the  days  of  Aristophanes,  and  citizens  of 

editing  the  polyolot  Bible  of  Le  Jay,  and  for  his  every  dass  and  age  had  an  eqnal  right  to  speak, 

services  reoeiyed  600  crowns  annnidly.  He  con-  Ko  new  decree,  however,  could  be  publicly  pro- 

tributed  to  this  work  the  book  of  Ruth  in  By-  posed  till  it  had  been  shown  to  the  pro^dri,  that 

riao  and  Arabic,  and  the  8d  book  of  Maccabees  they  might  see  whether  it  contained  any  thing 

in  Arabic.    In  1642  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  injurious  to  liie  state  or  contrary  to  existing 

obtained  in  that  city  a  profeasorship  of  the  laws.  The  people  voted  either  by  show  of  handS 

oriental  languages.  or  occasionally  by  ballot,  tiie  latter  method 

EOOLESIA,  in  ancient  Athens,  a  general  being  by  white  and  black  pebbles.    Beside  the 

assemUy  of  the  citizens  for  the  purpose  of  dis-  legislative  powers  of  the  assembly,  it  could  make 

coflsing  and  deciding  matters  of  public  interest  inquisition  into  the  conduct  of  magistrates,  and 

The  ordinary  assemblies  were  held  8  times  in  turbulent  and  excited  times  exercised  a  power 

monthly  on  eetablished  days ;  the  extraordinary  resembling  that  of  impeachment,  as  in  the  cases 

were  specially  convened  on  any  sudden  and  of  Demosthenes  and  Phodon.    The  assembly 

pressing  emergency.    When  the  occasion  was  was  sometimes  suddenly  broken  up  at  the  oo- 

one  of  extreme  importance,  special  messengers  ourrence  of  an  unfavorable  omen,  as  thunder 

were  despatched  into  the  country  to  summon  and  lightning,  sudden  run,  or  any  unusual  nat- 

the  people  to  attend,  and  the  assembly  thus  ural  phenomenon. 

convened  was  termed  a  catadesia.    These  as-  EGGLE8IASTES,  or  the  Pbxachxb  (Heb. 
semblies  were  originally  held  in  the  Agora;  but  KoheUth^  assembler),  one  of  the  didactic  books 
during  the  most  flourishing  periods  of  Athens,  of  the  Old  Testament  canon,  professing  to  be  the 
in  the  times  of  Themistodes,  Pericles,  and  De-  words  of  the  preacher,  the  son  of  David,  king 
mosthenes,  they  were  usually  held  upon  the  rode  in  Jerusalem.   It  contains  allusions  to  the  writ- 
of  the  Pnyx,  where  a  semi-circular  space,  par-  er's  riches,  palaces,  and  parables,  and  its  sen- 
tially  formed  by  excavation  firom  the  native  tentious  style  reminds  one  of  the  autiior  of  the 
rock,  and  containing  12,000  square  yards,  could  Proverbs.    Yet  its  ddction  is  marked  by  Ohal- 
accommodate  all  the  Athenian  citizens.    There  daisms  and  linguistic  usages  which  are  tiiought 
were  neither  seats  nor  awning,  and  the  assem-  not  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  Hebrew 
bly  met  at  daybreak.    The  hema  on  which  the  language  till  about  the  period  of  the  Baby- 
orators  stood  to  address  the  people  was  carved  lonish  captivity.    The  authorship  of  the  Ecde- 
from  the  rock,  and  yet  remains.    It  was  often  siastes  has  been  attributed  to  Solomon,  whose 
called  ^*  the  stone ;"  and  as  the  destinies  of  claims  have  often  been  challenged  and  always 
Athens  were  swayed  bv  the  orators  who  stood  defended;  and  if  it  be  not  his,  it  must  remain 
upon  it,  it  became  a  figure  of  speech  for  the  entirely  uncertain,  for  no  writer  of  the  Babylo- 
existing  government,  and  the  phrase  **  mas-  nian  period  is  known  so  nearly  resembling  him 
ter  of  the  stone''  indicated  the  ruling  states-  in  wisdom  and  wealth  of  thought.   The  book 
man  of  the  day.    At  a  later  period  the  assem-  consists  of  philosophical  reflections  upon  human 
blies  were  often  hdd  in  the  great  theata^  of  Ufe,  and  while  it  afiftrms:  "  Vanity  of  vanities^ 
Dionysus,  and  also  in  the  Pinens,  and  in  the  all  is  vanity,"  it  also  comes  to  the  condasion 
theatre  at  Hunyohia.    The  right  of  convening  of  the  whole  matter  in  the  words:  "Fear  €k>d 
the  citizens  was  vested  in  ih»pryi4jmeA,  or  pres-  and  keep  his  commandments,  for  this  is  the 
idents  of  the  council  of  500,  but  in  times  of  whole  duty  of  man."    Some  entertain  the  opin- 
war  or  sudden  emergency  the  generals  also  had  ion  that  its  original  form  must  have  becoi  a 
the   power  to  call  extraordinary  assemblies,  dialogue  in  which  the  sage  carries  on  a  dis- 
Notice  was  given  of  the  meeting  by  public  pro-  cussion  with  a  sceptic  and  a  libertine.    Yet  it  is 
clamation,  and  any  citizen  refusmg  to  obey  the  more  commonly  regarded  as  the  monologue  of  a 
call  was  fined.    The  poorer  dasses  received  a  Hebrew  moralizing  on  life  and  searching  for  the 
small  pecuniary  fee  for  their  attendance  as  a  highest  good,  scanniog  the  perversities  ancl  fd- 
recompense  for  their  time.  Before  the  assembly  lies  of  man,  and  at  length,  after  a  review  of  the 
entered  upon  any  business,  a  sacrifice,  usually  evidence,  declaring  the  verdict  that  obedience 
of  asucklmg  pig,  was  offered,  and  incense  was  to  God  is  the  only  red  and  substantial  good, 
bamed.    Then  the  herald  proclaimed  silence  EOOLESIASTIOUS,  one  of  .the  apociyphal 
and  offered  a  prayer  to  the  gods;  after  which,  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  cdled  also  the 
under  the  direction  of  the  pry  tanes  and  the  pro^  ^  Wisdom  of  Jesos,  the  Son  of  Sirach."    The  au- 
dr%  or  heads  of  tribes,  tiie  subjects  to  be  discussed  thor  lived  in  the  2d  or  8d  century  B.  0.,  and  wrote 
-were  stated,  and  permission  given  to  the  speak-  in  Hebrew,  though  no  copy  of  the  Hebrew  on- 
ers to  address  the  people.    No  measure  could  gind  has  been  preserved;  and  his  work  was 
be  acted  upon  in  the  assembly  which  had  not  subsequentiy  translated  into  Greek  by  his  grand- 
proviondy  received  the  sanction  of  the  senate,  son.    The  book  contains:  1,  an  anthology  of 
but  the  decrees  of  the  senate  miffht  here  be  mord  and  prudentid  precepts  for  the  various 
approved,  dtered,  or  rejected;  and  a  new  bill  circumstances  of  life;  2,  a  discourse  which  the 
might  be  introduced  upon  a  subject  which  had  autiior  puts  into  the  mouth  of  wisdom  hersdf^ 
already  been  discussed  in  the  senate.    Accord-  inviting  men  to  virtue ;  and  8,  a  panegyric  in 
ing  to  the  older  regulations,  those  persons  who  whidi  the  author  edebrates  the  praisee  of  God 
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nd  emogijBHi  the  great  men  of  bis  mriioD.   In  long  been  rogarded  as  scoimeetingliiiklMlweea 

Ike  Bonuu  Osthblio  dinrob  it  has  been  held  as  the  radUta  and  artaonlato.    The  echinoderms 

e— onical  ^oe  the  oonnoil  of  Oarthage,  whose  are  found  in  all  the  foBsiliferons  fo^matioDS) 

deoWon  was  oonfirmed  by  liie  coanoil  of  Trent,  abonnding  especially  in  the  oolitio  and  creta- 

'  £C£ffiLON  (Fr^  roond  of  a  ladder),  in  mil*  oaoos.    It  is  remarkable  how  little  thej  bave 

ilaiy  language,  the  order  of  arrangement  when  ohaDoed  in  their  fanoaf  most  <^  the  oldeet  fossik 

flsparate  bodies  are  drawn  np  behind  each  other  of  this  class  being  referred  by  Goldfnas  in  bis 

oUiqaely,  each  to  the  rij^t  or  left  of  the  one  Petr^aeten  to  existing  genera. 

preMding,  so  that  the  wbole  force  presents  the  EOfilNUS  (Gr.  rx(yof«  bedgebog),  a  genus  of 

outline  of  a  stairway.  the  echinoderms,  the  type  of  the  ^mbb,  and  r^ 

EOHEVD^  (Lst  moMm).  a  name  given  in  resented  by  the  sea  nrdilns  or  sea  eggs  conunon 

Iteioe  from  the  time  of  Chtf lemagne  to  the  on  onr  coast.    They  are  animals   inluilHting 

Msssson  in  the  provinces.   They  were  royal  of-  c^nlar-shaped  cases  with  flat  basesi  formed  of 

iieen,  and  i^pointed  with  the  design  of  seeoxing  calcareons  plates  aceorately  fitted  together  in 

•a  imiform  aoministration.    At  fint  they  com*  rows  of  larger  alternating  with  smaller  piate^ 

bined  the  administration  of  Justice  with  uat  of  the  former  covered  upon  the  oatside  with  mov- 

flnanoe^  bnt  in  the  18th  centory  the  judicial  fone*  able  spines  like  coarse  bristles.    In  some  species 

tions  were  perlbrmed  by  other  officers^  and  from  they  are  6  or  6  inches  long,  exceeding  in  length 

that  time  the  eohe vins  were  found  only  in  cities,  the  diameter  of  the  body.    These  spines  fit  by  a 

In  Paris  they  were  not  only  asnssors,  but  had  ball  and  sooketjoint  into  little  depreasionsi  wb^ 

authority  in  matters  of  pohoe  relating  to  com-  occupy  the  centre  of  tubercles  that  cover  the 

merdal  aflUrs.  till  they  were  suppressed  by  the  larger  plates,  Bod  by  the  movement  of  the  outer 

law  of  1789,  wldch  oiganixed  new  municipalities,  skin  to  which  they  are  all  attached,  they  admit 

S0HINADE8,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Ionian  of  considerable  motion.  Beside  thrae  organs  <tf 
sea,  off  the  coast  of  Acamania,  near  the  entrance  motion,  upon  which  the  weight  of  the  animal 
of  the  gulf  of  Oorinth.  They  lay  at  the  mouth  not  buoyed  up  by  the  water  is  sustained,  hun- 
of  the  Aohelousy-  and  were  said  to  have  been  dreds  of  tubular  feet  project  through  smdler  to- 
formed  by  the  alluvial  deposits  of  that  river;  berdes  upon  the  smaller  platee.  These  being 
and  Herodotua  says  that  many  of  them  in  bis  transparent  are  seldom  noticed,  but  they  may  be 
ttane  bad  become  reunited  to  the  mainland.  Ac-  thrustout  beyond  the  QMues,  and  having  a  btde 
oording  to  tiie  legend,  they  were  nymphs  who  sucker  at  their  ends,  they  serve  to  tske  bold  of 
dwelt  xxpoD.  the  mainland  at  the  mouth  of  the  any  otject  that  comes  in  contact  with  them ;  and 
Achelous,  but  having  foigotten  on  one  occasion  thus  the  animal  may  cause  the  shell  to  roll  ihw'- 
to  pay  their  offerings  to  the  god  of  that  river,  ly,  the  ipines  aiding  the  motion.  The  tubolar 
the  angry  diviidty  tore  them  away  fhnn  th^  feet  also  serve  to  seize  their  prey,  <me  UmI  after 
residence  on  the  land,  carried  thou  out  to  sea,  another  fastening  to  it  and  pasmng  it  around  to 
and  formed  them  into  islands.  They  took  their  the  mouth,  which  is  in  the  centre  of  the  nn^er 
name  fkom  the  ^oitnus,  or  sea  urchin,  in  con-  portion  of  the  shelL  This  being  frtmlahed  wiUi 
sequence  of  their  sharp  and  prickly  outlines,  a  powerful  arrangement  of  teeth,  smdl  shellfish 
Tne  largest  of  them  was  Dulichium,  now  a  part  and  crabs  are  easily  msstioated.  The  echini  are 
of  the  mainland.  Homer  describes  them  as  in-  found  of  numerous  spedes,  fossil  as  well  as  re- 
baUted,  but  later  writers  speak  of  them  as  bar-  cent.  They  fimt  i^peared  in  tbe  epodi  of  ti)e 
ren  and  deserted.  At  tbe  present  time  they  are  coaL  and  have  since  abounded  in  the  later  fer- 
tile seat  of  6  small  villages,  but  are  of  littie  mations.  In  tbe  greensand  f<»mat]on  of  New 
inmortance  for  tbdr  extent  or  productions.  Jersey  they  are  found  in  large  ouantitiee,  beau- 

EOHINODERMS,     £oBXironKRMA.TA     (Or.  tifolly  preserved  in  the  straw-coloied  limestone. 

iX<i<or,*a  hedgehog,  and  drp/ui,  skin),  a  oUss  of  The  chalk  of  Great  Britain  ia  also  a  fmooa 

invertebrate  animals,  so  named  from  the  spines  repository  of  them. 

with  which  many  of  the  species  are  covered.  IK^O.  Sound  comes  to  the  ear  direct  from 
It  includes  a  number  of  families,  both  recent  and  the  olgect  producing  it :  and  is  returned,  as  light 
ibsBil,  among  which  the  echinidans  or  sea  ur*  is  r^ectedto  the  eye,  from  surfrMOS  tMt  inter- 
cbins,  the  stelleridans  or  star-fish,  and  the  cri-  cept  its  progress.  When  the  intenral  of  tune 
nddeans,  are  the  most  prominent.  The  dass  is  between  the  direct  and  reflected  sowids  is  sufiS- 
distinguished  among  the  radiate  by  the  animals  dent  to  be  appreciated,  a  repetition  of  the  noise 
possessing  the  power  of  locomotion,  and  being  is  produced,  which  is  celled  an  edio.  The  same 
protected  by  a  strong  extemsl  covering.  Though  repetition  of  a  flash  of  liffbt  from  distant  anr- 
innked  as  the  bluest  dass  in  Cuviers  4th  divi-  fiioes  upon  the  earth  womd  be  peroeived,  were 
aion  of  the  animal  kingdom,  the  radiate,  it  has  tiie  vdodty  of  light  no  greater  than  that  of 
been  shown  by  Agassix  that  they  do  not  conform  sound.  The  distance  of  tne  refleotioig  sur&oes 
to  the  structure  upon  which  this  great  division  is  thus  an  important  element  in  the  qualities  of 
is  founded,  viz.:  of  organs  disposed  like  n^rs  theedio.  The  time  oooopLed  by  tiie  passage  of 
about  a  common  centre,  which  is  the  mouth  or  sound  over  the  space  of  100  feet  may  be  appro- 
sods  of  tbe  body.  On  tne  contrary,  thepr  have  a  dated,  inasmuch  as  10  distinct  imnulMS  upon  the 
bilateral  arrangement  of  organs,  or  a  nght  and  sense  of  bearing  may  be  distinguished  in  aseoond, 
left  sideLwhich  really  bdongs  to  the  other  divi-  during  which  time  the  sound  at  ordinary  temper- 
sions.    The  order  hohihunaa  of  this  dass  has  atures  paane  1,1S5  leet|  (ff  at  the  freesing  tern- 
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pcratoute  1.090  ftet    Boondf  refleoled  firom  \h»  tenoe  item  the  obsenrer  along  Tihe  liM  of  aa 

Trails  within  ordinary  bnildinga  are  oonfiised,  and  instantaneons  flash,  the  aoond  of  Uie  more  rei- 

do  not  foi^n  distinot  echoes  from  their  snooeeding  mote  portions  ooming  to  the  ear  after  tiiat  yrO' 

one  another  too  raindly  for  the  ear  to  detect  the  dnoed  nearer  by.   Hie  stonning  crash  sometmiea 

interyals  between  them.    Bnt  if  the  bulding  be  heard  may  be  when  one  happens  to  stand  near 

▼ery  large,  distinet  edioes  may  be  produced  in  the  focos  of  a  cironlar  discharge,  as  within  the 

some  p^rts  of  it,  and  these  may  be  repeated  sot*  dome  of  a  cathedraL    Li  laige  bniidings  of  this 

eral  times  by  the  wave  of  sound  being  reflected  dass  some  very  ourions  effects  are  dtoi  notioed 

from  Borfaoes  at  diflbrent  distances,  and  conse-  resulting  from  the  reflection  of  sonnds  from 

qnent^y  coming  back  at  distinct  interrals*    A  their  wiuls;  a  slight  noise  is  mnltij^ied  into  a 

wave  also  ma^  be  reflected  from  one  side  to  oonfrued  roar,  or  it  may  be  reflected  from  some 

another,  as  a  ball  npon  a  billiard  table,  and  at  snr&ce  and  oonyeyed  to  a  remote  part  of  the 

last,  having  traTersed  a  space  much  greater  than  building  with  all  its  original  cleameas  and  dia» 

its  extreme  distance  at  any  tame,  come  back  to  tinctness.    Thongh  this  is  not  properly  an  echo 

tiie  starting  point    The  analogy,  boweyer,  is  in  the  usual  sense  of  a  returned  sound,  it  is  a 

not  complete  in  the  case  of  concaye  surftces,  reflection  of  sound  sent  to  another  point  by  a 

tiie  waves  of  sound  in  these  being  concentrated,  diflbrent  route  than  the  direct  one,  and  ImQr 

as  the  rays  of  lig^t  are  concentrated  in  the  focus  therefi>re  be  classed  with  echoes.    Whiq>ering 

of  a  concave  mirror,  and  returned  with  increased  galleries  are  of  this  nature.    Two  points  within 

effect.    The  number  of  distinct  sounds  that  may  the  building  stand  in  the  relation  to  each  other 

be  brought  back  depends  upon  the  distance  of  of  the  two  foci  of  an  ellipse,  tiie  ceiling  pre* 

the  reflecting  surfeuse ;  the  farther  off  this  is,  the  senting  the  ellipsoid  reflecting  surface  more  or 

more  time  were  is  for  a  number  of  successive  less  p^ectiy ;  the  more  perfect  and  extended, 

impukes  to  be  sent  forth  before  the  first  of  the  the  more  distinctly  is  tiie  sound  produced  at 

senes  can  return  to  be  confiised  with  the  direct  one  of  the  foci  concentrated  at  the  other, 

sound  of  the  last*   Kthe  snrfiice  be  600  feet  dia-  even  when  their  distance  apart  is  so  great  that 

tBnt,aboutonesecondisoocnpiedbythesoundin  the  direct  sound  may  not  reach  hau  so  fir, 

going  and  returning,  and  in  tmstime  9  or  10  dis-  Were  the  ceiling  in  tiiis  case  a  bright  mirror, 

tinct  sounds  may  be  uttered.   Such  an  echo  may  the  rays  from  aught  at  one  of  the  focd  would  in 

be  a  repeating  one  also,  giving  the  same  sounds  like  manner  be  reflected  and  concentrated  at 

several  times  oyer.  They  may  come  back  in  the  the  other,  illuminatin  j^  the  sur&oe  of  any  object, 

same  pitch,  or  each  sound  a  note  lower.  An  in-  though  the  fidnt  ^mmier  mi^ht  scarcely  be 

stance  of  .the  latter  is  cited  by  Dr.  Oharles  Q.  perceptible  in  tiie  dark  intervemng  space.    Sz* 

Page  in  the  *' American  Journal  of  Science"  amples  of  these  galleiies  are  often  met  with  in 

ivoL  xxxvi.,  18S9).    The  kcali^  is  upon  his  large  structures.    That  of  St  Paul's,  London,  is. 

ither^s  grounds  in  Pairfiuc  co.,  Va.    Three  rfr-  often  dted.  The  gallery  is  140  yaids  in  drouai" 

flections  are  given,  the  second  much  the  most  fSarence,  and  is  just  below  the  dome.    The  dia> 

distinct,  and  18  lullabies  may  be  disthiguished.  tance  across  is  neariy  as  many  feet.    A  whisper 

Twenty  notes  played  npon  a  flute  are  returned  near  the  wall  on  one  side  is  convened  to  a  pec^ 

with  perfect  deamess.   Some  notes  in  the  scalei  son  on  the  oppodte  dde,  as  a  loud  Toice  appa- 

however,  are  not  returned  in  their  places,  but  rently  dose  to  his  ear,  y^  it  is  not  heard  in  the 

are  supplied  by  notes  which  are  either  tmrda,  intermediate  sgaoe.    The  shuttiDg  of  a  door 

fifths,  or  octaves  and  the  effects  am  observed  to  produces  a  sound  like  a  ped  of  thunder  rolling 

vary  with  the  changes  of  the  atmosphere  or  of  among  the  mountains^-rTo  avoid  the  couAisea 

the  wind.    Another  echo  is  noticed  in  the  same  80un£  produced  by  edioes  in  buildings  designed 

artide,  which  has  been  observed  between  two  tx  public  speaking,  and  at  the  same  time  prop- 

bams  at  Bdvidere,  Alleghany  co.,  N.  Y.    It  re-  eAj  distribute  the  sound  of  the  voice  i^th  ttH 

peats  a  word  of  8  syllables  dlstinctiy  11  tunes^  its  distinctness,  it  is  recommended  to  ^ve  to  the 

at  whidiever  of  the  two  the  sound  is  made,  be<  apartment  a  length  equd  to  1^  or  H  times  the 

coming  frinter  each  time.    A  person  placed  breadth,  and  a  height  somewhat  mater  than 

about  midway  between  the  two  bams  can  dis-  the  breadth.    The  ceiling  should  be  higher  la 

tinguish  a  mono^Uable  as  the  sound  traverses  the  centre  than  at  the  sides^  and  diould  join 

eodi  way  past  him  in  quick  successnon  to  the  these  by  bevelled  edges.    Its  surfrce  also  should 

number  of  22  times.    The  distance  apart  of  be  broken  Into  compartments  and  roughened 

the  two  bams  is  not  given.    Back  of  each  is  bypendants. 

a  range  of  hills,  the  valley  being  that  of  the  EOHO,  in  Gredc  mythology,  an  oread  nymph, 

Gtenesee  river.    At  the  Simonetta  palace  near  daughter  of  the  ea^  and  afr .    She  dwelt  upon 

Milan  an  echo  is  spoken  of  in  the  '^Philosoph-  the  baidES  of  the CephisBcs,  not  fisrfivm  Athens^ 

ioal  Transactions*^  (1766),  which  repeats  the  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Pentdieua,  and  became  so 

sound  of  a  pistd  no  less  than  60  times.    In  this  deqwratdy  in  love  with  Narcissus,  son  of  the 

instance  the  experimenter  is  probably  nearly  river,  that  she  followed  him  through  the  £orest% 

midway  between  the  two  reflecting  sui&ces.  in  tiie  chase,  to  the  darkness  cf  grottoes,  and  to 

The  rolling  of  tho  thunder  is  in  part  probaUy  the  borders  of  fountains,  and  ever  repeated  la 

a  continuation  of  echoes  returned  from  the  solitary  places  the  name  of  her  beloved.    Kaiv 

donds.    The  eflbct  in  the  heavens  may  poa-  dssus  disddned  her  pasdon;  and  die  retreated 

sibly  be  owing  to  the  great  difibrence  of  die-  into  the  depth  of  the  woods,  and  ocmoeakd  heiw 
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self.    There  die  pined  aira^  in  secret,  and  no  pablished  at  Stottgart  in  1828  derive  iatonst 

longer  appeared  among  the  choirs  of  nymphs,  from^their^aaons  to  Goethe. 

Only  - 

the 

her 

Yoice  alone  remained.  age  of  16  he  was  sent  to  Canada  and  placed 

EOUA  (anc  A8Ug%$\  a  city  of  Andalnsia,  under  the  care  of  bis  maternal  nnde,  Mr.  John 

Spain,  on  me  Genii,  42  m.  E.  N.  K  of  Serille ;  Black,  a  naval  constmctCM^  of  Quebec.  In  1796 

pop.  28,722.    Its  industry  consists  chiefly  in  the  he  removed  to  New  York,  where  Ids  sk^  in 

mannfactnre  of  woollens,  leather,  shoes,  and  modelling  and  constnicting  vessels  soon  gave 

saddlery.   Some  have  supposed  that  Ecya  was  him  ample  employm^t.    He  was  in  the  kbit 

Tisited  Dy  the  apostle  Paul.    It  was  the  nval  of  of  obtainhig  from  the  commander  of  each  of 

Cordova  and  Seville,  and  for  a  long  time  a  bor-  his  ships  an  accarate  acconnt  of  her  prop^es 

der  town  between  the  Moors  and  Christians,  and  tmder  all  the  casnalties  of  navigation,  and  with 

the  scene  of  many  romantic  adventures.    Many  the  experience  thns  gained  he  endeavoitd  to 

inscriptions  and  relics  of  antiquity  stUl  exist  improve  step  by  step  upon  each  Boeoeeding 

here.  model.    Many  importaQt  changes  in  the  IniD 

ECE,  or  EoKnTB,  JoHAmr  Matb  toit,  a  Ger-  and  riggine  of  vessels  date.frcm  the  eommeiKe- 
man  theologian,  distingnished  by  his  opposition  ment  of  his  labors  in  New  York,  and  iba 
to  Lather,  bom  in  Eck,  in  Swabia,  Kov.  18,  supremacy  of  thai  city  in  naval  architeetore 
1480,  died  in  Ingolstadt  in  1548.    The  son  of  a  became  genen^y  recognized  thronghoot  the 
peasant,  he  acquired,  by  a  profound  study  of  United  States.    Duringthe  warof  ISlfiheea- 
the  Christian  fathers  and  the  scholastic  phiioso-  tered  into  a  contract  with  the  II:S.  goTenimeiit 
phers,  an  erudition  and  skill   in  disputation  to  construct  vefsels  of  war  on  t^e  lakes,  i&d 
which  Luther  and  Melanchthon  much  admired,  soon  had  an  excellent  fleet  afloat  and  equipped, 
He  was  doctor  of  theology,  canon  of  Eichst&dt,  notwithstanding  that  it  was  necessary  to  M 
and  vice-chancellor  of  the  university  of  Ingol-  the  timber  in  the  neighboring  foresta,  and  to 
stadt,  when  in  1518  he  appeared  as  an  adver-  transport  the  rigging,  sails,  and  other  materials 
sary  of  Luther  by  his  notes  upon  the  theses  from  the  seaboard.    Portly  after  the  irar  he 
of  that  reformer.    He  subsequently  met  Lutiier  constructed  Hie  steamer  Robert  Fulton,  vhieb 
and  Carlstadt  in  the  conferences  at  Augsburg  in  1822  made  the  first  snocearfai  voyage  by 
and  Leipsic,  but  failing  to  convince  them  by  steam  to  New  Orleans  and  Havana.   8hevas 
his  arguments,  he  repaired  to  Rome  to  urge  subsequently  altmd  into  a  salUng  vend,  and 
more  severe  measures  against  them.    He  re-  became  the  fastest  sloop  of  war  in  the  Braa^ 
turned  to  Germany  with  a  paptf  bull  of  con-  navy.   In  1820  he  accepted  the  appointment  of 
demnation,  but  at  Leipsic  tne  people  had  so  naval  constructor  at  the  navvyanf in  Brooklpi 
warmlv  embraced  the  new  doctrines,  that  he  where  the  Hne-of-battle  ship  Ohio  was  boilt 
saved  himself  from  violence  only  bv  retreating  from  his  designs.    On  the  day  that  abe  ir» 
to  a  convent.    He  subsequently  labored  fruit*  launched,  however,  he  resigned  his  commisaon, 
lessly  to  reunite  the  divided  church.  in  consequence  of  disagreements  widi  the  off- 
^  ECEERMANN,  Johahn  Pstxb,  a  German  cers  composing  the  bureau  of  oonstroction.  He 
literary  man,  bom  in  Winsen,  Hanover,  in  1792,  subsequently  constructed  yessels  of  war  for  ts- 
died  in  Weimar,  Dec.  8,  1854.    He  is  chiefly  nous  European  powers,  and  for  some  of  the 
celebrated  for  his  intercourse  with  Goethe,  to  South  American  republics.   Upon  the  aoeeaEioii 
whom  he  became  first  known  by  a  volume  of  of  Gen.  Jackson  to  the  presidency  he  was  in- 
poetrv  which  he  published  in  1821.    He  asnst-  vited  to  fomi^  a  plan  for  a  new  orgsnizatiQa 
ed  G9dthe  in  his  last  edition  of  his  complete  of  the  navy,  and  uie  suggestions  which  be  cf- 
works,  and  was  named  in  his  will  editor  of  his  fered,  though  not  adopted,  were  considered 
literary  remuns,  which  were  accordingly  pub-  judicious  and  practical.    About  tins  tiaie  be 
liahed  in  1882-'8.     In  1889-^40  he  edited  a  projected  a  work  on  naval  architecture  aod  the 
complete  issue  of  Goethe's  works  in  40  volumes ;  establishment  of  a  professondiip  on  that  branch 
but  the  work  which  won  for  him  much  reputa-  of  science  in  Columbia  coUece.  In  1831  he  boilt 
Hon  was  his  publication  of  his  conversations  a  sloop  of  war  for  Sultan  Mahmoud,  aod  re- 
with  Goethe,  or  Oeapr&ehe  mit  Goethe  (3d  and  ceived  from  that  sovereign  an  invitation  to  ent» 
last  volume,  Magdeburg,  1848).    Extracts  of  his  service  as  naval  constmctor.    He  aooord- 
this  work  were  translated  into  many  foreign  Ian-  ingly  took  up  his  residence  in  Ck>n8tan1aD0ple, 
guages,  including  the  Turkish.  The  first  English  where  he  organized  a  navy  yard,  and  laid  the 
translation  was  made  by  Margaret  Fuller,  and  keel  of  a  ship  of  the  line,  which,  however,  he 
published  at  Boston,  Mass.,  In  1889.    Another  did  not  live  to  see  completed. 
English  translation  by  Ozenford  appeared  at  Lon-  ECKMOfflli,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  on  the  mer 
don  in  1850.    Eckermann  accompanied  Goethe^s  Great  Labor,  in  the  circle  of  Lower  Bavaria,  13 
son  to  Italy  in  1880;  and  on  his  return  to  Wei-  m.  from  Ratisbon,  memorable  for  the  great  Tie- 
mar  he  was  appointed  teacher  of  the  hereditary  tory  gained  here  by  Napoleon  over  the  Anstri- 
grand  duke.   In  1886  he  became  director  of  the  ans  under  the  archduke  Charles,  April  28, 1809. 
library  of  the  ^rand  duchess  of  Weimar.    Of  Marshal  Davoust,  having  espedaily  signalised 
Eckermann'songinal  poetical  productions^  those  his  valor  during  the  engagenrant,  was  oreated 
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t^rince  of  EokmllhL  Thisbatfle,  and  the  jMtriaal  dow  of  the  earth.    It  is  evident  that  this  can 

actions  which  had  preceded  it,  c4|t  Anstria  35,-  only  happen  at  full  moon,  and  then  only  when 

000  men,  and  obliged  the  archduke  Charles  to  the  moon  is  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptio, 

retire  into  Bohemia,  and  to  leave  open  to  Na-  i.  e»  in  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit    These 

poleon  the  highway  to  "Vienna.  eclipses  occor  often,  and  are  beautiful  phenome- 

£CEST£IN,  Febdinakd,  baron  d^  a  French  na;  but  the  edge  of  the  shadow  of  the  earth  is 

*  publicist,  bom  of  Jewish  parents  in  Denmark  not  defined  with  sufficient  sharpness  to  make 

m  17W,  became  a  convert  to  Lutheranism  in  lunar  eclipses  of  much  value  to  the  progress  of 

180T,  and  afterward  to  Catholicism.   He  stuped  astronomy.    Solar  eclipses  are  caused  by  the 

in  GOttingen  and  Heidelberg,  took  apart  in  the  earth's  passing  into  the  shadow  of  the  moon, 

campaigns  of  1812-'14  held  various  offices  un-  and  of  course  occur  only  at  new  moon,  and  when 

der  the  government  of  the  Netherlands  and  of  the  moon  is  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic. 

the  Bourbons  in  France,  who  conferred  on  him  As  the  moon  is  much  smaller  than  the  sun,  its 

the  title  of  baron,  and  retired  fh>m  public  life  shadow  runs  rapidly  to  a  point,  and  never  covers 

in  1880.    From  1826  to  1829  he  conducted  a  more  than  a  small  portion  of  tlie  earth;  hence 

periodioiJ,  Le  Oatholique^  in  which  he  advocated  the  phenomenon  of  a  total  eclipse  is  very  rarely 

the  religious  views  of  Be  Maistre  and  De  Bo-  seen.    But  as  the  cone  of  the  moon's  shadow  is 

nald.    He  has  since  written  for  the  Atenir^  the  surrounded  by  a  larger  inverted  cone  of  pen- 

Au|^burg  AUgemdne  Zeitung^  and  various  sci-  umbra,  i,  e,  of  space  in  which  the  moon  inter- 

entific  periodicids,  and  enjoys  a  high  reputation  cepts  a  part  of  the  light,  the  opportunities  of 

for  his  fitmiliarity  with  the  literature  of  Hin-  seeing  a  partial  eclipse  of  the  sun  are  much 

dostan.  more  frequent.     The  instant  of  entering  the 

ECLECTICS  (Gr.  cxXcvu,'  to  select),  a  class  penumbra  is  sharply  defined  by  an  apparent  in- 
of  ancient  philosophers  wno  professed  to  select  dentation  in  the  limb  of  the  sun,  and  that  of 
whatever  was  good  and  true  from  all  the  other  entering  the  shadow  by  the  total  disappear- 
philosophical  sects,  that  they  might  combine  it  ance  of  the  sun.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the 
in  a  new  system.  They  held  Plato  in  the  high-  moon  is  too  far  frt>m  the  earth  to  allow  her 
est  esteem,  but  did  not  hesitate  to  add  to  his  shadow  to  reach  us,  in  which  case  persons  in 
doctrines  whatever  they  thought  conformable  to  the  centre  of  the  penumbra  see  a  ring  of  the 
reason  in  the  tenets  of  the  other  schools,  or  to  sun  surrounding  the  moon ;  this  is  called  an 
reject  from  his  teachings  whatever  they  disap-  annular  eclipse  (Lat.  anmdw^  a  ring).  It  is 
proved.  The  eclectic  system  is  supposed  to  have  evident  that  solar  eclipses  aSord  the  means  of 
originated  with  Potamon  of  Alexandria,  a  Pla-  testing  our  calculations  of  the  moon's  motions, 
tonist;  it  was  in  a  flourishing  state  at  Alezan-  and  of  determining  the  longitude  of  places  on 
dria  about  the  beginning  of  our  era;  and  it  the  earth.  The  beginning  and  ending  of  the  par- 
reached  its  perfection  under  Ammonius  Saccas,  tial,  of  the  total,  and  of  the  annular  phases,  and 
who  blended  Christianity  with  his  views,  and  the  distance  apart  of  the  ends  of  the  mdentation 
founded  the  sect  of  the  Ammonians,  or  New  in  the  sun's  limb,  all  may  be  calculated  and  ob- 
Platonists,  in  the  2d  century.  The  moral  doctrine  served  with  great  accuracy,  and  the  observations 
<)f  the  Alexandrian  school  was,  that  the  mind  of  are  of  great  use  in  correcting  the  assumed  data 
man,  originally  part  of  the  Divine  Being,  having  of  the  calculation  of  the  moon's  motions,  and  the 
Mien  into  darkness  and  defilement  through  its  longitude  of  the  places  of  observation.  Total 
connection  with  the  body,  is  to  be  gradually  eclipses  also  afford  opportunities  for  many  in- 
emancipated  from  the  influence  of  matter,  and  teresting  observations  on  physical  phenomena, 
rise  by  contemplation  to  the  knowledge  and  like-  and  on  the  emotions  of  the  animal  tribes ;  the 
ness  of  Gk>d ;  and  that  this  result,  which  is  the  most  singular  optical  effect  being  the  occa- 
great  end  ofphilosophy,  is  to  be  attained  through  sional  issuing  of  rose-colored  flames  from  the 
abstinence,  voluntary  mortification,  and  religious  sun  during  the  total  phase.  Eclipses  of  the  sun 
exercises.  In  the  infancy  of  this  school,  not  a  by  Venus  and  Mercury  are  called  transits;  they 
few  professors  of  Christianity  were  led,  by  the  occasion  an  inappreciable  diminution  of  light, 
pretensions  of  the  eclectic  sect,  to  think  that  a  are  rare  occurrences,  and  are  of  much  astronomi- 
coalilion  might  advantageously  be  formed  be-  cal  utility.  Eclipses  of  stars  and  planets  by  the 
tween  its  system  and  that  of  the  gospel;  and  moon  are  called  occultations,  and  possess  a  value 
this  union  seemed  the  more  desirable  when  sev-  similar  to  that  of  solar  eclipses.  The  eclipses 
era!  prominent  eclectics  became  converts  to  the  in  Jupiter's  system  are  of  4  kinds:  the  satel- 
Christian  faith.  The  only  consequence,  how-  lites  pass  into  the  shadow  of  Jupiter,  or  may 
ever,  was  the  corruption  ot  the  pure  and  simple  cast  their  ^adow  upon  his  flioe ;  they  may  pass 
doctrines  of  the  New  Testament,  by  their  mix-  between  us  and  their  primary,  or  may  pass  be- 
ture  with  pagan  ideas  and  opinions. — ^The  term  hind  him.  The  lost  named  eclipses  were  at  one 
EoLSonoisK  is  also  used  bv  Victor  Cousin  to  time  the  most  important  means  of  determining 
represent  his  own  philosophical  system.  (See  longitude  at  sea,  as  the  eclipse  gave  the  Green- 
OoTTsnr^VicroB.)  wich  time  for  direct  comparison  with  the  time  at 

ECLIPSE  (Gr.  cicXft^r,  fulure),  the  inter-  the  ship.    Solar  eclipses  and  occultations,  being 

ception  of  light  from  one  heavenly  body  by  the  of  great  use  in  determining  longitudes,  are  cal- 

intervention  of  another.    An  eclipse  of  the  culated  beforehand  so  accurately  as  to  prepare 

moon  is  the  passage  of  the  moon  into  the  aha-  the  observer  to  be  on  the  watch  at  the  right 
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monMDt,  which  can  be  asoerUdned  b^  means  drive  plants  hrQieit  noriii  or  fbrflier  sonth  to- 

of  an  ioatrmnent  invented  by  Thomas  Hill  of  cording  to  thfc  ability  to  endDre  son  and  firofit 
WalthanLlCas!.,  which  marks  out  on  a  chart  of        ECLOGUK  a  pastoral  poctn.    The  nanm 

the  sky  the  moon's  apparent  motions  as  seen  eclogue  and  idyl,  both  of  Gkeek  deriYatioQ,an 

from  anypart  of  the  earth's  surface.  given  IndifEerently  to  short  poema  oommemont- 

EOUPTIO  (from  eclipse,  being  the  region  of  ing  the  events  of  roral  Ufe.    The  dtttbction 

lunar  and  solar  edipeesi,  the  great  circle  in  the  which  has  been  made^  that  idyl  belongs  to  pioces 

heavens,  in  the  drcnmference  of  which  the  snn  in  which  the  poet  himself  relates  the  event,  and 

appears  to  move  daring  the  annual  revolution  edo^e  to  pieces  in  which  he  conceals  himself 

of  the  earth.    This  great  drde  makes  an  angle  and  introduces  shepherds  as  actors,  is  not  strict- 

of  about  £8^  28'  with  the  equmootial  or  celestial  ly  observed. 

equator  (the  great  circle  equidistant  from  the  ECUADOR,  or  Equadob,  a  republic  of  Boath 
poles),  which  is  called  the  obliquity  of  the  America,  Iving  between  laL  1^  85'  N.  and  5° 
ecliptic,  and  is  evidentiy  equivalent  to  the  60' S.,  and  between  long.  68^  20' and  81^  12' W. 
angle  which  the  axis  of  the  ^Jth  makes  with  Its  name  is  derived  from  its  position  under  the 
a  line  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit  equator.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  New  Grusda ; 
The  pomts  where  the  equator  cuts  the  edip*  £.  by  New  Granada,  Braol,  and  Pen;  8.  hj 
tic  are  called  eouinozes.  because  when  the  Peru ;  W.  by  the  Pacific.  The  boundvy  Mnes 
snn  is  there  the  oays  and  nights  are  equal  in  between  Ecuador  and  New  Granada,  Braal,  and 
all  parts  of  the  globe.  The  ecliptic  is  divid-  Peru  have  never  been  definitely  settled,  tin 
ed  mto  12  equal  parts  called  signs:  Aries  Tt  Ecuadorians  claiming  territMy  eztending 8. of 
Taurus  b,  Gemini  n,  Cancer  o,  Leo  ^,  Yiigo  the  Amazon  or  Karafion,  over  which  Pen  as- 
IV,  libra  ^,  Scorpio  ni,  Sagittariua  6  j  Capri-  serts  jurisdiction,  and  a  tract  lying  between  the 
oomus  \3,  Aquarius  ^,  Pisces  X.  These  signs  Putumayo  river  and  the  cordillera  of  Caqneti, 
formerly  coincided  with  the  constellations  of  whichis  also  claimedby  New  Granada.  Ashow- 
the  same  names,  which  now  occupy  places  about  ever  the  territory  thus  disputed  is  as  yet  only  in- 
one  sign  to  the  east^so  that  the  constellation  habited  by  Indian  tribesyits  present  value  is  com- 
Aries  is  in  the  sign  Taurus,  &c.  The  first  point  paratively  small.  The  area  of  a  country  whose 
of  r  is  the  vernal  eqmnox,  or  point  at  which  boundaries  are  so  unsettied  cannot  be  definitely 
the  sun  ascends  about  March  20  to  the  north-  ascertained.  It  is  probaby  not  hi  fam  250,- 
em  side  of  the  equator;  the  autumnal  equi-  000  sq.m. — The  Pacific  coast  has  many  indeota- 
nox  is  the  first  point  of  £b,  where  the  sun  de-  tions^  few  of  which,  however,  form  good  hv- 
soends  south  ox  the  equator.  The  point  at  bors.  Theprincipalgn]&  are  those  of  Gusyaqoi], 
which  the  snn  is  furthest  north,  about  June  atthemouthof  the  Guayaquil  river,  and  uat  of 
20,  is  the  summer  solstice  or  solstitial  point;  Ancon  de  Sardinas^  between  the  rivers  Mira  and 
this  is  the  first  point  of  o ;  while  the  winter  Santiago.  There  are  also  8  considerable  bay& 
solstice  is  the  first  point  of  V3,  reached  by  the  that  of  Caracas,  S.  of  Cape  Pasado;  that  <» 
snn  about  Dec.  20.  The  obliquity  of  the  edip-  Hompiche,S.  of  OapeSanFrandsco;  sndthatof 
tio  suffers  a  diminution  of  about  48"  in  a  cen-  Pailon,  which  is  rather  what  the  8eotch  call  a 
turv,  but  the  limits  of  this  diminution  are  said  frith  than  a  proper  bay.  The  principal  harbon 
to  be  fixed.  The  equinoxes  also  move  on  the  are  Guayaquil  toA  Hanta.  Tlie  bays  and  gaI6 
ecliptic  in  the  direction  opposite  to  tiie  son's  are  studded  wiUi  a  considerable  number  of  idei^ 
apparent  motion,  at  the  rate  of  about  50.22"  a  a  few  of  them  inhabited,  and  all  adding  by  thdr 
year,  which  is  called  the  precession  of  the  equi-  rich  tropical  vegetation  to  the  beauty  of  <^ 
noxes.  The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  also  suf-  scenery. — ^Ecuador  is  deddedly  a  mountainooi 
fers  a  monthly  annual  variation,  cidled  nutation,  country;  the  Andes  extend  over  the  sreatest 
arising  from  the  action  of  the  sun  and  moon  part  of  its  territory,  qnreading  out  in  devated 
upon  the  jirotuberant  regions  of  the  earth's  plateaus  called  jMtmmaa  by  the  inhabitants,  and 
equator,  which  makes  the  olrection  of  the  earth's  rising  in  lofty  peaks  from  these  elevated  plains 
axis  slightiy  oscillatory.  The  effect  of  nutation  There  are  8  principal  Cordilleras^  or  ranges  of 
is  to  cause  the  pole  of  the  heavens  to  move  in  mountains,  into  which  the  Andes  are  divided, 
a  minute  oval  about  its  mean  position.  That  as  they  enter  Ecuador  from  the  north:  the  east- 
the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  has  not  materially  emmost^  which  retains  the  name  of  Andes,  and 
changed  since  the  creation  is  shown  by  the  fact  which  as  a  whole  maintains  the  greatest  deva- 
in  geo^phv  first  pointed  out  by  Peirce,  that  tion;  the  western  cordillera,or  range,  connected 
the  prmoipsi  coast  lines  and  mountain  chains  with  the  first  by  a  broad  platean,  having  as 
either  coincide  with,  or  are  perpendicular  to,  elevation  of  from  10,000  to  16,000  feet  above 
the  line  separating  light  and  darkness  when  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  from  either  border  of 
the  sun  is  at  the  solstices.  The  whole  of  the  which  e^oot  up  the  lofty  peaks  which  stand 
present  faunas  and  floras  of  the  world  are  also  like  sentinels  along  the  elevated  plain ;  and,  sm 
adapted  in  their  constitution  to  the  present  nearer  to  the  coast,  a  lower  range  extending  in 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  and  average  course  of  lines  parallel  or  nearly  so  to  the  Pacific  shore,  be- 
the  seasons.  For  it  is  evident  that  a  perce^  ginning  near  the  New  Granadian  line,  in  a  knot 
tible  change  in  the  obliquity  6t  the  ecliptic  or  grou^  of  mountains  which  unites  the  Sraoges, 
would  produce  a  change  m  the  average  tern-  ana  losing  itself  in  the  salt  marshes  near  tba 
peratures  of  summer  and  winter,  which  would  mouUi  of  the  Esmeraldas.    The  inhabitants  of 
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ihe  monntainotiB  dMiiots  liave  given  the  name  sffloents  of  tbe  upper  Amazon,  and  is  navigabto 

of  knot  (fmdo\  or  group,  and  atoo  of  paramo  for  the  greater  part  of  its  length.    The  Napo  is 

(oold,  bleak  desert),  to  these  eleyated  plateaus^  the  krgest  river  wholl/  within  the  territory  of 

many  of  which,  though  maintaining  nearly  the  the  republia    It  rises  on  the  eastern  slope  of 

same  mean  elevation,  are  any  thing  but  level.  Ootopaxi,  and  has  a  length  of  a  little  more  than 

Of  these  there  are  8  principal  ones,  beside  many  600  m.,  and  a  breadth  where  it  Joins  the 

of  lees  note.    They  are,  beginning  at  the  north,  Amazon  of  8,800  feet  It  is  navigable  for  steam- 

theni£d<»of  Hnaca,Oiyaa,TiopnlIai,Pomaohaca,  boats  abont  650  m.    The  Pequena,  or  Tigre, 

Aasoay,  Portete,  Acayana,  and  Savanilla.    The  is  about  400  m.  in  length,  and  is  navigable  for 

general  direction  of  the  ^at  monntain  chains  280  m.    The  Pastaza,  like  the  Napo  and  the 

IS  S.  S.  W.,  but  from  each  side  of  these  spread  Esmeraldas,  rises  on  the  slopes  of  CotopazL 

oat  spurs  and  ramifications,  which  render  most  It  is  abont  700  m.  in  length,  and  is  navigable 

of  the  territory  of  the  republic  a  labyrinth  of  for  850  m.  by  steamboats,  and  80  more  for 

mountains.    Twenty*two  of  the  mountains  of  smaller  vessels.    The  Horona  is  a  smaller  river, 

Ecuador  rise  above  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  but  is  navigable  for  a  conaderable  distance  from 

and  25  more  rise  above  10,000  feet.    Of  these  its  junction  with  the  Amazon.   The  Santiago,  or 

a  majority  are  volcanoes,  some  constantly  active^  Pante,  has  its  source  in  the  lake  of  Quinuas,  in 

others  occasionally  so ;  some  poufing  out  lava  the  western  branch  of  the  Andes,  in  the  prov- 

and  scoria,  others  vomiting  upon  the  valleys  ince  of  Ouenca.    Its  length  is  about  660  m., 

below  rivers  of  hot  and  sulphurous  waters,  or  of  which  about  400  is  navigable  for  steamboats 

masses  of  semi-li<]^uid  mud.  The  foHowing  table  and  120  more  for  smaller  vessels. — ^The  climate 

is  given  by  Yillavicencio  of  the  names  and  height  of  Ecuador  varies  with  the  elevation  of  the 

of  those  which  rise  above  the  snow  line,  from  surface.    Although   lying  directly  under  the 

the  veiy  latest  measurements^  which,  as  will  be  equator,  many  portions  of  it  ex\]oy  a  mild  and 

seen,  dLSbr  sllghtliy  frx>m  the  generally  received  delightml  temperature,  a  perpetual  spring  or 

figures:  autumn.    The  sea-coast  is  low,  hot,  and  sa&ljj 

BMtonMaf*.       VMt.       WMtoaiMct.      fmi.  but  as  wc  procccd  toward  the  interior,  we  find 

gg^^ g»U»  I  SSlSi^'^ ?}i2  ^^  valleys  lying  between  the  spurs  or  ranges  of 

Cotopiud  lllll'.y.l  i9!ies 

IilangMWte 18,689 

AlUr 17,6Se 

SlncholofftLa 17,478 

Buigol 17,S64 

Sara-uren o  17,979 


TangtiTagiut 16,514 

ColUaes  (range). .  •  17,281 
Assnay 15^749 


GaaaiagiiaV.V.'. !.*.'!  16^864  mountains  possessing  a  warm  out  not  hot  cli- 

Ootaeaehi  V.'.  .*!!!!  16,600  mate,  and  producing  abundantly  all  the  fruits  of 

cl^?**.*.'.'.'.'.'lji«  tropicalandmany  of  those  of  temperate  regions; 

AtaeaBho*.'.*.'. '. '. '. '. '.  16,169  the  meutos  or  paramoB,  tlie  elevated  plains  and 

c^oinoo mJS  table-lands  connecting  the  Cordilleras,  are  cool- 

Tana-uToo  Z",','.  16)918  or  in  proportion  to  their  elevation,  some  of  them, 

QaiUi«>«te i{K9is^  at  the  height  of  9,000  or  10,000  feet,  like  the 

-*The  rivers  of  Ecuador  are  of  two  classes :  those  valley  of  Quito,  enjoying  the  most  equable  tem* 
whichdisohargetheirwaters  into  the  Pacific,  imd  perature  perhaps  on  the  globe,  and  producing 
have  a  short  and  precipitous  course ;  and  those  fruits  and  flowers  of  all  climes.  The  mean  tern- 
which,  rising  in  the  Andes,  descend  their  eastern  perature  of  these  plains  varies  from  66^  to  62^ 
slope,  and  unite  with  the  Amazon  or  some  of  its  f*.  Others,  again,  with  an  elevation  of  12,000 
largebranchea,  forming  a  part  ofthe  great  fluvial  or  14,000  feet,  are  cold  and  dreary;  thesur- 
system  of  the  Amazonian  basin.  Many  of  these  face,  too  barren  and  frigid  for  the  growth  of 
are  navigable  for  a  considerable  Stance  within  trees,  is  covered  with  a  species  of  heath,  and 
the  republic  The  prindpal  rivers  discharging  has  a  mean  temperature  of  88^  to  40^  F.  The 
into  the  Pacific  are  the  lOra,  the  Onzota  or  Ostio-  mesoiy  or  high  plains  on  the  slopes  of  the  de- 
nes, the  Esmeraldas,  the  Daule,  the  Baba,  the  Ta*  vated  peaks,  are  intensely  cold,  and  many  of 
ron,  theSalado,  andtheTumDez,whicnformsa  them  covered  most  of  tiie  year  with  snow, 
small  part  of  the  southern  boundary.  Of  these.  There  are  but  two  seasons  in  the  Ecuadorian 
the  Esmeraldas  is  the  most  considerable.  This  climate :  the  winter,  or  rainv  season,  com« 
river  rises  in  the  vicinity  of  Ootopaxi,  near  the  mences  in  December,  and  ends  in  May ;  the 
sources  of  the  Napo  and  the  Pastaza,  and,  after  other,  called  summer,  or  the  windy  season,  be- 
a  long  but  circuitous  course,  discharges  its  wa-  gins  in  June  and  terminates  in  November.  The 
ters  into  the  Paeifia  The  lower  third  of  the  former  is  a  season  not  of  perpetual  rain,  but  of 
river  is  navigable.  The  Mira,  the  Dwile,  and  frequent  fertilizing  showers.  The  period  of  the 
the  Tnmbez  are  all  rivers  of  considerable  im-  winter  solstice  is  usually  one  of  dear  skies  and 

Srtance.    The  Amazon,  or  Maranon,  forms  a  ddightfol  temperature,  and  is  known  as  the 

'ge  part  of  the  6.  boundary,  or  adopting  the  ''litSe  summer."  During  the  summer,  rain  sd- 

Ecuadorian  location  of  the  Peruvian  fh>ntier,  dom  falls,  but  high  winds  prevail ;  at  the  period 

traverses  the  8.  region  of  the  republic,  from  of  the  autumnal  equinox  there  is  usually  some 

which  its  principid  affluents  are  the  Putumayo,  rain,  and  this  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  the 

the  Loreto,  the  Ambyaeu,  the  Napo,  the  P^  '^littie  winter."    On  the  coast  the  seasons  are 

quena.  the  Ohambira,  the  Pastaza,  tiie  Morona,  nearly  reversed ;  during  the  months  from  June 

and  the  Santiago  or  Paute.    The  Putumayo  to  November  the  sky  is  very  generally  overcast, 

forms  the  N.  E.  boundary  of  the  republic,  un-  and  a  drizding  rain  or  mist  very  prevalent,  while 

less  we  include  the  district  of  Mainas  as  be-  from  December  to  May  the  skies  are  usually 

longing  to  it   It  is  one  <^  the  most  important  dear.    In  the  vast  forests  which  line  the  banks 
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of  the  A2ttA«m  and  its  trilmtariea,  the  rainy  and,  on  the  Gakpajgos  iidaada,  the  ffreafc  marine 
season  is  prolonged,  owing  probably  to  the  ufla-  turtle,  often  weighii^;  seyeral  hundred  pounds. 
ence  of  the  forests  in  producing  precipitation  Eonaaor  is  the  paradise  of  birds.  MaDjoftbeni 
of  tiie  clouds  from  the  summits  oi  the  Andes^  are  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  of  their  pla* 
'Which  would  oUierwise  pass  over  and  water  the  mage ;  among  these  are  the  cock  of  the  rocks, 
more  arid  plains  beyond. — ^In  the  article  Aimis  the  peacock  tribe,  the  wild  turkey,  and  aboTe 
the  general  geological  structure  of  that  mighty  all  a  great  Tarie^  of  humming  birds,  wb(»e 
diain  is  fully  discussed ;  we  need  only  say  in  re-  plumage  has  all  the  brilliancy  and  hues  of  t  c^- 
gard  to  the  epecial  geology  of  Ecuador,  that  the  lection  of  precious  gems.  Others  agam  nuke 
Tolcanoea,  and  inde^  almost  the  entire  mountain  the  woods  vocal  with  their  songs ;  amoog  these 
chains,  are  granite,  a  few  of  them,  however,  giv-  are  many  species  peculiar  to  the  Andes,  soch  58 
ing  evidmce  of  aUnvial  or  diluyial  deposits  sub-  the  lord  of  the  woods,  the  cadqoe,  the  corregi- 
sequent  to  their  upheaval.  The  coasts,  unlike  dor,  and  a  great  variety  of  thrushes,  eosg  spar- 
tho^e  AirUier  southj  are  generally  sloping,  and  row%  &c.  Others,  like  the  condor,  the  pel- 
give  evidence  of  being  the  result  of  the  more  lean,  gull,  kingfisher,  heron,  ^.,  are  birds  of 
recent  denont  of  the  detritiA  of  the  Andes.  The  prey.  The  parrot,  paroauet  and  macav  tribes 
minerals  found  in  the  Andes,  either  in  their  na-  are  very  abundant,  and  uie  forests  are  peopled 
tive  state  or  in  some  of  their  combinations  as  with  doves,  pheasants,  pigeons,  grouse,  dni.;  ud 
ores,  are  gold,  silver,  iron,  mercury,  lead,  tin,  zinc,  the  rivers  and  marshes  at  certain  seasons  of  tlie 
copper,  antimony,  manganese,  sulphnr,  and  salt,  year  furnish  abundant  food  to  the  wild  geesey 
All  of  these  are  in  sdfident  quantities  to  be  ducks,  teal,  widgeons,  snipes,  and  other  wading 
profitably  mined.  The  precious  metsls  are  and  swimnoing  birds.  The  eastern  and  west^ 
mostly  found  in  the  departments  of  Quito  and  rivers  have  in  their  season  an  sbondaoce  of 
Assuay,  though  some  gold  is  washed  from  the  ahad,  bream,  skate,  barbel,  blindfish,  craw&b, 
sands  of  the  rivers  in  Guayaquil.  The  province  eels,  lampreys,  dec.  Oa  the  coast,  lobsters,  crabs, 
of  Oriente  is  said  to  be  particularly  rich  in  gold  shrimps,  oysters,  clams,  and  mussels  are  fbond 
and  silver,  but  it  ismosuy  inhabited  by  Induns,  in  great  quantities.  Insects  are  eztremelj  no- 
who  habitually  conceal  from  Europeans  or  other  merous,  and  some  of  them  very  annoying ;  the 
foreigners  any  mines  or  placers  of  which  tiiey  mosquito,  ant,  spider,  scorpion,  and  centipede 
maybe  cognizant  The  mines  of  Ecuador,  from  are  the  pests  of  the  lowlands.  The  edeoptera 
a  variety  of  causes,  have  not  been  prontably  are  remarkable  for  their  size  and  the  metal- 
worked  of  late  years;  but  under  a  more  perma-  lie  splendor  of  their  wing  cases.  The  Heresies 
nent  and  settled  government,  there  is  reason  to  beetle  is  the  most  magnificent  of  his  tribe,  sod 
hope  that  their  great  wealth  may  be  developed,  the  giant  cantharides  glitters  in  jewelled  ^kn* 
The  republic  does  not  seem  to  be  rich  in  precious  dor ;  the  firefly  is  not  solely  indebted  to  his  phos- 
stones.  Rubies  are  found,  and  very  beautiful  rock  phorescent  powers  for  his  beauty;  andmasT 
crystals.  At  the  time  of  its  discovexy,  emeralds  otiier  of  the  insect  tribes  shine  in  green  m 
were  very  abundant  amonj;  the  inhabitants,  and  gold.  The  butterflies^  like  those  of  Brazil,  ex- 
were  said  to  be  obtained  m  the  river  Esmeral-  hibitontheir  wings  almost  every  possible  variety 
das,  which  was  thus  named  in  consequence;  but  of  form  and  color.  Among  the  other  insects, 
recent  research  renders  it  somewhat  doubtful  the  cochinilla,  whidh  produces  the  Gochineal  of 
whether  they  were  ever  found  there  in  very  commerce,  abounds  in  the  valleys.  On  the  coast 
great  numbers.  The  other  principal  mineral  are  found  the  shellfish  which  produces  the  Ty- 
products  of  the  republic  are  marble  of  very  su-  rian  purple,  coral  of  great  beauty,  sponge,  tbe 
perior  quality,  alabaster,  choice  flints,  and  as-  PJ^arl  oyster,  and  snws  of  remarkable  sizer- 
phaltum. — ^The  carnivora  of  Ecuador  are  the  The  country  is  capable  of  producing  the  froits, 
jaguar,  the  ounce,  the  panther,  the  puma,  the  flowers,  and  shrubs  of  every  region,  from  tlie 
tiger  cat,  and  the  wolf.  The  other  wild  quad-  torrid  to  the  frozen  zone.  The  lowlands  aloog 
rupeds  are  the  tapir,  several  species  of  wild  the  coast  yield  in  profusion  tropical  frnits  and 
boar,  the  deer,  hare,  rabbit,  squirrel  (several  spe-  vegetation ;  as  we  rise  higher,  we  find  the  pro- 
cies),  armadillo,  guanaco,  vicufla,  the  ant-eater,  ducts  of  more  temperate  dimes;  at  the  bei^t 
one  or  two  species  of  antelope,  and  monkeys  in  of  9,000  or  10,000  feet  we  enter  a  grain  ^ 
infinite  variety,  from  the  great  Brazilian  mon-  trict,  which  continues  for  the  more  hardj  grains 
key  down  to  the  little  chichieo  which  will  hide  up  to  the  height  of  nearly  18,000  feet  Abore 
itself  in  your  hand.  The  horse  and  ox  in  this,  this  the  flora  and  grasses  are  deddedlj  Alpboe 
as  in  other  South  American  states,  roam  the  in  their  character;  and  when  we  reach  the  loftj 
plains  in  a  wild  state.  The  cattle  of  the  coun-  plains,  where  only  occasional  patches  are  free 
try  are  generally  black.  The  domestic  animals  from  the  eternal  snows,  there  is  nothing  but  a 
are  the  horse,  cow,  llama,  ass,  mule,  dog,  cat,  few  mosses  and  heaths  to  show  that  vege^ble 
dec.  On  the  affluents  of  the  Amazon  appear  life  is  not  wholly  extinct  Medical  science  finds 
the  sea  cow,  porpoise,  and  dolphin.  The  rep-  in  these  mountain  slopes  many  of  its  choicest  rein- 
tiles  are  the  large  white  lizard,  the  cayman  or  edies.  Heregrowin  abundance  the  cinchona  tree, 
alligator,  a  great  variety  of  small  lizards,  the  which  yields  the  Peruvian  bark  and  the  m^^ 
great  boa  constrictor,  the  rattlesnake,  coral  of  commerce,  sarsaparilla,  ipecacuanha,  balsazQ 
snake,  horse  snake,  striped,  tiger-spotted,  and  oftolu,  vanilla,  canella,  copaiba,  gentian,  Talenso, 
other  snakes,  &c;  tortoises  lai^  and  small  the  purging  cassia  (eam0^m(»),  the  croton  tig* 
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• 
Htrin,  wbich  produces  the  croton  oil  of  oommerce,  are  rode  and  imperfect,  and  the  idea  of  roiatidn 
BolaDQin  dmcamara,  ratania^  whose  root  is  the  of  crops,  of  fertilization  by  manures,  or  of  sot 
rhatany  of  the  druggists,  matico,  the  palo  santo,  thing  like  intdligent  farming,  hardly  ever  fin^ 
from  which  exudes  the  goaiacum  of  the  shops,  the  its  way  into  the  mind  of  the  Ecuadorian  fSarmer. 
samus  cassia,  the  liquidambar,  which  furnishes  The  cereals  are  not  raised  in  sufficient  quantity 
the  storaz  or  liquid  amber  of  the  shops,  the  bit-  to  admit  of  their  export.  Cacao  is  largely  ex- 
ter  cucumber,  the  poppy,  the  guaco,  a  remedy  ported,  and  much  is  also  consumed  at  home, 
used  with  success  by  the  Indians  for  the  bite  of  Tobacco  is  an  important  crop,  and  many  of 
the  rattlesnake,  &o.  These  are  nearly  all  estab-  the  agriculturists  employ  a  part  of  the  term 
lished  articles  in  the  European  and  American  of  their  labors  in  collecting  the  roots,  gums, 
materia  medica,  recognized  as  constituents  of  leaves,  ico^  of  the  medidnu  and  useful  plants 
their  pharmacopoeias;  but  there  are  very  many  of  the  forest  for  exportation. — ^l^ufacturea 
others,  highly  esteemed  in  the  domestic  and  are  confined  mainly  to  the  simplest  and  most 
medical  practice  of  the  republic,  which  are  not  inartistic  processes.  The  braiding  of  the  som- 
known  abroad.  Among  the  nutritive  plants  breros  or  Guayaquil  hats,  from  the  toquiUa, 
are  the  cacao,  which  produces  the  chocolate,  mocora,  and  other  straws  and  grasses  of  the 
oocoa,  and  broma  of  commerce;  coffee,  the  country,  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of 
plantun  or  banana,  yucca,  maize,  potatoes,  rice,  the  manufactures.  The  making  of  hammocks 
sugar  cane,  the  sugar  pear,  sweet  potatoei^  bar-  from  the  fibres  of  the  agave  and  other  filament* 
ley,  wheat,  chick  peas,  beans,  vetches,  oats,  rye,  ous  plants,  of  sugar  from  the  cane,  of  coarse 
and  other  cereals;  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  rad-  clothes  of  cotton  and  vicufia  wool,  and  of  the 
ishes,  beets,  artichokes,  capers,  asparagus,  &c.  ruder  sort  of  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver^ 
Among  the  fruits,  the  most  common  are  the  pine-  and  the  preparation  of  some  of  the  fruits  for 
apple,  the  peach,  chirimoya,  granadilla,  orange,  a  foreign  market,  are  almost  the  oidy  other 
mango,  medlar,  mazuey,  sapota,  locma,  paso,  branches  of  manufocture. — ^The  oommerce  of 
custard  apple,  guava,  cucumber,  papaw,  water-  Ecuador  is  of  two  kinds,  viz. :  that  with  New 
melon,  strawberry  myrtle,  mmberry,  plum,  Granada  and  Peru,  which  is  carried  on  by  land, 
pumpkin,  anacardium  or  gum  tree,  mountain  and  mostly  by  arrieroi  or  carriers,  who  trans- 
apple,  and  a  host  of  others  whose  fiune  is  known  port  the  articles  on  their  own  shoulders  and  on 
only  in  their  native  region.  Ecuador  also  the  backs  of  mules*;  and  the  foreign  commerce, 
abounds  in  fibrous  plants;  some  12  or  15  are  which  is  transacted  mostly  by  the  snips  of  foreign 
well  known,  which  are  adapted  to  the  manu-  nations,  as  the  republic  has  very  litUe  shipping, 
facture  ofhats,  cordage,  doth,  paper,  dsc.  There  The  exports  consist  principally  of  silver  and  su- 
are*aiso  some  20  or  more  woods  and  plants  ver  ore,  cacao,  sombreros,  generally  known  as 
which  furnish  dyestuffi.  But  it  is  in  forest  Panama  or  Guayaquil  hats,  lumber,  tobacco, 
trees,  suitable  for  ship-building,  for  cabinetwork,  cascarilla,  sarsaparilla,  agave  fibra  tamarinds, 
and  for  ornament,  that  Ecuador,  like  Brazil,  sur-  caoutchouc,  canes,  coffee,  hammooKs,  &c.  la, 
passes  most  other  countries  of  the  world.  Of  1856  the  foreign  exports  by  the  ports  of  Guay- 
the  trees  suitable  for  ship  timber,  and  superior  aquil  and  Manta  were  $2,883,141  50,  of  which 
in  this  respect  to  any  except  the  live  oak  of  Flo-  $67,562  12  was  silver  and  silver  ores.  The  ex- 
rida  and  the  teak  of  India,  there  are  nearly  20  ports  to  New  Granada,  across  the  frontier,  were 
species ;  of  those  which  are  adapted  for  the  estimated  at  $800,000,  and  to  Peru  $100,000, 
finest  and  most  ornamental  cabinet  work,  near-  making  the  entire  exports  $2,788,141  50.  The 
ly  as  many  more;  while  of  trees  which  are  ad-  same  year  the  imports  were,  through  the  port 
mired  on  account  of  their  beauty  of  form  or  of  Guayaquil,  $2,874,489  88  ;  through  Manta, 
elegance  of  foliage,  there  are  not  less  than  40  $112,267  89;  from  New  Granada  (estimated) 
species.  The  gums  and  gum  resins  which  enter  $40,000,  and  from  Peru  (estimated)  $100,000; 
so  largely  into  commerce  also  abound  here ;  making  a  total  importation  of  $2,626,706  77. 
severe  species  of  the  trees  which  yield  the  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  much  reliance 
caoutchouc  of  commerce  are  natives  of  Ecuador,  can  be  placed  on  the  statistics  of  the  border  com- 
as are  dso  the  trees  producing  the  shellac  and  merce. ,  The  trade  of  Ecuador  with  the  United 
copal  gums,  eucalyptus,  dragon^s  blood,  gam-  States  isa  dways  been  small.  In  1856  she  ex- 
boge,  gum  lac,  and  many  others.  With  a  much  ported  to  the  United  States  goods  to  the  amount 
lai:ger  proportion  of  arable  land  than  most  of  $84,804,  and  imported  from  this  country  only 
countries  piossess,  a  soil  of  great  fertility,  and  a  $2,066.  In  1857  ner  exports  were  $15,808,  and 
climate  which  admits  the  cultivation  of  almost  imports  $2,680.-— >The  revenue  of  the  ^public 
every  thing  which  can  be  grown  anywhere,  in  1856  was  $1,872,800,  and  the  expenditure 
agriculture  is  at  a  verv  low  ebb  in  Ecuador.  $1,858,498.  The  debt  of  the  state  is  divided 
This  is  attributable,  probably,  to  several  causes :  into  8  dasses.  The  foreign  debt,  being  21^  per 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  the  difficulty  cent,  of  the  debt  incurred  by  the  Oolombian 
of  transportation,  the  want  of  education  and  in-  government,  and  at  its  dissolution  divided  pro 
telligence  on  the  part  of  the  farmer,  and  the  love  rata  among  the  states  which  composed  it, 
of  ease,  induced  by  the  mild  and  equable  cli-  amounts  to  $8,828,160,  for  which  bonds  have 
mate,  and  by  the  certainty  that  very  slight  ex-  been  issued  by  the  Ecuadorian  government; 
ertion  will  provide  the  means  of  sustainiuR  life  the  arrears  of  interest  are  ocmsolidated  in  othev 
comfortably.    The  implements  of  agriciuture  bonds,  amounting  to  about  $4,800,000.    The 
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Odomlnfln  debt  ammmtB  to  19,644^868;  &  part 
of  which  is  coiuKilidated  in  8  per  cent,  and  the 
remainder  in  6  per  oent.  bondi.  The  home  debt 
amoonta  to  t^,298,814.  The  roTennes  of  the 
state  do  not  aflbrd  the  meana  of  paying  oromptJ^ 
the  interest  on  thia  heavy  deb^  and  the  credit 
of  the  republic  abroad  is  not  high;  nor  have  the 
frequent  revolntiona  and  eiTil  warn  enhaooed  it 
^-The  aetoal  poptdalion  of  the  repnblioia  oncer- 
tain.  Dr.  YiilATioeneiOy  taking  the  censoa  of 
1886  as  a  bads,  and  aaraming  fiiat  the  peroent- 
age  of  excess  of  birtiis  oyer  deaths  wiU  be 
abont  equal  one  year  with  another,  makea  the 
popohition,  ezdusiye  of  the  Indiana  of  Oriente, 
1,108,082,  and  estimatea  those  Indians  at 
200,000.  Other  recent  writers,  on  the  contrary, 
estimate  the  entire  population  aa  under  600,000. 
This  is  probably  an  nnder-estimate,  as  the  first 
is  as  certainly  an  OTCivestimate.  Lastania,  the 
Ohilian  geographer,  in  1851  gave  700,000  as  the 
population,  including  the  dis&ict  of  Mainas,  but 
exduding  the  Indians  of  Oriente.  Perhaps  the 
estimate  given  in  Oolton'a  ^  Atlaa  of  the  world" 
is  as  near  the  truth  as  any.  This  supposee  the 
ponulation,  exdosive  of  the  Indiana  of  Oriente, 
to  oe  666,000  ;  and  allowing  for  these  Indians 
186,000,  we  have  a  total  population  of  800,000 
in  the  republia  The  foUowing  table  gives  the 
distribution  of  this  population,  together  with 
the  chief  towns  and  their  population : 
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80,000 
18,000 
18,000 
18^000 
600 


96,000 
10,000 

98,000 

uiMri^ 


The  inhabitants  may  be  classified  according  to 
races  as  follows: 

WKltee,  deeoended  hem  Enropeana 861,879 

Indiana,  descended  ttom  the  aominant  nusa  at  the 

time  of  the  oonqaeet  (Qnlehnaa) 974,440 

Indiana  of  the  Oriente,  eatbaatad 186,000 

Kegroes 7,881 

Mixed  raeea  (mnlattoea,  lamboee,  and  meitixoea). . . .  81,067 

Ttetal 800,000 

The  Quichua  or  Quitu  Indians  are  the  de- 
scendants of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try, and  have  made  conaideiaUe  progress  in 
dvilixaidon.  They  are  mostly  agricoltorists,  and 
many  of  them  possess  a  good  degree  of  skill  in 
the  simpler  medisnio  arts.  Most  of  the  pottery 
and  the  coarser  woollen  and  cotton  goods  used 
in  the  republic  are  manufactured  by  them.  The 
Indians  of  Oriente  are  of  various  tribea  wild, 
warlike,  and  impatient  of  restraint,  and  have 
never  yet  £^ven  much  attention  to  agricnitore 


or  manuilMStures.*— ^nonuin  OaoiouciflBi  is  iiie  e^ 
tablished  religion  of  the  republic^  and  the  open 
profession  of  no  other  is  tolerated ;  but  foreigners 
are  not  molested  on  account  of  their  opinioufl^ 
though  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  establish 
hurdles  <^  other  faiths,  even  fbr  thor  own 
fiunilies.  The  whites,  negroes,  and  mixed  races 
are  generally  particular  in  their  attention  to  the 
-eztwnala  of  religion;  but  the  Indians,  while  usu- 
ally professing  a  nominal  Ohristianity,  are  rettDy 
h^ithena  in  their  belief  and  worship.  Fetiob- 
ism,  the  belief  in  the  good  and  bad  pruunples  or 
powers,  and  transmignition  of  souls,  are  matters 
of  uniyersal  ftith  and  practice  among  them. 
The  dergy  and  religious  orders,  as  inmostBocnan 
Gatholio  countries,  are  numerous.  Quito  is  the 
Beat  of  an  archbishop,  and  2  biaibopa  reside  at 
Ouenca  and  Guayaanil.  Of  the  regular  dcffgy 
there  are  416,  of  the  secular  584^  and  of  the 
religious  sisterhoods  891« — The  condition  oi 
education  is  very  low.  Taking  the  ayerageoftiie 
whole  state,  there  is  1  person  in  school  or  coUen 
for  every  60  inhabitants.  About /^  of  l^whde 
number,  however,  are  in  the  colleges,  and  in  one 
province,  that  of  Oriente,  there  are  no  aehods. 
In  1866,  according  to  the  report  of  the  ninlsfcer 
of  public  instroction,  there  were  1  nniveraity, 
lOcdleges  and  seminaries,  and  1  female  collect 
having  altogether  1,299  pupils;  260  primary 
Bohoob  for  Soys,  witii  9,249  pupils,  ana  30  for 
giila,  with  2,788  pupils;  and  8  special  sdioob 
of  drawing,  muua  &c.,'with  80  pupils;  total 
pupUs  in  ail  schools.  18,411. — The  goyemmeot 
of  Ecuador  is  repuuiican.  Its  present  consti- 
tution was  adopted  in  1846,  and  modified  by 
the  national  assembly  of  1862,  and  by  the  len- 
latnre  of  1868.  The  legislature  oonsists  ok  a 
senate  of  18  members,  6  for  eacb  dqMutment, 
and  a  house  of  representatives  consiating  of 
80  deputies,  10  for  each  department  The 
ezecutiye  power  is  vested  in  the  prendent  and 
vice-president,  both  of  whom  are  eleeted  by 
a  plurality  of  votes  in  the  college  of  electors, 
which  oondsts  of  900  members^  800  from  eadi 
department  They  are  elected  for  a  term  of  4 
years,  and  are  not  eligible  to  reelection  until 
they  have  passed  one  term  witiiout  office.  The 
salary  of  the  pfesident  is  $12,000,  and  of  the 
vice-president  $4,000.  In  case  of  the  death  of 
the  president  and  vice-president  during  their 
term  ci  office,  the  executive  power  is  vested  in 
the  last  president  of  tiie  senate,  or  of  the  house 
of  representatives.  The  power  of  the  president 
is  limited  by  the  constitution,  in  the  following 
particidars :  he  may  not  deprive  any  Eraadorian 
of  his  liberty,  nor  impose  |^onidunent,  nor  ex- 
pel a  citizen  from  the  temtory,  nor  delay  flie 
course  of  judicial  proceedings,  nor  constrain  the 
freedom  of  judgment,  impeue  the  electioDs,  dis^ 
solve  congress  either  directly  or  indirectiy,  sus- 
pend its  sessions,  exert  his  executive  newer  at  a 
greater  distance  than  SO  miles  from  the  capital, 
nor  admit  foreigners  to  high  rank  in  the  anny, 
without  the  previous  consent  of  congress.  He 
haa  the  power  of  selecting  his  cabinet,  which 
ooDsbta  oi  8  ministers,  via. :  of  tiie  interior,  of 
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f<«eigii  relatioas,  and  of  ^lumoea^  war^  and  ma*  a  joornegr  over  his  empire,  and  witibin  two  days^ 
line ;  and  these^  with  a  judge  of  the  sapreme  bj  an  act  of  the  basest  treachery,  had  made  the 
court  or  the  coart  of  appeals,  an  ecolesiastlo  of  kica  a  prisoner,  and  slaughtered  his  body  guard, 
high  rank,  and  the  yiee-pre^dent,  constitute  the  Atahuallpa,  perceiving  the  thirst  for  gold  which 
government  counciL  The  judiciary  consists  of  actuated  the  SpaniMOiB,  offered  to  fill  the  room 
a  supreme  court  with  6  judges,  elected  by  con*  in  which  he  was  imprisoned  to  a  certain  height 
gress;  8  superior  courts  with  8  judges  each,  witi^  the  precious,  metd,  if  he  might  thus  pur* 
ap|>ointed  by  the  president;  inferior  courts  for  ehase  his  freedom.  The  Spaniara  apparently 
civil  suits  in  each  province,  and  alcaldes  or  ma«  assented  to  the  proposition,  and  tiie  gold  was 
nidpal  judges  in  each  canton.  Slavery  is  not  nearly  all  collected  when  Pizarro  seized  it,  and, 
permitted  in  the  republic,  nor  are  orders  of  no*  after  a  mock  tiial,  put  tiie  inca  to  death.  Hnascar 
bility  or  hereditary  titles  allowed.  Confiscation  had  previously  been  assassinated  in  prison,  as 
of  property  is  not  permitted,  nor  can  any  pen-  is  believed,  by  order  ot  Atahuallpa,  and  at  the 
alty  be  inflicted  on  the  family  or  friends  of  a  death  of  the  latter  his  vast  dominions  fell  an  easy 
culprit.  The  inviolability  of  life  is  guaranteed,  prey  to  the  invaders.  They  were  erected  into  a 
even  to  political  offenders;  and  trial  by  jury  viceroyalty  of  Spain,  and  tiie  kingdom  of  Quito 
is  acknowledged  as  the  right  of  every  offender*  becameapresidency  of  that  viceroyalty.  .For  275 
The  chief  towns  are  Quito,  the  capital,  Guaya-  years,  the  present  territory  of  Ecuador  vegetated 
ouil,  the  principal  seaport  (the  ancient  Xumbez),  under  Spani^  miamle,  making  little  progress 
Ouenca^  jKiobamba,  Tacunga,  and  Loja. — ^The  either  in  morals  or  iotelligence,  but  yidding-^ 
early  history  ^f  Ecuador  is  involved  in  some  which  was  the  principal  concern  of  the  mother 
obscurity ;  from  the  Indian  traditions  it  would  country — ^a  rich  harvest  of  the  precious  metals, 
appear  wat  several  centuries  before  the  Spanish  During  a  part  of  this  period  it  was  one  of  the 
conquest  it  was  a  powerful  kingdom,  embracing  ridiest  ana  most  productive  of  the  colonies  of 
about  50  provinces,  and  probably  of  greater  ex-  the  Spanish  crown ;  but  the  patience  of  the  In- 
tent than  at  present.  The  inhabitants  were  dians,  too  long  tried,  at  last  save  way,  and  in 
called  Quitns  or  Quichus,  and  the  kingdom  Quito,  many  of  the  mining  districts  they  slew  the  pro* 
About  the  10th  centuiy  a  foreign  nation,  who  prietors  and  destroyed  all  traces  of  the  mines, 
had  inhabited  the  sea-coast,  ascended  the  river  It  was  not  until  1809  tibat  the  colonists,  disgusted 
Esmeraldas,  and  subdued  the  Quitns.  These  with  the  oppression  of  the  home  government| 
peofde  were  called  Oara,  and  their  kings  Oarau  raised  the  cry  of  liberty  at  Quito,  and  in  some 
diyri,  or  lords  of  Oara.  For  nearly  500  years  5  or  6  battles  made  a  desperate  effort  to  attain 
these  shyri  ruled  the  kingdom  with  great  ability,  it^  but  were  defeated.  Li  1820  the  effort  was 
adding  to  their  dominions,  now  by  conquest,  and  repeated  at  Guayaquil,  and  this  time,  under  the 
now  by  matrimonial  alliances  with  neighboring  guidance  of  Bolivar,  with  success.  In  July,  1821, 
ohiefia.  Their  kin^^m  at  length  became  so  Ecuador,  New  Granada,  and  Venezuela  were 
powerful  as  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  the  incaa  constituted  a  republic  under  the  name  of  Oolom- 
of  Peru,  who,  lords  of  the  most  powcof  ol  empire  bia,  and  for  8  years  subsequently  midntained  a 
of  Soutn  America,  aspired  to  govern  the  whole  series  of  conflicts  with  the  Spanish  forces.  The 
continent.  In  1475  Huayna  Oapac,  snmamed  battle  of  Ayacucho,  in  December,  1824,  finally 
the  Great,  having  ascended  the  tlurone  of  the  destroyed  the  Spanish  power  in  these  states.  In 
incas,  subdued  ue  kingdom  of  Quito,  and.  1828«'9  Peru  attacked  the  €k)lombian  states  with 
making  the  city  of  Quito  his  capital,  governed  a  force  of  8,000  men,  but  was  defeated  by  the 
his  vast  empire  from  that  city  for  88  years.  At  Colombian  force,  which  amounted  to  only  half 
his  death  he'  divided  his  possesions  between  its  number.  In  1881  Ecuador  followed  tiie  ex- 
his  two  best  beloved  sons,  Huascar  and  Atahu-  ample  of  Venezuela,  and  separatiog  from  the 
allpa.  To  Huascar  he  gave  the  ancient  empire  Oolombian  confederacy,  became  an  independent 
of  the  incas.  and  to  Atahuallpa  the  kingdom  republic.  From  that  period  np  to  1852  thehi&i 
of  Quito.  As  might  have  been  expected,  this  tory  of  the  republic  was  little  else  than  a  series 
arrangement,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  of  pronuneiamientot  and  attempted  revolutiona, 
caused  dissatisfaction;  whether  the  fault  lay  in  the  instigation  of  which  Gen.  Flores,  an  am- 
with  Huascar  or  Atahuallpa  is  now  uncertain,  bitious  man,  at  one  time  president,  attained  a 
but  their  discord  soon  lea  to  civil  war,  and  in  pretoiinence.  Since  1852  he  has  ceased  to  fo^ 
its  vicissitudes  Huascar  was  defeated  and  impris-  ment  dif&culties  in  the  republic,  and  the  people 
oned  in  his  own  capital  in  1581.  AtAhuallpa  have  made  considerable  advance  in  population, 
now  ascended  the  imperial  throne,  and  reigned  industry,  and  intelligence.  The  present  of 
with  great  splendor;  but  his  career  was  short.  Ecuador  is  now  (April,  1859)  Gen..  Francisco 
The  Hpaniards  had  already  been  led  to  the  Bobles,  who  was  elected  in  1856.  The  French 
Pacific  coasts  of  South  America  by  their  thirst  decimal  i^ystem  in  the  currency,  weights,  and 
for  gold,  and  Frandsco  Pizarro  landed  at  Tum-  measures,  was  adopted,  Dec  5, 1856,  and  haa 
bez^  now  Guayaquil,  in  1582,  with  the  audacious  been  in  operation  dnce  Oct  15, 1858.  A  treaty 
design  of  conquering  a  great  empire  with  a  force  with  Peru  and  Ohiliformutoal  protection  against 
of  250  men.  Pressing  forward  with  his  little  fiUibusters  was  concluded  in  the  early  part  of 
band  across  the  lof^  sierras,  he  at  length  1857,  but  the  good  understanding  between  Perq 
reached  the  d^  of  Oaxamalca,  where  Atahu*  and  Ecuador  has  of  late  been  interrupted, 
allpa  waa  solacing  himaeif  after  the  £&tigaeB  of  Guayaquil  was  blockaded  by  the  Peruvian 
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foroes,  and  the  blockade  was  ttOl  ocmtiimed.  after  deatb.    Of  the  8d  daaa,  we  find apoeoi 

Kansh  19, 1869,  when  PresidmtBoblefl  removed  in  dramatic  fonn,  the  Fii;/tAnfifit»-Ma2.    Odin 

the  aeat  of  government  from  Qoiio  to  Gnaya-  desirea  to  contend  in  adence  with  the  wisest  of 

qnlL    In  Karoh,  1859,  an  aosociation  waa  or-  the  giants,  Yafthradnir.    He  aasomea  the  farm 

ganized  by  (German  merehanta  in  London  with  and  garb  of  a  wayworn  travdkr,  aeeia  bo^. 

a  view  to  direct  the  emigration  from  Germany  talityof  the  giant,  and  propoees  the  contest,  the 

to  tiie  repnblie  of  Ecoador.    The  district  of  wager  agreed  upon  being  the  head  of  ^  Tan* 

Pailtm,  about  100  ul  from  Quito,  has  been  ae-  qniahed  di^ratant    The  trial  be^^  with  doid- 

lected  for  the  establishment  of  the  fint  settle-  beriees  questions  on  the  mysteries  of  the  rdigion 

inent-*See  Joan  de  Velasoo,  MUUnre  du  rcy-  of  Odin.    The  giant  soon  percdves  the  woo- 

amM  de  Quito  (French  edition,  PariSi  1^840);  droos  strength  of  his  opponent,  aa  attin^  side 

Gaetano   Oscolati,  Erphranone  delle  r^ioni  by  side  they  diacoas  the  marvels  of  sacred  sd- 

eauaUfHaU  (Milan,  1860) ;  F.  Walpole,  "  Foor  ence.    <^  Tell  me,"  says  Odin,  '*  the  fntore  state 

X  ears  in  the  Padfio''  (London,  18G0) ;  and  Man-  of  sonls ;  tell  me  what  heroes  do  in  WaQuDaf' 

nel  YiUavicencio,  Geografla  de  la  JUpubliea  del  The  giant  makes  light  of  questions  so  simple; 

Ecuador  (New  York,  1868).  He  expounds  as  to  a  chfld  matters  within  the 

£DDA,thenameof  twoooUeotionaofandent  every-day  compass  of  8can£navian  learniog. 

poems  of  the  Northmen,  or  early  Scandinavians  At  length  the  pretended  traveller  makes  1^ 

from  which  is  chiefly  derived  our  knowledge  of  final  attack.    ^^  what  words,*'  he  asked, "  vhis- 

Scandinavian  mythology.    The  Eddas,  and  in  pered  Odin  in  the  ear  of  hia  aon  Baldor,  when 

aome  instances  the  Sagaa,  were  comnoeed  origi-  Mldur  lay  on  the  foneral  pyre?"    The  giant 

nally  in  Denmark,  in  Sweden,  and  doubtlesa  grew  pale.    He  knew  that  Odin  alone  coold 

also  in  Norway,  where  the  language  now  known  know  those  whispered  words.    The  god  stood 

as  Icelandic  waa  longest  preserved  in  Europe,  confessed  before  him.    "  My  doom,  my  doom, 

This  was  the  general  language,  and  its  literature  great  O^n,"  he  cried ;  *'  let  the  deed  of  celes- 

is  the  common  property  of  the  North.   The  first  tial  destiny  be  done.    Let  it  frll  on  him  irho 

of  the  Eddas  is  called  the  old  or  poetical,  some-  has  dared  to  talk  of  sacred  science  with  Odio, 

times  the  Samnndio  Edda.    The  word  in  Ice-  wisest  of  gods  I**    The  OrimnU-fnal  describes 

landic  means  ancestreas,  and  the  old  Edda  is  the  tiie  12  homes  of  the  gods,  the  12  signs  of  the 

motiier  of  Scandinavian  x>oetry.   What  haa  been  zodiac.    In  the  Ahis-mal,  the  dwarf  Alvis,  one 

preserved  of  it  consists  of  89  poems,  written  at  of  the  genii  charged  with  lighting  the  torch  d 

a  remote  and  unknown  period  by  anonymous  the  sun,  has  been  betrothed  to  the  dau^ter 

pagan  autbora,  and  collected  by  Samnnd  Sigfus-  of  Thor,  and  comes  to  claim  his  bride.   The  god 

son,  an  Icelandic  priest,  who  was  bom  in  1056.  entertains  the  spirit  during  the  whole  of  the 

He  waa  educated  in  France  and  Grermany,  and  night,  when  at  length  the  unfortunate  Alvis, 

after  a  sojourn  in  Borne,  returned  to  Iceland,  scenting  the  cool  air  of  morning,  is  sammooed 

where  he  devoted  himself  to  study  and  the  edu-  brideless  away  to  the  sun.    The  ffynHu-ljod 

cation  of  the  young.    A  copy  of  his  Edda  on  is  an  obscure  account  of  the  geneal<^  of  some 

vellunL  the  b^  which  is  preserved,  was  found  of  the  northern  kings,  descendants  of  gods. 

in  Iceland  by  Bishop  Bryi^dlf  Sveinsson,  in  The  Maoa-mal,  the  sublime  discourse  of  Odin, 

1648,  and  published  under  the  title  of  ^[da  is  a  collection  of  aUegorical  poetir  and  maziiDS 

Sdmundar  Mtuu  Froda  (Copenhagen,  1787-  in  verse,  ending  with  a  chapter  wherein  the  god 

1828,  8  vola.^  with  an  excellent  Lexicon  My-  explains  the  mysterious  power  of  the  nmes 

thologicum^  by  the  learned  Finn  Magnussen,  against  various  misfortunes.    The  poem  con- 

the  editor  of  the  last  volume;  there  are  also  tains preceptsalsoofoommonplacewifidoin) such 

editiona  by  A&eliua  in  Swedish  (Ohristiania,  as:  '^  Dwell  not  too  long  with  one  host;  hem&j 

1818),  by  Hunch  (Ohristiania,  1847),  by  Schim-  weary  of  thee ;"  "  One  man  may  keep  a  secret, 

melinann  in  German  (Stettin,  1777),  by  Studach  not  two ;"  '^  That  which  three  men  knov  can- 

(Nnremberg,  1829),  and  by  Simrock  (Stuttgart^  not  be  a  secret."    Other  precepts  in  the  same 

1851 ;  2d  ed.  1855).    The  different  poems  may  be  collection  breathe  less  virtue  than  cunning  and 

daased  according  to  the  nature  of  their  subJeotB^  artifice.    Among  the  poems  purely  mythologi- 

aa  mystical,  didactic,  mythological,  and  histori-  cal  may  be  cited  the  Hymiequido^  or  song  of 

cal,  containing  elements  more  ancient  than  the  Hymer,  describing  a  feast  given  by  a  sea  god  to 

Christian  era  in  the  North.    The  most  remark-  his  brother  divinites.  Th^Bafiia-^Mter-Odm^ 

able  in  the  1st  classification  is  that  which  bears  the  song  of  the  raven  of  Odin,  describes  the  gods 

the  titie  Vdhupa^  the  oracle  of  the  Vola^  or  lamenting  the  approach  of  their  last  day.   The 

prophetess.    It  is  a  rapid  and  obscure  exposi-  historic  class  of  poems  in  the  Edda  is  more 

tion  of  the  cosmogony  of  the  Scandinavians,  abundauut  than  the  others.    Bealitjr,  however, 

firom  the  creation  to  the  destruction  of  the  uni-  aa  in  the  poems  of  Homer,  is  enveloped  in  the 

verse.    The  Orougaldur,  or  magical  song  of  supematoraL    They  narrate  heroic  aays;  and 

Groa,  is  a  collection  of  the  terms  of  magic.  The  like  the  sooff  of  the  Nibelvngm^  record  the  ad- 

Solar-ljod^  or  song  of  the  eun,  was  almost  en-  ventures  of  heroes  who  have  been,  more  or  less 

tirely  added  by  Samund.  in  imitation  of  pagan  truly,  identified  with  Dietrich,  Sigurd,  Siegfri^, 

poetry.    The  influence  ox  Ohristianity,  however,  and  Attila  and  his  Huns,  during  their  first  inroads 

IS  recognized  in  varioua  allusions  to  aftiture  state,  upon  the  provinces  of  Borne. — The  prose  m* 

and  to  the  existence  and  occupations  of  the  soul  da  ia  ascnbed  to  the  celebrated  Snorro  St(u> 
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leson,  who  was  born  in  1178.    It  is  a  collection  tailed.    The  violence  of  the  swell  at  the  ligbt- 

of  the  myUis  of  the  gods,  and  of  explanations  of  house  renders  communication  with  the  shore 

the  types  and  metres  of  the  pagan  poetry.    It  extremely  difficult,  even  in  serene  weather,  and 

was  gradually  formed  by  the  labors  of  several  the  sea  frequently  rises  above  the  light,  the  strong 

writers,  although  it  usually  bears  the  name  of  plate  glass  of  the  lantern  having  been  more  than 

Snorro  Sturleson  alone.    It  was  intended  for  once  broken  by  the  waves.    Three  light  keep- 

the  instruction  of  the  young  scalds,  or  poets,  and  ere  are  employed  here,  and  the  house  is  always 

shows  that  the  old  poetry  <n  the  Icelanders  came  supplied  with  provisions  for  8  months,  and  a 

to  be  cultivated  as  a  learned  art.    The  Edda  of  stock  of  500gallons  of  oiL 

Bnorro,  obviously  of  less  value  than  that  of  8a-  EDEN  (Heb.,  pleasure,  delight),  the  Scrip* 

mund,  is  principally  worthy  of  attention,  in  so  ture  name  of  the  ^ace  where  God  placed  Adam 

for  as  it  completes  and  aids  the  comprehension  and  Eve  before  the  &11  ^Gen.  ii.  8. 15,  &c).   In 

of  the  other.  A  complete  edition  was  published  the  Septuagint  it  is  caUed  Paraoise,  that  is,  a 

in  Stockholm  in  1818,  by  Prof.  Bask.    The  work  park  or  pleasure  garden.    It  was  watered  by  a 

had  previously  been  imperfectly  known  in  the  river  which  issuing  forth  branched  into  four 

edition  of  Renins  (Oopenhagen,  1665),  taken  streams,  named  Hson,  Gihon,  Hiddekel  (or 

from  corrupt  manuscript,  the  text  often  con-  Tigris),  and  Euphrates.    No  locality  can  now 

founded  with  the  notes  oi  the  scalds.    The  in-  be  fixed  for  the  garden  of  Eden,  notwithstand- 

troduction,  or  Ibrmali^  is  a  quaint  compendium  ing  the  efforts  of  learned  men  devoted  to  this 

of  Jewish,  Ohristian,  Greek,  Boman,  and  Ice-  topic.     The  geographical  indications,  as  given 

landic  legend,  illustrating  the  origin  and  chain  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  are  too  vaguely  express- 

of  descent  of  the  Scandmavian  race  from  the  ed  to  enable  us  to  determine  with  any  approach 

heroes  of  Troy.     The  Oylforginning  follows,  to  certainty  where  it  was  situated.    The  most 

and  relates  the  visit  of  Gylfe,  a  Swedish  king  probable  opinion  seems  to  be  that  which  assigns 

and  magician,  to  Asgard,  in  oraer  to  observe  at  for  Ihe  garden  of  Eden  a  place  somewhere 

its  fountain  head  the  spirit  of  northern  wisdom,  among  the  high  mountainous  regions  of  Anne- 

An  Enfflish  translation  of  the  first  part  of  the  nia,  where  the  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates  take 

prose  £dda  is  contained  in  '^  Hallet^s  Northern  their  rise.    Some  writers,  however,  are  of  opin- 

Antiquities  *'  (Bishop  Percy's  translation,  new  ion  that  the  garden  of  Eden  is  only  a  figurative 

edition,  London,  1847).     The  second  part  of  expression,  not  intended  to  indiciU»  any  actual 

the  prose  Edda,  called  Bragar-rddary  represents  locality  on  earth. 

Bragi,  the  god  of  poetry,  at  a  feast  given  by  (Egir,  EDENTATA,  a  small  gron^  of  mammals, 
god  of  the  sea,  entertainiDg  the  celestial  company  elevated  into  an  order  by  Ouvier,  and  associ- 
with  a  narration  of  their  own  exploits.  The  ated  together  rather  by  native  than  positive 
epilogue,  or  BptimarU^  written  by  bnorro  Stur-  charactere ;  these  are,  a  partial  or  total  absence 
ieson  or  bv  a  contemporary,  is  an  attempted  so-  of  teeth,  the  possession  of  very  large  daws  em- 
lution  of  the  Edda  fkbles  by  events  of  the  Tro-  bracinj^  the  ends  of  the  toes,  and  a  general  slow- 
jan  war.  At  the  end  of  the  prose  Edda  we  have  ness  of  motion  arising  from  the  organization  of 
uie  ScdtdOy  a  kind  of  anpoeticOy  or  manual  for  the  limbs.  One  group  consists  of  strictly  vege- 
the  use  of  the  young  students  of  the  art.  We  table  feeders,  the  titrdtgrada  of  Illiger,  indudiog 
have  already  remarked  that  the  German  song  the  sloths (^a«2^Fpttf,  Linn.):  the  other  group  is 
of  the  Nihelungen  recounts  adventures  and  prindpally  insectivorous,  including  the  ant-eater 
heroes  of  the  Scandinavian  poems.  August  (myriMcophaga^  Linn.),  the  armadillo  (dasyptu^ 
Schlegel  supposed  the  German  poem  to  have  linn.),  the  pangolin  (maniBj  Linn.^,  the  aard- 
been  written  about  the  year  1207.  The  Scan-  vark  (orycteropuSy  Geon.),  and  the  gigantic  fossil 
dinavian  poems  are  known  to  have  been  earlier,  megatherium  ;  these  are  described  under  their 
probably  by  several  centuries.  respective  titles.  Hie  term  edentatOj  or  tooth- 
EDDTSTONE  BOOKS,  a  reef  of  dangerous  less  animals,  is  not  properly  applied  to  any  of 
rocks  in  the  English  channel,  600  or  700  feet  in  the  group  except  the  ant-eaters  and  the  pango* 
length,  and  about  9  m.  S.  W.  from  the  Bam-  lins.  The  sloths  are  fitted  for  a  life  among  die 
heiM.  They  consist  of  3  principal  ridges,  which  brandies  of  trees,  which  they  rarely  leave,  nn- 
are  entirely  covered  at  high  water.  A  cele-  less  in  search  of  fresh  food,  and  iben  in  the 
brated  lighthouse  on  one  of  these  rocks  was  be-  dowest  and  most  awkward  manner ;  the  ant- 
gun  in  1767  and  finished  in  1759.  It  is  between  eaters  dig  up  their  insect  food  with  their  pow- 
80  and  90  feet  high,  and  furnished  with  16  pow-  erful  claws,  and  entrap  them  on  their  glutinous 
erful  Argand  burners,  giving  a  light  of  the  first  tongues ;  the  armadillos,  with  their  hard  exter- 
magnitude,  visible  in  clear  weather  for  18  m.  nal  covering,  pursue  insects  on  the  ground,  dig 
The  first  lighthouse  on  these  rocks  was  built  in  after  vegetables  and  roots,  and  eat  even  decay- 
1696,  of  stone  and  timber.  It  was  swept  away  ing  carcasses.  The  skull  in  the  doth  is  very 
in  1708,  and  another  tower  was  constructed  of  short  and  round,  in  the  armadillo  longer  and 
wood  5  years  afterward.  This  was  destroyed  pointed,  and  in  the  ant-eater  much  elongated; 
by  fire  in  1755,  and  the  present  edifice  was  then  m  the  megatherium  there  is  a  return  to  the 
commenced  by  the  cdebrated  engineer,  John  short  and  solid  skull  of  the  doth,  and  this  ani-i 
SmeatoD.  The  material  employed  was  Portland  mal  seems  in  many  respects  intermediate  be^ 
stone,  encased  in  granite,  partly  quarried  from  the  tween  the  tardigrada  and  the  true  edentata. 
rock  itsdj^  into  which  the  foundations  were  dove-  The  spine  varies  in  the  length  and  firmness  of  its 
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portly  aooorffiog  to  liie  haUfeB  of  fho  anfmal;  IjHb  nflefpomthe  smalD,  moAhf  fSbtar  jMvtial 

the  nook  is  long  and  capableofgrefii  rotation  in  separatioa.    In  the  edentates,  the  teetib  -when 

the  sloth,  the  2  npper  clonals  b«ng  so«iodified  present  are  rimple,  more  iuimerons»  and  formed 

that  they  perform  the  fnnetions  of  oerncala,  for  omdnng  insecfeB;  the  stomadi  is  tar  i«8i 

wtth  mdimentarj  ribs;  the  doml  portion  18  very  oomplieated,  and  the  diTinon  into  small  and 

long,  and  contains  mors  yertebra  than  in  any  Huge  intestine  is  not  well  maiked.   Thepeeoliar 

other  mawiftmHan  groop,  Tiz. :  16  in  the  great  anbdiTision  of  the  arteries  of  the  limhs  in  ibo 

ant-eater,  14  in  the  S-toed  and  38  in  the  2-toed  doths  is  not  required  in  the  actire  and  terres- 

ak^ ;  the  ribs  are  remarkably  broad,  overlap-  trial  edentates ;  and  the  investing  armor  of  the 

ping  each  other  near  the  i^e  in  some  of  the  armadillo  and  the  pangolin  wonld  be  tqaaXty 

ant-eaters,  girhig  titms  great  solidity  to  the  chest  nnnecessaiy  for  the  arboreal  tardigrades.    The 

and  the  necesury  snpport  for  the  digging  Ibre  Mmtata  seem  to  estsblish  the  passsge  from  the 

limbs ;  the  Inmbar  rertebrs  are  broad,  with  un{^ietd<Ua  to  the  vrngvlatOy  as  the  nails  are 

strong  epinons,  transverse,  and  articulating  pro-  greatly  developed,  and  cover  in  a  great  degree 

eesses ;  the  cradal  veortebm  are  7  or  8  in  the  the  e^^  of  the  fingers.    That  whidi  eepecially 

idoths,  40  in  the  great  ant-eater,  46  in  the  long*  characterixes  them  is  the  general  absence  of 

tailed  pangolin,  and  at  lesst  18  in  the  megatho-  teeth  in  the  anterior  portion  of  liie  jaws,  the 

rimn ;  the  V-enaped  bcoMS  on  the  inferior  snr*  dental  apparatos  being  in  most  rednoed  to  mo- 

fkce  are  well  developed  in  the  tme  edentata,  and  lars  and  canines. 

in  the  megatherinm ;  the  anterior  bone  of  the  EDESS  A,  the  modem  Oorfii,  an  anciott  city  of 
etemnm  is  considerably  developed  in  the  whole  northern  Mesopotamia,  the  capital  of  the  prov« 
gronp,  especially  in  the  ant-eaters  and  armadil-  inoe  of  Osro&ie.  Tradition  ascribes  its  mnda- 
fos.  The  pelvis  in  the  sloths  and  the  megathe-  tion  to  Kimrod,  and  supposes  it  to  be  on  or  near 
rinm  13  wide  and  ciqpacions,  and  the  ilia  veir  the  site  of  the  Ur  of  the  GhaldeoB  mentioned  in 
broad;  in  the  tme  edentates  it  is  elongated.  Scripture  (€bn.  zi.  28).  Under  the  Sdenddas  it 
with  the  acetabnlam  behind  the  middle,  and  the  was  called  CaUirho^  and  under  Antiodius  lY. 
ilia  are  very  long.  The  anterior  extremities  in  it  took  the  name  of  Antiochia.  In  187  B.  0. 
the  sloth  are  remarkable  for  their  length,  the  it  became  the  capital  of  an  independent  king- 
cylindrical  arm.  the  separation  of  the  convex  dom.  The  name  Abgar  or  Agbar  (the  mighty) 
bones  of  the  forearm,  and  tiie  length  of  the  appears  as  that  of  its  sovereigns,  and  its  manu- 
wrist,  hand,  and  claws;  the  posterior  extremi*  £Mstories  of  arms  were  celebrated.  Edessa  was 
ties  have  the  femur  short,  flattened,  and  strong,  sacked  by  Tnnan,  by  reason  of  the  equivocal  oosi- 
and  the  bones  of  the  leg  curved  as  in  the  fore-  duct  of  its  mlers  during  the  wars  of  ^e  empire 
arm ;  the  fibula  forms  a  curious  articulation  against  the  Armenians  and  Parthiana.  In  216 
with  the  astragalus,  allowing  great  freedom  of  it  was  made  a  Roman  military  colony  by  Cara* 
rotation,  and  Sie  tuberosity  of  tJie  os  calcis  is  calla,  who  was  murdered  there  in  the  following 
much  elongated.  In  the  tme  edentates,  the  year.  It  played  an  important  part  in  the  early 
anterior  limbs  are  formed  for  digging,  and  there-  Christian  chureh,  was  the  residence  ofBt.  ^ihra- 
fore  the  scapular  arch  is  well  developed,  the  im,  had  fiunous  schools  of  theology  and  more 
humeras  short  and  robust,  with  strongly  marked  than  800  monasteries,  and  was  for  maiiy  years 

Eroceeses  for  muscular  attachments ;  a  clavide  the  principal  seat  of  oriental  learning.    It  was 

\  present  in  the  ant-eaters  and  armadillos,  but  taken  by  the  Arabs  shortly  after  the  death  c^ 

absent  in  the  pangolins ;  the  forearm  has  so  Mohammed,  and  in  the  time  of  the  first  cruaade 

large  an  olecranon  that  the  ulna  is  nearly  or  became  a  Ohristian  principality  under  Baldwin 

quite  twice  the  length  of  liie  radius ;  the  bones  I.,  brother  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon.     Baldwin 

are  robust,  and  the  hand  is  remarkable  for  the  ruled  it  from  1097  to  1100,  purchased  Samosata 

miequal  size  of  the  fingers,  the  middle  one  being  and  several  other  places,  and  alwndoned  bis 

in  most  of  them  much  the  largest ;  the  peon-  fief  for  the  crown  ik  Jerusalem.    Baldwin  IT^ 

liarities  of  the  posterior  limbs  are  less  remarka-  cousin  of  the  preceding,  reigned  from  llOO  to 

ble.    There  is  an  animal  of  Ohili,  called  cMti^  1118,  was  6  years  captive  to  the  Turks,  and  was 

myphorui  truncatua  by  Dr.  Harlan,  which  re-  called  in  his  turn  to  the  throne  of  Jerusalem, 

eembles  the  mole  in  its  form  and  subterranean  Joscelin  de  Oourtenay,  the  successor  of  Baldwin, 

habits,  and  the  strength  and  shortness  of  the  was  sumamed  the  Great  by  reason  of  his  victo- 

legs;  it  comes  near  the  sloths  in  the  form  of  ries  over  the  Saracens.  Joscelin  IL.  who  reigned 

the  teeth,  and  resembles  the  armadillo  in  the  after  him,  was  defeated  by  the  smtan  Koured- 

general  characters  of  the  skeleton ;  in  the  ster-  din,  who  captured  Edessa  and  exterminated  the 

Bum  and  ribs  it  is  like  the  irumotretnata ;  it  is  inhabitants.    It  was  plundered  by  Tamolane  in 

Eroperly  placed  among  edentata,  and  by  Gray  1898,  and  in  1687  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks, 
\  the  armadillo  fiimuv.  Another  reason  for  who  changed  its  name  to  Orfah  or  Oorfiu  The 
separating  the  tardigrades  from  the  edentates  is  modem  town  is  a  large,  weU  built  place,  wftii  a 
found  in  the  digestive  apparatus.  In  the  for^  wall  7  m.  in  circuit,  and  40,000  or  IH),000  inhab- 
mer  the  teeth  are  simple,  formed  for  bmising  itants.  Its  grand  mosque  is  a  structure  of  eon- 
leaves  and  stems ;  l^e  stomach  is  compUoated,  riderable  ai^tectural  merit,  within  which  are 
divided  into  numerous  compartments  by  inter*  held  several  schools  for  the  instmction  of  yonng 
nal  folds,  somewhat  like  the  stomach  of  mmi-  men  in  religion  and  law.  It  derives  great  com- 
sants:  the  large  Intestine  is  readily  distingoidied  mereial  importance  firom  its  position  on  the  route 
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between  Aleppo  and  Koordistan.^DB88 a  (prob-  been  relaxed  daring  the  storms  of  Danish  inva- 
ably  the  later  name  of  the  ancient  JSgm;  the  sion.  Tet  the  manners  of  Edgar  himself  were 
modem  Yodena  or  Yodhena),  the  ancient  capi-  dissolnte,  and  for  bearing  off  a  young  lady  eda* 
tal  of  Macedonia,  was  situated  on  the  Egnatian  cated  in  the  convent  of  Wilton,  he  was  ordered 
way,  at  the  entrance  of  the  pass  leading  from  by  St  Dnnstan  to  abstain  from  wearing  his  crown 
the  mountain  provinces  into  npper  Macedonia,  for  7  years.  The  well-known  story  transmitted 
and  also  by  another  branch  into  Pelagonia  and  by  Malmesbnry  on  the  faith  of  an  ancient  ballad, 
Lycestes.  The  town  was  the  cradle  of  the  Ma*  of  his  marriage  with  his  second  wife  Elfrida, 
cedonian  dynasty,  and  even  after  the  removal  is  the  subject  of  an  English  tragedy  by  William 
of  the  seat  of  government  to  Pella,  in  the  plains  Mason,  and  of  a  French  opera  by  GniUard. 
below,  Edessa  continued  to  remain  the  national  EDGAR  ATHELING  (that  is,  Edgar  the  No- 
sanctuary  and  the  burial  place  of  the  Macedo-  ble),  an  Anglo-Saxon  prince,  in  the  second  half 
nian  kings.  From  its  commanding  position  it  of  the  11th  century.  The  grandson  of  Edmund 
continued  to  be  of  importance  under  the  Roman  Ironside  by  his  exiled  son  Edward,  he  was  bom 
and  Byzantine  emperors.  Taken  by  Basil  IL,  in  Hungary.  In  1057  he  followed  his  father  to 
the  conqueror  of  Bulgaria,  it  was  strongly  for*  England,  after  whose  sudden  death  in  1066  he 
tified  under  his  reign  (976-1025),  and  was  called  became  himself  the  heir  to  the  crown,  being  the 
Bodina,  whence  the  modem  name.  The  mod-  nearest  relative  to  Edward  the  Oonfessor.  Tet 
ern  town,  which  has  few  remains  of  antiquity,  he  was  both  young  and  feeble,  and  presented  no 
is  situated  in  European  Turkey,  about  40  m.  claim,  whiletbe  two  resolute  leaders  Harold  and 
from  Stdonica,  on  t^e  Yistritza  river.  The  lo-  the  Norman  William  fought  for  the  kingdom  at 
cality  is  as  celebrated  for  its  picturesque  scenery  Hastings.  After  that  battle  he  was  received  at 
in  the  present  day  as  it  was  in  ancient  times.  court  by  William  the  Conqueror,  confirmed  in 

EDFOO,  the  Atbo  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  the  earldom  of  Oxford,,  which  had  been  granted 

and  Apollinopolis  Magna  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro-  him  by  Harold,  and  treated  with  the  greatest 

mans,  a  city  of  upper  Egypt,  on  the  Nile,  50  m.  kindn^.    He  accompanied  the  king  in  his  visit 

S.  of  Thebes.    It  has  about  2,000  inhabitants,  to  Normandy,  but  after  his  return,  persuaded 

and  manufactories  of  earthenware.     Here  are  by  the  discontented  Northumbrian  lords,  he 

remarkable  ruins  of  two  temples  partly  covered  took  refuge  with  his  followers  in  Scotland,  and 

by  sand,  whose  architecture  is  that  of  the  age  sought  to  lead  a  rebellion  in  Northumberland, 

of  the  Ptolemies,  after  Egyptian  art  had  begun  Failing  in  this  and  in  other  enterprises,  he  re- 

to  decline.  turned  to  England  in  1078,  having  previously 

EDGAR,  an  E.  co.  of  HI.,  bordering  on  Ind.;  rendered  his  submission  to  the  long  and  re- 
area,  about  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855, 18,020.  oeived  pardon.  He  was  afterward  engaged  in 
It  is  drained  by  Embarras  river  and  by  Bralette  a  Scottish  war  to  place  a  relative  upon  the 
and  Clear  creeks,  two  affluents  of  the  Wabash,  throne  of  that  country,  and  is  thought  to  have 
The  surface  is  nearly  level,  and  occupied  partly  gone  to  the  Holy  Land  in  the  crasading  army  of 
by  prairies  and  tracts  of  timber.  The  soil  is  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy.  His  titles  rather 
fertile  and  suitable  for  griun  and  pasturage,  than  his  abilities  make  him  a  historic  character, 
Pork  and  wool  are  exported  in  considerable  and  the  best  result  of  his  career  was  the  intro- 
quantities.  In  1850  the  productions  were  1,*  ductionof  something  of  the  superior  cultivation 
250,278  bushels  of  Indian  com,  49,424  of  wheat,  of  the  south  into  Scotland.  (See  Athslino.) 
138,830  of  oats,  and  174,828  lbs.  of  butter.  EDGARTOWN,  a  postvillage,  township,  and 
There  were  19  cnurohes  in  the  county,  1  news-  seat  of  justice  of  DcOces  co.,  Mass.,  on  the  E. 
paper  office,  and  690  pupils  attending  public  side  of  the  island  of  Martha^s  Yineyard ;  pop. 
schools.  Named  in  honor  of  Col.  John  Ed-  in  1855,  1,898.  The  harbor  is  well  sheltered, 
gar,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  distinguished  4  or  5  fathoms  deep,  having  a  lighthouse  with  a 
settlers  of  the  state.    Capital,  Paris.  fixed  light  50  feet  above  Sie  sea,  erected  on  a 

EDGAR,  a  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  son  pier  1,000  feet  long,  at  tfie  entrance  to  the  har- 
of  King  Edmund  I.,  bom  about  948,  succeed-  bor.  It  has  8  churches,  1  newspaper  office,  and 
ed  his  brother  Edwy  upon  the  throne  in  959,  in  1856  contained  1  manufactory  of  salt,  1  of 
died  in  975.  His  reign  was  one  of  the  most  oil  and  candles,  1  sail  loft,  and  2  boat-building 
fortunate  in  the  ancient  histoiy  of  England.  yar|ds.  It  had  12  vessels  with  an  aggregate 
He  conquered  the  Scotch,  is  said  to  have  re-  burden  of  8,868  tons,  a  capital  of  $890,000,  and 
duced  a  part  of  Ireland,  deterred  both  the  860  hands  emj^oyed  in  the  whale  fishery, 
foreign  and  domestic  Danes  from  making  any  EDGECOMjB^  a  N.E.co.  of  North  Carolina, 
hostUe  movement,  and  improved  the  internal  watered  by  Tar  river,  and  by  Fishing,  Sandy, 
government  of  the  kingdom.  His  vigor  and  fore-  and  Contented  creeks ;  area,  about  600  sq.  m. ; 
sight  placed  the  country  in  bo  good  a  posture  pop.  in  1850, 17,189,  of  whom  8,547  were  slaves, 
of  defence,  that  the  most  of  his  reign  is  an  in-  The  soil  is  fertile  and  sandy.  The  surface  is 
terval  of  peace  amid  the  constant  wars  waged  mostly  level,  and  occupied  in  part  by  pine  for- 
by  his  predecessors  and  successors,  and  he  has  ests,  from  which  quantities  of  turpentine  are 
received  from  posterity  the  surname  of  "  the  obtained.  The  staples  are  Indian  corn  and  cot- 
Peaceful."  Under  the  guidance  of  St.  Dunstan  ton,  and  the  productions  in  1850  were  759,878 
he  favored  and  reformed  the  monasteries,  and  bushels  of  Indian  com,  4,046^  tons  of  hay,  and 
restored  the  ecclesiastical  discipline,  which  had  8,097i  bales  of  cotton.    The  county  was  organ- 
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ised  in  1788,  and  named  in  honor  of  the  earl  of  of  reform  in  parliament^  and  a  member  of  the 

Honnt  Edffeoombe.    Oapital,  Tarboroogh.  last  Iri&h  honse  of  commons.    He  was  inrdlTed 

EDGEFIELD,  a  W.  district  of  SonthOarolina)  in  the  troubles  of  the  rebellion  in  1798,  and 

separated  from  Georgia  hj  the  Savannah  river,  obliged  to  retreat  with  his  family  from  hlB  honae, 

and  bounded  N.  bj  the  Saluda ;  area,  1,640  sq.  which  however  was  saved  from  pillage  on  ac- 

m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  89,262,  of  whom  22,726  were  count  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  per* 

slaves.    It  has  a  fertile  soil  and  a  moderately  sonally.    He  was  4  times  married,  one  of  his 

hilly  sur&ce,  oooupied  by  extensive  plantations  wives  having  been  Miss  Honora  Sneed,  the  be- 

of  Indian  com,  oats,  and  cotton,  and  by  large  Irothed  of  M%jor  Andr6 ;   his  diildren  were 

grazing  districts.    In  1860  the  productions  were  educated  entirely  at  home  under  his  own  care. 

26,880  bales  of  cotton,  1,166,489  bushels  of  In-  He  wrote  slowly  and  coldly,  thought  with  lo^- 

dian  com,  62,810  of  wheat,  286,926  of  oats,  and  cal  precision,  explained  clearly,  but  yet  codd 

166,767  oi  sweet  potatoes.    Numbers  of  cattle  not  express  with  his  pen  the  passionate  ardor 

and  swine  are  also  ndsed.    In  1860  there  were  with  which  he  undertook  any  subject,  and 

62  churches  in  the  district,  2  newspaper  offices,  which  he  showed  in  his  conversation.    He  pre- 

and  921  pupils  attending  public  schools,  Water  ferred  therefore  to  write  in  partnership  with 

power  IB  abundant,  and  mere  are  numerous  mills  his  daughter  Maria,  and  in  this  way  an  '*  Easay 

and  factories.    The  Savannah  river  is  navigable  on  Practical  Education*^  and  an  "  Essay  on  Iri^ 

for  steamboats  to  the  8.  part  of  the  district,  and  Bulls"  were  produced.    He  himself  wrote  sev- 

by  small  boats  a  still  greater  distance.    Capital,  eral  essays  on  railroads,  telegraphs,  carriages, 

iidgefield  €k>urt  House.  and  poetry.  He  took  great  interest  in  the  liter- 

£DG£HILL,  a  high  ridge  in  the  co.  of  War-  ary  pursuits  of  his  daughter,  who  was  accos- 

widc,  England,  noted  as  the  scene  of  the  first  tomeid  to  read  to  him  her  first  rough  plans  and 

battle  between  Charles  I.  and  the  parliamentary  receive  suggestions  from  him ;  and  he  also  cstb- 

forces,  in  1642.    On  the  side  of  the  hill  is  cut  ftilly  revised  her  works  and  gave  them  his  sane- 

the  colossal  figure  of  a  horse,  whence  a  valley  tion  before  they  were  printed. — Mabia,  an  Eng- 

below  has  been  named  the  Vale  of  Red  Horse,  lish  novelist,  daughter  of  the  preceding,  bom 

EDGEWORTH,  Riohabd  Lovbll.  a  British  in  Berkshire,  Jan.  1, 1767,  died  in  Edgeworth- 
inventor  and  author,  bora  in  Bath,  England,  in  town,  Ireland,  Mav  21, 1849.  She  was  16  years 
1744,  died  in  Edgeworthtown,  Ireland,  June  13,  of  age  when  her  father  succeeded  to  the  ibmily 
1817.  Of  an  ancient  Irish  fiunily,  he  was  edu-  estate  in  Ireland,  where  under  his  direction  she 
cated  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  and  was  after-  pursued  her  studies,  formed  habits  of  diaip 
ward  sent  to  Oxford.  Before  he  was  20  years  of  observation,  and  devdoped  that  cheerfobess 
age,  he  ran  off  with  a  young  lady  of  Oxford,  was  which  made  her  always  beloved  in  socie^,  snd 
married,  and  entered  upon  a  life  of  gayety  and  that  hope  and  confidence  whidi  are  requiate  to 
fisshion  near  Beading,  m  Berkshire^  where  his  a  fall  exertion  of  the  mental  powers.  Eariyindi- 
daughter  Maria,  afterward  distinguished  as  an  eating  her  taste  for  literary  pursuits,  she  seems 
authoress,  was  born.  From  his  boyhood  he  had  never  to  have  wished  to  be  married;  and  as  it 
been  accustomed  to  make  meehanical  contriv-  had  been  the  delight  of  her  father  to  assist  in 
ances  and  philosophical  experiments,  and  now  developing  her  talent,  she  in  return  loved  to  re- 
in Lis  eagerness  for  early  racing  news  he  con-  main  by  the  family  hearth,  gratifying  his  earnest 
structed  the  first  tel^aph  in  England  over  a  bat  less  gifted  mind  bv  her  literary  sDcoesses, 
distance  of  16  miles.  He  made  several  other  in-  and  repaying  in  his  old  age  those  attentions 
veations,  all  of  which  he  abandoned  before  per-  which  she  had  received  in  youth.  The  series 
fectingthem,and  which  therefore  led  to  no  other  of  her  novels  began  with  *' Castle  Rackrent,'* 
result  than  gaining  for  him  from  the  society  of  in  1801,  and  continued  without  interruption  tul 
arts  a  silver  medal  in  1768,  and  a  gold  medal  1817,  daring  which  period  there  appeared  firom 
the  next  year.  His  faicorite  scheme  at  this  time  her  pen  ^^  Belinda,"  "  Popular  Tales,*'  '*  Leono- 
was  to  construct  a  locomotive  which  should  ra^*  ""  Tales  of  Fashionable  life,"  "  Patronage,** 
carry  with  itself  a  short  railway,  upon  which  "'  Harrington,"  and  "  Ormond."  These  works 
it  should  at  l^e  same  time  always  run.  He  were  remarkable  for  their  humane  sympathies^ 
entered  upon  his  patrimony  in  Ireland  in  1782,  their  moral  tendencies,  and  their  utter  disre- 
and  determined  to  devote  himself  particularly  gard  of  the  materials  out  of  which  it  was  then 
to  the  improvement  of  his  estate,  and  the  the  fashion  to  construct  romances.  The  public 
education  of  his  children.  He  attempted  to  was  surprised  by  novels  which  contained  nei- 
edocate  his  eldest  son  on  the  plan  which  Rous-  ther  ruinous  towers,  terrible  subterranean  cells, 
seau  had  developed  in  his  Anils.  He  put  nor  mysterious  veils,  and  in  which  the  char- 
him  into  loose  Jacket  and  trousers,  with  naked  acters  were  neither  peers  nor  foundlings.  The 
arms  and  legs,  and  allowed  him  to  run  wild  aim  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  like  that  of  Joanna 
and  do  what  he  pleased.  The  yoang  savage  Bfullie  in  her  dramas,  was  to  make  each  nov- 
grew  up  to  all  the  virtues  except  those  which  el  an  elacidation  of  one  particular  passion  or 
are  needed  in  a  civilized  state.  He  hated  books,  vice.  Thus  in  her  tales  of  fashionable  life, 
hated  every  sort  of  government,  hated  to  do  Lord  Glenthora  is  a  striking  embodiment  of 
any  thing  usefal,  but  finally  went  to  sea.  Mr.  ennui,  Almeria  is  a  heartless,  wretched  lady 
Edgeworth  was  an  enthusiastic  member  of  the  of  mere  fashion,  Vivian  illustrates  the  per- 
Irish  volunteers,  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  plexities  of  a  feeble  will,  Emilie  de  Oonlanges 
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shows  the  passioiui  and  numners  of  a  fashion*  in  English  by  0.  S.  Edgeworth  (London,  1815), 
ableFrenchlady,  and  the  fine  story  of  the  *^Ab-  and  in  French  byDnpont  (Paxls,  1815).  His 
sentee''  exposes  the  folly  and  mortifications  of  letters  have  also  been  collected  and  published, 
those  Irish  families  of  fortune  who  leave  their  EDICT  (Lat.  ediea^  to  declare),  in  Koman  law, 
native  oonntry  seats  to  be  scorned  in  frivolons  a  general  order  published  by  the  pnetor  when 
though  brilliant  society  in  London.  On  the  he  entered  upon  his  office,  containing  the  sys- 
death  of  her  father  in  1817  her  career  of  author-  tern  of  rules  by  which  he  proposed  to  admin- 
ship  was  for  a  lime  interrupted.  She  did  not  iMr  ister  justice  during  the  year  of  his  office;  also 
sume  her  works  of  fiction  till  she  had  expressed  an  annual  proclamation,  made  by  the  asdiles. 
her  a£fection  for  him  by  completing  the  memoir  In  actual  practice  it  was  not,  however,  a  new 
which  he  had  begun  of  his  own  Ufe,  and  she  ordinance  compiled  every  year  by  either  the 
also  completed  and  published,  under  the  titles  prsBtor  or  sddiles,  but  was  substantially  the 
of  "  Rosamond^'  and  ^' Harriet  and  Lucy,'^  some  same  ordinaDce  refinacted  with  some  occasion- 
stories  for  juvenile  readers  which  had  been  al  modifications.  The  pratorian  edict  was  re- 
begmi  bv  Mm  50  years  before.  Among  the  vised  or  recompiled  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian 
most  ardent  admirers  of  her  novels  was  Sir  under  the  name  of  edietum  perpetuum^  after 
TVidter  Scott,  who  avows  that  it  was  her  hu-  which  it  remained  unaltered.  The  same  term 
morons,  tender,  and  admirable  delineations  of  was  applied  to  an  ordinance  or  decree  enacted 
Irish  character  which  prompted  him  to  attempt  by  the  emperor  without  the  authority  of  the 
similar  portraitures  of  his  own  country.  In  senate.  It  has  also  been  used  in  modem  legis- 
1828  she  spent  a  fortnight  with  Scott  at  Abbots-  lation  to  express  a  decree  of  a  monarchical  gov- 
ford,  by  whom  the  visit  was  subsequently  re-  emme&t  in  relation  to  some  specific  sulgect,  as 
turned  at  Edgeworthtown.  She  did  not  reappear  the  edict  of  Nantes. 

as  a  novelist  till  1834,  when  her  exquisite  story  EDINBURGH  (Celtic,  Ihtn^in),  the  metro- 
of  "  Helen^'  was  published ;  and  her  career  of  polis  of  Scotland,  finely  situated  on  a  ooufferies 
authorship  terminated  with  the  chUd^s  story  of  of  hills,  about  2  m.  from  its  port  of  Leith,  on 
'^  Orlandino,"  which  appeared  in  1847.  With  the  S.  side  of  the  firth  of  Forth,  887  m.  in  a 
the  exception  of  a  trip  to  the  continent  and  a  direct  line  N.  N.  W.  from  London,  but  by  rail- 
short  residence  at  Clifton,  she  passed  the  latter  way,  i>ia  Trent  valley,  898i ;  lat  55^  57'  N. ; 
years  of  her  life  at  Edgeworthtown,  unspoiled  long.  8°  11'  W. ;  pop.  of  the  dty  and  suburbs 
by  literary  fame,  loved  in  the  family  circle  which  in  1851, 160,802.  Tne  dty  is  surrounded  on  8 
daily  assembled  in  the  library,  and  admired  by  ndes,  at  greater  or  lesser  distances,  with  a  num- 
all  as  a  pattern  of  an  intellectual  and  amiable  ber  of  hills,  forming  a  picturesque  background 
woman.  Her  novels  and  miscellaneous  pieces  to  the  view.  High  above  the  dty,  on  the  W., 
were  first  collected  in  14  vols.  (London,  1825).  towers  the  castle,  on  a  rock  800  feet  high,  while 
New  editions  appeared  in  London  in  18  vols,  in  to  the  E.  rise  the  heights  of  Calton  Hill,  Arthur's 
1882,  in  9  vols,  in  1848,  and  again  in  1856  in  10  Seat,  822  feet  above  the  sea,  and  Salisbury 
vols.  12mo.    They  have  been  often  republished  Cniigs,  547  feet,  separated  firom  each  other  by  a 

in  the  United  States.     deep  ravine.    The  appearance  of  the  city  and 

EDGEWORTH  DE  FIRMONT,  Hknet  Al-  surrounding  landscape  is  exceedingly  nictur- 
LSK,  the  last  confessor  of  King  Louis  XVI.  of  esque ;  viewed  from  whatever  point,  wnether 
France,  cousin  of  the  authoress  Maria  Edge-  from  the  ramparts  of  the  castle  overlooking  the 
worth,  bom  in  Edgeworthtown,  Ireland,  in  1745,  new  town,  from  the  crags  or  Calton  HiU,  or 
died  in  Mitau,  Russia,  May  22, 1807.  His  father,  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  city  looking  up  at 
an  Anglican  dergyman  who  became  a  convert  the  heights,  the  scene  is  equally  striking.  The 
to  Catholicism  and  went  to  reside  in  France,  dty  proper  is  2  m.  in  length  by  2  in  breadth,  or 
borrowed  the  name  of  Firmont  from  an  deva-  including  Leith  and  the  suburbs,  2}by.8i.  From 
tion  on  his  estate.  Henry,  after  having  studied  its  many  open  spaces,  it  covers  more  ground  in 
under  the  Jesuits  at  Tomouse  and  at  the  Sor-  proportion  to  its  population  than  most  other 
bonne  in  Paris,  was  admitted  to  orders,  chosen  British  cities.  Its  situation  is  exposed,  but  sa* 
for  confessor  to  Elizabeth,  grand-daughter  of  Inbrious.  Snow  sddom  lies  long.  Neither  sum- 
Louis  XV.,  and  gained  general  esteem  by  his  mer  heat  nor  winter  cold  is  excessive,  the  mean 
virtues  and  piety.  He  was  selected  by  Louis  temperature  of  summer  being  57°  2',  of  winter 
XYI.,  after  that  monardi^s  condemnation  to  88''  4';  annual  &11  of  rain,  24  inches;  propor- 
death,  to  render  him  the  consolations  of  religion,  tion  of  deaths,  1  in  86.45.  The  streets  are 
He  braved  the  popular  indignation  by  passing  paved  and  lighted,  and  the  city  is  supplied  with 
with  the  king  his  last  days,  and  ascendmg  the  water  at  the  rate  of  25  gallons  daily  to  each 
scaffold  with  him.  Just  before  the  fall  of  the  inhabitant  The  merchants  form  an  incorporate 
fatal  axe,  he  addressed  to  him  the  words :  '^  Son  guild  under  a  charter  from  Charles  IL,  and 
of  St.  Louis,  ascend  to  heaven.'*  He  returned  to  there  are  also  14  incorporated  trades.  Govem- 
Irdand  in  1706,  and  was  offered  a  pension  which  ment  is  vested  in  81  town  oouncillors,  a  dean  of 
he  refused  to  accept.  He  afterward  accorapa-  guild  dected  by  the  guild,  and  a  convener  of 
nied  the  count  of  Provence  (Louis  XYHI.)  to  trades  chosen  by  the  representatives  of  the  in- 
Russia,  where  his  death  was  occadoned  by  his  corporated  trades.  These  88  officers  select  fW>m 
solidtous  attentions  to  the  French  prisoners  of  their  number  a  lord  provost,  4  bailies,  and  a 
war.  He  left  a  volume  of  **  Memoirs,*'  published  treasurer.    The  dty  became  insolvent  in  1888^ 
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and  its  properly  Ims  rince  been  held  hj  trnstees.  tnresqae  and  dirty,  the  latter  numpttned  for 
The  reremie  of  the  cornoratiQa  in  1854  amonnt-  r^alaritjr  and  elegance.  The  old  town  mainly 
ed  to  £24,000.  A  police  force  of  827  men  is  occnpies  a  ridge  between  the  castle  on  the  W.  and 
maintained  at  a  cost  of  £38,74(S,  payable  from  Holyrood  house  on  the  £^  and  incihides  on  the  S. 
an  assessment  of  1$.  2d,  per  £  rental.  Paupers  a  hoUo w  occnpied  by  an  <dd  street  known  imme- 
are  supported  by  an  assessment,  ttcdosiTe  of  diately  8.  of  the  castle  as  the  Weet-port,  and 
the  many  monificent  charities.  In  1858  the  farther  to  the  £.  as  the  Cowgate.  K.  of  the  old 
number  of  permanent  panpers  was  4,699,  cost-  %wn,  and  separating  it  from  the  new,  was 
in^  per  heid  £8  lOi.  for  adults,  and  £7  10«.  for  formerly  a  small  body  of  water  called  the  Nortb 
children  at  nurse,  the  amount  of  assessment  being  loch^  which  is  now  drained  and  oocopied  by  a 
£42,062.— Edinburgh  has  but  little  commerce  or  market  place,  abattdrs,  railway  termiiu,  Ac 
manufacturing  industry.  There  are  28  brew-  In  the  old  town  oan  be  seen  the  pecoBarities 
eries  of  strong  ale,  16  carriage  fiictoriea,  and  sev-  of  the  domestic  architecture  of  former  times  in 
eral  shawl  weavers.  Glass  blowing  and  lace  the  dwelling  houses  of  5  and  6,  and  eren  of  11 
making  are  carried  on  to  a  small  extent  Edin-  stories,  indnding  attics,  laid  out  in  flats,  or  aepa- 
burgh  is,  however,  Ihe  seat  of  an  extensive  book  rate  -tenements  on  the  soceesnve  floors,  with 
trade,  and  second  only  to  London  among  British  a  stone  staircase  common  to  alL  In  the  new 
cities  in  printing  and  publishing,  engraving,  and  town  the  houses  are  almoat  universally  8  stories 
all  other  andllaries  to  literature.  There  are  in  height,  with  attic  and  sunk  basement,  and  of 
nearly  70  printing  offices,  with  1,200  employees,  tasteftd  architecture.  The  whole  oity  is  baDt 
The  number  of  periodicals  and  reviews  published  of  stone.  The  castle  crowns  the  summit  of  a 
in  1 858  was  20,  and  of  daily  and  weekly  ife  wspa-  precipitous  rock.  It  is  a  picturesqne  oMeet,  bet 
pers  26,  8  of  which  have  been  established  since  far  fix>m  impregnable ;  it  has  quarters  n>r  2,000 
1855.  A  considerable  passenger  traffic  arises  men.  It  dates  as  a  place  of  defence  from  the  5i2i 
fit>m  the  number  of  railways  which  centre  in  century,  but  its  present  fortifications  are  modem, 
the  city,  viz. :  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  Its  curiosities  are  the  crown,  sceptre^  sword  of 
North  British,  Caledonian,  Grantown,  and  Dal-  state,  and  wand  constituting  the  regalia  of  Soot- 
keith,  together  with  the  Union  canal,  which  con-  land ;  Mons  M^,  a  huge  cannon,  constnicted,  it 
nects  the  firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde.  Hiere  are  is  supposed,  at  Mons,  Flanders,  in  149nSi,  of  bsis 
10  joint  stock  bonking  companies,  of  which  5  and  hoops;  an  armory  ci4>able  of  stacking  80,000 
are  Edinbur^  institutions,  and  5  branches,  muskets,  and  a  lately  discovered  chap^  of  the 
Regular  markets  are  held  thrice  a  week,  with  10th  century.  A  prominent  feature  of  the  old 
cattle  and  horse  fairs  in  the  first  week  of  No-  town  is  its  principal  street,  the  High  street,  of 
vember,  and  on  the  first  and  second  Mondays  historic  celebrity,  which  is  «ne  mile  loog^  snd 
of  April. — ^The  chief  Judicial  authority  of  Edin-  in  some  parts  90  feet  wide,  and,  under  the  con- 
burgh  is  the  court  of  session,  which  is  the  su-  « tinuous  names  of  Castle  Hill,  Lawnmarkel,  ffigh 
preme  civil  court  of  Scotland.  It  consists  of  18  street,  and  Ganongate,  occupies  the  crest  of  the 
Judges,  constitutinff  an  inner  and  an  outer  ridge  from  the  castle  to  the  valley  in  whieb  lies 
house;  the  inner  house  comprises  the  "first  the  palace  of  Holyrood.  On  High  street  is  the 
division,"  presided  over  by  the  lord  president  high  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Giles,  the  pstron 
and  8  senior  puisne  Judges,  and  the  "  second  di-  saint  of  the  city,  and  noticeable  for  its  tower 
vision,"  under  the  lord  justice  clerk  and  8  senior  surmounted  by  an  imperial  crown  in  masoniy ; 
puisne  judges ;  Ihe  outer  house  consists  of  the  after  the  reformation  it  was  divided  by  interior 
remaining  5  puisne  judges  officiating  as  lords  or-  walls  into  4  places  of  worship,  in  one  of  which 
dinaiT,  each  sitting  singly.  An  appeal  lies  from  John  Knox  officiated ;  his  house  still  stands  in 
the  decision  of  a  lord  ordinary  to  the  inner  the  vicinity.  Behind  St.  Giles  is  parliament 
house,  and  tiience  only  to  the  British  house  of  square,  containing  the  old  parliament  house  of 
lords.  A  court  of  exchequer  still  nominally  ex-  Scotland,  now  used  as  a  court  house;  also  the 
ists,  but  its  functions  are  discharged  by  2  judges  advocates*  and  signet  librsries.  In  the  old  town 
of  the  court  of  session  acting  as  barons  of  Sie  are  also  the  exchange,  the  Tron  kirk,  and  Yicto- 
exchequer.  The  lord  president  (as  lord  justice  ria  hall,  a  modem  structure  in  which  the  general 
general),  lord  justice  clerk,  and  6  puisne  judges  assembly  of  the  Scotch  church  meets.  At  the 
of  the  court  of  session,  also  constitute  the  court  foot  of  the  Ganongate  is  Holyrood  house,  former- 
of  JQsticiary,  having  supreme  criminal  jurisdio-  ly  a  residence  of  the  kings.  The  edifice  is  of  an- 
tion,  which  sits  as  occasion  requires,  with  peri-  cient  date,  but  little  if  any  of  the  present  struc- 
odical  circuit  assizes.  Lawyers  privileged  to  ture  is  older  than  the  reign  of  James  V.  The 
practise  before  the  supreme  courts  must  belong  building  is  quadrangular  in  form,  with  an  open 
to  the  faculty  of  advocates,  which  consists  of  court  94  feet  square  in  the  centre,  but  has  notlung 
400  to  500  barristers,  or  to  that  of  the  writers  imposing  in  its  architecture.  Within  the  palace 
to  the  signet,  comprising  600  to  700  members,  is  the  chamber  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  in  which 
An  ancient  court  called  the  convention  of  royal  her  bed,  though  in  a  decayed  state,  may  still 
burghs  meets  annually  in  Edinburgh,  the  pro-  be  seen.  Charles  X.  of  France,  after  his  fiight 
vest  presiding ;  and  a  commissary  court  still  in  1880,  resided  for  some  time  in  the  palace^ 
exists,  although  its  functions  are  almost  merged  and  Queen  Victoria,  whose  statue  adorns  it, 
in  the  court  of  session. — Edinburgh  is  divided  resides  there  on  her  visits  to  Edinburgh.  In 
into  the  old  and  new  towns,  the  former  pic-  the  gallery  are  mythical  portraits  of  100  Scot- 
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ttth  floreir^giifl.  A^joimng  the  palaoe  are  Queen  street  the  H*.,  with  oroes  streets  erery  260 
the  rains  of  an  abbey  fonnded  in  1128,  and  yards.  George  street  contains  statues  of  George 
the  space  around  the  abbev  and  palace  to  tbe  IV.  and  of  Pitt,  and,  in  St.  Andrew's  square,  a 
distance  of  100  yards  toward  the  city,  but  coun-  fluted  oolumn  158  feet  in  height  with  a  statue  to 
trjTward  embracing  a  circuit  of  6  m.,  indud-  Lord  Melville.  Continuous  from  the  new  town 
ing  Salisbury  Oraigs  and  Arthur's  Seat,  is  a  extends  another  parallelogram,  containing  nu- 
sanctuary  in  which  debtors  are  privileged  from  merous  fashionable  streets  and  squares,  as  Great 
arrest.  The  Oowgate,  once  an  aristocratic  but  King  street,  Moray  and  Drummond  places,  &c. 
now  a  mean  street^  winds  tortuously  along  the  South  of  the  old  town  are  the  "Meadows,''  a 
base  of  the  hill,  with  a  fringe  of  squalid  s^eys,  level  park  1^  m.  in  circumference;  also  Bumtis- 
until  it  expands  into  the  Grass  market,  a  spa-  land  links,  a  sandy  plain  much  used  as  a  field 
•cious  rectangle,  in  which  is  the  new  com  ex-  for  the  national  game  of  golf.  Further  are  the 
change,  facing  the  spot  where  the  Covenanter  pleasantsuburbsof  NewingtonandMomin^side, 
martyrs  were  executed  in  the  latter  half  of  the  the  latter  containing  the  lunatic  asylum.  Dean 
17th  century.  A  little  S.  stands  Heriot's  hospi-  bridge  spans  the  water  of  Leith  at  a  height  of 
tal,  on  the  site  called  High  Biggs.  The  heights  109  feet  above  the  river  bed,  and  connects  the 
of  the  old  town  are  connect^  with  the  new  new  town  with  the  country  to  l^e  K.  Leith, 
by  the  south  and  north  bridges  on  the  line  of  the  ]K>rt  of  Edinburgh,  lies  about  2  m.  N.  of 
Nicholson,  a  spacious  street.  The  south  bridge,  the  city,  and  is  approached  by  a  spacious  street 
and  at  another  place  George  IV.'s  bridge,  span  called  Leith  walk. — ^Edinburgh,  including  Leith, 
the  Cowgate  high  above  the  roofs  of  the  possessed,  according  to  the  census  of  1851, 128 
houses,  while^  the  north  bridge  throws  its  8  plaoevof  worship,  providing  accommodation  for 
principal  arches  across  the  holU)w  formerly  oc-  81,878  persons,  equal  to  one  seat  for  every  two  of 
cupied  by  North  Loch.  Nicholson  leads  into  the  populatioi^  and  classified  as  follows :  Bap- 
Prince's  street  at  the  theatre,  a  plain  structure,  tist  7,  Catiiolic  and  Apostolic  church  1,  Episco- 
and  opposite  the  register  house,  a  square  fire-  pal  10,  Established  26,  Free  29,  Friends  1,  Glass- 
proof  Duilding  for  the  preservation  of  records,  ites  1,  Independent  6,  Isolated  8,  Jews  1,  New 
which  has  in  front  a  bronze  equestrian  statue  Church  1,  Original  Seceders  1,  Primitive  1,  Re- 
of  Wellington.  To  the  right,  along  Waterloo  lief  Presbyterian  1,  Roman  Catholic  4,  Unita- 
plAce,  is  Calton  Hill,  844  feet  above  sea  level,  rian  1,  United  Presbyterian  20,  Wesleyan  4. 
rising  with  an  abrupt  face  to  the  E.,  but  the  The  15  city  churches  of  the  establishment  are 
whole  covered  with  verdure  except  where  it  in  charge  of  the  civic  corporation,  who  appoint 
is  dotted  with  monuments.  Of  these  the  most  the  18  ministers  and  pay  them  from  a  tax  of  6 
conspicuous  are  Nelson's,  a  tall  circular  tower ;  per  cent,  on  tJie  city  rental.  This  tax  is  a  scarce 
the  national  monument  to  the  memory  of  Scotch-  of  heartburning  to  dtizens  of  other  denomina- 
men  who  fell  in  the  Napoleonic  wars,  which  was  tions,  but  has  been  collected  for  2  centuries, 
intended  to  be  a  facsimile  of  the  Parthenon,  but  At  present  it  amounts  to  about  £10,000  net  per 
for  lack  of  frinds  only  12  columns  have  been  annum,  giving  to  each  minister  an  average 
erected;  a  monument  to  Prof.  Playfair;  one  to  stipend  of  £568.  The  25  ministers  of  the  Free 
Dagald  Stewart,  in  imitation  of  the  choragio  (or  opposition)  church  receive  from  voluntary 
monument  of  Lysicrates  at  Athens ;  and  a  Conn-  sources  an  average  emolument  of  £289  each.  The 
thian  temple,  with  a  statue  to  Robert  Burns.  On  annual  assembly  of  tiie  churches  of  Scotland, 
the  hill  are  also  the  high  school  and  observatory.  Established  and  iVee,  meet  annually  in  May. 
and  at  the  base  are  the  massive  casteUated  Each  has  a  training  school  for  teachers,  and  sem- 
buildings  of  the  gaol  and  bridewell,  which  su-  inaries  for  divinity  students. — ^The  university  Qf 
perseded  the  old  **  heart  of  Mid-Lothian,"  pulled  E^burgh  was  founded  in  1582,  with  a  charter 
down  in  1817.  From  Waterloo  place  Prince's  from  James  YL  The  corporation  of  the  city 
street  runs  in  a  direct  line,  forming  a  terrace  have  the  appointments  to  the  greater  number 
along  the  edge  of  the  sardens  of  North  Loch,  of  the  chairs,  the  crown  having  the  nomination 
and  directly  fronting  the  castle.  This  is  con-  to  the  others,  excepting  8.  There  are  82  pro- 
sidered  one  of  the  finest  promenades  In  Europe,  fessorships,  divided  into  tiie  4  Acuities  of  theol- 
On  Prince's  street  stai^ds  the  noble  Gothic  tab-  ogy,  law,  medicine,  and  arts,  with  power  to 
emade  erected  as  a  monument  to  Sir  Walter  confer  the  usualdegreesof  Scotch  colleges,  viz.: 
Scott  A  little  further  are  the  royal  institution,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  M.D.,  and  A.M.  An  act  passed 
on  the  roof  of  which  is  a  statue  of  Queen  Vic-  Aug.  2,  1858,  gives  power  to  commissioners 
toria,  and  the  national  ndlery,  two  olsssio  struc-  (appointed  by  uie  queen  in  council)  to  revise 
tures,  the  1st  Grecian  Doric,  the  2d  Ionia  An  the  foundations,  or  bursaries,  to  regulate  the 
immense  causeway,  called  the  earthen  mound,  elections  of  university  officers,  to  prescribe  the 
formed  from  the  debris  of  excavations,  here  course  of  study  and  the  amount  of  leea,  to  report 
unites  the  old  and  new  towns.  At  the  head  of  on  the  expediency  of  founding  a  new  national 
the  mound  is  a  handsome  edifice  in  the  Tudor  university  ofScotland,  and  to  nme  arrangements 
style,  erected  for  the  college  of  the  Free  Pres-  for  converting  the  present  universities  into  col- 
byterian  church. — ^The  ground  plan  of  the  new  leges  of  the  said  university.  Avers^e  attend- 
town  is  a  regular  parallelogram  of  8,900  feet  by  ance  of  students  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
1,090,  Prince's  street  forming  the  S.  line,  George  1,500.  The  winter  session  commences  Nov.  1, 
Btreel^  115  feet  in  width,  the  middle  Une,  and  and  doses  at  the  end  of  April;  the  summer  ses- 
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•ion  (mostly  for  medical  itndies)  extends  from  naUooal  81 ;  total  92,  hftoAe  nimieroiM  priTBto 
the  Ist  Mondaj  of  May  to  the  end  of  Jmie.   Stn*  institutions,  naval  and  military  academy,  2  Dr. 
dents  are  non-resident,  and  little  sapenision  is  Bellas  schools,  with  600  papils,  Lancastriiui  rag- 
exercised  over  them.    To  qualify  for  a  degree  ged  and  indnstrial  schools.    The  grants  to  ele- 
in  arts,  attendanoe  and  examination  are  exacted  mentary  schools  (in  the  whole  coontj)  from 
in  the  classes  of  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  parliamentary  Totee,  from  18S8  to  1857  in- 
moral  and  natoral  philoecmhy,  and  rhetoric  donve,  amounted  to  £41,680.— An  admirable 
Bursaries,  or  foundations,  of  an  aggregate  an-  peculiarity  of  the  Edinburgh  edncatioDal  system 
Bual  Talue  of  £1,172,  are  participated  in  by  80  ia  the  number  of  charitable  foandatiooa,  c^ed 
students.    A  litigation  on  a  legacy  left  by  the  hospitals,  which  perform  the  doable  duty  of 
late  €ren.  Beid  for  the  promotion  of  musical  diarity  and  education.    Heriot's  hospital,  the 
education  was  condnded  in  1865,  and  a  sum  chief  of  these,  was  founded  by  the  bequeet  of 
amounting  to  about  £62,000  placed  at  the  dis-  George  Heriot^  goldsmith  to  James  YL,  for  the 
posal  of  the  uniyersity.    The  present  principal  maintenance  and  education  of  sons  of  burgesses 
IS  the   Rev.  Dr.  Lee ;    secretary,  Alexander  unable  to  maintain  them.    Thirty  boys  were 
Smith,  the  poet.    The  college  buUcting  consists  admitted  into  the  hospital  on  its  opening  is 
of  a  single  quadrangle,  having  its  main  front,  1669.    At  present  it  bestows  a  thorough  ednca- 
866  feet^  on  South  Bridge  street.    It  is  of  tion  on  180,  boarding  them  for  7  years,  and 
Roman  architecture,  lieavy  in  design  and  mas-  mesenting  them  with  £60  when  apprenticed. 
sive  in  execution.    Within  the  edifice  is  the  The  revenues  of  the  hospital  having  outgrown 
museum,  rich  in  oblects  of  natural  history,  to  its  expenditures,  12  free  a^oods  have  been  esUb- 
which  tlie  late  Prof  £dward  Forbes  bequeath-  lished,  which  educate  gratuitously  8,000  pa^ 
ed  a  valuable  coUeotion.    The  number  of  visit-  Donaldson's  hospital  is  a  more  recent  foundatioa 
ors  in  1867  was  76,764,  of  whom  about  4,000  of  a  kindred  nature,  esteblished  by  the  legacy  in 
were  students.    Until   recently  thtf  library,  1830  of  James  Donaldson,  a  printer.    Italreadj 
which  contains  over  100,000  volumes,  was  en-  contains  800  inmates.    Both  the  above-named 
titled  to  a  copy  of  ever^  book  published  in  Brit*  hospitals  have  extensive  buildings,  Heriot^s  8. 
ain,  but  the  privilege  is  now  abrogated  in  con-  and  Donaldson's  1  m.  W.  of  thoiaty.  In  addition 
sideration  of  an  annual  grant  of  £676,  beside  to  these  are  the  following  hospitals,  partly  for 
which  it  receives  £1  from  every  stodent  who  education  of  youth,  and  partly  for  muntena^ 
matriculates,  £6  from  every  new  professor,  and  of  poor  citizens :  Trinity,  for  aged  bnrg^ 
a  percentage  on  the  flpraduation  fees  in  medicine  108  inmates;   merchant   maiden,   100  girk; 
and  arts.  Theotherlibrariesof  Edinburgh  are:  trades  maiden,  48  girls;  George  Watson^  86 
the  advocates'  library,  and  that  of  the  writers  boys;  orphan,  100  boys  and  girls;  John  Wit* 
to  the  signet)  beside  6  public  collections.    The  son's,  120  boys  and  girls ;  Gillespie's,  200  bojs 
advocates',  which  was  founded  in  1682  by  Sir  and 40  aged  persons;  Oaavin's,  26  boys;  Stev- 
George  Mackenzie,  oonteins  about  160,000  vol-  art's,  for  boys ;  Chalmers's,  for  sick  and  diisabled; 
umes  and  2,000  MSS.    The  signet  library  has  Fettes's,  for  young  poor ;  the  royal  infimarr, 
70,000  volumes,  and  both  are  open  to  the  public  with  400  beds ;  also  8  poorhousee.-'Tlie  rojal 
under  most  liberal  regulations.    The  faculties  of  institution  buiMing  is  the  property  of  tbe  board 
surgeons  and  physicians  have  each  extensive  li-  of  trustees  for  manufactures  in  Scotlani  Tbis 
braries,  as  has  also  the  royal  society,  incorporated  body  was  organized  in  1727,  with  pover  to  ad- 
inl788,forphilo6ophioresearch.  The  institutions  minister  a  grant  of  £2,000  per  annnm  contained 
named  have  also  valuable  museums  of  their  re-  in  the  artides  of  union  between  £ng^  vid 
spective  specialities.  TheFree  church  college  has  Scotiand,  for  the  encouragement  of  manofac- 
6  professors,  with  a  course  of  study  embracing  tures  and  the  fisheries.    In  1809  a  aeparatd 
divinity,  church  history,  oriental  languages,  exe-  fishery  board  was  organized,  and  for  many  years 
getical  theology,  apologetics  and  pi|storal  the-  the  funds  of  the  board  of  manufactores  have 
ology,  natural  science,  logic,  and  metophysics ;  been  applied  to  the  encouragement  of  art»  chiefly 
session  from  the  Ist  Tuesday  of  November  to  the  through  tiie  school  of  design.    The  seat  of  tli» 
be^nmg  of  ApriL    The  high  school  is  another  school  contains  accommo£ktion  for  the  board 
oelebrated   educational   establishment,   dating  of  British  herring  fisheij;  the  royal  eodety  of 
from  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century.    Its  Scotland,  the  most  influential  of  the  l^med  so- 
cnrriculum  of  study  occupies  6  years,  and  em-  cieties,  and  which  publishes  its  transactions ;  the 
braces  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  geogra-  sodety  of  antiquaries;  the  royal  institution,  in- 
phy,  history,  natural  science,  with  the  ordinary  corporated  for  the  encouragement  of  the  nne 
branches  of  a  commercial  education.    Average  arts ;  and  the  sdiool  of  design,  with  fine  colle^ 
number  of  pnpils800to400;  quarterlyfees7«.  ^  tions  of  paintings  and  mutuary.    The  last  was 
to  £1  5$,  for  each  class.  The  Edinburgh  academy  eiteblished  on  ahumble  scale  in  1760  as  a^^][' 
is  an  institution  of  a  similar  nature,  with  a  7  ing  academy,  in  which  Wilkie  and  many  of  ue 
years'  course  of  study,  at  a  scale  of  fees  calculat-  most  eminent  Scottish  artists  were  eoacstea 
ed  for  the  wealthier  classes — £7  for  the  Ist  year,  Having  been  enlarged  into  a  general  school  of 
increasing  to  £11 10s.  the  last    The  following  design  for  manufactures,  architectural  and  gen- 
schools  existed  in  1864 :  Esteblished  church  20,  eral  ornament,  as  well  as  the  study  of  the  an- 
Free  church  22,  United  Presbyterian  10,  Scot-  tique,  it  has  at  present  about  200  stndents, 
tish  Episcopal  6,  Boman  Oatholio  4^  not  denomi-  including  several  school  teachers.  Art  is  further 
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ropresentedly^r  the  Scotch  national  gallery  of  art^  still  retains  the  name  of  Oanon^te.  In  the  19th 
the  royal  Scottish  academv,  and  the  royal  associa-  century,  William  the  Lion,  who  made  the  castle 
tion  for  the  promotion  of  the  fine  arts  in  Scotland,  his  residence,  added  largely  to  the  town  and 
Antiquities  are  represented  by  the  society  of  constitated  it  a  royal  borgh.  In  1215  the  first 
antiquaries,  and  agriculture  by  the  highland  and  parliament  of  Alexander  L  was  held  there.  In 
agricultural  society  of  Scotland,  which  has  done  June,  1291,  the  castJcL  with  nearly  all  the  other 
much  for  the  development  of  the  farming  re-  fortresses  of  Scotland,  was  surrendered  to  Ed- 
sources  of  the  country.  Industry  is  ftirther  ward  I.  of  England.  In  1818  it  was  stormed 
encouraged  by  the  establishment  of  an  industrial  at  midnight,  Feb.  28,  by  the  Scots  under  Ban- 
museum  for  Scotland,  comprising  a  museum  dolph,  earl  of  Moray,  who  destroyed  it  It  was 
proper,  laboratory  lectures  (attended  in  1867  retaken  and  rebuilt  by  the  English  under  Edward 
by  20  pupib,  beside  40  students  of  the  nni-  in.,  who  placed  there  a  strong  garrison  and  made 
yersity  daas  of  technolo^),  and  a  library  which  it  for  a  time  his  residence.  In  1887  it  was  un« 
was  formally  organized  m  1857.  A  site  for  the  successfully  besieged  by  the  Scots  under  Sir  An- 
new  museum  has  been  acquired ;  the  cost  of  the  drew  Moray,  and  in  1861  was  taken  by  stratagem 
building  will  be  abont  £40,000,  and  a  vote  of  by  Sir  William  Douglas.  During  the  rei^  of  Dfr- 
£10,000  was  proposed  to  parliament  in  1857,  vid  11.  it  was  the  seat  of  numerous  parliaments, 
which,  however,  was  postponed.  Botany  is  and  though  not  the  unquestioned  metropolis,  was 
fostered  by  the  botanic  garden,  which  is  the  only  held  to  be  the  chief  town  of  Scotland.  In  1884 
one  in  Scotland,  and  is  supported  by  govern-  it  was  visited  by  Froissart  in  company  with  a 
ment ;  astronomy,  by  the  observatory,  presided  party  of  French  knights.  He  calls  It  the  Paris 
over  by  the  astronomer  royal  for  Scotland,  wha  of  Scotland,  and  describes  it  as  consisting  of 
beside  his  ordinary  duties,  lectures  on  practical  4,000  houses,  so  poor  that  they  could  not  afford 
astronomv  at  the  university.  The  observatory  the  knights  due  accommodation.  After  the  mur- 
IS  situated  on  Oalton  Hill,  and  is  the  property  of  der  of  James  I.  at  Perth  in  1437,  Edinburgh 
the  government,  which  grants  £100  per  annum  became  decisively  the  national  capital.  His  son 
for  Its  support.  Its  lat.  is  65^  67'  28.2"  N. ;  James  II.  was  conveyed  thither  for  security 
long.  8^  10'  45"  of  space,  or  Oh.  12m.  48.0s.  of  from  the  murderers  of  his  father,  and  continued 
time,  W.  of  Greenwich.  An  act  authorizing  to  hold  his  court  there.  He  was  particularly 
the  government  to  acquire  the  theatre  royal  and  attached  to  the  place,  and  granted  the  dty  a 
adjacent  property  for  the  erection  of  a  new  variety  of  privileges  and  immunities,  fiivored  by 
general  post  office  was  passed  in  1858. — ^£d-  which  it  grew  rapidly  in  wealth  and  population, 
inburgh  is  of  high  antiquity.  Its  castle  rock  James  HI.  bestowed  upon  it  a  banner  which  is 
is  said  to  have  been  a  stronghold  of  the  natives  called  the  blue  blanket,  from  its  color,  and  is  still 
long  before  their  subjugation  by  the  Bomans.  preserved  as  a  sort  of  palladium  of  the  city.  In 
It  was  known  as  CcuteUi'Mynya-Agnedj  or  the  1508  Ohapman  and  Millar,  under  a  royal  charter, 
fortress  of  the  hiU  of  Agnes.  Subsequently  it  introduced  the  printing  press.  In  1518  the  city 
was  called  in  the  Gaelic  Magh^ufi,  in  the  Brit*  was  desolated  by  a  pli^e,  and  the  magistrates 
ish  Mairdin^  from  which  in  English  it  came  to  and  many  of  tiie  burgesses  fell  with  James  lY.  in 
be  styled  the  Maiden  Castle,  and  by  the  Latin  the  fatal  battle  of  Flodden.  During  the  minority 
writers  of  the  middle  ages  C<utrum  PueUarum,  of  James  Y.  Edinburgh  was  the  scene  of  many 
To  account  for  this  appellation,  a  romantic  story  tumults  between  rival  factions.  In  a  fight  b^ 
was  invented  that  the  British  kinos  in  times  of  tween  the  Hamiltons  and  the  Douglases  200  men 
war  or  trouble  sent  their  daughters  to  this  were  slain  in  the  street&  This  afiOur  is  popularly 
stronghold.  At  the  beginning  of  the  7th  ceo-  known  as  '^  clear  the  causeway."  In  1582  the 
tury,  when  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  dominant  in  college  of  justice  was  established,  and  the  city 
the  south  of  Scotland,  the  place  began  to  be  thenceforthbecamethechief  seat  of  lawfor  the 
called  Edwin's  burgh,  from  Edwin  the  king  of  whole  kingdom.  At  this  time,  too,  the  High 
Korthumbi-ia,  who  occasionally  made  it  his  red-  street  was  first  paved  and  lighted*  In  August, 
dence.  The  Celtic  inhabitants  turned  the  Eng-  1684^  Norman  €k>urlay  and  David  Straiton  were 
lish  phrase  into  Dun-edm,  which  is  also  descrip-  condemned  and  executed  for  Protestantism.  In 
tive  of  the  natural  features  of  the  site — the  1544theearlof  Hertford  with  an  English  army 
words  signifying  ^'the  feice  of  a  hill."  About  landed  near  Leith  and  set  fire  to  the  city,bnt 
the  middle  of  the  9th  century  Edinburgh  seems  could  not  take  the  castle.  To  defend  it  from  the 
to  have  been  a  considerable  village,  and  the  pos-  English,  it  was  garrisoned  by  French  troops  in 
session  of  its  castle  was  often  contested  in  the  1648.  In  1556  the  preaching  of  John  Knox  the  re- 
wars  between  the  Scots  and  the  Anglo-Saxons,  former  caused  an  outbreak  of  disturbances,  which 
When  the  Scots  regained  Lothian  in  the  11th  by  the  aidof  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England  finely 
century,  Edinburgh  castle  began  to  be  frequently  resulted  in  the  triumph  of  the  Protestants ;  and 
occupied  as  a  royal  residence.  In  the  reign  of  the  first  assembly  of  the  reformed  kirk  met  in 
David  I.  the  town  was  reckoned  one  of  the  4  the  city  in  1560,  under  the  sanction  of  the  mu- 
chief  places  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  its  imme-  nicipal  authorities.  In  August,  1661,  the  young 
diate  vicinity  this  monarch  founded  the  abbey  and  beautiful  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  arrived  from 
of  Holyrood.  The  canons  of  the  abbey  built  a  France.  In  1565  she  married  Darnley  at  Holy* 
suburb  westward  from  their  church  till  it  met  rood,  and  in  Feb.  1567,  her  husband  was  blown 
the  town,  and  the  part  of  the  city  tiius  created  vp  with  gunpowder  while  sleeping  in  the  house 
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of  Kirk  of  Field,  where  the  uniyeraity  now  also  to  the  fiiet  that  the  artides  comhined  the 
stands.  ICary's  maniage  to  Bothwell  at  Holj-  philo9oph]<»l  treatment  of  snhjecta  with  the 
rood,  on  the  following  Mav  15,  raised  snch  critical  examination  of  hooks.  The  greatest 
d&storhanoes  in  Edinhnrgh  that  the  qneen  and  offences  of  the  review,  while  nnder  the  care 
her  new  hoshand  fled  from  the  dty,  June  6,  pnr-  of  Jeffirej,  were  in  some  of  the  hdles-kttres 
sned  hy  800  horsemen.  In  tibe  civil  war  that  ardcles,  espedallj  those  on  the  poems  of  Words- 
ensued  Edinburgh  was  frequently  the  scene  of  worth,  Southey,  and  Lamb,  which  were  ridi- 
battle  and  snflfored  eewely.  In  1581  the  ereo-  culed  severely,  flippantly,  and,  as  subsequently 
tion  of  the  colle^  was  begun,  and  the  first  pro-  admitted  by  Jeffrey,  who  wrote  the  critiques, 
fe8sorappointedml58d.  In  1608  the  city  ceased  unjustly.  Wordsworth  wds  accustomed  to  class 
to  be  the  seat  of  royalty  by  the  accession  of  Robespierre,  Bonaparte,  and  Jeffi^y  together, 
James  VI.  to  the  orown  of  England  on  the  de*  as  the  three  most  formidable  enemies  ctf  the  hu- 
mise  of  Elisabeth.  In  1688  Charles  I.  visited  man  race  who  had  i^peared  witlun  his  remem- 
the  city  and  erected  the  bishopric  of  Edinburgh,  brance.  The  last  article  Of  Sydney  Smith  was 
a  measure  which  gave  rise  to  great  disturbances,  published  in  1827.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  had 
In  Oct.  1648,  the  solemn  league  and  covenant  then  become  an  occarional  contributor,  and 
for  the  extirpation  of  prelacy  was  signed  in  the  Lord  Brougham  continued  to  write  many  po- 
High  church.  The  city  raised  and  supported  a  litical  articles.  A  few  years  before  the  with- 
regiment  of  1,200  men  to  assist  the  English  par-  drawal  of  Jeffi^y  he  had  secured  the  services 
liamentarians  against  Charles.  In  1650  the  roy-  of  two  contributors  who  maintained  the  char- 
alist  Montrose  was  executed  at  the  town  cross,  acter  of  the  review,  Thomas  Babington  Mac- 
and  2  months  later  Charles  II.  was  proclaimed  aulay  and  Thomas  Oarlyle.  In  1826  Macanlar, 
king  at  the  same  place.  Still  2  months  later,  then  a  student  at  Cambridge,  de^atched  td  the 
and  Cromwell,  having  defeated  the  Scots  at  editor  without  personal  acquaintance  or  intro- 
Pnnbar,  took  possession  of  the  city,  and  subee-  duction  his  pin>er  on  Milton.  It  was  immedi- 
quently  of  the  castle.  From  1668  to  1685,  under  ately  admitted,  and  fr^im  that  time  till  he  went 
Vharles  II.,  Edinburgh  was  the  scene  of  the  to  India  in  1885  almost  every  number  contained 
torture  and  execution  of  a  vast  number  of  Cove-  one  ofhis  brilliant  essays,  diiefly  on  the  liters- 
Banters,  martys  to  their  faith.  In  lT36-occurred  ture  of  England.  He  continued  to  furnish 
the  famous  Porteous  mob.  In  1745  Edinbuigh  artides  after  his  return,  among  which  were 
was  occupied  by  the  forces  of  the  young  pre-  those  on  Clive  and  Hastings,  till  he  b^an  the 
tender,  Charles  Edward,  who  held  it  for  5  or  6  composition  ofhis  history  of  England.  One  of 
weeks,  but  did  not  succeed  in  reducing  the  castle,  his  last  contributions  was  his  invective  against 
EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  the  oldest  of  the  Barrere,  ''the  Anacreon  of  the  guillotine."  The 
great  British  quarterly  reviews,  the  first  num-  articles  of  Carlyle  began  in  1827,  and  continued 
ber  of  which  appeared  in  Edinburgh  in  Oct.  almost  regularly  for  6  years.  He  now  atoned 
1802.  It  was  originated  by  several  young  men  for  some  of  the  early  sins  of  Jefirey,  who  had 
then  resident  in  the  Scottish  capital,  the  most  depreciated  Bums,  satirized  the  German  litera- 
prominent  of  whom  were  Sydney  Smith,  Fran-  ture,  ''  cut  up"  Goethe,  and  sneered  at  Ricfater. 
CIS  Jeffrey,  Henry  Brougham,  and  Francis  Hor-  Carlyle  furnished  a  moMive  panegyric  oi  Bums, 
ner.  '^  I  proposed,"  says  Sydney  Smith,  *'that  and  a  series  of  elucidations  of  the  prindpal 
we  should  set  up  a  review ;  this  was  acceded  Grerman  authors.  Some  of  his  papers  too,  as 
to  with  acclamation.  I  was  appointed  editor,  that  on  the  ''  Signs  of  the  'Hmes,"  startled 
and  remained  long  enough  in  Edinburgh  to  edit  the  ordinary  contributors  and  supporters  of 
the  first  number."  He  was  succeeded  in  the  the  review  by  depreciating  modem  progress, 
editorial  office  by  Jeffrey,  who  retained  it  till  and  by  regarding  the  triumphs  of  machinery 
1829.  The  ^'Edhiburgh  Review"  was  success-  as  leading  only  to  the  subjugation  of  mind 
fill  fh>m  the  commencement ;  it  reached  a  cir-  to  matter.  Upon  the  resignation  of  Jeffirey 
culation  of  9,000  copies  in  6  years,  and  of  18,-  the  editorship  devolved  upon  Macvey  Kiq>ier, 
000  in  12  years;  and  its  i^pearance  marks  an  known  also  as  an  editor  of  the  *'  Encydo- 
era  in  Journalism.  6uch  elaborate  discussions  peedia  Britannica."  /  He  retained  the  office 
of  the  principles  of  politics  and  taste,  written  till  near  his  death  in  1847.  During  this  period 
with  so  much  brilliancy  and  effect,  and  contain-  the  whigs  came  into  power,  and  the  review  as 
ing  such  intrepid  criticisms,  had  not  before  been  their  organ  adopted  therefore  a  tone  rather  de- 
attempted  in  periodical  literature.  The  organ  fensive  than  offensive.  It  had  at  first  been 
of  whigs,  it  appeared  even  more  liberal  from  thought  almost  an  incendiary  publication,  but 
the  tone  and  temper 'Of  its  articles  than  from  a  party  which  deemed  it  not  liberal  enough 
the  measures  and  princmles  which  it  advocated,  had  established  the  ^  Westminster  Review"  m 
for  it  &vored  a  ^ee  and  full  discussion,  an  open  rivalry.  Napier  was  succeeded  in  the  editorship 
field  and  fair  play  to  argument  and  wit.  It  was  by  Prof.  Empson,  a  son-in-law  of  Lord  Jeffrey, 
thus  the  meoium  through  which  the  daring  who  in  1854  was  succeeded  by  Sir  G.  Come- 
ideas  in  philosophy  and  political  science,  that  wall  Lewis,  who  in  the  following  year  resigned 
had  been  elaborated  in  the  18th  century,  were  it  into  the  hands  of  Henry  Reeve.  Under  its 
made  familiar  to  the  general  public.  Its  high  later  editors  the  review  has  assumed  a  more 
literary  character  was  due  not  only  to  the  serious  and  scholarly  and  probably  less  effec- 
talent  and  refinement  of  its  ccmtributora,  bat  tive  character  than  bdon^^  to  it  formerly. 
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Among  the  prominent  contributors  since  the  dis-  EDMONDS,  Jonir  Worth,  an  American  jn- 

appearance  of  the  original  stafE^  have  been  Sir  rist,  more  generally  known  for  his  advocacy  of 

William  Hamilton  on  topics  of  mental  philoso-  what  is  called  "  Spiritualism/^  bom  March  18, 

phy  and  education,  J.  B.  M'Golloch  on  political  1799,  in  Hudson,  K  Y.    He  was  graduated  at 

economy  and  the  progress  of  manuiactures.  Union  college  in  1816,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 

Henry  Rogers  and  W.  J.  Gonybeare  on  the  in  1819,  and  in  1820  commenced  the  practice 

tractarian  and  latitudinarian  movements  in  the  of  his  profession  in  his  native  city.    In  1881 

Anglican  church,  Sir  James  Stephen  on  ecdesi-  he  was  a  member  of  the  lower  branch  of  the 

astical  history  and  biography,  Greorge  Moir,  G.  legislature  of  New  York,  and  for  the  4  years 

H.  Lewes,  and  R.  Monckton  Milnes.    A  selec-  ensuing  of  the  senate  and  court  of  errors.    Re- 

tion  of  the  best  articles  that  had  appeared  in  tiring  from  the  legislature  in  1836,  he  spent 

the  '*  Edinburgh  Review^^  from  the  commence-  most  of  the  following  two  years  on  special  mis- 

mentto  1888  was  made  by  Maurice  Cross  (4  vols.,  sions  from  the  federal  government  among  the 

London,  1888).    Three  indexes  have  been  pub-  Indians  on  the  frontiers.    In  1887  he  resumed 

lished :  to  vols.  i.-xx.  (1818),  vols.  X3i.-L  (1882),  the  practice  of  the  law  in  the  city  of  New  York, 

and  vols.  l.~lxzx.  (1850).  In  1843  he  became  one  of  the  inspectors  of  the 

EDINBURGHSHIRE,  or  Mid-Lothian,  a  state's  prisons,  and  for  two  years  labored  to  in- 
maritime  CO.  of  Scotland,  extending  about  86  m.  troduce  a  reform  in  prison  discipline,  by  substi- 
from  E.  to  W.,  and  about  18  m.  from  N.  to  S. ;  tuting  for  corporal  coercion  the  system  of 
area,  897  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851, 259,435.  Its  N.  kindness.  The  effort  was  successftil,  and  re- 
boundmy  is  formed  by  the  firth  of  Forth,  and  is  ceiving  Uie  sanction  of  the  legislature,  inaugu- 
studded  with  important  towns  and  havens.  The  rated  a  new  feature  in  the  penitentiary  system 
S.  outline  is  very  irregular,  being  deeply  indent-  of  the  state.  In  1845  he  was  appointed  one 
ed  by  Peeblesshire,  from  which  it  is  partly  sepa-  of  the  circuit  judges  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
rated  by  a  continuation  of  the  Moorfoot  range.  In  1847  he  was  elevated  to  the  bench  of  the 
These  mils,  the  highest  of  which  is  nearly  1,900  supreme  court,  and  in  1852  became  a  member 
feet  above  the  sea,  occupy  an  area  of  nearly  60  of  the  court  of  appeals.  At  the  close  of  1853 
sq.  m.  in  the  S.  E.  part  of  Edinburghshire,  but  are  he  retired  from  the  bench,  and  has  since  been 
not  entirely  unproductive.  Many  fertile  dales  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  New 
lie  hidden  among  them,  and  a  great  part  of  their  York.  Early  in  1861  he  began  to  investigate  the 
acclivities  is  under  profitable  cultivation.  The  subject  of  allegedinteroourse  with  the  spirits  of 
Pentland  hiUs,  which  extend  from  Peeblesshire  the  departed,  and  in  the  sunmier  of  1858  made 
N.E.intothecentreof  the  county,  are  bleak  and  a  public  avowal  of  his  belief.  The  faith  he 
sterile,  but  afford  some  fine  scenery.  The  soil,  teaches  denies  the  ordinarily  received  doctrine 
except  in  the  valleys  of  the  Forth  and  N.  and  S.  of  the  divinity  of  Ohrist  and  his  atonement  for 
Esks,  is  naturally  of  inferior  quality,  and  most  our  sins,  and  inculcates  the  ideas  that  man  can 
of  the  land  is  used  for  pasturage,  but  the  forms  and  does  hold  personal  communion  with  the 
are  skilfully  worked.  The  chief  crops  are  wheat,  spirits  of  the  deceased,  and  through  it  can  learn 
barley,  oats,  beans,  peas,  potatoes,  and  turnips,  what  is  the  life  into  which  we  are  ushered  after 
Good  breeds  of  sheep  and  cattle  are  reared,  and  death ;  that  man  is  the  creature  of  progression, 
milk  and  butter  are  sold  at  the  Edinburgh  and  from  his  birth  through  eternity;  that  such  pro- 
other  markets.  The  minerals  comprise  coaL  gressis  the  ultimate  destiny  of  all;  that  it  must 
limestone,  sandstone,  and  porphyry.  The  chief  m  all  be  alike  in  love,  in  knowledge,  and  in 
streams  are  the  N.  and  8.  Esks,  Gala  water,  and  purity,  for  it  is  also  the  destiny  of  each  through 
water  of  Leith.  The  county  is  not  extensively  eternity  to  be  a  ministering  servant  of  the  Most 
engaged  in  manuflEiotnres,  though  there  are  van-  High  in  executing  the  laws  of  creation ;  that 
ous  establishments  in  the  chief  towns,  bleach-  eadi  may  retard  or  hasten  his  own  progression, 
eries  and  grist  mills  on  the  water  courses,  and  but  cannot  prevent  it,  and  that  his  immediate 
some  largepaper  and  gunpowder  mills  on  the  ftiture  for  good  or  ill  is  of  his  own  fabrication, 
N.  Esk.  Whiskey  and  the  famous  Edinburgh  for  he  passes  into  the  next  stage  of  existence 
ale  are  the  other  artaoles  most  extensively  made,  precisely  what  he  is  in  this  life,  with  all  his  at- 
The  Union  canal  and  several  lines  of  railway  tributes  and  propensities  as  he  has  cultivated 
terminatiag  at  the  capital  are  the  most  impor-  or  perverted  them  here.  In  elucidation  of 
tant  channels  of  inland  communication.  iVin-  these  principles,  Judge  Edmonds  has  published 
cipal  towns,  Edinburgh,  Leith,  Dalkeith,  Mns-  severed  works,  the  most  elaborate  of  which  is 
selburgh,  and  Portobello.  The  county  sends  entitled  ^^  Spiritualism''  (2  vols.  8vo.,  New 
one  member  to  the  imperial  parliament  York,  1858).- 

EDISTO,  a  river  of  South  Oarolina,  formed  EDMONDSON,  a  central  co.  of  Ky.,  drained 

by  the  union  of  the  N.  and  S.  Edisto,  the  former  by  Green  river  and  Bear  creek ;  area,  225  sq. 

of  which  rises  in  the  W.  part  of  Lexington  dis-  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  4^088,  of  whom  325  were 

trict,  and  the  latter  in  Eogefield.    They  unite  a  slaves.    The  surface  is  hilly  or  moderately  un- 

few  miles  W.  of  Branchville.  whence  tiie  course  even ;  the  soil  is  fertile  and  -fluitable  for  grass 

of  the  main  stream  is  S.  E.  and  S.    It  enters  and  grain.    In  1850  the  productions  were  193,- 

the  Atlantic  by  2  channels,  between  which  lies  095  bushels  of  Indian  com,  4.822  of  wheat, 

Edisto  island,  about  20  m.  S.  W.  from  Charles-  84,455  of  oats,  86,980  lbs.  of  tobacco,  7,940  of 

ton.    It  is  navigable  100  m.  from  the  sea.  wool,  and  12,891  of  flax.   There  were  6  church- 
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M,  and  810  pupils  ■tteniHng  pnUfo  sdioolfl.  laeeiidiid  the  tliroae  In  M6,  died  Nor.  SS,  965. 
Atttbredte  coal  »  ftboodant)  aod  a  eonaider-  Tbeehildboodof  tbeSsoosofEdiiniiidraider- 
aUe  portiofi  of  the  eomity  ia  oceopied  by  beds  ing  them  iacompeteiit  to  soDceed  him,  Edred  in 
of  eavenioiu  limestone.  The  ftmons  MsmmoCh  an  aeserahlj  of  the  prdates  md  thanee  was 
eaye  is  situated  hereu  This  oomilj  was  oraan*  dboaen  king^aod  copaojarated,  in  the  atyie  of  his 
SjBed  in  1836,  and  named  in  honor  of  GqyL^hn  ehartera^tothe  **goycmmentof  theAn^o-€az- 
Edmondson,  who  feU  at  the  battle  of  Baisn  aim,  Korthambnans,  pepms^  and  Britons." 
river.    Capita],  Brownsville.  Thoii|^  afflicted  wiUi  a  lingering  disease,  he 

EDlCnin)  leaking  of  the  Anglo-Sezotts,  son  marched  into  Noithunbria  and  q[iMOed  the  tor- 
of  King  Edward  the  Elder,  and  sneoessor  of  boknt  Danes.  In  tiiia  reign  8t  Donstan  -rose 
iLthdstan,  bom  abont  988,  ascended  the  throne  to  power,  and  important  ecderiastieal  and  mo- 
in  940,  died  in  946.  The  restless  Korthnmbri-  nastic  reforms  were  undertaken, 
ana  immediatelj  after  his  aoceaflion  inTaded  EDRISI,  an  AiabSan  geographer,  snppoeed  to 
Mercia,  bnt  the  jromg  king  bv  a  mind  mardi  be  the  pcraon  mentioaed  br  historians  of  hb 
OTerawed  them  and  forced  them  to  sabmit,  nation  nnder  the  name  of  Abon  AbdaSah  Mo- 
and  to  embrace  Christianitj.  He  had,  how-  hammed  ben  Mohammed  ben  Abdallah  ben  Ed- 
erer,  hardly  left  the  counirj  when  they  again  ris,  who  was  a  desoendant  of  the  MoBeahnan 
asserted  their  independence.  Edmnnd  next  Edridde  prinoes  who  rdgned  at  Fes  befiite  the 
eonqoered  the  Britons  of  Cmnbria  or  Omnber-  Fatimites,  bom  in  Genta  in  1099,  died  in  GkSfy 
land,  and  conferred  that  territory  on  JCalcdm.  abont  ixii.  He  stodied  at  CordoTa,  where  he 
king  of  Scotland,  on  condition  tiiat  he  shoold  distingniahed  himself  lor  his  knowledge  of  cos- 
do  homage  for  it^  and  protect  the  north  from  mography,  geography,  philosophy,  medidDei 
all  fotnre  inonraions  of  the  Danes.  As  Edmnnd  and  eren  astrology,  and  for  his  skSl  as  a  poet 
was  celebrating  a  festiTal  in  Gloocesterahire,  he  After  riatingGoDstantlnople,  Asia  IGnor,  Sgjpt, 
peroeiyed  Leoll^  a  noted  outlaw  whom  he  had  Morocco^  Andalusia,  FrsDoe,  and  Engfawd,  he 
sentonoed  to  banishment,  enter  the  hall  and  repaired  to  Sicily,  whither  he  was  incited  by 
insolently  seat  himself  at  the  royal  table.  In-  Ehig  Roger  IL,  a  friend  of  learned  men.  He 
flamed  by  passion,  he  turned  to  seixe  the  ruffian,  made  for  that  prinee  a  terrestrial  globe  of  alrer, 
when  the  latter  stabbed  him  ilfttally  in  the  breast  upon  which  he  inscribed  in  Arabic  dianeteri 

EDMUND  II.,  sumamed  Ircmside,  a  king  all  that  he  knew  of  the  various  countries  of  the 

of  the  An^^o-Sazoos,  son  and  successor  or  earth.    To  explain  the  ^be,  he  composed  a 

Ethelred  11^  bora  in  969,  ascended  the  throne  treatise  on  geography.    The  c^obe  is  lost,  but 

in  1010,  died  in  the  same  year.    Even  before  a  complete  manuscript  d  the  geography  wis 

his  accession  he  was  recogi2u»d  as  the  cham-  disooyered  in  the  imperial  library  at  Paris  in 

pion  of  the  Eof^ish  cause  agidnst  the  Danes  1689,  of  which  a  French  translation  by  Jan- 

under  Canute,  but  his  abilities  and  hardy  valor  bert  appeared  in  1680.    Several  p(»tions  and 

were  unable  to  prevent  the  subjugation  of  the  abridgments  of  the  work  had  however  been 

kingdom.    Canute  was  proclaim^  at  South-  publi^ied  many  years  befin^e.    Edrisi  divides 

ampton  at  the  same  time  that  Edmund  was  the  earth  into  7  climates  or  zones,  each  <€whi<^ 

recognized  by  the  bnigeases  of  London,  and  the  Is  again  divided  into  11  regions;  and  in  his 

latter  city  was  immediately  besieged  by  the  descriptions  he  adheres  strictly  to  his  scheme 

Daniah  forces.    Edmund,  obliged  to  flee  from  without  considering  whether  his  divisioosresem* 

his  capital,  raised  an  army  in  Weaaex,  and  at  ble  those  which  have  been  traced  by  natural  fea- 

Sceastoan  in  Gloucestershire  gave  battle  to  Ca-  tuxes  or  society.    His  work  represents  the  state 

nute,  who  was  assisted  by  many  disaffected  of  geographical  knowledge  among  the  Arabs  in 

English  nobles  and  prelates  under  Edric    The  the  12ui  century,  and  although  it  contains  nearly 

battle  raged  for  2  days,  and  fortune  seemed  to  as  many  errors  as  there  are  in  Stnbo,  it  was 

have  declared  for  Edmund,  when  a  stratagem  yet  the  source  from  which  the  western  geogra- 

of  Edric  made  the  victory  undecided.  He  again  phers  derived  their  notions  prior  to  the  Portn- 

met  his  enemies  at  Brentford  and  at  Otford,  guese  discoveries  in  the  16th  century, 

but  by  the  perfidy  of  Edric  susteined  a  decisive  EDUCATION  (Lat  educo,  to  draw  out),  the 

discomfitare  at  Assington.    This  nobleman,  hav-  development  of  the  faculties  or  germs  d  power 

ing  insinuated  himself  into  the  favor  of  the  Eng-  in  man,  and  the  training  of  them  into  harmoni- 

lisQ-monaroh,  fled  with  his  division  at  the  very  ous  action  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  reason 

onset    The  resources  of  Edmund  were  not  ex-  and  morality.    In  a  general  sense,  it  embraces 

hausted ;  he  was  prepared  to  meet  Canute  with  the  universal  means  by  which  IVovidenoe  is 

a  new  army,  when  lx>th  tiie  Danish  and  Eng-  guiding  ^e  human  race  to  its  final  destiny ;  or 

lish  troops,  wearied  of  the  strife,  obliged  their  It  includes  the  countless  natural  imd  social  dr- 

kings  to  come  to  a  compromise,  and  to  divide  cumstances  under  the  indirect  tuition  of  which 

the  kingdom  between  them  by  treaty.    Meroia  individuals  pass  from  the  cradle  through  the  ca- 

and  Northumbria  were  the  portion  of  Canute,  reer  of  life ;  but  it  more  usually  and  specially 

and  the  southern  parts  were  left  to  Edmund,  designates  the  instruction  and  care  which  pa- 

who  is  believed  to  have  been  murdered  at  Oxford,  rente  and  masters  bestow  upon  the  young  to 

thus  making  way  for  the  acceanon  of  Canute.  direct  their  physical,  intellectual,  nsthetic,  and 

EDRED,  a  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  son  moral  development.  AcccM^ing  to  Plato,  a  good 

of  Edward  the  Elder,  successor  of  Edmund  I.,  education  consiste  in  giving  to  the  body  and  the 
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Boal  all  the  p«rfMtion  of  which  they  are  snaoep-  hy  heart,  and  reciting  select  paasages  of  litera- 
tible;  aooordlng  to  BonBBeaa,  In  making  the  tare.  Before  departure  at  night  a  part  of  the 
primitiye  instinota  and  dispoaitiona  the  constant  pnpila  relate  some  of  Uie  events  of  ancient  his- 
gaidea  oi  character  and  action ;  and  according  torj,  which  are  explained  hy  the  master;  others 
to  Kant,  there  is  within  every  man  a  divine  nnite  in  singing  an  ancient  ode,  which  is  some* 
ideal,  the  type  after  which  he  was  created,  the  times  accompanied  by  a  symbolic  dance.  They 
germs  of  a  perfect  person,  and  it  is  the  office  of  leave  the  hall  with  the  same  obeisances  with 
ednoation  to  favor  and  direct  the  growth  of  which  they  enter  it,  and  on  reaching  home  rev- 
theae  germs.  Tet  education  not  only  aims  at  erendally  salnte  the  domesdo  spirits,  and  their 
the  development  and  coltore  of  the  child  as  an  ancestors,  parents,  and  relatives.  For  the  sons 
individual,  bat  is  also  the  means  by  which  every  of  the  nobles  a  higher  coarse  of  instrnction  is 
rising  generation  is  pat  in  possession  of  all  the  provided  in  nniversities  ander  the  surveillance 
attainments  of  preceding  generations,  and  be-  of  the  state.  One  of  these  exists  in  most  of  the 
comes  capable  of  increasing  and  improving  this  large  cities,  and  the  most  advanced  of  them  is 
inheritance.  •  It  thus  secures  the  regular  pro-  the  imperial  college  in  Pekin.  Oandidates  for 
gress  of  society,  and  has  for  its  end  to  fashion  admission  into  the  last  are  required  to  pass  a 
childhood  to  an  order  of  things  and  of  ideas  strict  examination,  and  the  graduates  from  it  are 
which  it  is  designed  to  establish  or  perpetuate,  at  once  appointed  to  public  office.  In  no  other 
Thus,  according  to  Aristotle,  ^  the  most  effective  country,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  Prussia, 
way  of  preserving  a  state  is  to  bring  up  the  cit-  is  a  learned  education  the  means  of  official  pro- 
izens  in  the  spirit  of  the  government;  to  fai^-  motion  so  much  as  in  China.  The  education 
ion,  and  as  it  were  to  cast  them  In  the  mould  of  girls  is  neglected,  but  the  danghters  of  the 
of  theconstitution.''  **  The  tadc  of  the  instruct-  wealthy  are  generally  taught  to  read,  write, 
or,"  says  Herbart,  '^  conaists  in  transmitting  and  sing,  and  sometimes  to  make  verses. — ^Historians 
interpreting  to  the  new  generation  the  experi-  usoally  account  the  inhabitants  of  India  the 
ence  of  the  race.''  Education  therefore  has  ref-  most  highly  educated  of  the  ancient  nations  of 
erence  to  the  economy  of  society ;  it  constitutes  the  East.  Tet  Hindoo  learning  and  science 
the  apprenticeship  of  those  who  are  afterward  have  always  been  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands 
to  take  a  phice  in  the  order  of  a  civiliEed  com-  of  the  caste  of  Brahmins,  who  only  are  allowed 
muni^ ;  and,  as  universal  knowledge  and  dull  to  explain  the  Vedas  or  sacred  books  to  the  two 
are  impossible,  it  varies  for  the  different  states  castes  next  in  rank.  The  fourth  and  muck  the 
and  classes  of  men,  like  the  different  pursuits  of  most  numerous  caste  of  Soodras,  or  laborers,  are 
life. — In  the  earliest  ages,  the  entire  education  excluded  from  all  privileges  of  education,  and  for- 
and  culture  of  the  people  were  in  the  hands  of  bidden  even  to  listen  to  the  reading  of  the  sacred 
priests,  who  were  the  first  founders  of  institu-  books.  The  elementary  schools  are  now  held  in 
tions,  the  first  savants,  statesmen.  Judges,  phy-  the  open  air,  and  the  instruction  ordinarily  begins 
sicians,  astronomers,  and  architects;  amsdence  with  writing.  The  boys,  ntting  naked  on  the 
has  been  separated  irom  religion,  and  teaching  ground,  write  in  the  sand,  or  on  palm  leaves,  a 
has  been  a  distinct  profession,  only  in  the  most  series  of  moral  sentences  from  the  ancient  writ*^ 
highly  civULsed  communities.  Even  in  these,  ings.  These  are  also  committed  to  memory, 
learning  and  schools  have  often  been  to  a  greater  The  Yedas  are  taught  separately  in  the  schools 
or  less  extent,  more  or  less  directly,  under  Uke|>at-  of  the  Brahmins,  and  embrace  not  only  the 
Tonage  and  care  of  religious  bodies,  since  religion  higher  doctrines  of  mythology,  but  also  of  mar 
has  been  esteemed  by  all  nations  the  highest  in-  thematics,  astrology,  and  philosophy.  Hindoo 
terest  of  society. — ^At  a  very  ancient  era,  though  masters  especially  inculcate  the  niles  of  polite- 
less  remote  than  they  themselves  pretend,  the  ness,  the  art  of  elegant  conversation,  the  ooun- 
Ohinese  possessed  a  high  degree  of  cultare.  The  tenance  which  ought  to  be  assumed  according 
Chinese  sage,  ConAicius  (bom  551  B.  C),  was  to  occasions,  and  mnumerable  minute  practices 
tiie  restorer  and  not  the  founder  of  their  civilixa-  of  etiquette  and  duplicity.  The  education  of 
tion,  and  expredaly  disclaimed  writing  anything  women,  to  whom  the  laws  of  Manu  ascribe 
which  had  not  long  been  recognized  in  tiiele^  a  mingled  character  of  malice  and  deceit,  ia 
lation  and  science  of  his  ancestors.  The  princi-  totally  neglected,  and  it  is  a  disgrace  for  them 
pies  established  b^  him  and  by  Mencius  (nearly  2  to  know  how  to  read.  Only  the  courtesans 
centuries  later)  still  prevail  in  Chinese  pedagogy,  learn  to  read,  sing,  and  dance.  Schoobhave 
The  course  of  instruction  begins  in  the  family,  been  established  by  the  British  government,  and 
where  the  boys  are  taught  to  ennmerate  objects,  also  by  the  natives,  in  which  there  are  generally 
to  count  to  the  number  of  10,000,  ahd  to  rever-  two  departments,  in  one  of  which  the  Engli^ 
ence  their  panents  and  ancestors  by  a  minute  language,  sciences,  and  literature  are  taught,  and 
oeremoniaL  At  the  age  of  5  or  6  years  they  in  the  other  the  Sanscrit,  Persian,  or  Arabic 
are  sent  to  school  On  entering  the  hall,  the  languages  and  literature. — ^The  early  culture  of 
pupfl  makes  obeisance  first  to  the  holy  Conftadus  the  Egyptians  was  such,  that  the  Greeks  de- 
and  then  to  his  master.  A  lesson  learned  in  rived  nom  them  their  first  lessons  in  science  and 
grammar,  history,  ethics,  mathematics^  or  as>  philosophy.  In  Egypt,  too,  tiie  Israelites  ob- 
tronomy,  according  to  the  proficiency  of  the  tained  the  knowledge  which  enabled  them  to 
stndent,  is  followed  by  the  morning  repast;  af-  measure  and  *^  divide  the  land."  Learning  and 
ter  which  the  day  is  spent  in  copying,  learning  political  power  were  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the 
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priests,  among  whom  the  greAter  part  of  the  ^ofXeiiophoiiisaromaiiticpSctareofthePer- 
landa  were  distribnted.  PabUc  education  ex*  alan  mode  of  edacaliQiL  It  preeeniB  the  whole 
isted  only  in  the  castes  of  priests  and  warriors,  population  divided  into  4  clasnen  aooofding  to 
until  it  became  more  general  after  the  rise  of  age,  and  meeting  at  ^ypointed  times  in  the  i 
the  Persian  and  Gk'eek  dominion.  While  the  diyuioiis  of  the  public  edifices,  which  were  far 
mass  of  the  people  were  trained  to  the  mechan-  removed  from  the  market  places.  The  boys  till 
leal  arts,  a  few  only  were  instructed  in  tibe  the  age  of  17  yean  were  taught  to  know  and  to 
mathematical  sciences,  and  in  the  doctrines  of  practise  justice,  and  to  entertain  right  senti- 
morality  and  divinity.  An  esoteric  culture  was  ments  toward  the  divinity,  thdr  country,  their 
reserved  to  the  priests  themselves,  whose  prin-  parents,  and  their  friends.  They  lodged  at  home, 
cipal  schools  were  at  Thebes,  Memphis,  tod  took  their  slight  meals  under  the  care  of  their 
Heliopolis.  The  allusions  of  the  Greeks,  and  masters,  learned  to  handle  the  bow  and  JAvehn, 
the  inscriptions  on  the  monuments,  prove  an  and  were  prompted  to  admire  and  imitate  those 
early  knowledge  of  ^metry,  astronomy,  men-  aged  men  who  were  noted  for  exemplary  vir- 
snration,  and  surveymg  in  Egypt,  and  from  the  tuea.  Fh>m  the  age  of  17  to  27  years  they 
time  of  Thales  the  wisest  of  Uie  Greeks  went  passed  their  nights  in  the  public  edifice,  that 
to  study  in  that  country.  lamUichus  saya  the  nurity  of  their  ooorals  might  be  strictly 
that  Pythagoras  derived  thence  his  information  guarded^  learned  the  arts  <^  war,  were  aocos- 
upon  mfferent  sciences,  and  that  he  combed  tomed  to  riae  early,  to  bear  cold  and  heat,  to 
with  the  minutest  regulations  of  the  priests,  in  walk,  to  run,  and  to  follow  the  chase.  During 
order  to  overcome  their  repugnance  to  impart-  the  25  foUowing  years  they  were  accoonted  ripe 
ing  their  theories.  Plato,  it  is  said,  was  a  disci-  men,  and  obeyed  their  Buperiocs  in  war.  Above 
pie  of  them,  and  states  that  "when  Solon  inquir-  the  age  of  52  they  were  reckoned  aaoong  old 
ed  of  them  about  ancient  matters  he  perceived  men,  renounced  martial  service,  and  administer- 
that  neither  he  nor  any  one  of  the  Greeks  had  ed  Justice  in  public  and  private  aSaira.  6ach 
any  knowledge  of  very  remote  antiquity.'*  It  an  education  and  career  was  legally  open  to 
was  not  unusmil  for  female  children  of  the  priest-  every  citicen,  but  only  the  worthier  dasEes 
ly  fiimilies  to  acquire  an  education,  but  the  pop-  could  avail  themselves  of  the  public  achools, 
ulace  in  general  were  trained  only  to  follow  m  since  it  was  necessary  not  only  to  difyfiwe  with 
the  occupation  of  their  parents  and  kinsmen,  the  labor  of  their  children,  but  also  to  pay  their 
At  a  later  period  a  part  of  Egypt  came  within  expenses. — The  theocratic  oonstitotion  of  the 
the  circle  of  Greek  civilisation,  and  the  schools  Hebrew  nation,  and  the  foundation  d  its  pol- 
of  Alexandria  and  other  cities  of  the  delta  be-  itics  and  ethics  ou  religion,  produced  a  mental 
came  as  renowned  as  those  of  Thebes  and  other  cultivation  as  manifested  in  its  literatore  very 
more  southern  cities  had  formerly  been.  The  unlike  that  found  among  any  other  oriental 
two  Alexandrian  libraries,  one  of  which  was  people.  The  schools  of  tiie  prophets  are  the 
destroyed  under  Theodosius  the  Great,  and  only  schools  which  are  mentioned,  but  children 
the  o&er  by  command  of  the  caliph  Omar  L  were  generally  instructed  by  their  parents  in 
(A.  D.  642),  were  the  most  remarkable  monn-  the  law  of  Moses  and  the  history  of  tne  nation, 
ments  of  ancient  learning. — ^The  culture  of  the  The  obedience  of  children  to  the  commands  of 
ancient  Persians  was  the  exdnsive  care  of  the  their  parents  is  a  frequent  injunction  in  the 
magi,  a  priestiy  caste  of  Median  origin,  who  were  Scriptures.  Girls  were  taught  to  nng,  to  play 
the  savants  of  the  empire,  the  legislators,  Judges,  upon  musical  instruments,  and  to  dance  on  sol- 
interpreters  of  dreams,  astrologers,  and  highest  emn  occasions ;  and  many  female  poets  and 
fimctionaries  at  court  They  ruled  the  Per-  learned  women  figure  in  the  history  of  ih»  an- 
sians  for  ages  by  the  force  of  intellect  alone,  cient  Jews.  After  the  exile  the  rs^bins  estab- 
To  them  were  intrusted  the  preservation  and  lished  schools  to  which  diildren  were  sent  from 
establishment  of  the  doctrines  and  laws  of  their  5th  or  6th  year,  and  in  whidi,  beside  the 
Zoroaster.  There  was  no  general  i^stem  of  teaching  of  the  Scriptures,  the  conmientaries  and 
national  education,  but  the  instruction  was  sim-  traditions,  the  Mishna  and  Gemara,  were  tai^ht 
pie  for  the  people,  learned  and  religious  for  the  and  committed  to  memory.  The  instruction  was 
magi,  and  military  and  political  for  the  war-  oral,  no  student  ever  taking  notes,  and  the  Mish- 
riors.  The  faults  of  children  were  not  regarded  na  had  long  been  transmitted  frcnn  master  to 
as  sins  till  the  age  of  8  years,  when  they  were  pupil  before  it  was  committed  to  writing.  The 
first  taught  to  say  their  prayers.  The  intellect-  most  celebrated  of  the  early  rabbinical  schooib 
ual  culture  was  but  trifling  except  to  those  who  were  those  of  Jamnia  Qong  under  the  direction 
were  to  inherit  the  learning  of  the  magi,  but  the  of  Gamaliel,  and  at  which  Saint  Paul  studied), 
moral  education  inculcated  the  civil  virtues  and  Tiberias,  Alexandria,  Babylon,  and  Jerusalem, 
strict  habits  of  truth  and  justice,  while  in  phys-  During  the  greater  part  of  the  middle  ages  Jew- 
ical  training  the  Persians  surpassed  all  other  ish  astronomers,  physicians,  poets,  and  philoso- 
eastem  nations.  Their  fundamental  maxim  was  phers  were  scattered  through  Spain,  Italy,  and 
to  combine  a  meagre  fare  with  violent  gymnas-  France,  and  the  cities  of  northern  Africa  and 
tic  exercises.  According  to  Herodotus,  ^  their  western  Asia.  Their  greatest  schools  flourished 
sons  were  careftilly  instructed  from  their  5th  to  in  Egypt,  Fez,  AnHaliifliR^  and  Languedoc.— Of 
their  20th  year  in  8  things  alone,  to  ride,  to  draw  the  methods  of  Greek  education,  a  connected  ac- 
the  bow,  and  to  speak  the  truth.^'  The  (^ni?pa»-  count  may  be  formed  from  the  numerous  scat- 
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tered  allnBions  in  dassioal  literature.    At  the  goras.    That  the  child  was  the  property,  not 
age  of  6  years  boys  passed  from  the  exdnsive  of  his  parents,  bat  of  the  state,  was  the  cen- 
care  of  their  mothers,  who  educated  them  till  tral  idea  of  the  educational  system  established 
then  along  with  the  girls.    Lullabies,  cradles,  by  Lycurgus  in  Sparta.    All  personal  interests 
baubles,  rattles,  dolls,  miniature  go-carts,  and  must  yield  to  those  of  the  nation.    Every  Spar- 
images  of  warriors  and  mythological  scenes,  are  tan  child,  with  the  exception  of  the  heir  pro- 
mentioned  among  the  resources  of  the  nursery,  sumptive  to  the  tiirone,  was  subjected  to  a 
The  children  were  terrified  into  good  behavior  severe  military  and  public  discipline,  which 
by  stories  of  bugbears  and  bogies,  or  by  castiga-  consisted  largdy  in  gymnastic  training,  to  the 
tion,  which  was  far  from  uncommon,  and  was  neglect  of  intellectutd  culture.    They  were  not 
administered  usually  with  the  slipper  or  sandal,  taught  to  read,  but  to  speak  with  a  precision 
The  nurses  and  attendants  used  to  tell  tales  which  is  yet  proverbial.    Truthfulness  and  mas- 
for  their  amusement,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  terly  selt- command  were  moral  results  which 
legendary  exploits  of  the  gods  and  demigods,  were  well  combined  with  physical  endurance. 
Plato  and  Plutarch  treat  particularly  of  the  Females  were  educated  nearly  the  same  as  males, 
moral  influence  of  this  story-teUiuff,  and  urged  and  the  two  sexes  often  strove  together  in  gym- 
that  the  nurses  should  be  restricted  in  their  se-  nastic  contests.    Thus  was  form^  a  hardy  and 
lection  of  subjects.    At  about  their  8th  year  the  warlike  nation,  destitute  and  heedless  alike  of 
boys  were  intrusted  to  the  care  of  a  pedagogue,  refined  feelings,  cBsthetlo  tastes,  and  scientific 
who  accompanied  them  to  school,  carried  their  knowledge.    It  was  in  obedience  to  the  princi- 
books,  and  kept  them  constantly  under  surveil-  pies  of  the  code  of  Solon  that  Athens  became 
lance.    He  was  a  slave,  but  often  intelligent  and  the  centreand  mother  of  liberal  culture.  Though 
of  polished  manners.  The  schools  were  under  the  education,  like  religion,  was  reoogni2sed  as  a  paj-t 
supervision,  but  not  ihe  patronage,  of  tiie  state,  of  the  political  constitution,  yet  the  state  left  it 
and  the  fees  received  from  pupils  constituted  to  parental  interests  and  affection  to  educate 
the  schoolmaster's  income.    Instruction  bc^an  the  young,  ordaining  only  certain  general  rules, 
in  the  early  morning,  and  was  in  8  branches :  chiefly  in  behalf  of  morality.    Thus  every  citi- 
the  letters  (comprehending  reading,  writing,  and  zen,  under  a  severe  penalty,  was  required  to 
arithmetic),  music  including  also  literature  and  teach  his  son  to  read  and  to  swim ;  he  was  also 
art),  and  gymnastic  exercises.     Plato  reoom-  to  fit  him  for  some  occupation,  otherwise  the 
mended  that  arithmetic  be  taught  as  an  amuse-  son  would  not  be  obliged  to  support  him  in  his 
ment,  and  that  the  abstract  ideas  of  number  be  old  age.    Intellectual  and  esthetic  culture  were 
presented  in  as  concrete  a  form  as  possible  by  always  imminent  in  Athenian  education,  and 
the  use  of  apples  and  the  like.    Havmg  learned  gymnastic  training  was  encouraged  as  much  in 
to  read,  the  boy  was  made  familiar  with  the  the  interest  of  physical  beauty  as  of  physical 
works  of  the  poets,  and  required  to  commit  to  strength.    In  the  time  of  Pericles  the  writers, 
memory  long  select  passages.     The  poems  of  statennen,  artists,  and  the  populace  Anited  in 
Homer,  especially,  were  thought  to  contain  by  appreciating  the  fine  arts;  every  coin  was  stamp- 
precept  and  example  every  thing  calculated  to  ed  with  a  beautiful  symbol,  the  poorest  c^y  ves- 
awaken  in  youth  a  national  spirit,  and  to  im-  sels  were  gracefully  outlined,  and  the  finest 
press  the  noblest  virtues.     The  lyre  was  the  Athenian  specimens  of  architecture  and  sculp* 
favorite  musical  instrument  at  Athens,  and  in-  ture  appealed  to  common  sentiments  of  patriot- 
struction  in  playing  upon  it  was  a  regular  part  ism,  religion,  and  taste.  Pythagoras  was  the  first 
of  education.    The  flute  was  at  one  time  pop-  of  the  Greek  philosophers  who  founded  a  school 
ular,  but  its  use  was  abandoned,  according  to  or  sect  that  survived  him  for  centuries.    He  set- 
Aristotle,  because  it  distorted  the  face.    At-  tied  as  a  teacher  in  Magna  Gnecia,  or  southern  It- 
tendance  at  school  was  continued  till  ^e  16di  aly,  after  having  travelled  and  studied  in  Egypt, 
or  18th  yeaf,  after  which  those  who  wished  be-  He  admitted  into  his  society  only  those  whose 
came  disciples  of  teachers  of  a  higher  order,  the  physiognomy  pleased'  him,  who  obeyed  their 
philosophers,  rhetoricians,  and  sophists.    From  parents,  were  devoid  of  vanity,  and  had  the  art 
that  age  thev  began  more  to  frequent  tiie  gym-  of  keeping  silence  and  listening.    The  disciple 
nasia  for  athletic  exercises,  the  bcoiches  of  which  was  first  admitted  only  to  the  exoteric  class, 
were  often  occupied  by  sophists  conversing  with  where  he  learned  but  a  part  of  his  master's  dog- 
their  pupils  and  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  lis-  mas.    There  he  remained  at  least  8  years,  dur- 
teners.  For  girls  there  were  neither  educational  in^  the  last  6  of  which  he  accustomed  himself 
institutions  nor  nrivate  teachers.    Their  whole  prmcipally  to  silence.    He  was  finally  received 
instruction  was  derived  firom  their  mothers  and  into  the  esoteric  dass,  where  be  was  initiated 
nurses,  and  till  marriage  they  were  excluded  into  all  the  sdences,  especially  mathematics, 
from  the  society  and  conversation  of  the  op-  upon  which  Pythagoras  set  the  highest  value, 
posite  sex.    Hence,  there  were  no  scientific  or  The  basis  of  his  system  seems  to  have  been  the 
learned  ladies,  with  the  exception  of  the  hetarOf  harmony  of  the  universe,  and  our  conceptdons 
and  of  these  the  !K01esian  Aspasia  was  per-  of  order  and  of  music ;  and  it  practically  incul- 
haps  the  only  one  that  was  respected.    Grecian  cated  respect  for  women,  simplicity  in  attire, 
education  received  its  first  strong  impressions  severe  honesty,  devotion  to  ideas  of  beauty  and 
from  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  and  Solon^  virtue,  and  the  blending  of  all  the  elements  of 
and  from  the  influence  of  the  school  of  Pythar  character  so  that  they  should  tend  to  a  single 
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end.  Soontet)  Fkto,  and  AriBtoOe  sabteqnently  were  trandsted  into  Arabic^  and  Tolnminoosl j 
developed  the  Greek  theories  in  the  higher  de-  oommented  on ;  and  in  the  10th  oentory,  the 
partmento  of  edncstion,  their  speoohitions  on  the  darkest  period  of  Christian  Uteratore,  the  Arabs 
subject  forming  a  part  of  their  philosophical  and  had  flonrishing  schools  of  learning  from  Bagdad 
political  systems. — ^Tfae  Hellenic  methods  of  ed-  to  Cordova.  Of  their  17  nniveraitiea^  that  of 
ncation  were  in  most  respects  copied  by  the  Cordova  e^oyed  the  highest  reputation,  and 
Romans,  who,  however,  at  first  laid  greater  is  said  to  have  possessed  a  library  of  600,000 
stress  on  vigoioos  corporeal  exercises  and  the  volames.  Grammar,  the  art  of  versifying,  his- 
nnrtore  of  the  sentiment  of  patriotism.  The  tory,geognmhy,  astronomy  and  a8trology,<^em- 
andent  title  of  the  schoolmaster  was  master  of  istiy  and  alchemy,  mathematics,  and  medicine 
the  games  {UidimaguUr)^  and  instmction  was  were  all  studied,  and  in  the  last  two  depart- 
entirely  independent  of  the  state  till  near  the  ments  the  Arabians  made  important  improve- 
time  of  the  emperors.  Nomeroos  religions  cer-  ments  on  their  Greek  masters.  An  elonent- 
emonies  preceded,  accompanied,  and  followed  ary  school  was  attached  to  every  moeqne,  in 
the  birth  of  a  child,  who  during  the  republic  which  reading  and  vrriting  were  taught,  the 
was  educated  in  the  family  successively  under  pupils  at  the  same  time  leanung  many  poems 
the  care  of  his  mother,  his  father,  and  a  peda-  by  heart  At  first,  the  sons  of  wealthy  Arabs 
gogue  or  learned  slave.  After  hia  16th  year,  on  reaching  their  20th  year  were  aocaatomed 
tiie  noble  young  Roman  assumed  the  <0|0ra«iri2ii,  to  go  on  a  literary  journey,  visiting  the  most 
and  from  that  time  for  more  than  a  year  ap-  eminent  savants  who  gave  public  lectnres;  but 
plied  himself  to  gymnastic  exercises  designed  to  after  the  foundation  of  umverdties  by  the  ca- 
prepare  him  for  war.  He  was  afterward  ad-  liphs  in  the  largest  dtiea,  these  became  tike  re- 
mitted to  the  sodety  of  public  men  to  learn  the  sort  of  those  who  desired  a  learned  education, 
art  of  statesmanship.  After  the  Greek  influ-  They  were  chiefly  occupied  with  theology,  jo- 
ence  became  predominant  in  Roman  culture,  a  risprudence,  and  speculative  philosophy ;  and 
Gredc  rather  than  a  Roman  was  preferred  for  the  natural  sciences  there  were  ifwdal 
for  pedagogue,  and  tiie  institutipn  of  public  schools,  whUe  medicine  was  taught  in  hospitals, 
schools,  to  which  boys  were  sent  at  the  age  of  The  professors  and  students  dwelt  in  the  same 
7  years,  made  the  advantages  of  education  more  edifice,  and  usually  there  was  but  one  eminent 
general.  Under  the  empire  the  Greek  litera*  scholar  connected  as  teacher  with  each  imiver- 
ture  was  taught  to  the  sons  of  the  wealthy  as  sity.  In  Spain  the  Saracens  had  th^  mo^ 
carefully  as  the  Latin,  and  the  education  was  brilliant  career,  covering  the  plains,  theTaDeys, 
completed  by  rhetoricians,  who  in  the  time  of  and  the  hillsides  with  palaces  and  costly  dwell- 
Quintilian  often  received  a  salary  from  the  pub-  ings  in  the  light  and  graceful  st7le  of  Moorish 
lie  treasury.  Athens,  where  there  was  an  acad-  arehitecture,  making  poetry  and  the  fine  arts 
emy  with  10  professors,  was  much  frequented  as  weU  as  scholarship  fiourish  at  the  Moorish 
by  the  ycttng  Romans,  and  a  school  of  high  re-  courts,  and  giving  ricn  endowments  to  schools 
pute  was  founded  in  Constantinople  by  Con-  and  univergitiea,  the  advantages  of  which  were 
stantine  and  reorganized  by  Theodosius  the  open  both  to  Christians  and  Moslems,  and  to  the 
Younger.  Girls  were  often  carefully  educated  female  sex  as  well  as  the  male.  Gerbert,  afh»^ 
during  the  later  period  of  the  empire;  and  from  ward  Pope  Sylvester  II.,  studied  under  the 
about  the  close  of  the  republic  there  appear  Spanish  .^*abs,  and  passing  thence  to  France  and 
to  have  been  schools  dengned  for  them  exdu-  Germany,  is  said  to  have  revived  in  those  ooun- 
dvely,  where  4hey  were  rarely  visited  by  their  tries  arithmetic,  music,  and  geometry,  whidi 
fathers.  Antoninus  Pius  (A  D.  188-161)  was  had  become  unknown.  Sharon  Turner  ^ves 
the  first  Roman  monarch  who  established  a  a  list  of  Spanish-Arabian  women  who  were 
school  for  orphans.  The  principal  origind  notedfor  their  erudition  or  their  akUl  in  poetry, 
sources  for  the  history  of  education  among  the  oratory,  philosophy,  jurisprudence,  fx  music. — 
Romans  are  the  writings  of  Cicero,  Seneca,  rliny  The  early  Christiana,  unable  to  found  separate 
the  Younger,  and  especially  the  In»titutionei  schools  for  the  education  of  their  children, 
OratoruB  of  QaintUian. — ^At  the  time  when  the  either  instructed  them  at  home  or  sent  tbem  to 
last  vestiges  of  Roman  supremacy  were  disap-  pagan  schools.  The  names  of  Anthoaa,  Nonna, 
pearing  in  the  West,  the  genius  of  Mohammed  and^  Monica,  the  mothers  and  teachers  of  Chrys- 
raised  an  obscure  people  in  a  corner  of  Asia  to  ostom,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  Augustine,  are 
sudden  greatness.  In  the  7th  century  the  Ara-  memorials  of  the  care  with  wludi  Ouistian 
bians  overran  Syria,  Persia,  Egypt,  and  the  parents  sought  the  inteUeotui&  and  religions  cul- 
whole  north-west  of  Africa,  and  in  the  next,  ture  of  their  sons.  The  daughters  a£o  shared 
Spain  also.  Though  they  had  no  native  literature  in  the  domestic  lessons.  Yet  those  who  desired 
but  poetry,  and  no  science  but  a  fanciful  as-  a  learned  education  resorted  to  schools  taught 
tronomy  inherited  from  shepherds,  and  though  by  pagans^  the  most  flourishing  of  which  in  the 
they  were  at  first  as  destructive  to  western  8d  century  was  that  of  Alexandria,  where  a 
learning  as  to  Christianity,  they  yet  soon  discov-  multitude  of  pagans,  Jews,  and  Christians  prose- 
ered  the  value  of  the  writings  of  the  Greeks,  cnted  their  studies  together.  By  the  nde  of 
especially  of  those  on  medidne,  mathematics,  and  this  andent  institution  soon  arose  the  Christian 
natural  philosophy.  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  school  of  the  catediists,  said  to  have  been  found- 
Euclid  and  Ptolemy,  Aristotie  and  Theophrastus  ed  by  Pantnnus  in  181,  in  which  Christian  the- 
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ology  assumed  a  regiilar  and  Boientifie  tbnn.  It  the  works  of  the  ancients.    The  Irish  monas- 

was  designed  especially  to  qualify  young  men  teries  at  this  time  surpassed  all  others  in  main- 

to  become  preachers,  but  its  course  of  study  em-  tainingthe  traditions  of  learning.   The  oourse-of 

braced  mathematics,  logic,  rhetoric,  physics,  i  sciences  or  liberal  arts,  divided  into  the  trivi- 

metaphysics,  and  ethics,  as  well  as  theology,  nm  (grammar,  dialectics,  and  rhetoric)  and  the 

and  it  continued  in  existence  till  near  the  6tn  quadrivium  (arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy, 

century.    Its  most  eminent  master  was  Origen,  and  mnuc),  was  introdu<»d  in  the  6th  centuxy, 

who,  being  exiled  in  281  from  Alexandria^  soon  and  defined  in  two  Jargon  hexameters : 

after  established  a  similar  school  in  Onsarea,  in  Oromm.  logvUm-,'  lHa.9erado6et;  BkA^^rbAealorai; 

which  St.  Basil  was  educated.     The  school  of  iiu%.camU;  Ar.»umerat!  €ho.pot¥Urat;  AtiLoolttattra, 

Antioch  produced  Ohrysostom  and  Theodore  Yet  learning  was  for  the  most  part  of  a  fantastic 
of  Mopsuestia ;  and  that  of  Edessa,  called  the  character  and  put  to  frivolous  uses,  and  except- 
Athens  of  Syria,  and  which  was  long  the  prin-  ing  the  writings  of  BoSthius,  the  last  ntterance 
cipal  seat  of  oriental  learning,  attracted  stuaents  of  classical  culture,  the  principal  productions 
from  great  distances,  and  is  memorable  espe-  and  text  books  of  the  time  were  the  arid  com- 
cially  for  its  part  against  St.  Cyril  in  the  Nes-  pHationsof  Isidorus  of  Seville,  Oi^la,  and  Gas- 
torian  controversy.  In  all  the  Christian  schools  fiiodorus.  The  7th  century,  says  Hallam,  was 
the  Bible  graduidly  became  the  principal  text  the  nadir  of  the  human  mind  in  Europe,  audits 
book,  and  the  sciences  were  pursued  only  in  movement  in  advance  began  with  Charlemagne 
their  theological  bearings.  In  the  West  there  before  the  dose  of  the  next.  This  monarch 
were  tiU  the  6th  century  pagan  schools  in  tiie  invited  to  his  court  Alcuin  from  the  cloisters 
largest  cities,  as  Carthage,  Rome,  Milan,  Treves,  of  York,  Clement  from  Ireland,  and  Theodulf 
Marseilles,  and  Lyons;  and  owing  to  the  fe^v^ess  from  Germany,  and  reestablished  the  palatial 
of  the  Christian  institutions,  it  was  common  for  school,  in  which  the  sons  of  some  of  the  no- 
distinguished  doctors  of  the  church  to  assemble  bility  were  educated  with  his  own  children,  and 
around  them  the  youuff  men  who  purposed  enter-  which  accompanied  him  wherever  he  went.  It 
ing  the  priesthood,  and  to  instruct  them  by  their  was  called  the  palatine  academv,  and  the  mem- 
conversation  'rather  than  by  regular  lessons,  hers  of  it  took  names  borrowed  from  sacred  or 
Early  in  the  5th  century  learning  found  a  ref-  profane  history:  thus  Charlemagne  was  called 
uge  in  the  monasteries  which  had  been  intro-  David,  Alcuin  Horace,  AngUbert  Homer,  and 
duced  in  the  East  for  purposes  of  solitude  and  Gisla  Lucia.  In  this  school,  and  afterward  in 
contemplation,  but  in  the  West  for  quiet  and  those  of  Tours  and  Fulda,  the  course  of  instruc- 
nnion  amid  the  disorders  of  society — as  a  centre  tion  embraced  all  the  learning  of  the  age.  He 
and  asylum  for  persons  who  wished  to  live,  to  also  founded  schools  in  every  bishopric  and 
discuss,  and  to  exercise  themselves  together,  monastery,  in  which  reading,  singing,  compu- 
The  abbey  founded  at  Tours  by  St.  Martin,  that  tation,  grammar,  and  the  learning  of  psalms  by 
of  St.  Victor  founded  by  Cassianus  at  Marseilles,  heart  were  the  exercises ;  and  he  instituted  two 
and  that  of  Lerins  founded  bv  St.  Honoratus  schools  at  Soissons  and  Metz  solely  for  instruc- 
and  St.  Caprais  in  one  of  the  isles  of  Hydres,  tion  in  church  music,  under  the  care  of  Italian 
were  philosophical  schools  of  Christianity,  in  masters.  In  two  capitularies  addressed  by  him 
which  the  great  questions  of  free  will,  predesti-  to  the  reli^ous  preachers  under  his  government^ 
nation,  grace,  and  original  sin  were  warmly  agi-  and  to  the  abb^  Bangulf,  the  head  of  a  religions 
tated,  and  in  the  last  two  of  which  the  Pda^an  order,  he  insisted  on  a  higher  education  for  the 
opinions  for  haJf  a  century  found  their  greatest  priesthood,  and  the  multiplication  of  correct 
nourishment  and  support.  In  the  6th  and  7th  copies  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  Latin  clas- 
centuries  the  schools  were  of  8  classes,  the  paro-  sics;  and  he  bestowed  fortune  and  honors  on 
chial,  the  cathedral  or  episcopal,  and  the  dois-  those  monasteries  and  monks  that  excelled  in 
tral  or  conventual.  The  first  were  in  the  house  the  art  of  producing  correct  and  beautiful  copies, 
and  under  the  care  of  a  priest,  were  designed  The  study  of  Greek  was  partially  revived,  and 
mainly  to  produce  readers  in  the  church,  and  it  was  made  a  condition  of  the  endowment  of 
the  instruction  in  them  rarely  extended  beyond  the  school  at  OsnabrtLck  that  there  should  al- 
the  constant  repetition  of  passages  of  Scripture;  ways  be  clerks  there  ddlled  in  that  language, 
the  second  were  of  a  higher  grade,  and  usually  The  emperor  made  an  unsuccessful  effort  K>r  tiie 
under  the  direction  of  a  bishop,  were  designed  culture  of  the  German  laneuage,  causing  a  col- 
for  the  education  of  priests,  thoiu^h  young  noble-  lection  of  the  German  popi£ur  songs  to  be  made ; 
men  were  also  received  as  pupils,  and  the  can-  yet  his  design  was  not  seconded  by  the  clergy, 
tides  and  formulas  in  use  in  religious  worship  who  esteemed  Crerman  a  barbarous  tongue  and 
were  the  chief  subjects  of  study ;  tiie  third  re-  relic  of  paganism  which  ought  to  be  extirpated 
ceived  children  who  were  devoted  either  to  a  rather  tnan  cultivated.  Less  than  a  century 
religious  or  secular  life,  and  taught  them  to  after  Charlemagne,  King  Alfred  revived  letters 
read,  to  copy  manuscripts,  and  to  understand  and  sdiools  in  England,  which  had  been  almost 
Latin.  The  doistral  scnools  were  very  numer-  extinguished  by  tiie  Danish  invasions,  rich  li- 
ons and  for  both  sexes,  most  of  t^ose  for  females  braries  having  disappeared  in  the  pillage  of 
being  under  the  discipline  of  St  Benedict  In  churches  and  convents.  At  his  accession  Wes- 
the  convent  of  Aries  nearly  200  nuns  were  oc-  sex  could  not  boast  a  single  person  able  to 
cupied  m  copying  religious  books,  or  sometimes  translate  a  Latin  book.   He  mvited  to  his  court 
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the  most  celebrated  Boholan,  among  whom  were    ing  ho  v  litde  knowledge  the  tronbadoor  poems 
Plegmond,  Werfrith,  Ethelstan,  Werwul^  Asser  presuppose ;  there  is  scaroeljr  an  allusion  to  his- 
ofStDaTid'8,6rimbaldofSt.Omer,JohnScotiis  tory  <»*  mythology ;  and  no  references  to  for- 
Erigena,  and  Jchn.  of  Old  Saxony,  who  left  the  eign  manners,  or  reminiscenoes  of  the  sciences 
monastery  of  Ck>rbie  for  that  of  Ethelingey ;  he  which  had  been  tanght  in  schools,  are  minded 
made  translations  with  his  own  hand  into  Anglo-  with  the  simple  effusions  of  sentiment.    The 
Saxon  from  Bede,  BoSthins,  and  Orodns ;  esUib-  fantastic  solemnities  styled  comts  of  Ioto  and 
li^ed  schools  in  different  parts  of  his  ^gdom ;  floral  gamea,  the  serious  discussion  of  ridiculous 
and  ordained  that  the  children  of  every  free  questions  of  metaphysical  gallantry,  the  elabo- 
man  whose  circumstances  would  sllow  it  should  rately  frivolous  directions  concemii^  the  mau- 
acquire  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing^  and  ners  of  either  sex,  are  illustrations  of  a  society 
that  those  designed  for  civil  or  ecclesiastical  without  intellectual  development,  but  highly 
offices  diould  l^  instructed  in  the  Latin  Ian-  and  peculiarly  disciplined  in  respect  of  the  sen- 
gnage.    Tet  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  learning  timents.    From  the  12th  and  13th  centuries, 
were  as  unfruitful  after  his  death  as  those  of  the  era  of  the  schoolmen,  date  28  universities, 
Charlemagne  had  been  in  France,  and  were  indnding  those  of  Pari%  Montpellitf,  Oxford, 
sncce^ed  by  the  mental  torpor  of  the  lOth  Oambridge,  Bolo^^na,  Salerno,  Padua,  Borne, 
century,  in  which,  it  has  been  remarked,  no  Salamanca,  and  Lisbon.    That  of  Bolojpa  was 
heresies  appeared.    Tet  Germany  at  that  time  especially  mmons  for  its  revival  of  the  dvil  law, 
possessed  many  learned  and  virtuous  church-  and  drew  lawyers  and  students  in  large  num- 
men.    In  the  school  of  Paderbom  not  only  the  hers  to  Lombiurdy  from  remote  parts  of  Enrope. 
7  liberal  arts  were  taught^  but  also  Homer  and  Paris  was  unrividled  in  the  department  of  the* 
Yirgil  were  read,  and  the  arts  of  painting  and  ology,  and  Montpellier  in  that  of  medicine, 
versifying  practised ;  and  in  that  of  Fnlda,  tiie  Boscellin  and  William  of  Champeauz  were  the 
pupils  of  Hrabanus  Maurua,  himself  the  most  first  scholastic  teachers  who  ei^oyed  brillifiut 
accomplished  pupil  of  Alcum,  gave  instruction  success ;  and  Abelard,  the  disciple  of  them 
with  seal  and  care  to  noble  youth.    But  as  both,  attracted  students  by  thousands  to  his 
learning  was  chiefly  contained  in  a  dead  Ian-  lectures  in  Paris,  fascinated  the  intellect  of 
gnage  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  it  hardly  Ohristendom  by  a  dialectic  method,  and  awak- 
reached  the  mass  of  the  people ;  the  art  of  writ-  ened  mankind  to  a  sympathy  with  inteHectual 
ing  was  so  rare  among  laymen  that  it  was  called  exceUenoe.     Though  he  was  involved   in  a 
the  clerical  art;  paper  was  excessively  dear,  and  controversy  with  Saint  Bernard,  and  though 
ink  was  so  scarce  even  two  centuries  later  that  some  of  his  opinions  were  condemned  by  an 
Petrarch  only  after  great  difficulty  succeeded  in  ecclesiastical   council,  and  he  was  thereibie 
finding  some  in  Li^^ — ^The  rise  of  the  scholas-  ordered  to  be  confined  in  a  cloister,  yet  his 
tic  philosophy  and  of  the  troubadour  poetry,  the  scholars  foUowed  him  to  his  hermitage  in  the 
institution  of  universities,  and  tiie  return  to  a  wilderness,  and  enlarged  his  littie  oratory  to  a 
profound  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  cosmopolitan  and  studious  monastery  called  the 
were  the  literary  steps  during  and  after  the  11th  Paraclete.    One  of  his  pupils  was  Peter  Lorn- 
century  which  preceded  the  revival  of  learning  bard,  the  author  of  the  "Book  of  Sentences,-' 
in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries.    Intercourse  which  obtained  the  highest  authority.    The  in- 
with  the  flourishing  Arabian  academies  of  Spain  genions  subtieties  of  scholasticism  were  pro- 
should  also  be  mentioned,  since  many  scholars,  moted  by  the  schools  of  the  mendicant  orders, 
following  the  example  of  Gerbert,  studied  in  and  the  two  greatest  masters  of  the  method, 
them,  and  imported  the  sciences  thence  into  the  champions  of  distinct  systems,  were  the 
France  and  England.    It  was  through  the  Ara-  Dominican  Thomas  Aquinas  and  the  Franciscan 
bic  mind  that  western  philosophers  first  became  Duns  Scotus.  The  most  determined  opponents  of 
acquainted  with  the  complete  works  of  Aristo-  the  scholastics  were  the  mystics,  the  promoters 
tie,  and  learned  to  prefer  his  dialectics  to  those  of  piety  rather  than  learning,  the  principal  rep- 
of  Augustine;  and  some  suppose  that  the  lit-  resentatives  of  whom  were  St.  Bernard  of 
erary  culture  of  Provence  proceeded  from  con-  Clairvaux,  Thomas  4  Kempis,  Tauler,  and  in 
tact  with  Arabic  poets  beyond  the  P^^n4es.  his  later  years  Gerson.  The  university  students, 
Knighthood  demanded  a  moral  and  physical  notwithstanding   the  enthusiasm  and  attain- 
rather  than  intellectual  culture.    The  sons  oi  ments  of  some  of  them,  were  often  subjects  of 
gentiemen  who  were  trained  to  this  profession  satire.    It  was  complained  that  they  fi^nented 
were  brought  up  in  the  casties  of  great  lords^  eating  and  dancing  houses,  and  strolled  through 
instructed  in  exercises  of  strength  and  activity  tiie  streets  by  night  shouting  and  singing ;  that 
and  in  the  management  of  arms,  accustomed  to  they  went  from  university  to  universi^,  not  to 
obedience  and  a  courteous  demeanor  to  their  increase  their  knowledge,  but  to  be  able  to  boast 
lord  and  lady,  and  trained  to  enthusiastic  and*  that  they  had  studied  at  Paris,  Bologna,  or 
romantic  views  of  valor,  honor,  love,  and  mu-  Pavia ;  and  that  they  surrounded  themselTes 
nificence.    Many  of  the  noblest  knights  could  with  large  libraries  and  paraded  doctors'  caps 
neither  read  nor  write.    The  Provencal  litera-  in  order  to  win  admiration  for  learning  which 
ture  and  society,  founded  on  the  principles  and  tJiey  did  not  possess.    The  minor  schools  were 
customs  of  chivalry,  were  a  remarkable  exam-  said  often  to  be  badly  conducted;  the  master 
pie  of  culture  without  learning.    It  is  surpris-  was  not  sufficientiy  under  the  sarveiUaaoe  of 
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the  bishop,  and  xnig];it  be  one  of  the  muneroiis  Germany,  Valla  in  Italy,  and  above  all  Ramoa 
Becalar  ecclesiastics,  icholaitiei^  9eholare$  vagary  in  France,  wrote  against  scholasticism.  It  was 
to,  hoMhantet,  or  ffoliardi^  who  traversed  £a-  assailed  by  the  reformers  and  defended  by  the 
rope  as  adventurers,  becoming  cnrates,  teachers^  Jesnits,  and  is  still  in  honor  in  some  of  the  Span* 
or  sorcerers,  according  to  occasion,  foretelling  ish  nniversities*  Parbaob,  RegioiAontanus,  and 
eclipses,  selling  calendars  and  felse  relics,  and  de-  Nicholas  Casanus  were  the  fir^  to  promote  the 
frauding  the  people  in  manifold  ways.  It  was  study  of  the  higher  matiiematics.  Nicholas  de 
not  uncommon  for  children  to  imitate  the  older  Clemencps  and  Gregorius  Tifemas  revived  the 
students,  passing  from  school  to  school  in  groups,  classical  taste  in  IVanoe,  Yitelli  and  OoUet  in 
begging,  stealing,  and  singing  before  houses.  £nglandJLebrizain6pain,andBenohlininGer- 
Yet  the  rod  played  a  prominent  part  in  schools,  many.  The  pious  ^  Brethren  of  the  Common 
and  a  vignette  found  in  most  of  the  mediievai  life,"  whose  first  school  was  founded  by  Gerard 
classical  books  represents  a  master  holding  it  in  de  Groot  at  Deventer  in  1840,  also  exerted  a 
hand.  A  festival  of  the  rod  was  one  of  the  wide  influence.  Their  schools  were  extended 
holidays,  when  the  boys  and  girls  went  together  throughout  the  Netherlands  and  Germany,  were 
to  the  nearest  forest  forabundle  of  birchen  twigs,  distinguished  alike  for  piety  and  solid  aoouire- 
and  returned  singing  a  chant  relative  to  the  use  ments,  and  attracted  students  even  from  Italy, 
which  the  master  would  make  of  them.  Dur-  From  them  proceeded  Thomas  k  Kempis^  and 
ing  the  period  preceding  the  revival  of  learning  many  who  were  afterward  celebrated  as  re- 
female  education  declined.  Only  a  few  schools  formers.  In  1483  a  severe  and  almost  barbarous 
were  maintained  in  the  large  cities  for  the  in-  discipline  was  ordained  in  the  college  of  Mon- 
struction  of  girls  in  reading,  and  the  inmates  taigu,  combining  labor,  fasting,  and  pitiless  pun- 
of  convents  were  taught  hardly  more  than  to  ishments.  Yet  among  the  students  who  in  a 
repeat  their  pravers  and  to  practise  embroidery  few  years  proceeded  from  this  school  were 
and  other  needlework.  A  writer  of  the  IStb  Erasmus,  lioyola,  and  Calvin.  £rasmuS|  with 
century  defines  the  proper  education  of  woman  polished  jests  admirable  for  their  €ipnt  and 
as  **  knowing  how  to  pray  to  God,  to  love  man,  learning,  seemed  to  revive  the  ancient  Attic  wit, 
to  knit,  and  to  sew."  From  the  time  when  the  and  exerted  a  refreshing  influence  on  letters, 
ill-fated  Heloise  taught  the  sciences  and  the  The  golden  age  of  the  literature  of  Belgium 
Greek  and  Latin  classics  to  her  nuns,  till  the  was  that  of  Albert  and  Isabella  in  the  first  qnar- 
latter  part  of  the  16th  century,  western  Europe  ter  of  the  17th  century,  in  which  the  triumph 
famishes  no  female  name  renowned  for  learning  of  the  renaissance  was  completed.  The  univer- 
except  that  of  Christina  of  Pisa. — ^When  the  sity  of  Louvain  was  the  centre  of  a  wide  intei- 
Byzantine  empire  approached  its  fall,  the  Greek  lectual  culture,  and  the  alma  mater  of  many 
scholars  who  had  there  preserved  some  acquaint-  celebrities.  Its  European  reputation  increased 
ance  with  ancient  learning  took  refoge  in  Italy,  tUl  in  1670  it  had  8,000  students. — Education 
where  the  love  of  letters  had  been  already  and  the  doctrines  concerning  it  played  an  im- 
awakened  by  the  genius  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  portant  part  in  the  movements  of  the  Protestant 
Boccaccio,  and  where  industrious  scholars  under  reformers,  and  also  in  the  reaction  in  favor  of 
the  patronage  of  princes  were  devoting  their  the  papacy  under  the  Jesuits.  The  revival  of 
lives  to  the  recovery  of  manuscripts  and  the  intellectual  culture  among  the  people  was  asso- 
revival  of  philology.  Among  those  who  at  ciated  in  the  mind  of  Luther  with  religioua 
this  period  of  the  renaissance  specially  distin-  reform,  and  in  1628  with  the  aid  of  Melanoh- 
guished  themselves  as  teachers,  the  most  emi-  thon  he  drew  up  the  plan  of  studies  which  was 
nent  was  Victorino  Bambaldoni  (bom  in  1878),  followed  in  the  Protestant  common  schools  of 
who  conducted  schools  successively  at  Padua,  Germany  till  the  dose  of  the  century.  The  first 
Venice,  and  Mantua,  attraotinff  pupils  from  class  learned  to  read,  to  repeat  from  memory  a 
France,  Germany,  and  Greece,  but  admitting  few  distichs,  to  write,  and  to  sing,  and  began  the 
only  those  of  distinguished  talents.  He  wrote  study  of  Latin.  The  seoonddass  studied  Latin, 
nothing,  but  his  sagacity  and  success  in  forming  grammar,  and  music  for  an  hour  daUy,  read  and 
the  character  of  students  and  in  producing  a  interpreted  the  fables  of.£8op,  the  pM^Zb^ia  of 
harmonious  and  complete  development  made  Mosellanns,  and  the  colloquies  of  Erasmus,  and 
his  name  famous  for  centuries  as  an  instructor,  committed  to  memory  parts  of  Terence  and 
The  right  study  of  the  clashes  he  believed  to  be  Plautus,  and  some  of  the  psalms  and  other  por- 
amply  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  ednca-  tions  of  Scripture.  A  Latin  and  a  German 
tion.  Among  Italian  writers  on  education  in  sentence  were  repeated  to  the  students  on  their 
the  16th  century  were  Yergeriy  Poggio  Brae-  departure  at  night  which  they  were  to  know 
ciolini,  Yegi,  and  jEneas  Sylvius,  afterward  by  heart  on  the  following  day.  The  third  dass 
Pope  Fixa  IL  From  Italy  the  more  profound  advanced  to  the  Latin  poets,  and  to  exercises 
Btuay  of  classical  authors  passed  to  the  other  in  dialectics  and  rhetoric,  and  were  required  to 
countries  of  Europe,  and  a  contest  was  long  speak  in  Latin,  and  to  write  an  exerdse  in  that 
maintained  between  the  scholastic  and  the  anti-  language  weekly.  Luther  also  assailed  the  Aris- 
Bcholastic  studies ;  between  the  Aristotelians,  totelianism  and  scholastic  methods  which  pre- 
who  included  the  most  learned  ecdesiastics,  and  vailed  in  the  universities,  and  reoommeoded  the 
the  Platouists,  to  whom  were  attached  most  of  establishment  of  libraries  in  every  town.  Edu- 
the  cultivators  of  polite  literature,   Agricolain  cation  was  in  like  manner  enconnged  by  Zwin- 
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1^  and  CtlTiiL  the  latter  of  wbom  caused  the  many.  OnKMedinFnuioelyytheSarlMNiii^tiie 
ereetUm  of  a  eplendid  edifice  for  the  gynuiasiiim  nmversity,  and  the  paiiiainliits,  thej  did  not  es- 
of  Genera,  to  which  8  distingiiiahed  professors  taUish  their  first  sohooi  in  Paris  till  16d5,  hot  in 
of  Hebrew,  Greeki  philosophj,  and  theology  1760  they  hadwon  from  the  ancient  Benedictines 
were  inTlted.*  About  this  time  the  gymnasimn  their  pedagogic  laurels^  and  possessed  in  i^oe 
of  fitrasbonrg  under  Johann  8tnnn  became  the  669  schools^  which  were  attended  by  the  chil- 
most  flourishing  of  the  age,  and  in  1678  it  had  dren  of  the  princes  and  nobles.  Yet  the  edo- 
more  than  1,(HK>  8tuden(i^  800  of  whom  were  cation  of  females  was  much  less  cared  for  by 
of  noble  or  princely  birth.  Its  best  influence  them  than  by  their  opponents  the  JTansenists. 
was  in  improving  the  taste,  for  6turm  taught  The  iprls  belonging  to  the  upper  classes  con- 
the  classical  langiui^  for  their  own  merits,  and  neoted  with  the  society  were  educated  religious- 
not  as  auxiliaries  to  theology.  He  therefore  ly  rather  than  learnedly  in  the  numerouahouses 
baniahed  from  tibe  wcbotA  all  writings  in  barba-  of  the  sisters  of  St.  Ursula,  or  by  the  nuns  of  St. 
rons  Latin,  and  urged  children  from  the  age  of  Angelica  or  St  Elizabeth. — ^Between  the  latter 
7  years  to  speak  with  each  other  and  their  pro-  part  of  the  17th  and  the  dose  of  the  18th  cen- 
fesBors  in  choice  Ciceronian  phrases.  He  made  tury,  4  distinct  theories  and  methods  of  the  pe- 
them  comndt  to  memory  select  passages  from  dagogic  art  arose,  which  are  usually  named  the 
the  daasics  as  they  were  translated  to  uem,  be-  pietistio  school,  the  humanistic  school,  the  phi- 
fore  the  details  of  grammar  had  been  mastered,  knthropio  school,  and  the  eclectic  achooL  Jsn- 
Sturmwasthefriendand  correspondent  of  Roger  senius  m  France,  the  Wesleys  in  England,  sad 
Aacham  of  England,  one  of  the  most  learned  eq^ecially  Spener  and  Francke  in  Germany, 
men  of  the  age,  and  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  were  the  first  representatives  oi  the  pietistic  to- 
the  **  Schoolmaster."  The  school  of  Trotzen-  dency.  The  writings  of  F^n^lon,  the  author  of 
dorf^  at  Gk>ldberg,  was  distioffuished  for  tiie  or-  ^*  Telemachus"  and  of  a  treatise  on  the  edncatioii 
ganiieation  of  its  discipline,  ttxe  forms  of  which  of  girte,  which  still  remains  a  standard  work  in 
were  borrowed  from  the  old  Soman  republic  France,  exerted  perhaps  a  similar  influence. 
He  was  the  perpetual  dictator^  and  beneath  liim  Spener  was  the  teacher  of  Francke,  who  estab- 
were  a  censor,  2  consuls,  and  a  senate  of  the  12  Ushed  a  school  at  Halle  for  children  of  both 
most  advanced  pupils.  Every  grave  question  sexes,  and  another  for  teachers,  on  the  principle 
was  discussed  before  this  senate,  and  was  de-  that  religious  and  moral  instruction  should  oe 
dded  by  it.  The  ancient  crowns  were  revived  made  more  prominent  than  intellectnal  aoquire- 
for  prizes,  the  best  orator  being  rewarded  in  the  ments,  that  the  end  of  education  should  be  a  fiv- 
manner  of  a  victor  at  the  Olympic  games.  Bu-  ing  knowledge  of  God  and  of  pure  ChristianitT. 
ffenhagen  at  Hamburg,  Spaktin  at  Altenburg,  It  was  succeeded  by  similar  schools  in  many  other 
Neander  at  Nordhansen,  and  Heyden  at  Ku-  cities,  and  one  of  its  early  graduates  was  Count 
remberg,  were  also  among  the  most  suocesafol  Zinzendorf.  In  Greek  the  New  Testament  was 
Protestant  teachers  of  this  period. — The  Prot-  the  only  text  book.  Hebrew  was  one  of  the  stu- 
estants  having  awakened  a  zeal  for  learning,  dies  of  the  regular  course,  and  a  change  of  heart 
the  Jesuits  determined  to  avail  themselves  of  this  was  declared  essential  to  successful  sdK^srship. 
leal  in  the  interest  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  to  Amoiu[  the  ccJlaborators  of  Francke  were  Ram- 
combat  the  reformation  with  its  own  weapon*  bach,  Freyer,  Hoffmann,  Btllsching,  snd  Stein-* 
They  cultivated  to  the  highest  possible  degree  metz.  The  humanistic  schod  maintained  the 
all  departments  of  science,  and  employed  the  principle  that  the  ancient  languages  and  liters- 
authority  of  learning  in  favor  of  the  pontifical  ture,  especiaUy  tiie  Greek  and  Latin  (which  were 
power.  The  prindple  of  their  method  was  to  termed  the  humanities),  should  be  the  foundation 
train  the  memory,  the  imagination,  and  the  rea>  of  education,  and  shodd  be  exclusively  studied 
aoning  faculty,  but  to  check  all  discursive  men*  till  the  pupil  went  to  the  university.  Among  the 
tal  hid>itSb  Latin  and  logic  furnished  most  of  more  eminent  humanists  were  Cellarius,  G^er, 
theexercisesbywhich  the  sentiments  and  tenets  Ernesti,  Moms,  Reiske,  Hermann,  Sohaefer, 
of  Catholicism  were  instilled  into  the  minds  of  Schneider,  Heyne,  Wolf^  Yoss,  Creuzer,  Bockh, 
youth.  Of  the  classical  Latin  authors  only  and  Jacobs,  many  of  whom  prepared  admi- 
Cicero  and  Virgil  were  used,  the  other  Latin  rable  editions  of  the  classics  and  works  on  das- 
text  books  being  mediieval  writers.  Greek  was  sical  archsoology;  and  their  principles  have 
taught  onl^  from  the  works  of  Chrysostom  and  been  most  nearly  followed  in  the  sdtiools  of 
other  Christian  fathers.  Philosophy  formed  a  Saxony  and  the  Netherlands,  in  ttie  seminary 
part  of  the  higher  course,  and  was  taught  from  of  St.  Thomas  in  Leipsic,  and  in  the  gym- 
Aristotle  as  interpreted  by  Aquinas.  The  polish-  nanum  of  Strasbourg.  New  ideas  upon  edu- 
ed  and  pleasing  exterior  of  masters  and  students,  cation  were  developed  by  Comeniua,  Locke,  and 
the  kindness  apparent  in  the  treatment  of  young  Jean  Jacques  Eoosaeau.  Some  of  the  educa- 
persons,  the  tender  care  bestowed  upon  sick  tional  works  of  Comenius  were  translated  into 
pupils,  the  pompous  occasional  celebrationa,  and  several  languages,  and  his  OrbU  Pietug  long 
the  theatrical  performances  which  were  often  remained  a  popular  household  book,  and  the 
made  a  school  exercise,  all  contributed  to  the  model  of  picture  books*  His  aim  was  to  make 
extraordinary  success  of  the  Jesuits  as  teachers,  education  more  ample  and  conformable  to  nfr- 
From  Cologne,  Ingolstadt,  and  Vienna,  they  ture,  to  have  more  regard  for  diversities  of  cha- 
spread  between  1550  and  1560  throughout  Ger-  racter,  to  teach  nothing  which  could  not  be 
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Understood  by  the  pBpil,  and  to  render  the  pro-  hitherto  neglected.    Saehirastheori^aoftfae 

oess  of  learning  easy  and  agreeable.    Looke  efforts  for  the  inatmction  of  deaf  mutes  by 

applied  to  edacation  the  principles  of  the  Baoo-  Heinioke.  Braidwood,  the  abb6  de  r£p^  and 

man  philosophy  by  which  a  scientific  realism  Sicard;  toe  instnictaon  of  the  blind  b^  Valentin 

was  snbstitnted  for  the  old  logical  verbalism,  HaQy,  Klein,  and'  Lenn6;  the*  inatitntion  of 

and  things  rather  than  books  made  the  sources  Sunday  schools   by  Robert  Baikea,  Oberiin^ 

of  knowledge^  and  urged  the  union  of  a  due  re-  and  others:  the  organisation  of  reformatories 

gard  to  tposiave  and  practical  science  with  the  by  Odisculchi  and  Fata  Giovanni  in  Rome,  and 

culture  of  the  intellect  through  the  medium  of  by  the  philanthropic  society  in  London;  and 

language.    The  j6miU  of  Rousseau  contains  a  many  of  the  special  schools  of  commerce,  agri- 

system  of  education  founded  on  the  ideas  but  culture,  mines,  the  arts  of  design,  and  other  de- 

not  the  experience  of  its  author,  and  presents  partmentSb — ^In  Germany  since  the  latter  part 

an  ideal  and  joyous  view  of  doinestio  culture  of  the  last  century  the  principles  of  education 

most  strongly  m  contrast  w  ith  the  circumstances  have  been  actively  discussed,  the  most  prominent 

of  his  own  life.    The  early  education  of  the  writers  on  the  subiect  being  Sulzer,  lOUer, 

child  is,  according  to  him,  of  the  greatest  im-  Weisse,  Ehlers,  Btlsch,  Feder,  Resewita,  Gurlitt^ 

portance,  and  the  charge  of  it  can  properly  belong  Funk,  Roetger,  Heusinger,  Kiemeyer,  Schwarta, 

only  to  the  mother  and  the  father.    In  the  long  and  Beneke.   But  the  man  who  for  the  last  hun- 

procesdon  of  things  to  be  learned,  nothing  a]^  dred  yean  has  exerted  the  greatest  influence  on 

}>ears.till  the  student  is  prepared  to  grasp  it  education  is  the  Swiss Pestalom.    According 

without  difBiculty,  and  the  attainments  in  know-  to  the  principles  developed  by  him  in  various 

ledge  come  almo^  unconsciously  by  a  series  of  writings,  education  must  begin  eariy,  under  the 

easy  steps.    The  child,  too,  should  be  educated  discipline  of  home  and  the  direction  of  parental 

not  for  a  trade  or  profession,  but  for  the  com-  wisdom  and  power.    It  must  nrooeed  aooord- 

mon  and  absolute  state  of  man ;  should  not  ing  to  th^  laws  of  nature,  slowlv  and  nninter- 

therefore  subject  himself  to  any  thraldom  of  ruptedly,  the  teacher  exciting  the  child  to  ao- 

habit^  but  be  independent  of  every  thing  about  tivity  and  rendering  him  but  a  limited  amount 

him,  and  master  of  himself.    Shielded  from  the  of  aasistance.    Individuality  must  be  held  s^ 

corruptions  of  socie^  and  the  trammels  of  con-  cred,  and  carefnlly  studied   and  encouraged. 

ventionalism,  and  len  open  to  the  influences  of  Verbal  teaching  is  futile  unless  it  be  implanted 

nature  and  of  conscience,  the  character  should  on  previous  mental  experiences  and  verified  by 

perfect  itself  intellectnally,  socially,  and  morally,  the  sensea.    A  de v^opment  by  m^relv  mental 

Parents  were  allured  to  study  a  system  which  operations,  which  the  Socratic  methoa  favors, 

seemed  to  remove  all  trouble,  labor,  and  care  is  vain  and  harmful,  for  the  child  can  only  ut- 

from  the  concerns  of  life.    Education  was 'to  ter  a  Jndjgment  concerning  an  oUect  when  he 

become  an  amusement^  and  man  a  reasonable  has  examined  it  experimentally,  and  learned  pre- 

creature,  without  annoyance,  without  perverted  cisely  to  distinguish  its  qualities  and  attributes 

inclinations,  without  even  a  futile  effort.    To  by  words.    Form,  number,  and  language  are 

realize  the  theories  of  Rousseau  was  the  task  of  the  elements  of  knowledge,  the  prinoiplea  by 

Basedow,  and  he  succeeded  in  effecting  great  which  the  mind  must  be  developed ;  and  a  thor- 

changes  in  the  nature  of  education  in  Germany,  ough  acquaintance  with  them  in  the  various 

He  announced  an  immense  institution  to  be  departments  of  learning  constitutes  an  educa- 

founded  at  Dessau,  and  to  be  called  the  Philanr  tion.    Therefore  mental  arithmetic,  geometry, 

thropinumy  in  which  the  child  was  to  remain  and  the  arts  of  drawing  and  modelling  objects 

till  he  was  a  man  and  a  citizen.    The  Blemen-  of  beauty,  are  as  important  exercises  as  the 

tanoerXi^  in  which  he  exhibited  his  plan,  received  study  of  languages.    The  school  should  be  a 

subscriptions  from  princes,  magistrates,  minis-  place  of  livehness  and  activity,  and  the  scholar 

ters  of  state,  and  the  most  distinguished  learned  should  have  opportunity  to  exercise  and  reveal 

men  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  all  entertain-  his  power.    Tne  system  of  Pestalozzi  has  been 

ing  an  exaggerated  enthusiasm  for  the  new  hn-  adopted  in  the  Prussian  schools  with  slight  mod- 

man  culture,  in  which  nature  was  to  take  the  iflcations,  and  has  exerted  a  greater  influence 

place  of  discipline.    An  ideal  was  conceived  in  than  any  other  on  teachers  in  England,  Ameri- 

striking  contrast  with  the  reigning  severity  of  ca,  and  the  north  of  Europe.    His  system  was 

masters,   primness  of  pupils,  perruques   and  modified  by  Fellenberg  in  his  institution  at 

swords  of  littie  boy%  and  hoop  petticoats  of  Hofwyl,  by  Jacotot  in  the  university  of  Lou- 

littie  girls.    The  FhUatUhropinum  was  estab-  vun,  and  by  Felbiger,  bishop  of  Sa^m,  in  the 

lished  in  1774,  under   the   care  of  Basedow  schools  which  he  organized.    There  were  com« 

and  Wolke,  but  declined  after  a  momentary  bined  at  Hofwyl  an  agricultural  institute,  theo- 

splendor.    It  was  continued  with  better  sue-  retical  and  practical,  a  rural  sdiool  for  the  poor, 

cess  by  Simon  and  Schweighuuser,  and  sim-  a  superior  school  for  the  sona  of  the  nobility,  an 

ilar  institutions  were  founded  at  various  places  intermediate  -echool  for  those  of  the  middle 

in  Germany,  only  one  of  which,  at  Schnepfen-  dassee,  and  a  normal  school  for  the  instruction 

thai  in  Gotha,  still  continues.    Under  the  name  of  the  teachers  of  the  canton.    The  system  of 

of  eclectics  are  classed  those  who  were  the  dis-  Fellenberg  varied  fi^m  that  of  Pestalozzi  only 

ciples  of  no  exclusive  school,  but  from  truly  by  communicating  more  practical  and  positive 

I^ilanthropio  motives  sought  to  instruct  classes  knowledge.    Th^  method  <tf  Jaootot,  which  has 
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been  Mcndljadoptod  in  Belgiini^giTW  greater  itj.  PenniflBiaii  is  however  given  to  my  tendier 
ezercne  to  the  Ciciil^  of  memory;  he  required  under  eertain  oondltinnii  to  open  a  printe 
his  pfiqiik  to  recite  bj  heart  all  their  kaeona,  achool;  and  dcnowrinatinnal  edioola  may  be  re- 
whether  in  the  langoages  or  the  scienoea.  The  gistered  on  the  gofcnuumt  fist  of  educational 
method  of  Sagan,  ao  named  from  the  see  of  its  institafiona.  Bat  in  England  no  adioob  (except 
author,  is  a  combination  of  the  methods  of  thoae  connected  with  pauper,  nava!,  militaiy, 
Basedow  and  Pestakna,  was  propagated  in  Bo-  and  penal  establishmentB)  are  initiated  by  the 
hemia  by  command  of  Maria  Thereia,  and  waa  dTfl  gorenmient,  or  to  any  ooosidenMe  extent 
in  Togoe  throngbont  Austria  till  184S.  It  re-  managed  by  it.  The  education  of  tiie  people  is 
garded  edncation  only  from  a  ntilitarian  point  under  the  care  of  the  estahfiahed  church  and 
ofTiew,  and  aimed  to  amuse  the  sclurfar  while  ofthe  other  religioasoiganizatioo%  and  tiiegoT- 
instructing  him,  and  to  make  the  lessons  as  emment  comes  to  their  aid  by  bestowing  gnmta 
dtttr  as  possible,  passmg  to  the  unknown  from  on  certain  conditions  when  its  awifftsnrmi  is  re- 
tlie  known.  It  rspidly  travereed  numerous  quired*  The  sjstem  is  entirely  different  in  ibe 
brandies  of  stody.  Joseph  lanraster  (died  in  United  States,  wlme,  though  the  state  goren- 
1839X  a  member  of  the  society  of  Friends  in  Eng-  ments  take  the  initiatiye,  th^  00I7  go  ao  fir  as 
hmd,  was  the  founder  of  the  monitorial  lystem,  to  ordain  that  achoob  of  a  certain  character  moat 
by  whidi  the  most  intenigrat  pupils  in  a  school  exist  among  a  giren  population.  AD  the  ques- 
were  required  to  teach  their  fellows  what  they  tiona  conoermng  the  tNulding^  teadiecn,  and 
had  learned  in  adTsnoe  of  them.  This  plan  methods  of  instmetion  are  determined  hj  tbe 
doubtless  dereloped  the  intellect  of  the  monitor,  people  in  their  capacity  of  free  atiaeoa.  Tbt 
and  was  at  one  timeadopted  in  many  schools  in  goremment  proYiaes  for  education,  hot  makes 
large  towns  in  England  and  America,  but  has  tiie  people  its  agent  in  accomplishing  the  pro- 
be«&  abandoned  from  the  Hm^  that  the  incom-  rision.  Oonseqnently,  there  is  mnch  divenity 
pleto  and  confused  knowledge  of  the  premature  in  the  educational  condition  of  different  parts  ii 
teachers  often  made  their  instructiims  rather  the  country,  the  school  system  bcang  genmDy 
akin  toerror  than  to  truth.— -Germany,  with  most  most  con^leto  in  the  most  comparay  settled 
of  the  other  continental  countries,  En^and,  and  states,  especially  those  of  Kew  Knriafid,  The 
the  United  States  present  three  difTerent  methods  efforts  of  Henry  Barnard,  Horace  lunn,  Damd 
of  administering  the  national  elementary  ednca"  P.  Page,  Alonzo  Potter,  Bamas  Sens,  and 
tiML  The  Prnanan  educational  sjstem  is  pure-  others,  during  the  last  20  years,  hare  been  in- 
ly goTernmentaly  emanating  solely  from  a  min-  flnential  in  intrododng  large  and  wcO-direeted 
ktor  of  instruction  immediately  dependent  on  measures  and  plans  for  the  improrement  of 
the  crown.  The  universities,  the  gymnasia,  and  public  education  in  America. — ^Amoog  the  most 
the  primary  schools  are  all  under  laws  and  reg-  valuable  treatises  on  the  subject  are :  Sohwarz, 
nktions  whidi  proceed  respectivdy  from  the  Bmehungflekre  (Leipnc,  1829);  Cramer,-  0^ 
crown,  from  the  provincial  government,  and  tehichte  aer  Bnukung  und  da  UhtertidUi  ta 
from  the  commnnesL  Every  duld  in  the  king-  weUhi$Uyri$(^er  Bntwiekebmg  (Leapac,  1883- 
dom  is  obliged  under  pains  and  penalties  to  at-  '88) ;  Yon  Ranmer,  GeKhiehis  der  Fadagogik 
tend  school  at  least  from  the  age  of  7  to  that  of  uU  dem  Wiederatifhluhm  eiamudker  Shaken 
14,  and  the  result  is  that  the  Prussian  people  (Stuttgart^  1848-'52);  Fritz,  jQmsM  <ftni «y»- 
are  efficiently  educated  throngbout  the  entire  t^me  0mp2^4^flu^rtte<»9ll«t4fea1lelUi0n(8tns- 
commuDity,  and  that  the univernties  send  forth  boorg,  1841-48) ;  Th^ry, BUiairede  Pedueaiwn 
a  Utfge  body  of  highly  educated  men.  Tet  with  en  France  ^Paris,  1858) ;  edocational  rqwrts 
their  vast  and  powerful  maobinery  for  popular  of  the  Canaoian  school  system,  and  of  the  su- 
instmctlon,  the  Prussians  have  not  taken  alead-  perintendents  and  boards  of  education  of  the 
ing  part  in  civilization,  and  the  reason  is  steted  different  stotes  of  the  American  Union ;  Henry 
by  Horace  Mann  to  be,  that  when  the  children  Barnard,  **  National  Education  in  Enrope^^ 
once  leave  sdiod  tbey  have  few  c^portanities  (Hartford,  1854),  '^Journal  of  Education^  (6 
of  applying  the  knowledge  or  exercising  the  fac-  vols.,  Hartford,  1855*'69),  also  edocaticmal 
ulties  which  have  been  acquired  and  devel-  tracto,  and  reports  on  the  public  schools  of  Oon- 
oped  there.  The  national  edncation  of  all  the  nectioot  and  Rhode  Island ;  and  Horace  llknn, 
German  states  closely  resembles  that  of  IVussia.  ^*  Annual  Reports  of  the  Massachusetts  Board 
The  universities,  colleges,  and  primary  schools  ofEdocation^^  (Boston,  1887- 48Xand'*  Lectures 
of  France  (the  latter  of  which  were  or^ized  in  on  Education**  (Boston,  1855). — ^The  educational 
1883  under  the  administration  of  Guizot,  fiwm  systems  and  statistics  of  different  states  and 
reports  on  the  (^rman  system  of  popular  eda-  countries  are  given  under  their  respective  titles, 
cation  made  by  C^oosinj),  are  in  like  manner  es-  See  also  College,  Oommok  Schools^  Noemal 
tablished  and  directed  by  governmental  author-  Schools^  Sghoolb^  Ukivxbsitt. 
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Dummodah...... 668 

Dumont,  Pierre  Btienne  Louis. . ..  668 
Dnmontd^UrriUe,  Jules  B4bastlaa 

G48ar 6T0 

Domouries,  Cluu-les  Francois 670 

Dana 671 

Dunbar 671 

Dunbar,  William 671 

Duncan,  Adam 671 

Duncan,  Joseph 67S 

Duncan,  Thomas 678 

Dundalk 678 

Dundasca 673 

Dundas,  Henry 678 

Dundas,  Robert  Sanndeis 678 

Dundee,  Sir  James  Whitley  Deans  678 

Dundas,  Sichard  Saunders 674 

Dnodee 674 

Dnndonald,  Thomas Coohxane....  674 

Dandrum  Bay 674 

Dunes 674 

Dunfermline 675 

DunsUson,  Bobley,  LL.D. 676 

Dunkers 675 

Dunkirk,  France 676 

Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 676 

Dunklin  CO. 677 

Duahip,WUllam 6n 

Dunmow  Bacon 677 

Dunnins,  John 67T 

Dunnotmr 678 

Dunola,Jean 678 

Duns  Beotus,  John 678 

Dunstan,  Baittt 678 

Dnnster,  Henry 870 

Dunton.John 670 

Duodecimal 670 

DttPageoo. 670 

Dupaty,  Chas.  Marguerite  J.  B.  M.  670 

Duperrey,  Louis  Isidore 670 

Dn  Petlt-Thonari,  Abel  Aubert. . .  680 
Dupin,  Andr6  Marie  Jeaa  Jaoques  680 

Dupln.  Charles 680 

Dupleix,  Joseph 680 

Duplin  00. 681 

Duponeeau,  Peter  Stephen 681 

Dupont,  A.  Pierre 688 

Dnpont  de  L'Btano,  Pierre. 688 

Dupont    (de^L'EureX     Jacques 

Dupont  de  Nemours,  Pierre  Sam- 
uel  688 

Duppa,  Brian 688 

Dnprat,  PaaeaL 6S8 

Duprei,OUbert  Louis 688 

Duprex,  GaroUne 684 

Dnpuls,  Charles  Francois 664 

Dnpuytren,  GuUlaome 664 

Duquesne,  Abraham 684 

Duram,Joa6  do  Santo  Blta 

Duian,  Agustin,,,,, «t, 
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Durand,  Asher  Brown. 665 

Durand,John 686 

Durango 686 

DniBsso 686 

Durbin,  John  Price,  DJ>. 666 

Dureau  de  laMalle,  Adolphe  Jules 

O^sar  Auguste 687 

Dureau  de  b  Malle,  Jean  Batiste 

Joseph  Ben6 687 

Durer,  Albrecht 687 

Duress 688 

Duifee,  Job 688 

D'Uifey,  Thomas 680 

Durham  col 680 

Durham,  John  George  Lambton..  690 

DfLrlngsreld,  Ida  Ton 601 

Duroc,  G«raxd  Christophe  M. 601 

DOrrensteln 601 

Dflsselthal 608 

DOsseldorf. 608 

Dutch  Language  and  Literature, 

see  Netherlands 

Dutchess  CO 098 

Dntens.  Joseph  Michel 608 

Dutrochet,  Ben4  Joachim  Henri. .  608 

Duumvirs.. J 608 

Duval  CO. 698 

Duval,  Valentin  Jameray 608 

Duvanoel,  Alfred 608 

Duvergier  de  Hauranne,  Jean 608 

Duvoigler  de  Hauranne,  Prosper..  694 

Dnvemoy,  Georges  Louis 604 

Duyckinok,  Evert  Augustus 604 

Duyckinck,  George  Long 604 

Dwaraca 694 

Dwarf 694 

Dwight,  Edmund 606 

Dwight,  Theodore 696 

Dwight,  Timothy 606 

Dwight,  Sereno  Edwards 697 

Dwina,  Northern 698 

Dyaks,  see  Bomea 

I^ce,  Alexander 698 

I^oe,  William 808 

Dyeing 698 

Dyer  co. 701 

I^er,  George 701 

Dyer,  John 701 

I^er,Mar7 708 

Dymond,  Jonathan 708 

Dynaroios 708 

I^namometer 708 

Insert 708 

Dysentery 708 

Dyspepsia 706 

E. 

E 704 

Eaehard,  John 706 

Eadmer 706 

Eagle 706 

Bagle,acoln 700 

Ear 700 

EarBings 711 

EarTrumpet 711 

Eari 718 

EariManbal 718 

Earle,  Pliny 718 

Sarle,PUny,M.D. 718 

Earie,  Thomas 718 

Early  CO. 718 

Eariy,John 718 

Earth 718 

Earth  Worm 718 

Earthenware,  see  Pottery. 

Earthquake 790 

Earths 784 

Earwig T24 

Easdale 784 

East 784 

EastFeMdana 785 

East  India  Companies 785 

SastladlM 780 


East  Biver 780 

Eastbum,  James  Wallls 781 

Eastbum,  Manton,  D.D. 781 

Easter 781 

Eastern  Empire,    see  Byzantine 

Empire. 

Eastlake,  Sir  Charles  Lock 788 

Eastman,  Charles  Gamage 782 

Eastman,  Mazy  Henderson^ 788 

Easton * 788 

Eastport 788 

Eaton  CO. 784 

Eaton,  Ohio 784 

Eaton,  Horace 784 

Eaton,  William 784 

EaudeCologne 785 

EandeLuce 786 

Ebsl  and  Gerizlm 785 

EbeUng,  Christoph  Daniel T86 

Sbenexer 786 

Eberhard  im  Bart 786 

Eberhard,  Johann  August 786 

Eberhard,  Konrad 786 

Ebionites 786 

Ebn,  see  Aben. 

Eboll,  Anna  de  Mendoza T87 

Ebony 787 

Ebro 787 

Ebulllceoope 787 

Ebullition,  see  Boiling  Point,  and 
Evaporation. 

Ecbatana 787 

Eccaleobion 788 

Eccentric 788 

Ecchellensls,  Abraham 788 

Ecdesla 780 

Ecoleslsstes 780 

Ecclesiasticus 780 

Echelon 740 

Eohevin 740 

Echinades 740 

Echinoderms 740 

Echinus 740 

Echo 740 

Echo,  in  mythology. 741 

Ec^a 7r., 748 

Eck,  Johann  Mayr  ron 748 

Eokermann,  Johann  Peter 748 

EckfonLHenry 748 

EckmOhl 748 

Eckstein,  Ferdinand 748 

EdecUcs 748 

EcUpse 748 

EcUptio 744 

Edogne 744 

Ecuador 744 

Edda 750 

Eddystone  Bocks 751 

Eden 761 

Edentate 751 

Edessa 751 

Sdfoo 768 

Ednrco. 758 

Edgar 758 

Edgar  Atheling 758 

Edgartown 758 

Edgecombe  ca 758 

Edgefield  diet 754 

Edgehill 754 

Edgoworth,  Blchard  Lovell 754 

Edgeworth,  Maria 754 

Edgeworth  de  Firmont,  Henry  Al- 

len 755 

Edict 755 

Edinburgh 756 

Edinburgh  Beview 760 

Edinburghshire 761 

Edlsto 761 

Edmonds,  John  Worth 761 

Edmondsonoo. 761 

Edmund  L 768 

EdmundIL 708 

Xdred... 768 

Sdrisi T68 

Sdmttton Tea 


